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PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL. 

By W. E.,CtJLE. 

CHAPTER L — MR JAMES BARROWS TAKES A BAY OFF. 


jF Our Lady of Destiny may be said 
to take a special deliglit in aiiy- 
tbing, it is certain that she must 
find peculiar pleasure in a dramatic 
situation. Yet so trifling are tlie 
incidents with which she deals that 
it sometimes seems as though the most momentous 
crises in life are brought about by nothing more 
than .a cast of the dice. She takes the cup and 
throws : she glances at the numbers as they stand. 
Sometimes they represent a situation entirely to 
her taste, and she leaves them upon the board. 

• Then her subjects must play out tlicir parts 
according to the po-wers that are in them. 

One spring morning Mr Janies Barrows, of 
Welding, had a trifling disappointment. He was 
an obscure gentleman of middle age and of small 
independent means, and he lived' his life in a 
■ small country town some hour’s journey from 
London. Elis dwelling was a modest semi-detached 
villa, with a long, narrow garden, to which he 
gave the greater part of his time and interest. 

It was in connection "with this garden that his 
trifling disappointment came about. 

He had ordered certain supplies from a 
prominent seedsman in the Reading district, and 
had expected them on this particular morning. 
The. first post, however, had brought woi'd to 
, , the effect that the parcel had been delayed, and 
would probably be delivered to-moi ow. Mr 
. ' . > Barrows was inclined to be methodical in liis 

arrangements, and he had set aside this day for 
' dealing with the new supjilies. Consequently 
■ his dispositions were put out of gear, and he 

- was left 'without any special employment for the 
■ / morning. This was his disappointment. 

• i After bi'eakfast he walked aimlessly out to 

the garden. A low wall divided it from the 

• next-door premises, and on the other side of this 
wall he saw his neighbour, Hadfield. Eladfield 

, sixw him at the same time. 
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‘Good-morning,’ he said pleasantly. 

‘Good-morning,’ answered Mr Barrows. ‘I am 
rather put out to-day. The things I’ve ordered 
from Stoughton’s haven’t been sent. They woii’t 
come until to-morrow.’ 

Hadfield -was no gardener; hut he expressed 
his sympathy, looking over the wall to do so. 

He was an ordinary young fellow, of a large 
build and a pleasant face. To this day he 
cannot tell what were the things Mr Barrows 
referred to ; but lie lias a vague impression that 
they were bulbs. 

‘That’s hard lines,’ he said. ‘But I suppose 
a day won’t make much difference — will it?’ 

‘Difference? Oli no,’ answered the elder man 
thoughtfully. ‘But I had arranged to attend to 
them to-day ; that ’s all.’ 

Hadfield smiled. The methodical ways of his • ’ ' 
neighbour often c^.nmd him. Then he made the 
suggestion which was to have such unlooked-for 
results. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘since you can’t do that, why 
not take a day off? Why not run up to town, 
for a change ?’ 

Mr Barrows, leisurely in all things, began to 
consider the suggestion. While lie was doing so 
Hadfield was joined by his wife, a fair, dear-eyed, 
and clear-complexioned little woman, to 'whom ten 
months of married life had brought noidiing but 
contentment and goodwill. She came to the wall, 
and greeted Mr Barrows with a smile and a 
question. 

‘What!’ she said; ‘gardening already?’ 

Her husband wnis tlie first to answw, ‘ETo, ' 
he said. ‘ There is no gardening this morning, ■ ’ 
I have just been advising Mr Barrow^s to lake ' ' 

a day off, and run up to town.’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘All,’ said Mrs Hadfield, with a sigh, ‘wouldn’t " ' 
that he delightful! Are you going?’,. ' , 

Mr Barrows, smiling, said that he h.ad not , ^ ’ 
yet decided, but that he felt rather inclined r;/' ' 
BeservecL] JXTLY 5, 1902. , 
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to go. For a few minutes tliey stood discussing 
tlie suggestion liglitl}^, and Ills inclination became 
man i ^estly stronger. Tlien Hadiield, looldng at 
bis watch, declared that lie must be off if lie 
intended to get to the office that day, and tlie 
conference broke lip. 

Mr Plad field and bis wife went in, and some 
five minutes later tbe former was on bis way 
to tbe offices of tbe Welding Local Board, where 
be occupied a comfortable if not exhilarating 
position. 

Mr Barrows walked the length, of bis -garden 
to see that all was in order, and then returned 
to Ms lionse to look f Or a time-table. He bad 
decided at last that be would adopt bis neigh- 
liour’s suggestion. He was not at all eager in 
tbe matter, but be bad remembered that be 
might use tbe opportunity of a run to town 
by making a call on a trifling matter of 
business. An idle holiday bad no attraction for 
biiii ; blit this fact gave it some appearance of 
iisef Illness. Some nine or ten years ago be bad 
written a book, wbicb bad chanced to suit tbe 
moment, and bad brouglit him in a small sum of 
money. He bad not beard from the puldisber 
for a couple of yevurs now ; and, tbougb disinclined 
to -write, bad often thought of calling to inquire 
after the latest fortunes of bis venture. He 
would call to-day. \ 

Tbe time-table showed that be could get a 
train in less than an hour’s time, so be changed 
bis dress, informed bis solitary housekeeper, and 
made all necessary prejmrat ions. A little later 
be was making bis way to the station. 

There was an enjoyable brightness and sweet- 
ness in tbe air of the little town on, this 
spring morning. As be passed down the .High 
Street be exchanged greetings with one or two 
of tbe principal tradesmen, who bad come out 
to breathe tbe freshness fronj^*' their own door- 
steps. .Having been a resident for so inaiiy years, 
Mr Barrows was quite a familiar figure in tbe 
.dbwnb- .■ 

When be readied the station be found that 
an empty compartment was available, and secured 
it. A morning paper, read in tbe leisurely 
manner wbicli marked all Mr Barrows’ moveinents, 
occupied tbe hour of tbe journey. On bis arri\nl 
in touui be went direct to Patenioster Square, 
and visited a publisher’s office. There be sent 
in bis card to Mr Mac Arthur, and after a brief 
period of waiting was conducted to that gentle- 
man’s room, 

. Mr MacArtbur avas qwtly and pleasant. * Ab, 
.'Mr Barrows,’ be said, Hiow do yon do?. Have 
.yon just' come npP For’diis visitor’s air and 
attire spoke clearly of tbe coiintr.y. ' 

* Yes,’ answered Mr Barrows. 

" '■ ‘ Then I suppose it must be business. YTiat 
can I do for yon?’ 

It is really nothing of importance,’ explained 
tbe visiton ‘Bixt I thought I would call and 


inquire about my little book. I wondered 
whether — wdiQtber you would be thinking of a 
new edition, or anything of that kind.’ 

The publisher considered for a moment. He' 
bad almost forgotten the book in question, but 
be did not say so. He touched a bell, which 
brought a clerk to the door. ‘Let me have a 
copy of Mr James Barrows’ book,’ be said and 
during the interval of waiting be found safer 
ground for talk in the state of the weather and 
tbe prospects of a fine summer. 

In a few moinents the book was bronglit in. 
Mr MacArtbur handled it reflectively— a small, 
modest-looking Amliime, in a gray binding. 

‘All!’ he said, ‘here it is: Prime Adrian 
of Zell. You wrote it just after the Prince’s 
death, and it owed its sale to the interest taken 
at that time in Styrian jiolildcs. This is the 
second edition. You wrote a fresh cbax3 ter 
on tlie Styrian situation at my request— did 
you not ? ’ 

Mr Barrows intimated that this was so. The 
Xmblisber nodded, 

‘Well,’ be said, ‘I cannot Say that I bad 
thought of a new edition. In fact, the second 
edition did not go off completely, Witli such a 
book as this, you Imow — a kind of political 
biograjiby, I suppose we may call it — everything 
depends upon outside circumstances. It owed its 
sale, in fact, to the unrest in Btyria ; but tilings 
there ajipear to be quieting down of late. From 
what I have noticed in the qiaxxers, I fancy that 
they have a strong man at the bead of affairs. 
And if things quiet dovra, of course there will 
be no call for xvork of this kind.’ 

He closed tbe book, as if to empliasise bis 
decision. Then be made a further remark out 
of a freshened memory. 

‘ By tlie way, if I am not mistaken, it xvas 
said tliat you dealt with the poor Prince rather 
severely ?’ 

‘ It certainly was said,’ agreed Mr Barrows, 
smiling; ‘but I did not treat him more harshly 
than be deserved,’ 

‘All ! I suppose that w-ould have been difficult 
— for one wdio knew him so well. A man -wlio 
made sncli confusi<.)n of bis jilace and o^ipor- 
tunities did not deserve gentle handling. But 
there, be is dead long ago, and forgotten. What 
is tbe saying : “ Nihil nisi ” ? ’ 

J^lr Barrows promptly completed tbe sentence. 
Tbe ]iiiblisber rose, laying the liook aside as be 
did'. 'SO., ■ 

‘Just so,’ be said. ‘Let Mm rest. Well, if 
anything should turn up, Mr Barroxvs, of course 
I should communicate wdtli you. But at x)resent, 
as I have said, I do not see much likelihood. 
Good-morning.’ 

He held out bis band, and walked to the door 
with Ids visitor. But when Mr Barrows bad gone 
be returned to tbe table, and took up tbe book 
once more, turning tbe leaves tbougbtfiilly. He 
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i’euiciiibered quite clearly, now, that tlie writer’s 
treatment of Prince Adrian was not only severe, 
■but almost savage in its bitterness ; and he could 
not quite reconcile this with the appearance and 
inaniier of Mr Barrows himself. The man from 
Welding was mild, refined, and courteous; but lie 
had treated another man’s failure in an alisoliitely 
merciless spirit. Then the publisher remembered 
that Mr Barrows had once been closely connected 
. with the Prince— had been his secretary, or some- 
thing of the kiiid. It occurred to him that this 
might supply a clue. 

‘ He was jirolialdy disappointed,’ he thought, 
bind perhaps they tpiarrelled. A man you have 
disappointed is hardly the best man to v rite your 
liiograpliy. Yes, I suppOvSe the secret lies just 
there.’ And with that lie dismissed the matter 
from his mind. 

In the meantime Mr Barrows had left the 
building. At the outer doors he paused, apparently 
to consider tlie results of the interview. Curiously 
enough, Ids expression did not at all suggest a 
disappointed autlior. It .might have been one of 
relief rather than disappointment. 

‘I think,’ he said half aloud as lie stood for a 
moment on the doorstep, ‘ I may consider that 
incident closed. There will be no need to think 
of it again.’ ■ ; 

Then he passed out, and in ■ a few • minutes was 
■one of the multitude ill a main thoroughfare. He 
went aimlessly, for he had no particular object in 
view, and no limit in the inatter of time. His 
thoughts, however, ivere not with what he saw, 
but rather with the coTivei*sation which had taken 
place. ’ , ' ■ ' ■ ' 

-Head long ago, and forgotten,’ lie reilected, 
dwelling on MacArthur’s parting words. And if 
ai man is forgotten, it is only natural that his 
history should cease to be called for. Dead long 
•ago— yet it is only ten or twelve years— and 
forgotten.’ 

He came to a pansie at the corner of a street 
wdiere there was a ceaseless thunder of traffic and 
sound of hurrying footsteps. He was now some- 
where in the Hatton Ctardens iieighliourhood, and 
fur a few minutes Ids way was blocked. As he 
stood t il ere waiting, an Idle, gray-clad, figure 
.stranded upon the kerb, an omnilius came up and 
.stopped just before him. 

It seemed to he almost an invitation. lie sur- 
vey erl it absently, smiling at the curious combina- 
tion of primary colours. Then he noticed a name 
on the panels, exactly on a level with liis eyes. 
It was the name of a district which contains one 
of the largest London cemeteries. 

Mr Barrows was sometimes inclined to be 

, whimsical. He was also inclined to he impul- 

y; ' sive. The idea that came to him now was of a 

decidedly whimsieni character. Ht is evident,’ 

he thought, Hhat I am invited to go out there 
—perhaps to look at the place where the Prince 
rests. I have nothing to do, and I have time 


enough. Why should I not accept this invitation 


and go V 


Apparently there was no reason why he should 
not go. The omiiihus commenced to move on. 
Smiling at soiiiethmg in his own resolve, Mr 
Barrows caught the rail and stepped on to the 
footboard. 



CHAPTER II.— A MOBRIHG OF OUEIOUS' AHVETs^TURE. 

IjilE great iron gates which divided the 
field of the dead from the world of 
the living were standing "wide in the 
noonday sunshine when Mr Barrows 
reached them. Within he saw one or two 
attendants at work Upon .the grounds; and just 
as he approached the entrance two other p>ersons 
issued from it. They were evidently inonriiers. 
One was a woman of mature age, heavily veiled ; 
and- the other appeared to he her daughter. Mr 
Barrows glanced at them with a species of syinj)o- 
thetic curiosity at first ; hut the character of his 
glance changed immediately, and became intent. It 
was a better view of the yoiinger nmniaiTs face that 
caused the change, for she chanced to look up. 

The meeting Avas only inomentar3q for they 
had walked on ; but it was sufficient to impress 
Mr Barrows strongly. It seemed to him that the 
face of the girl was strikingly attmetive. More*- 
over, the cast of features was a peculiar one, and 
gave him a curious impression of remembrance 
and recognition. Yet this impression faded, as 
such impressions often do, in the space of a 
minute. f 

^ What curious fancies we get,’ he thought, when 
we go out among strangers after a long period of 
home quiet ! One’s senses are all on the alert, as 
it were, and snai^idt many false and foolish im- 
pressions. I could have declared at that moment 
that I had met that girk before.’ 

He turned once to look after the couple, but 
they had already disappeared. Then, still musing 
upon this curious coincidence of a morning’s walk, 
he passed on into the grounds. But although 
the second impression had been thrust away, the 
first remained with him. The girl had been ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and for a man of steady 
middle-age there are few more interesting things 
in this world than a young and beautiful face. 

At this period, however, mere perfection of 
feature is not ail that is looked for. There is 
a demand for a higher and more satisfying 
beauty — that of mind and heart j and it was the, 
suggestion of this that had appealed to him in ■ 
the brief glance which lie had caught. ' The . ,, , 
stranger might have been from twenty- two to ' 
twenty-five years of age, for there was a certain 
firmness in her features which he had noticed' -■ 
almost unconsciously ; but, unless he was mis- 
taken, she had developed in more directions thEsi 
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Yet Air Barrows was a man of various moods, 
and presently he remembered the purpose of Ms 
visit to this place. With the remembrance came 
a return of his earlier humour. He walked on 
through the quiet j)at]iwaYS, looking idly to right 
and left, pausing now and again to examine 
wdtli greater care one or other of the many 
monuments which stood near his path. He 
seemed to be looking for a name which he 
should recognise. 

His search, however, was fruitless, and after a 
time he came to a stand. Then he saw an 
attendant some little distance off, busily engaged 
in cutting the grass on a space of yet undisturbed 
ground, Mr Barrows looked at his watch, and 
glanced in that direction. 

^Perhaps he will be able to direct me,^ he 
said half aloud. ‘Yet I am afraid that it is 
scarcely worth while to ask him. When a man 
is quite, forgotten, even his grave may be hard 
to find.* 

Still smiling curiously, he returned his watch 
to its place j but he had now decided to pursue 
his inquiries, so he left the path and went over 
towards the man he had seen. 

He went in his own leisurely way, halting 
Irequently to look at some inscription or to 
examine some piece of able carving. It wns 
thus that another person, who liad entered the 
grounds some time after him, was enabled to 
arrive at the same destination a little before 
hiim 

This was a younger man, one wdio had not 
numbered many more than half the years that 
had been placed to Mr Barrows’ account. He 
was tall and sturdy, and he was dres.sed as a 
gentleman, while he moved with a certain air of 
assurance. He went direct to the attendant, and 
addressed him. 

Mr Barrows stopped when he saw that he was 
forestalled, and turned to examine a gorgeous 
monument which had lately been erected to the 
memory of a late alderman of the city of 
London. He was some ten yards distant from 
the others, and they did not heed him. In the 
stillness of the jjlace every word came to him 
' ;ciearly.- 

‘Well,’ said the new-comer abruptly, ‘any news 
to-day r 

Mr Barrows gave a perceptible start. Still 
standing before the glory of the departed aider- 
man, he yet turned slightly, so that he might get 
a view of the speaker’s face. 

Impressions are not to be measured by time. 
The man with the scythe did not answer the 
question at once, hut paused to take a comfort- 
able ^ leaning position upon the shaft of his 
implement. Yet in that brief period Mr Barrows 
learned a great deal. 


■ It was the accent of the speaker that had first 
startled him ; and he saw in a moment that his 
hearing had not played him false. The voung 



man had a countenance of a x')ecnliar cast. It 
was not a cast pecnliar to a family —a family 
likeness— but it was suggestive of a national 
type ; and if Mr Barrows wms not mistaken — 
if his senses were not again too mnch on the 
alert — the face was of a national type with 
which he had once been familiar. He waited 
with interest, looking intently at the name of 
the dead alderman. 

‘They’ve been here, sir,’ said the man with 
the scythe, ‘and they haven’t gone half-an-hour. 
You might almost have met them at the gate.’ 

The visitor gave an exclamation of disgust ; 
but the attendant went on : 

‘ They were over there for quite a time. I got 
talkin’ to them, and — and it ’s all right,’ 

‘You got what I wanted?’ cried the young 
man. 

‘ I did, sir. They live at No. 19 Frankly n 
Terrace, and it’s not ten minutes’ walk from the 
gates.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the visitor; ‘No. 19 Frankl 3 m 
Terrace. Ten minutes from the gates.’ 

He uttered the words slowly, as though to 
impress them upon his memoiy ; and Mr 
Barrows, still intent, noticed something more 
in his speech than the peculiar accent which 
had first attracted his attention. It was a note 
of triumph, so distinct as to he unmistakable, so 
pronounced as to be almost evil. And suddenly 
Mr Barrows, who, as I have said before, wns a 
creature of whims and moods, took a certain 
dislike to this person. 

‘That was what ^mu wanted to know, sir — 
wasn’t it?’ asked the attendant suggestively. 

‘ Thank you, yes,’ answered the other. ‘ That 
was what I wanted to know.’ 

Something passed silently from one to the 
other. The attendant touched his cap. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ he said, ‘ Good-morniii’, sir.’ 

The young man returned the ‘Good-morning’ 
with a careless nod. Then he turned to make 
his way back to the path. 

He was thus obliged to pass Mr Barrows, who 
took this opportunity of obtaining a better view 
of his features. It was apparently a casual 
glance that passed between them ; and what the 
young man saw was a simply dressed, middle- 
aged person, with quiet, reflective e^^es, a mild, 
somewhat absent expression, and a closely trimmed 
beard sprinkled with gray. What ]\Ir Barrows 
saw was what he had expected to see, after what 
he had already seen and heard : the face of a 
strongly built young fellow, with triumph distinct 
in it— a triumph that appeared to emphasise 
some unpleasant characteristics which had been 
there before. 

‘ Certainly an unpleasant person to have a 
quarrel with,’ he thought, turning an absent 
glance once more upon the tomb of the aider- 
man. ‘ One of the people it is best to know at 
a distance. Now, I wonder why he is following 
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up those women ; for I am j)ositive that the 
talk was all about those women I met at the 
gates. It may be a love affair ; but his face 
did not look much like love. And the most 
curious xmrt of it is that they are both 
Lusians. There is no mistaking the type or 
the accent.’ 

He seemed to be impressed for the time, for 
there was a gravity and a perplexity in his face. 
It was some little while, indeed, before he was 
able to throw off his unaccustomed soberness and 
return to the matter of his own business. 

^Things seem to be hajppening to- day,’ he 
thought. ‘But, after all, it can be nothing to 
me. If the Prince were alive — well, if the 
Prince were alive he might be interested. But 
he is dead, and I have come here to look at 
his grave.’ 

With that he moved on to where the attendant 
was still leaning upon his scythe, 'watching the 
departing figure of his late interviewer. He 
turned to examine Mr Barrows with idle 
interest. 

‘ Good-morning,’ said Mr Barrows x)leasantly. 

‘Morniii’, sir,’ answered the man briefly. 

‘ Do you haxjpen to know,’ said Mr Barrows, 
‘whether there a,re any j)rinces buried about 
here?’ . 

He jjut the question with a smile, as if it con- 
tained an element of the ridiculous. The man 
gaped in utter surprise ; then, observing the smile, 
he scented a jest. 

‘Hot that I know of,’ he answered, thawing. 
*This is not the kind of |)lace they would bury 
Xn’inces in.’ 

‘Not even foreign j)rinces?’ asked jMr Barrows. 
‘ It was a foreign prince that I was thinking 
of.’ 

Suddenly a new interest dawned in the man’s 
eyes. He looked his questioner over very care- 
fully. 

‘No, sir,’ he said ; ‘I don’t know of an}^ foreign 
princes buried here. Anyhow, I never heard of 
one. But it’s a queer thing you should come 
and ask just now.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Mr Barrows. 

‘Why? Why, because there was a foreign 
gentleman buried here a couple of months back, 
and his wife and daughter have been cornin’ 
here ever since. And if I’m any judge at all, 
they’re the real nobility, even if it is a foreign 
kind. But that’s not the queerest part of it, 
either.’ 

The man was superficially >siirly ; but, like 


many others who are surly on the surface, he 
could be loquacious. He was also in a good 
mood, as a result of the tip he had so recently 
earned. 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr Barrows, with a show of 
suiqmse. ‘Then what else is there?’ 

‘ It ’s just this, sir. You noticed the gentleman 
who was here just now ? Well, if I ’m not mis- 
taken, he’s a foreigner too ; and, unless I’m very 
much out, he ’s as good class as the other lot. He 
knows those others, and he wanted me to find 
out where they lived.’ 

Mr Barrows was already aware of that. He 
turned the current by a question:: 

‘Indeed! So he is a foreigner too ? Do yon 
know his name?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t. But the other party’s name — 
why, it ’s to be seen plain enough over the grave. 
And that ’s just over there.’ 

He pointed towards a x^iece of ground where 
Mr Barrows could see a number of newly raised 
mounds. ‘If you walk over you’ll see it,’ he 
said. ‘It’s on a little wooden cross, painted in 
white letters.’ 

Mr Barrows stood and considered. He had only 
recently decided that this afiair was none of his 
business; but the additional circumstances had 
naturally aroused his curiosity. 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I’ll go over. Good- 
morning.’ 

‘ Good-moniiii’, sir.’ 

Mr Barrows moved away in the direction which 
had been indicated. Perhaps he had a wish to 
discover the name of the young woman whose 
face had x>i eased him so well. And all this was 
the outcome of his trifling disappointment in the 
early morniug. 

In a few minutes he reached the spot which 
the communicative attendant had pointed out to 
him ; and there lie saw one mound wliich had a 
small wooden cross at its head, either as a merely 
temporary erection or as the modest effort of 
poverty. lie apx>roached it from the back, and 
was oliliged to walk round to the other side 
before he could see the inscription. 

As the man had said, it was lettered 

in white x)aiiit. It took him but an instant to 
read it. 

It must have been at that instant that Our 
Lady of Destiny tilted the cux) and threw the 
numbers upon the board. Perhaps she smiled 
at the result as something after her own heart. 
‘Let them stand thus,’ she said, ‘and let them 
X>iay out their x>arts.’ 
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IN A TROPICAL HARBOUR. 


■ ^T is my great good fortune to live 
on tlie shore of one of the hnest 
tropical harbours in the TOidd, 
that of Ivingstonj Jamaica, situated 
iieaidy five thousand away 

from grimy London, among ‘an 
archipelago of sunlit isles.* This harbour is of 
vast extent, being at least twelve miles long by 
three miles wide. A long strii^ of sand and 
coral-reef, crowned vdth a fringe of coco-nut 
palms, forms a breakwater along its southein 
side. Cross over this strip, and you are at the 
ocean’s edge, strewm here and there with the 
wreckage of goodly ships torn asunder by the 
fury of some tropical cyclone. The placid, 
treacherous Caribbean stretches out, intensely 
blue, like a floor of glass, as far as the eye can 
reach, with long-hacked breakers falling in cata- 
racts of foam on the coral sands, and seeming for 
all the' world like the keyboard of some mighty 
organ. Presently, perhaps, the south-east trade- 
, wind springs up and furrows the glassy ocean 
into little white-capped waves, ‘which happily 
relieve the monotony of blue sky and blue sea. 
The palms, rustling in the breeze, make a mur- 
muring muBic s’sveeter than, anything else on 
earth, except the same melody among the graceful 
fhlas pines on the seaboard of easteim tropical 
islands like Mainitius and Pteuniou. 

The northern shore is guaitied by a chain : of 
giant peaks called the Blue Mountains. Well do 
these mountains deserve the name, for all da.3^ 
long, under the white-hot glare of the tropical 
sun, tlxey reflect the gorgeous azure of sea and 
sky. A plain, covered wdth the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of caiie-fields and banana-groves, stretches 
from the foothills of these mountains to the 
liarbour’s edge. One tastes the full joy of life in 
such a land. However, man does not live by 
scenery alone. Robert Louis Stevenson talked 
good sense when he said the average reader 
cannot stand more than tw’o minutes of descrip- 
tion at a dose. 

My harbour is a paradise fur the sportsman as 
well as for the lover of the beautiful. Nowhere 
can you find a better place for yachting. Except 
in one or turn of the hottest months of the year, 
a fairly stiff sea-breeze blows every day. Luckily 
I am the o-svner of a snxali sloop-rigged yacht : 
; not ail ambitious sort of craft, it is true, but 
’ excellently adapted for exploring every nook and 
cranny of • the harbour. Those luckless w^retches 
■ who have never tasted the delights of sailing in 
the tropics do not know , what it is to live. To 
skim before the trade-wind /with mainsail and 
V spinnaker full, and a lather of foam round the 
: \ bows, iS' more exhilarating than champagne ; and 
, if only we are leaving a rival yacht astern our 
" cpp ol hapipiness runs over. The harbour is 


alive with small craft of all sorts and condi- 
tions, IToni stately liners and sinister -looking 
warships to tiny turtle-schooners and the humble 
‘dug-outs* in wdiicli the negro fishermen perform 
surprising and daring feats of seamanship. As 
the nose of the yacht cleaves through the waves, 
the fish, with which the harbour teems, become 
scared, and sometimes juiixp out of the water in 
shoals, turning with a silvery gleam in the sun- 
light and Hopping hack again, perhaps into the 
maw of a hungry barracoota. That brigand of 
the ocean is a long, thin ‘fish, armed with rows 
of cruel, sharp teeth, and more savage tliaii 
a pike. Frecpiently it grows to the length of a 
man, and it is dreaded by the bather in tropical 
waters far more than a shark or a crocodile. 
The fear seems superfluous, however, for a barra- 
coota will not attack a man if it can p>ossibly 
get away from him; but if one were driven into 
a corner, it might turn at bay and light viciously. 
I have known cases, too, where fishermen have 
had to fight hard to protect themselves from a 
barracoota landed in their boat; but it could 
hardly dismember a man, like a shark or alli- 
gator, though it might bite off a finger or nip a 
piece of flesh out of a vital i>ai‘t. 

It is commonly .supposed that swimming in 
tropical watei-s is dangerous ; hut the supposition 
is <]^uite erroneous. There are' plenty of sharks, 
haiTacootas, crocodiles, and other marine monsters- 
of evil reputation in the harbour ; but they are 
far more afraid of the .swimmer than . the 
swimmer is of them, Hundreds of people, prin- 
cipally negro bo3^s, bathe in the harbour every 
day, and yet there is not a single fatality on 
record. Most of the iiihahitaiits of Kingston will 
tell you it is absolutely suicidal to go into the 
water. They have never been in it themselves; 
but they are full of horrific shark-legends. Wfien 
you ask them to mention an autlientic case of a 
man being bitten, tliey cannot do so ; the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant does not include one 
such catastrophe. I can claim to be no mean 
authority on the subject, since it has been my 
liabit for over a year to go for a swim once or 
twice a day. Quite recently a friend and I were 
in the liarhour for three hours and a half, swim- 
ming five miles at a stretch — a fairly easy task 
in these warm and placid watei's. During most 
of the time we were a long way from the shore,, 
but no man-eating monster troubled us. Once, it 
is true, wc had a little scare. We were swim- 
ming along quietly about a quarter of a mile 
from land, through emerald water so beautifully 
transparent that we could plainly see multitudes 
of rainbow-tinted fi.sh flitting to and fro many 
yards away and many fathoms below the surface. 
Presently a large shoal of mullet, gorgeously 
striped "with blue, brown, and- silver, darted in 
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front of us and vanished like a streak of light- 
niiig, leaving in their place a barracoota fully six 
feet in length, lie was not scared by our 
approach, but stuck to his guns and eyed us 
with a threatening curiosity. Six feet of horror 
lying motionless athwart our path, a few feet 
below the surface, was too niucli for our nerves, 
and with a shout of ‘ Shore ! ’ and a wild 
sj)lashing that ought to have scared anything 
with iins, we left the barracoota master of the 
field. Prol^ably it had been hiiiitiiig for a break- 
fast olT the mullet, and was as surprised as we 
were when we took their place, as we must 
have seemed strange creatures. Most likely the 
barracoota darted away just as we did, and in 
far greater terror. In calmer moments, after 
the shock of the encounter is over, we think of 
these things ; but at the time they do not occur 
to us. 

When the late Mr James Anthony Froude 
honoured this island with a visit, he wrote: ‘Of 
the sharks with which the harbour used to stvanii 
W'e saw none. ‘‘Port Royal Jack^^ and his kin- 
dred are said to have disappeared, driven or 
frightened out by the screws of the steamers ; 
but it is not a, ]daee -which I should choose for a 
swim. Nor did the nigger boys seem as anxious 
as 1 had seen them in other spots to dive for 
sixpences under the shi[»’s side.’ Mr Froude -was 
misiuforjued. There are plent^j^ of sharks vStill. 1 
liave seen dozens of them, and once assisted in 
the ca])ture of an enormous brute nearly twenty 
feet long, wbicli it took the -whole of a steamer’s 
crew to lug on deck. I remember, on another 
occasion, trying to sleep one night in a tiny 
eockle-sliell of a rowdng-boat tied up to a buoy at 
the harbour-mouth. The heavy ocean sw-ell rocked 
the ])oat so violently that it w'as impossible to do 
more than doze 11 tf ally. All night long three big 
sharks »swain round and round the tiny craft in 
narrow circles, splashing the water into a livid, 
phosphorescent glow decidedly uncanny under the 
circ'uiuslaiices. The steamers My Froude i*ef erred 
to only use a small portion of the harbour, yet 
ill that ]K)rtion sharks are most nimierous. They 
browse around for the refuse from the cook’s 
galley. As for ‘Port Royal Tom,’ who was sup- 
posed to eat tliree or four sailors every morning 
for breakfast in the good old days, lie is merely 
a marine ‘Mrs Harris.’ ‘There ain’t no sich a 
person,’ and never -was. Sailors are all arrant 
sliarkophobists — ^if I may be allowed to coin a 
necessary -word. Jack Shark is their legendary 
enemy, and they blacken his reiJutation far more 
than he deserves. They see him from the deck of 
their ship, and think that if they fall overboard 
they will be gobbled up in a brace of shakes. As 
a matter of fact, the shark, seared to death, would 
dart a-way like lightning, and not stop swimming 
until he had covered two or three miles. There 
is a similar legend about the beautiful harbour 
of Nassau, in the Bahamas, -which is said to be 


guarded by a shark over fifteen feet in length, 
known as ‘The Harbour-Master.’ Sir William 
Robinson, G.C.M.G., formerly Governor of the 
Bahamas, remarked in a recent lecture before 
the Royal Colonial Institute: ‘I do not think 
that any one wdio has been iipset on the bar has 
ever reached the shore alive, and it cannot be 
distant more than two hundred yards.’ Now, as 
a matter of fact, I know a negro who used to 
bathe at that very spot every day. ‘ The Harbour- 
Master’ never troubled him, and he says it is a 
myth. 
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lieiglife of tw hundred feet, and comes down as 
swiftly and surely as an arrow to the mark. 
Equally good fishermen are the graceful frigate- 
birds, whose flight is the true poetry of motion; 
and the more oommonplace gulls, gluttoiiGUs little 
wretches, flock in myriads whenever there is a 
chance of a good feed. 

To the Englishman who loves his country, the 
harbour is dear by reason of its glorious associa- 
tion with bygone days when the ‘ bow of Ulysses ^ 
was indeed strung taut. Yaliant old Benbow, 
‘true pattern of English courage,’ was brought 
here to die of Ms wounds after the disastrous 
sea-fight off Santa Martha. On a brighter day 
the gallant Eodney sailed in triumph up the 
harbour \Yitli half of France’s greatest fleet, 
captured at ‘England’s Salamis.’ Nelson, when a 
captain, commanded one of the forts defending 
, Port Royal, dreaming his dreams and waiting for 
his chance. To this day three nameless graves 
are shown as those of his ‘three wives.’ The 
evidence is not good enough to hang a dog upon, 
and we may hope he was no worse than the 
average sailor before he met Lady Hamilton. 

The old- forts which preserved the harbour in 
those stormy days are crumbling to ruins, their 
walls dismantled and moss-grown, their rusty 
guns lying amidst tangled masses of tropical 
vegetation. Fort Augusta is the chief of these 
ancient defences, and is still used as a powder- 
magazine. No place on earth has a more ghastly 


record. It is a military Golgotha. No'vy that 
outcries are being made against War Oflice 
methods, it is interesting to recall the most 
criminal piece of mismanagement in the annals 
of the British army. The fort is built upon a 
malarial mangrove - swamp. There were many 
healthy sites which might have been used ; But 
the solitary,, fatal spot was chosen out of sheer 
perversity. Regiment after regiment went there 
—to die. Tradition says that of one battalion 
only two men survived. There is no place round 
the fort where horses can trot a hundred yards ; 
but the saj)ient War Office of one of the Georges 
actually sent out a regiment of Hussars, who 
perished like the rest. Fort Augusta has slain 
more men than the bloodiest battle in history. 
Thank God ! it is now garrisoned only by a 
small guard of negro soldiers, who are constantly 
relieved. Modern batteries in healthy locations 
replace the ruined forts. 

Rich ill romance, distinguished for its beauty 
even amidst West Indian scenery, and prodigal 
of pleasure to the sportsman, the harbour is 
my constant delight. It is pleasant to sail along 
with a fair wind and a cloudless sky ; pleasanter 
still to drift beneath the rich glory of the 
tropic moon with a banjo aboard; but pleasantest 
of all to beat home in the teeth of a tearing 
squall, with the spray flying to the burgee and 
the boat half-full of water. That brings out the 
grit in a man. 


[Copyright in the United States of America by Maiy Stuart Boyd.] 
CHAPTER XXV. — BITTER-SWEET. 


I HE remaining weeks of her stay in 
England proved a busy time for 
Lucie, who had returned to Queen’s 
Gate, where Honoria was already 
actively engaged in preparations 
for her wedding, which had been 


fixed to take place early in October. 

It was a most agreeable surprise to Lucie to 
And . the attitude of aggrieved toleration where- 


with Honoria had been accustomed to regard 


her changed to one of amiable cordiality. For 
■ Lucie’s share in the unexpected restoration of her 
iixlclti’s property, and Honoria’s assurance that 
she alone possessed Mr Ruddenheim’s affections, 
.. combined with the knowledge that very shortly 
the troublesome Colonial cousin would set 
forth, oil’ the return journey to her far-away 
' .home, had all had a felicitous effect in mollifying 
Honoria. . > i 

: ■ For the first time in her existence Honoria 
was too busy to be discontented ; consequently 
Honoria was happy. 

‘ ..Mr Ruddenheim had deferred to her unques- 
‘tiajiably' good taste respecting the complete 


redecoratioii of the Bayswater mansion, which 
was in progress against the advent of its new 
mistress. So fiom morning till night Miss 
Seton-Lorimer had not an idle moment. Iflie 
hours which were not passed in choosing tints 
and in deciding upon the selection and disposition 
of furniture wei’e spent in driving from one 
place of business to another. For the trousseau 
of a maiden with Hoiioria’s aspirations was a 
matter demanding and receiving much personal 
attention from the heads of even exclusive 
establishments. 

Every bride is a heroine to her sex ; and 
Honoria gloried in the position. Even her 
ai)pearance improved under the influence of 
wholesome excitement. Her skin became clearer ; 
her expression lost its stereotyped suavity, and 
became almost natural. She was so nice to her 
fmice Lucie actually began to imagine that 
it was really the man Honoria was in love with, 
not the married state. 

To Mr Lorimer’s regret, both Lucie and Lieu- 
tenant Tresscott had resolutely refused to accept 
the thousand pounds, although Lucie gratified her 
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uncle by allowing Mm to refund the four hundred 
pounds she had lost—money that Lucie at once 
remitted to her father in repayment of the 
second sum for that amount which, immediately 
on hearing of her loss, he had cabled to her. 
With the remainder of her father’s allowance she 
revelled among the tempting wares of the shops, 
whose goods impressed her Colonial-bred mind as 
being so amazingly cheap. 

It was a vast gratification to Lucie to antici- 
pate returning to her family laden with tangible 
signs of her affection and thought for them. She 
purchased handsome materials and good laces for 
her mother, dainty frocks and hats and lingerie 
for Kitty. There were gifts for her father 
also, though to think of articles that would 
suit his taste was a harder task than buying 
any amount of fal-lals and frippery for her 
mother and sister; for in the little issues of 
life Mr Peter Lorimer’s nature inclined to the 
captious, and he had a way of receiving affection’s 
tributes in a spirit that was more critical than 
grateful. 

‘Why, you might as well buy a trousseau when 
you’re at it,’ Hoiioria remarked, seeing the lavish 
way Lucie bought pretty frocks suitable for the 
Southern summer to which she was going. But 
though Lucie laughed off the matter, she had 
flushed hotly at Honoria’s jest, for in her secret 
heart she knew she was preparing for her 
marriage with David Straight. 

As time p)rogres3ed, the vow that, as a matter 
of conscience, she had taken, never dreaming of 
the untoward influence it v/ould exercise on her 
future, had begun to press more and more heavily 
upon her heart. Ofttimes in the hm^ry-scurry of 
her last weeks in town she forgot it for a little ; 
then the memory of her rash pledge came back 
with a rush, blighting her pleasure. 

The Admiralty, graciously condescending to 
accede to Tresscott’s req^iiest, had reappointed 
him to the Australian station; and his i>assage 
was already secured by a quick steamer direct to 
xVuckland, that w’as due to sail on the 14th of 
September. Lucie’s berth in the same ship had 
been taken early ; and Tresscott, no^v happy in 
the prospect of a long voyage in her company, 
was with his father spending the end of his 
leave at a shooting-box in Scotland. Letters in 
his scrawling handwriting, and ' offerings of game 
packed in fragrant heather — game that the 
Queen’s Gate servants objected to because it 
entailed labour in plucking and dressing — arrived 
frerpiently to remind Lucie that, although Tress- 
cott’s body might be in the Highlands, his heart 
was in London. 

.A dress-length of Macleod tartan — the clan to 
which a Tresscott grandmother had l;)elonged — 
had come to Lucie with the Commander’s love ; 
and, surveying herself in the extremely smart 
travelling-costume whereinto Fredoiine had gra- 
4;i,ously consented to fashion it, Lucie wept secret 


tears to think that, the voyage once ended, her 
future travelling must be done with David 
Straight. 

She bitterly regretted not having coiiiided in 
Tommy her intention of marrying Straight ; but 
unless he led up to the subject, it was a difficult 
one for a maiden to broach. 

‘ Perhaps David may have changed. He may not 
any longer wish me.’ She tried hard to cherish 
the idea that therein might lie an easy way out 
of her difficulties, though common-sense assured 
her that it was a forlorn hope. Straight had 
gained a seat in the Hew Zealand Parliament 
now, and life as the wife of a member of the 
House of Kepresentatives might have been toler- 
able if only Lucie sighed to think of the 

ditFerence Tresscott’s chancing to get leave had 
\vrought in her life-scheme. 

September came, and the day of Lucie’s depar- 
ture drew near. Honoria had professed herself 
\TOef Lilly disappointed that her cousin could not 
delay another fortnight to act as one of her 
bridesmaids ; but the chance of a direct steamer 
to Auckland had presented itself, and was not to 
be missed. 

Mr Euddenheim, touched by Lucie’s reticence 
regarding his spasmodic attraction toward her- 
self, had insisted on presenting her with a replica 
of the gifts intended for the bridesmaids, as a 
mark of his esteem. It was a bangle beiiring a 
design of two hearts — the one with the mono- 
gram H.S.L., the other -with P.B. — pierced by au 
arrow and surmounted by a true-lovers’-knot in 
diamonds; but if Lucie’s keen sense of the 
ridiculous lent a tinge of humour to the situa- 
tion, she concealed it, and thanked the donor 
wdth becoming grace. 

The night before Lucie sailed, Honoria, for 
once setting aside her own inclinations, gave a 
little dinner-party to those friends with whom 
Lucie’s visit had been more immediately 
connected. 

The Commander %ras there, fresh from his 
shooting exploits, regretful about the near parting 
with his son, but fuE of an as yet embryonic 
scheme for spending the succeeding winter in the 
South Seas. Aunt Sarah, looking neater and 
nicer than ever, wore a soft gray satin, trimmed 
with some old lace whose value inspired respect 
even in Honoria. Mr Muter, who arrived incon- 
veniently early, brought Lucie as a parting gift 
a copy of his manual on zoophytes. She was 
pleased to see that he wore a ne^v well-fitting 
evening- suit, and that white silk socks, of 
which he seemed inordinately proud, adorned 
his ankles. . , . 

Mr and Mrs Denman were expected ; hut Mrs 
Denman, wffio arrived twenty-five minutes late, 
apologised for her husl:)aiid’s absence by saying 
that at the last moment he had been prevented 
from coming. 

‘Found his dress-clothes ruined by moths, and" 
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blamed me for it. Me ! as if I bad any tiling to 
do -witli tile matters’ she told Lncie coiiMeiitially. 
isn’t that Man all over?’ 

At dessert Mr Seton-Lorimer — who dearly 
loved any occasion that demanded an oration — 
rising : from his chair j formally presented Lncie 
with a costly pearl necklace clasped with a 
diamond rose, at the same time proposing the 
future prosperity of his niece in terms of such 
warm aiiection that only the sympathetic pressure 
of Tommy’s hand, which had reassuringly grasped 
hers under cover of the tableclotli, prevented 
Lucie from breaking down altogether. 

Tresscott’s share in the recovery of his stolen 
property Mr BetoiirLorimer acknowledged by the 
bestowal of as handsome a set of nautical instru- 
ments as money could buy, a purchase in ivhose 
selection he had wisely secured the secret con- 
nivance of the Gommander. 

‘Nice little girl/ remarked Mr Buddenlieim 
when the ladies had adjourned to the dravuug- 
room. ‘Pity she has to go back to that God- 
forsaken place. I suppose she ’ll be marrying 
.shortly/ 

‘Will she?’ Tommy said interrogatively, won- 
dering whether Mr Btiddenlieim spoke from 
knowledge or merely indulged in prophecy. 

‘Yes. Going to marry some fellow she met 
out there. Why, didn’t you know ? She told me 
so herself/ lie added, perceiving that his informa- 
tion held a surprise, and not a pleasant one, for 
Tresscott. ‘But, I say, she told me in confidence. 
So perhaps you ’d better not niention it. I can 
depend on you?’ : 

‘Yes. You can depend on me,’ Tommy 
answered, never doubting tliat it was Ghalloner 
to whom Lucie had referred, and feeling sorely 
wounded at the lack of confidence shown in 
him both by his friend and by the ghi he 
Aoved. 

Thus it came about that during the early daj-s 
of the voyage Tresscott’s manner w'as oddly con- 
strained. But Lucie was not at ease either. 
Their intercourse had lost its spontaneity and 
' its brightness. The memory of Ruddenheiin’s 
revelation haunted Tommy, as the recollection 
of her resolve shadowed Lucie, and both were 
wretched. 

^ “Many a time Tresscott would have put his 
future to the test, hut that an indefinable some- 
thing in Lucie’s manner taught him that any 
■ attempt tO' put thoir relations on a more tender 
' footing could only end in a rebuff; and Lucie, 

. uncertain ‘ of her power to resist should Tommy 
/plead for himself, carefully avoided giving him 
an opportunity . of speaking. She busied herself 
with the children of ailing mothers, played chess 
with the invalids, and tided hard to school her 
■faltering soul to patience. 

Meanwhile' the days slipped''by. Through calm 
and storm the . Emtcqm had steadily ploughed 
her way southwards, and the voyage neared its 


end. It was their last night at sea : the morrow 
would find them at Auckland. A day later 
Tresscott would journey south to join his 
new ship, which wns stationed at Wellington. 
The night was wet and stormy. Lucie— trying 
hard to persuade herself that she was glad she 
had succeeded in adhering to her deteriimia- 
tion to give Tommy no chance of acquainting 
her with the state of Ms feelings— was in the 
saloon joining half-heartedly in a hilarious game 
of cards with the younger members of the 
company. 

There is a note in a man’s voice that no true 
woman ever refuses to obey. So when Tresscott, 
suddenly appearing by her side, said in a tone 
of quiet authority, ‘ Lucie, come on deck at once ; 
I wish you,’ Lucie, w'ho would have resisted any 
amount of entreaty, rose without a protest, and, 
handing her cards to a substitute, followed her 
master. 

‘But it is so wet/ slie said, drawing back at 
sight of the rain-lashed promenade. Tommy’s 
sole answer was to dash into the deserted deck 
writing-room and requisition a tartan-lined wrax^ 
that lay on a couch. 

‘ There I ’ he said, drawing the cloak round 
her shoulders, and its hood over her head, ‘Now 
come.’ 

A splash of spray caught them as he guided 
her across the intervening strip of wet planks 
to the shelter of the roofed seat at the end of 
the deck-house. 

For a space they were silent- In the music- 
room beneath some one was singing ‘ Soldiers 
of the Queen,’ All around was the rush of wind 
and rain, the surge of the great waters of the 
Pacific. 

Lucie 'waited, inqvitient yet reluctant, to hear 
Tre.sscott’s first woids. 

‘Lucie, I wish you had put more conlidence 
in, me.’ . 

‘But there was nothing I could tell,’ she 
answered, weakly taking refuge in subterfuge. 

Notliing to tell ! Tresscott’s heart leaj)ed at 
the words. ‘ Then it wasn’t true V he cried, 
turning quickly. ‘ Why, Lucie, I must be an 
ass — I thought you had promised to marry 
Ghalloner.’ 

‘ Ghalloner ? Oh, no, no ! ’ 

‘Funny I should have believed that’ Imme- 
diately Tommy’s face was aglow with delight at 
this unexpected demolition of his bugbear. ‘But 
Vie did ask you, didn’t he? Was it at the 
island ? ’ 

‘No. He wrote a few days later.’ 

‘And you told him, dear V The tender 

inffection in Tommy’s voice made her heart 
throb. 

‘And I told him, I could never marry a mail 
I did not respect. But,’ she continued quickly, 
fearful lest Tommy might imagine her free, 
‘yoix ought to know there’s somebody else’^ 
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‘Somebody you love?’ 

‘Oil no 1 Somebody I ought to marry.’ 

‘Who is he?’ Tommy asked bluntly, 

‘You’ve met him: David Straight.’ 

‘But you used to dislike Straight.’ 

‘Oh, yes, yes ! I did — I do. But~oh, Tommy ! 
—I was so foolish, and I didn’t really know you 
then.’ Lucie never quite knew how it came that 
the confession of her vow was Sobbed out on 
Tommy’s clamp shoulder. 

Long afterwards anything moist touching 
Lucie’s cheek brought vivid j,y back the sur- 
rouiidiiigs and emotions of that night ; her feel- 
ing of mingled rapture and regret, the motion of 
the ship, the sound of wailing waters, the keen 
breath of the ozone, the sense of aloofness from 
all the world, as the frail ship buffeted her way 
through the angry waves. 

ALL around them lay darkness and silence. 
The one light visible from tlie shelter burned 
dimly behind its rain-lashed encasement. Some- 
times a sailor in oilskins crossed the disc of 
light and vanished. Only a distant strain of 
music at times reminded them that they were 
not alone, 

Hearing Lucie’s disclosure, Tresscott tried in 
vain to argue: her out of remaining constant 
to her resolve ; hut she felt it a point of con- 
science, a religious duty. Her wings had grown, 
strong now, strong enough to bear her for- 
v'ard even against adverse winds ; and his 
pleading failed to alter her decision, though, to 
Tresscott’s joy, she made no secret that her love 
was his. 

‘Of course, David may not wish to marry me 
now. I’ve been away nearly nine months. Oh 


Tommy ! don’t you think he is sure to have seen 
somebody he likes better ?’ 

But Tommy took counsel with his own heart, 
and it gave him the unsatisfactory assurance that, 
having loved Lucie, Straight could not possibly 
descend to another. 

‘Let us say our good-byes here, if they must 
be good-byes,’ Tommy pleaded. So, oblivious of 
the lapse of time, they lingered on in the 
seclusion of the shelter. 

Eight bells in little shwering chimes smote the 
moist air. 

‘Lights burning bright, and all’s well/ sang 
the watch. 

Tliroiigh the surge of the sea the cry arose in 
wailing crescendo. To Lucie it sounded like a 
summons from another world— a call to return 
from those forbidden lields of elysium whereto; 
the knowledge of mutual love had transported 
them, ba,ck to the everyday world, to that 
matter-of-fact sphere where duty rules as ■with 
a rod of iron. 

The precious feeling of isolation had lied. 
They were no longer alone. The alert figure of 
the ofiicer hastening to take liis watch on tbe 
bridge passed the end of the shelter and ascended 
the step-ladder. A gang of men iniiffled in oil- 
skins trooped past, grumbling as they went. 

‘ Twelve o’clock 1 ’ Lucie exclaimed in alarni. 

‘ Surely it can’t possibly be midnight ? Every 
one must be in bed long ago.’ 

‘At any rate these stolen hours are our own, 
Lucie,’ Tresscott replied, tendedy replacing the 
hood that had fallen back from her head. ‘ Your , 
future ma.y belong to some one else ; but even hc' 
cannot rob us of to-night,’ 
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,By Rev. E. J. ILUiDY, M.A..j Chaplain to the I 

though Married^ Mr 

|HINA is the problem of ; the , twen- 
tieth century. Whatever that great 
country becomes and whatever the 
European Powers do with it will 
inliuence more than anything else 
the destiny of the world. Five 
hundred inillions of most intelligent, patient 
people, who can live upon nothing, and vdio 
have no objection to die : what can they not do ? 
The worst of it is that no one understands China 
or what she is going to do next. It is, like a 
woman, a conundrum : we shall never guess her, 
hut we shall never, never give her up. To one 
coining for the first time to China everything 
seems to be upside-down ; but it is not really so. 
The Chinese can give as good reasons for their 
manners and customs as can Britishers for theirs ; 
and things that seem to us most absurd in China 
when first we see them are afterwards discovered 


brces, lioiig-Korig, Aulhor of Hoio to ho lla;ppy^ 
Thomm Atkim, tko,. 

to he most reasonable. John Chinaman, with Ids 
placid, patient smile, and eyes that see ap)pareiitly 
round corners, is by no means so great a fool as 
he looks. 

As, then, China is so out of the common, and 
a countr}^ about 'wdiich we shall hear iniicli in. 
the future, perhaps it may interest readers if 
I note down a few of the first impressions 
which I had on coming out here to Iloiig- 
Kong as Cliaplain to the Forces. When I . 
hear Mr Thomas Atkins talking contemptuously 
of ‘them Chinese,’ I tell him that ‘them,' 
Chinese’ were a highly civilised, deeply philo- 
sophical people when we were painted savages, ' 
and that they have probably forgotten ' more 
than we ever knew. 

To us China is a veritable topsy-tiirvydom 5 
but of course England seems the same to. the'. , 
Chinese. Their compass points to the south, 
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to the north. The bow of their junks is like the 
stern of our vessels, and the junks seem to sail 
backwards. In Western lands a pillow is a hag 
of feathers to support the head ; in China a 
pillow is a support for the neck— either a small 
stool of bamboo, a block of wood, or more com- 
monly a brick. Wliat corresponds to his Christian 
name comes cafter a Chinaman’s surname ; with 
us it is the other way. The Chinese put on hats 
when saluting ; we take them off. They laugh on 
receiving bad news, to deceive evil spirits. Long 
nails on the hands in China are a sign of re- 
spectability ; in England, of untidiness. The place 
of honour at a Chinese feast is at the left hand 
of the host. A Ohinamaii rides with his heels 

instead of his toes in the stirrups. He keeps 

out of step when walking with others. The 

Chinese read their hooks backward, and write 

in an opposite way to what we do. With 
them the mourning colour is white ; with us 
it is black. At a fashionable dinner, with them 
soup is the last course ; with us it is the 
first, Chinese women wear trousers, and the 
men frecpiently gowns. xl Chinaman pays a 
physician to keep himself and his family well ; 
we pay when we turn ill. When he meets 
acquaintances he shakes his own hand and not 
theirs as we do. 

The Chinese seem to have no nerves, and 
never fuss like Anglo-Saxons. Exercise for its 
own sake seems to tliein madness. Even the 
children play very quietly, and the babies remain 
perfec*.tly tranquil tied on the backs of mothers 
who are at work. A Cantonese asked a servant 
about a foreign lady whom he had seen playing 
tennis : ‘ How much is she paid for rushing 

about like that?’ On being told ‘Hothirig,’ he 
would not believe it. 

The conservatism of the Chinese was first 
observed by me on the steamer in which I 
crossed the Pacific. The Mjoy’ who attended me 
at dinner always wanted to bring exactly the 
.same food as that which I ordered the first da}", 
and seemed to think I should have no change. 
A cook used to break and throw away an egg 
before making a certain pudding because the first 
egg happened to be a bad one when he was 
shown how to make that pudding. 

' - Tiiat riches are a burden is felt when travel- 
ling in China. Even the Mexican dollar is 
heavy, and when you get for one of these from 
eight hundred to a thousand brass pieces of 
money called caski with holes in the centre and 
tied on strings, it may he imagined what an 
•amount of ‘ Mthy . lucre ’ you must bring with 
yon for even a short tour. And the lucre is 
filthy ; it cannot be handled without contamina- 
tion. The losses on silver coins are great; those 
■ belonging to one part of the country will not be 
. accepted at all in another, or only at a heavy 
discount. The inexperienced traveller loses both 
'When he buys them and when he sells them. As 


for the strings of cash, their value changes every 
day and in every place. 

A man will sell his house and land and all 
that he has in order to provide a suitable 
funeral for a parent. Filial piety requires that 
lie should mourn three years, and during this 
time he frequently spends whole nights at the 
grave. According to Chinese teacliing, ‘selfish 
attachment to wife and children’ may be unfilial 
conduct, and a typical instance of the contrary is 
given. A man with one child said to his wife, 
‘ We are so poor that we cannot support mother ; 
why not bury the child ? We may have another ; 
but if mother should die, we cannot obtain her 
again.’ His wife dared not oppose him, and 
accordingly a hole was dug, when a vase full of 
money, and bearing an inscription stating that 
Heaven bestowed this reward on a filial son, was 
found. 

The Chinese are a most economical people. 
This struck me when I was staying in the north 
of the country. There the peox:>le will eat horse, 
mule, donkey, or any animal, and they wdll eat 
all of the animal, and even when it has died , of 
disease. The smallest children are sent out to 
gather fuel. You will .see boys up in trees 
beating off leaves as if they were fruit, and not 
a straw is allowed to lie idle on the ground. 
Scotch thrift is nothing conqxired to Chinese 
economy. Iii ordinary houses a dim light v’hicli 
costs almost nothing will be. placed in a hole in 
a dividing wall so as to light two apartments. 
An old woman who was hobbling along painfully 
was asked where she was going to. She was 
going to the home of a relative, so as to die in 
a place .near to the family graveyard, and thus 
avoid the expense of coftiu-bearers for so long a 
distance. 

A Chinaman is never in a hurry ; but tlie 
amount of cheerful labour which he does is 
astonishing. He will take his time to it, how- 
ever, and he is as inaccurate about time as lie 
is about everything else. It is necessary when 
travelling to ascertain, when the distance is 
given in miles (li), whether the miles are Marge’ 
or not ! The method of reckoning is freijuently 
based, not on distance, but on the difficulty of 
getting over the ground. xLsk a Chinaman liow 
many families there are in his native village, and 
he will answer, ‘A few hundred,’ ‘Several hun- 
dred,’ or ‘Not a few.’ As for a Chinese census, 
all that can be said of it is wliat was said 
of tlie Supreme Court of the Lhiited States : 
that it has ‘the last guess at the case.’ 

Chinese who make a ‘practice of virtue’ often 
keep an account in which they charge themselves 
with every bad act they can remember, and 
credit themselves with every good one. The 
balance between the two shows their standing at 
any parti<mlar time in the account-books of the 
Chinese Rhadamanthus. Among the acts by 
which merit may be accumulated is the jmrehase 
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of live birds and fisli that tliey may be restored 
to tbeir native elements. It is easier to stand on 
tlie brink of a river, watcb a fisherman lower liis 
net, pay for his catch, and throw it back into 
the river than to look into the cases of needy 
men and women and give them judicious help. 
Besides, the fish are done with, while this is 
not always the case with human recipients of 
charity. A medical missionary was asked hy a 
native gentleman to cure a hliiid beggar. It 
was a ease of cataract, and an operation restored 
sight. Then the missionary was waited upon hy 
the same gentleman, and told that, as he had 
destroyed the only means by which the hlind 
man could get a living— that is, by begging — 
it was the duty of the missionary to make it up 
to him by taking him into his employment as a 
gatekeeper 1 

On their wedding-day brides, who are nearly 
always very young, are ^ chafied ^ uiiinercifully. 
When they come to their new home they are 
subjected to the same sort of criticism exiDressed 
aloud to their face as a newly bought horse. In 
some places it is allowable for any one to turn 
hack the curtains of her sedan-chair and stare at 
a bride, or even to throw handfuls of hayseed or 
chaff upon her carefully oiled hair. 

The theory of responsibility as understood in 
China seems to us Westerns to he unjust, but 
from another point of view to have something to 
recommend it. In the year 1873 ^ a Chinaman 
was accused of having broken open the grave of 
a relative of the Imperial family in order to 
rob the coffin of certain gold, silver, and jade 
ornaments which had been buried in it. The 
entire family of the criminal — consisting of four 
generations, from a man more tlian ninety years 
of age to a female infant only a few months old — ■ 
was exterminated.’ The fact, however, that No. 1, 
or the headman, in any position is responsible for 
every act of his suboi'diiiates is a great help to 
European employers. There is a tradition of a 
liead-compradore in a hanic, who was called to 
account because the ^ boy ’ had allowed a mosquito 
to insinuate itself within the mosquito-net of the 
bank manager. 

Instead of saying ‘How do you do?’ when 
one Chinese acquaintance meets another he 
asks, ‘ Have you eaten your rice ? ’ If the inter- 


rogated pex'son has done this he answers, ‘Yes. 

I beg your pardon.’ He begs pardon for having 
anticipated his acquaintance at breakfast or 
dinner. 

A South Sea Islander said of his race, ‘As. 
soon as we open our mouth a lie is born;’ and 
the Chinese acknowledge without shame the same 
of themselves. It may he true amongst Western 
nations that ‘the affairs of life hinge tipoii con- 
fidence;’ hut this is not true in the East, and 
least of all in China. Here in China they hinge 
upon suspicion. There are few Ohinese who 
attach any importance to keejjing an engagement. 
Most of them are like the man who, being 
accused of having broken his promise, replied 
that it was of no consequence, as he could make 
another just as good. The Chinese say that one 
should never refuse a request in an abrupt 
manner ; on the contrary, he should grant it in 
form, although with no intention to do so in sub- 
stance. ‘ Put him off till to-morrow, and then 
Until another to-morrow. Thus you comfort his 
heart.’ 

It is considered good manners in China to 
speak contemptuously of whatever belongs to the 
speaker and in terms of praise of whatever 
relates to the person addressed. The polite 
Chinese wall refer to his wdfe as his ‘ dull 
thorn,’ or in some similar elegant figure of 
speech, wdiile the rustic affudes to the companion 
of his joys and sorrows as his ‘stinking wminan.’ 
They wall speak of your honourable wdfe, your 
honourable lioiise, honourable horse, dog, and 
so on. ■ 

No civilised nation is so superstitious and 
credulous as the Chinese. On the two days of 
the month set apart for that purpose, the fox, 
the -weasel, the hedgehog, the snake, and the rat 
are worshipped. These are stjded in printed 
placards ‘Their Excellencies.’ Of Cliiiia it might 
be said, as Gibbon remarked of Kome, that to 
the common people all religions are equally true, 
to the philosoplier all are equally false, and to 
the magistrate all are equally useful. Of the 
Emperor of China, as of the Eoman Emperor, it 
might he affirined that he is ‘at once a high- 
priest, an atheist, and a god 1 ’ This is what has 
come of Confucianism, mixed with polytheism 
and pantheism. 


jjUPERSTITIOUS associations and evil 
reputation have hitherto prevented 
a full appreciation of the iridesceiit 
splendour of the opal ; hut now 
the exquisite vari-coloured stone, 
fiashing wuth living fire, ranks 
as the jewel representing the various emotions 
of the human heart. 


The probable opal district extends from latitude 
twenty- two degrees to thirty-two degrees south, , 
and longitude one hundred and forty-one degrees ■ 
to one hundred and forty-six degrees east; but 
the best-known parts are situated across the ; 
far-famed Darling River in New South Wales, , ; - 
and between the Bulloo and Paroo Bivets xn r' 
Queensland. Weatwai'd, out on- Cooper’s Cr^ek, - 
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tlie country is reported to be very wealthy; 
blit, as only a few of the most adventurous pros- 
pectors have ever been there, the ju’^babilities 
are that Nature will guard lier treasures until 
some inventive genius discovers bow to go and 
take them. 

The town of Wliite Cliffs is the centre of 
the New South Wales fields ; and from it, I 
believe, nearly all the opal in the world is sup- 
plied, The town is a marvellous combination of 
galvanised iron erections and tents. The former 
comprise the drinking-saloons, the latter the 
abode of successful miners ; but the greater 
part of the population has only the brilliant 
constellations of the Southern Ileiuisphere for a 
roof. 

The opal is found in parallel seams at various 
recognised depths from the surface to forty feet ; 
but the best is obtained on the fifteen feet-strata, 
and conseq^iiently that level is more exploited 
than any other. The land is pegged out and 
held much as gold claims are, forty feet square 
being allowed to each man. The first operation 
is to sink a hole about six feet deep ; then, if no 
opal has been met with, a rough windlass is 
erected, and the work of ex,ca\’’atioii is continued 
rmtil a seam of op«al is cut through or ‘bottom^ 
(generally the forty-feet level) is reached. If no 
paying opal has been struck — opal of every colour 
and shade abounds everywhere, but that which 
has not the living tire of green or gold is con- 
sidered valueless — the miner drives a tunnel along 
one of the levels in search of the elusive gem or 
. sinks a shaft elsewhere. However, the miners 
are reluctant to leave the shafts of their oum 
sinking; for, «as they say, ^one stroke of the 
pick .may lay Imre a seam of “'pin-fire” opal or 
break in two a rich baud of “orange.”’ These 
two varieties of the gem are readily sold to 
buyers on the held at prices ranging from fifteen 
to thirty pounds per ounce. 

Wlien I first \dsited White Cliffs I had a vague 
idea that opal was a blue stone; but I knew 
nothing whatever of its nature or value, or the 
; method of finding it. Having had previous ex- 
perience oii goldfields, I knew" how" to secure iny 
claim, and eventually pegged out one adjoining 
that ; of : a tall, lanky Australian, who said bis 
name was *Copl’ Dan, because he could ahvays 
find that substance but had never yet ^struck’ a 
^pot’ or rich find of opal. I laboured manfully 
,at my li pie, as . Ban called it, and by the close 
of the htst day , had excavated three feet. 

, On the second day I sent my pick crashing 
through a substance ' which rang like glass, and 
Viinstmctiyely had "struck it’ in 

a double sense. ' Cafefniiy I worked round the 
stuff, and at length itncovered a layer of deep- 
blu^ shining atones, which extended away into 
the ’aide of my shaft The sim was directly 
. dverh^^d^ and the temperature about one hundred 
■ and' forty' degrees ; . but I - did not,; feel the heat, 


for here was fortune within my grasp. 1 picked 
out slab after slab of tlie glistening stones, and 
bunvnved along borizon tally. There seemed to 
be no end of the seam, and soon I had filled 
my bucket. 

I noticed that the stones had passed through 
a series of changes in hue, a brilliant piiilc 
now" taking the place of the former deep -blue 
colour. However, I did not notice that I was 
also undermining the ground, and only realised 
that all w"as not right when the wnlls fell 
in and almost buried me. Luckily Dan heard 
my shout, ran over, and at length dug me 
out. 

"How did 3 ’oii git under thet?’ he asked in 
surprise, as I ■wiped the earth from my eyes and 
ears. 

Filled w"itli gratitude because of my rescue, I 
readied, ‘Dan, I believe there are tons of opal in 
there, I have filled my bucket, and wvas digging 
for more wdien the ground collapsed.’ 

‘Te filled a bucket?’ he gasped. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘An’ is’t there now"?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘Then let me at it,’ cried Dan, jumping down 
into the hole. Plying liis shovel vigorously, in 
an incredibly short time he threw" the earth 
from the shaft and grasped the buclnet. Then 
the air W"as filled 'with true Australian bush- 
poetry. 

When he had exhausted himself I inquired the 
reason for his po-werful language ; but tlie look 
he gave me in reply instantly sent the tempera- 
ture in my iieighbonrliood dow"n to zero. 

‘ My colonial 1 ’ he at length got out. ‘ A 
bucketful ! Tons o’ it ! An’-— an’ I digged it 

up. lly oath, if ye weren’t sicli a durned new" 
chum I’d make ye eat it.’ 

‘Why, Dan, wdiat’s wrong?’ I inquired 
anxiously. 

‘ Wrong ! ’ lie repeated scornfully. ^ It ’s only 
poteli, an’ not worth a drink, the wliole durned 
lot.’ 

‘But’ 

‘Come along,’ said he, ‘an’ I’ll show ye tons 
in my shaft, an’ ye can liev’ it all fur the takin’ 
aivay.’ 

To say that I W"as surprised would be like 
saying that a temxjerature of one hundred and 
forty degreies is W"arm : it is — exceqitionally so. 
When I saw the glistening w^alls of Dan’s shaft 
scintillating W"itli colour right down to the forty- 
feet level on ivhich he "was working I felt any- 
thing but pleased. 

I soon resumed my labours, and continued 
hard at -work for sevenil days. Occasionally I cut 
through seams of o]ial matrix carrying stones of 
beautiful red tints and sometimes of a peculiar 
blend of almost every colour. For all these 
Dan had but one contemptuous name, ‘poteli,’ 
w"Hch is tbe miner’s term for inferior opal ; 
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and after hearing liis verdict I would go 
on again sinking the shaft, my hopes sinking 
correspondingly. 

One day Dan came over to my shaft in a fever 
of excitement ; and, sliding clown my windlass- 
rope, he soon stood beside me. 

‘ Does yer kno'w the nigger’s claim 1 ’ he asked 
abruptly when he touched die bottom. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘It’s lliree claims above 
you and me. What about it?’ 

‘Well,’ said Dan, ‘he’s fairly struck it, an’ a 
pot too’ 

‘Of potchP I incpiired, ‘There is plenty of 


emeralds. I was speechless with astuiiishnieiit, for 
it wn,s the grandest display of gems in their 
natural state I had ever seen. The seam carry- 
ing them, however, suddenly dijiped at an acute 
angle, and near the bottom of the wall dis- 
appeared entirely. 

‘Never mind, Gleorge,’ said Dan as he viewmd 
the apparently “cut-out” seam ; ‘ye’ve got enough 
opal on the surface tliare to keep ye slingiu’ bad 
beer all life.— Can ye make anytliin’ outen 

it r he continued, addressing me. 

‘Oh yes,’ I replied, trying the level. ‘It is 
cvidentlv running south from here, and will 
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inside my claim, and wliat it was worth could as 
yet only be guessed at. 

‘Men,’ I said, ‘the probabilities are that this 
formation extends farther over towards the west, 

sp’- But my audience were gone. They had 

heeird enough; and in ten minutes both Ban 
and George had pegged out new claims in the 
direct line of the seam, thus abandoning their 
old claims for the chances that might be in the 
new. They were right, however; and in half- 
an-hour the ground was pegged out for miles 
around. 

_ The great curse on the opal-fields is the drink- 
ing proclivities of the men ; and although flour 
and other necessaries may sometimes he unpro- 
curable m the diy seasons, liquor, such as it is 
can always he had ; and-to those who care to 
take It xinder the circumstances — it is to be had 
gratis. These strange oiroumstanoes are to be 
explained thus: when a miner strikes a ‘pot’ he 
at once sells all that he can readily uncover, and 
aen rushes into the nearest saloon, flings tlie 
buyers cheque on the bar, and ‘shouts’ or calls 
lor drinks for all comers. The news quicklv 
spreads, and soon every man knows that ‘Soottie’ 


has struck h. and that free drinks are dispensed 
at tlie ■ Ij moil- Jack ^ saloon. 


and the buyers are all either Germans or"^ 
The latter retire from business after havino' 

CMs ; and, judging from that fact and thel 


Oil the opal-fields there are no labour disputes • 

Of course it is 

desirable to have a comrade to assist at the wind- 
bi&s, and many strange partnerships are formed 
lor that purpose. 

_ The day’s work begins about balf-past eight, and 
IS continued more or less industriously until Iirdf- 
past eleven. At that time the man at the wind- 
lass boils the billy, and then hauls up his 
perspiring mate from the candle-lit gloom of the 
workmgs to the light of day. After this meal 
work m resumed until four o’clock ; but at that 
liour the opal-seeker must cease his daily toil 
or he ivill be forcibly assisted to do so by his 
mdigiiant neighboui-s. The ne.xt hour k devoted 
to fancy cooking, and at five o’clock the men 
uiiie on the various results. 

Baturdays and Sundays are given over to siiorts 
wavShing, and drinking. Sometimes these days are 
also taken advantage of to prospect new ground- 
hut as no one has yet been cable to tell from sur- 
lace indications what is the formation underneath, 
the miner invariably tosses up a penny and de- 
termines from its fall where next lie will try 
his luck. " 

, races of humanity 

on the fields make certain lines of trade peculiarly 
■.their OTO. .The .Chinese are well repesented 

■ tT A storekeepers. The camel-drivers are 
aU Afghans - hut- the bidlock-drivers are-well, 
one M only to listen 'for a moment to their 
poefciral mode of expression to know that they 
Me true sons of Britannia’s . Southern Empire. 

genei-ally English' or 

■ Scotch ; the lucky mm is usu ally an Irishman; 


at least ‘do’ well. ’ they 

I have travelled far and have staked my claim 
on every goldfield of any note; but White Cliffs 
lo the only place tliat I know where a man of no 
experience may he reasonably confident of at le-mt 
earning a good living. There are few men on the 
opal-fields who do not average five pounds per 
week, and the chance is-for the man who stays 
long enough-that he will one day make' l,k 
fortune. 

TlTiite Cliffs, although situated in New South 
H ales IS much more accessible from Adelaide than 
from Sydney, and is best reached by rail from the 
^uth Australian capital to the famous Great 
Barrier town of Broken Hill, thence by mail- 
coach one hundred and eighty miles to the opal- 
fields. From the other capitals, the route is by 
rail to Cobar, five hundred miles west from 
Sydney; from Cobar the coach crosse.s the 
desert to the Barling River at Wilcannia ; and 
tlieiice another coach runs three times weekly 
over the reiucaining sev 


'enty miles to the fields 


rm 11 ^ ninths lo uie neJds. 

I he whole country is of opal formation, and onlv 
awaits the advent of the intrepid and systematic ' 
iortune-seeker to yield its treasure to Iiis hand. 


THE SKYLAllK. 

The skylark in tlie morning 
Sings a song of liope and trust ; 

He asks not for God’s bounty: 

He kno^ys that come it must. 

And the listener’s heart is turned to Heaven, 
His faith raised from the dust. 


He sings again at noontide 
A song of love and joy, 

An endless throbbing melody 
With naught of earth’s alloy ; 
And the listener’s heart i.s purified 
Of earthly thoughts that cloy. 


But the skylark in the evening 
fehigs a song of peace and rest; 
And of all these glorious harmonies 
This surely is the best, 

For the listener’s heart is quieted 
And turned from earthly quest. 


Thus morning, noon, and evening 
Sing.s the bright bird of light; 

While listeners, pausing in their work, 

Grow trustful of Heaven’s might, 

Till they too sing in sunshine, 

And find peace in the night. 

P. P. J. 


4" Paternoster Eow, London ; and Edinburoh. 
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By Norman Maclean. 


I saw the nursery windowfs 
Wide open to the air; 

But the hices of the children, 

They were no longer there. 

Longfellow. 

HE lived in a little town by tlie 
. seaj, far , ’ from tlie nioiintains slie ■ 
loved and tlie fair glen wliere in 
tliC' days long gone lier .ancestors 
bad niarslialled tlieir men and led 
tlieni to foiays and battles. In tbe 
winter tbe little town was sombre and quiet, and 
she liked it tlien becau.se she could dream lier 
dreams in peace ; but in summer steamers flooded 
the place witli noisy clieap-trippers that to her 
seemed visitors from an unknown world — a world 
of vulgar turmoil and ceaseless activity— and she 
hated the little town then. Nor was it easy for 
her to leave it, for she was very poor — this faded 
old lady, dressed in the g%rments of an earlier 
century, at the sight of whom the smart trippers 
stared and laughed. She was proud, too, as she 
was poor, for the blood of many chiefs and of a 
far-off race of island kings ran in her veins, and 
of them all she was now the last. 

Her house, in a sheltered loop of the bay, had 
a few straggling trees about it. She loved the.se 
trees, for they reminded her of the wooded slopes 
of her childhood’s home, and of the pathway 
down which her father would come in the even- 
ing, with his gillies behind him leading the hairy 
ponies that carried the stags. She can see him 
yet as he was then — though he is dead these 
threescore years and more — with his noble bear- 
ing, his towering height, his loose Highland 
dress that showed his sinewy liinhs, and in his 
bonnet the eagle-feather which only the chief 
wore. She can still feel the pride which she felt 
when, perched high on his shoulder, he carried 
her to the door one evening as he returned home 
from tlie hills, and the children ran .shouting to 
meet him. She hears these shouts now in her 
dreams. 

Her father was the last of the chiefs. There 
No. 241.— YOL. V, [All Fdghts 


were others after him, but in them the chief had 
disappeared in the landlord. There are those even 
110 w who call themselves chiefs, but are only 
lairds; he was a chief! When he went from 
home, even when the nineteenth century was 
well out of its teens, his tail of servants walked 
after him and his bard before him. Sir Walter 
came north to his keep beside Lock Oicli, and 
found in him the iirdtotype of Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
Vich Ian Yohr, chief of Glermaquoicli, in "whose 
jiersonality he portrayed the strength and weak- 
ness, the overweening pride and kindline.ss, the 
chivalry and the dignity, of the last of the chiefs. 
Sir Walter saw the devotion the chief inspired in 
his people, and that devotion he depicted in Evan 
MacCombich, who, when Fergus was condemned 
at Carlisle, offered to fetch six men from Glen- 
naquoich to die for their chief, of which he him- 
self would be the first. When the court laughed, 
Evan, looking sternly round, said, ‘ If the Saxon 
gentlemen are laughing because a poor man such 
as me thinks my life, or the life of six of my 
degree, is worth that of Vich Ian Yohr, it’s like 
enough they may be right ; but if they laugh 
because they think I would not keep my word 
and come back to redeem Mm, I can tell them 
they ken neither the heart of the Ilielaiidmau 
nor the honour of a gentleman.’ The devotion of 
his cdan to Fergus wdxieh is made so vivid in 
TFaverley is only th.e devotion which Sir Walter 
saw ill the glens westward from Loch Oich 
inspired by the chief, of whom he wrote : ‘lYarm- 
hearted, generous, friendly, he is beloved by those 
who know him. ... To me he is a treasure.’ 
But evil days befell the chief, ‘who was born a 
hundred years too late,’ as his friend of Abbots- 
ford declared. He had wasted his substance 
attempting to revive the ancient glory of his, 
family, and on his death it was found impossible 
for his son to reign in his place. So the glens 
passed to others, and now the old lady who , lived 
in the little house in the loop of the bay was the 
last of them all. ■ ... 

Meserved.] / July 12, 1902. ‘ 
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She, the last of Siol ’ic Alastair, was yery 
lonely, as those always are who live beyond the 
fourscore years and survive all their kindred— 
unless they lia\^e wealth, which she had not. 
Those who lived in the large houses at the out- 
skirts of the town knew her as the last of a 
great race who once on a time had made the 
throne of the United Kingdom rock ; hut she 
did not care to know them 1 They were not of 
her world. Almost her only friend was the 
minister of the poor little chapel that stood in a 
mean street, in which the gospel was still preached 
in the language of the Gael to a rapidly diminish- 
ing congregation. As long as she could she said 
her ^Adsmi^ every Sunday wdien the gray, bent, 
old minister ascended his pnipit and faced the 
little coinimny that assembled there to worship 
ill a manner which, to the smart congregations of 
the suburbs, savoured of the Covenanting days. 
The wail of the old tunes, the x^lainti^"e chant- 
ing, the emotional richness of the language she 
loved, made the dingy, cobwebby chapel a place 
of delight to her. She seemed again to hear the 
women singing their songs far away among the 
hills at milking- time ; she seemed to feel the breeze 
laden with the scent of the heather coming over 
the' moors, and hear the roar of the waters as the 
iioods swex>t down the rough- (lowing river; the 
mildewed walls of the decaying chapel faded away, 
and the vulgar little town melted into mist, and 
she stood again in that fairyland of youth ‘ wliere 
the wind blows over seven glens and seven bens 
and seven mountain moors. ^ 

It was only to the minister that site spoke of 
the ancient days. He was an attentive listener, 
who had himself known better days, and who 
through, many misfortunes, and many follies per- 
liajis, bad at last come to this — that he was glad 
to minister in that little chapel fur a pittance that 
■kept him from want. HLs o\ni. troubles had made 
him tender, and the memory of his own follies 
saved him from harsh judgments on the folly of 
others. To him the proud old lady could speak, 
knowing she would he imderstooil. klany a day 
did he turn to her house to give lier the comfort 
of having some one to speak to. The house was 
small and mean ; the furniture was massive, and 
in these little rooms it looked like a p^riiice 
strayed among the denizens of the slums; decay 
had fallen on much of it. The xiax>er hung in 
.pjatches on the walls ; chairs stood some on three 
castors, some on two; hut there were priceless 
. relics y xhecea dl ,old silver, dusty faded pictures, 
things which many men would x)ay a ransom for. 
There was a, leather-covered chair in which she 

little, window, in 

.■ the gable' by its side she could see a glint of the 
.-sea and of the wooded ridge beyond, and because 
; these . she loved that seat best. When the 
minister sat on the other side of the fire, and 
(he ancient serving-woman brought out the old 
, silver teapot that had been used so long in the 


old castle "which now’" stands magniiicent even in 
its decay on its solitary rock, and she poured out 
a cup for her friend and herself, then she could 
speak — speak of the old days, and of the old 
home, till the little room seemed as if it resoiiiided 
■with the shouts of ^Greag an Ehithich 1 Creag an 
Fhithich U (the war-cry of the Haedonells) as the 
clansmen rushed with claymores on their foes in 
the days of long ago. 

She v/as never tired speaking of her father, 
Slie jnetured him so vividly that her listener 
could see the chief with his hounds going forth 
to the hunt, and note the drooj) of the eagle- 
feather in Ills bonnet. Proudly she wmuld tell 
how, accomp>anied by twelve men of his clan, lie 
went to Edinburgh, and •^^dth his brother the 
Colonel — that Colonel who, assisted hy his sergeant, 
had shut the great gate of Hougomont against 
the French, thereby saving the place ; and after 
recei\dng the prize as the bravest man at Waterloo 
from tlie Iron Bake, handed it to the ser^- 
geant — liroke through the guards and w'elcomed 
George IV. to Scotland on his landing. He felt it 
his duty that he, the rexwesentative of the ancient 
race of kings th.at ruled the isles of the west, 
should be the first to w'elcome the king who 
came to piiy a visit to a kingdom that had not 
seen its king for over two hundred years. It 
was only the courtesy due from one potentate 
to another 1 If the jioor, benighted Edinburgh 
bailies could not see it- in his light, wliy then 
he and his twelve good men could burst through 
any cordon that could he drawn round any pier 
in Leith. If the hide-bound autliorities of J3un- 
ediii could not see his point of view, Sir Walter 
did, and it was he who acted as colonel of the 
liilted bodyguard thus x>rovided for the king, and 
swore them in. But Sir Walter, who could read 
the secrets of all rnen^s hearts, knew the mind of 
a chief. 

Sometimes the daughter of the chief would 
speak of .more trifling incidents. With «. smile 
slie told how the chief, liamiig crossed the loch in 
his new ].>arge and spent the day on the lulls, 
found, when returning across the loch in the 
evening, a jpackmaii liid in the prow of the boat, 
VvTieii half-way across, the chief stej>|>ed up to 
the prow and lifted the pedlar by his btdt and 
dropped him gently into the loch. It was, he 
thought, fit j>uiiishineiit for the low-bred seller of 
needles who jp^esiimed to cross his loch in the 
conijoaiiy of Mac ^ic Alastair. But the jiedlar had 
the better of it ; he made a declaration that a 
pocket-book containing a hundred pounds fell out 
of his coat-];)ocket -when he was throvui into the 
water, and, an action being threatened against the 
chief, he had to pay. The pedlar took a farm 
■with the money, and his children’s children are 
there still, while the ancient seat of the chief is a 
larach (a desolate ruin). Of these things w’ould 
she speak while the darkness "was creeping over 
tbe little to-wii and the lamplighter went up the 
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dingy street to light the lamps; but tliougli | 
looking from her gable window as he passed, 
she saw, not him, but the y)atliway of the moon, 
on her father’s lochs, far, far away among the 
hills. 

But an unlookecEfor day came when the old 
minister, feeling sad at lieart, went to see the 
little old lady, for a great blow had fallen on 
her. A hook had been written by one whose 
name the mmister had never heard before, •which 
proved that one of the chiefs of that old family 
had acted tlie spy. Tlie hook was called Byide 
the Sly; and the old man, feeling it haded ill 
to his patron, bought and read it. At least he 
tried to read it tlirough ; hut it was a dreary 
hook. From curious si^elling of words and curious 
dotting of letters, it showed that the gi’and- uncle 
of the old lady had, while serving King James, 
written letters to the Governnient of King George 
telling them the secrets of the particidar kind 
of toddy poor Prince Charlie drank, and of tlie 
quarrels lie carried on with and about the 
Walkinshaw, and other such important things. 
The book .uLude a great sensation. The minister 
was at a dinner shortly after it was published, 
and when a young lady began to : speak entliusi- 
astically of the chivalry of the chiefs who went 
out to light ’for a cause which they knew in 
their hearts to be lost, a youth with an emjVuy 
face shrugged Ills shoulders and murmured, ^ Sykle 
the Sly.' At the sound the words died on the 
lips of her wdio spoke of Highland chivalry, and 
liaif tlie co-mpaiiy shrugged their shoulders. The 
memory of that scene was keen with the minisi;er 
■when he turned towards his patron’s house, feeling 
that ho could not stay longer away. 

She sat in her old place by the little •window 
in tlie gable ; but the furrows were deeper on 
her face, and her figure seemed slirimken. Tlie 
folds of her homespun—she clung tenacio-uslj to 
the honiespiiii — lay about her wasted liinhs: more 
loosely than over before. Her deep-set eyes had 
a look of dumb pain in them. In silence he sat 
down in liis accustomed chair. 

Yv^itliout any beaiting about the bush, she began 
at once on the subject he dreaded. Had he seen 
the book^ What did he Ihiiik? If he could 
have said that he did not believe the book wdth- 
out f;eiling a falsehood, that ’s wliat he would have 
said. But though he believed in the authenticity 
of Ossiaii, yet he could not believe in the probity 
of the chief who wrote as Sykle the Sly. His 
hesitation and his restraint showed her ■what he 
thought. ® Oil 1 it is a sad blow to my family,^ 
slie cried, wliLle the tears glistened on her cheeks 
and her voice broke. The book lay on a case at 
the side of the room, and she started up to get 
it. In her excitement she forgot that her foot 
was twisted with rheumatism, and that she coidd 
not ivalk without a crutch. After one slip she 
gave a scream, and clutched the table to save 
herself from falling. The minister jumped to her 


side and offered his arm. No, she would not 
take it. Iler family always fended for them- 
selves. Let him bring her the crutch. He 
brought it, and she hobbled over, got the book, 
and returned to her seat. The little scene broke 
the restraint that had fallen on the two friends, 
and they sat more at their ease while she turned 
over the pages of Bylde the Shj—ihB pages vhich 
proved one of the chiefs of her race a mercenary 
tale-bearer and a traitor. 

Her lingers trembled so much as she turned 
the leaves that it looked as if slie could not find 
wdiat she Avanted. At last she found it, and read 
•witli a voice tremulous with scorn the •words 
in whidi the -writer disclaimed any delicacy he 
might have had in publishing the book because 
liis hero died unmarried and childless, and the 
present representatives of an honoured family 
vrere not his descendants. Sir Waller would 
not ha^'e written that apology ; lie knew tlu=i 
hearts of the Highlanders. She was not a de- 
scendant. No ; hut was he not one of the 
cliiefs, her father’s uncle, and if his honour 
was smirched w^as not the honour of the whole 
family smirched 1 But even supi^ose it true, 
were there not things for the sake of which 
the pitiful thing might have been left in its 
grave ? Why did this man — ‘ the man -with the 
muck-rake,^ she scoiiifully called him — gloat over 
the miserable treachery of one w’eakling wliile he 
was silent regarding the heroism of those others 
of her race who in their devotion to tlieir rightful 
king set themselves to attempt the impessilde? 
Why did he not tell of the little band, two thou-, 
sand strong, that marshalled in the gray morn- 
ing by Locli Oicli, of vdiom six himdred were of 
her race, and threw down the gauge of battle to 
iliree kingdoms, and who shed their blood from 
Prestoiipans to Oullodeu figliting for a cause that 
was long lost? Hid he know of her great-gTancb 
father, who, a lad of twenty, commanded his clan 
and died on, the streets of Falkirk, begging that 
mercy might he shown to the man who unwittingly, 
killed Iiiin ? And there •was Iier cousin, Keppocli, 
wdio, wdicn the enemy came down on the, doomed 
Highland cxrmy — an aiaiiy that faced tlieir foe 
I hungry, sliivering wi'th cold, and the sno^v driving 
I in their faces, deprived even of their night’s 
I sleep by that futile niarcli to Nairn— and when 
the centre of their army had rushed to its 
destruction, pled with his men to charge, and,' 
on their suileiily refusing, advanced alone -with 
claymore and dagger to attack the foe, crying, • 
^ My God, have the children of my tribe f orsakeii 
me?’ and so died. Was not that a fitter theme' 
for a great waiter’s pen ? If for the sake of’ these.. 
he w'ould not keep silent, might he not think of 
those others wEo stood by their Prince when a 
ragged fugitive, with a hunted look in his eyes, 
and. with no comfort save the msge-dedha^ wliich 
was to Mm warmth, food, shelter, and forgetfulness 
— wdmt wonder lie learned to drink it I— and when 
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tlieir own houses were burning, and iire and 
sword had swept through the glcus, yet had uo 
thought but how to save him, guiding him from 
hill to hill and from cave to cave until he 
passed to return no more : for their sake might 
he not have passed over this in silence? Even 
though this one fell from the high renown of the 
others, perhaps something might he said for him. 
He had never drawn the sword for liis Prince ; 
he languished in j^rison while his brother led his 
men to the charge at Falkirk ; he had not known 
the chivalry and loyalty born of coullict. The 
degradation of a prison broke his sj^irit ; the 
poverty and hunger of an exile broke his honour. 
He wanted bread. Were not men in those days 
governed by corruption? Did not the men who 
made the laws have their hands open at their 
backs to receive the price of their votes? Sir 
Robert Walpole has declared that Shippeii the 
Jacobite was tbe only man whose price he could 
wot name. Who can judge the man who, broken 
in spirit and destitute, stooped to tbeir level? 

However, no words could cover the wound made 
by that book in her pride of race. Again and 
again, as often as the old minister went to see 
het', she would return to it. Men would now only 
remember the shadow cast by one of her race and 
not the glory of the others, she would moan. As 
a man came often to be remembered only by one 
incident on which some one laid hold and placed 


on record in a vivid way, so her race would here- 
after be remembered only by this one thing which 
a master of his craft had set forth in a manner 
which held it up to all men, that they numbered 
among tbem a Sykle the Sly. All the rest would 
be as if it were not. As often as she spoke of 
it she ended by saying, ^It is a sad, sad blow 
to my family.^ Many a night she would waken 
up as from an evil dream, and lie until the dawn 
with wide-open eyes alone with the thought that 
she was the last of her race — she, a desolate, 
lonely old woman-— and that she was leaving 
behind her a name tarnished and dishonoured, 
with none to I’edeem it. When she lay d}dng a 
few months later slie said bitterly, ‘If the man 
with the muck-rake had only waited till I was 
dead!’ 

When she died there was none to bring her 
home— the ruined castle on the rock was always 
liome to her— and lay her beside her fatlier in 
the old vault beside the loch. At her funeral no 
pipers played their coronach before her coiiin, and 
no throng of clansmen followed after. She was 
laid by those she knew not in a corner of the 
graveyard of the little town in which she had 
lived so long, and there the green-sward was 
drawn over the head of the last of a great race. 
And the old vault beside the loch will never again 
open its iron portals to receive a son or a daugliter 
of Siol ’ic Alastair. 


PRINCE ADRIAN OF ZELL 

OHA'PTER III.— THE STORY OF PRINCE ADRIAN. 


was late in. the evening when 
Mr Barrows returned to Welding, 
On reaching lioiiie he took liis tea, 
and then went out to the garden. 
There, looking over the low wall, 
he called Had field. 

The call was heard, and Hadfield a])pearcd. 

‘ Ah, Mr Barrows ! ’ lie said, ‘ so you went up 
to town ? Did you have a good day ? ’ 

‘Tes, thank you,’ was the answer. ‘But will 
you come over here ? I want to have a chat 
with you,’ 

Hadfield obeyed at once. Such reipiests were 
; not at all infrequent, and the visits wei’e gener- 
\ ally pleasant. He mounted the wall, and dropped 
on the other side. 

‘It’s growing chilly out here,’ said Mr Barrows, 
, ‘and it will soon, be dark. Let us go into my 
room.’ . , 

He led the way through the house to the room 
" which he was accustomed to call his own. It 
was a front room, looking out uijon the street, 
and he, had furnished it as a lonely man’s library 
and, sittihg-i'oom. It was well furnished with 
bookshelves, for Mr Barrows was something of a 
. reader and a bookman. There was also a com- 


fortable writing-table, a small but careful selection 
of pictures, and a couple of easy-ebairs which 
were none tlie worse for having seen wear. Last, 
but nol} least, there was a smokers’ cabinet, which 
was always well supplied. 

‘ Just make yourself comfortable,’ said tbe owner 
of this den hospitably. ‘ Take a cigar and choose 
a chair.’ 

Hadfield complied in silence. Tlie young man 
from the Local Board Offices was not particularly 
quick of perception; but he had an idea that 
something had happened. TOien he was settled lie 
X)repared to listen, and by that time Mr Barrows 
was ready to speak, 

‘ To-day,’ he began, ‘ I have had a rather curious 
adventure. Have you any acquaintance with 
Styrian politics?’ 

‘ Styrian politics ? ’ cried Hadfield. ‘ I cannot 
say that I have. Of course, I sometimes read the 
newspaper reports ; but that does not amount to 
much,’ 

Ho was naturally surprised at such a sudden 
jilunge into an entirely new topic. Mr Barrows 
did not seem to notice it at first. 

‘Then perhajis you have never heard of Prince 
Adrian of Zell?’ he asked thoughtfuilv. 
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Hiadfield fancied he had, at some time or other. 
Then Mr Barrows explained. 

AT>u are surprised at my mentioning such a 
subject as this, I see. But, as it happens, iny 
little adventure to-day has a very close connec- 
tion with this out-of-the-way subject.’ 

‘Bay just wdiat you want to say,’ put in 
Hadfield quickly. ‘ I am listening. Go straight 
on.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Bariws, ‘I will. Now, in the 
matter of Styrian politics you have, no doubt, a 
hazy idea that the term implies political chaos. 
We have already heard of trouble and unrest over 
there, and unrest sometimes so serious that it has 
threatened the stability of the whole empire — the 
Styrian Empire I mean, of course. And probably 
you have noticed the cause of that unrest?’ 

‘The dissatisfaction in Lusia?’ asked Hadiield 
doubtfully, 

‘Exactly. All the trouble comes from Lusia, 
Liisia once had an independent existence as a 
kingdom, but it *was incorporated with Styria 
some fifty years ago. There was naturally some 
friction afterwards, and the friction increased, 
chiefly through taetless government. There has 
beeii; one armed rebellion, which failed ; and there 
have been various finely arranged conspiracies, 
which also have failed. There are secret societies 
in Lnsia to this day, having separation from 
the empire as their one object of existence ; 
but, as perhaps you have noticed lately, things 
are gradually settling down, thanks largely to 
tlie tact of the present Chancellor, QuinzelL The 
last really dangerous conspiracy took place about 
twenty years ago. It was a veiy clever aflair, 
and well engineered ; and its managers drew 
into their ranks a veiy near connccth.)!! of the 
Emperor himself. This ])erson was the young 
half-brother of the first Empress, Theresa, and 
he was called Prince Adrian of Zell. Zell, I 
may say, is a small principality in south-east 
Lnsia.’ ■ ' ' 

Mr Barrows spoke carefully, without any par- 
ticular animation ; yet Hadfleld began to be 
interested. 

‘The conspirators,’ continued Mr Barrows, 
‘thought Prince Adrian likel}?- to be useful. As 
for the young fellow himself, perlnqis he was 
simply foolish, and no doubt he had been filled 
with raw ideas of Lusian liberty and independ- 
?-■ ence, which he would see the folly of if he were 

alive to-day, with the recent and present develop- 
ments before him. The worst of it wa^s, however 
' — or, perliaps, the ])est of it — that he was not the 

creature to make a conspirator at all. He lacked 
C a simple necessity, physical courage ; and he 

lacked moral courage also. Naturally, he proved 
f a failure, and after first betraying the faith of 

4; the Emperor, who had regarded him as a brother, 

pi. he dese]:‘ted the cause he had been induced to 

support, ddie plot was discovered at the last 
moment. There was a choice for him : two 


chances to make a best end to a bad case. He 
might have faced the consequences and accepted 
the pimishment, or he might have ended, volun- 
tarily, a career which he had ruined. As I have 
said, however, he was a coward, not only physi- 
cally but morally ; so each course was impossible 
for him. He did the worst thing, therefore. He 
left his friends in the luivh, fled the country, 
and escaped to France. One person went with 
him: James Barrows.’ 

There was a pause. ‘You?’ echoed Hadfleld, 
astounded. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Barrows. ‘I, his secretary 
and his only companion.’ 

3\Ii‘ Barrows was amused by his neighbour’s 
surprise. ‘Don’t look like that,’ lie said. ‘It 
was a simple affair enough. The Styrians, like 
the Poles and Russians, are remarkable linguists, 
and take a pleasure in “getting languages.” 

There is scarcely a family of any note in Styria 
or Lnsia wdiich hasn’t an English tutor or gover- 
ness ; and ’vv.heii I say that I had gone out to 
Graaden, the capital, as tutor in one sucli house- 
hold, yoU: will begin to see light. Friends in . 
good places brought about the connection with 
Prince Adrian, who fancied that he required 
a secretary ; and so I became possessed of an 
ofiice wdiich w-as both easy and, in its way, 
distinguished.’ 

‘ AYell, upon iny vvord ! ’ muttered Hadfleld ; 
and he surveyed his quiet neighbour with an 
entirely lie w' interest. 

‘ Perhaps I was no better tlian Prince Adrian 
himself,’ said Mr Barrows, ‘or I might have per- 
suaded him to something better. It is liard, 
however, to persuade a coward to prat himself in 
dangei- ; and, at all events, 1 went with him. 

We went to France eand crossed to England, and 
then, f(,)r quite a number of years, tramped the 
world together in a curious kind of companion- 
shii>. After that again, finding that this world 
had no need of him, and no place for him, Prince 
Adrian decided to leave it. You may have heard, 
possiljly, that he died obscurely, and was buried 
in a nameless grave. I was with him to the 
end, and saw the last of a failure tvhicli was 
complete enough to be pitiful. After that, having 
had a certain sum of money left me, I came 
down here, weary enough, I must say, both of 
princes and of politics. One of the flrst things 
I did then ivas to write the Prince’s story. It 
is here.’ 

Mr Barrows rose, and took from a drawer 
in his table a small volume hound in gray. 

He passed it over to Hadiield. ‘ You will' take 
this home with you,’ he said, ‘and look " 
through it. I am afraid I treated my unlucky 
conqianion rather severely ; hut when I was 
w’riting of him I lost all patience with such a , ' 
bungler. Just think, Hadfleld, of what he fooled ' 
?away^:i:’ T' : t ■ ■ ’X'X; ^ 

‘It certainly was bad,’ agreed Hadfleld ' ' J 
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^ Bad ? Bad is no word for it. Bat tliere 1 let 
us be done with Prince Adrian. It is only 
necessary to say of him that his name was 
never afterwards mentioned in the Emperor’s 
presence. Ferdinand of Styria has a very strict 
code of honour. If the Prince had died neatly 
he might have forgiven him ; what he could not 
forgive was his preference lor life before honour, 
lie could not bear the thought of a ; coward in 
the imperial circle. 

^Biit now to the story. Many of the con- 
spirators suilered ; a few somehow escaped notice/ 
and one of these was a friend of the Prince, 
Count Mathias Hamar. He was a young noble 
of large estates, with a young wife and one 
little daughter, so he had everything to lose. It 
was entirely the. Prince who had drawn him into 
the affiiir. I , remember that cpiite clearly. Find- 
ing that the storm had passed over him, he 
retired , from political matters and attended to 
his own lands ; but, fearing to rouse against 
himself the enmity of the surviving plotters, 
he, failed , to withdraw entirely from their cause. 
He allowed his name to remain on the roll of 
fcbeir society. 

'^That was a serious mistake. As the years 
passed, his child became a very beautiful woman, 
and . it ha])pened that one of her suitors was 
the only son of a powerful neighbour, Count 
Erode, Tliis man, the Count, was in favour at 
Graaden, being an able creature enough ; but 
his nature will not bear description. He had all 
the bad points of the Biisian aristocracy, and 
none of the good ones; while his son, it 
seems, was only behind him in the matter of 
brains,' This son’s fondness for Hamar’s daughter 
was a great opportunity, in the father’s eyes, 

, for a coiicentmtion of wealth, and therefore of 
power. The girl, however, being a fine girl, 
would have none of him, and the natural results 
took place. liemeniber, we are speaking now of 
Iiusia. 

left no stone unturned to gain 
their ends, and among . other stones they moved 
•was the secret of Hainar’s share in the old con- 
. spime^g; and the fact of liis present connection 
•with the revolutionists. That was a good weapon, 

^ v/and:: One day they presented their 
ultimatum. Hamar ■was a line fellow, and showed 
them the door ; but in a few hours he wus on 
his way to England with his wife and daughter. 

■ Tiiei3i escape was narrow, for before he reached 
this (side of the Channel the bolt had fallen. 
Had he .stiiyed he ■amuld have found a Styrian 
j/i:pison^^:as:v-:stronfpnd:^ as,.:he .well' knew it 

^ to be, and Ills helpless women would have been 
’at their enemy’s merey, ' • 

Then^ Mr ’ ^Barrows calmly, ' ■ the 

Erodes , played one more card. They succeeded 
m obtaining a promise from the Court that if 
HamaPs daughter married Oount Philip her 
. father’s' forfeited lands might be restored to her 


husband. With this promise the young man- 
tracked the fugitives to London; and in the 
meantime things had been going entirely in his 
favour. Hamar was a man of no stamina, and 
his health had given way. Very shortly after 
coming over he died, and was buried in one of 
the London cemeteries. So when Count Philip 
was following up their traces, the Coiintess: and 
her daughter were left in the great city almost 
resourceless and quite iinprotected.’ 

Mr BaiTows paused. Something in his manner 
told Hadiield tliat the crisis of his story was now- 
near. 

‘It is just here,’ he went on presently, ‘that 
I come in. This moniiiig, ivliile in town, I was 
led to visit one of the cemeteries. The first 
thing I saw there was a face whose ty];)e was 
Lusiaii — the face of Hamar’s daughter. Directly 
after, I saw another Lusian face — that of Philip 
Erode. Losing aU trace of the Hamars, he had 
yet discovered that the father was dead ; and 
then he had set about making inquiries in the 
cemeteries. One of his spies had found out 
the place of burial, and the rest was simple. 
This morning he had hunted the women down, 
and fancied that they were already at his 
mercy, ■ 

‘I knew neither face, of course, and was blind 
to suggestion ; but a inomeiit later 1 came 
upon a newly erected cross, with the name of 
Mathias Hamar upon it. Then I began to 
. suspect.’,. . 

He then gave the details of his visit to the 
cemetery for the purpose of seeing Prince Adrian’s 
resting-place, and the curious combiiiation of 
circumstances which had roused , his curiosity. 
‘ BliV he continued, ‘ what was I to do 1 I 
might guess what had happened to the Hamars, 
and the expression of Brode’s face told me that 
there was evil in the wind. I felt that I had not 
been sent there for nothing, and that I ought 
to, at the very least, make some incjuiries. It 
was quite in vain that I told myself that Prince 
Adrian was dead, and that his business was none 
of mine. I was obliged to remember that I had 
been his companion for iiiany years, and this 
connection seemed to demand my interference. 
What was I to do 2 What would you have 
done in my place?’ 

Mr Barrows rose from his chair. The ques- 
tion w'as spoken in an animated tone, and he 
was evidently moved. He scanned Hadfield’s 
face with a certain eagerness. 

Hadiield, however, was too much bewildered 
to find a ready answer. He had not grasped the 
situation clearly, for the rapid development of the 
story liad taken him by surprise. 

‘I — I don’t know,’ he said. ‘What did you 
do?’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Barrows, ‘perhaps I did a very 
foolish thing, considering that I had sworn years 
ago to have no more connection mth Styria or’ 
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lier people. I stepped into wliat was none of 
my biismess. I went to tlie place wdiere tlie 
Hamars lived, and saw tliem. Even to the 
Ccmiitess I was quite a stranger, for she had been 
with her child in Lusia while her husband was 
with Prince Adrian at the capital. These w^oinen 
%vere glad, hoAvever~~you may imagine how glad 
they were — to see any one avIiq had knoYrn 
Mathias. They told me the story I have just 
related to you, and I was then able to under- 
stand the whole meaning of the scene in the 
cemetery. 

'^It is often the case that it is easier to go into 
an afiair than to retire’ from it. My curiosity 
had taken me into this business, and as soon as 
the story was told I saw that I must reinaiu. 
Here v,nre two women alone in a foreign capital, 
absolutely at the mercy of a man wdio carried 
his disposition in his face, possessed of 'wealth, 
and therefore of pov/er, and likely to stop at 
nothing that 'would help him to his ends; and 
one of these women was a beautiful girl, relying 
upon a mother wlio seemed broken both in 
strength and spirit. I do not know what another 
and a wiser man would have done in my 
place, Hadfield ; but I did what I thought I wns 
bound to do. I decided that I w-oiild keep 
that girl out of the ruffian’s clutches if I possibly 
could !’ 

^Well done !’ said Hadfield shortly, ‘Go 

first thing, of course, must be to get tliein 
aw'ay. There wns only one place that I could 
think of as secure— •Welding ; and I thoiight I 
kne w two /people in Welding who would make 
tlie exiles ■welcome. I thought, Hadfield, of your- 
self and your little wife.’ 

He looked at his neighbour question ingly, but 
wdth a smile in the look. Hadfield stood rip, 
took the cigar from Lis lips, and answered 
solemnly : 

‘ l^oii did quite right,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr Barrow^s. ‘I felt sure 
of tlnit. It only remains to tell you, now, that 
they must come dowm at once, before Erode 


begins his w^ork. Can you receive them to-moiTOw 
evening P 

‘ I believe we are always reacl^y replied Had- 
field. ‘ Consider it settled,’ 

He had been stirred to a high pitch of in- 
terest and excitement. Half- unconsciously he 
extended Iris hand. After a silent grip B^ll•row^s 
said . 

‘ Howq I nmstn’t keep you loiigeT, l^ecause yoir 
wall wdsh to explain everything to your wdfe. 
But you had better take this hook with you, in 
case you -get Imlf-an-hoiir to spare later. It wdll 
help you to get into the atmosphere of this 
business.’,/ 

Hadfield picked up the little gray book, and 
the tw^o men returned through the garden. Night 
had come during their converaat ion, and darkness 
had fallen, Hadfield ci^ossed to Ids owni side of 
the wnll. 

‘ I ’ll speak to my wife,’ he said, ‘ and let you 
kriO\v in ten minutes. YCill you waxit out here, 
or will you come in ?’ 

‘ Oh/ answ^ered Mr Barrow^s, ‘ I ’ll wait out 
here.’ ■ ■ , - 

So Hadfield w-ent in to tell his story. In less 
than ten niinutes he was back at the wail, to say 
that all w^as clear. There would bo a w’’elcome 
for the strangers whenever they might come, and 
the sooner the better. 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr Barrows; 'and thank 
your wife for nm. Good-niglit ! ’ 

‘Good-night !’;■■■.' 

That "was the last xvord. Mr Barrows w^ent in, 
and Hadfield returned to discuss this extraordi- 
nary occurrence with his w/ifc. 

Later on he. Spent a little time in reading liis 
neighbour’s book. It w^as the story of a failure, 
told by one who had seen it intimate] v, but 
%\dthoiit pity or sympath^x He ■was able, after 
the story he had heard, to understand the altitude 
of j^Ir Barrows towards liis former master ; but 
lie was not quite able to symxxathise with it. As 
he told his wife afterw-ards, the pjerusal of the 
Yoluiue ie’ft a somewhat unpleasant taste in the 
mouth. ■ 
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sale of the Banish West Indies 
to the United States, which has 
recently taken place, is of interest 
to Eiigiislimen for the reasqn that 
these islands, though ia Dahish pos- 
session, have long been English in. 
speech and sentiment. It is a curious fact that 
the natives (even the negroes) still consider 
tliemselves Englishmen, although the islands have 
only been in the possession of Great Britain for 
a few short periods : in 1C67~71, 1801, and 
1807-15. 


The group formerly called the Danish West 
Indies is conqiGsed of the islands of St Thomas, 

St Croix, and St John, besides a number of 
smaU islets of little consequence, and for the 
must part iminliabited. St Thomas is the niost - ' 
important of the islands from a comnierciul 
or strategic standpoint, al though the island of 
St Croix is more populous and agriculturally''-'.^ 
richer. . * ' , 

St TliomaB contaiuB only one town, which wv^ 
christened Charlotte Amalie, in honour of the- /.^ 
Queen of Denmark; but the new designation &S' 
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never ‘taken/ and tlie town is always known by 
tlie same name as the island, the other name 
being confined to official documents, geographies, 
and maj>s. Its position is unique for the purpose 
of trade or the establishment of a naval or coaling 
station. Apart from its splendid natural harbour 
— which is suiTOLiiided by high hills, is com- 
pletely landlocked, and affords ample accommoda- 
tion for the largest vessels — it is the keystone of 
the arch formed by the chain of the West Indian 
Islands, as a glance at the map will show, and 
is also the nearest island of any importance to 
Europe. Owing to this combination, it is most 
conveniently situated for a general entrepot or 
distributing-point of European commerce through- 
out the West Indies, and formerly occupied that 
position in the commercial world. In former 
dfiys the capacious harbour was full of vessels 
waiting to be chartered for the sugar-crop, 
though all the sugar shipped was the produce of 
neighbouring islands. The harbour was also the 
render; vous in the West Indies of the various 
European lines of steamers trading to that part 
of the world. Now all these have abandoned 
it except the German line (the Hanihiirg-Ameri- 
can Steam-Packet Company), which has its head- 
quarters and coaling-station there ; and some of 
its vessels are nearly always in the hai’l)Our. The 
company has a large trade with the West Indies 
and the adjoining mainland, and its iiiHueiice 
has helped to bolster up the decaying fortunes 
of the island. It is noticeable that the German 
line always avoids British possessions. On the 
other hand, the Eoyal Mail Steam- Packet Com- 
pany removed its headquarters to Barl;)adoes, 
which has no harbour but only an open road- 
stead, is not so near to Britain, and does not 
occupy so central a position in the group, l^eing 
indeed rather isolated ; but then, Barbadoes has 
the a<l vantage of being a Britisli colony. It 
•claims, in fact, to be the oldest and most in- 
tensely loyal of all our colonies. 

For many years previous to the removal of the 
steamship centres to other islands, St Thomas 
had been steadily declining. It suffered, in com- 
mon with the rest of the West Indies, from the 
depression which has overtaken the archipelago 
ever since, the emancipation of the slaves, and the 
decline became more intensified when Continental 
nations created a bounty on sugar, thus severely 
' handicapping the staple industry of the islands. 
The- general introduction of steam and telegraphic 
'communication also acted most injuriously, hy 
'depriving tile island of the relative importance 
: it formerly held as a trading centre ; since, with 
hioreased facilitiea of communication, the other 
seaports found it more advantageous to import 
direct from Europe. . 

’ St Thomas lies directly in the track of steamers 
■from Britain to the Isthmus of Paiiamd, an im- 
portance which will be ’greatly enhanced should 
‘ eiGier the Panama' or the Nicaragua Canal ever be 


completed. It is, perhaps, owing to this cir- 
cumstance, as well as to the fact that it also lies 
in the direct track of steamers bound from the 
Atlantic ports of the United States to South 
America, that Uncle Sam has recently become 
alive to the advantages of securing this island, 
the strategic and commercial iinportaiice of which 
is universally recognised. However, this is not 
the first occasion that the United States Govern- 
ment has made a bid for the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies. In the year 1867 negotia- 
tions were nearly completed for the purchase ; 
but they ultimately fell through. 

The inhabitants of the islands are very cosmo- 
politan ill character, the English language pre- 
dominating, although in the palmy days of St 
Thomas, Spanish was even more necessary than 
English from a commercial standpoint, the town 
serving as an entrepot of trade for the neighbour- 
ing islands of Porto Eico, San Domingo, and 
Cuba, as well as the various countries of the 
Spanish Main, such as Yenezuela and Colombia, 
Here may be parenthetically mentioned the mis- 
taken idea somewhat prevalent that the designa- 
tion ‘Spanish Main’ refers to the seas in these 
latitudes. Even the poet Longfellow fell into 
this error, for he speaks of an ancient mariner 
‘ who had sailed the Spanish Main.’ After the 
Spaniards discovered America, they made their 
first settlements in the West Indian Islands ; and 
when at a later date they commenced to colonise 
the mamland they called it (to distinguish it 
from their insular possessions) Tierra Firme ; 
and the English settlers called it the Spanish 
Main— that is, the mamland— a name which it 
still retains. 

In the prosperous days of St Thomas, nearly 
half a century ago, it was the custom for 
merchants in all parts of the West Indies to 
place their orders there. In the town were many 
large stores, stocked with merchandise of the 

most valuable kinds from all parts of the w^orld, 
where one could place an order for goods 
worth ten thousand pounds, and they would 
scarcely be missed by the vender ; indeed, such 
an I order was looked on as a very ordinaiy trans- 
action. Cases of Manchester goods, bales of 
French and Italian silks, and costly Spanish 

wines -were to he found there, as well as flour 
and hams from the United States, and hats from 
Ecuador, These latter are not made in Panama, 
which is only the port of shipment ; and they 
are not to be confounded with the articles of 
straw frequently sold in English shops as 
‘genuine Panama.’ A good Panamd hat costs 
more than a suit of clothes, and will last a life- 
time. It may be rolled up and put in the 
pocket, being as jAiable as silk, and can be 
washed like linen. They are made by hand 

from a very fine species of fibre, and the finer 

kinds sometimes take months of labour to produce. 
We , have seen these costly hats in St Thomas 
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pressed together in bales like ordinary Manchester 
goods. 

Alas ! St Thomas can now only reflect on its 
past glory, for the trade of the island has sunk 
into comparative insignificance. It is no longer a 
wholesale centre of any importance, though some 
trade is still done with San Domingo and St 
Croix, and also -with Porto Rico; but it is un- 
certain how the annexation of the island to the 
United States will affect this commerce. The 
people of St Thomas used to look wdtii great 
affection on the Porto Pdcans, who were their 
best customers, and whose beautiful island was 
a favourite holidjiy resort of the inliabitants of 
the quondam Danish colony, for Porto Pdco is 
quite near, and its mountains are plainly visible 
from St Thomas. Daring the American civil 
%var the ‘waning fortunes of the island w^ere 
benefited to some extent by the diversion of 
trade caused by blockade-running, which became 
a regular business, though it never was a great 
centre for this hazardous form of commerce like 
Nassau (in the Bahamas) or the Bermudas. The 
decline of its trade has been most noticeable, 
however, since the conclusion of the civil war in 

The popiilation of the island is about thirty 
thousand, nearly one-half of which is in the tow-n 
of St Thomas ; it was form erly more numerous, and 
is mainly black or coloured. Spanish inffueiice is 
still evident in the general architecture of the 
houses, and also to a certain extent in the habits 
of the people. The natives of St Thomas, who 
have emigrated to a great extent owing to tlie 
declme of its prosperity, are to be found all over 
the A¥est Indies and adjoining countries on the 
mainland. The blacks are noted for their energy, 
like those of Barhadoes ; and all, black and 
xvhite, are noted linguists. There are few who 
cannot speak two or three languages, and many 

Although St Thomas 
was for centuries a Danish jsossession, a new 
arrival might be totally nna\vai‘e of the fact, as 
far as any external evidence goes, were it not for 
the Danish flag flying over, the little fort and 
the names of the streets in Danish, wdiich is the 
official langimgej though its use is almost entirely 
confined to a few^ Government officials. The 
language wdiicli one hears in the slioj)S and in 
the streets is English. 

There are no industries in St Thomas, except 
those connected with the ship 2 >ing and transit 
“i . trade, though a little hay-rum is manufactured, 

' which finds a ready sale for toilet purposes in the 

United States. There were formerly numerous 
■[' sugar plantations on the island, as is attested by 

y the ruins of many stone windmills. There is no 

f permanent ■water-sui)ply on the island, for the 

j; brooks, wdiich are roaring torrents after lieavy 

i; rains, are entirely devoid of water during the 

long dry season. It is said that springs at one 
;• time were numerous, but after a severe eartb- 


quake they disapir^eared, presumably owing to a 
dislocation of the subterranean strata of rocks. 

At tlie present time the inhabitants are depen- 
dent for their suj> 2 fly of Water on large cisterns 
attached to nearly every house, wdiicli catch 
and store uj) the %vater that falls abundantly 
during the rainy season. 

During the time of the huccaneers St Thomas 
was their favourite resort, and there is still 
pointed out an old stone tower knowm. as Black 
Beard’s Castle, so called from a famous buccaneer 
who bore tliat nickname, derived from his long 
flowing beard, which he wore in plaits, for he 
was a great dandy. lie must also have been a 
great favourite with tbe ladies, for lie enjojred a 
plurality of wives, like his namesake the fabulous 
Bluebeard. 

The year 1867 was calamitous for the Danish 
West Indies, as the colony was then visited by a 
cyclone of exceptional severity, and also by an ex^i- 
demic of cliolera— a combination of disasters which 
caused much destruction and loss of life, priuci- 
X>ally among the shipping, for there is no harbour 
which is secure against a West Indian cyclone. 

The houses of the well-to-do classes, s^jecially 
built to withstand cyclone.s, suffered comparatively 
little damage ; hut the frail wooden houses of the 
negroes, with their contents, w^ere scattered to 
the four winds of heaven. The writer -was in St 
Thomas during that time ; hut his walk through 
the negro suburb after the disaster was an expje- 
rience too painful to describe. The trees were 
completely stripped of their foliage, and x-^resented 
a strange sight in these islands of perpetual ver- 
dure, reminding one rather of an English winter 
than of a climate wdiere the summer is eternal. 
Yet~-such is the vigour of nature in these 
latitudes— ill a few week.s, one might almost 
say in a few days, the trees bad regained their 
verdure, and showed scarcely a sign of the catas- 
trophe wdiich had overtaken them, exceiit that 
some had been uprooted and overturned. Slight 
shocks of eartbquakes also are frequent — too 
frequent, in fact, to attract much notice ; but 
destructive ones are happily rare. However, one 
occurred in the same year as the cyclone and 
epidemic just mentioned; and, like many occur- 
rences of that kind, it was accompanied by an 
immense tidal wave, ivliich swept oyer the lower 
part of tlie town, .after completely swam xiing the 
shixiping in the harbour. The destruction would 
have been much greater had it not been for the 
narrow entrance to the harbour, which broke the 
force of the. wave and caused ifc to spread out 
like a fan. 

The neighbouring island of St Croix — notwith- 
standing the s]ielling, pronounced in the Spanish,- ■ 
fashion, Santa Cruz— unlike Bt Thomas, is mainly 
an agricultural island, and -was formerly culti- 
vated like a garden, though it also has shared 
the general depression which has overtaken , the ' '■ 
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We l).cave before ns as \ve write a copy of 
tlie Royal Danish-Amencan Gazette, piililisbed in St 
Croix on 5th October 1791. It is printed entirely 
in English, and contains the latest news from 
Europe, the most important being the. decrees of 
the French National Assenddy and the intima- 
tion that the French ino.narch wns practically 
under arrest. It also states that the news had 
already been received in Guadeloiipej and had 
caused great consternation in tliat French West 
Indian colony, where a pett}^ revolution had taken 
place ; the soldiers had joined the mob, and 
the planters and gentlemen of property in the 
island had asseinlded and inandied against them 
sword ill hand. Some of the advertisements in 
this sheet are curious enough. For example, after 
announcing the sale of some pipes of l^Iadeira 
wine, a few barrels of herrings, rye- dour, vinegar, 
snuff, tea, &c., the following notice appears : ^ On 
Wednesday the 12th inst., at eleven o’clock, will 
be sold at public sale, at the English Tavern, 


the following negroes — namely, hlaria, a good 
seamstress and darner, with her child Richard ; 
Jolianiia, a seamstress ; Marian, a washer, witli 
her child Feronie ; and Jennet, a baker and 
seller.’ 

To those who think of trying their fortunes 
in these latest colonies of the United States we 
should say we consider the chances of success 
somewhat doubtful. Porto Eico, in the immediate 
vicinity of St Thomas, is much more prosperous, 
and affords more scope both for business and 
agriculture ; it has also a cooler climate in the 
moniitainoiis districts. The language of the latter 
colony is of course Spanish ; but in Ponce, un 
the southern coast, the outlet of the richest 
agricultural district, are many English and 
American residents, sufficient at the time of our 
visit to support a small church, where the service 
was conducted in English. This was prior to the 
American annexation ; English-speaking residents 
have presumably increased since then. 


CLIPPED WINGS. 

[Cox3yright in tlio United States of America by Mary Stuart Boyd.] 
CHAPTER XXYI. — JOUimSYS END IN LOYERS’ MEETINGS. 


“I LITTLE apart from the exx:)ectant 
passengers clustered forward on the 
promenade deck, Lucie and Tress- 
cott stood silently waatcMng the 
a]ppearaiice of each familiar land- 
; mark." 

The Great Barrier lay far behind them, and 
the Euatapw was threading her way througli the 
islets dotting the Hauraki Gulf. The storm had 
passed, and the sun shone radiantly upon the 
vivid greens of the semi-tropical spring. 

A little later they had rounded the North 
Head, and Auckland Wharf, with its gi'oups of 
waiting friends, was in view. The emotions rising 
in Lucie’s softened heart at the sight of her 
home-land had dimmed her vision, and it was 
Tresscott’s shai’|> eyes that first distinguished her 
people. 

. Straight is there; I see him,’ said Tommy, 

. picking out the tall ffgine of his rival. ‘Your 
father and mother are there too, and Kitty. Yes 
-—and Kitty is holding up the AiigeL It’s just 
as 'well we . said, good-bye last night, Lucie,’ he 
; added wdth unwonted bitterness; ‘there wouldn’t 
be much chance o! a word now.’ 

' .‘Oh, don% Tommy 1’ Lucie protested feebly, 
gulping . down a lump in her throat, for the 
presence ' of Straight only, served to reveal the 
. futility of the ehemlied hope that he had for- 

' •,;-AS'the Mmtapii drew- near it seemed to Lucie 
as though aH save herself were unchanged. How 
peaceful and home-like the town looked after 
^ the' dnitating bustle of London and the rest- 


less tiirmail of the ocean ! Standing on the 
identical spot whence they had waved farewell. 
Mr and Mrs Lorimor and Kitty wa’^'ed a ivel- 
conie ; but iio^v tlieir faces were suffused with 
smiles. The tears were in Lucie’s eyes, not in 
theirs.' . , 

vStraiglit’s aj^iDearance, Lucie could not help 
remarking, was remarkably improved. lie wore 
a h'igli collar, and his hair was becomingly 
cropped. Apart from tbe.se needed emendations, 
his parliamentary |)t)sition appeared to have 
given him an assurance of bearing sadly lacking 
before. 

During her absence Lucie’s familj^ had gained 
new beauty in her sight. The affectionate pride 
in her mother’s eyes, the warmth of her usually 
laconic father’s welcome, touched her keenly. 
And Kitty \ She had never before realised how 
pretty and sparkling Kitty was. Eetimiing from 
sojourning in a land where every face was 
strange, the delight of meeting known faces 
thrilled the wayfarer’s heart. 

‘If the Lieutenant does not sail till to-morrow 
morning, he must come right back with ns now, 
and stop over the night,’ said the ever-hospi- 
table Mrs Lorimer. ‘No— no,’ in reply to an 
attempted refusal from Tommy, who had no 
desire to witness the triumph of his rival. 
‘You must come. We won’t take a denial.— Will 
we, pa?’ 

Mr Lorimer having seconded his wife’s invita- 
tion by summarily rejecting any further protest, 
Tresscott speedily found himself perched up 
beside Straight in a high dogcart, already on the 
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Way to Pipimiitu. Mr Lorinierj wlio was detained 
ill town by business, had promised to see the 
luggage through the Customs, and send it on to 
Ingaraiigi in the care of the outdoor man, who 
was waiting in readiness with a cart. Kitty ivas 
driving her mother and sister home in the 

buggy- 

After a parting that has lasted montlis, such 
a diversity of thoughts seek utterance that at 
the first interview conversation usually flounders 
among a nicdle;f of topics. 

‘And you are cjuite strong again, mother? I 
was so anxious when I heard you were ill,’ Lucie, 
said, witli a loving pressure of Mrs Lorimer’s 
plunip hand, ‘And how well father is looking, 
and how nice !’ 

‘ Oh Luei e ! pa was so pleased when you wrote 
to say you would like a jfliotograph of him. I 
don’t know when I saw him so proud ; not since 
you were horn, I do believe. He went that very 
day your Jotter came, and got taken. What a 
nice new way that is you do your hair P Mrs 
Lorimer branched off, in kindly critickm of her 
elder daughter. ‘You must teach Kitty to do 
hers like that. And what a terrible time you 
had with those impostors, Lucie ! I declare, 
when we got your letter telling us about it I 
was so upset I couldn’t sleep in iiiy bed at 

nights. And pa, he was for cabling to you to 

come honie at once. But what a position for a 
young girl in a strange land ! And tlie man’s 
paralysed now, and there is no hope of his ever 
recovering. Well, well ! ’ 

They had reached the outskirts of the town, 
and Avere driving along a retired road, before 
Lucie, ^vho was eagerly enjoying the weJL 
remembereii surroundings and thirstily drinking 
in long d raugli ts of tlie familiar exhilarating air, 
noticed that Kitty’s tell-tale face revealed a 

warring mixture of expressions. 

. ‘How smart David Straight loolis to-day !’ Lucie 
remarked, uiicoiisciously touching upon the sub- 
ject of her sister’s confusion. And Kitty, meeting 
her eyes, blushed furious] 

, ‘Weren’t you surprised when you heard our 
news ? ’ she asked diffidently. 

‘About tbe marriage, you know,’ assisted Mrs 
Lorimer. ‘We Avere sure you’d be surprised,’ 

‘Surprised? I should say so,’ agreed Lucie. 
‘But lier niece marrying the luAA^yer and claiming 
possession of the house and everything served Miss 
Santhem right, for the property AA^as really left 
by Millie’s father — ^AA^asn’t it? So it must haA^e 
been hers all the time.’ 

‘Ob, but Millm Saiithem’s marriage is fiddler’s 
ncAVS,’ Kitty interposed quickly. ‘Didn’t you get 
our letters last mail Avith our special news, and 
a list of things we Avanted you to buy V 

‘No; tbe mail Avas ten days OA^erdue AAffien we 
sailed. Broken a shaft or something ; Ave signalled 
her in the Channel. I’m sorry I did not get the 
list in time ; but I got lots of nice things for 



you in iny boxes. What Avas the neAvs?’ she 
asked, seeing Mrs Lorimer and Kitty exchange 
conscious glance.s. 

‘ Then you don’t knoAV that Kitty and David 
Straight are going to be married? Yes.’ Mrs ! 

Lorimer beamed and nodded her best bonnet in 
triiinipliant confirmation of her announcement. 

‘They made it up all of a sudden. You knoAA" 
you never cared for DaAud yourself, Lucie,’ Mrs 
Lorimer broke off to say AAdtb motherly solici- 
tude. ‘ And AAhen Kitty agreed, Ikwid Avaiited to ! 

liav'e the marriage right off. Though, as I told 
him, he needn’t be afraid of Kitty jilting him. 

But Kitty wouldn’t hear of haAdng it till yon 
came home.’ 

The sudden illumination of Lucie’s face left 
Eitt}", AvliG AA^as breathlessly Avatching her recep- 
tion. of the information, no doubt as to the cor- 
diality of her sister’s congratulations as, Avith 
a fervour that rendered the driving somewhat 
erratic, Lucie bent forward and embraced her, 
saying, ‘Oh Kitty, I am so glad — so gladP 

The road they traversed Avas the Avell-ATOrn 
highAvay leading from Auckland to Pipiinutu ; 
but Avith the, falling of the burden that for 
many AA^eeka Liicie’s slender slioiilders had been 
bent imderj it had suddenly become ti'aiisfigiired. 

A radiance oA^ersxwead the sky ; never had foliage 
seemed so luxuriant, never air so fragrant as 
that perfumed b}^ the blossoming SAveet-brier that 
wreathed the hedges, 

‘ The English Aviid-roses are scentless ; ’ uncon- 
sciously Lucie murmured her thought aloud. 

‘Oil Kitty, I am so glad !~— you can’t guess how 
glad.’ 

‘Then you really aren’t ve.xod, my dear?’ in- 
quired Mrs Lorimer, Avitli Avell-intentioned but 
blundering solicitude. ‘I AA^as saying to j)a only 
this morning that even if you did feel a AA'ee bit 
slighted it would only be natural.’ 

‘Slighted? Oh, no, no! There is noth ing else 
that could possibly have hai)pened that Avoiild 
have 'pLased me iieaiiy so much,’ Lucie replied 
Avith conviction. Her eyes had strayed to the 
distance Avliere she could see the dogcart cross- 
ing the paddock to vuirds Avhere the bungalow, 
amid a blaze of azaleas and gorgeous veKet- 
petallcd pelargoniums, nestled at the foot of the 
Maori pa/u 

Aligliting from the buggy, Mrs Lorimer hurried 
off to the kitchen to hastei.i the j)rex3aratioiis for 
lunclx ; Kitty hastened to the stables to assure her 
lover of Lucie’s unreserved good wishes ; and 
Lucie Avas free to seek Tresscott, avIio, actuated by - 
a desire not to interfere with what he believed , ^ 

to be Straight’s x>rerogative, was strolling alone - •/ 
on the laAvn, vicAAing Avitli unBeeing eyes the ’ . . 

glorious medley of blossoms — roses, AvallfloAA^ers, 
ixias, pansies, Cape jasmine, irie, anemones, bride 
gladioli, SAA^eet-peas, gaillardias, eschscholtzias, forget- ’ '• ' 
me-nots, yelloAA^ broom, and MichaelnuiS daisies — ^ ' 
that, encouraged to rebellion by a generous ■ / , : , ^ ' 
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climate, had loosed the galling bonds of con- 
ventionality, and, taking no heed of times and 
seasons, were all blooming together this balmy 
late October day. 

Standing near where the gnarled branches of 
fche great wistaria that entwined the veranda 
posts had burst into a fringe of fragrant lilac 
tassels, Tresscott sought to relieve the ' mono- 
tonous melancholy of his soul bjr watching the 
efforts of the indefatigable white duck to teach 
deportment to a brand-new brood of fluffy yellow 
ducklings, and did not hear Lucie^s approach. 

‘ Tommy she panted, rendered breathless by 
the rapid throbbing of her heart — ^ Tommy 
and Tresscott turned to see her face aglow with 
ecstasy.', 

‘Lucie, -what is it? Tell me,’ he urged, eager 


to leaim wvhat glad tidings had wrought the 
enchantment ; but a sudden bashfulness possessed 
Lixcie, and words forsook her. She stood before 
him tongue-tied, her cheeks aflame, her gray 
eyes downcast, her breath coming in little gasps. 

‘What is it, dear? What has happened?’ he 
asked gently. 

‘Kitty’— 

‘Yes, yes, dear. Kitty?’ 

‘Oh Tommy, Kitty is going to marry David 1 ’ 

‘ Kitty — going — to marry — Straight 1 ’ cried 
Tresscott exultantly. ‘ Then, Lucie— then— ^ ^ 
Whereupon the white duck, actuated by a sense 
of delicacy exceptional in one of her race, 
promptly hustled her fledgelings out of sight 
and hearing under the deodar. 

THE END. 


BAPID TELE GRAPHT. 



3 HIS is the age of inventions — of 
inventions which a score of years 
ago seemed outside the realms of 
possibility. 'Marconi has demon- 
strated the utilit}?- of wireless teleg- 
raphy ; Edison has, among other 
tilings, given us the phonograph ; the indoniitable 
Santos Dumont has p^^^^ttiallj surmounted the 
difficulties of aerial navigation ; Tesla has created 
many marvels; and Ebiitgen, by means of his 
rays, has revolutionised the operations of the 
surgeon. Other men in other directions have 
added materially to the w^onders of the twentieth 
century. 

Among these must be included a young 
Australian jouimalist named Donald Murray, who; 
has been engaged at the General Post-Oifice m 
St Martin’s-le-Grand for some time, justifying to 
the satisfaction of the chief officials the possibili- 
ties of an invention which he has perfected for 
attaining a high speed in telegrajiliy. When Mr 
' M urray’s machine is brought into general use, as 
it undoubtedly will be, in our telegraphic service, 
a great benefit will be conferred on the public, 
inastnucli as it will expjedite business, and help 
materially in preventing those delays in trans- 
mission which every now and again are causes 
of complaint against our telegraph department. 

: It was %Yhile pursiting his avocation as a jour- 
milist in Australia that Mr Murray, a few years 
.ago, came' to tire conclusion that telegraphy, as 
■dotted and dashed out by the Morse instrument, 
was .,a slow process, and might be improved on. 
■The average speed of a skilled Morse operator is 
'twenty-five words a' minute. The ingenuity of 
Mr Murray has increased tliis to at least one 
, hundred and thirty words ; and working quadru- 
:'plet the speed is increased to four hundred words, 
as. against the highest , with the Morse, which is 
set down at eighty words per minute. 


The inventor with implicit belief in the 
possibilities of hia invention has plenty of grit 
in him. This is not the prerogative of any one 
nationality, strong though it may be in the British 
race. Marconi has said that apparent failure only 
made him strive the more, Edison has worked 
against enormous odds, and Santos Dumont in 
the face of wliat seemed the most crushing defeats 
has never once let his enthusiasm wane for an 
instant. Mr Murray, in the same way, sur- 
mounted difficulties enough at the outset to make 
even a strong man iveary of his task. Ilaving 
made his machine, having satisfied himself that it 
was capable of performing: all that lie anticipated, 
his next difficulty ims to induce other peoifie to 
adopt it. The telegraph authorities in Australia 
would not have it. No doubt, they said, it was 
a very good thing, and would accomplish all that 
was claimed for -it ; but they were content to 
coiitiiiue on the old lines. Then it was that 
Mr Murray qjucked his machine and took it to 
America. It ivas some time even in that go-ahead 
country before the young inventor secured a trial 
of his inachiiie, which fulfilled all his expecta- 
tions ; and the ]3roof of his success is the ffict that 
at tffie px’esent time liis high-speed machines are 
established in the New York postal telegraph 
offices, and are giving every satisfaction. The 
tests were severe. Betiveen Chicago and New York 
and Boston and New York a speed of over one 
hundred words a minute was attained. On a 
line three hundred and eighty-four miles long the 
rate was increased to one hundred and tiventy- 
five words, and in subsequent tests it rose to one 
hundred and thirty words per minute. 

Four main instruments are brought into use, 
two for transmitting and two for receiving the 
despatches. There is a special alphabet, consisting 
of eighty-four characters, including capitals, small 
letters, and figures. In the despatching-office is a 
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transniitting perforator and a modified automatic of perforations and draws the tape through, the 

Wheatstone. At the other end of the wire is a machine. While the transmitting instriinient is 

receiving perforator and an automatic typewriting worked by hand, the receiving perforator is 

attaclinieiit. The despatch, instead of being actuated by electrical enei’gj", and accurately 

punched by hand as in the case of the Wheat- reproduces the perforations and spaces of the 

stone, is perforated by an instrument not unlike transmitting tape. The automatic transference of 

the usual typewriter, though much more compact, these perforated characters to a printing-machine, 

This is so constructed that as the tape is run in order that they may appear in page form in 

through the machine, the striking of each key Boman characters, is done by means of a type- 

makes the proper combination of perforations in writer, the key-levers of which are operated by- 

each half-inch of character-space allowed. On the a combination of five transverse-locking combs 

transmitting and receiving tapies the different and a seb of veilfically oscillating levers, 

characters appear as sniall circular perforations. The adaptability of Mr MiUTay’s machine for 
In each half-inch division one letter or numeral getting through the mass of daily work, especially 

is dotted ; and it is the arrangement of these when there is a glut of messages, has been fully 

dots, their position, and the space between, that demonstrated. The inventor does not claiin that 

determine the letter or numeral. As soon as the any great saving of labour is effected, but that 

message has been punched it is torn off and there is an immense saving of wire. So far the 

inserted in the modified automatic Wheatstone tests of this long-distance and high-speed page- 

transmitter, which performs the functions of an printing telegraph invention has been in every 

oi'dinary telegraphic key. The tape is fed by way satisfactory, and its adoption at the postal- 

means of an electrical pendulum motor, driving telegraph offices may be looked upon as pmcticaliy 

a small star- wheel which engages the central line settled. 
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ten to fifteen years ago. the 
Bepuhlie of Argentina was making 
very rapid strides in growth and 
prosperity. The country was then 
enjoying a temporary boom, which 
promised to bring that great country 
almost on a parallel with that greatest of republics 
farther north. livery where railways were being 
constructed or ex.tended. Foreign capital, princi- 
pally British, had been poured into the ju’oviijces 
of Bmenos Ayres, Santa Fe, and Cordoba, and llie 
country fairly swarmed with engineers, contractors, 
and navvies, until apparently, and I believe 
actuail)’, the native element was in a iriinurii-y as 
compared with the hosts of EngHslimen, Italians, 
and men of other nationalities who -were ivorking 
at the making of a roadway for the iron horse, 
the first essential towards progress in a young 
country. 

At that time I was under contract with the 
Oetavia, No^fita, and Buenos Ayres Baiiway Com- 
pany as engineer of the construction between the 
towns of Oetavia and ISTovita. These towns were 
then of very little importance ; but to-day they 
are floiirishing, having increased in size and 
importance at an almost incredible rate, owing 
chiefly to the railway and the vast wheat-fields 
it taps, which produce great quantities of grain 
for the European market. However, virgin prairie 
or ‘camp’ then lay for hundreds (jf leagues on 
both sides of the railway, and it might almost be 
said that the natives hardly knew the face of a 
white man until we disturbed their isolation and 
the indolent life they had led. I gained some 


very valiial)]e experience of railway work during 
tlie construction, and also — wliicli w^as perhaps 
nut cpiite so vainabie — a knowledge of the ways 
and character of the native, or gaiidio, 

I camped with my staff not far from the point 
of rails in tlie district knoum locally by the 
name of Padre Muerto. I chose this site for our 
camp on account of a small lagima^ or lake, which 
afforded good duck-shooting. The camp-grass also 
was of fair quality, so that our horses had a 
chance of picking nji a hit after having just 
passed through a long tract of salt-country. The 
eai’thworlc contractor had pitched his camp — 
which included a gang of about two hundred 
Italians— some two miles farther' ahead. 

With so many men on the job, the ‘ gnib ’ 
question was, of course, an albiniportant one. 
Arrangements were made, as usual, with the 
estancuTo through wlmse camp we were laying 
the rails to supply us ■with the butcher-meat we 
re<ptirecl, and se^•eral gaiichos were employed by 
Don Manuel Bojtis, the estamicro^ to slaughter 
the animals and deliver the beef to the con- 
tractor’s gang. The gaucho in charge -was one of 
the most ruffianly specimens of his kind I have 
come across, and that is saying a good deal. 

In the oi'dinary course of events I had no 
occasion to come in contact with this brutish 
native. It so happened, however, that I was 
travelling between two stations in the brake-van' 
of a material-train, which w^as stojrped to pick ' 
up the hutcliei‘’s gang. Now, we made a point . 
of never allowing these men to travel in the- 
van, as it Avas the only part of the train in ; 
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■^^luch the engineers and assistants could travel 
with any degree of comfort. On this occasion, 
as usual, the natives were given a or open 

truck on which to travel along with the newdy 
Idlled heef. There seemed to he some delay 
about getting the gang on board ; and, as we 
were all in a hurry to get hack to camp, I 
stepped out to ascertain the cause of the dela 3 ^ 
On reaching the platform I wars confronted by 
Ignacio, the afore-mentioned ruffian, W'ho pushed 
past me muttering something to the effect that 
he wouldn’t travel como nn farro (-like a dog’), 
and snaggered into the van. 

As it was the duty of the guard to turn out 
the intruder, I did not pay mucli attention to 
Iiis growling; and just then the guard, on seeing 
me looldng along the train, gave the signal to 
the driver, and we went ahead. 

'When the guard swung himself on to the foot- 
board I saw from his face that he had a griev- 
ance ; and he no sooner got on board than lie 
informed me, wutli many exclamations in mingled 
Spanish and Italian, that this bruto Ignacio re- 
fused to travel except in the van. ^Tlie worst 
of it is,’ added the guard in a low voice, ^el 
canalla would put a knife into me as soon as 
look at me.’ 

I felt bound to back up the guard, who had 
been instructed repeatedly not to dlow gmccfm 
into the van ; so I went along with him, and 
in as diplomatic a way as possilde told Igimcio 
that the van was reserved for the engmeers. 

scuor!^ was all the reply vouchsafed to me 
'by the native, and that in a tone of voice which 
was in itself an insult. 

SStop the train/ I said, turning to the guard. 

The train was brought up with a jerk as the 
driver caught sight of our signal. 

^ Get down ! ^ I commanded the gcmcluh 

^2^0 ‘MG bdjo^ ('I will not got do wm ’), he replied. 

fkltlioiigli feeling very irate, I Jcept my temper 
as best I could^ It didn’t suit me to have a 
row- with this blackguard, so I turned o%er in my 
mind how to get the better of him. I remem- 
bered that some live kilometres aliead there wns 
a loop-line or siding for shunting x^urposes, and a 
biilliaiit idea at once suggested itself. 

*Ail riglit/ I said to Ignacio ; H)ut of course 
joii will have to talce the coiisefxueiices.’ 

I them took the guard aside and ga%^e him 
certain iiistriictio3a& A grin of satisfaction spread 
.across that Individuars face as he ^vent along to 
the engine-driver to exxdahi matters. 

Accompanied by my assistant I betook myself 
to the front |>latform of the van, w’here we w^ere 
presently joined by the guard, and the train once 
more proceeded. ‘ ' 

^ ' , The gamho ,was now left in solitary j)os 3 esslon 
the door of which, at the end of the 
train, was closed but not locked. The guard now 
/ inserted the, key as fpiiietlyas possible, and locked 


On nearing the siding the train was slowed 
downi sufficient] y to allow the lireman to run 
ahead and change the points, and tlie train rolled 
into the siding. We now x>assed from the xdatforin 
of the van to the truck directly in front of .it ; 
and at a favourable moment, when the train had 
reached the middle of the siding, the coupling- 
chain between the truck and the van was cast off, 
a signal given to the driver, and we forged ahead, 
leaving friend Ignacio and the van in solitary 
grandeur, ten kilometres from the next sta,tioii 
and several leagues from any eskmcio. 

The train was well clear of the siding before 
the native rushed out of the van ; and it w^as 
with unmitigated satisfaction that we saw his 
furious gesticulations when he comprehended the 
trick xdayed upon him. His comx^anions in charge 
of the beef were hugely tickled at the situation, 
and I gathered from this that Igna<iio was hy no 
means a favourite with his own men. 

At the next station we wired down the line 
giving instructions for the van to be brought 
Dll by the next day’s train. On arriving at our 
camx) I related the occurrence to tlie fellows 
there, who of course enjoyed the joke ]ilayed 
off ux>on the wily gaucho. Then, for the time 
being, I forgot all about the mcident, 

How for the seciuel. During several v/eeks 
thereafter my attention was occupied with 

the work on hand. Then a report v/as given in 
by one of the engme-drivers to the eliect that a 
ieiicmg-post had been found lying across ilie, line 
at Idlonietre one hundred and fifty ; but tlie cow'- 
catcher fortimately cleared the line, Tlie I 
thought, must liave slix>ped off the load brought 
out the X52:*evious day. Two days later, however; 
another rexiort was handed in, stating that a stee'i 
sleex>er had been found lying across the track a 
short distance from the spot where the post had 
been found. On this occasion the driver was 
keeping a smart lookout ahead, and ho sx'>otted 
tlie obstruction in time to stop the train. Think- 
ing it ivas high time to iiiake a move to xxre-; 
vent a serious derailment, 1' held a council, of 
war, in which seveiM and tralu-giiards 

took x^tirt. One of these men told me that there 
was a ]}ulpenci, or drinking-booth, about a league 
distant from that x'>omt of the line, and situated 
on the camp of Don Maniiel Rojas, 

These ^^ikperias, which are plentifully distributed 
about the country, are known to 'he the rendezvous 
of ail the gauehos in the distri t. The natives 
meet there on a Sunday or feast- lay to run races, 
play the game of tahU) gamble, arai get drunk on 
the vilest of liquor. At these meetings half the 
murders done in the country are committed hy 
the gauehos, wlio, when in their cups, are perhaps 
the most dangerously vindictive and imscrupiilous 
blackguards in existence. As every gaucho carries 
a knife and knows how to use it on the slightest 
provocation, it is no wonder that stabbing cases 
are as common in these places as pocket-i>icking 
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is ill London, I very naturally connected tlie 
attempts to wreck our trains with the hahituds of 
this gambling hell, and resolved to pay a visit to 
Don Manuel lip j as, who was known to he a very 
decent sort, and enlist his influence in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the outrage. 

On the following day I rode over to Don 
Manners estanda, La Estella. I found that gentle- 
man taking life with his customary ease. I was 
received with great courtesy, and presently hiy on 
a deck-chair alongside my host, while a good- 
looking clima (pronounced ^ clieena ’ — tliat is, hMf- 
breed) girl served the inevitable mate. Cigarettes 
were in full blast l^efore I ventured to inform 
Don Manuel of the object of my visit; and 
his indignation on hearing my coiiiplaint was 
undoubtedly geimine. He vowed in sufliciently 
strong language that he would put a stop to smi 
practices in his neighbourhood. ^Me estram^ (Mt 
surprises me’), he exclaimed, ‘that such a thing 
should have happened on my camp. As you 
know, Don Carlos,’ he continued, ‘I 
[judge] of this district, and, carrmnha! if I can 
lay hands on the animal who has done this, he 
Vv'ill pa}’- dearly for it. Fero riiireyDcm Carlos/ he 
continued, ‘did you not have some disagreement 
with my cajiatm Ignacio the other day ?’ 

‘ Ah ! I replied, reniemhering the occurrence ; 
‘but surely one of your own men would not dare 
to do such a thing ^ ^ 

•But Ignacio doesn’t work for me any longer,’ 
replied Don Mamiel. ‘You see, he told a long 
story about not being allowed by you to travel 
in the train, and I said that if lie couldn’t work 
amicably vriih Qib ' Tn^gleses he liad better iind 
work elsewhere/ ^ 

‘Oho!’ I said. ‘ Ignacio, no doubt, Wants his 
re venge, does lie ? ’ Then I laughingly told Don 
M.fiJiiiei hovr we served him. 

*' Quo rico I ' (‘ Hovf rich ! ’) he cried after listen- 
ing to tbe story of how Ignacio was east adrift. 
^ Bku Jiecho!^ (‘ Well done ! ’) ‘ Carlos.’ 

dvlay (‘ Yery .well ’), he went on as his face 

again became hard, ‘I shall soon fix the matter. 
On Sunday next there wiU be races at the jiid- 
^ivria. You must : meet me there at, sa}g. four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and never fear but that 
I vr ill roTrgZar Ignacio.’ 

I promised to do as lie suggested, and after 
many iissiiraiices of goodwill and so on, I was 
pei'initted to take my departure. 

As a result of the arraugeinent, on the following 
Sunday afternoon I cantered over to the jMlperui 
shortly after four o’clock, fully exjiectiiig to find 
Dun Manuel there. As I neared the mud-hut 
wdiich did duty as storehouse and bar, I saw that 
the usual motley crew ivere disporting themselves 
about the premises. The racing w^as evklen-tly 
over. Perhaps twenty horses were tethered to the 
falcmiue^ while their owners were amusing them- 
selves, some by playing tahci, and others w-ere lying 
stretched in the shade of a solitary tree, smoking 


the inevitable cigarette wliile they wuitclied the 
players. I fully expected to hear the usual uproar 
proceeding from the drinking-shop as I rode up ; 
but just then there must have been an unusual 
lull, wliich I concluded was due to tlie presence 
of Don Manuel, However, to make sure, I rode 
up to the nearest gaucho and asked, ‘Is Bon 
Manuel in the yidperia 'F 

‘ Bij senoT gringo ’ (contemptuous name appdied to 
foreigners), the native replied, -with a drunken 
swagger.' ■ . 

His insolent manner, I suppose, more than his 
reply, called forth a derisive laugh from the crowd. 
The players had suspended their game as I ap- 
proached, and they veere evidently in a mood to 
be amused lyy trifles. 

Supposing that Don. Manuel Rojas must be in 
the I tethered my horse, and, paying no 

attention to the facetious remarks of the natives, 
walked over to the house. I discovered afterwards 
that the owner of the pulijcria was also called 
Don Manuel ; so the gaucho I had ipiestioned pro- 
bably believed that my q.uery referred to him. 

On pushing open the door of the hut a roar 
of laughter greeted me, foilovred by a dead silence 
as tlie occupants of the room saw I had en teredo 
Only xvlien my eyes became accustomed to the 
smoke-laden atmosjfliere could I distinguish the 
crowd of ruffianly faces. A moment later I saw 
the bloodshot eyes of Ignacio bla^sing into mine ; 
he had evkleiitiy been drinking hard. In fact, the 
whole crew v/ere in more or less advanced stages 
of intoxication. Evidently Rojas had not arrived, 

^ Carmmhaf seuores! Mahlar del dktbhF (‘ Spi^k 
of the devil’), were the first words to break the 
silence. Ignacio sjxike, and his Spanish versimi 
of the 'weli-liiiown proverb ’was e\ideutly con- 
nected with my appearance. 

I must confess that I began to -wish myself 
auYwliei'e else ; ].»ut I also knew that I must put 
a good face on the situation, and hop>ed that the 
tim.e].y arrival of Don Manuel Rojas would ter- 
minate the. unjileasaniness of my position. 

‘ Hullo, Ignacio i’ I said, nodding towards him 
as I walked up to the bar, and in a loud voice 
asked the tender if Don Manuel Rojas had not 
'.arrived. . ■ ■■ , 

‘ Ho, sdior/ was the reply. 

‘ All ! then I shall wait for him, as he promised 
to meet me here at four o’clock.’ 

I noticed that some of the gauclws looked less 
glaringly insolent after they heard niy question ; 
but my enemy Ignacio was either too drunk to 
hear, or, if he heard, too enraged to heed, 1 
ordered a driulr, and as it was being served kept 
ail eye on the movements of the druidven beast, 
who evidently meant inischieh I saw his hand 
loosen in its sheath the silver-handled fimn^ or 
long double-edged knife, with which he was armed.; 
Then I put my fingers into my right-hand ' waist-' 
coat pocket, where I carried a derringer pistol, the 
two barrels loaded with the usual heavy ball- 
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cartridges. I thanked my stars that I had taken 
the precaution to put the small but effective weapon 
there before starting. However, Ignacio evidently 
had no intention of attacking me without having 
duly enjoyed the situation. 

^ Behoves P he cried oratorically, Hhis is the 
same gringo, of whom I have just told you, who 
left me planted in middle camp, on foot, ffve 
leagues from my house. ^B% BemresP he con- 
tinued, with a drimken and diabolical oath ; ^so 
you can imagine with what pleasure I shall shake 
hands with him.k 

As he spoke he advanced a grimy paw as 
though to clasp mine. 

I saw his ruse, however. A vision of my 
severed hand lying on the floor wnrned me to 
grip the butt of my derringer. 

‘You refuse me your hand, you — — • gringo!^ 
he yelled. ‘ Fo te ensehare^ (‘I’ll teach you’), he 
panted as he drew his /aeon. 

I confess that I am not a man of iron nerve, and 
must say that I felt as if growing white and cold 
when I realised it 'would be necessary to shoot 
the brute before me to prevent that foot-long 
burnished steel knife being inserted in my; body 
with deadly effect. I resolved, however, with a 
calmness which I had not thought myself capable, 
that I would use my pistol only as a last resort. 
What I feared most was that the native would 
throw his knife, a practice in which these men 
are so clever that they can hit any desired spot 
at five or six paces with unerring aim mid most 
deadly effect. 

I can see the picture quite clearly even now. 
The slanting rays of the sun fell in bars and 
patches on the whitewashed wall on my right, 
as it was from blazing in at the 

window in one unbroken square by the crowd 
of gawete who had left their tamer sports to 
witness tli^ mcdam:d of a, 

The rycmc/io Ignacio, with murder in his heart 
and in his bloodshot eyes, stood in the middle 
of the room, his finger feeling the point of the 
knife, the silver handle gripped by his sinewy 
right hand. The onlookers had Avithdrawn to the 
sides of the room and out of the line of hire in 
case I should prove to be armed ; and I am safe 
in saying that the same lust for blood which 
encourages the torturing and final slaughter of 
a helpless bull in the ring Avas in the heart of 
each. They Avere on the tiptoe of expectation, 
and no doubt already pictured me lying bleeding 
on the floor. . 

The strain on my eyes was now becoming 
painful Avith Avatcliing my Avoiild-be murderer’s 
every action, and I ; felt my nerA^es Avould soon 
i &e tension I’ they : .were undergoing were 
not relaxed. But ' there AA^as one more drop 
required to Ell the ' cup of ' enjoyment Avhich 
Ignacio Avas bent on drinldng to the dregs, one 
’/more dig of malice to administer before sending 
. .home that Enal and deadly thrust. 


‘Ho i ho !’ he cried maliciously ; ‘you AA^onder 
AAdio it is that is trying to smash uj) your - — - 
engines ? Well, Avelli this is going to be better 
sport than derailing trains.’ 

He balanced the knife in his hand as if to 
throw it; but his jaAV dropj)ed as I covered him 
Avith my derringer, and ^ 

There Avas a movement amongst those blocking 
the doorway, and the jingle of a spurred heel. 

^Alto!^ (‘Halt!’) 

The one harsh Avord burst into the strained 
silence Avith an incredible shock. Every eye in 
the room Avas flashed in the direction whence 
it came. There stood the commanding figure of 
Bon Manuel Bojas, his hand, holding his revenque, 
or short Avhip, pointing in our direction. 

‘Seize that man,’ he commanded, indicating 
Ignacio, as tAA^o soldiers pushed their AA^ay into 
the room. 

A moment later I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Ignacio led out by the hardly less ruffian- 
looking soldiers, Avliile I gulped doAvii the glass 
of cognac A\diich still stood on the counter. 

Luckily Bon Manuel had overheard the AA^ords 
in Avhich Ignacio confessed himself to be the 
perpetrator of the attempts to Avreck our trains, 
and subsequently a local paper annoiniced that 
the Y/m/.6*Ao had been condemned to undergo five 
years’ imprisonment, AAdiich I sincerely hope may 
have had a salutary effect on liis revengeful 
disposition. 


S U M M E E 1 K T H E H E B E I B E S. 

I-Ialf Octobeiy all September, 

Half of August : you remember 
What a time for you and me, 

Sailing on the Hebrid sea ; 

Sailing on from isle to isle, 

Threading strait and narrow kyle, 

Spying o’er the open main 
Severed summits link, again ; 

Tleased to Avatcli the wmters sleep 
Eoiind Iona, green and deep ; 

Pleased to watch the waters roar, 

Lashed on Sca\mig’s iron sbote. 

Pleasant summer scenes like tbese, 

Bowers of the Hesperides, 

On the sense return again 
Through the fog and London rain. 

Dearest, were it well that we, 

Hand in hand, light-heartedly, 

Eunning to a i^rosperous gale, 

Eoiind the west should eAm^ sail ? 

Pushing our adA'enturous bark 
Far from ‘Eonin’s mountains dark;’ 

Far beyond the racing seas 
That vex the Outer Hebrides ; 

Far beyond the frown and smile 
Of St Kilda’s changeful isle ; 

Till on our astonished eyes 
Strange new Hebrides arise. 

J. E. M. 
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PABT IV.— CONGLUSIOI^. 


(Continued from page 4G4, Parfe 55, Ohmnhers's Jotmial.) 



[E great grief of our early married 
life and residence in Cromarty 
was the loss of our darlina: child. 


She was a delight and wonder to 


. Hugh' above all wonders.’ Her ■ 

little smiles and caresses sent 
him always away to his daily toil with a lighter 
heart. When he took smallpox, I, of course, 
slept on a couch in his room and was with 
him night and day; but the great privation 
was that he could not see her. We ventured 
when he was mending to open the I’oom door and 
let him look at her across the entrance lobby, and 
to allow her to stretch out her little arms to him. 
Her own illness began soon after. It was a very 
tedious one connected with teething, and lasting 
nine or ten months. All our mutual recreations 
and many of my employments, including a school 
ibr fisherdads, which I liad taught for some yeans 
at eight every evening, had to be given up. In 
the spring of 1839 I had a close nursing of 
sevei’al weeks. Then there was a marked amend- 
ment. One lovely evening in April I went out 
for the first time that spring to breathe the air 
of the hill. When I returned I found the child, 
then seventeen months old, in the nurse’s arms at 
the attic window, from which >she used to greet 
her papa when he came np the street. She had 
been planting a little garden in the window-sill 
of polyanthu.s, primroses, and other spring flowers. 
Wiien she saw me she pushed them away with 
the plaintive “Awa, awa,” she used to utter, and 
laid her head on my breast. The next time she 
looked up it was to push my head backwards 
with her little hand, while a startled, in<piiring, 
almost terrible look came into her lovely eyes. 
All the time she lay dying— three days and three 
nights — her father was prostrate in the dust before 
God in an agony of tears. Wlieiher he performed 
Ms daily bank duties, or any part of them, I 
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do not remember j but suck a personification 
of David the king at a like mournful time it 
is impossible to imagine. All the strong man 
was bowed down. He we]Jt ; he mourned ; he 
fasted ; he prayed. He entreated God for her life. 
Yet when she w^as taken away a calm and 
implicit submission to the Diyiiie will succeeded, 
although stiir his eyes were foiintaiiis of tears. 
Never again in tlie course of his life was he thus 
affected. He was an affectionate hither, and some 
of his children were at times near death ; but, he 
never again lost thus the calmness and dignity, 
the natural equipoise as it were, of his manhood. 
He made the little headstone for his darling child 
himself. It was the last time he ever put chisel 
on stone.’ 

* We buried it,’ wrote Hugh Miller in his 
autobiography, ‘beside the old chapel of St 
Regulus, with the deep rich woods all around, 
save where an opening in front commands the 
distant land and the blue sea ; and where the 
daisies, which it had learned to love, mottled, 
star-like, the mossy mounds ; and where birds, 
whose songs its ear had become skilful enough to 
distinguish, pour their notes over its little grave.’ 
It was there in the churchyard hallowed by so 
many associations of joy, and now of sorrow, that 
Mrs Miller wrote the pathetic little poem quoted 
in Schools and Bchoohmstm : 


Tliou’rt *awa, awa’ from thy mother’s side. 

And *awa, awa’ from thy father’s knee; 

Thou ’i-t ^ awa ’ from our hlc.ssing, our care, our oaressing, 
But * awa ’ from our Iicaxts thou wilt never be. 


Thou’rfc 'awa, awa’ from the bursting spring-time 
Tho’ o’er thy head its green boughs wave ; 

The lambs are leaving their little footprints 
TJx>en the turf of thy new-made grave. 


iiiii 
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It was very soon after this that Hugh Miller, 
became absorbed in what was then called. thB 
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Church Question. In May of this same year he 
wrote his Letter to Lor A Brougham ; and hoping that 
it might be of some little service on the popular 
side, he sent it to Mr Robert Paul, of Edinburgh, 
asking him to try to find a publisher for it. 
‘The "price,' he wrote, ‘may be very low ; the 
writer's interest in it will not add to the expense; 
it is an offering for the altar.’ Dr Candlish tells 
how^a few clays after this he met Mr Paul in the 
street, wdio ‘in a casual, off-hand manner ’ told 
him of the manuscript, and asked him to look at 
it. ‘I suppose he mentioned Mr Miller’s name,’ 
writes the Doctor; ‘hut I had not heard of him 
before. I took the manuscript home and laid it 
aside, intending to give a cursory glance over it 
in the course of a day or two, and then return 
it; certainly expecting to find nothing remark- 
able in it. . . . That .same evening, being alone — 
for I recollect that my ^.family were in the country 
— and being soniewdiat dull and listless, I thought 
I might a.s well look at the manuserixit Mr Paul 
had given me. I began to read it in a thoroughly 
indifferent mood. I never can forget the rapture 
— for it \vas nothing short of that — into wdiich 
the first pages threw me, I finished the reading 
ill a state of great excitement f so much so that, 
though it was late, I could not rest till I had 
hastened wdth the manuscript to Mr Dunlop, 
beseeching liini to read it that very night. The 
following day Mr Dunlop and I met wdth Mr 
Paul and a few friends, and either then or a few- 
days thereafter it ivas agreed to ask Mr Miller to 
become editor of the Witness iiew^spaper, then 
about to be started.’ 

Mr Paul wwote to Hugh Miller asldng him to 
come up to Edinburgh on important business, but 
not telling wdiat exactly it concerned. As Mrs 
Miller was in need of a change of air; Hugh 
asked Mr Paul kiiidl^^ to ffnd lodgings for both 
of them, and Mr Paul replied by cor fli ally in- 
viting them to his house in Melville Street ; and 
so, not knowdng how profoundly his life’s cur- 
rent was to be changed, Hugh Miller went to 
' Edinbixrgb, 

'‘To our surprise,* writes Mrs Miller in the 
manuscript, ‘ Hugh was looked upon as a lion — 
a sort of remarkable phenomenon. So far as I 
" could understand the , matter — and I happened to 
meet wdtli a few people not of the “non-intru- 
sion” Avay of tlilnking — things had been very 
much asleep, and the (piesfcion had excited but a 
faint and, feeble interest. Chalmers and Candlish 
had written ; hut the gist of the matter was little 
. understood. Xt was not fro3n the clerical but the 
lay aspect, of the subject' that the public mind 
was to take ffre.' - ^To fmd, himself a leader on a 
great puhlie question was a position that Hugh 
; ''had never 'fe' a moment contemplated. He shrank 
from anything like puhlie life, the enihroilments 
■: and perplexities of , public '''questions , being' exactly 
'.vithat: wMeli 'he would have '.wished' md'st carefully 
■ to avoid. Had any sort of attention been paid to 


him as a literary man, to that he had been m 
some manner accustomed, and he wmuld have been 
noways surprised. His Traditions of Gromarty had 
been published and had been well received, and 
he was engaged in writing for respectable periodi- 
cals, while the consciousness of an innate power 
of literary achievement and success must have 
been strong within him. But he had written 
the to Lord Brougham in all simplicity, 

without the least idea of being moved from his 
quietude and repose. It was a subject that touched 
all persoiiaT traditions and sympathies of his life. 
Old Donald Roy of Higg (in Eoss-shire) was one 
of the lieroes of his boyhood. Tliat old man had 
left the Church of Scotland under protest. All 
Hugh’s feelings of indignation against the wrong 
about to be perpetrated were aroused. To him 
the question had a personal and not a ]iolitical 
aspect. The same subject may be regarded in 
these two vastly different ways : the member of 
Parliament who votes for Free Trade in order to 
keep his seat or strengthen his party is at one 
■with the poor man who is looking at the in- 
creasing or diminishing loaf on his table for 
himself and his child I’en. (Yet they regard the 
matter from very different stamlpoints.) So 
Hugh’s first views on the subject of his Church 
being kept ojioii to the popular voice in the 
selection of pastors niiglit. be. the narrowest, l)iit 
were l^eyond all question the most intense. But 
])exond this simple cxpre.ssion, as a unit of the 
people interested, he had never tlioiight of 
id\ uicmg. 

‘We enjoyed the time of our sojourn with 
Paul and his family very much. There was, of 
course, a lamous dinner-party at wdiich we were 
introduced to Dr CuiTiiingham, Dr Candlish, Dr 
Ahercroiaby 5 and others. We were very inucli 
pleased and gratified by the kindly and friendly 
tone which prevailed as to the real l)nsiness of 
coming to Edinburgh. Mr Paul complained that 
it progressed but slowdy. He could not get Hugh 
brought to definite terms. The truth was that, 
as miglit be expected, he fought shy. Tlie cause 
was a great cause, and his heart was in it ; but 
the change -was sudden and startling, and the 
responsibility at such a crisis was tremendous.: 
Then he thonglit himself imfftted by nature, and 
he felt himself to be so by habit, for any public 
sphere. He to he the editor of a newspaper when' 
he scarce ever read one ! XWien com|)elled, he 
looked at the latest news for political intelli^ 
gence, scarce ever otherwise. Whatever his literary 
talent -was, he was sure it did not lie that way. 

‘Surely one cannot wonder at his backwardness 
when so much was : at stake for himself and 
others. The failure of the first newspaper which 
was definitely instituted to advocate the cause 
of the people and the Freedom of the Church, 
would not certainly have ensured the failure 
of the cause; but it would have been a sad 
! discomfiture - and sore disgrace. “It did not 
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follow as a matter of course,” lie argued, “tliat 
liecause a man miglit have considerable power 
of mind and literary ability he was therefore 
able to conduct a new3i)aper.” Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, &c. had tried it, and had failed. What 
power had he to succeed that they wanted 1 I 
was, as usual, sanguine. Perhaps I did not see 
all the difficulties. My coniidenee in his powers 
was greater than his own ; my appreciation of 
the position, from the inferior grade of mind, 
was less. I see it, now that the din of conflict 
.and the dire results of the battle are before 
me, better than I did then. Whether this was 
best or not I cannot say. If I had been more 
clear-sighted I, too, might have shrunk back in 
dismay, and might not have used what influence 
I had in the onward direction. 

‘ On the 25tli of November 1839 God made up 
to us in some measure for the loss ive had 
sustained by the birth of another girl. She 
was baptized by Mr Stewart in the parish 
cliurch by the name of Harriet, the name of 
her father’s mother. It had been agreed that 
the IFilness was to start at the Neiv Year of 
1840 ; therefore. Hugh prepared to leave for 
Edinburgh in less than a month after his child 
was born. There ivas then no raiLvay to the 
Nortli, and the readiest and most conveuieiit 
mode of egress from Cromarty "was by sea ; but 
it /was the month of December, and the very 
depth of winter, and the young infant and 
myself /were feeble for such an undeibakmg, 
so it ivas aiTanged that I should remain till 
the following spring, and that Hugli should go 
into lodgings. So Hugh set forth on his knight- 
errantry alone. 

^The gulf that separated the life after the year 
1840 and that before it "was indeed a very wide 
■one, I know iiot any wdiere else an instance of 
• a man being apparently not one individual but 
two. During the foregoing ])ortipn of Hugh’s 
life repose and serenity had been the conditions 
of his being; mildness was the expression of his 
■countenance — extreme gentleness of his manners. 
I remember the great amusement caused in our 
•circle in Cromarty by the remark of ca little 
portrait-painter, who had spent most of liis time 
in Italy and who spoke a kind of mongrel 
English, that “Miller had the most infuriated 
expression” he ever saw. It was his eye at 
wdiich the painter looked, and he sa\v there 
the capacity for enthusiasm — the divine fiirmr 
which is always characteristic of genius. But 
as applicable to his general expression and 
deportment, the mirth excited by the remark 
sliows how wide it was of the reality. In his 
inner sphere of thought he inhabited constantly 
—not sometimes but always— that higher and 
nobler world, in which he hoped to be filways 
left to dwell. His findings in geology gave a 
sort of vent to his day-dreams which seemed 
to piece the outer and inner life together. 


While breaking open his specimens or thinking 
over them at his work, he was iiiteiisely bajvpy— 
tbe happiness of an unruffied spirit at peace with 
God and all men ; and he drank daily deep 
draughts of increasing knowledge from nature 
around him and from the magnificent visions 
of past creation wldch opened theniselves up to 
him. Eor it is a cmicnis fact that Hiigli had 
no geological hooks to instruct him. Now I 
think of it, it seems odd, yet is nevertheless 
true, that when I wanted some iiiitiation into the 
mysteries of the science he had not one treatise 
to give me. I had to get some volumes of 

LyelPs for myself. Such as he had consisted 
only of old odd voliunes full of monstrosities 
and absurdities, such as Tchamecl on fJie JVonders 
of the Sea^ wliich pleased him by their air of 
traditional extravagance : a proof this, m passmit^ 
of the reality of geological facts and inductions, 
that they may be rediscovered and reconstructed 
by solitary individuals, just as the discovery of 
a planet has taken jilace in two different parts 
of the world at once. To a mind like Hugh’s, 
so tenacious of facts, yet with an imagination 
capable of soaring so far beyond them in its 
reconstructive power, udiat the wonders of the 
shore must have been when those visions of past 
creation ffr.st unveiled themselves to him may 
be readily conceived. But independent of these, 
a serene happiness and tranquillity was the 
normal temperament of his mind. I believe it 
rvoiild have continued so to the end of his 
days but for shattered nerves and disease of 
the brain. Of the aB^nrations of ambition to 
trouble him he had none ; or, if he laid any, 
they were of that tminpiil literary kind which 
had every reasonable hope of being gratified. To 
dress betteiy to live in a better house, to have 
daintier fare— all these were things to him as 
if they were not. Indeed, the absemee of that 
ordina.ry kind of ambition in him might he said 
to amount to a fault. I might w-ant respectable 
tables and chairs, and take pleasure in painting 
and garnishing any house, and he might look 
upon all this as sometliing to be, expected in the 
feminine gender, and to be tolerated accordingly ; 
but, foi/himseli, he professed just what he felt— 
to be content with a table, a chair, and a pot, 
with a little fire in his grate and a little meat 
to cook on it. 

‘ He took pleasure when he could — for that was 
rare — in sitting with fossil-shelves and book- 
shelves around him, and with a haap of literary 
confusion about, which was order to him, and 
which no hands might touch. And if I came in 
and sat on his knee and talked to him ailitUei 
that was his paradise. But of jiersonal amhitloii, 
other than to write something which men would 
not willingly let die, he had not a single grain. 
So in setting his face toward the metrojiolis, 
there was none of that desire to rise in life, Ibat 
appetite for personal applause, and disti.netioix 
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wbicli miglit have made the difficulty and the 
struggle appear less.’ 

Here the manuscript ends somewhat abruptly. 
Henceforward Hugh Miller’s life was to be lived 
amid the storm and stress of a great ecclesiastical 
upheaval, not any more in the quiet and peace 
of the little seaport town, with its fair sur- 
roundings and its kind and loving hearts. Mrs 
Miller refers to the great change in her husband 
that this traiisplaiiting brought about. No one 
could be more utterly relentless, it seemed, 
in his castigation of an opponent, no one more 
keenly stinging and caustic in the manner of 
giving it. Yet the old gentle nature \vas always 
there deep down, and it was always the vim^ the 
opinion he really attacked, not the Qiimi, ‘ If 
you "want me to crush any one,’ he w^ould say, 
half ill jest and half in earnest, ^ don’t let me 
see him.^ 

Dr Guthrie used to tell how sometimes lie 
would try to draw Hugh Miller out for the 
benefit of a dinner- table of admirers; but as 
surely as there was a suspicion of lionising, so 
surely would he withdraw into his shell. Yet 
among intimates his charm was always the same. 
Among his closest friends in Edinburgh was Mr 
Makgill Crichton of Eankeillour. At his house 
Hugh Miller was as much himself as he had been 
in the little circle in Cromarty. There are stories 
told of long, fascinating winter-evening talks by 
the library fire at Kankeillour, when Mr Makgill 
Crichton, Sir David Brewster, and one or tivo 
others would sit till all hours, while Hugh 
Miller enthralled them by eerie tales of the 
supernatural, so vivid and I’ealistic that Sir 


David would insist on being escorted every step 
of the way to his bedroom door when the jiarty 
broke up in the small hours of the morning. 

It might have been exi^ected that the sudden 
change from his quiet life in Cromarty to the 
position of a public leader, admired and courted, 
as he came to be, by all classes of societ}’-, miglit 
have spoiled him; but it does not seem to have 
done so. There were many ways in which he 
changed little in his new life. Personally he 
seems to have been always rather shy and proud, 
hating to be made much of, and persistently re- 
fusing invitations to great houses. A remark Mrs 
Miller Used to make on the scrupulous integrity 
that made him fear to incur even a sixpenny 
debt recalls Dr Gutlirie’s account of an episode 
w'hich took place in 1855, the year before his 
death. He was weary and overworked, and some 
of his friends were anxious on his behalf, and 
hailed with joy an offer made him by Lord 
Breadalbane of a small Government post bringing 
in about eiglit luindred pounds a year, and offer- 
ing him the opportunity of much-needed rest ; 
for, although the money responsibilities were 
heavy, the actual duties were light. Dr Gutlirie 
was made the bearer of the offer to Hiigli Miller, 
and they paced up and doAvn the street outside 
his door considering it, the one nrging, the other 
thinking and hesitating. At/ last Hugh Miller 
said, ^My powers are not what they were. 1 
could not take the responsibility iof having so 
much money pass through my hands. I cannot 
accept it’ Dr Guthrie thought it might have 
saved him from the tragedy that came after- 
wards. 


PEINGE OF ZELE 

CHAPTER IV. — A BRIEF PAUSE. 



BABEOWS had been placed in 
a difficult position. Curiosity, and 
some better emotion, had urged 
liim forward, despite the fact that 
he had long ago cut himself off 
from all connection with Styria 
and the Styrians, and had even ceased to feel 
any particular interest in their affairs. He now 
felt vaguely that he had entered upon a course 
, of .which he could not see the end. Had he 
been able to see the end that first step "would 
never have been taken. 

The Countess Hamar had received his sugges- 
tion as a gift of Providence. The events of recent 
months had broken . down both her health and 
her spirit, for despair had been added to grief, 
and grief piled u|)on despain Never a -woman 
of strong mind, her fortitude and even her natural 
, pride had given "way at the realisation that she 
left with her daughter -without resources and 
\pthoiit, friends in an alien land ; and as a natural 


consequence, her thoughts had even begun to turn 
to their persistent enemy as an only hope. But 
then, at the last, came a man who had seen her 
husband’s name upon a cross and bad recognised 
it. He had sought them out,; had spoken as a 
friend, and had even shown an acquaintance with 
their native tongue. Further, with a quiet tact 
that was in itself reassuring, lie had placed aside 
all barriers and had learned all that there was to 
know of their story. Then he had made a sugges- 
tion which seemed to offer a temporary salvation, 
and hope had returned. Sympathy, knowledge, 
suggestion — all were forthcoming, all that they 
needed most. They had come to Welding, 

It was dusk when they readied the town, and 
Mr Barrows led them direct through the quiet 
streets to the welcome which awaited them. As 
soon as the door of Hadfield’s house had closed 
they found themselves secure in the atmosphere 
of a home. 

The way had been ivell prepared, and every- 
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tiling went smoothly. The ‘little womanj’ as 
Barrows was accnstouied to call Mrs Hadfieldj 
knew all the arts of homeliness, and was possessed 
of no small share of tact. Nor was there any 
awkwardness of greeting, for even that had been 
smoothed away beforehand ; ‘ Mrs Mathias ^ and 
her daughter took their jilaces in the little house- 
hold as guests who had been looked for. 

To the Oomitess the change of atmosphere and 
the relief brought a sudden hreakdowii after the 
strain of the past days and the burden of anxiety. 
On the morning after tlieir arrival she was pros- 
trate, and. medical advice had to be called in,. 
For a week the utmost care was necessary, and 
even after the first danger had passed there was 
stilTneed for watchful attendance and sympathy. 

In about a fortniglit, however, the Countess was 
able to come downstairs. That was on a brilliant 
afternoon in May. Mr Barrows, wlio had been 
most lielpful throughout, presently came over from 
his own garden to join the little group that sat 
at the door of Hadfield^s dining-room, in the sun- 
shine. 

He received a grateful welcome, and opened a 
conversation in that quiet, sympathetic manner 
which lie had used on the occasion of their first 
meeting. The range of talk, however, was limited, 
for the past was too painful to be discussed, while 
l)y tacit agreement the questions of the future 
vcere left until the health of the Countess should 
be ill a better condition. He spoke of his little 
garden, to which he had been giving his atten- 
tion during tlie intervening days in an unusually 
restless and intermittent fashion ; and he listened, 
with much apparent interest, to a description 
of their gardens at Cronia. As he listened he 
watched the face of the younger woman, who was 
sitting before him I and he became so absorbed 
in this that he ceased to make any remark, so 
that presently a silence fell. He was thinking, 
indeed, of this giiTs pursuer, the man whose face 
betrayed so much of the brute ; and as he com- 
pared them an angry indignation stirred his 
heart, and was reflected in his face. The Countess 
looked at him, and saw it. 

‘What is it, my friend P .she asked gently. ‘Of 
what are you thinking P 

‘I was thinking of Count Philip, f said Mr 
Barrows hastily. He spoke without thought, and,^ 
regretted it immediately. A flush stole over the ' 
girFs cheeks and brows ; but in a moment she 
looked up and met his glance. Thei'e was con- 
fusion in her eyes, but there was no reproach. 

‘Ah!^ said the Countess, ‘here, for a while, 
we do not need to think of him. Let us not do 
so until we must’ 

‘ Certainly,’ agreed Barrows. ‘ I was very 
foolish.’ 

He blamed himself secretly with much, more 
vigour, and felt that it avas time for him to go. 
At that moment Mrs Hadfleld came in with some 
dainty preparation for the invalid, and he took 





the opportunity to rise. He walked down towards 
the garden door, but he did not go alone. The 
girl rose to go down with him. He fancied that 
she had guessed his .self-reproach. Nor was he 
mistaken. Edna — for that was her naine—said 
little as they trod the length of Hadfield’s garden, 
and he said less ; but wlien they reached the door 
she held out her hand with a smile. 

‘You must not think that we fear any one 
here,’ she said. ‘ In this home, to which you 
have brought us, we feel secure.’ 

‘And you are secure!’ was the answer that 
came readily to tlie man’s lips, a reassiiriiig, con- 
venient, and every way suitable answer, but not 
a true one. Because it would not have been true 
he did not utter it. He was quite an ordinary 
mail, a man of expediency and not over- parti- 
cular ; but as he looked into her face he felt 
that he could not do with her what was only ex- 
pedient and convenient. So he did not answer 
at all. 

‘ I must tell you what niy motlier will tell you 
when she is stronger,’ the girl went on quickly — 
‘how grateful we are for what you have done. 
Some day, when we go back, we sball be able to 
repay,, you.’, b 

Here, too, Mr Barrows found himself at a loss. 
‘When we go back’ was the expression she had 
used, full of the hope of ycmiig days, and of the 
confidence which had not yet fully realised tliei r 
calamity. He failed to find words, and she took 
sudden alarm at liis silence. 

‘You do not say !’ she cried. ‘Don’t you think 
thatywe shall go back? It is not that?’ 

There was no answer ; but evasion was now 
ahsolutely necessary. The fear which he saw 
come into her eyes spurred Mr Barrows to an 
effort. 


‘Go back?’ he said, smilmg, ‘Are you, then, 
so eager to leave our England ?’ 

The device was successful, ‘I did not mean 
that,’ she explained. ‘You must not think it. I 
shall always think of England as this place, and 
shall always like Englishmen,’ 

Mr Barrows bowed and smiled playfully. Fear- 
ing a return to the other topic, he seined the 
opportunity to go, and raised the latch of the 
door. After a few further words she returned to 
her mother, and he entered his own garden. 

‘ When we go hackJ He shook his head as he 
thought of that remark, for he knew that unless 
a miracle took place there could be. no going 
back. After a public deiiimciation and a public 
flight, the Styriaa Government could show no 
weakness, and could not be expected to show any, 
further than in the promise which had been 
given to the Erodes. That -was the only way of 
going back, and even the matter-of-fact and easy- 
going Mr Barrow^s felt his cheek bxirn at the 
thought of it. , ’ 

The next hour was a troubled one for him. 
lie sat at hi.s window wdtli a cigar, and now and 
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again a word or a sentence readied lilni in tlie 
clear voice wliich he was already heginniiig to 
know so well. There was no laughter, for sorrow 
was too near ; but the tones had life and hope 
and aiiectiou in them, and they jarred upon the 
spirit of the man who knew what douds over- 
hang. As he listened his mood grew darker ; 
and it was bitter enough when Hadiield came 
over in the evening. 

Since the arrival of the strangers, that young 
man had lived in a state of half-suhdned excite- 
ment. It seemed to him that his plain and 
straightforward existence liad been transformed, 
or that he had stepped over its horders into a 
realm of stir and romance, peopled with the 
mighty. He had a great respect for the mighty, 
and it Avas no small thing to lind that his next- 
door neighbour Avas the one-time secretary to a 
prince and a partner in re\mlutions ; it awis 
naturally a still greater thing that he should be 
sheltering under his OAvn roof a countess and 
the daughter of a countess. It Avas as inucii as 
he could do to keep the secret, and a hundred 
times a day he feasted his imagination upon the 
scene which Avould folloAv* if he should drop it 
into the serene atmosphere of his office. 

‘ I say,^ he remarked noAV, as he toolc a seat at 
his neighbours side, ‘I caAt help being glad that 
you brought them to us. TlieyTe aAvfuliy nice 
people.’ 

‘Ileally?’ said Mr BarroAA^s absently. 

‘Yes. Tliere’s no nonsense about them, ymu 
know, and no pride. No one AA^ould thrnk th 
AA^ere of the nobility.’ 

Mr Barrows smiled, perhaps at HadlMd’s simple 
conception of the manner in which the pride of 
race and place might haA’^e displayed itself. 

Hadfield Avent on : ‘The only thing is that 
they’re so sad. The Countess especially seems 
A'ery much depressed. I A\dsh Ave could cheer 
■"them up.’ ■; . , ■■ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said Mr Barrows, his smile Aainishing, 
‘you must remember what trouble they have 
had, and AV”ait a little.’ 

Hadfield Avas struck by his sudden change of 
tone, Mr BarroAA^s, hoAvever, Avent on, glad per- 
d'iaps to have an opportunity of expressing some 
id the bitterness of his jiiood. 

‘ You asked me,’ he said, ‘ Avhy I Avas so hard 
■on Prince Adrian in that hook. Perhaps you 
understand it better noAV, AAdien you haA’e some 
of his victims in your OAAm house.’ 

^ ‘'Why, of course,’ said Hadfield. ‘This comes 
. about through him.’, 

‘Quite through him. The man AAdio never did 
, any good Avitli ,Ms life has been able to do incal- 
' ciilhble mischief, even after his death. I could 
> Avish him nothing us^orae than that he should see 
■ Avhat he has done.’ 

4', ‘Oh, Aveli,’ said HadMd awlcAvardly, ‘it can’t 
.' ■he helped uoav, you knoAV, and I suppose it will 
all come right if Are only wait a Httle.’ . 


After he had gone Mr BarroAvs continued tO' 
turn that remark oA^er in his mind. It Avas as 
hopeful as Edna’s, and shoAved just as much 
knoAvledge of the truth. Then he tried to con- 
sider the question, ‘ What next 1 ’ It had haunted 
him from the first He kneAv the character of 
the Countess’s enemies, and felt that they AA^ould 
not lightly give up their purpose. Here Aras a 
prize both for the father’s greed and the son’s 
passion, and they AA-ould do anything to Avin it. 
Anything, Avith them, Avould mean a great deal. 
He foresaAA' a struggle, and a struggle in Avliich. 
all the poAA^er AAais on the other side. Nor aaus 
the ]_)rospect brighter AV'heii he looked at the 
alternative. Suppose they gave up the chase, or 
suppose the pursuer failed to find a clue. What 
AAUS then in store for those tAA^o helpless AA^omen, 
strangers in a strange land? Their resources 
AAuuld be exhausted, and that very soon ; and 
there AA’-as no hope from their oaaui countyv. 
They Avould sufter poverty, Avith all its accom- 
paniments. He Iviiew, or at least he could guess, 
Avhat poverty Avould mean for this broken Avoman 
and this lovely girl. After AAdiat had so lately 
been theirs, they AAmiild have to seek some 
kind of work in order to Iwe. He could do 
little for them, even if his little AAu>uld have 
been accepted, fur his income Avould afford inj 
more than the very modest comforts he now 
enjoyed. It seemed to him that the situation 
AAUS a singularly hopeless one. 

A fw days passed (piietly, but there aaus no 
lifting of the cloud ; and after those Icaa" days 
he AAUS obliged to face a danger AvIiich lie had 
failed to count AAuth, and one that became 
pressing. 

It Avas connected Avith the health of the 
Countess. To ,a eertaiii point she recovered her 
strength ; but th ere the jrrogress was stayed. As 
her mind became clearer, the first relief atforded 
by the ncAA' situation passed aAvay, and she 
began to remember the power of her enemies. 
Her despondency made her morbid , and she fol- 
loAved her daughter’s movements Avith a despair- 
ing look Avliich spoke clearly of fear and terror. 
This rejiction AAUs disastrous in its effects, foi- it 
Avas accompanied by a nervous condition Avhich 
caused her to start at the sound of the door- 
bell, and to tremble at the approach of foot- 
steps, This last phase greatly troubled the 
physician, wdio decided to consult Mr BarroAvs. 

One morning, therefore, after leaving his patient, 
he called next door, and found Mr Barrows at 
his writing-table. He gaAm a brief outline of the 
symptoms w^hich troubled him in the Countess. 

‘This is something I cannot reach/ he said, 
‘and it is, therefore, all the more serious. She 
is labouring under some uneasiness AvIiich must 
be dissipated. Have you not observed it?’ 

Mr Barrows AA^as obliged to admit that he had.. 
After a pause Hr HensloAV decided that he must 
speak more clearly. ■ ■ 
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* is liaviiig a very grave effectv lie declared. 
‘Ill fact, I must tell you that unless sonie cliaiige 
takes place in tills respect I cannot answer for the 
consequences. She is thoroughly worn down in 
healtli, and the strain is too much,^ 

Dr Henslow’s patients were accustomed to say 
that he was too reserved, and that he did not 
treat their coinplaints with suflicient seriousness. 
Mr Barrows remembered this when he had gone, 
and saw its signifieance. He also saw the cause 
of the evil. 

‘ It is tliat fellow, of course, Mie said to himself. 
‘After what he has done she has a morbid fear of 
him, and feels, rather than Isinows, that he will 
hunt them down. If he comes, the shock will 
probably kill her; and if he does not come, the 
strain will have the same effect. That would 
be another death to Prince Adiian’s account,^ 

Pie clenched his ha.nds at the „ thought. Yet 
what was to be done? Pie pondered this new 
cpxestion deeply, and at last arrived at what 
seemed to be the only possible solution, though 
even here the hope was very slender. It occurred 
to him that the pursuer miglit be met and 
faced, and even forced to abandon his purpose. 
Or, if he had already gone, the fact niigbt be 
ascertained and the Countess’s mind ivlieved by 
the news. 

The latter chance was a very feeble one, and 
the first meant an ordeal from which he shrank, 
lie already detested and feared Count Phili]-), 
knowing fairly well the mingled strength and 
luuitalily of his character. This xvas a task fur 
a strung man, and he was not strong ; Ids, 
indeed, Ava.s a most dangerous weakness — the 
weakness of one who distrusts himself. He 
knew tiiat he was not !>}'■ any ine;i.ns a man of 
action ; yet this course offered just tliat chance 
which lie felt forced to take. 

.Naturally his iiiind dwelt on the alteriiativ^e — 
— the hope that Count Philip had already given 
uj) the pursuit. It was but a frail hope, and it 
was shattered finally before he had fairly con- 
sidered it 

As lie sat at his table he glanced occasionally 
into the street. Very few people passed in that 
(piiet spot, and most of those were quite familiar 
figures. For this reason his attention was caught 


presently by the appearance, of a person who 
passed, in a leisurely Aray, on the other side. 

He Avas of a very commonpdace appearance, not 
in the least unlike one of the half-dozen insur- 
ance caiiA^assers or touts AAdio came daily ; indeed, 
he Avas m uch more like one of those persons than 
he required to be in order to play the part. Mar 
BaiTOAAVs had au obserAauit eye, and something 
about this stranger’s bearing fitted in Avitli an 
expectation of his own. He/ saAV the man pass 
out of sight, but still kept a Aratch upon the 
street ; and he was not at all surprised, after lie 
had Avaited ten minutes, to see him pass the 


AviudoAV again, this time on the nearer side.. 


Mb’ BarroAVs decided to .make sure, /Moving 
nearer to the AvdndoAAq he sa\A’ the felloA\" leave 
the street once more, and A^anish ; but he kiiBAv 
that if his suspicions AA’-ere just the matter was 
not done AAUth. This time he waited half -an-hour ; 
then, he heard brisk footsteps on the pavement, 
and the same man Avalked innocently u]) to Had- 
fleld’s gate, opened it, and made straight for the 
front door. lie carried a Avorn leather hag, AAdiicli 
Avas Avcll stocked, no doubt, Avitli insurance coin- 
pan}^ leallets or seAAung-inachine prospectuses. In 
anotlier moment he Avoiild liaA’e rung the bell ; 
but before he coidd do so Mr BarroAAAs had 
thrown np his Avindow. It Avas a bay Avhidow, 
and lie Avas face to face with the stranger. 

‘ Not to-day, tliank you,’ he said pleasantly. 

Tlie man stopped, and stared. He raised his 
hand to tlie bell. 

‘No,’ said BarroArs firmly. ‘^Hot to-day, 
thank you. You mustift call to-<lay, tJierrJ 

The vibitor souglit Avords, but wa.s so utterly 
taken by suiquise by ibis iiauk attack that he 
could not find them. He sau- detection in Mr 
Barrows’ look, heard it in his AUiice, read, it in 
his smile. Yvbtlioiit a defence, he retired to the 
gate, passed out, and made his retreat, looking 
batik once in miiiglerl fear, anger, and amazement. 

‘AYry clumsy indeed,’ thought Mr Barrows, 
closing doAvii his Avindow. ‘They do these things 
much better in Styria ! But it is just as I thought. 
There is only one thing to be done.’ 

He reflected iineasilj’* upon the Avay in Avhich 
he Avas being led from one step to another. But 
there Avas no one else to go I 


THE COMING BUSH TO SOUTH AFBIOA. 


FAMOUS phrase of the last genera- 
tion, ‘Young man, go AYest!’ is 
likely in the near futme to lose 
its significance for Britons. Certain 
it is that, AA'ith the cessation: of 
hostilities and the consequent re- 
moA’^al of martial laAV restrictions, the tide of 
emigration will folloAV the flag, and an unpre- 
cedented rush set in to the El Dorado in the 



South recently acquired by an effusion of blood 
and expenditure of treasure only justified by the 
fact that the Avar Avas deliberately forced on us. ; 
Therefore, a fcAv hints may not he imAvelcome, ,, 
Before the writers recent return to England, 
after an absence of some years, he and other 
residents in. the country had reason to deplore' 
the presence in the coast- toAvns of numbers of 
Britons aaFo, in their anxiety to be in ' good 
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time for the golden future, had rushed out to 
South Africa, where, on arrival, they were dis- 
illusionised by the discovery that for every 
practical purpose they had better have remained 
in England for some months longer. Martial 
law wisely prohibited tliem from proceeding more 
than a few miles up-country. Trade and busi- 
ness in the annexed territories were in a con- 
dition of coma ; and in the coast-towuis, where 
the immigrant was compelled to remain, the cost 
of living is far gx'eater than in England, and 
for any and every kind of vacancy which may 
oceasionally j>i‘6sent itself the applicants are 
superabundant. 

To those who intend to emigrate to South 
x^frica a word of kindly warning is here offered : 
Do not be in a hurry. Rest assured that every- 
thing will come, improved and mellowed by the 
delay, to Mm who waits. Spend the interval in 
finding out everything that is to be found out 
about the country which you intend shall be 
your future home. See that your outfit, while 
not profuse, is well selected, and above all do 
not go out on spec.’ It is not to be expected 
that every one cun go out to a snug appoint- 
ment secured in advance ; but have some fixed 
ideas as to wdiat you intend, or at least wish, to 
do — some more or less predetermined plan of 
campaign. There is, generally Sixeaking, no more 
hopeless failure than the main who is ‘willing to 
take anything he is usually one : who can or 
will do nothing. Having settled what occupa- 
tion is the most suitable for you, or you desire 
to follow, ascertain if there is a friend or even 
acquaintance already in South Africa who could, 
in some measure, assist or advise you before you 
sail. Above all, having found something for your 
right hand, to do, do it •with all your might ; 
and, having put your hand to the plough, do not 
turn or even look back, but push steadily on to 
success and a future competency. Both can be 
assured to any one possessed of energy and 
' perseverance in the South Africa of the future. 

Now, to commence ab mitio, we shall deal first 
•with the large majority to whom the Rand will be 
the goal. As is generally known, the three lead- 
ing steamship lines carrying passengers to South 
Africa are the Union-Castle of Fenchurch Street, 
Bullard-King of St Mary Axe, and the Rennie 
Line. While the first-named has incomparably 
the . largest trafiic, the other two have certain 
special advantages which preclude leaving them 
out of consideration when the question as to 
, 'Which line shall be chosen comes up for considera- 

■ tion. The fact, ho-wever, that the Bullard-King 
and Rennie boats run direct to Natal without 
any stoppage at the-' Cape greatly simplifies the 
matter of choice. Generally speaking, if it is 

, - . intended to proceed to Natal dmect, or to reach 
..Johannesburg md Natal, there is much to be 

■ said in favour of travelling by one of these 
lines ; for, although the TJnion-Castle boats also 


reach Durban, it is only after calling at all the 
Cape Colony ports, with a delay of perhaps two 
or three days at Capetown ; which, of course, 
means additional expense, as one naturally goes 
ashore during coaling, &c. Another point for 
consideration is, that the fares of the Rennie and 
Bullard-King boats will be found to be con- 
siderably lower than those for corresponding 
classes in the Union- Castle line ; and while the 
boats of the former may be smaller and less 
ornate, the life on board a trifle more restful, 
and the table a little less lavish, it is not to he 
imagined that they are in any way strikingly 
inferior, for emphatically they are not. The only 
drawback to the two direct lines mentioned is 
that they carry no third-class passengers. If it is 
desired to proceed to Natal in this class, the 
Union - Castle line becomes a very pleasant 
‘Hobson’s choice.’ 

A word in passing on the subject of third- 
class travelling. It is fair to assume that the 
majority of people desirous of reaching South 
Africa also desire to do so at as moderate a cost 
as possible, compatible with comfort. Now, the 
average second-class fare by intermediate Union- 
Castle steamer to Natal is twenty-six guineas, 
and the average third-class four-berth cabin is 
sixteen . guineas, a clear saving of ten giiineas. 

When the "writer first went out to South Africa 
some years ago he travelled third class for 
reasons of economy, and was so comfortable that 
lie has no hesitation in recommending the 
adoption of the same course to-day to young 
men for whom a saving of ten guineas is a con- 
sideration ; the more so as third-class accoinnioda- 
tioii has vastly improved of late years. 

It is not intended to encumber this article 
with information which can he more conveniently 
and fully obtained from the various shipping 
companies. A few suggestidiis having been made 
•which may assist in the selection of one particular 
line, reference will now be made to the provision 
of a suitable outfit. However, little need be said 
regarding outfits, for what is used in England is, 
with few exceptions, used in South Africa. As 
the writer is only qualified to advise men, the 
follovdng remarks must be considered as strictly 
applicable to them. 

While an elaborate outfit is undesirable, it is 
very desirable that, as far as possible, all articles 
should be of the best quality. Cheap boots, 
cheap mackintoshes, and cheap clothes are as 
grass in the oven in the dry Transvaal climate, ;< 
and a sheer waste of money, A heavy greatcoat 
is hardly necessary, and might with advantage 
be replaced by a covert-coat ; while a really 
waterproof waterproof is essentiM, as also one y 

good pair of shooting or field boots, even for a S 

town life, South Africa’s rain being as vehement 
as its sun. In choosing suits, it should be borne . 
in mind that one of the Transvaal’s leading y 
characteristics is a prevalence of red, sandy dust . 'i; 
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duiiiig high winds ; tlieiviore, if one or two working, keeping of all acconnts, and inaldiig Tip 
suits of reddish-brown homesjnin are provided, of pay-sheets. In fact, the manager's adjutant, 
the spoiling of clothes hy dust-storms ivill be Office Assistants.-^T\Yel\^^^ ten shillings 

reduced to a luinimum. Owing to this dust to twenty-live pounds per month. It is from 

nuisance spotless linen is at a preniium ; and, as among the office assistants, after they are quite 

the laundry ing by coolies and Kaffiivs is frequently familiar with the work, that the secretary is 

of a painfully vigorous character, the wear and usually appointed. 

tear in shirts is considerable. To counteract tliis Battery -limuh (A Fifteen pounds 

to a great extent, an excellent plan is to procure to twenty-five povmds per month., This work, 

shirts of the d?eversible-culf^ pattern now so which is largely inaimal, consisting of the first 

freely advertised. One or tivo washing suits, stage of the recovery of the gold as it passes 

preferably of khaki drill, will also be found to under the battery stainp-heads, is, of course, 

save tlieir initial cost over and over again. technical, but can readily be learnt iii three 

Outfit and voyage being disposed of, the next moritlis~—diiriiig wbieh. period merely nominal pay 

points for consideration are the conditions of life is given. After this hands are graded tlxrough 

in South Africa in general, and Johannesburg— various classes; the lucrative and exceedingly 

the Mecca of most South African jidgrims — in responsible position of battery-manager is eonf erred 

particular. Business — and, for the matter of that, on senior amalgamators. 

social— life in Johannesburg has two very distinct Cyanide-hands. — Fifteen pounds to twenty-five 
and diliereiit phases, namely, town and reef. By pounds per month. All.ahove remarks re amalga- 

the latter term is meant employment and life on mators apply here, the cyanide being the second 

one of the many mines on the line of reef, which or further process of extraction. The hope of 

stretches twenty-five miles east and west of every cyanide hand is to become a cyanide 

Johannesburg. The work, condition.s, and pay at manager with forty pounds to sixty pounds per 

each are so different that it ivill be necessary to month, and allowances. 

deal with them separately. Electrician . — Twenty pounds to hRy pounds per 

Every mine is a little township and community mouth. Sole charge of all electrical plant on 

by itself. The leading positions, such as general, property, with responsibility for efficient lighting 

battery, cyanide, mine, and compound managers, of all surface and underground works, 

are, of course, filled by experts who liave qualified Assistmit Electricians . — Fifteen pounds to tiventy- 

for the lucrative positions they hold by leiigtby five pounds 'per month. Assistants to above, 
experience at their special work ; while the actual There are many other positions — such as car- 
mining — that is, excavation by drilling and blast- peiiters, blacksmiths, &c. — on a mine filled by 

ing — is in the hands of miners, experts in their white men ; but the above has been conquied 

way, from tlie mines of Cornwall and tlie north- with a view to its utility to the class that will 

country. While there is no reason why new- he most likely to read the Journal. The store- 

comers and novices sliouhl n(.)t aspire to, and keepers, timekeepers, secretary, office -assistants, 

ultimately gain, positions in the higher gratlcs of and electricians, mile.ss breakdowns occur, work 

the gold-mining industry, it would he useless to regular hours, generally from eight in the morn- 

do more than simjily refer to them in an article ing till lialf-past four in the afternoon. The 

written especially for ‘new chums.’ So we give cyanide and battery hands work in shifts of 

particulars, stating the salaries and duties, of eight hours on and sixteen off*, an arrangement 

the subordinate positions which even a new- somewhat analogous to the ‘dog-watch’ on board 

comer might reasonably feel himself competent ship, being adopted to obviate one set of hands 

to fill. always having night-shift turn. 

Storelceepcr. — Twenty pounds to forty pounds per It must not, however, be understood that it is 
month. Ordering and is.sue of all mining stores possible to rise from the lower to the higher 

and material, and keeping of books thereanent. figure given in the approximate statement of 

Btoreheeper. — Fifteen pounds to twenty salaries merely by long employment on one pro- 

])ounds per month. Assisting storekeeper. The p<ii’ty. The lower rate is given on small mines ; 

larger mines may employ two or three assistants the higher on kxger and richer jx^'^porties, where 

in the store, the senior usually obtaining pro- the duties are more onerous and the responsi- 

motion on the departure of the storekeeper. bilities greater. 

Timekeeper. — Fifteen pounds to twenty -five How for the cost of living. As far as single 

pounds per month. Keeping of native time- men are concerned, a very few words will suffice, 

tickets, denoting number of shifts worked, and More fortunate than their toivii brethren, they 

by which the workers are paid. obtain a room, with electric-light, free, or at an' 

Mine Secretary. — Twenty pounds to fifty pounds absolutely nominal rent. Excellent board can be 

per month. Secretarial duties in the iniiie-olfice, arranged at the mine boarding-house, the usual 

as apart from the town or transfer ofiiee where charge being six pounds jier month, and washing 

the share records and transactions are kept, costs another sovereign ; and with medical fund,. 

Compilation of statistics dealing with the cost of recreation-room, and all deductions added, , the 
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total cost of living OB a mine, for a baclielor, 
sliould nut exceed eiglit pounds i>er montli. The 
married fare even bettei*. Those on the staff — 
such as secretary, storekeeper, electrician, engineer, 
&c. — are ahvays provided with a house on the 
property rent free, also coal, lighting, and Katlr 
lahuiir, so that the actual cost of living is reduced 
to a luininmm— namely, xnoviding furniture, pro- 
visions, clothes, education for children, and any 
limiries desired. 

When the reason for all these special advantages 
is ti'aced to its source, it will be seen that the 
effect is due to a very distinct cause. It is 
essential to the efficient and economical working 
of the mine that all employes, from the liunible 
Kaffir to the general manager, should reside on 
the property. This, of course, tends to make life 
on a mine somewhat restricted, all social x>leasiires 
and aiiiusenieiits having to be sought in town ; 
which, when a mine is perhaps twenty miles out, 
is an item to be considered. Purther, high pay 
on a gold-mine is regarded as a species of insur- 
ance. Where gold is being won it is imperative 
that the employes shall be above suspicion ; and 
the best means to ensure this is to pay well, so 
that the temptation to steal is minimised or non- 
existent. 

A fair idea having been given of the pos- 
sibilities and xjrobabilities of a niiiiing careeiy we 
will now turn to the town. We find that in 
town the average salary may be somewhat smaller, 
and iinaugmented by the special advantages which 
obtain on the reef ; but this is more than com- 
pensated for by the fact that, although the 
competition in town is keener, there exist here 
potentialities and opxmrtimities, imkiiown 
among the mines* Gn the reef the number of 
positions to which one may asxnre are precisely 
known ; the emoluments, though comfortable, are 
rigidly limited. In town, however, it is different. 
There, in the lieart of the melee aiid keen spurring 
competition, the man of action, who sees long 
vistas of glowing possibilities--not chimerical-— 
rising before him, feels at liome. As the bottom 
of the ladder will have to be negotiated before 
•the top rungs are reached, it will be advisable 
to restrict data to that referring to the ordinary 
humness and commercial j^osts more or less 
accessible to all 

, ' First and foremost comes the Civil Service. 
-This, under the Dutch r%ime, was a very abstruse 
' Scheme, and nmst more so in 

the future. In the past it embraced, inter alia, the 
Postal, Telegraph, and Customs Services, Govern- 
ment. Oiffees, Mining Commissioners^ Departments, 
and Police.' It would be quite impossible -within 
/.the limits, of .this article' to enter into this vast 
?;/:cpestion,,, lutnre.' ^workings: andi -scDpe^vof " ^which^ 

' are' at present, ^ nebulous and' tentative. The 
vinfomation, morwerj will no- doxxbt, be slrortly 
’ prociirahie in, official handbook form. 
i ' Clerks in orditmry offices receive from fifteen 


j)Ounds to thirty-five j)ouiids monthly, a know- 
ledge of typewriting and shorthand being essential 
■with many emj)lo3^er3 ; while ability to correspond 
in French or German means a certain advance in 
salary. 

Assistants in stores receive a rate of salary 
very similar to bliat of the clerks, the range of 
necessary attainments being smaller, but the hours 
longer. 

Commercial travelling offers a inagnificent and 
a most remunerative field, save in cases where 
the square peg has been fitted into a round hole. 
Travellers are usually engaged under a coui- 
biried system of salary and commission, which in 
the hands of a capable and pushing representative 
of a good house easily reaches fifty pounds or 
more. 

On the Hand mechanics are in clover, one 
pound a day being readily ol)tained. 

In the banks a somewhat lower rate rules than 
in the offices, but still one on which it is possible 
to be -very coiuf or table and yet to save. Tellers 
are iisually started at a miniinuni of twelve pounds 
ten shillings or fifteen pounds per month, rising 
by fixed increments to any thing iij) to seventy 
or eiglity pounds monthly. 

One great ad vantage attachiug to town billets Ls 
that it is always clearly recognised that the motto 
for all is ^ Excelsior.’ Fresh openings at higher rates 
of salary are ahwiys oiferiiig th^^ and it 

is universally understood that an employ cy unless 
iiidisx)ensable or under agreeineiit, shall be jrer- 
mitted, at the expiration of a reasonable term of 
notice, to transfer his services to another and 
more highly x>aid sphere : of labour should he so 
wish it. This does not mean that the conmiercial 
organisation becomes disjointed. Constant change 
is luia voidable in a new country where the volume 
of business is ever increasing and new industrial 
concerns always being iioated. This is recognised 
and allowed for. More latitude is permissible in 
busmess circles in South Africa than at home, 
though fully as high a standard of work is 
maintained ; and what would here be regarded 
as a rolling-stone disposition is there recognised 
as a definite forward and -upward movement, and 
an unavoidable x>hase of commercial advance and 
exjfioration. 

The above is the ‘ Cr/ side of the ledger of life 
in Johaimeshurg, An inquiry into the items con- 
stituting the ^I)tJ side will give a re|}resentative 
idea of things in general. Taking first the case 
of those who are at present x>loughing their 
furrows alone, the bachelors of the eonmiimity : 
Board and lodging are readily procurable at 
seven xxounds to ten i)onnds per month ; wash- 
ing, one pound to one pound ten shillings ; 
allowance for j^ossible med.ical attendance, x)lea- 
Bure, &c., three pounds to seven pounds — a 
monthly expenditure of fro,m. aLeven qrounds to 
eighteen pounds ten shillings. Thus a single 
man, receiving what may honestly be „ described 
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as the minimum which a white man is ever 
asked to work for in Johannesburg— namely, 
twelve pounds ten sliilliiigs per month — can, if 
he wishes, put something by ; wliile those in tlie 
liiglier walks of business life would have no diffi- 
culty in saving at least one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

For the information of married men, a sliglitly 
ampler scheme is necessary ; and as a basis for 
calculation we will take an average household of 
one man, his wife, two children, and one native 
servant : Average rental of a five-roomed house, 
unfurnished, eight ])oimds ten sliillings ; Imtcher’s 
bill, two pounds fifteen shillings ; milk, at sixpence 
]:>er jiint, one pound two shillings and sixpence ; 
grocer’s bill, including coal, seven pounds; chemist’s 
bill, ten sliiliings ; wage to Ivaliir /boy’ under 
British rule, two pounds; allowance for rates, &c., 
three pi3unds two shillings and sixpence— total, 
twenty-five pounds. This amount may be aceej)ted 
as an honest indication of what it should cost 
per montli for a small family in Johannesburg 
to live, if not in luxury, at least in quiet comfort. 
AYliile a married man would be precluded from 
accepting the nunor appointments at which a 
bach elor would be content to start, he is iisualU a 
man more advanced in age and business experi- 
ence, and cp-ialified by these conditions for better 
ajipfjintments, wlilch he can usually expect to 
obtain. Education, which Las not been included in 
the fibove schediiie, is provided for by numerous 
public and private schools n,t moderate fees. 

One final word before leaving the Transvaal 
for a .survey of the coiulitious in the neigldjour- 
ing colonies of tli.e Gape and Natal 

One often hears it said, ‘What is the use of 
genng to the Transvaal ? Salaiies certainly are 
higher, but so are ex];)enses,’ A moinent’s reliection 
will demonstrate the slmllowness of such an argu- 
Uieiit, whicli only holds good 120 lung as the 
amount received in salary is not greater than tliat 
expended in living. Tlie moment the former 
exceeds the latter it is oljvions that every spare 
sovereign in South Africa is practically equal to 
one in England. Indeed, taking the increased 
and improved openings for investment and legiti- 
mate speculation into consideration, it is obvious 
that they far more than counterbalance the higher 
relative cost of luxuries and pleasure. 

Such towns in the Cape Colony and Natal 
as Capetown}, Port Elizabeth, East London, and 
Durban are, in their way, hut pocket editions of 
Joharmeshurg. Tlie business of the Gold Eeef 
City is largely conducted in these towns ; her 
imports pass through them in a ceaseless stream, 
and emigrants bound for the Hand are compelled 
to land at one of these ports. Thus the business 
openings are very similar, though on a far 
smaller scale, with lowex' salaries but a decreased 
cost of living. 


The average store assistant in the older colonies 
receives from ten pounds to seventeen pounds ten 
shillings per month; the average clerk thevsame. 
Civil servants commence at twelve pounds ten 
shilling's, and rise to a maximuni of about fifty 
pounds montlily, in some departments, vvitl, of 
course, pensions under the present system. The 
Customs and shipping offices generally opieii up 
a wide field; while the ralhvays, 'which are in 
South Africa invariably State -owned, are part 
and parciel of the Civil Services of their respec- 
tive colonies. 

The cost of living in Natal and the Capie 
Colony ill normal tiines is about seven pounds 
per month, inclusive, for a single man; and from 
fifteen to twent'.y-livc pounds for a married couple. 
ITiider present circumstances, however, the price 
of everything is inilated, and all persiiectives 
distorted ; therefore intending emigrants are 
advised to wait till normal conditions again 
obtain. 

It has been impossihle to compress witlxin the 
limits of a magazine article a really conipre- 
lieiisive scheme of advice to emigrants. There 
are many oiieiiings not even indicated here, either 
from incompeteiicy so to do or lack of sjiucte ; 
such as the vast schemes which are mooted for 
settlement on the land, stock-raising, and agri- 
cultural expiaiisioii and development, all of which 
can only he handled at length and by experts. 

It might, howevei’, he mentioned ere closing that; 
ior those who think of settling upon the land, 
according to Colonel BaiTott of the New South 
"Whiles Corps of Engineers, ther<i is a fine climate, 
rich soil, and plentiful rainfall in the Transvaal, 
and aiiqde water in luitny parts for irrigation 
]>iirposes. llie amount of Governmeiit laud in 
the Orange Biver Colony is small ; in the Trans- 
vaal a great area Ijclongs to the Governinent. 
The late Mr Ehodes, who formulated a scheme 
of his own for land settlement, estimated the cost 
of starling one ^nonian upon a diw or pastoral 
farm at four thousand poimdi;, and he -was of 
opinion that the introduction of two tliousand 
British farmers to the Transvaal lands would 
be sufficient to work a social and industrial 
revolution. Tlie Bcottisli Settlers’ Association 
(32 York Place, Edinhurgh) has already been the 
means of settling wage-earners, small capiitalisfcs, ' 
and farm pupils. And for all classes it is of 
importance to get a knowledge of both the present 
and past in South Africa. This be done ' 
by a ]}e'rusal of Di' Tiieal’s Progress of South , 
Afinca in the Century in ‘Chambers’s Nineteenth 
Century Series.’ My aim has been as much to* 
interest and suggest as irndruct ; to assimi fal-,,. 
terers that for the ambitious, the energetie, 
and the industrious there is no finer field ' 
than South Africa under a newer and purer 
administration. 
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T PI E L 0 S T G A. L L E O N. 

By Kathaeijje Tynan. 

IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 



pjT was not likely tlie old compact 
should be remembered except by 
Bridget, my nurse, and she had 
been present when my father and 
the Lord Pitzwalter had joined 
iny baby hand and that of Lady 
Eesta : a jest of fine gentiemen over the wine, 
to be forgotten when the Considines of Boon 
had come low in the : world, or to be remembered 
■only by a fond old woman, and she half -crazed 
because of the misfortunes of those she served, 
who were dearer to her than her own flesh and 
blood. 

Of our misfortunes I will not speak. My 
father, Brian Coiisidine, was at rest ; and the 
hailifts, who had become as familiar about the 
place as the crows of our old rookery, had 
winged their flight elsewhere. They had not 
troubled my father’s last hours, God rest him ! 
for I had bled myself and my name dry that 
•every man should have his own, and none have 
cause to re]proach him who was gone. 

In which matter I had proved myself in the 
eyes of many but little of a Coiisidine ; for what 
Considine ever before had taken his debts any- 
thing but gaily? I am serious, inheriting the 
gravity of my mother, a Laiigtoii of Laiigton in 
the county of Devon, who had loathed the debts, 
and had indeed, dear soul, died of tbe trouble of 
them. At her knee I learnt to hate the load 
that was fretting her thin. So here I was at 
twenty-five a free man from my father’s credi- 
tors, but utterly stripped and bare, so that I 
knew not ^vhither I must turn to earn so much: 
• as should keep the life in me and the few help- 
less folk dependent on me. 

These v^ere, firstly, Bridget, my nurse ; secondly, 
Thady, our old butler, and in these latter days my 
father’s body-servant ; thirdly, his son Tim, but 
the rascal could have earned a living for himself 
anyhow, and would have gone soldiering with me 
'in Flanders ivith a joyful heart if I had held 
myself free to go ; fourthly, a number of the 
lialt, the sick, and the blind, little children and 
old people,', who had been fed from Boon since 
time immemorial; fifthly, those gentle pensioners, 
the horses and the dogs, mainly old, and in no 
■wise fitted to make a way for themselves in the 
world, 

, ; ^Twas ^vintry weather, and the hills around 
■ were covered with snow. Between them the lake 
Was black as steel, 'excepting where at the open- 
•Ang to the southward the sea came leaping and 
roaring. Every little pool was frozen, and the 
tribes outside . the window were fringed with icicles 
:like old men^s beards. But the lake was not 


frozen, for the sea-salt in it kept it unfrozen in 
the hardest weather ; and the like of this in our 
soft climate no man remembered. Great flocks of 
gulls had come crying about the house. I had 
ordered food to be set :for them, hut they were 
iiisatiahle ; they quarrelled among themselves and 
with the greedy crows, so that the little singing- 
birds had but one chance to be fed, and that was 
to snatch a piece w' hen the great birds were 
quarrelling. 

Thady had come in and closed the shutters and 
heaped the turf on the Are. Happily, for fires 
we did not want, since the bog was at our door 
— neither I nor my poor neighbours. As the 
flame leaped up I surveyed the pleasant room 
which was yet mine. It was hung with cor- 
dovan leather finely tooled and gilt. The par- 
qiietted floor was a thing of beauty. The great 
mantelpiece of inlaid marbles framed a Bladoiuia 
of Bellini. Yet all these too must go. So many 
things had been thrown to the wolves that Duon 
Avas become an old rat-hole, liardly fit to house 
us. But no one who trusted me should want 
while I had these things to excite the greed 
of a London dealer. And for all of them one 
had offered great quantities, as it seemed to me, 
of gold. 

V’Tis a night for a glimpse of the Santa Anna^^ 
said I to Thadj^ 

fOn such a night, your honour, it was seen 
last,’ he replied, ‘and that Avas in the lifetime of 
your great-grandfather. I AAdsh ’twoiild give up 
its .gold.’, ; 

‘I ’m at one Avitli you there, Thady,’ I made 
quick reply, ‘for it Avas never more badly 
needed.’ 

‘Lord!’ said he, ‘to think of the Don’s doub- 
loons and pieces of eight and gold plate and 
silver plate blackening in the brine, and Boon 
and the Considines AWiishing from earth because 
of the need of them.’ 

‘I have no money to sink in search of the 
treasure-ship,’ said I. 

‘Nay, your honour,’ said he, ‘too much has 
gone that Avay already. You might believe the 
ship had never been there hut that so many 
Avitnessed the contrary, let alone that the ghost 
of her drwes on Carrigadoou hull foremost like 
a hull in act to charge. Yet in the great depths 
of the lake none has ever discovered her, though 
we chartered many a diver in days gone by. 
Just to think the Don’s parchment rots for 
useless ! ’ 

‘Ay, good gentleman!’ said I. ‘He Avould do 
us a good turn because Ave had saved him, cast 
Up by the waves, from the fate that befell his 
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friends over at Smerwick. He could not have 
tliouglit liis galleon would liave vanislied like a 
pebble sucked in by the sea.’ 

‘ True for you ! ’ said Tliady ; ^ yet vanished it 
lias as though the Santa Anna was a thing to be 
lost like a needle in a hay-rick.’ 

A >slirill bell jiealed through the house, and 
Thady, with an exclamation, shuffled away to 
open the door. 

I had few friends to visit Boon in these days, 
except Father Simon O’Clery, the abbe, as he 
liked to call himself, a thin, silver-liaired old 
priest who had been at Bouai the happiest days 
of his life, and was parched for equal friendship 
in those latter evil days. 

But it was not tlie priest in liis faded cassock 
whom Thady ushered in. It was a lady veiled 
from head to foot, yet carrying herself so freely 
and graciously that the glint of gold hair reveal- 
ing itself through the veil might have been a 
crown, 

‘A lady to see your honour,’ said Thady, and 
vanished discreetly, 

When the door had closed behind him she 
threw back her veil. Her face was white amid 
its golden hair. Her eyes were at once imperious 
and tender. As I looked upon her she lowered 
tliem, and the colour of roses surged in her 
cheeks. Her lips took a delicate line of submis- 
sion, and she stood leaning towards me a little 
as tliough she would yield her beauty to her 
lover. 

As for me, a gust took and shook me. I con- 
trolled myself by a strong effort. Coming so, 
alone, under shadow of iiiglitfall, slie liad trusted 
me, and I would repay her trust. 

‘Lady Hesta,’ I asked, ‘why are you here?’ 

‘Sir Maurice Gonsidine,’ she replied, ‘so that 
you may save me.’ 

The colour flickered in her cheek like a candle 
blown by the wind. Then it settled in two deep 
spots which I could have sworn I saw pulsing, 
so living were they. 

‘ My father would marry me to Bamer of Coote 
Hall,’ she went ou, 

‘ Boiibly forsworn,’ I cried ; ‘ a traitor to his 
God and his country ; old, lean, yellow — a lover 
of gold. Is the Lord Fitz waiter mad 1’ 

‘Alas!’ she said, ‘he too is eaten up by the : 
lust of gold. He sees Mr Darner tlirougli a 
golden air of it. But I—I swear if I many the 
mail I will kill myself at the altar. I am young 
to die, Sir Maurice Gonsidine.’ 

Her voice went off like the mourning of doves. 
As for me, I felt the soul in me toss like forest 
trees in a storm. 

‘What would you have me do?’ I asked in a 
stifled voice. 

She came a little nearer. 

‘We were betrothed in infancy,’ slie murmured, 
and her voice was like a silver rain, 

‘You know it, then?’ 



‘I know it. My father broke the compact with 
yours. I am ready to fulfil it.’ 

‘To save yourself from Bichard Bamer?’ 

‘Because I would give my hand with my hearty 
she said, her eyes closing as though she would 
faint. 

I caught her to my breast and lield her 
til ere. Before, I had liardly known that I loved 
lier, tile little promised wife of my infancy ; 
but what bond was it ly wliich my love now 
sprang full-grown, and I knew I would die. 
a thousand deaths rather than that she should, 
suffer ill ? 

Again the bell pealed through the house. 

She clung to me fast, and I knew her fears. 

‘It is no pursuer,’ I said; ‘only the Abbd 
O’Gleiy, who plays dominoes with me of niglits. 

Bo not be afraid, my beloved. I think he will 
pkee you in safety,’ 

‘In your arms?’ she said. ‘Then I am ready.’ 

I put her in a chair and went to meet the old 
priest. He listened to me perturbed, taking snuff 
agitatedly as I told him iny tale. But his eyes 
were not afraid. 

‘ I sliall make the lady your wife,’ he said at 
last. ‘She must be protected, though ’twill be 
the worse for me. Fitz waiter is powerful, and — 

I ask your pardon, madam — unrelenting. We 
are only suffered here, and have no friends but 
the poor. His vengeance will fall on me. Yet,’ 
he went on, ‘ what have I to do with it? Shall 
a priest of the Most High fear the frown of his 
fellow-creatures? We must save the lady, Sir 
Maurice.’ 

Without in the frost a twig crackled. Otlier- 
wise the night was dead-siill, for the distant 
booming of the waves on the bar of Boon wa.s 
beyoiid our hearing. 

I went through the marriage like a man in a 
dream. I was too overwrought, and too much on 
fire then to tliink of my poverty and how poor 
an estate I had to offer to the heiress of the 
Laid Fitz waiter. Truly, -while the priest prayed 
over us I had but one thought, but one a])pre- 
hension, that something might happen to pre- 
vent the marriage. But notliiiig happened. The 
words were said ; my mother’s ring was on her 
hand ; the old servants, who had come in to 
witness the marriage, vrenfc away with joyous and 
disturbed faces. She wa.s mine who had seemed 
so far beyond me ; and nothing now could break 
the bond, since the Lord Fitz waiter, albeit an 
irreligi-ous man and a persecutor, was also of the , 
old religion, or at least had never abjured it • . 
openly. 

When the marriage -was over and the priest . ; . ■ 
had left us together, she clung to me a while j 
tlien she took her liead off my breast, and taking 
up her cloak and the hat with its long veil, she 
swathed herself in tliem. It was like night . , 
putting out the day, when the glories .of her.\,'' 
face were eclipsed, and also her jietticoat of white y 
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find silver, for slie liad come gorgeous under lier 
clouds of blackness. 

‘Would 3 w leave me r I asked, looking at her 
in wonder. 

‘Alas! I musV she replied. ‘I go to win my 
father. I am his one child, and I would not 
have enmity between you and him.’ | 

‘But how willyou do it I’ I asked. 

‘ I know not. Give me time. He snps to- 
night with Mr Darner. I shall he at home long 
before he reaches it. Good-night, my beloved.’ 

T did not dispute her will, although I was 
loath that we should part so soon. Had she not 
done enough in coming and giving herself to 
me? And must not Doon be somewhat habitable 
to receive its mistress ? I went with her over 
the low hills of Daragh and the footpath- way 
across the Lord Bitzwalteds park, and nothing 
more unfriendly met me than a herd of grazing 
deer that sniffed with their nostrils as we came 
nigh, and then W'ere gone like the wind. 

‘I return tlie ivay I came,’ she said as we 
approached the lancet-topped postern in the high 
wall of the Italian garden. ‘Hone will have 
missed me except one who is in my conlidence. 
Good-night, heart’s beloved. To think that I 
return a wife 1 Ah ! with this talisman of jmur 
ring I shall have nothing to fear.’ 

As I went hoirieward a low mist writhed and 
curled below the trees of the park. It made 
things old seem new and unfamiliar. My mind 
was in that state that I had no leisure to think 
upon it ; but now I rememlier that the Yalley oE 
the Heifer was filled in with a solid lloor of the 
mist, so that I could have sworn it ivas a lake 
like my own Doonass, with the mountains ringing 
it about. 

It was a sudden mist, not borne on any wind, 
but exhaled, it would seem, from the stiff ground. 
Sometimes it was in a solid bod^^' of vapour like 
that which lay upon the Yalley of the Heifer. 
Again it was 1 broken up in shreds and patches. 
M;y feet walked in it and my head was clear, 
or else I stood all clear, and could place my 
hand within, that thistledown. Looking over the 
hedges on either side of me, I could see now a 
clear space with the rushes standing like lances 
of silver, and again nothing but the magic mist 
that Veiled I kneav not what, 

I . came out presently on the edge of Doonass 
■Lake, emerging there from the low wood full of 
myrtles and- fxtehsias, with many choice ferns 
■ iineiirimg among the bracken. It w^as an inhos- 
pitable air for- them to breathe on such a night, 

' Bo 'hard a frost It wm that it seemed to me my 
breath froze as it mingled with the air. I came 
out on the- edge -.of , Doonass Lake, as I have said ; 
and it was well for me 1 was so familiar with 
dhe place, or I xdiglit have gone to Join the Don’s 
■treasure at the bottom of that inland sea.' 

The whole lake was • covered with a mist— gray 
mist/ , silvery shining, because the 'moon was at 


her full somewhere out of sight. A night-bird 
cried across the dark waters. Where I stood was 
clear enough, yet the lake water lapped almost 
at my feet and was not visible. 

An instant I stood gazing into the mist. Then 
something— something of movement in its dull- 
ness-arrested my vision. I stood like one turned 
to stone. What was that that took shape in the 
silver? The great ship came on soiindlessljr. I 
could see her high poop crusted with images. 
Above it I saw the faces of men— dark sunburnt 
faces, with the gray veil of the mist or some 
other pallor upon them. 

The mist now had turned gray and threaten- 
ing, It was streaked through and through as 
with rain driven by a great tempest. There was 
not a sound ; yet I swear that a hurly-biirly of 
a wind arose, was let loose from all the quarters 
of lieaven upon the galleon. I saw her great 
sails flap helplessly, and wondered an instant that 
they did not fill ; till, as the galleon slewed a 
little towards tlie shore, the pitiless rents revealed 
themselves, and I saw how naked she was of all 
succour, flogged by the merciless v- ind into the 
reef and the teii'ible clifF-face of Carrigadoon. 

More than that I saw/ for llie magnet that 
was in the rocks I observed to be drawing 
her. There was no sound, and tmt she sped 
over the waters like a racer, not wallowing 
in the trough of the waters, but hinliiig herself 
upon her ruin as though she "were driven by all 

i the furies. 

, Then, as I looked, one face separated itself 
•from those otliei’s — the pale .and carcde.ss faces 

I that leaned above tlie poop as thongh they 
watched a fair and quiet shore; and the fjice I 
saw so distinctly that I have never forgotten 
it. It was that of a 3.nan of more than middle 
age, dark and handsome, with curling inous- 
tachios and a little pointe<i heard. It was finmed 
in long ringletted hair that was thiekl}* powdered 
over with gi\ay, A scar ran across the right 
cheek, Hhowing darkly purple. The cx])ression of 
the face was noble and digiiified, as 1 could not 
fail to see, since the two eyes looked in mine. 
Looked, did I say ? MHiy, they drew me as 
Carrigadoon drew that unhappj^ vessel, and I 
could not choose but gaze into them, so that for 
the time we were alone, although all those silent 
figures crowded the poop and leant upon the 
bulwarks. 

The message of the eyes was something in- 
sistent. I remember that I marvelled what the 
ghost’s business might be with me ; for that it 
was a ghost I never doubted, nor those dark 
sailor-men nor that ill-fated ship to be of any- 
thing but the company of ghosts. 

Then the eyes seemed to withdraw themselves, 
and the ship to retreat to a great distance. Once 
more I was a spectator of her peril, and now I 
perceived that she was almost upon the rocks. I 
listened for the roar of the impact, the crashing 
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of her timbers, tlie crying of lier doomed crew, 
when Carrigadoon slioiild crush her and fling her 
l)ack broken, and uwithing upon the waters. I 
listened in terror, I say, for it would not be the 
first time I had. heard on this treacherous lake 
of ours tlie cry of the dying. 

But, lo and behold 1 while I y(3t looked the 
vessel recoiled a little, shuddering as thongh 
aliout to take the leap that shonld destroy her. 
Then she rushed upon the rock and I saw 


clearly, plain as the face of day, that she seemed 
to pass within it. The rock might have opened 
to receive her ; of that I could not be sure ; hut 
she passed from before my eyes into that tremen- 
dous wall with its great columns range upon 
range, that only the gaiinet and the gull hav<.v 
visited. Slie passed, I say, and there was nothing 
liefore me but the steel-gray lake of Doonass, 
•with th e mists blowing off and letting the frosty 
moon shine through. 


SIR WILLIAM LENG 

EEN literary swordsman as each was, 
going straight for his eiieniy and 
with tlie sharpest of weapons, the 
journalist William Christopher Leng 
and the novelist Charles Reade were 
just the men to appreciate ea,ch 
other. The to-um of Sheffield and the crying 
evil of her trade -union outrages brought the 
two together, even as Sheffield’s ffimce claniiisli- 
ness and contemx^t of law, bred of her long 
ages of; geographical iaolation, produced the 
outrages. ' 

The local trade -law of Sheffield handicrafts 
forty years ago— almost the only laav tliat ran 
there in tlie early part of last century— -was that 
each ivorker should enter, and loyally support 
and oliey, his trade-union. If he did not — and 
providing he worked at one of a few select 
tTa<,]es — certain rudely exjiressed, ill-spelt missives 
readied him, jiointing out Ills duty' and sternly 
ordering corn].)liance. Further neglect saw his 
workshop entered during liis absence and his 
tools stolen or destroyed, or, in local ].hm,se, 
lie was ‘ rattened.^ If yet unyielding, he soon 
found the opposing aigument taking the shape 
of explosion at home or at his worfi, of bullet 
as he sat at dinner, or of personal assault 
and disablement as lie ■walked the street at 
night. ^ , 

Tlie perpetrators of these iniipiities were never 
caught, and although the moral certainty •was 
that the instigators ivere the officials of this or 
that trade-union of ill-repiite (for not all the 
unions ivere tainted), the fact could never be 
brought liome to them ; but, offering rewards for 
the detection of the offenders and indignantly 
repmliatiiig all part or lot in the matter, they 
long escajied discovery. 

CroAvn up amidst these conditions, the average 
respectable Sheffielder de])lored hut yet thought 
little of them, taking them for granted vand as 
much a local product as Sheffield steel itself. An 
outsider was needed to catch the full significance 
of this strange development ; and fortunately the 
man was forthcoming in William Christoxilier 
Leng. 

In the year 1866, and soon after Mr Leng 



AISTD CHARLES REA.I)E. ' 

came to Sheffield, the lioiise of a saw-grinder was 
blown up. In the early hours of a foggy antumn 
raoriung a can of gunpowder had been thrown, ' 
■with, a lighted fuse attached, down the cellar- 
grating. Mr Leng went to the hon.se, found the ; 
side of the ■wall blown out, and the man’s wife 
almost dead with terror. Letters were sliowm to 
Mr Leng threatening the liushand — a de.faulter 
in the eyes of his trade-union — with a dose of 
^Linley’s lead-pills,’ a reference to the death of 
a man named Liiiley, who had been mysteriously 
shot as he sat in a Sheffield tavern some time 
before. .After reading the letters Mr Leng was 
crinvinced that the explosion had been ordered 
and paid for by William Broaclhead, tlie , secretary 
of the Saw -grinders’ Union. Saying tliis—or 
what practically amoti'nted to it — in his po.per, 
the Slieffleld Tdegra^}fKy M Leng himself became 
the recipient of similar threats ; hut, with revolver : 
at band day and night, lie dared every^thingt and 
]:mrsiied his investigations, ably seconded by the 
late Mr John Jackson, then chief eoni?tal»le of : 
Sheffield. IJght began to dawn. It was noticed 
tint in the suspected trad es certain wotkm en 
who seldom or never w(, irked, were yet never ; 
short of money. These wau'c wmtehed, suspicion 
grew, and evidence gradually accumulated. Ah ’ 
length the fear, jealousy, and greed of one of 
these men placed a secret confe.ssioii at tlie 
senrehers’ coinmand. The .suggestion of the Tele- 
f/mp/i- that a, Royal Gommissi on should sit to 
in(piire passed into elfect, and presently the 
whole thing "svas out. 

To most p>eople it \vas a nine days’ -woncler, 
with Sheffield as the buriimg mark for the 
pointing of the w-orld’s Unger ; hut to Charles 
Reade it w'-as a fascinating problem in human 
motive and conduct— a problem -which, seeing its, 
possibilities, he resolved to study on the spot. 

,Eie therefore went to Sheffield, pre]DarGd to stay , 
some little time. 

^On coming to Sheffield,’ Sir William Leng 
himself told the present writer, ‘Charles Reade 
took rooms at the Victoria Station Hotel, He 
called to .see me at ray office ; and, being .very ‘ ■ 
busy my.self, I placed my foremala-compositor ;at • ' , 
his service, who took him round the town and 
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district, including the upper reaches of the 
neighbouring streams, where the lonely grinding- 
wheels are, and explained to him the whole 

onodus 02 )em 7 idi of rattening,” with all the perils 
that followed when rattening failed of its pur- 
pose. Charles Beade was a large, genial man, 
apparently a little lethargic. I saw him twice 
in London. The hrst time, he was at work, 

writing rapidly and in a bold hand on foolscap 
paper. As he filled each sheet he threw it on 
a pile of such sheets on the floor. The hoiise 

was fitted uj) in the French style : no heavy 

furniture, but everything very bright and light. 
Several large mirrors reflected the light from 
side to side of the room, and I noticed a few 
lounging-chairs. His back windows looked into 
the Park, whilst those at the front were screened 
from Albert Gate hy little ornamental balconies 
packed full of flowering plants. The second time 
I called I asked him what he was doing. He 
said he was doing nothing, hut was waiting for 
ideas. I met him one night by appointment 
at the Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield. It was 
an exceedingly hot night. I remember he made 
up a large bowl of claret-cup, putting in the 
ingredients himself, afjout which lie was very 
particular ; and he 'was surprised and disappointed 
because the hotel -people could not get him a 
bloater. At length, with the claret-cup, he liad 
anchovies served on toast, Init he would plainly 
have much pi^eferred one of the old-fashioned, 
eopper-coloured, smoked bloaters. The extreme 
heat was such that we surprised ourselves and 
each other ]).y the quantity of claret-cup we 
drank. I did not see mucli of Mr Eeade myself 
whilst he was in Sheffield, my time lacing much 
taken up with my paper. Under the guidance 
of my foreman, however, he saw the formation 
of the country, and noted the fine oi^portunities 
it gave for the carrying out of secret plans when 
rattening was afoot. My foreman, too, had been 
intimate with Broadhoad, and by this means the 
novelist was enabled the better to understand 
and delineate the man whose characteristics he 
afterwards so powerfully portrayed in Put Your- 
self in His PkweJ 

. In a letter written from Shefiield and quoted 
by his biographer, Charles Eeade wrote ; ^ I saw 
Broadhead yesterday, and indeed was in his bar- 
parlour for nearly an hour. Hoted his head, 
face, and conversation; but of course we never 
touched the particular subject in which he is 
distinguished.’ 

Of the indomitable editor lately dead-— the Mr 
.Holdfast :of the story— the novelist drew in his 
book the fpllowung sketch : ^ A gentleman not 
above the middle height, but with a remarkable 
chest, both broad and deep ; yet he was not 
unwieldy, but clean-built and symmetrical. An 
. agreeable face, with one remarkable feature, a 
mouth lull of iron resolution, and a slight 
humorous dimple at the corners.’ Throughout 


the story it is |)laiii that Mr Leng’s dogged 
tenacity and untiring ‘go’ had won Charles 
Eeade’s unstinted admiration. 

The tradition remains at the Sheffield Free 
Library of the novelist’s frequent attendance 
there to consult newspaper-files and to study the 
literature of the locality. The book itself shows 
that he must have passed freely amongst both 
masters and workmen at the works and grinding- 
wheels, picking up anecdotes and racy sayings, 
and seeing both sides of the question. To the 
same source we must turn to note ho'w quickly 
he caught the tone and colour of local life and 
character, mastered intricate trade problems, took 
advantage of the most striking features of local 
scenery, legend, and incident ; and how vividly, 
unsparingly, effectively, he held up to light the 
horrid deeds of darkness done, xmtil brutality 
itself cried shame. It is painful reading, too, 
especially to a Sheffielder. But it sliould he 
remembered these men believed tliey were main- 
taining their rights, hoxvever wrongly they did 
it ; and there is extenuation in the fact that 
it was only in 1870, the very year in which 
Charles Eeade’s stoiy was published, that 
England first grappled, in anything like adequate 
measure, with her awful arrears of national 
education. 

THE SHADY SIDE. 

Omi house is ou the shady side ; 

And neighbours just across the way 
Eemark, with pardonable pride, 

That all their garden-beds ai’e gay 
And sweet with many a varied hlooin, 

While ours lack colour and perfume. 

Ah, w^ell ! there must be dai'k and bright. 

The sun is good, we will confess; 

But even in reliected light 

Some have to find their happiness, 

And watch the sunshine as it falls 
Dpon their neighbours* roofs and walls. 

What time the summer sky is hot, 

And flowers droop under fervid blue, 

The grass witliin our homely plot 
Is dim with .shadow, fresh with dew j 
And o’er it, in the quiet dusk, 

Float vagrant scents of rose and musk. 

Across the way laburnums shake 
Their yellow tassels, bright as gold ; 

We note the glory that they make 
As morn by morn new buds unfold. 

We hear the music of the leaves, 

And martins build below our eaves. 

And when at noon each brilliant lawn 
Lies baked amid a fiery glare, 

And all our neighbours’ blinds are drawn, 

We revel in our cooler air, 

And say, ‘ ‘Tis better to abide — 

At times — upon the shady side.’ 

E. Matheson. 



.THE PURCHASING. OP ANTIQUES. 

SECOND AKTICLE. 

By Harby Oatway.. 

N a previous article (/ourncil^ May 3, in Paris, he proposed that the would-be amateur — 

1902) instances were given of clever wlio, by the way, belonged to the genus noumm 
painters and others lending them- riche — should accompany him to Rome, where, the 
selves to the prodiiction of spurious dealer asserted, his, artistic requirements could be 
works of art. These Avere necessi- satisfied at lower prices. The journey was agreed 
tons and comparatively imknown xipcm, and shortly after their arrival in that 
men, as one would expect the generality of such city, dealer and client visited the Borghese. 
individuals to be; so that it may come as a Gardens, where the Englishman was mightily 

surprise to some readers to learn that the name smitten with a statue 'which he had taste enough, 
of Miclielangelo must he added to the list It to consider 'svorthy of being placed' in the grounds 

is on record, however, that at least upon one of his newly acquired estate. The dealer — who 

occasion the great artist was an offender in this had again tried and failed to do any legiti- 

respect. Heath Wilson, in his interesting and mate ])iisiness, but bad ]:>een the recipient of a 

exhaustive Life of Biionarotti, relates that oiie of good deal of native insolence — ^tdioronghly^ dis- 
Miidielangelo’s eaadiest sciilptures, representing a. gusfced and amused with the ignorance Iiis patron 
recumbent and sleeping Cupid, in its execution so displayed, on tbe spur of the moment decided 
closely ix^sembled ancient work that, when seen to exploit him. With tmblusliing ellToutery he 
by Lorenzo di Pier Eiancesco cleV Medici, he sug- observed that the purchase of the statue might 
gested that it might be artificially d.iscoloured be advantageously arraiigecl if left entirely in bis 
to produce the appearance of age, as thus it hands ; and, in edhet, concluded the transaction 

xvould fetch a higher jirice. This advice was that same evening, greatly to the Englislmiau’s 

acted upon, and the figure, after treatment, was satisfaction. Upon receiving a receipt and permit 
parted with to one Messer Baldassarre del Milanese, to remove the .statue from the grounds, • the 
a dealer, who sold it in Rome to the Cardinal EngliBliman handed his agent six hundred pounds, 

San Giorgio as an antique for a sum equiva- with whicli it is needless to say the Parisian 

lent to iiinety-six pounds sterling ; only fourteeii immediately decamped. It is hardly conceivable 
pounds having been paid to the artist that a foreigner visiting London would be so 

Nou', it is not in the power of all persons grossly , ignorant as to' allow the cleverest con- 
to enforce the return of their money, as did the liderice-man to sell him, for example, Le SuouPs 
Cardinal ; in many similar cases victims of less statue of King Charles at Charing Cros.s. Still, 
importance and strength of mind ]U‘efer to suffer tliere is a good foundation, it is .believed, of ^ 

in silence rather than face ridicule, as the follow- truth in the foregoing, although the actual sum 

ing old, but some say xvell-autbenticated, story mdted might not be so large as stated. No ill 
tends to show: hefeli the dealer; for, when the purchaser dis- 

A Parisian dealer, part antiquary and a good covered and realised the full measure of his 

deal adventure]', misled by the bragging of an stupidity, he preferred to lose his money and ■ 

Englishman as to his intentions of forming an hush the matter up rather than become the . 
art collection, "wasted several days of valuable laughing-stock of the smart acquaintances he was ,, 
time in endeavouring to sidl his client genuine anxious to cultivate. 

but (as is alway.s the case when unimpefichable) There is another of the.se tales of , which no 
high-priced goods. Failing to effect any Tmsineas doubt exists, to the effect that a whaltljy:. .. ,, 
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American (not entirely iinconnected witli tlie 
mining interest), anxious to form a collection, 
conceived that the wisest course to be adopted 
so as to ensure authenticity and fair prices 
was to j)urchase direct and only from private 
owners. When this gentleman’s fad became 
generally known he was given up by the legiti- 
mate traders, who could not afford to be bothered 
with a person that doubted every one’s judgment 
but his own. However, two speculative dealers 
elected to satisfy his recpiiremeiits, and to that 
end purchased a chateau in Erance^ which they 
filled, at considerable expense, with anticpie 
goods, the bulk of the pieces being genuine 
but unsaleable to connoisseurs. This clone, it 
was arranged that the old country mansion and 
its art treasures be brought to the prospective 
purchaser’s notice through private and apparently 
Iona fide agency. The American insiDected the 
place ; noted that the tapestries, pictures, armour, 
and the hundred-and-one other things it was 
crammed mth a|)peared to have stood there for 
centuries ; and, feeling perfectly secure, straight- 
way j)urchased the contents eii Uoc^ greatly to 
the satisfaction of the interested parties, who are 
credited with having netted the modest profit of 
seven hundred thousand francs. 

It may be unpleasant for us to admit — still, it 
is nevertheless true — that the French amateur must 
rank as the most generous buyer and finest judge 
of works of art in the world ; for, relatively to Lis 
Ycealtli, the Frenchman will pay a higher price 
than any one else for desirable uhjeis dku% and next 
to him tlie American, and then the Englishman. 

^"^Tiilst on this ground it may be well to correct 
the erroneous impression that prevails among a 
section of the British public regarding the people 
across the A.tlantic. Before an educated and leisured 
American commences to buy artistic or antiipue 
goods he generally decides to confine himself to 
one branch, and, whether his purchases are to be 
of large or small extent, throws himself into the | 
matter heart and soul, reads all available works on 
the subject, visits museums, obtains tbe best advice 
and judgment, and tben, when he has attained an 
astonishing mastery of all details, considers himself 
' in a position to treat with dealers, and able to 
insist upon and verify the absolute integrity of 
each piece offered for his consideration, for which, 

' ■ whilst paying liberally, he will disinirse no greater 
amount than would be expected from a wealthy 
:EnglislHnart, and certainly not so much as might 
be obtained from a Frenchman. This is the man 
,'who considers , fine specimens only, knows his 
re(puirement3, 'and—what is more satisfactory from 
the vendeFs point'd view—is qiiite aware of the 
' value of what, he is ' purchasing. 

‘ ' '■ Another popular fallacy is that buyers for the 
best class of antiques are more numerous in the 
■ United States than elsewhere. This is not so ; 

. neither can gorgeous rubbish be- sold at big prices 
, .to . Americans in general. Certainly a few instances 


may be cited like the one already given ; but 
such cases are quite unique, and the persons 
who have created this false impression are a dis- ■ 
tinct type from the Hew York or Boston amateurs, 
who collectively are a very cultured and charming 
people. That many Americans should not have 
sufficient knowledge to avoid mistakes is not sur- 
prising when one recollects that it is no nnconiinon 
occurrence in such a country as theirs, abounding 
in natural resources and Arabian-Hights-like pos- 
sibilities of wealth-gathering, for a man Yvho has 
retired overnight comparatively poor to rise the 
next morning and find that at last his plans have 
matured and bvealth is pouring in upon him from 
all sides. Directly such an event occurs, and the 
full extent of this change of fortune is realised by 
the feminine portion of his family, a residence in 
New York is insisted upon, a large house taken, 
and furnishing in the highest style of the modern 
upholsterer’s art commenced. This occupies some 
time ,* but before it is finished the women, quick 
to accustom themselves to their altered circum- 
stances and surroundings, commence to push their 
way into a more exclusive society than they have 
hitherto had the opportunity qf enjoying ; and as 
they gain step by step a higher position in the 
social Avorld and penetrate other homes, they see 
pictures, statuary, and various evidences of culture , 
and refined, taste treated by tlieir possessors as 
customary objects of everyday life. Straightv/ay 
such things appear to become necessary for tlieir 
well-being, and paterfainilias - is urged to ‘ do 
Europe,’ and buy pictures and a host of other 
things. Now, the head of the family, poor mau, : 
knows as much about art (to use an Americanism) 
^as would fill a filbert,’ and, fully aware of his 
deficiency, endeavours to make tip for wdiat he 
lacks by bringing the full force of a trained 
business instinct to bear upon all purchases. This 
American certainly does now and again crop up 
in picture galleries on the Continent and elsetvherc, 

I and after pricing nvorks of art regardless of their 
merit, but simply because they bear names the 
press has familiarised him vvith, makes an offer 
of a lump sum for the lot just in the same way ^ 
as he would operate in a purely mercantile trails- ^ 
action. ' 

There is, again, the type of American vdio is 
too busy and cannot alford to leave his work. 
Caring nothing for art, and thinking only of 
Xfieasing his wife, he leaves the matter entirely:; 
in the hands of an agent, or buys from dealers’ 
recommendations. That man certainly does, at 
times, get fairly decent things ; but he is also: 
the x>erson mainly responsible for the very high ' 
prices wffiich now rule. Leaving cmie^blancUe com- 
missions in dealers’ or other pieople’s hands 
risky work, imless' one is quite sure of his agent. 

Whether the American taste may be at fault 
or not, it is, however, hardly siitisfactory for us; 
to remember that the all-absorbing passion of the 
women of the early Yictorian era was Berlin 
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wool and- — liglitly wliisper it — For 

tlie distinctive features of tlie bead-work period, 
tlie reader, if of robust artistic constitution, 
sliould refer to tlie illustrated catalogue of tlie 
1851 Exliibitioii. 

It was only during tlie eigliteentli century tliat 
tlie best Englisli liouses became what may be 
called completely furnished. In most cases the 
styles of furniture so much in vogue in the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and of Louis XY. were 
altered without improvement, the exception being 
Thomas Cliippendale, the greatest Quattre-ehmi/lde 
England has produced. A host of imitators 
followed in this master’s footsteps, most of wliom 
endeavoured to improve on his designs and gain 
trade notoriety by wildness of conception, as the 
bulk of the drawings of Johnson, Ince & Maliew, 
and others plainly show. The popularity of his 
style appears to have declined during the later 
years preceding the French Bevolutiun ; and the 
English Louis XYI. period commenced, expounded 
chiefly by the brothers Adam, and in a lesser 
degree by Hepplewdiite and Bheraton, whose pro- 
ductions, although comparatively beautiful, cannot 
claim to have improved or created a style. In 
due course these designers and makers w'cre suc- 
ceeded by wliat Smith, sometime keeper of the 
prints in tlie British Museum, refers to as Hhe 
beautiful classic change brought in by Thomas 
Hope, Esqiiire,’ author of AnasfmvuSj or the 
Memoirs of u ’''"Eilst Chippendale’s chef 

dicetwres' he describes as ^ uiimeaning scroll iiiid 
shellwork ; ’ but it is interesting, in view of 
Bmi til’s foresight and the appreciation of to-day, 
to also read that ‘ Ohippendale’s book will again 
be sought after with, redoubled avidity ; and, 
as many of the copies must have been sold as 
wuste-priper, the few remaining will probaWy 
bear rather a high price.’ The wulter, wlio 
tried to purchase a copy at auction recently, 
can verify that fact, for the wank fetdied tw^ent}^ 
odd pounds, and then, in trade parlance, ‘money 
was run on it.’ 

The term ‘money w^as run on it’ refers to a 
settlement vulgarly called a ‘ knock-out,’ an 
institution wliicli plays an iinxiortant jiart at 
most sales ; and as few people outside ‘the trade’ 
understand its w^orkilig, an explanation may be 
appropriate. A settlement is brought about by 
two or more dealers at a sale by auction agreeing 
not to oppose each other; practically a syndicate 
is formed to acquire certain lots upon terms the 
most favo.uralde to themselves. At the end of 
tlie sale, or at such time as the desired lots have 
been purchased, an adjournment is made, gener- 
ally to an liotel, where the goods are put up for 
settlement, the dealer who offers tlie highest 
advance being the holder. The difference to the 
ordinary routine is that the profit is shared by 

I all admitted to the settlement in ratio to the 
advance each man’s individual judgment permits 

t; of his offering. Thus, supposing Jones, Brown, 

ililSii 



I 

I 


Smith, and Eobinson desire lot No. CO. They 
agree to ‘join ’—in other -words combine — to imr- 
chase that lot for their mutual account, and 
secure it at the sSale for ten xioimds. At the 
settlement Jones offers a profit of one pound 
in advance of the j)^'‘-^‘chase ]irice, Browai two, 
Smith three, Bobinsoii four. It then becomes 
Jones’s turn again, and he says five ; Broivn and 
Smith, having gone as far as their jiif]g]U{3nt 
considers safe, withdraw furtlier c»pposition, and 
are each entitled to one-fourth of five, -pounds. 

The price now^ stands at ilfteen pounds ; and 
later on Bobinsoii and Jones, wlio both .know 
the true value, ‘run’ another ten pounds iipoji 
the lot, wlien Jones, having made the highest 
offer, ‘holds’ it and pays out as follow^s : Bobinson, 
who w^as in at the finish, takes six pounds five 
shillings ; Brown and Smith take tw'enty-five 
shillings each ; Jones, the purchaser, keeps his 
share and adds it to the cost of the goods, as 
he wa)uld have received nearly that aniouiit had 
he not topped Bobinson’s last offer. So the total 
cost and approximate value of the lot is twenty- 
five poimds. Bobinsoii and Jones would make 
the second settlement privately, in order that the 
other tw^o dealers should not benefit by their 
.supe.rior judgment. 

With important goods as many as four settle- 
ments or more may be made ; and, in view^ of this 
it is scarcely wise for private buyers to base their 
judgment upon records of sale prices and accounts 
of sales. As a case in p^c^hit, quite recently some 
articles realised under the hammer prices that were 
commented Upon in a journal as excessive; but, 
as a niatler of fact, luoimy ivas paid out uii llieHe 
very goods in a settlement, and they have since 
clianged hands three times, and eacii time at a 
profft. 

It is difficult to decide the ipiestjon as to the 
morality of the arrangement termed a settlement. 
Upon the face of it the system certainly app>cars 
to be lacking in principle ; yet hi these days of 
big combines it is somewdiat illogical to single tint 
any one trade and prohibit the men engaged therein 
from buying as well and cheaply as their know- 
ledge will allow. Besides, it is open to all those 
wishing to dispo-se of goods by auction or private 
treaty to safeguard their interests by obtaining the 
ad\Ice and assistance of an expert valuer for • qu ite 
a moderate fee ; and the best judge of such values 
is the man wlio deals in the goods and knoivs the 
markets, not the man in the rostrum, as many ' 
imagine. 

Y^hilst dealers, naturally, are bargain-hunters, 
none w’orthy of the name are ‘ poor buyers ; ’ 
generally speaking better prices for small collee- 
tions of anti(j[ues may be obtained from linns of 
knoivn reputation than would be realised by an 
auction sale of the same goods. It must, however, , , 
be admitted that there are people engaged in the " 
business wlio leave no stone unturned -in their' 
endeavours to buy goods for considerably .under -.t; 
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the market value ; aud when one of these in- 
dividuals is deceived or overreaches himself his 
fall is generally interesting. 

Too great a leaning towards this duhious kind 
of smartness once cost a member of the trade 
the loss of -a goodly amount of profit which, had 
he exercised (luite ordinary business methods, 
would have accrued to him. The event happened 
whilst the dealer was staying for a few days’ 
holiday in a small German village, situated close 
to the French frontier, shortly after peace had 
been concluded between the two countries. 
Beturning from a lung country ramble one 
morning, the dealer was overtaken by a peasant, 
who was jogging along the dusty road in a 
wagon ; and, feeling hot and tired, he recpiested 
and obtained a lift. No sooner was he comfort- 
ably seated than the driver plied him with ques- 
tions as, to his reason for staying in the village, 
his age, family, and on many of the other details 
country people are so anxious to know about. 
Having by cross-examination elicited the fact 
that the stranger was by trade a dealer in old 
things, the driver dived into the recesses of the 
cart and produced therefrom a magnificent old 
Sevres vase mounted with gilt inetal-work. This, 
together with some other pieces lie was carrying 
to market to dispose of, he offered to sell for tlie 
value of the old metal. Without betraying any 
great interest in the matter, the dealer ascertained 
that the articles had been left during the war- 
time-— and never since claimed — by t^vo soldiers 
who were billeted upon the countryman ; and 
the . statement satisfying his clouhts as to the 
original and rightful ovmers of the property, he 
suggested, as some return for the ride, that they 
should to an inn, where over a bottle 

of wine the goods could be examined and, if 
worth anything, perliaps purchased. Nothing 


loath, the man agreed, and in a private room 
the dealer feasted his eyes upon some thirty 
important pieces of Sevres china, most of 'which 
were mounted. The next proceeding was to pur- 
chase without raising suspicion as to their real 
value. Taking his cue from the fact that the 
owner harped strongly upon the value of the 
metal, the dealer observed that he ^Yas quite right, 
as of course the china was of small account, and 
so offered a small sum per |)oiind for the mounts, 
the china to be thrown in. This was accepted, 
and the weight computed by the vender at so 
inucli. All would now have gone well ; ]3ut the 
dealer, overacting his j)art, would not accept the 
other’s decision, and haggled about a difference 
amounting to a few shillings, for the whole sum 
asked w\as absurdly small. The rustic, perhaps a 
little fuddled with wine, resented strongly any 
reflection upon his judgment, waxed disputatious, 
and ended by hacking himself for another bottle 
against the dealer or any man as a computer of 
weight. Finally, he insisted upon carrying the 
goods to his friend the village butcher, to have 
them put in the scales. The other, vSiire of the 
pigeon he was preparing to pluck, agreed to tliis, 
and sat chuckling over another bottle of wine 
while he waited for his victim’s return. At the 
expiraticm of lialf-an-liour back came the peasant, 
and, throwing a sack at Hie feet of the horrified 
antique dejiler, shouted triumphantly that he w-as 
only iyaiui out^l^ arrive at an honest 
weight, the simple-minded fellow had hrokeii 
every piece of cliina to remove the mounts, as it 
had suddenly dawned upon him that to weigh 
the china in would not be fair. Ever since that 
deal£‘.r has deplored his sharpness ; for tlie Sevres, 
being of the earliest period and finest decoration, 
was then extremely valuable, and at the present 
day would have realised fabulous prices. 
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CHAPTER V.— MR BARROWS MEETS AI? ENEMY. 


I N these new* days of vast fabrics and 
w^orld-wida advertisement, the Hotel 
Petersburg holds no prominent place 
in the public notice. Situated on 
the corner of a cpiiet square in 
Westminster, it appears to avoid 
rather than to court the attention of busy tra- 
vellers. ■■ Perhaps for this reason it is almost 
itnknown to the. ulnquitoris American; but it has, 
nevertheless, a standing of its own and a vogue 
•v'^yhicli ‘many , a : more pretentious house might 
envy. 

Its. proprietor is a native of that territory 
which,, w*hile Liisian in sentiment and by tradi- 
tian, forms a small portion of the Russian 
, dominions. After liis emigration he kept his 
nationality well in view*, and decided to bid for 


the patronage of his own j)eople and their neigh- 
bours. Success rewarded him. richly, and to his 
house came an ever-increasing stream of notables 
from eastern Europe, with many others who had 
no claim to be described as notables at all, glad 
to find, at such a distance from home, their 
natural tastes thoroughly catered for and their 
natural, national, and sometimes their personal 
peculiarities fully comprehei.ided. In this %vay 
the Hotel Petersburg held its owm place securely ; 
and if you knew* that a Russian, Styrian, or 
Balkan personage had arrived in London, yon 
might reasonably expect to find him estahlislied 
there. 

To the Petersburg,' therefore, came Mr Barrow*s, 
late in the day upon wiiich he had resolved to take 
a second step in other peofple’s affairs. Entering 
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llio vest,i.l>nle iu tlie suiiiewliat uut)V>trusive manner 
which betrayed a cont]>aratiTe stranger to hotels 
and their ways, he advanced to the office and 
inquired whether Count Phili];) Erode were stay- 
.ing ill the house. The ansvrer, as he liad expected, 
was in the affirmative. 

.ITis success did not seem to give him any 
particidav ])]easui’e. ‘ I wish to see him,’ lie said, 
with an effort, tis he in just now?’ 

An attendant was called, a splendid personage 
who divarftid Mr Barrows both in figure and in 
man lie, r. lie was able to answer the second 
question. 

‘ Yes, sir ; tlie young CJoimt is in.’ 

Had not M'r Barrows lieen somewhat agitated 
lie must have noticed the significance ot the 
expression used. As it was he noticed nothing, 
but produced a card on which he had written the 
words ‘On important business’ beneath his name. 
In a few minutes the man returned, to lead him 
upstairs. 

It seemed hut a moment more before he was 
sfanding within the doorway of a luxurious room 
on tile first floor, facing the person he had come 
to see. Pliilij> Erode had been reading an even- 
ing joiiriuil, and, was standing in the window. 
He turned as tlie door was opened. 

Mr Barrows liad known, of course, that he 
would meet the man whom he had seen in the 
cemetery. He saw the same face, the only 
difforenee being that the features were not now’ 
illumiiied by that speoies of evil triiunpli wdiich 
had bt‘en so noticeable on the first occasion. 
Williout this illuiuination they seemed heavier 
and older. The man was little over thirty ; luit 
his was a life in wdiicli every passion had moved 
uncheclmd. .If Barrows thought of Edna at that 
moment he may have shuddered. Her mother 
had good cairse for fear. 

What the young man saw wtis xvliat all saw wdio 
looked .'it ^Mr Banws : a plain, middle-aged, and 
most unpretentious man, though possibly a gentle- 
man. After the first glance, ho^vever, he knew 
that they liail met before. Moving forwar<l to a 
table, he laid his paper down and looked at his 
visitor ( [uestioiiingly. 

‘ Good -evening, sir,’ said Mr BarrowLS plainly. 

‘Good-evening,’ said tlie other, wdtli a slight 
inclination of the head. ‘You wished to see 
me V , ■ . , 

It wLas a sufficient opening, and Mr Barrows 
took it. ‘Ye-s, sir,’ lie said; ‘I have come as a 
friend of the Countess Hamar.’ 

This w^as a new note, and, tlie younger man’s 
attention v/as caught. He tvaited with a look 
tvhicli became intent. 

‘ Oireumstaiices,’ explained Mr Barro’ws, ‘brought 
me into contact wdth the Countess some days 
l)ack, and made me acquainted wdth her situation. 
As it happened, I had known the late Count 
Hamar, and felt hound to serve his family in 
their difficulties. At my suggestion they left 
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Loudon, and w-ent to find (jiiiet and rest in the 
country,’ 

Mr Barrows had schooled liimself Avell. Bo far 
he h;id spoken wdthoiit apparent emotion, and 
evenly. At that point, liowever, liis oppoueut’s 
face darkened and hardened. 

‘Ah,!’ he said abruptly. ‘Bo it was you?’ 
i\lr Barrows experienced an ansivering em(.)tion, 

‘ Yes,’ he answervid briefly but rather more firmly, 

‘ it w’as I ; and I am now come to tell you 
wdiat the Coiiiit(.;ss and her daughter de.sire, and 
what will l»c best. It is Unit you should cease 
to persecute her, l)ecause your attentions to her 
daiigliter arc’ — loathsome w'as the word tint his 
rising ranger suggested, but he tlirust it aside— 
‘because your attentions are distasteful’ 

‘ And by wdiat right do you speak ? ’ asked 
Count Philip, after a pause that seemed full of 
restrained WTatli, 

‘ I s].>eak as one wdio has a right to assist; 
two helpless women,’ answered Barrows, wdio was 
surprised to find himself master of his tongue, 

‘one of whom you have already terrorised into 
a serious illness. I request an assurance that you 
will trouble her no further.’ 

There was a longer pause. As he waited for 
his answer his detestation for the man lie ad- 
dressed seemed to gain new force. Equipqied 
with some experience of character, he compre- 
hended with vivid clearness the pure young 
girl’s feeling of repulsion and her mother’s dread. 

As for this anxious suitor, taken wholly by sur- 
jjrise, faced b}-’ a .situation entirely unexpected, 
he ivas utterlj?- at a loss. His anger could not 
find %vords ; and ])robably his difficulty was the 
greater because it was necessary, as far as lie 
knew, to find English, w’ords. His comiiuind of 
that language ^vas not sufficiently complete to 
suit moments of emergency. 

‘And if I refuse?’ he said at last lioarsely. 

‘If you refuse,’ said Mr Barroivs promptly, ‘it 
will be necessary to make you suffer. Things 
here are not as they are in— in Styria. The law 
can do much, and beyond the law there is public 
opinion. It wmild not serve you, either here or 
at home, to have your conduct made public.’ 

If Mr Barrows had been forced to describe bi-s 
attitude at that point in one word, lie might 
have chosen the somewhat vulgar term ‘bluff.’ 

It was plain, nevertlieless, that this attitude was 
the best for his purpose. For a moment or two 
the young man stared into his face, mute with 
rage and bewilderinent ; then he turned abruptly 
and walked to the window. Mr Barrows sat . 

down at the table. , 

'vgeverM^ " passed.- '■ ■■ Count 
plainly at a loss, and Mr Barrows saw victory " : 
within his reach. As lie had hoped, the enemy’s 
ideas had been throwm into confusion by the ' * , 
discovery that liis intended victims had a jiro-* ' 
tector and a champion, He prepared one or two A. 
coiivincmg remarks, uikL waited. ’'. 
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It was something from oiitside that changed 
the situation. As they waited in complete silence, 
they lieard some one pass up the thickly carpeted 
corridor and open a door on the other side, Mr 
Barrows heard but took no notice. The young 
man heard it, and started. One moment he gave 
to consideration, and then he spoke, harshly : 

‘ Excuse me for one minute, sir.’ 

Without waiting for a repljj he left the room. 
Apparently he crossed the corridor, to the door 
which had just been 0]3ened. Mr ]3ar rows heard 
him enter and close it behind him. Then silence 
fell. , . 

This movement had taken the visitor somewhat 
by surprise. IS'aturally liis thoughts flew to seek 
an explanation. Some one had entered a neigh- 
bouring room, and the young man had gone to 
consult that person. Who could it be ? 

With the tpiestion came the answer, for only 
one answer seemed possible. As it came Mr 
Barrows half -rose from his seat; then he sat 
down again, all his thoughts in confusion and 
alarm. 

The minutes that followed were anxious ones 
to this would-be protector of women. He ]3assed 
them ill a pitiful state of indecision, now rising 
to move to the door, now taking his seat again to 
wait. To go was to throw away everything that 
he had come for ; to stay, said Hope, was at least 
to have a chance. He was not quite certain ; 
his idea might be a mistaken one. Yes, he must 
wait. So he waited. It might have been three 
minutes, it might have been ten ; but the man 
that waited was scarcely the man who had so 
forcefully delivered his ultunatuni jiist before. 

Presently the door was opened, and Philip 
Brode returned ; but lie brought with him the 
person whom he had gone out to consult. 

The stranger was a man of something over 
sixty, but not an old man nevertheless : a man 
with scanty gray hairs brushed back from his 
l)i\)W 3 , and a white, clean-shaven face showing a 
thousand lines and wrinkles. But tliere was no 
sign of age, either in impaired vigour or in dull- 
ness of intellect. Every movement was quick and 
alert, and the keen, hawk-like countenance was 
that of a master. 

There was no ceremony in what followed. Mr 
Barrows sat. facing the door, and did not move 
' at their entrance. The thing he had feared had 
, now come to pass. 

^ This is the man,’ said Count Philip, in Lusian ; 
and’ the^ new-comer, standing just within the 
threshold, looked at Mr Barrows attentively. He 
had spent some, thirty years of his life in the 
diplomatic service, and had not lost the effects of 
liis training. If ho felt any surprise, the fact 
could ' only be guessed from the length of his 
serutinjv He took up a card wMch lay upon 
the table— -Mr Barrows’s card Looking again at 
its owner, he smiled, 

. ' ' ^ Bo,’ he said, ^ Mr Barrows W 


As he spoke he sat down at the table, facing 
the man he addressed. In the silence his mind 
worked swiftly. Philip, leaving his case in abler 
hands than his own, retired to the window to. 
watch. Mr Barrows was pale and mute. 

Count Brode soon came to a conclusion. He 
turned in his chair to address his son, .speaking 
suavely and slowly. He was a man who never 
wasted a syllable. 

f So, Philip,’ he said, Hhis is the gentleman 
who intervened. He speaks to you of the law, 
and of something beyond the la^y. He threatens 
to make your business public — ^i:)ublic 1 ’ 

The young man nodded sullenly. His father 
turned to Mr Barrows, his every Avord clean-cut 
and measured. 

‘Mr Barrows, your name is one that I have 
heard before. There was a Mr Barrows who was 
secretary to a man now dead. You, I take it, are 
the same person?’ 

It was a remark rather than a question , and 
Mr Barrows made no answer. The Count went 
on : 

‘ Then surely it was not discreet of you to> 
speak of the law and the public. One might 
sx)eak to the x)ublic of you, Mr Barrows. One 
might ask the public to inquire ’—lie leaned for- 
ward over the table, and ended his sentence in a 
lower tone—* to inquire A-o?/? 'yottr master died J 

Mr BarroAvs opened Ms lijis, but no Avords 
issued. He made a moA^enient as if to rise, but 
a careless gesture from the Count seemed to force 
him back into his place. He miglit liaA^e been 
drawn as a picture of incarnate guilt 

Count Erode sxient tAvo niiimtes or so iii deexi 
thought. , His fingers |)layed Avitli the slip of 
jiasteboard, but otherwise he did not stir. Once 
he glanced at Ms son, Avho W'as watching the 
scene AAUth quiet enjoyment. It AA^as after that 
glance that the idea for AAdiich he had been seek- 
ing came to Mm suddenly. 

‘This is a very ]3orplexiiig situation,’ he said 
‘but I see a yvaj out of it;’ and he turned 
again to his son. 

‘ Philip,’ he began grimly, ‘ Mr Barrows cer- 
tainly has some claim to protect the j)ersons avC' 
know. Mr Barrows, nevertheless, is a man of 
honour, and he Avill no longer sxieak to you of 
laAV and of the x>ublic. As a man of honour, he 
perceives tliat there is another Avay.’ 

‘ And that AAny ? ’ asked Philip ; for no sign, 
came from the other side of the table. 

‘The Avay we liaA^e in Styria,’ ansAvered the old 
man, ‘AAdien two gentlemen seek one Avoman.’ 

His face Avas never more hawk-like than now, 
as he fixed his gaze uxion Mr BarroAVS. It AA^as thc' 
look of one aaMi loA^es cruelty for its own sake. 

‘ To fight ? ’ asked Philip, AAdth sudden intelli- 
gence ; and his father nodded. 

‘You understand, Mr BarroAA^s?’ he Aveiit on 
car’cfuUy. ‘This is a siinjiler and quieter AA'ay' 
out of our dijBficulty. It is the best way, and,. 
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iiicieed, the only my we can accept. We shall 
abide by the result as a matter of course. If 
fortune favour you, my son withdraws, and will 
trouble the Countess no more. On the other 
hand, if fortune favour my son, I take it that 
you will no longer stand in the way.’ 

There was no emphasis upon the. last words, and 
only the man addressed could see their diabolical 
meaning. Mr Barrom saw it, and spoke with 
dry lips. He was in the other man’s place now. 
•^And if I do not care to — to light P 
* That,’ said the Count, smiling, ‘ will amount 
to the same thing. If you refuse, you will see it 
is impossible for j^ou to meddle furtlien This is 
your opening. If you take it, whatever the result, 
no one shall know of your story. If you refuse, 
tliere is the law — and the public ! ’ 

A minute lied in silence ; then the Count, as 
if weary, ended the interview. 

dThat is all, Mr Barrows. We shall wait a 
week for your answer — yes, a week, f(3r you shall 
have time to think. If you do not accept in a 
week, we shall know* that you will not stand in 
the way. If you accept, we can make all further 
amiigements: then. That is all’ 

He rose, and stood at the talde waiting. Then 
Mr Barrows rose, without a word, and fumbled 
for Ills hat and gloves upon the table. Findmg 
them, lie went hurriedly to the door, passed into 
tlie dusky corridor like a man half-blind or half- 
intoxicated, and so towards the stairs. 


Count Brode, after closing the door, joined his 
son at the window. The old man . was smiling at 
his own thoughts, perhaps at the recoliection of 
Mr Barrows’s appearance in departing. His son 
searched his inscrutable . face in- bewilderment. 

‘And what does it all meaiiP lie asked. 

‘ What has that man done ?’ 

The Count touched his shoulder half -play fully. 
‘No (questions, Philip,’ he said pleasantly. ‘No 
questions. You must trust me in this aflair.’ 

‘But a duel'?’ said the young man. ‘Why 
did you arrange a duel ?’ 

‘Because, my son, you are a good swordsinan 
and a splendid sliot. That is a g<jud reason.’ 

There wus some pride in his tone as ho .spoke. 
He admitted that Ids son lacked the gift of 
intellect, but lie wus accustomed, naturally, to' 
look at what he had. These possessions suited 
the present occasion admirably. 

‘But,’ he said a moment later, ‘perhap.s he 
will not accept— perhaps he udll iiot come. And 
that— that will be just as well.’ 

Philip seldom endeavoured to search out his 
father’s thoughts. There was a perfect confidence 
between this father and son, based on the son’s 
sense of Ills own lack and his fatherls powers. So 
he asked no further questions, either by word or 
look ; but even he could see that the Count was 
enjoying a season of triumph. His look was as of 
one who said j ‘ My enemy is given into niy^ hands.’ 

{Tohe contbiucd.) 


I lluinilied well and nowise till I learned 

Who was wlio, what waH vdiat 

, ™EOBEE^^BIlOWKING, /iJl 


handy ■ and ; , useful ; volume of 
coutemjMirary biography, Wlio^s 
'■ Who r ' in ' 'tile ■ iiity-fonrtli year of 
its^ issue, with ns,, has a companion 
and ■ : corresponding ■ book, :on tlie 
other side of the Atlantic, JWio^s 
Who in Amsrlml which made it.s first ajipear- 
ance in 1899, under the editorship of John AY. 
Leonard, and is published b}' A., N. Marquis and 
Co,, Chicago. The new volmne’ for 1001-2 lias 
been thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged ; 
and, as Ijecomcs a nation of some seventy-six 
millions of peujide, it forms a marvellous testi- 
mony to the ability, energy, and pusbfuhiess of 
our American cousins that eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one individuals exist about 
wdioni the general reader and the man in the 
street may wdsh to know sometdiing. There were 
only eight thousand six hundred and two jiersoiis 
notified in the first edition, so that either a 
fresh crop of notabilities has arisen since or the 
first edition was less comprehensive. 

The book is brimful of interest of the most 


varied kind : inilliouairos, preachers, states men, 
inventors, mercbants, manufacturers, an<i authors 
jostle one another in the orderly confiusioii of 
alphabetical arraugeinent, and another excellent 
feature is a key to the imblishers of books by 
the various authors. The facts arc given in the 
briefest possible way— in telegraphese, in fact ; a 
lifetime’s achievement as well as a notable clisirovery 
or invention is summed up in a sentence. Tlie 
addresses given are an immense coiivenleiiee ; but 
the securing of them was a work of great labour 
and difiiculty. Some. 2 >reposterous rejilies were 
received in answer to queries sent out by the 
editor. One man who w’as asked for tlie maiden 
name of liis wife wu’ote on the corrected proof : 

‘I am sorry I cannot comply with your request 
to give my wife’s maiden name, as she is now . ■ 
travelling in Europe.’ One lady wrote in reply 
to the request for the date of her birth: ‘I am y A 
not young enough to be careless, nor old* enough .!' y. 
to be reckless.’ Thus, -while the book mirrora the. ‘ Y 
national life in all its phase.s, it also epitomises 
* the stories of opportunities grandly improved by .. 
thousands of men and women wdxo have helped , , 
to. shape the conditions of to-day in American -' 'y,. 
thought and -action,’ Education counts' for much; ;y;-. 
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in tliat ’bustling, pushing life> and -we find amongst 
eleven thousand notabilities that nearly one-half 
are graduates of universities and colleges, eight 
hundred and eight were trained in public schools, 
and thirty-one are self-taught, 

Rot colonels but inventors and axithors 
seem to figure very largely in JVho^a Jinio? 
Notliing is more interesting than to note the 
number of useful inventions by people entirely 
mikiiown to fame. It may be of interest to men- 
tion a few of the inventors and manufacturers, 
known or unknown, to whom we are indebted 
for many everyday and useful inventions. 

Alexander Graham Bell, born in Edinburgh in 
1819, now resides in Washington. He is the in- 
ventor of visible speech, and has written on 
phonetics. His son, Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone (1876) and the photophone, 
was born in Edinburgh in 1847, went to Canada, 
and became professor of ‘vocal idiysiology’ in 
Boston in 1872, How many who use the tele- 
phone ever think of Alexander Graham Bell or 
of Erancis Blake of Keewaydin, inventor of the 
‘ Blake transmitter,^ the telephone transmitter 
most in use? Ohio C, Barber has founded and 
built up Barberton, a town of six thousand inhabi- 
tants, on the strength of the match industry, which 
he consolidated under the name of the Diamond 
Match Company. James Ogilvie Ciephane, lawyer 
and financier, 45 Broadway, New York, sou 
of James Ciephane of Edinburgh, Scotland, has 
interested himself in the develoj)ment of the 
typewriter, and under his direction the first 
Sholes or Remington t}"pewriter was built. He 
suggested to Mr Ottmar Mergenthaler the idea 
of a typesetting machine, ‘ and furnished the 
means whereby was evolved the present successful; 
linotype machine.^ Later, we are told, he was 
assisted by Whitelaw Reid and others ; and at his 
instance the Fowler and Heiiikle printing-press 
was constructed, enabling presswork to be done 
directly from linotype bars. He has also in- 
terested himself in the Graphophone Company. 

The English Kodak Company is notable for 
its success and large dividends. George Eastman 
of Rochester, N.Y., who perfected a process of 
making dry plates, is inventor of the kodak. Ho 
:was horn at Waterville, N.Y., 12th July 1854, 
IS, general manager of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany of Rochester, and managing director of the 
English' company. The achievements of Thomas 
Alva Edison, born at Milan, Ohio, 11th February 
" 1847, are sufficiently well known. Henry Fairbanks 
, of St Jphnshury, Yermont, has thirty patents to 
bis creditj and is the son of an inventor of scales. 

. Merritt Gaily of Brooklyn has over four httndred 
patents to his credit, including a ‘ Universal ’ print- 
ing-press and a machine for making linotypes and 
printing machinery. He was a clergyman for three 
years, but on losing his voice devoted himself to 
; mechanics. Bichard Jordan Gatling of Hartford, 
Conn., who graduated at Ohio Medical College, 


but never practised, assisted his father in perfect- 
ing a machine for sowing cotton-seed ; later, he 
invented a machine for sowing rice and wheat ; 
but his name is more widely known for the 
Gatling gun of 1862. In 1886 he invented a 
new gun-metal of steel and aluminium. He is also 
the inventor of a steam-plough and a hemp)-break- 
ing machine. James Weir Gray don, born 1848, 
is inventor of the Graydoii dynamite-gun and 
the Graydoii gigantic wheels exhibited at Paris, 
Vienna, Madrid, Rome, and Blackpool, besides 
an aerial torpedo and a carriage-heater. Charles 
Martin Hall of Niagara Falls invented the tdectro- 
lytic process for the manufacture of aluminium 
which has so much cheapened that valiiaWe 
metal. Samuel Johnston of Buflalo has a long 
list of inventions, including corn-planters, harrows, 
self-rakes for harvesters, corn-harvesters, platform 
reapers and hinders, and a new method for 
coking fuels. Albert Augustus Pope, founder of 
the Pope Manufacturing Company of Boston, in 
1877 began selling imported cycles, and introduced 
tlie cycle industi'y in 1879. He also founded tlie 
Wheehncmy now Outmg^ devoted to the pastime of 
cycling. Mr Lovejoy of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany was the first man that owned and rode 
a cycle in the States. 

Louis Prang of Boston has a world-wide 
reputation for colour-printing and Christmas 
cards, and is author of The Prang Standard 
of Golour^ showing one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-six colours. Thaddctis S. C. Lowe 
invented the compression ice-rnachiue in 1865, 
making the first artificial ice in the United 
States, Sir Hiram Steevens Maxim, horn in 1840 
at Sanger ville, Mo., had a common school educa- 
tion and obtained his scientific knowledge by 
study and attending lectures ; he sewed a few 
years’ apprenticeship to a coachbiiiider, and 
worked in various ironworks. Many inventions 
stand to his credit besides the Maxim gun and 
cordite, and he is a director of Yickeis, Sons, 
and Maxim. Giiglielmo Marconi was Ijorn at 
Marzabotto, Italy, in 1875, his father being 
Italian, his mother English. He was educated at 
the universities of Bologna and Padua, and began 
ill 1890 those experiments in wireless telegraphy 
now leading to practical results. Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, horn at Williamsburg, 18th April 
1862, drove the stage from Loretto to Cresson 
when a boy ; then he began ■work with the 
Carnegie Company as a stake-driver, and rose to 
be superintendent of the Homestead Works and 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company. After 
the amalgamation of the Carnegie Company with 
other steel firms he was appointed the first 
president of the vast concern. Lyman Cornelius 
Smith of Albany, N.Y., is inventor of a type- 
writer known as the Smith- Premier. Nikola 
Tesla, the famous electrician, was born at Smiljan 
Lika in ■ 1857, and after some, experience in 
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tclt‘grii|»h engineering, came to the United States, 
wiiere he was for a time employed in the Edison 
works. Next lie hecanie electrician to the Tesla 
Electric Ligltt Company, and estal>lished the Tesla 
Lalioratory in New York. He invented ‘ the 
modern principle of the rotary magnetic field em- 
l)odied in the apparatus used in the transniission 
of power from Niagara Falls,^ (iynanioSj oscillator, 
&c. The name of Gcotge Francis Train suggests 
the beginnings of tramways in. England; while 
Cliarhis E. Tripier of New York is famous for 
the manufacture of ‘liquid air,’ which he has 
applied to tlie operation of an engine. George 
WestinghoiiBe, Westinghouse Buildings, Pittsburgli, 
invented in 1865 a device for replacing railroad 
03 ars on the track, and the Westinghouse brake 
in 1868, Jlis name stands identified also with 
railway signalling and twelve industrial corpora- 
tions. John Wilson Wheeler, who had been a 
farmer, grocer, and carpenter in turn, started a 
stnving-macliine busiiiesB now known as the New 
Home Bewing-^Maehine Company, 

We have spent so much time over the inventors 
and manufacturers that there is less space than is 
deBirabie for those interesting persons who are 
either authors or jourmdists by profession, or 
have publisbed successful books. To find a stock- 
broker Ixitli poet and. essayist, with nxucli distinc- 
tion of s(:yle, is an iiiiconimon combination ; yet 
Ediniind Clarence Stedman is all these ! To single 
out tlie magazine editors : there are Henry Mills 
.Alden, who has been editor of Harpm^s Magazine 
since 1869; E. L. Burlingliame of Senhner'^s Maga- 
zine^ since 1886; liicliard Watson Gilder of the 
fkmUvnj : he was also on the olii Bcrihn&r (the 
pioneer of the American ill us trated moutlilies), 
by J. G. Ilolhind and Roswell Smith. 
Samuel Sidney McClure has been editor of 
McVliireh MagaMm since its start in 1891; 
Frank Andrew J^Iunsey founded Maga- 

rmc in 1891. It is hard to think that Samuel 
.Langliorne Clemens, ‘Alark Twain,’ is bordering 
on his seventieth yeai*. Like Sir Walter Scott, 
he espoused tlie debts of a publishing firm "with 
wliich ho was connected, that of G. L. Webster 
and Co., and lectiired round the world and 
scribbled liimself out of ills difiiculties. Fannie 
i^lack Lothrop of 106 West Ninetieth Street, New 
York, author and journalist, is said to own the 
largest collection of portraits of celebrities in the 
world, numbering two hundred thousand. Jane 
Cunningham Croly (Memiy June’), an American 
lady-joui'iialist, heard of sometimes at the Pioneer 
Club, London, started the duplicate system of 
corre-spondeiice which 3$ said to have led to the 
rise of the modern syndicate. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, of the New Yorh JForhJ^ has the retmtation 
of being the liigliest paid hidy-jounialist in the 
United States. She was married at sixteen to 
a wealtliy American, wlio went into business but 
failed for a large amount, wdien Mrs Ayer .started 
a manufacturing business by which she cleiired 


two himdred thousand dollars in four years. 
She forsook business for a post in the New Yorh 
World in 1894, and has educated her daughters 
at the best European schools witlioiit extraneous 
help. Afrs ikmik Leslie, whose Jimiden name is 
Miriam Florence Folline, belongs to a .French 
creole family of New Orleans. She has shown 
distinct business capabilities in literature and 
also the publigliing of magazines and pieriodicahs 
since the death of her husband, Frank Leslie. 
She lias some fresh enterprises on hand. Irving 
Baeheller, wlio was on tlie staff of the New York 
Worldj has made a great hit "with that fresh 
and delightful story, Mben Holdm. Huliert Howe 
Bancroft, the historian of tlie western ]>art of 
North America, has collected a library of sixty 
tlioiisand volumes to assist him in his work. 
James Baldwin, as an educational editor in the 
employment of Harper Brothers, has heeii respon- 
sible for a vast number of schoolbooks. Sarah 
Knowles Bolton, a delightful compiler of bio- 
graphical books for young j)eopie, is responsible 
for quite a small library of such books, including 
Foot Boys who became Famms and Girls v:ho 
became Famous. Frances Hodgson Burnett (author 
of LiMle Lord Fmmtleroy\ liorn at Mancliester 
in 1849, has two residences, one in Washington 
and another in Kent. John Burroughs, the de- 
lightful essayist, since 1874 lias gone liack, like 
the late R. D. Blackmore, to the laud, devoting 
his time to fruit-culture and literature alternately. 
F. Afar, ion Crawford the novelist, son of Tlionias 
Crawford the sculptor, spends much of liis time 
at Sorrento, Italy. Jeremiah Curtain, who has 
travelled in Mongolia, is credited with knowing 
over sixty languages. / 

It is curious how talent, (foiiirary to experience, 
sometimes descends to succeeding generations. A 
son; of the poet Longfellow, Ernest Wadsworth 
Longfellow, is an artist; a son of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Echvard Waldo Emerson, is an instrucior 
of art anatomy .in Boston ; and Oliver Wendeii 
Holmes, a son of the Autocrat of the Bre^xldast 
Table, is a Chief- Justice of the Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts. A son of Henry George, bearing 
the same name, also iinds a place here. Finley 
Peter Bimne, a Chicago journalist, is creator of 
‘Air Dooley.’ There are a number of emiiieiit- 
Shakespearian scholars, such as Horace Howard 
Furness, wdiich shenvs the grasp American scholars 
have of English literature. Alark Harvey Liddell, 
has edited an edition of Shakes]:)eare in forty 
volumes ; so has W. J. Rolfe, besides quite a 
library’' of English classics. 

No explanation is offered as to YU. H. GaniietPs'' 
home monthly, Oonifort^ which is said to circulate 
to tlie time of one million two hundred and fifty 
thousand monthly. Joel Chandler Harris, the 
creator of ‘Uncle Remus,’ served an apprentice- 
ship to the |)rinting trade, T, lY Higginson, 
author of Cheerful Yesterday. % has 'a BX>lendid list - 
of hooks to his credit. There is an enox’iuou^., 
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Jeimh Encych23cei{a in progress in twelve vokuneSj 
with two thousand illustrations, of which Isidore 
Singer, a native of Austria, is managing editor. 
The first volume apioeared last year. On the staff 
of this EncyclojMfUa are Joseph Jacobs, the well- 
known author and j ouriialist, who left London 
in 1900 to assist in this work ; Cy mis Adler ; and 
Kaiifinanii Kohler, a well-laiown EilAical cudtic 
and Jewish rabhi. 

The literary syndicate is a wonderful creation 
of the last century. The sermons of the late 
T. Be Witt Talinage, editor of the Ohristum Ilemldj 
have been published weekly for the past thirty 
years, and tliroiigli syndicates were published in 
tliree thousand aix: hundred papers, reaching, it is 
believed, thirty millions of people weekly in the 
United States and elsewhere. Louis Klopoach, 
journalist, proprietor of the GJimtian Ilemlcl since 
1892, through its agency has raised millions of 
dollars for pihilanthropic purposes sucli as famines 
in India, and Bussia, besides guaranteeing the sup- 
port of hre thousand fainine-strickeii orphans in 
' India. 

Theodore Eoosevelt, before he hecame President 
of the United States, wvas known as the author 
of hunting Trips of a BancJirm% Bough Eidmy 
and other books sbowing vigour and distinction 
of style. His uncle, Eobert Barn w'ell Eoosevelt, 
banker, has even a longer notice than the nepvhew, 
so dramatically hoisted into the Presideiiks Cbair. 
He lias interested himself in field sports and in 
the protection and preservation of game, was 
editor of New York Citizen for some years, and 
has been a member of Congress. He is author of 
books on game birds and fisb, Progressive Petti- 
coafSf &c. Of the Bacrecl Songs mid Bolos of 

Ira I), Scinkey some fifty inillions have been 
sohl, and tlie book lias heen translated into many 
languages. One is glad to bear that Harciiis 

Willson, author and editor mostly of school IBooks, 
has received two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in royalties, of which sum two hundred 
thousand dollars were from the Harpers alone. As 
far as we have noticed, this is the only instance 
' ( of such a fact being mentioned in the volume. 
W, D. Howells, Henry James, Mrs Ward, and a 
host of less-known authors all find a pilace. 

Artists, well-known actors, soldiers, scientists, 
bankers, apd financiers are all here, although 
John Jacob Astor, James Gordon Bennett, Andrew 
Carnegie, Pierpont Morgan, Admiral Dewey, the 
, ^ Bockfellers, Yanderbilts, and other famous niag- 

/■ nates are quite on a level, as far as space is 
concerned, with many of their poorer hut still 
;' h. ■ notable brethmn These magnates have specially 
signalised themselves hy \ their large gifts for 
, C educational libraries, and for technical 

■ and engine^jring purposes to various colleges. 

^ George Cadbmys model village of Bourueville, 

^ , near. Birmingham, is well known ; hut the experi- 
' , .'ment made by Elbert Hubbard, ah American 





author and journalist, who started lire Roycroft 
Shop at the village of East Aurora, Eew york 
StatGj for the work: of printing and pTodiieing de 
hme editions of the classics, is nob so well hnowii 
amongst us. To px^intiiig has been added illumi- 
nating by hand, bookbiiading, cabinetmaldiag, and 
clay -mod elliiig, until some three Irirndned dwellers 
in the village have heeix interestecl and. eniployed. 
Mr Buskin attempted tlie revival of village indus- 
tries, but was never so successful as ALr Hixhbard, 
who took his inspiration from 'William Alorris. 
Two magazines are produced, one of wliieli, The 
Blviliime, edited by Elbert Hubbard, has a circu- 
lation of one hundred tliomsand copiies. Thus, 
according to The ShrPne, Elbert Hubbard has 
reversed the process by which the town drains 
the life-blood of the village. Tlxere is a library, 
as W'dl as a recx'eationi-roaiii, pictures, statues, 
flowers everywhere, and a x>iauo in every house. 


Dances, concerts, and lectures are arrang'ed for 


the evenings. 


and every opportunity is given for 
individiial instruction. It is the foxinderts con- 
viction that the beauty with which the workers 
are surrounded, the liberty which the.3" enjoy, the 
eheerfuliaess and Idndliness of their intercourse, 
are faithfully repxmduced hr the work they put 
forth. These advantages, as he puts it, ‘ are all 
transiniited into good, and come out again at the 
fliiger-tixx*5 of the workers in beautififl results.^ 
Elbert Hubbard, whowvas bdrn in I80O, is author 
of a edever story, A Message to Garcia^ and 
Little dPommeigs to the Homes of Goad Men and 
Creai 

Cecil John Elrodes, in some political notes 
ivritten in 1890, said; ^ What an awfu.llhongbt it 
is that if we had not lost Aia erica ^ or if even 
now we could arrange with the present nr embers 
of the United States A.saenibly and onr House of 
Commons, tire peace of the world is secured for 
all eternity I ^ His further idea was of a Tederal 
Pardiaiirent held for five years at Washington and 
five at Loudon. The exi.steuce of linge trusts 
and other evhlencos of trade rivalry shows that a 
keen conniiex*cial if bloodless wax is being" waged 
betAveeix the new country and. the old. Mr Eliodes 
urged as a ineasxire of retaliation a corrxinercial 
war against those wiio are trying to hoyeoit our 
laanufactures. Tlieii ‘ you might fiixisli the wmr 
by union with Axxierica, and universal peace, after 
a hundred ^^earsA To the ineix and wo men in 


this volume must he given a large share of the 


credit of woxdahg out the ivorld’s salvation in this 
respect, and in binding East and West together in 
the hoixds of hrotlierliood. 

This, therefore, is a hopeful book. Ten 37'ears 
hence will thirteen hnndred odd pages hold the 
crop of notable ]>eople wortliy of a place in such 
a Yoluiiie ? One thing is e videixt : tliose who are 
at present includ^ed deserve the distinction, and 
we congratulate pxxhlisher, editor, and all concerned 
iipion tbe success of tlieir ejEforts. 
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IN TWO PARTS.— PART II. 


liome forgetting all else, 
wedded wife. I reinem- 
bered only tb.e wreck. 

I .found Tliady l)iisy 5 as be often 
was, polislii.i'ig . wp tie fe^’ piesjes 
of tliin silver wliicii. represented 
tlie old treasures of Doon. I baile liini coine 
t;o irie in tbe book-room — -tliat room iu wliieh 
two boors ago I bad stood for m}' mar- 
riage, and there I imparted to liim -what I 
had seen. He listened to me with bis old head 
craned towards me, the riiuscles in tlie old neck 
showing above the sliabby livery, one ancient 
hand fondling his chin. 

‘Wliat do you make of it, Thady'?’ I asked, 
liim when I had flnislied. 

^ Make of it, your honour ^ lYby, tliat tbe 
Santa Anna never rveiit to tbe bottom of Doonass 
at all, ant tliem tliat ivas limitin' for her there 
might have spared their, time aiY trouble. She’s 
locked fast in Sure, ’tis a wilder- 

ness of wild eaves an’ galleries, as all the world 
knows. An’ there the irioiie}^ ’ll stay till tiie 
Judgment Bay.’ 

^Why slioiild it stay,’ asked I, ‘seeing tliat W’e 
have sucli. sore need of it?’ I 

Indeed, my heart Inid leaped np at his words, 
for I saw Boon proud as of old, its lands 
I’estured to it, its old chambers beautiful, tbe 
trevisnnis of whicb it bad been dis]iossessed re- 
turned agnin. I saw mure. Tlivough tlie gold 
of tins lust ship ol tlie Armada 1 saw my wife 
like a )(|uceu walking in tbeso old rooms iu a 
state that liefitted her pride and beauty. I saw 
the Goiisidines, ivlio bad been so strippK*d and 
impoverished that the last of them bad nutbing 
liut his sword, holding their heads again, ivith the 
higlicst, I saw niy .sons, her sous and mine, 
growing up about me, to excilt the name that 
had sunk into obscurity, almost into oblivion. 

‘Why should it stay?’ I repeated, meeting tbe 
old fellow’s cunning eyes. 

‘ There is but one w’ay into Carrigadoon,’ said 
lie, ‘an’ that is l)y tlie Cliimney. Your honour 
would never take it 1 ’ 

‘I think Dun l^Iigiiel meant that I should,’ I 
said. ‘Would he cast me on niy destruction.?’ 

‘ It miglit be an evil spirit in his shape,’ .said 
the old fellow, wiser than ever. ‘Time was,’ be 
went on, ‘ I ’d have ]>een foi' scalin’ tbe Chimney ; 
but old blood runs cold. You -won’t be for tryin’ 
it, Master Maurice?’ 

‘ My l)loud runs hot enough,’ said I, 

‘You woiililn’t be for leavin’ the lady a 
widow ? ’ 

The suggestion staggered me a little, and tlie 
old fellow saw ills advantage and pressed it. 


‘It ’ud be tlie greatest of luck for old Darner . 
if your Itonoiir was out of the way,’ he said, 
eyeing me eiiriously. 

‘Let me be now, Tliady,’ I sauL ‘I .sholl take 
the night to think upon it.’ 

He went half unwillingly, and I to my bed, 

Imt not to sleep. Under the motli-eaten canopy . 
of tbe great bed I lay staring into tbe moony 
dark. My thoughts were too full of e.xcitemeut 
to let me sleep. Such Inqipertings of a single 
night ! Bid any one ever know tlie like? How 
could I have imagined, awaking in the cold 
dawn, that I should be a busbaiid before night, 
and that from the other world a hand should 
be stretched out to me proffering riches ? 

And I never doubted that I should, go. 
TliacL'k argiuneiits bad but shaken me into 
the consciousness of bow much I risked. Yet 
would I be worth}’ of the Lady Nesta, my wife, 
the Lady Nesta Considiiie — a fierce joy took me 
and shook me as I said her new name— -if 
I were not ready for Fortune when, she ffnng 
her gifts in my lap ? As for Tliady ’s .suggestion 
about that noble ghost, I spurned it. There was 
no ta'eaeliery in those sad eyes and on those 
stern lips. He was a true man that Don Miguel 
Santana, wliciber be lived or died. 

1 slept late, and when I awoke that rascal 
Tiiu was by niy bedside. He was lioldiiig me 
a cup of chocolate as be bad learned to make it 
in Froncli Flanders. 

‘I thouglit your lionoiir would sleep to tb.e 
diiinerdioiir,’ be said; ‘and you have talked—- 
Lord, liow' you liave talked I— -abemt the treasure* 
.ships, and dead men, {ind other matters.’ 

‘Tim,’ I asked, ‘what day is this?’ 

‘Christmas Eve,’ be answered, ‘and the world 
.sunk in tbe snow. ’Twill be bad for tlie lambs' 
born to-night. Wliat .suit will your lion our 
wear : the plum-colour, with the white keing ? ’ 

It was j>kin be thought 1 would be for seeing 
my bride ; but I had the will to thwart myself 
till I should pour the Don’s gold into her la]), 

‘Nay,’ said I, ‘but the toughest and plainest 
suit I possess.’ 

‘ What would your honour be for doing ? ’ he ■ 
asked, staring. • ■ 

Then I told him, as I had told his father, tbe - 
story of the ship and her ghosts. He heard me' 
out. Then — I could depend on him — he ccaild “ 
scarce contain himself until the descent of the ' 
Chimney might be made. ' :• 

‘’Tis no such great thing,’ he said. ‘A black • 
gulf, and the roaring of waters,' and the • deviTs 
name were enough to scare silly folk. .So- much,, 
the better for ns, Master Maurice,’ ; 

How, we did not dare .to .make that ventiu’e ,^ 
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by daylight, for I had it in iny uiiud that at 
the least hint of oiir absence together old Thady 
might set the liue-aiid-cry upon us ; and I was 
minded that we should see the matter tlirough 
for ourselves. 

The storm that day was enough to keep any 
one within doors. I spent the hours of it in the 
book-room, making a disposition of my affairs and 
belongings, such as they were. To the Lady Nesta, 
*iny beloved and honoured wife,’ I left all things 
whatsoever of which I should die possessed, pray- 
ing her out of the love she bore me to let not 
my old servants, and the poor who leant upon 
me, suffer. I left her especially that deed of 
gift by which Don Miguel had willed his galleon 
to Sir Terence Oonsidine in the days of Elixa- 
beth, and I set the parchment, witnessed and 
sealed by a notary who had come hither with 
the great Earl of Cork, where it might easily be 
found, together'* with a statement of where I 
believed the galleon to be, in case we should not 
return. For, living or dead, I meant her to have 
the treasure. 

Poor Thady watched me narrowly all that 
day; but towards evening his suspicions lulled, 
and I could see that his relief was great when 
about ten of tlie clock I put away my hooks and 
retired to my bedchamber. 

After a siiliicieiit time had passed I left the 
room and the house, locking the room and 
taking the key with me lest my absence should 
be discovered. 

I found Tim waiting for me as we had agreed 
under the great oak-tree in the Long Avenue. 
He was carrying a hooded lantern, and a thick 
coil of rope was round his body. He was stamp- 
• iiig his feet to keep liimself warm, and whistling 
a little to keep his heart up in the piercing cold 
and amid the shadows. 

It was not far, luckily, to the Chimney and 
the circle of strange stones that surrounds it and 
of which the country people are much afraid, 
deeming it a sacrificing - place of witches and 
devils, and I know not what other wildness. 

The moon was up now, and every stone threw 
a blackness of shadow on the snow. As we came 
ne<ar we could hear the whirlpool in the Chimney 
. that never was silent, a roaring and deafening 
. sound as though the whole sea were imprisoned 
’.in that shaft and cried to get free. 

' Our plan was of no great subtlety, and never 
were men so lightly provided for such an enter- 
prise*- Those .old boulders of the Druidic circle 
= had favoured us. Close to the Chimney, leaning 
towards it as though it would pass within, was a 
■' great stone in sliaije somewhat cruciform. 

; ^ ■' Under its arms we knotted the rope, Nothing 
could hold it more steadily, 
y ’Twill never break, Master Maurice,’ said Tim. 
';lT,have spent the day in testing it, for I would 
'■ not’ leave my old father childless.’ 

"With that he began to fasten ‘ the other end 


about his middle ; hut I protested, and albeit he 
strove with me that he should go first, he knew 
me too well to stand long against me. 

Yet as he knelt by the edge of the Chimney, 
paying out the rope to me with his two hands, 
his face was gloomy. 

‘Have patience, Tim,’ said I, ‘for if I come not 
back soon, you will follow me.’ 

‘That will I,’ said he, and his face lightened ; 
‘though r shall have to go in the dark.’ 

As he lowered me over the edge I felt with 
my feet for any resting-place on the sides of 
the Chimney, hut found none. The lantern was 
slung to the rope round my waist, and by its light 
I could see the slimy and drip^oing walls, where 
no foothold was possible. The tipper part of the 
Chimney was narrow — as narrow’ as any house- 
chimney ; but as I went low’^er and louver it 
seemed to widen, and presently I came to the 
end of the rox^e and -was dangling in mid- 
air amid such a conimotion under me that it 
was as if the very cauldron of hell tvere seething 
there. For a second or two I dangled, thinking 
how long I should have to wait until Tim 
thought of pulling me up again. 

Fortunately the air of the place was pure ; and 
if I had had any do uht that it opened to the 
sea, I should have been x^orsuaded by the furious 
wind that blew about me, making my lantern to 
flicker, not less than by the fact that a gull I 
had startled flew in my face with a scream, and 
then sx^ed upwards to the opening above. 

Now, I urns right sure that the gull did not 
enter the pdace from abovej and it occurred to 
me that not far from my face might be some spot 
where her kind nested in the breeding season. I 
began to feel numb, swinging so bet^vveen eartli and 
heaven ; but \vith an effort I set myself to go 
backwards and forwards like a x>eiiduliim, striving 
so to find ivhat lay about me at either side of 
the Chimney. 

Tlieii, to my great joy, I saiv by my lantern- 
light a ledge, and on it a drift of silver sand, 
by which I knew that the opening into the sea 
could not be far from me. The next swing of the 
rope brought me within touch of it, and I could see 
that there was a little cave retiring into the rock. 

Once, twice my feet touched the sands ; but 
the impetus of the rope swung me again over the 
abyss. The third time I had better luck, for ,T 
grasped with niy hand a rough edge of rock 
and drew myself on the little ledge of sand. 
My first care was to free myself from the rope, 
lest Tim should draw me up again and my work 
be undone ; the next to flash my lantern into 
that dark crevice in the wall of the Chimney, 
startling a great many gulls, which flew into my 
face so suddenly that if I had not been very 
cautious I might have overstepped the edge, and 
that had been an end of me. 

But, confused as I was by the roar of waters 
below me and the columns of spray that rose 
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now ill my fiiee and lilurred my lantern, I yet 
kept my presence of mirid, and liad the sense to 
witlidmw myself into the cave, being freed of 
the rope, lest a vertigo slioiild take me on that 
narrow ledge. 

Now, wdien, I had wiped the lantern dear of 
ilie spray. I saw that the eave~for cave it was— 
retired inwards, hut was not closed as I had 
supposed, narrowing rather into a passage high 
enough to take a man standing ; and this greatly 
excdted niy eiiriosity. 

Ihit liefore I followed my instinct to ex]dore 
it I tiiiaied abcnit, seekin for some means hy 
wliich I miglit let Tim know the way I had 
goiie. TJien I saav that the rope was no longer 
tliere, and concluded that he must have drawn 
it lip, finding that my weight had left it ; and 
about this I was not long in doubt, for while I 
yet stared from my position of safety in the cave 
upon tlie black interior of the Chimney, a imiir 
of brogues came in sight, and I should have 
known them the world over for Tim’s. In an 
instant he was by my side. 

‘ Wliy, it is a country-tale,’ he said, ‘ that the 
cliff here Was tnniielled by fairies. It looks more 
like smugglers to my mind, Master Maurice ; 
and if it is so iixit inucli shall we find of the 
Hanta Amia ^ ' 

Yet they were no smugglers but men of some 
earlier date tliat made these galleries and vaulted 
rooms, for u'liat purpose is be^'ond anything but 
our Idind guessing. Anyhow', it was no maze, 
but easy to follow’, that, twisting in and out, led 
us at last t-o tbe great cave nearly lllled with the 
sea, wIru'cIu what was left of the galleon lay 
wedged with sucli a force that all the storms 
since tlnm liad not heeii able to free hei’. 

We caiiie upon lie,r ]jy a ]>assage going sliarply 
dowuL from above ; and, lifting tbe lantern over 
our lie.ads, w'e could see tbe crowding saints and 
angels of her (*arved poop. Within that, 1 knew 
well what I sliunld see. I have since given that 
dust holy sepulture ; Init now we did not disturb 
it. A window in. the ixjop was close to us. Into 
it we scrambled — we bad not gone bird-nesting 
(UL the clitls for nothing — and found there a 
stately saloon, or it had once been so, luit now 
mouldering and rotten. 

But a little whih it took ns to discern that 
the blackened goblets and beakers were of gold, 
and that there was gold ]>late worth a king’s 
ransom. In that deed hy which Don Miguel 
conveyed the galleon to my ancestor there were 
minute instructions as to the disposition of the 
ship’s treasui’es. 

‘ Lord, if the galleon should I>e uprooted now 1 ’ 
said Tim at my elbow ; but I hardly heard hiui. 


Beyond the Imlkhead I knew were the treasure- 
chests full of doubloons and moidures and pieces 
of eight. For the present I let tliem be. I put 
in my breast an image of pure gold^ studded 
with rubies and emeralds, for an earnest that I 
had. found the treasure, and so we left the Santa 
A'iina till we could return and enter upon that 
iiiheritaiKUi which -was lawfully mine. 

And return many times we did, till the 
treasure was in safer custody than that of the 
rotting ship. And that being .secured at our 
own risk and piiril, we Itronglii hither the Abbe 
O’Olery, lowering him by a bucket, for we had 
procured better means of ascent and de.seent. He 
would come ■when lie was told how the dead lay 
there unburied, and himself consecrate tlie pla«?e, 
so that, thougli the earth received them nut, they 
yet slept like Christians at last. And all this we 
did of ourselves, and uncliscovered, for that snowy 
Christmas none hraved the cliffs of Oarrigadoon ; 
and tliDse heathen cromlechs were alway's shunned 
by our people. 

Yet long before this was accomplished— -indeed, 
on the day following our first discovery ; and I 
am not like to forget it, for it was Ohristmms 
Day — I carried my .st^^:lllge story to the Lord 
Fitzwalter ; and when he would have mocked at 
me as mad, 1 ]>laced in his hands that image 
with the sappjliire eyes and the cloak set with 
diamonds, emeralds, and Tubie.s. And even, then, 
such was the man’s character that he still delayed 
to receive me as a suitor for llie Lady Hesta 
until I luul fea.sted his eye-iS on the gold-pieces, 
and ho realised that I was richer tlian Dick 
Darner, "who had scjueezed the. poor that lui might 
amass guineas. 

A'lid when that came to pa.ss he summoned the- 
Lady Ne.sia jiml put her hand into iiiino, and 
swore that it rejoiced him to hav(3 me as a son ; 
and very hitter he wans about Darner and his 
insolence that he should have looked so high as 
the Lord Fitzwalter’s daughter. Yet I remem- 
bered that he was not insolent before I had 
found tlie Scmtii Anna; but I said nothing, foi‘- 
I wmuld be at peace with my bride’s father, who 
when he heard that we were already married 
hut congratulated us and himself the louder. 
My Nesta is, happily, but little like him. 

In the storms of the Marcli erpiinox that year,, 
the cromlech of the cruciform sliapie was somehow 
uprooted, and fell across the Chimney, and there 
it lies to this day, since it is no one’s business 
to remove it, and it would indeed be a great 
imdertfildng ; there it remains, a monument to ' 
Don Miguel and his men. 

I believe these are at peace, and that none 
again sliall see tlie apparition of tlie galleon. 
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THE MONTH: SOIENOE AND ARTS. 





THE PANAMI canal. 

:N Ainierican teclmical joiirnalj m. 
commenting on tlie recent volcanic 
oruptionsj suggests that they carry 
with them a special warning to 
the people of the ITnitecl States in 
coiiiiectioii with the long -talked -of 
Panama Canal. As most of our readers arc 

aware, there are two possible routes by which 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean may be made 
to mingle with those of the Pacific : one hy 
cutting through the Isthmus of Paiiaimi, and the 
other by Lake Nicaragua. The authority referred 
to tells us that the isthmus has nndergoiie no 
change wdtixin the historical period, it bears no 
trace of volcanic action, and there is not even 
an extinct crater within one hundred and eighty 
miles of it. Nicaragua, on the other hand, has 
ahvays been the seat of seismic distiirbaiice, 
is within reach of volcanoes which have wrought 
much havoc in the past. ^Only sixty -four years 
ago, Coseipuina, in the north-west of Nicaragua, 
belched forth for two whole days a mass of 
matter that, in every six minutes of erux:)tion, 
according to one authority, ■would ec(ual in amount 
the material to be dug from the canal.’ Seven 
years later the city of llivas, wdiicli is only live 
miles from the intended Pacific terminus of the 
waterway, was completely destro}'ed l)y earth- 
quake. It is considered that the location of the 
canal in such a centre of volcanic activity as 
Nicaragua is simply out of the (question. 

LIFTING xV BATTLESHIP. 

To lift a modern battleship, with, its armour, 
its guns, and its crew, completely out of the 
water would seem to bo an impossible task, 
unless indeed we were of the kingdom of Lilli- 
put, and had a <3ralliver to do the work. Our 
Uulliver is not of ilesli and blood, but takes the 
form of a floating dock which has been built, for 
naval use at Lerniuda, by Messrs Swan & limiter 
of Wallsend-on-Tyne. The dock takes the form 
of an enormous letter Uj the wails being a 
, hundred feet apart, and long enough to shelter 
■ a ’Jifteen- thousand -ton battleship. A pontoon 
deck cDimecfcs these two •walls — a deck which can 
be sunk far below water or raised above the 
surface by the simple operation of pumping. 
When the dock was tested recently, H.M.S. 
Smis-Pareil -was . touted between the mighty walls, 
iuid was then drawing. over twenty-seven feet of 
' water. The pumps were then set to wmrk, and 
in about two hours the big shijp was standing 
high and . dry on the now exposed deck of the 
= . ■ dock." It .. was then sepx that the hull of the 
: Tassel -wm thickly coated with marine growth, 
' thus indicating one important use for this wonder- 


If : 


fill piece of naval engineering. Tlie dock is to 
supersede a smaller one built in 1803. It Ls to 
be towed across the Atlantic, and lias been 
insured by the Government to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling. 

DK GlitiN’S LIQUID LENS. 

A lens enclosing a liquid, instead of being 
wholly of glass, is no new thing, the coloured 
lenses in chemists’ lamps being often of this 
description. Indeed, we may say that in principle 
it is as old as life itself, for the eye comprises 
such an ojjtical arrangement. Lenses of this de- 
scription W'ere constructed for various scientific 
purposes until improvements in glass manufacture 
placed a better material in the hands of opticians. 
Dr Ed. Griiii has recently patented a lens, paiily 
liquid and partly of glass, for x>hotogra})hic uses, 
and it has the merit of being so rapid in action 
that lie has been able with it to secure pictures 
.instantaneously of actors on the stage. This has 
been done -witliout prearrangement, the camera- 
hearer taking his seat in the pit of the theatre 
as an ordinary member of the audience. That 
he has been able to take quick pictures at all 
under such conditions is surprising ; but un- 
fortunately the lens, as at present made, has a 
want of sharp definition wdiich detracts from its 
value as an optical instrument. If tlie iiiveiitor 
can see his way to obviate this defect, pdiotug- 
raiihers will not be slow to avail themselves of 
such a xnoiuising aid to their work. 

LIGHTING RAILWAY TUNNELS. 

Mr F. D. Black, of Gourock, has devised a 
system of lighting railway tunnels l:>y means of a 
row of electric lamps suspended above the four- 
foot ivay which lies between the two i)airs of 
rails. These lights are under the control of the 
signalman, and they are s^vitdled on by him 
directly a train enters the tunnel, the result 
being a well-lit track instead of a dark one, and 
consequently increased safety to travellers. There 
are, however, one or two considerations which 
seem to us to militate against the system, and 
the principal one is the provision of tlie neces- 
sary electric current in uninhabited districts. We 
foresee, too, the gradual elimination of the old 
oil lamps in railway carriages in favour of 
electric lamps, which can readily be turned on 
or off from the guard’s van. On all the best- 
managed railways such lights are already in use, 
and they are switched on as a matter of course 
when darkness, caused by the approach to a 
tunnel or of the shades of night, comes on. 

SEASHOBE ALLOTMENTS. 

The Eastern Sea Fisheries District Committee, 
under the authority of the Board of Trade, are. 
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about to try an interesting experiment on tlie 
coast iiiider tlieir control. They will let out por- 
tions of tlie foreshore of the /W^ish to tisherinen 
for the eiilture of mussels, oysters, and cockleSj 
on tlie allotment system, each allotment not to 
exceed five acres in extent. The lettings of these 
* layings,' as they are called in the diatiiet, will 
be In* pri vate treaty or by auction, and the rental 
u'ill be of a moderate amount, .tor the intention 
is to enconnige indi\dduals to take up small 
allotments, and not to let large areas fall into the 
hands of a few speculators. The money obtained | 
as rents is to be expendcil in tlie general im- 
provement of tlie fisliery as a wliole. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 

iMucli, correspondence has lately been published 
with reference to the unfortunate state of certain 
branches of the glass trade in this country, 
owing to the limitations placed upon the masters 
by the men , m as represented by their trade-union, 
xiruericaai manufacturers are not liandicapped in 
tliis way, and new methods of working are quickly 
adopted, with advantage both to masters and men. 
One of the most: recent iiitroductions is a new 
means of using compressed air in the inaniifacture 
of large articles of glassware. Hitherto it was 
deemed impossible, on account of the limited: 
capacity and power of the workers’ lungs, to pro- 
duce a lai’ger receptacle of glass than that repre- 
sented l)y a twent}'~five gallon carlioy. A German 
iiiven1:or, r.-ml T. Sieverb by name, has overcome 
the difhcailly l>y a clever adaptation of the power 
of compressed iiir, and the iirueess is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in a recent nnnd.icr of the 
Hcauiiijh Anh:viviui, A glass liath, of the usual 
duinesiic ])attern, such as is generally .made of 
[nu'ceiain or more often of iron, can lie turned out 
by iliis new process in the short space of live 
minutes ; but it is right to add that the gradual 
couling or annealing in an oven occupies several 
days, BrieJIy put, the new" process consists in 
llowu'iig a mass of liquid glass o\'er a hat table, 
cLimping its edges, ami then, after removing 
the table, supplying compressed air so that the 
central portion drops into the furiii required. 
The ta)>le is then applied at a lo\ver level, so 
as to give the plastic liath a hat buttoni. 

NE-W r^.EJS FOR PAPER. 

The number of uses to wdiicli paper is put is 
m(.)St astonisliing, and neAV applications of this 
truly valuable product of human ingenuity are 
being eonstautly found. It w"oiiid seem to be 
almost outside the bounds of possibility that the 
same material -which is employed in fasliiouing a 
bank-note can be turned into a railway-carriage 
wheel or a tea-tray ; but a more recent employ- 
ment for paper is found in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth, which are said to be cheaper than 
those of other material, while at the same time 
they cannot be so easily broken, and are quite 


unaifected by atmospheric changes. Paper is also 
now being used for foot-gear. We are quite 

awvire that for a long time this has ]3eeii done 

in a siuTei^titious manner, layers of bro\Yn 
constituting the principal w’hich are 

supposed to be of leather. But the new material 
which w^e have iiQw in view rivals patent leather 
in its appearance, and is used for the Mq)pers’ of 
boots and shoes. It is xierluq'JS better suited for 
indoor than outdoor work, because of its fragility ; ' 
but it is serviceable. One advantage it* has over 
its prototype is in being so thin tliat the 

apparent size of the foot is reduced. This ad- 

vantage will pu’oliably commend the new material 
to the public more tliaii any other, for small feet 
are Universally admired. 

STREET CLEANSING. 

,A new form of sweeping - macliine is on its 
trial in the streets of New York. It consists of 
a large two-horsed cart, and behind it is a rotary 
swTaqier operated by chains and sprockets. The 
red ary brush gathers up the dirt, which Is carried 
by an endless belt furiiislied with scrapers into 
the cart above, and dropped into a dustqoroof 
receptacle. The ap^riaratus also includes a water- 
tank and attached sprinkler under the control 
of the: driver, wdio sprinkles the road just in 
advance of the brush. The cart holds two cubic 
yards of dirt, it can be controlled by one man, 
and dues its w"ork witliout raising any dust in 
the air. If w"e compare tliis clean, convenient, 
ami quick method of gathering up the refuse 
from the streets with the comm(.m plan of su‘erp- 
-iiig by hand and raising jilmost more dust than 
Is carted aw’uy, its advantages are beyond dispule. 

We trust that Ho.me sucli plan may be quickly 
adopted on this side of the Atlantic. 

TUBULAR RAILWAYS. 

Mr John Leighton, F.S.A., has forwarded to us 
a booklet which deals with ‘Tubular Transit for 
London,’ and wdiich is apparently apiqilicable to 
the needs of oilier cities and towns. The old 
adage, ‘slow' and aiire,’ as exemplified in tlie 
fable of the ‘Tortoise and the Hare,’ must be 
regarded as obsolete In these go-«ahead days, for 
ail our efforts are directed towards obiaiiiing 
the utmost speed in getting from pdace to place. 

Itir Leighton’s object in writing this brochure is 
to ]ilead for an orderly system, in the laying ■ r; 
down of tubular railways in the Metropoolis, and 
insists that their general aiTangenient with regard , ' 
to one another should present a network, iiot a t;-’ 

23atehwork. So far we arc quite in agreement V ■; 

with him, and should like to see the same ' / 
orderly system extended to our streets. But ’with ' • 
regard to design, as set out in Ids maps and" ^ 
plans, we must differ from him. He advocates 
the establishment of eighteen lines of under- 
ground railway, two miles apart, half of them,’ 
running north and south, and the other halfj, at.;;- ' 
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tlie cleansed ]uilj> into 
Whether the process can 
on a commercial scale 


8 CARPETS. 

of removing dust from 
hold fabrics' will be found 
vho regard cleanliness as 
of civilised life. The 
idily adaptable to hotels, 
ited premises wliere men 
iisists of a vacuum-] niinp 
dust receptacle and tubes 
,0 any reasonable distance, 
tube is affixed a bladed 
■ith a narrow slit, which 
t with a sweeping motion, 
particle of dust is sucked 
die apparatus in action, 
-ration a handful of Hour 
ited floor and thoroughly 
by energetic feet. The 
. passed over the place, 
no trace of the flour re- 
edible that from a carpet 
d square yards in area 
dust should have been 
ins ; but we can easily 
lossihle after seeing the 
should be noted that the 
lit a jiarticle of it being 
hat a carpet thus cleansed, 
Lted to the usual beat-ing 
leasurably prolonged. The 
:d by the Adicunm Cleaner 
1 Street, London, S.W. 


UT E li D 0 N. 

h all liis bitter-sweet • 
im Mn to weave 
about my brows, 

3 ’twill leave. 

he fountain of my tears, 
ith Marah’s bitter brine ; 
ashes in my mouth, 

} mine. 

Hint though the haiwest he 
b the summer’s close ; 
ve has laid on me 
roes ! 

M. HEDnERWiCK Browne. 
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of ineligibility, postage -stamps ' | 
lanuscript. i 

jiiirn if ineligible, all Manu- I 

mied by a letter of advice or 
e ^vriiers Name and Address i' 
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lirected envelope. 
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NEW SAM A R I A. 

By S. Weie Mitchell, M.D., Author of Hugh Wynne^ Free Quaker ; Dr North mid Ms Friends; 

History of Francois ; 

CHAPTER I. . \ 

is M'hat happened to me in July When the driver appeared, with a good-looking 
1873. It chanced in the ; middle horse’ and buggy he was distinctly drunk. I 
of a prosperous, and easy life, in tried to fmd the landlord ; he was absent. A 

which, as a banker, I had doubled symxmthe tic bystander said the road was plain; 

the property left to me, an only better to drive myself. Dismissing my driver, , 
child. My days had been free I received a pretty clear statement that I was 

from money cares, and in all other ways what to follow the inai.ii road to the bridge, which 

might be called uneventful and happy, was under repair ; tbcn I was to turn to the 

In looking back over the unlucky incidents left and along the river road to another bridge 
I berti record, I fail to see what better I could a mile away. After that it was a plain road : 

litive dune. One of the three or four people who ^hTo fellow^ could miss it.’ 

have read tins story of my sudden isolation As I was about to get into the Avagon a tall, 
thinks I might have found sooner some man touched my arm, a liberty I disliked. He 

of relief. I leave the 3.'eader to decide, began to tell a woeful tale of how he was out 

The West 'was not; the West u.f t<;.i»day. Tra.vel of woi’k, never had begged, 'would I — and so on, 

was more dilhciilt, the post slow, the telegraph a I said, ‘ Oli ! go and get work. I never give to 

new mefins of communication. beggans.’ 

In 1871 1 became tlie im willing owner of certain He said— and I thought it queer — ‘I wish to 
mines in western Arkansas, They had brought thunder I hadn’t asked you.’ ", 

ruin to two owners, and I went to the West He did look pretty well used up; but I was 
to see wdiat I could do with them. I told my still in a state of vexation about my baggage, 

people not to write until they heard from me, and so got in and drove aw- ay, I was saluted at 

and that I should be gone three or four weeks. the hill-top by a p>ack of fire-crackers, and that 

On July 3, tu’enty miles from my destination, and the face of the beggar were the last things I 

New" Samaria, I left the unfinished railway, and remember, 
on July 4 took the stage early in the morning. 

To my disgust, mj baggage had been missing When I ^vas reborn to slowdy Improving con- 
at the station. A too sanguine stationmaster ciousness, it was to recognise the place I was in 

< reckoned it would turn up soon/ and I went as new" and the light as dim. I recall my first 

away annoyed, anticipating the discomfort of puzzle as to whether it was morning or evening. > - 

being witbout power to change my clothes. My I concluded that the change of light would 

trunk turned up a month later. soon tell me, and was pleased at my in- 

I reached the new town of New Samaria at telligence. By degrees ' the light increased, and 

noon. I had a horrible meal, and, evidently with it any knowledge’ of’ my own condition. My.' 

by reason of my being without baggage, was not head w"as bandaged and I was now and then ! a ‘ 

very cordially received. It did not trouble me. little giddy, and especially if I turned over' in. r/ 

Being rather energetic, I meant to lose no time, bed. My right hand' ‘also, was bandaged. By 

and, without stfitlng my errand, asked to be degrees I saw" that T; was in* a large, wdiitew^ashed \ 

driven out to the mines, some tAvelve miles room, in one of six, beds;.' It vem close and not 

distant. over clean. My pillow smelt horiibly. Two . 
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other patieiits were snoring. By-and>hy came a 
young woman neatly clad in gray linen. She 
said, ‘Oh, you are better. How do you feel?’ 

I said feebly, being still rather dazed, ‘Thank 
yoii, I am very weak and giddy.’ 

‘Well, you are out of danger, the doctor says. 
You have been very bad.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said I, ‘are you the nurse?’ 

■ ■ ‘ Yes.’ ■ ' ■ 

‘May I ask your name?’ 

‘"Why, yes ; my name’s Jane YYighk’ 

‘And I am in — well — in — a — hospital?’ 

‘Yes; but here’s the doctor. I wull fetch your 
breakfast pretty soon.’ 

The doctor was young, and, as I found, posi- 
tive. I was becoming curious, and was beginning 
to feel a little more secure of my power to think 
and to speak. 

‘Oh, you are all right to-day,’ said the doctor. 
‘Any headache?’ 

‘ Ho ; but I have more or less vertigo if I turn 
over suddenly.’ 

‘Then don’t turn over. If you keep quiet, you 
will, be about able to go out when we close for 
repairs on the 14th.’ 

‘May I ask, my dear doctor, how long I have 
■heen.here ?’' ■ ■ ■■ 

‘Since July 4, and this is the 10th.’ He turned 
to leave me. 

‘ Indeed ! A week. Pardon me if I detain you 
a moment. lYliat happened to me ? I have 
lost nearly a week. It is an al>soiute blank.’ 

‘ You want to know wdiat happened ? You 
started out after a Poiirth of July frolic to drive 
over a bridge wdth no flooring. Yoxr were pretty 
v ■, well set up,’ , : ■ ■ 

‘ What ! I was drunk 1 Bo they say that ? ’ 

‘Yes, a man tried to stop the horse. He suc- 
ceeded, but there was a smash, and got a 
crack on the head, and he broke his leg. The 
horse had to be shot, and the wagon was in 
toothpicks.’ 

; ‘Well,’ I said, ‘this is an amazing tale. I was 
,, drunk, you say?’ 

‘Yes, so they say. I wasn’t there.’ 

■ ‘ It strikes me as comical.’ 

‘Dues it? Your idea of a joke is unusiml. 
Wait till you see the man who let you have his 
; • horse.’ 

‘1 presume, sir, that I can j-xay for it.’ 

' ‘Well, for a fellow that did what you did, that 
"is rather cook You had better keep quiet. In 
' ' three days 1 can let you go,’ 

'v.' ; -I said, ,‘Wait a little, doctor; there is some 
'■■‘.queer mistake. J am — I am George Woodburn, 
of the banking firm of Woodburn & Gariithers, 
■!--WWall Street.' Where is mj purse? It was in 
mj inside breast-pocket. There are cards in it.’ 

, f Purse? There w^as no pirrseJ 
‘And'my watch-— a gold repeater?^ 

- Tire, doctor ^id^ ‘My good man, > you are either 
' off. your head. a, bit or else, you are playing a 


little game. It won’t do. I have no time to 
waste. Best keep still. If you get excited you 
will be the worse for it.’ 

The situation was realW so odd that as he 
moved away I laughed outright. This hurt my 
head, and I reflected that his last advice was 
good. I said no more until the nurse came with 
milk and bread and butter; then I asked her, 

‘ Miss Wright, have I been bere a W'eek V 
■ ‘Yes.’ . ■ 

‘Was I much hurt?’ 

‘Yes; a cut on the head and one on the cheek. 
But you got off pretty Uivell : dislocated th'Linib 
and sprained wrist.’ 

‘The doctor was in a hurry. He should have 
heard more patiently wdiat I have to say. He 
seems to me rather positive.’ 

‘Oh, that’s because he ahvays knows.’ 

‘Indeed I How could he kno'w about me? I 
do assure you, my good nurse, that he is 
strangely mistaken.’ 

‘I -wouldirt excite myself if I 'were you.’ Miss 
Y^right seemed unwilling to discuss tlie doctor’s 
opinions. 

‘ Thank you,’ I said. ‘ Ho doubt the advice is 
good ; but it is somewhat necessaiy that I should 
communicate with my i^eople and settle all this 
nonsense as to wdiat I am. It is rather amusing 
to be taken for a tramp by that doctor.’ 

‘Oh, he only says wdmt every one says. Mind, 
I don’t say it. I told him it was nonsense— that 
tramps did not talk the kind of way you do. 
I don’t kno'w -what you are; but you’re no 
: tramp.’:' 

‘ Many thanks. Miss Wright ; and kindly tell 
me -what else is said of me. It is interesting.’ 

‘ Oh, it’s all in the Hew Samaria Herald. Mr 
Smile— that ’s the landlord— says you are in with 
a lot of policy mem’ 

‘ That is agTeeable. Is it really the case that 
my purse and watch are gone V 

‘Well, we couldn’t find a cent, or anything to 
say wdiG you were, Y’our socks were marked 
with initials. wvanted to knouq because we 
thought yoxi were going to die.’ 

‘One can do that without having a name. 
Does your doctor never believe a man in a 
hospital?’ 

‘ Yes, of course. Ho^Y eat your breakfast. In 
a day or two you will be able to go out. I 
must go ; and don’t you worry.’ 

I asked for the paper, which she said she 
would fetch. 

I lay quiet all that day. Here was a pleasing 
scrape. I Avas weak, alone, presumed to be a 
scamp, without a cent, in a Western toAVii Avhere 
no one kneAV me. HoAvever, I Avas glad to have 
been so well cared for, and, after all, when once 
I was up and dressed I could easily arrange 
matters- 

The next morning my head felt clearer, and I 
began to consider my surroundings Avith more 
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<care; I sat up after a 1:)reaHasfc of xoilk and ; 
bread, and observed that I was No. 5. My only 
near iieiglibour was No, 6. He was a man under 
tliirty, and bad red liair, wbicli was cut short 
and stood lip straight from the scalp. 

I said, ‘Excuse me ; do you mind talking to 
me a little?’ 

‘ No. I meant to, but untir two days ago you 
have been roaring aliout .mines and buying 
houses.’;/ 

‘ Is that so ? Thank Heaven, I am getting 
bel-ter ; pretty soon I shall he able to get out 
and settle tilings, and resvard all. these good 
]»cn)]>Ie who have been taking care of me.’ 

‘ Well, you are. a cool hand,’ said No. 6. ‘The 
landlord says you w-ere drunk, and my advice to 
you is to get aivay quietly out of this tow'ii. I 
wisli to Heaven I had never set eyes on you ! ’ 

‘May I ask what you mean ?’ 

‘ M’ean l I caught your horse. He xvas going 
for the bridge. In a moment you wamld have 
been a gone man.’ 

‘Then I really owe you both an apology and 
gratitude. But no one told me who or what my 
neighbour was, and so you have gone unthanked. 

I am most grateful.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all very xvell. But here I am wdth 
a leg broken and laid by for six or eight wrecks, 
and my salary stopped.’ 

‘That’s pretty hard; but in a few" days, when 
I get out of this jilace, I lioxie to satisfy you that 
voTU' sacrifice has not been ill vain.’ 

My neighbour laughed. ‘By George! The 
doctor says you c<e?i talk, and that is all there is 
of . you.’ v 

‘So the doctor has been gossiping. Upon iny 
word, you and he are oddly mistaken.’ 

‘Oil, shut up !’ said No. 0. ‘I kno’w your Idiid.’, 

‘ I cannot re])ly to a man wdio saved my life 
■as I would to anoilier ; but o.s you seem inn 
willing to believe me, may I ask one other 
cpiestion?’ 

‘Oh yes. Wliat is it?’ 

‘Who brought me here?’ 

‘Oh, some circus chaps junked you up.’ 

’riien I understood where my purse, watch, and, 
ns it proved, my trunk-check and cigar-case had 
..gone.; . ■ ■ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I will not trouble you further. 
You wall hud out some day that you have made 
•a mistake about me. I caii very -well understand 
wdiy you feel as you do.’ 

‘Oh, gammon!’ said No. 6. ‘I’ve heard all I 
want to hear.' I am laid by for two months, and 
I have to pay a fellow* to clerk for me in the 
bank. Suppose you rput talking to me,’ 

I said, ‘Very well, as you like.’ 

After this I began to reflect, and wdien put 
myself in the x>lace of No. 6 I knew* tliat I 
.sliould have been equally sceptical. At the same 
time I felt a certain amused interest as to how 
my too unusual situation would end. The next 


day No. 0 w*as removed, as I heard, to liis own 
home. I learned that his name w’as Thomas 
Sedgeley. He seemed to have recovered his ; 

temper, for as they lifted him he repeated the 
advice he had given me as to leaving town, 
and seemed to take in me tlie kind of lialf- 
iiiterest to wliieh an act of self-devotion seems to 
jdedge a man. His removal left me with no one 
to talk to except the doctor, wiio had made so 
decided a moral diagnosis, and the nurse, who 
wns both, civil and kind. 

Tile day of my first bilk witli kliss Jane she 
brought me the ])apcr she had xiroinised ; hut it 
Wtis not until much later that I eoiild read. 

Until then my sight w*as doubled, and any effort 
to fix my aitentioii caused a return of giddiness. 

I put the paper under my x)illow% and wnited 
until I could read with more ease what New 
Samaria thought of me. 

The second day I asked for pen, ink, and 
pa])er ; hut right hand was sadly cut and 
sx>rained, and I could not wu’ite a woivh Miss 
Jane said she w^ould write for me. I dictated a 
note asking my x>urtner to arrange for a credit 
at the National Bank of New Samaria for ten 
thousand dollars. The little woman looked up in 
amazement. 

‘Ten thousand?’ said she. 

I said, ‘Yes, that is correct.’ 

She evidently regarded it as an atteinjit to 
imx)res3 her with the belief that I wuis really 
wiiat I had said I was. I added, ‘If you think 
a little, my good nurse, you will see that niy 
wu'iting a letter to New York can do me no 
good with. peo]de here. Kindly finish it.’ She 
said no more, «aiid I ended the letter. 

I knew* that my letter could not bring me a 
re]:dy for a w^eek, and that no means I could 
employ w*oidd put me at once in easy circiim- 
stances. In any case, I should Iiavc to be identi- 
fied before I could get money. It must have 
been several days before I was able to think 
clearly, or else I might sooner have seen my way. 

But, as I have said, for some time, even before I 
left the hospital, and for some days afteiavards, 
all effort to concentrate attentiori eoiifusod me 
and gave rise to vertigo. I finished mj letter 
with a brief statement of my having bad a slight 
accident to my hand : this to explain a signature 
wiiich w*ould excite much comment in the home . ; ■ 
oiBce. Then I said I must ask the charity of a v 
three-cent stamp. *\Vlien she retuimed -with it I 
said, smiling, ‘You have made an investment 
What for a month will bo the interest on a /. 
three-cent stamp?’ She said I must stiH be off' 
my head a bit, and again- advised quiet. IJiadV , 
evidently damaged the good opinion she had had . ; ■ ' 
of me. ITow’ever, that could not be helped, and „ 
so the letter was directed and sent. Ihilccting ■ 
over what had passed, I was somewhat ; surpiiised' 
that quiet talk and civil ways should have ' . 
affected so little the people with whom I had , , 
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come ill contact. In fact, it made some of 
them suspicions ; but to none did it bring 
conviction, as I was soon to learn. 

Two days went by, and I was told that I ivas 
well enough to go out. I was really quite unfit 
to leave; but what else could I do? This was 
July 14. I was advised to live on milk and 
vegetables, and to avoid tlie sun ; best not to 
try to use my right hand for a week or two. It 
was pleasingly vague. In fact, I was eager to 
get out and settle my difficulties. A screen was 
set up and I was left to dress. I was appalled. 
My neat gray travelling - suit 'was ragged, 
muddied, and blood-stained. My felt hat was 
torn half across. When I contrived to clothe 
myself I asked for a needle and thread and tried 
to repair certain rents. It resulted in sewing my 
pantaloons to mj drawers. 

The little ward was now empty, and the 
doctor gone on a fishing holiday. After I had 
been up and dressed an hour, the nurse came 
with my usual diet of bread and milk. It was 
certainly good for me, but not otherwise desir- 
able, as I disliked milk. 

I stuffed the Herald in my pocket, said good- 
bye to Miss Jane, and, a little giddy, went down 
a narrow hallway to the street, I looked iiX-> 
and down the road. It was very hot, and few 
people were out of doors. I remember saying to 
myself, ‘Shall I go to the right or to the left?’ 
when suddenly I remembered that I was penni- 
less. Although I was weak, the comic element: 
of iny situation was at times uppermost in my 
mind. What should I do ? For a very few days 
I must manage to live. But how ? Returning, I 
rang the bell. The door was opened by Miss Jane. 

I said, ‘You are very hard people. I am not 
ht to go out.’ 

‘ I am very sony ; but wdiat can I do ? ’ 

‘That is also my quevStion. Ko one believes 
me to be a man by accident left without mone}^ 
I don’t think I w^ould believe it. I never did 
believe beggar stories ; but you do know I am a 
man, and have no home, no money, and am too 
weak to work. I w^ant you to give me half-a- 
dollar.’ 

‘I can’t give you that much ; I will give you 
'a quarter.’ 

: ‘ I should have said, lend me that amount.’ I 
. realised then and there the tremendous gap he- 
' tween competence and the outstretched hand of 
want. For a moment the sense of humiliation 
. was immense; nevertheless I took the coin and 
.said,' ‘That makes twenty-eight cents in aU„ You 


believe me a tramp or worse, but kindly tell me 
where I shall go to get a bed. Even tramps 
must sleep.’ Upon this slie drew out another 
quarter and said, ‘I just ought not; but I must. 
Some one will feed and lodge you for fifty cents. 
We’d keej) you along till yon got strong ; but 
we shut up to-morrow for repairs. I am awful 
sorry.’ 

I thanked her. I looked back as I moved 
away. She was %vatching me. I wm glad to 
find, as I walked on in the cooling twilight, that 
I was better of my vertigo. That I was a 
notable object wars soon made clear to me. Some 
boys jeered at me. I 'went to the telegraph 
office. Here I asked the clerk to send a night 
message to my partner: 

‘Arrange credit at New Samaria bank at once; 
am wdthont funds. — G. 0. D.’ 

The clerk declined. He -was civil but firm. 
He glanced at my qmntaloons, and the hat con- 
firmed his judgment. No, I had to confess that 
I had no abode in New Samaria and no money. 
A paid telegram 'was beyond my means. I gave 
that np. Again I 'was grimly amused. I said, 
‘This towai thinks I am a tramp or a gambler, 
and so do you.’ 

‘I do.’ . 

‘Well, I am 'worth about three millions. Sup- 
pose you bet the cost of a telegram on the , 
chance of its being tx'ue. Think not ? Much 
obliged.’ . 

I '^vent out. Looking back is instructive ; my 
friend was gaily relating the tale. 1 hesitated 
where next I should go ; but, still satisfi ed that 
my: language and manners must be such as to 
get me a quiet hearing, I tnrned and walked to 
the tavern where my calamities had begun. I 
found the o'sxoier even too easily. At first he 
did not know me. YTien I began to defend 
myself by stating iny case, he poured out a series 
of ex>ithets 'svhich at once disposed of my modest 
hopes of a lodging ; and, taking me by the arjn, 
he dragged me oxit and threw me on the sidexvalk. 

I was too feeble to resist. My hurt arm was no 
better for the treatment. Sore and furious, and 
more . dirty than ever, I staggered to my feet, 
and after a little sat down in the dusk on a 
doorstep. A grizzled, mangy cur, clearly?- a canine 
tramp, loafed across the street, and, recognising 
me as a comrade, put his nose in my hand, and 
finally sat down to aAvait my pleasure. Then 
came a man, the owner of the house, and kicked 
the dog and told me to get up and move on. I 
obeyed, the dog following ms. 
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turned at tlieir bidding, and those feasting on the 
opened honeycomb left it at their command. In 
this case at any rate their rule was certainly 
as inucli against the interests of the coinmunity 
as it was against the wish of the proprietor of 
the hive. 

This rule and guidance on the part of a few 
bees goes on. continually in the working of the 
hive. I have observed them inside evidently coni- 
mnnicating their commands to the bees around. 
When a hive gets overheated they send a lot 
of tlie bees outside, and these will stay out and 
perish in the rain rather than go in for shelter 
till thQj get the order. When in such a case 
I have opened wide the hive door, or raised the 
hive from the floor and let in air, out came 
one or two of those 'gaffers,’ who walked over 
the clustering bees, bent down their heads among 
them, and fluttered their wings, and at once some 
freed themselves from the crowd and walked 
into the hive. This may go on till one-half of 
those outside are allowed in and the rest still 
kept out, or till the whole enter the hive. Nor 
will those ordered out of the hive in this w-ay on 
a warm day, when the ^voihers are busy gather- 
ing honey in the fields, go and work. They hang 
about the sides of the hive or under it, as if 
waiting for the command to enter whenever they 
may be needed to keep up the heat. During 
two days in August of the Queen’s Jubilee year 
the heat was so intense and the air so still about 
the hi\"es that almost all the bees came out and 
spread tJiemselves over the tops and sides of the 
hives — a thing I liave only witnessed on those 
two Jays. The combs inside became soft with 
the heat and threatened to fall, as I found on 
gently raising the hives to prop them up from 
the floor and let in air all round. Though the 
scent of clover made the air heavy, the bees 
outside never joined their fellow- workers in im- 
proving the shining hour by gathering the honey ; 
they waited till the hive was cooled, and then 
went in. Could this sprea<ling themselves as a 
thin layer over the top and sides of the hives 
hare in it the idea of forming a shade from the 
. sun,, and in that way tempering the heat, while 
hundreds were making the most violent effort to 
create a current of air by the rapid motion of 
theit wings? Every movement in the working 
of the hive. seems to have a purpose in it, and 
seems to be under the guidance of overseers, who 
; at one , time are walking about in the most 

1 leisurely , way, and at other times are in such a 

“ ^ desperate hurry, and making such frantic efforts 

, ' that life and dmth seem, to hang on the ra|)id dis- 

‘ ''A' charge of duty* ,Who appoints these overseers? 

The queen is the one mother of the hive; but 
' ' ’ I doubt wbether she takes any active sux^cr- 

, vision of its affairs. I have watched her move- 

• ’..'■'ments inside and out, but never saw anything 
like supervision on her part ; rather she herself 
; is continually foUowed and looked after by a 




company of bees. She apx:>ears to be a generally 
heipdess creature who easily loses her way when 
she ventures out of doors, and cannot or will 
not even feed herself. Yet there is rule and 
authority and obedience and po%ver of communi- 
cating purpose within the hive. Who will give 
us a key to bee-language and enable us to read 
the secrets of this wonderful organisation? 

There are times when it seems as if bees, like 
many other workers, only folio w’' the 'rule of 
thumb’ in tlieir operations. They build beautiful 
combs, and if a number of broken pieces of 
comb are loosely x^uced together, tied with a 
string, and hung into the hive, they will make 
a capital job in joining them together and mend- 
ing the broken x^urts ; but if a round hole be 
made in the middle of a com1}, they cannot xmt 
a patch on it or mend it np. They will fine 
away the cells and round the edges of it ; but 
the hole remains. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that they are without brains or unable 
to use them on occasion. The early summer of 
1899 was cold and wet, food was scarce, and 
the bees could not venture far in search of it 
Indeed, the garden-flowers had to be for a time 
the chief suxqdy both of pollen and honey. 
Being a lover of the long-spurred Aq;mlegia, I 
had for years hybridised them, and there were 
thousands of blooms on the x^biiits. Only the 
humble-bee with its long trunk could reach the 
honey-drox^ secreted at the end of the long spur, 
in many cases over two inches in length ; but 
the hive-bee, in its time of need, discovered the 
honey-drop was there, and, failing to reach it by 
the open door, became ho usebreaker, bit a bole 
ill the end of the sxmr, and stole the sweets. 
Not a bloom that year could be seen without 
the little bole in the spur ; while the next year, 
being line and rich in honey, not a single bloom 
'was tampered with. This may suggest caution 
in forming conclusions from siicli interesting 
exj^eriments as those carried on by Sir John 
Lubbock. 

When bees are 

careful searchers for it and c|iiickly discover it if 
at all within their reach. When honey is scarce- 
I x>ut sugar syrup in vessels for them daily at 
two o’clock. Five minutes before that time a 
few bees may be seen on the outlook, and if the 
day be cold thej?- come singly and cxuickly from 
the hive, and return at once. Three minutes 
after the food is down thousands are at 'work. 
Streaming from every hive, and crowding the 
vessels ; and the rapidity with which four xiiiits 
of liquid will disappear has astonished many a 
visitor. On the other hand, if honey is plentiful 
in the fields the bees pay little heed to bits of 
comb lying about or to syrup set down for them. 


Circumstances have a good deal to do both 


with their intelligence and their morals. In 
sxnnng, %vhen there are hundreds of mouths to . 
feed and stores are getting low, they, begin to 
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sliow a wonderful interest in tlieir ixeiglibours' 
pantries, and to test tlieir power of protecting 
them. Again, in autumn, with the long winter 
before them, and a scantily tilled lioiuse, they 
make desperate efforts to increase supplies. At 
such tinies tliey will slip in and steal from a 
neighbour on tlie sly at the risk of a broken 
leg or wing or a general mauling ; or tboy may 
play the part of a gang of robbers and make a 
regular fight for food, killing or being killed 
as may chance. In ordinary times, however, I 
liave seen year after ,year pass with a score of 
hives standing side by side and nothing but 
honest and honourable work going on. Indeed, 
when honey is plentiful the bees get quite 
careless about it. As an experiment I liave 
made little boxes with a bit of guide comb in 
tliem, and set them outside the hive near the 
entrance-door, and at once the bees entered them 
and began to store honey there. 

The season, the flow of honey, the strength 
of the hive, the stores laid in, the age of the 
queen, and the number of young being raised are 
all elements requiring to be taken into account 
in making experiments with bees. On a bright 
summer day, when there is the pleasant hum of 
plenty of work and good pay for it, the hive 
may be opened and examined while the bees go 
on with their work undisturbed. The wax-makers, 
dinging to each other’s feet, hang in their rows 
luimoved, and the comb-builders may be seen 
walking over them and gathering up the scales of 
\viix. as tliey are formed., and carrying them off. At 
such a time the bees will walk over the hand or 
rest on the face in the most friendly way, Tben 
Oil an antuma evening, when the honey-season is 
{piickly closing and winter preparations are being 
piisbed on, if you drop a large moth near the 
hive door, or make there the Mutest scratching 
with a straw, a score of furious guards rush out 
ready tO' deal ' destruction all '.around, ■ So jealous 
do they become at this time that they never 
learn to distinguish the hand that feeds them 
from the liand of the enemy. If their stores be 
low and one feeds them daily for a month to 
increase tlie winter stock, they are as ready to 
sting liini on the last day as on the first. 

Tlie power to sting is not the least interesting 
tiling aljout the bees. Among creatures generally, 
the male is the stronger, is the fighting animal, 
and the best furnislied with weapons of attack 
or defence. The male hee is, indeed, the large 
and stout fellow of the hive ; but he is a 
gentle, good-natured creature, is no fighter, and 
has no sting. A baby may play with him wutii 
iinjninity. To see him fly abroad when the 
sun shines and listen to the deep-toned bum. he 
makes, one might expect great things from him ; 
but he does no work, retmuis quickly if a cloud 
covers the sky, and never attempts to defend 
himself when attacked. Eor all the x>urposes of 
nature a score of these fellows would be more 



than enough for tlie wants of each hive, and 
yet thousands may be reared, only to be done to 
death in the most cruel way ere they have lived 
more than two months. The prodigality and 
riithles.sncss of nature are here piainfully illus- 
trated. As soon as the honey-season begins to 
fail and food for storing gets scarce in the fields, 
the hive resolve to send forth no more swarms 
and be content with the queen they have. That 
means tliey have no nioi'e use for males. If they 
have been rearing young queens, they tear the 
royal l^abies out of the cells, suck the juice out 
of their bodies, and toss the tmipty skins to the 
door. Tlie baliy boys are dealt witli in the same 
way, and scores of the fat white creatures may 
be seen tlirown out. Then an attack is made on 
all the full-grown males, and a dozen colonics 
standing side by side may he seen to begin the 
attack on the same day. It is a x>ahiful sight. 
The small worker-bees seize them by the wings 
and by the legs, mount on their backs and try to 
sting them, bite them, and hustle them till they 
are glad to escape by flight from the hive. 
Having no home but the hive, they soon return, 
only to experience the same treatment, till, wearied 
out, they droj) down to die. Three of these 
small workers may be seen holding on to one 
male till, one of them manages to sting him; and 
though he may iiy off, paralysis and death overtake 
him. At other times the workers chase the drones 
as a sheep-dog does a flock of slieej), gathering 
them together from every corner into a comxiact 
mass, and, surroimdiug them, xwcvent them from 
reaching any food, force them steadily towards 
the door, push them outside in the evening, and 
keep them out to be chilled by the cold and so 
|>erish. The question wlietlier they feel is 
often forced on the observer. If the worker-bee 
shoiikl by chance drive its sting into the 'firm 
part of the back or into the head of the mule 
it cannot withdraw it, and will turn round and 
round so that by a twisting motion it muy 
manage to get the sting out ; but the sting 
remains in the male, and the twisting motion 
wrenches it from the body of the worker and 
gradually draws out its entrails, and yet the 
bee goes on with its movements as if unaware 
of what is taking x>hice with il'self. So in such 
a case the use of the sting brings about the 
death of its possessor. It is different when the 
sting is used on another worker-bee, for then 
the slightest jirick seems to be enough to kill. ^ 
The stung bee seems to be at once struck willi 
paralysis, curls up, and dies. ^ 

In contrast with the male bee stands the queen ■ ' 
and her life. The queen is the only perfeeily 
grown female in the hive, and there is bnt^ one ' 
in each hive. She may live and reign for four 
years. Only once in her life she knows lore,' ' 
and out of a thousand suitors one only’ touches 
her, and dies, and she is rendered fertile for life/ 
Year by year she ^ will lay thousands , of . £em4^ “ 
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eggs ill small cells in wliich. the insects can never 
grow to maturity, and thoiisands of male eggs 
in larger cells to be reared for their short- 
lived existence and violent death. If queens are 
to he reared in a hive, the worker-bees must 
build siiecial cells of larger size, and lifting an 
egg out of the small workeivcells, it in the 

queen-cell, and nourish it there on special food. 
Only ill this roundabout way and by this special 
process can a female bee be brought to maturity 
to be constituted queen and become the mother of 
a new race. This perfect female is not so bulky 
ill body as the male, but longer and more grace- 
ful in form ; and she has a sting, long, curved, 
and powerful. The only creature that seems to 
rouse her ire and compel her to use the sting 
is another xierfect female, like herself a queen. 
When these two meet, if they are not restrained 
by their followers, they at once engage in battle 
to the death. She never seems to use her sting 
on any of the worker-bees about, and may be 
caught and handled with impunity. 

Thus in a hive of thirty thousand bees busy 
at work on a summer day thei'e may be two 
thousand males and one female ; all the rest are 
worker-bees who alone do all the active work 
of the hive. They are small, imperfectly formed 
females, who live only to labour, to struggle, and 
to die. It takes three weeks from the laying of 
the egg till these imperfect females are hatched 
out, while the x)erfect female is hatched in a fort- 
night. The workers are the bees that sting, the 
defenders of the hive from enemies, as well as its 
providers. Their short, straight sting, with, its 
bag of poison at the base, is a very ready and 
effective weapon, A bee may dart from the hive 
at the face, and before you can put up your hand 
you are stung; but in firm flesh like to of 
man the sting remains, torn from the body of 
the bee, so that it dies in the very use of its 
weapon of defence. The same thing may take 
place, as we have seen, in part of the ordinary 
working of the hive, the killing of the drones ; 
and in defending the hive from common intruders, 


such as mice, many bees perish in this way. On 
a winter day, in a severe snowstorm, I went to 
examine the hive doors to prevent the drift from 
getting too freely into the hives. The door of one 
hive had been left rather wide, and I felt sure 
there would be a mouse inside; bub the blast 
was so severe that I could not lift the hive to 
look in. Very soon the hives were covered with 
snow ; but next day I dug out that poarticiilar 
hive to see if my similise was right. The warmth 
under the snow had made the bees active ; they 
had discovered the enemy, and there it was stung 
to death. In every part of its body there were 
stings, from nose to tail. Its ears were full of 
stings, and I counted as many as thirty on the 
tail alone. That hive did no good, but dwindled 
and died out. 

The bee and its ways are full of mystery. 
What can be the impelling motive in the life of 
the worker-bees? They gather the food, build 
the combs, nurse the young brood, defend the 
hive, and keep it scrupulously clean. So hard 
is their work in summer that about six weeks is 
the measure of their lives. Their wings even are 
worn to rags by continuous use tiir they fail to 
bear up the bee, which falls to the ground and 
perishes. Yet they never know conjugal love, and 
all their toil and care are for the children of 
another. Hor do they even show any aifection 
for each other. If food is scarce they remorse- 
lessly drag the young out of the cells, suck the 
juice out of the body, and cast out the shell; 
their dead or dying neighbours they carry to the 
door and drop outside ; and yet, while perish- 
ing from hunger themselves, they will gather 
round the queen and with their trunks feed her 
with the last drop of honey in their sacs. One 
wonders by what strange process of nature such 
a state of things could have been brought about : 
so much imperfection in so perfect an organisation, 
such devotion to the life of one female, and such 
cruelty to the males, and tot on the part of 
creatures who know neither love nor the jealousy, 
affection, and hate tot spring from it. 
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|0 you have seen him?’ asked the 
Countess anxiously. ‘What did 
he say?’ - 

Mr Barrows replied with much 
deliberation. Since Ms interview 
' ■ ' in . the Hotel Petersburg he had 

foimd time to recover Ms self-possession, and 
his hearing now gave no sign , of tot pain- 
ful experience. He had also found time to 
decide what portion of his story might be com- 


municated to those who were awaiting his 
return. 

‘I cannot tell you tot there was any final 
settlement— that tlie man will not trouble you 
any further,’ he said. ‘In fact, matters are to be 
left for a week, after which the difficulty will be 
ended one way or another. During this time we 
may think of some plan. At all events, you need 
not fear anything for the present.’ 

The Countess took his remark in such a sense 
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tliat lier tliouglits were diverted from the question 
of the interview. ^ A week?’ she said. ^ I know 
what that nicaiis. It ineaiis that he will take tune 
to consult liis father. Plainly, the Count is not 
in London.’ 

' Baiwvs was silent. 

^ I feel sure it is that, t she went on wearily, 
but still with an interest which she had not 
exhibited for da^^s. ‘The yoimg mmi can do 
little of himself, evil though he is. It is the 
Count that is tlie brain an(l soul of Ikis wrong, 
as he is of a thousand, others.’ 

Then, with a sudden anger that rose in sjute 
of her weakness, she gave way to her emotions. 
A iiusli crept into her lined and pallid face ; a 
light came into her eyes. 

‘ If you have ever seen Count Erode, my 
friend— >aiid perhaps you saw liirn wlien you were 
in Styria— you have seen the consiiinination of 
human evil. Cruelty, avarice, malice — all these 
are in him at their worst. He makes many 
exieinies ; but he conquers them, for he is wise as 
well as evil. Once— only once — ^lie fell under 
the Einperor’s displeasure, through a quarrel with 
Prince Ad rian ; but that was the only time he 
took a Mse step, A?lien the Prince fell he crept 
back into the sunshine again, and there he has 
remained since. But have you met him? Did 
you know him ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Barrows quietly. ‘I met 
him in tliose days.’ And after a moment he 
afbkrl : 'I too fell under his displeasure.’ 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said the Countess, ^ is it so ? Then I 
fear— I fear that he will hate you after this. He 
in^vei* forgives, never forgets.’ 

She was troubled by the thought, and Barrows 
regretted tliat he Iiad said so much. But in a 
moineot her face cleared. 

‘ Yet Vviiat can lie do to you ? ’ she asked. 
‘ Against you he is powerless. You are an 
English inan.’ 

‘And that is a great deal to .say,’ agreed Mr 
Barrows, rising to take his leave. ‘But for the 
present, Countess, your mind will be at rest. 
Do all you can to recover your strength. ^Ye 
Imve a week to consider matters, even at the 
worst ; and it will he. hard if wc cannot think of 
something by then.’ 

Hope returned to her ivorii face. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said. ‘And in a -week we may hear something 
from friends in Styria. Who knows?’ 

Eariws left her witlioiit saying what he 
knew ; that even their most faithful friends in 
Styria wmuld not dare to lift a finger to assist 
those wdiose names were marked with, the leprosy 
of treason. 

When he reached his own house he went to his 
room, and sat dowm at the writing-table. In the 
course of many years’ leisure he had acquired 
many tritimg habits which betrayed a man of 
abundant time and of a methodical turn of mind. 
He had much to think of now, and a course of 


action to mark out. It seemed to him that his 
thoughts were never so clear as when he w’as 
alone in his own room, with a pen in his hand 
and with a sheet of paper before liim. It might 
not be necessary to ivrite, but it was always well 
to be ready to jot down any point which iniglit 
seem worthy of special consideration. 

So toaiiglit he took the pen and prepared the 
paper. Then, leaning liack in his chair, lie pon- 
dered the situation seriouvsly. It was the situa- 
tion which had been created by his interview 
with the Brodes. He saw at once that he had 
a choice of three courses. They were these : first, . 
he might refuse the duel and let the Count do 
his worst | second, he might retire from this affair 
altogether ; third, he might accept the challenge. 

This being clear, he looked for the results of 
each course, beginning with the first, What 
would happen if, refusing the challenge, lie 
allowed Count Erode to take his own way? 

What way would he take? The answer was clear 
enough. He would take the way he had in- 
dicated, and would ask, perhaps through a news- 
paper paragrajjh, perhaps even through the police, 
the question which he had asked that evening. 

‘ This man,’ he would say, ‘ was once secretary to 
Prince Adrian of Zell, Ask him how his master 
died 1 Ask him how he became possessed of the : 
money upon which he lives ! ’ 

Mr Barrows did not take longer to consider 
this conclusion than he had taken to arrive at it. 

His face paled at the thought, and he turned at 
once to the second course. 

He might retire from the affair altogether— 
this unfortunate aflair into which he had been 
led so strangely. He could go aivay, taking wdiat 
be could take, leaving what he must leave. The 
world was wide, and he could begin again else- 
where ; for with his disappearance the Brodes 
would serve no purpose by betraying him. This, • 
as he saw at once, w’as a simple and easy course. 

It even seemed a natural one to take. There was 
only one thing against it, and that was the 
thought of what must happen after. Count 
Phili]>’s path %vould be open, and he must eventu- 
ally win his prize. No, not win it, but seize it. 

‘ Women are weak,’ groaned hir Barro^vs ; ‘ besides, , 
the Countess’s life is a poor thing to count on. 

The girl will be left in an impossible position, 
and the Count will work cleverly. At last, her .,V 
only way out will he painted for her in sym- 
pathetic colours— even by the Hadiields. That 
will be the result I’ ' ■ 

It cost him mucli pain to contemplate xL: 

Dm- wing his hand across his brows, he turned ' • ; - 
to the last course. He might accept the/ ,.; 
challenge. , ’ ' 

He recalled tlie whole of the circumstances ‘ - 
under which it had been given. He recalled ' 
the expression of his enemy’s face, his,-: very 
words, ill the endeavour to grasp his, motives* 

In this wiij he arrived at certain conelusions. ,> 
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It "vvas plaiiij in the first ^fiace, that the chal- 
^nge was an unnecessary step on the Count’s 
art, for Mr Barrows had been suificiently in his 
Dwer in any case. Tliat is to say, he need not 
ave placed his victoiy in this afiair on the 
izard of a duel. Knowing the inan-s nature, 
[r Barrows felt sure lie had been led to this step 
two arguments. One was his own natural 
aielty, Avhich Jed him to talie pleasure in siuii)le 
)rture ; the other was the conviction that the 
lallenge would never be accepted. For tills 
niviction Mr Barrows knew that the Count 
id very good grounds. 

^ It was mere malice,’ he decided, ‘ and perhaps 
le idea that in this waiy he would frighten me 
vay a little sooner. It was giving me a choice, 
jt between betrayal and disappearance, but 
itween death and disappearance. At the same 
me he felt certain that I would not fight, 
here I have his. motives ; now for the results.’ 
It did not take him long to arrive at the 
ssults. *If I fight,’ he thought, ‘it is certain 
lath. With one shot the young man clears his 
\MX road and gives his father a final revenge ; and 
le result, as far as the woincii are coiicerned, 
ill be the same. I shall simply be throwing 
tvay my life — for nothing. Ko, no ; lie certainly 
oes not expect me to fight ! ’ 

Kow", Mr Barrows was not at all in love with 
fe. He had no particular ties of family or 
lection, his income was only just what was 
ecessary, and he had put ambition out of his 
ircer long ago. Thus the motive forces of life, 
iiicii lead men to love existence and to guard it, 
'ere of very little power in his case. On the 
fixer hand, he did not like pain, and he had as 
mch dread of death as most men, if not more 
urn most. Besides, it would be for nothing. He 
ould be throwing away his life for nothing. 
Here, it seemed to him, was the hinge of the 
hole afiair. To accept the challenge would be 
) siiip-yrise his enemy, and perhaps he would find 
certain grim pleasure in surprising such a man 
s Count Erode. But it was too expensive a 
leasure at such a cost. Yet — might this sacrifice 
3 made -to help the Countess and her daiigfiiier ? 
At first it seemed an unanswerable exuestion ; 
iit, something told him that he must keep to this 
dint Surely a man’s life— -even the life of such 
' mail as himself — ^inight be used to some pur- 
ose. Then he reflected that the best thing for 
iiose women • would bo a restoration to their 
ome. Bestoration 1— that was the word. He re- 
eiited it again and again — Bestoration ! How 
ould James Barrows, by the sacrifice of his life, 
sstpre to "them what Prince Adrian had taken 
way — even if ' he' decided to sacrifice it ? 

So he pondered, all his energies bent upon this 
ne: point, the lamplight', shining’ on the white 
aper before hinij and Ms pen gripped fast be- 
iVeen Ms fingers ; add the solutioil came at last, 
p at least a suggestion of absolution.; It came 


suddenly and vividly, and Mr Barrows started 
as it came, 

‘Ah,’ he said under his breath, ‘if that could 
be done 1 ’ 

The minutes that followed were filled with 
pain. The course that had suggested itself iuv 
volved many things that filled him with aversion. 
There was shame in it, and humiliation ; and 
there was more: there was the reopening of an 
old wound, and an appeal to an afiection which 
had been betra 3 "ed and outraged. But then he 
tliouglit of those who were so near, and saw that 
the call of their need was clear and urgent. 

‘And,’ he said at last, ‘there is no other way. 
This is the only opening 1’ 

So he resolved to take this way, and regarded 
that question as settled for the present. But its 
consideration had tested him severely, and it was 
xvitli much agitation that he turned to himself 
and asked, ‘Can I do iti If the way prove a 
good one, have I the courage, the strength, to go 
through to the end, knowing what that end must 
be?’ 

Here he came face to face wutli himself ; and 
throughout life he had distrusted himself. Yet 
he realised that if he xvoiild carry out this plan 
he must abandon this attitude of mind altogether. 
He must assure himself of his own ability to pay 
the price, and he must not allow’’ any distrust to 
creep into his mind., He began to liave an idea, 
too, that the cause of his distrust lay entirely in 
the past, and that he only feared for liiinself in 
the remembrance of his xiast weakness. It ^vas 
as if James Barrows of lYeldiiig had to struggle 
against the influence of another James Barrow's, 
a creature of certain contemptible characteristics. 
What he must do was this : he must keep the 
later James Barrows to the front and in the 
ascendency, and let him be the actor throughout 
this trial. If the other creature obtained power 
the end would be, not restoration, but failure. 

He did iiot try to examine himself further, or 
to consider the influences vrhicli made the later 
James Barren’s a stronger being than the other. 
If he had done this he might have surprised 
himself. Instead, he dismissed the question, and 
set about making his plans. 

All that night, how-ever, wus a time of conflict 
for him, a conflict in which the old came up 
again and again to attack the new ; but the 
result wns the same, and in the morning Ids 
plans were unaltered. Once agaixi he consulted 
his time-table, this time for a longer journey ; 
and he reflected as he did so upon the curious 
results of first steps. His first step had been 
taken only a few short weeks ago, yet he was 
already preparing for one from which there w’ouid 
be no return. After he liad chosen his time, he 
went in to Hadfield’s. 

He had forgotten that the Countess was not 
likely to be down in the morning. ; Edna, how- 
ever, had been stirring long £^o. ■ ’ ■ ' , • d 
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*1 have some news for your mother,’ he said 
after the usual greeti^^ ‘I have decided to go 
to Styria.’ ' ■ 

‘ Yoiil For ubP she asked, with a directness 
that v^as somewhat startling. 

tWell/ he said pleasantly, ‘ perhaps I may say 
tliat. 1 have remembered one or two aequaint- 
ances wlio may possibly be able to do sunietliing 
for US. It is only a chance, of course, yet I do 
not care to. despise ■ it/ , 

The girl looked at him intently. It was a 
gKive look, too, tUid he thouglit it must pierce 
Ills mask of iiidifierenee. When she spoke, 
li o we ver, lie f Guild that she had misread. 

‘ Yon. will be in danger in Styria, V . 

‘No,’ he answered earnestly; ‘there will be no 
personal danger for me. You may be certain of 
that.’ 

His manner seemed to reassure her. He noticed 
that she placed implicit faith in what he told 
her, and reoieinbered that she had done so from 
tlie hi*st. This gave him a feeling of curious 


and unreasonable pleasure. Her anxiety on his | 

account also had an effect upon him, and ha 
began to feel tliat the task he had set himself 
was less difficult than it had appeared to be. To 
a self-dislriistfui nature, the faith of another 
person must needs be gratefuL 

‘I am glad of that,’ she said. ‘When do you 
start!’ 

‘In an hour’s time.’ 

‘Then I will see my motlier. If she lias any- 
thing to say she will send me in to you.’ 

Mr Barrows returned to his own house and 
completed his preparations. Presently Edna 
brought ill a note from the Countess, in wdiich 
she thanked him most warmly fur his efforts. 

She also enclosed a list of inlliiential persons in 
the Btyrian enpital wlio might be disposed to 
help her cause. 

Mr Barrows read the note and glanced at the 
list. When the giri had gone he tore the 
into fragments. It would have been <][uite use- 
less to him. 


WITH A OOEPOriATION DOWN A WELL. 

By W. Yigtor Gook. 


T is not every day that the members 
of a resiiec table Corporation, clothed 
in funereal rvhite garments, can be 
seen wandering about in the dim 
bowels of tlie earth like a procession 
of lost souls. Therefore, when such 
a race opp'jrtimity occurred one brigdit June day 
on,e look advantage of it. On that ai'tcrufion, if 
a.nyl.»orly had waiit-ed the Mayor of Brighton or 
a number of tlui principal officials and tlie most 
daring' members of the Oorporatiou of the ‘Queen 
of Watering-places/ he might have searched 
far enough ; for these gentlemen were fathoms 
below the surface of the green Sussex Downs, 
ill long cavernous tumiels of white chalk, down 
whose wet sides the percolating water trickled in 
drcgis, and in wffiose cold and usually silent depths 
the sound of voices was confused and iiuiffied 
and .stra.nge. 

Brighton, and all the region round about for 
.some miles, draws its supply of tvater from 
numerous springs deep in tlie bosom of the green, 
rolling Dowds wliicdi bound it on the north. 
Scattered o^'er the hills in the neighbourhood arc 
a niiiidier of pumping-staHons, where great marine 
engines are contiiiiialiy pumping up, with regular 
pulsations, the clear, pure water that is a source 
of pride to the town. Far underneath are the 
silent tunnels, running for thousands of feet 
beneath the chalk, and usually iilled witli in- 
visible rivers. At rare intervals of years, how- 
ever, it may happen that for a special pm^pose 
these rivers are pumped dry; and this was one 
of these rare occasions, for a new pumping- 


station was to be opened. Few, however, of 
those who went over, ostensibly to see two liig 
new engines christened, knew what wiis in store 
for them. Most of us w'ere very much surprised 
■when a Councillor stood forth and invited all his 
fellows to go to the lower regions. Of course lie 
put it iniicli more nicely than that ; but that was 
W'hat it came to. Quite a number of Councillors 
were anxious to go. ‘ Follow your Mayor I ’ said 
the Mayor of Brighton, heroically setting his 
foot on the steps that led to the engine-room. 
Courageous Councillors, resolved to do or diey 
followed 1dm ; and the writer, feeling that it 
would be a sad pity to let the Mayor and half 
the Corporation of Brighton be engulfed with- 
out some reliable person being present, either to 
record the catastroplie or to perish with them, 
took liis courage in both hands and made one of 
that devoted band. 

Behind the engine-room, where the great 
marine - engines were pumping, Avas a smaller 
room, where the adventurers arrayed themselves. 

There might be seen the Mayor clad in wddte r 
cotton ovtolls ; and his face, framed in a great 
oilskin hat, was set in grim determination as he ■ ;/ 
made Ins way slowly but surely into a pair of ' 
inon.strous gea-boots. Around sat or stood Alder-* ' 
men and Councillors, struggling with the. various ' 
items of similar costumes. The writer grabbed a* k 
costume and a shiny black helmet, and fought ^ ' 
hard to get into a pair of the boots, but ' had to 
abandon the attempt and hurry' on over the', 
slope of the Downs to where the well-mouth 
gaped. Here the white-clothed company > w^'ere ' 
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collected, looking like spirits surprised by tlie 
sunshine. A Councillor, with a view to j)os- 
sibilities, levelled a camera at ns ere we vanished 
from human ken. 

Four at a time the earth swallowed us. The 
present recorder, as he swung with three others 
in the iron bucket over the diminishing perspec- 
tive of the well, had the gratification to see that 
he was corded in with the Medical Officer of 
Health. This knowledge was very comforting 
when the Councillor with the camera leaned over 
the giddy l)rink and facetiously inctuired, ^ Any 
messages for friends?’ 

The word was given, and the strong little steel 
rope that held the biiclcet began to run out. 
Down, down, down. The sides of the well 
sloped upwards above us with that curious ap- 
pearance of slanting caused by the circumstances 
of the perspective. Looking down over the side, 
one saw the blackness below gradually take shape, 
and presently the bucket swung down into a 
circle of candle-lights, in the hands of those of 
the party who had descended already. 

. Soon we were all supplied with candles, and, 
guided by the engineers, filed ofi' ghostlily along a 
lofty tunnel of pallid chalk. At the side of the 
narrow, scpielching footway of wet chalk flowed 
still narrower water-channels, perhaps six feet iii 
depth. The sense of tliat vast mass of cliallt 
hanging above grew a little less oppressive to 
the imagination after the first few minutes, as we 
wandered on in search of a ^fissure.’ Then some- 
bod y (voicing a general sentiment) ^ wanted to 
know what would happeii if the great pumping- 
machinery up above were to stop. The guides 
politely informed the inquirer that in that case 
the water would cover the footway in a few 
minutes, would he Up to our knees in a quarter 
of an hour, and over our heads in about an 
hour I In a few hours the lofty twenty-six feet 
passage through which we were vvalking would be 
lull, and the water \vould have risen many feet 
in the well. 

The water was rushing in all the time through 
these same * fissures ’ that w^e were looking for, and 
presently found. Here and there in the chalk 
avails along the narrow footway, either above or 
below the level of the track, would appear a 
cleft in the chalk, through which the water was 
. pouring into the side-channels in a steady stream 
or in a rushing, splashing cataract, according to 
the ‘Ske of the fissure. One such cataract was 
foaming '• right across the whole width of a 
passage, barring all progress in that direction. 
v.The. roar of it sounded weird and mysterious 
domi here under , two hundred feet of solid 
' chalk* '.v 

Always the direction of the flow was towards 
the sea* When a pumping-station is commenced, 
boring is made from above to the depth at which 
. it is judged water is to be. found (which of course 
must not be below sea-level, for the water will 


not flow npwards), and then the cutting of 
the chalk passages or ‘ headings ' is commenced. 
Ey-and-hy the heading will cut through the 
course of some underground flow of water, and 
the water will begin to fill the heading and 
mount into the well. Then the pumps come into 
play, and Brighton has got a new supply of 
water. 

There were other experiences in store besides 
fissure-gazing. Piloted by the engineers, the Mayor 
and Councillors picked their way down to the 
end of a smaller tunnel, some six feet high, 
where a few little round holes %vere bored deep 
in the chalk. These holes were filled with charges 
of tonite, a violent explosive wffiich a knowing 
member of the party declared was equivalent in 
power to ‘ Ho. 1 dynamite.’ The party, after a 
momentary j^eep, retreated respectfully before the 
spectacle of ^ JSTo. 1 dynamite,’ and coming to 
another passage making a V-shaped angle with the 
first, they retired to the utmost extremity of the V 
to see what they should see. With unexpected 
suddenness it urns upon them : a shattering report 
like the crack of doom— a deafening, stunning 
shock as if the world %vere in collision. Then 
everybody looked nervously round to see if every- 
body else were still there, for the candies had all 
been instantaiieously extinguished by the shock. 
Hobody was missing, and the thick chalk held 
solid about us still. We breathed again, re- 
lighted our candles, and mutually communicated 
sensations; But there was more coming, and it 
was a bigger charge this time, too. ^Are j'Oii 
all ready?’ sang out the chief engineer. One 
gentleman thought he would q^refer to be on 
the upper Downs when the next explosion hap- 
pened. However, on learning that any one 
going out of the sheltered passage would risk 
serious injury to Ms health, by being blown 
headlong to earth by the wind of the explo- 
sion and bombarded with huge masses of flying 
chalk, he resigned himself ; and we all stood 
and wondered if any thing could go wrong any- 
where, and whether in one of those silent seconds 
that were slipping past we should be blasted into 
a confusion of chalky paste. Bang! The massy 
earth seemed to quiver around us ; sense for a 
moment was annihilated ,* a gust of cold air 
rushed up the passage, extinguishing the lights ; 
and — ah ! could it be possible that %ve -were still 
alive ? 

Somebody asked if there were any more 
coming? The chief engineer said, ‘Ho;’ at which 
the writer, for one, is not ashamed to confess 
to have experienced a certain feeling of relief. 
We wended our w^ay again along that passage 
and the next, to where the holes had been 
bored for the tonite. All along the passage the 
atmosphere was heavy with the fumes of the 
explosive, though there was very little smoke. 
At the end, wffiere we had stood a few minutes 
before, the solid chalk was gouged av/ay to a 
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depth of some feet, and the face of the chalk 
ill the direction of the discliai'ge was crushed 
for some six feet farther as soft as powder. 
Powdery, too, to the touch, were the masses of 
cluilk that had been hurled along the floor of 
tlie passage, and even the hard flints einl^edded 
in it crumbled to dust between the fingers. 
But even in the close vicinity of the explosion 
the chalk side-walls stood firm. The nature of 
chalk allows of a close apiwoach to the scene 


of blasting operations that might be dangerous 
in the case of coal. 

Gathered once more at the bottom of the 
well, like souls waiting to be reborn, our white 
company looked gladly towards the tiny patch 
of light far above, that showed where the upper 
world was basking in tlie summer sunslime. 
Four at a tinie, upward now,' tlm crane at the- 
top hauled the party back to light and life and 
warmth. 


THE PAR LIAM ENTAKT, 'RESTAURANT 

By Heney Leach. 


STEPHEN’S is the happy pos- 
sessor of many reputations apart 
from tlie most public one of tlie 
I excellence of the legislation which 
! it has the privilege of making. 
Tlie younger and more up-to-date 
generation— and especially that section of it which 
sits on the Government side of the House, and 
revels in wealth and social prestige— does not 
feel altogether at liberty to subscribe to the old 
declaration that the House of Commons is the 
best, or at least one of tlie best, clubs in Loudon. 
Tbere is, after all, a certain amount of con- 
servatism about the club arrangements of St 
Stephen’s, whereas Pall Mall has tramped gaily 
onward in the path of luxury, ease, and expense. 
Besides, to the good ohl-fashioiied Tory, the House, 
considered from the purely club point of view, has 
rather lost caste since the forces of Labour first 
began to make themselves felt. The old country 
squire who, in the intervals of sport, had repre- 
seiitc'd a division of his shire to the best of 
his ability for a quarter of a century, found dis- 
s agreeable contemplation in the possibility, as he 

saw it, of the fragrance of his choicest cigar 
commingling in the atmosphere of the parlia- 
mentary smoking-room %vitli the heavy stench of 
the thickest and blackest twist. Of course these 
things never hax^pen in real parliamentary life, 
for the truth is that the Labour member, when 
once he finds himself on the cool green seats of 
. . Westminster, develops a taste for the pleasures of 

life wldcli would do his toiling and subscribing 
constituents a world of good to see. Especially 
, :j;, after his humble dinners at home does he appre- 

' ciattj the merits of the Commons’ chef, 1 met 

> V. one of them I had known aforetime, only a few 

,';V‘ evenings after his triumphant return, in the 

, lobby ; and the first remark to which he gave 

• i}.! utterance after greeting was—in great enthusiasm 

Jove! you should just have seen the 
i dinner I have had here tomight for half-a-crowm.’ 

Without doubt the House is a positively epicurean 
• '4i Walhalla to the Labour member ; but those 

, I' smart young bloods whom I mentioned in begin- 

. i:' . who have been trained to appreciation of 



the Pall Mall cooking, and have often dallied 
with the expensive rarities of * Prince’s ’ — well, the 
home comforts of the parliamentary club do not 
always come up to their most exquisite standard. 

They say that stomachs are not what they used 
to be — and there is something in that — and that 
they must be so very careful as to what they 
eat. So W'ifch these is the House not now con- 
sidered to be the very best club in the Metro- 
polis ; yet, nevertheless, to the rank and file of 
members it still has a reputation, and a goodh^ 
share of that reputation is awarded to the 
restaurant department, which is at least one of 
the most interesting places in London to tliose 
who have tlie smallest curiosity concerning the 
personal side of tlie high political life. 

Now, lest it may be imagined that there is 
anything of real disparagement in these pre- 
liminary remarks, let me say at once that that 
high dignitary the Cabinet Minister often con- 
siders the House quite a good and proper place 
in which to take his food. Tliere are exceptions, 
and I believe tliat it is on record that the late 
Mr Gladstone had been a member of Pkxrlia- 
nient for upwards of half a century before he 
took a seat for the first time in the dining- 
room ; but Mr Gladstone -was not an epicure, 
and he had reasons of his own for this absten- 
tion. In the chamber and its precincts the 
Cabinet Minister, as befits his political dignity, 
must preserve a certain aloofness ; and he need 
not stay away from the diiiing-room because of 
mixing there with the vulgar mob of ordinary 
and imofi3.cial members. His aloofness may still 
be satisfactorily preserved. As a matter of fact, 
there are two or three dining-rooms j and custom 
has ordained that a particular one of uhese, ' -r 
though not actually set apart for the official ’ , \ 
member and the Cabinet Minister, shall be con- ! ’ 
sidered their own private dining preserve, and the 
common member of Parliament, therefore, very 
rarely intrudes himself. Only, a member, having 
once graduated by right of rank to this apart- 
ment, always afterwards— bo it is held-— maintains , 
his right, even though wdtli the inevitable changes 
" Gbyemments' ■ he:' 
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official estate. Ex-Ministers dine second 
no more, excej)t by cboice. In this lioly of 
s is also one spot even more sacred still ; for 
I is a table which is reserved for the members 
le Cabinet of the day. Here, of evenings 
L the House is sitting, so many of them as 
able and so disposed have been wont to sit 
1 the oval board, and tallc what is disrespect- 
called, hy those without the pale, Govern- 
al shop to their hearts’ content, till the House 
warming to its night’s work, and duty made 
ill to the Front Bench. : If only wood eonld 
what a tale could be told by this simple 
of the final planning of historic orations, of 
settling of details of policy, of the concoction 
olitical thunderbolts! Better, after all, that 
dumb, for the prandial confidences of the 
ster are not for the knowledge of the 
ns." 

may seem strange, but is true, that in the 
36 of Commons they feed the Cabinet Minister 
be same price in the same way as they do 
honourable but humble member, who for the 
. part dines in a room which may be called 
general room, but tbe particular designation 
riiicli is the Strangers’ Hoorn, because it is 
that people who are not even members may 
rought to dine. In practice it has naturally 
me the most common resort of the hungry 
iber of Parliament of every nationality and of 
y hue and shade of political opinion. Yet some 
agement is naturally preserved j for members 
p themselves here just as the}^ do in the field 
iolitical battle ; and it is taken for granted, 
t least it seems to be, that the precept that 
tde the Chamber itself there are no political 
dons does not apply to the Commons’ dinner, 
.•efore, there assemble at the diifei'eiit tables 
les of tile Toriest Tories, Tories of the more 
ressive type, Liberal-Unionists, LiberaMm- 
ilists, Liberals of the centre, Nationalists and 
fwise of the Irish section, and so on. Here, 
1 , will also be found a lively party, half 
.amentary and half Uy, who are for the 
' regarding Parliament as a restaurant in the 
st sense, and from wdiose tlioiights there is 
ing so far as Bills and debates, and nothing so 
as the latest Pinero play. Yes, there are the 
i here, although the remaining dining-room of 
trio has been called the Irish Boom, and is to 
3 extent regarded as the Irislimeu’s own res- 
ant in the House. In these matters the sons 
;rin like to preserve their solitary" independence, 
as they do in others with which this article 
no concern ? but lest it should ever come to 
that iisag^ held that there was any place in 
Westminster' to which they had not the right 
ntry, aS' conferred upon them by the suffrages 
. eitfering people,- they all make habitual use, 
las been said, of the Strangers’ Boom. I do 
pledge myself that this is, the spirit of their 
tice j but it is the playful view taken by 


many of those poor mortals -wdio have not the 
I honour and privilege of belonging to the noble 
race. To these dining-rooms in this new session 
comes to be added another, completing wlntt 
must be admitted to be a very comprehensive 
series. We have had, as you see, the officiul 
room, the room for everybody, and tbe private 
members’ or Irish I’oom. Obviously one more 
was still w^anting: there was no room designed 
exclusively for the visitor— the ^vealthy relative, 
the influential constituent; the person, in short, 
whom the member of Parliament feels it to 
be a duty and a deliglit to lionoiir at the. 
parliamentary table. In the new room, as I 

understand it, only the stranger, witli, of course, 
his parliamentary host, is to be admitted. 

Such is the latest advance of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee, which is animated very largely with the 
spirit of progress. ^ Nil desperandam^ h its motto; 
and, what with this and the competition between 
Governments, there are honourable members who 
profess to believe that before they are gathered 
to their fathers they will dine at Westmiiivster to 
the sweet strains of a parliamentary orchestra, 
hidden behind a ciu'fcain or perched up in. a 
gallery, a musical accompaniment being of the 
essence of the perfect dinner. For, it must be 
noted, the Kitclien Committee comes and goes 
with the Government, and while it .lasts it is 
practically omnipotent as far as the kitchen and 
refreshment-rooms of the House of Commons are 
concerned. Why, not so long ago it was solemnly 
invested with the power ‘ to send for persons, 
papers, and records’ — which is surely giving these 
amateur restaurateurs a most lordly autocracy. 
But though this great committee is a party affair, 
it is non-party in constitution, for there are upon 
it such Badicals as Mr Broadhiirst on the one 
hand, and such Irishmen as Mr William Pualmond 
on the other— a fair sprinkling, in fact, of divers 
political ami other tastes. The spirit of emula- 
tion leads the committee each session to attempt 
something greater than before ; and thus it comes 
about that my Labour friend may smack his lips 
over a dinner of courses that has not cost his 
party funds more than a single Iialf-crown. The 
committee has achieved more than that. For 
but a shilling the hungry member may lunch 
from a half-pound steak, with two vegetables and 
bread thrown in, and a sufficiency of cheese ; 
whilst for three shillings a really good dinner 
may be enjoyed. 

The member’s beer is ridiculously cheap, and 
he gets excellent wines and cigars at practically 
store prices. Once upon a time the House did 
its wine business through a wine-merchant, oi' 
rather through many wine-merchants, and a most 
curious state of things arose. Bottles take up 
much room, and room is very expensive in 
London, The brilliant idea occurred to these 
traders that the House of Commons might just 
as well be used as an auxiliary storing establish* 
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STiotifc ^uiv otlicr place ; wliilst it had this 
: OMViinta^i\ that ifcWonkl probably be quite easy 

to ** boil nee ^ tlie legislators out of relit. So it 
happened. Nominally^ a score of wiiie-mercliaBts 
stored tlieir vintages at St Steplieii’s for the 
' 1^:0 of the membersj all wine to be paid for 
as used. Actually, they were kept there for the 
eonvordeiice of tlie vender. What was used by 
tlio int'inbers line! to be paid for at fancy prices; 
and vdieuever the value of any particular vintage 
went up, as values will do, the nierchant's cart 
was round at Westuiiiister lietinies, and the rare 
wine waif? disposed of elsewhere, Nowadays the 
11 »uu:e stocks its own wiue-cenar ; and not long 
ago, in great form and ceremony, it proceeded 
v'itli the christening of its envn whisky -vat. 
llow” times have clmuged 1 Once not even a 
I saiulwicli could be purchased in tlie Ilouse for 
love or money; then, again, the Bellamy ineat- 
]‘iies laid a reputation beyond compare ; tlien, b}" 
degrees, the House progressed to the steak and 
chop .stage, and so oinvards and upwards till 
tliere came the rich cut off the joint at popular 
prices ; now, anything. And it is confidently 
declared that the tariff of the House Is at least 
50 per cent, below that of any first-class W"e.st 
End' -restaumit. ' 

The coinmittGe has a fulus AeJmfes in a salaried 
manager, who must surely have the most anxious 
time of all ilio restaurant managers in the world. 
J remeudier l\rr David ]\[oss, a quondam manager, 
tfdling me, in a serene inonient just at the 
close of lii.-- three years’ service, that every sc.ssion 
in the House took a couple of years off the 
mniiager’s life. There are times wlieii this bur- 
dened olllcial has to work eigliteon liours a day, 
aud he must exercise control over a staff of 
eighty or it hundred assistants, with .sometimes 
thirty or forty extra waiters. 'When the House is 
comparatively free from excitement, and is exer- 
cising a calm and proper regularity in its habits, 
all is ivell, and the manager ma,y find some joy 
in living; but riow’aday.s these may hardly be 
accounted normal times. It has sometimes been 
largely a question of wlietlier the House %vere 
counted out or not counted out at dinner- 
time. . 

Supposing now that the manager liad in his 
vcis<luEi prepared dinner for two or three hundred 
members, and the Houge all of a sudden rose and 
dashed off home at a quarter past seven, as it has 
been known to dc. There waas then, perhap.s, not 
/. a single dinner eaten in the diinng-rooin.% and 

y the funds were the loser to the extent of thirty or 

forty pounds at least. For the avoidance of such 
y contingencies, as far as possible, the manager has 

y to make himself a student of chdiates, their possi- 

j bilities and probabilities, in the matter of length. 

Even the Chief Govenmieut Whip himself lias 
|i sometimes no better idea than the manager as to 

I' wliether a parliamentary wrangle on a particular 

I occasion will last an hour or will last all night ; 



and, coming to his own conclusion.?, the lord of 

the kitchen has sometimes to take his courage in 

both iiands and run a dreadful risk. He decides, 

say, that the House will not last till dinner, 

and, rather than risk the throwing avuiy of all 

tlie good things designed to feed a flock of 

hundreds, he prepares no dinner at all. Ife is a 

bold move, which can liave no Ju.stifi cation save i 

in its {success, ami wldcli even then can bring no 

glory. Between six and seven on the dinnerless 

day the manager .strolls along the lobby jmst a 

little nervou.s]y. Seven o’clock strikes, and the 

Hou.«e is still sitting ; when at a quarter past it 

remains so the manager feelii considerably alarined. 

The terrors of the situation would be too niucli 
for contemplation if a hungry House were to , 
clamour for dinner and there were no dinner 
for it. At seven-thirty— still sitting—he begins 
to feel a .shakiness in the leg.? ; five minutes 
later his colour goes ; and at seven-forty he has 
broken out into a cold sweat. He now drops 
into a nervous contemplation of the various 
methods of respectable suicide, when — hurrah I 
God ble.ss the Parliament of the King ! — the 
House lias ri.<en, and the manager has not a .stain 
upon Ins character ! Thi.s has happened more ^ 

tliciii once ; and again, when a long and important 
speech by a Minister is prolonged about dinner- 
time, and there are delicate di.yhe.s prepared , 

which will spoil with a few minutes’ waiting*, 
the manager i.s far from happy. Tlic new rules 
of procedure, liowever, may alter much of this, as 
they certainly will many others of ilie dining 
arrangements and customs of the Hou.se. 

There is the all-iiiglil sitting to be taiokoned 
willi as well, for the meinher of Parliament tloes . ' 

not sit all night through without being fortified 
for tlie task, and obviously the kitchen cannot 1 

keep an all-night supply of victuals on liand, * on i 

spec.’ as it were. The worst of it i.s, that when i 

the emergency suddenly preseiihs itself, tlie shops ; 

are all closed, and the kitchen is at the not 
alwfiys tender mercy of the hotels and the 
clubs for its extra supplies. One time ■when the 
state of affairs was ominous, the manager had in 
the late hour.3 to take to a cab and scour the 
west for food. He came back laden, with modest 
necessaries : two thousand eggs and nine hundred 
pats of butter, with extra supplies of bread, 
sugar, coffee, and tea to match ; but when the 
supper nmh of the members ^Ye^e satisfied they 
still went on sitting, and it gradually clawnecD ' " 
upon the chief that breakfast 'would be needed. ^ ^ 

So away he went again in a growler, and returned ’ 
with a cargo of fish ; a second journey yieldecHha : 
required bacon, and a third a few gallons of milk; 
and they were all needed, every bit and drop of “ > 

them, ko, like the lot of the policeman, that o! ’ • y 
the manager of the Hou.se of Commons restaurant .. 
dsl'hotAjhappy 'bne. 

The grand scale upon which the Bl Blet)heh% ; - ‘ ^ ' 
;rfestorant; ids ; .■conducted 
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appreciated by a coiisideration of the total vpluine 
of its business for a period. Only in tliis way 
may the country understand the feeding capa- 
cities of its faithful legislators. They are truly 
arna^iing when thus considered in the bulk. If it 
is not beyond the mind to do so, ti-y to imagine 
twenty-one thousand luncheons, thirty-three thou- 
sand dinners, seven hundred, suppers, forty thou- 
sand teas, and six thousand meals served at the 
bars standing-up- wise, for the honourable member 
is in such a hurry at times that he must needs 
refresh his inner man in this primeval or City 
fashion. There you have over a hundred thou- 
sand meals, and those figures represent what was 
consumed in the Commons last ses>sion, when the 
financial turnover vras some sixteen thousand 
pounds. Half the money was spent in provisions 
pure and simple, and three thousand pounds dis- 
appeared in wages and salaries ; whilst nearly four 
thousand pounds went down to the wine account, 
and about four hundred and fifty pounds to 
cigars. 

Then, in my examination of the figures which 
are before me, I make a curious discovery, which 
is that tlie member of Parliament, in contradis- 
tinction, I should imagine, to most others of His 
Majesty *3 subjects, both drinks more and smokes 
more wlien the weathei' is showing a tendency 
towards heat, and body and mind a correspond- 
ing tendency towards languor ; for I find that 
whereas the members in the cool months of April 
and May were satisfied with a hundred and fifty 
pounds’ worth of cigars, and just about ten 
times as much wine, in June and July, when 
they were eaparisoned in fiannels and straw hats, 
they smoked away nearly two hundi’ed and forty 
pounds, and tickled their palates with wines for 
which a sum of over two thousand three hun- 
dred pounds sterling was paid. The secret, per- 
haps, is to be found in the fact that the London 
season is then in full swing, and that Westminster 
at such a time is not the least favoured of places 
of entertainment. Certain it is that of that enor- 
mous aggregate of forty thousand teas tlie ladies, 
lE they would, could tell a pretty tale — a tale 
of silvery speech and sunny smiles, and of the 
ardent gallantry of the faithful Commons as they 
idled on the terrace by the Thames. 

This is indeed a hunger-making story, and it 
will be but a small consolation to our dear 
, constituent readers to know that their represen- 
■ tatives at Westminster do not pay for quite all 
' the good things, that they get, but that they, the 
constituents, have unconsciously to help them out 
.when the time comes to settle the bill For in 
the rows . of figures which show the cost of 
maintenance of the fabric and form of Parlia- 
ment may be -discovered an annual item of some 
. two thousand pounds, .which is a subsidy of 
which the Kitchen Committee is in receipt that 
it may be able . to make ends meet. The 
stern economist, the elector who rates of public 


want and public waste, must needs be told in 
a hurry now tljat the committee really does its 
best, and that, gathering up the refuse fragments 
that remain in the kitchen, after the manner of 
a thrifty housewife, it sells them lor aught it 
may get, and faithfully puts down in the half, 
year’s accounts seven pounds. 

So does the parliamentary restaurant flonrid] 
and so whilst the member of Parliament remains 
so very human as he is to-day will it continue 
to do so. It is a wise principle of the day that 
no good government was ever yet performed 
upon an empty stomach, and Westminster would 
have lost a charm if the Spartan manner of diet 
by any curious set of chances ever became the 
vogue. Conceivably, also, it might have lost some 
members. 


MY LIBEAUY. 

Home of the lofty thoughts of those 
Immortal ones whose works repose 
’Twixt tawny calf and velhim old, 

And creamy sheets that dainty hold 
The fantasies of poet-minds, 

The monkish lore that velvet binds 
With ’broideries rare, by fingers wrought 
In convent cells, and pious thought. 

And on the parchments’ musty face 
Eicli colouring the letters trace : 

Emblems of Hope and Faith and Love, 

The Yirgin, Ghild, and Holy Dove, 

With pigments bright and gold o’erlaid, 

And blazonries which never fade. 

The classics in their ancient tongue 
Eecall the time when once was sung 
The Orphic hymns, Homeric lays, 

And deeds of valour, in the days 
When men the hard with laurels crowned, 
The goddess throned on holy ground. 

The ancient Bibles, bossed with brass, 

With rude inscription tell who pass ; 

The children’s names, hy parent band, 

Alone in faded ink withstand 
The fieetiag tenure of each year, 

Speaking aloud to living ear 
Of loves which, formed, so soon dissolve 
In higher realms where souls evolve. 

Sifters of problems, wrapped in gloom, 

Evoke the echoes of life’s tomb. 

The clam’ rous notes of new-born rhymes 
Bespeak the force of modern times. 

Bright lines of scholars and of wits, 

How rich their vein, how easy siis 
Their courteous speech 1 each precious page 
Eecalls to us the Holden Age. 

Hb more the Btudious hush of life, 

The clashing strokes of worldly strife 
Eing out upon the stormy day. 

In strident notes they seem to say, 

^Hone are the peaceful days of yore. 

The Mills 0^ shaE be no more:; 

But in the brilliant rising sun 
What was attempted be done.’ 

TlOLEf TwEEDAIiE; 
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WELLINGTON’S GEE AT OONOENTEATION GAMP. 


By Captain the Hon. H. N. Siioee, Author of Three Pleascmt S^miigs in Portugal. 


can the fact be explained 
while the subject of conceii- 
tration camjis has been widely dis- 
cussed} no reference is made to the 
greatest concentration camp wdthiii 
recent centuries that history records? Has the 
British nation forgotten the inmierise camp formed 
at Tiord ‘W'eliingtori’s suggestion during the -winter 
of 1810 outside Lishon, while the French army 
vras lying at bay before the Lines of Torres 
Yedras ? Why, blie concentration camps of South 
Africa pale into insignificance liefore that one and 
the pe.ople wlio feigned to be horror-struck vrith, 
wliat they called the Huirbarities ’ of the system 
of concentration caiiijis, and udilned and shrieked 
alternately over the supposed sulTerings of the 
occupants of tliese refugees in South Africa, should 
have turned back a few pages of history and read 
of the hardsliips the poor Portuguese peasantry 
endured in consequence of an edict which had 
been dictated by stern military necessity. Let us 
also take note of the fact that the Portuguese 
were not a liitterly hostile people, who had mal- 
treated, insulted— ay, and even spat in the face 
of wTjnieii and children of our own flesh and 
liiood, and whose jirotectors had abandoned them 
to light against us, to lay waste our territories, 
and to pillage our property. They were our allies 
who had received our troops with enthusiasm, 
treated them with kindly hospitality, and whose 
fatliers and sons, lirothers and linsliands, were, even 
then lighting shoulder to shoulder with British 
soldiers against the common enemy. 

To grasp the full signiiicance of the enforced 
migration of the inhabitants of Estremadura in 
tlie autumn of 1810, wt, must recall some of the 
circumstances which rendered necessary so dire 
a calamity. Massena, one of Kapoleon’s most 
capa>)le Marshals, had just crossed the frontier of 
Portugal, at the head of an immense army, for the 
purpose of driving the ‘ English leopards ^ into the 
sea, and simultaneously fixing his talons so deeply 


?|HA.T short memories %ve have 1 PIo\v 


into the soil of Portugal that no armed resist- 
ance could ever again loosen liis grip. Tlie storm 
had been long foreseen by Wellington, and every 
precaution tliat either wdsdom or experience 
could suggest %vas taken to meet it. Recognis- 
ing the futility of attempting, with liis inade- 
quate resources, to resist the ovciuvhelming force 
Massena had in the field, Wellington developed 
a plan which had long been maturing in his 
mind — a plan wdiicli for boldness or magtdtude 
has rarely been suipassed in militai'y annals. 
This, luiefly, wms to convert the Lisbon promontory 
into an impregnable citadel; and, by devastating 
the entire country to the northward, deprive the 
investing army of supplies. From this project 
there sprang into existence the celebrated Lines 
of Torres Yedras, wdiicli stopped and eventually 
beat back the vast host destined hy Napoleon 
to \veld Portugal into Ids chain of conquered 
states, 

A nnaii of less nerve and genius for w^ar than 
Wellington might well have quailed before the 
gathering storm, and asked his Government whether 
it was w’orth while sacrificing a few thousand 
British soldiers in a hopeless cause, ■ Wellington, 
however, was cast in a sterner mould. With a 
full recognition of the tremendous issues at stake, 
and the grave significance of the approaching 
invasion, he set his back to the wall, and, •\vitli 
a truly splendid fortitude, rebuked the craven 
Government of Portugal, encouraged the Ministers 
at home, and faced the task before him -with 
a heroism which, in these neurotic days, seems 
almost sublime. In short, Wellington rose to 
the occasion as few** British generals have ever 
xiseii to an equally momentous crisis hetee or 
since. As the great historian of the war, Napier, 
truly says, it W'as a design of * terrible - energy p 
and, to make it yet more efiective, the in- 
habitants of the province within the sphere of 
operations w^ere required to destroy their inilli 
remove their boats, break down their bridgeB, lay ' 
waste their fields, abandon their dwellings, ' 
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carry away their projperty. In short, tlie pro- 
vince of Estremadura was to be laid waste ; and 
the devastation was to be effected by the sufferers 
themselves* 

The design bore the impress of a master-mind 
which had grasped the vital issues at stake in 
all their complex hearings. Think of the iron 
will and the uncoiKpicrable resolution that could 
enforce that stern decree while coud acting the 
retreat of an army before a vastly superior 
enemy 1 Gould England have produced another 
general capable of conceiving such a design, and 
then carrying it through in spite of every obstacle 
which a timid Government at home, and a 
laxy, corrupt, and spiteful administration on the 
spot, could place in his way? Probably not. 
All . honoirr, then, to the man who, at that 
awful juncture, saved the Peninsula and with 
it the European continent from falling paralysed 
under the iron heel of that insatiable despot, 
hTapoleon. 

Then • what i^raise can bo too great for the 
touching fidelity with which the peasantry of 
Estrernadura observed the edict of banishment 
and the destruction of their homes ? History 
may be searched in vain for an example of 
nobler behaviour, of truer patriotism, or of a 
more, pathetic picture of resignation, llai^pily for 
the cause of European freedom, there were no 
shrieking sentiment alists to follow in their train 
and to unnerve the authorities at home by voicing 
the WOOS of the suffering refugees. What would 
have been the fate of the Penhisula, of Europe, 
and even of these islands if the campaign had been 
shaped by our modern ‘ stop-tlie-war ^ shriekers 
who would grovel under the heel of the veriest 
monater of wickedness and cast aside every shred 
of self-respect rather than sanction the shedding 
of one single drop of blood or the striking of 
the mildest IjIow in self-defence? 

This migration of the inhabitants of an entire 
province, including the populace of one of the 
chief cities of Portugal, commenced with Masseiia’s 
iimsion; but it only assumed dehnite shape after 
the battle of Busaco, when the Portuguese^ per- 
ceiving the futility of trying to stem the flood of 
invasion, declared that Hlie English ’were for the 
sea, but the Portuguese for the land.'’ In short, 
there was no one in a position to esti.mate the 
chances — whether in the Begeney at Lisboxi, ixi 
the. Ministry., at home, or even amongst Lord 
Wellington’s personal staff — but was convinced 
,f. j that the game was up, and that a few ■weeks 

, would see the British army on board its ships 
\ in the Tagus, ^ All this shows how incapable even 
those nearest io Lord .Wollington were of fathom- 
ing the .depth and the power of that master-mbid, 
or of appreciating- the iron will that dwelt in so 
slender a frame, ' ' , , 

The fldelity of the poor Portuguese peasantry 
received a pathetic illustration during the pro- 
gress of the battle of ' Busaco, when, as Bir William 



Napier tells us, a Portuguese orphan girl, of about 
seventeen years of age, and very baiidsome, - 
seen coming down the mountain and through ■ 
midst of the French army, driving an ass loa(|e(] 
with all her property. She had abandoned 
dwelling, and now passed over the field of battk 
with a childish simplicity, totally unconscious 
her perilous situation, and scarcely iinderstandhiiv 
which were the hostile and which the frieiitllv 
troops, • ‘ fur no man on cither side was so ])rutal 
as to molest her.’ The whole history of tbc -wai' 
offers no more touching picture than this. Tk 
episode stands out all the more brightly in coa- t 
trust with the folly, the incompetence, and tie 
downright treacliery of the miserable wretclies 
who had been pitchforked into the Govermueat 
offices at Lisbon. 

With the arrival of Lord Wellington’s troopa 
at Coimbra, the appalling horrors of the retrejii 
commenced in grim earnest. Yet only one short 
year had elapsed since these very troops wevc 
welcomed with almost frantic enthusiasm by the "■ 
inhabitants of this great city, who regarded them 
as deliverers ; and now they returned as fugitives, 
flying before the conquering lujsts of the great 
Naj)oieon, and driving all before them. 

From the stem drama of the war two scenes 
present themselves with a vividness which not 
e\xm the la,pse of over ninety years has suHhcd 
to dim. One was the gathering of the Britisb 
army under Sir Arthur Wellesley at Coimbra in 
the spring of 1809, preparatory to its advance on 
Oporto, and the expulsion of the French from 
Portugal ; the other, the retreat of tliis same 
army the following year, through this very city, 
omvards to the Lines of Torres Yedras. Tiie 
dramatist’s wildest flight of fancy could scarcely 
have devised two more strongly contrasted situa- 
tions. 

The appalling misery of that retreat on the 
Lines of Torres Yedras in the autumn of 1810 
v'as unparalleled. Even our ouui historians have 
glossed over the sickening tale. In truth, the 
full measure of the distress of the peasantry of ■ 
Portugal diuing all those long years of warfare 
with a fierce and relentless foe has never been - 
fully realised. The narrative would be so vast I 
in its scope and so absolutely revolting in the 
details wdiicli diligent search would disclose that 
no one would care nowadays to draw aside the •’ 
veil of oblivion which time has mercifully thrown 
over it. Nevertheless, we may get a very fair 
notion of the occurrences if we will search through ; 
the masses of long-forgotten war-literature— his- ' ' 
tories of the campaigns, officers^ journals, and 
personal retniniscences— -wherein, amidst much that ^ | 
is of purely antiquarian or professional interest, - ? 
we ever and anon come across descriptions which, ' 
for realistic power and gruesome interest, might -, j 
vie with the px'oductions of some of our most ; 
accomplished *'war correspondents/ Jotted down • 
while the impressions were fresh in the mind, , ^ 
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lijid to enforce. 

There U scarcely a rood of gro\iiul between 
CSninbra and Lislxai but is a,ssoci;ited with some 
aifef'ting or tragic episode in that enforcerl migra- 
tion. Even now it is impossilde for any one to 
traverse tlic scenes of so much sidleriiig and woe, 
or even to read of it, without his sympathies 
being touched and a feciling of utter detestation 
evoked for the author of it all — that truculent 
monster, Bonaparte. 

To return to our story. So confident was 2ilas- 
sena in his power of crushing all opposition, and 
so buoyed up were his troops with the ]3rospects 
of plunder which the cities of Coimbra and Lisixju 
seemed to hold out, that the invading hordes 
dashed forward with but fourteen days'' bread in 
their haversacks ; and this snp]dy was eAliausted 
l)efoi*e even Coimbra wns reached, owing to the 
clicck wiiieh Massthia most unexpectedly met 
vritli at Biisaco — an engagement alluded to by 
a certain school of writers as “^a political ].)attle.’ 
Until, further vsuppiies could be obtained, most 
of the .French soldiers had to subsist on Indian 
corn, with which, the haversacks of the X-^^-dsuiiers 
and the wounded wei’e found to be stocked. 
Massfua had set out as a comjueror. He nais 
iv.pidsod at Busaco, and little divined tlic troubles 
tliat awaited him at every step of his advance. On 
his aridval at Coimbra two days later, ndiere he 
had hoped to refresh. Ids troops and replenish his 
magazines, a second great disappointment awaited 
1dm. This lie bitterly describes in a letter to 
Jerthier, dated Coimbra, 4th October ISIO, uhich 
was intercejited : ‘ The enemy burns and destroys 
everytliing as he evacuates the countr}". He forces 
the inhabitants to abandon their homes on pain 
of death. Coimbra, a town of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, is deserted. We find no jirovlsions. 
The army is subsisting on Indian corn and 
vegetables which we iind remaining on the 
ground.^ 

Hapoleon, at a later period, seeking to excase 
the miscarriage of his carefully laid, plans, referred 
in the Momteur to Lord Wellington's retreat as 
having been conducted Uwee une barbaric unh.|ue 
et inconnue dans nos guerres Euroiiuennes ^ — a 
rejnark, by the way, which came with a peculiarly 
bad grace from the slaughterer of prisoners of 
war in Egypt, and at a time when the inexcus- 
able atrocities of SoulFs retreat from Oporto 
Were stEl fresh in people^s minds. 


was icit nieivu iy a ucbcri j lor tlie iiiliabitaxits 
of this -wealthy and p(-)[»uluivs city, after removing 
all they could theinsclvcB civx*ry, ret j nested the 
soldiers to take the rest, and were, actually seen 
to throw the remaining pro-visions into the Moji- 
dego rather than leave them .for the invaders. 

The misery entailed by this exodus exceeded 
anything witnessed in the course of Sir John 
Moore^s disastrous retreat on Goriiiia. ^Moreover, 
the sufferers w'ere the peacef\il citizens -who hut 
the year before had showm the utmost kindnesB 
and hospitality to the troopjs they noiv saw lleeing 
]>efore the victorious French, leaving the poor 
Portuguese, as they tlieniseives believed, to their 
dreadful fate. War’s ironies could hardly have 
devised a more tingic situation or one more pain- 
ful to both troops and civilians. 

Lord Loiidonderry, desc.ribiug what came under 
his own observation, says : ^ Spectacles more afflict- 
iiig than the prompt obedience on the part of 
the Portuguese presented it were hard matter even 
to imagine. Crowds of men, -women, and children, 
of the sick, the aged, and the infirm, as well as 
of the robust and llie young, covered the roads 
and the fields in every direction. Mothers, with 
tlieir in.fants at tlieir Ineasts ; old meit, scarcely 
able to totter aloiig, made way cliicily by the aid 
of their sons and ctinghtcTS ; whilst the wliole 
wayside soon became strewed with bedding, 
blaiikelp, and other sorts of iioiisehold furnitiire, 
which the weary fugitives were unable to carry 
farther. Tliose who forsook their dwellings 
forsook them under the persuasion that they 
sljould never behold tlmni again ,* and the agony 
which such an a 2 }preliension appeared to excite 
among the majority exceeds any attempt afe 
description.’ 

Colonel Tomkinsoii tells us that Hhc whole 
road was covered -with -families of the first rank 
in Coimbixi, w'alking on foot wath bundles on, 
their heads. I went into one or two houses,’ ho 
continues, ^ which the jieople had only left in the 
morning. We found sheep, turkeys, geese, and 
-fowls in greatest abundance, and tabk-linen, shirts, 
with every othear kind of thing, left in the houses 
for the enemy. Not an inliabiUnt remained' 
bfihind. A person in Coimbra went back to fctelx 
some gold chains left behind in mistake, andj. 
never again saw her family^ The Colonel' ibexi" 
goea on to explain that, in consequence of tJ'ie 
short time allowed to the inhabitants for remov*. - 
ing their goods, some had not time to- remove 
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any and many not one-lialf of tlieir property ; 
besides, as many of tlie carts bad been taken for 
tile use of tlie troops, tbeir owners were left 
witlxoiit conversances. 

Ferliaps tbe most painfully realistic picture of 
tins dreadful retreat is that toucbed in by Sir 
William Napier. He says: ‘As tbe inbabitants 
bad unfortunately delayed removing tbeir pro- 
perty till we were actually on tbe mai'cb tbroiigb 
tbe town, tbe burry, frigbt, and confusion were 
beyond description, and I never witnessed so 
beart-rending a scene. Beautiful women and 
young cbildren, tbe aged, tlie decrepit, tbe sick, 
tbe poor, nobles and peasants, all in one dense 
mass of inisei'y, wretchedness, and confusion ; some 
barefoot, others crying ; -women tearing tbeir hair, 
with loud lamentations and calling on every saint 
in tbe calendar -for protection ; and all drenched 
with rain, tbe weather being bad. And to crown 
all, when we, who w’ere tbe last of the troops, 
were passing tbe prison, wbicb ’was also tbe mad- 
house, tbe unfortunate inmates, prisoners and 
maniacs, were all at the grated window’s rending 
tbe air with -wild shrieks of despair at seeing tbe 
whole population of tbe city driven before us 
through tbe gate ; and these -wretched creatures 
being all locked in, and a fire having broken out 
in some bouses close by them, they with reason 
expected every moment it -would communicate 
with the prison, and that they must all perish 
ill the flames 1 British officers and soldiers could 
not stand this sight, and -we soon broke open 
tbe gates and let them loose. The maniac, the 
murderer, and the thief ivere turned ^ adrift ■with- 
out a moment’s hesitation or an instant’s thought, 
by which many a villain of the deepest dye -was 
again let loose upon society and escaped the 
pimishmeiit due to his crimes.’ He feelingly 
adds : ‘ I could not help cursing war and all its 
dreadful attributes, and inwnrdly feeling that I 
w^as myself one of tbe instruments by wdiicb so 
much misery -^vas inflicted on a poor, guiltless 
race of inofleiisive liiiman beings, -who were being 
scourged so severely, for what?— the inordinate 
ambition and personal aggrandisement of a ruth- 
less soldier, Napoleon Bonaparte ! ’ 

How exactly these remarks — with a few altera- 
tions in names — apply to tbe recent ' situation 
in South Africa wdll at once strike every honest 
-reader ; ^ and in both cases tbe real authors of 
all these miseries -were safely ensconced in distant 
; corners of Europe, poisoning the public mind 
, and flooding the press with their abominable lies ! 

■ ^ ' Faee to face with these appalling scenes, was 
' surprising that many thoughtful officers should 
feel doubts as to the .wisdom and the justice of 
uiemire whieh had all this misery to 

;:pass? Lord Londonderry, for one, says : ‘At the 
moment there ■webe few amongst us who seemed 
not disposed. to view it: with reprobation; because, 
whilst they condemned its apparent violation 
’t>f every feeling of humanity and justice, they 


doubted the soundness of the policy in whidi it ’ " 
originated. But there can be no question uo^. 
that this very measure, more perhaps than any 
other, preserved Portugal from subjugation aid ’ 
England from defeat.’ 

IJnfortunately, Wellington’s designs: were hit 
imperfectly executed. Portions of the territory 
W'ere never cleared. Nay, according to Napkr. 

‘ the inhabitants remained ; the mills were little 
injured and quickly repaired ; and there were 
ample means to have carried off ten times tk 
quantity of provisions left for the enemy, whidi ;• 
conld not then have remained a w^eek before tliti 
Lines, and his retreat vvould have been attendeii 
wdth famine and disaster.’ Who was to blame 
for this I According to Napier, it was tlie ' 
‘criminal conduct’ of the miserable intriguers 
installed at Lisbon that ‘really nourisbed tlie '.f 
war.’ It was tbeir w^orse tlian negligence tliat 
wrung from Wellington tbe bitter cry, ‘It 
is beart-breaking to contemplate tbe cbance of i 
failure from siicb obstinacy and folly.’ : 

Tbe autumnal rains bad set in with tkir 
accustomed torrential force long ere tbe advaned 
guards of tbe army bad entered tbe Lines, in- ‘ 
tensifying the sufferings of the wretebed fugitives 
to an incredible degree, and greatly impeding 
tbeir progress ; and thus, wdtli accumulating 
horrors, the human torrent rolled southwards. 
On the 5tli of October — a week after the migra- 
tion liad fairly set in~-a British officer conimand* 
ing at Torres Yedras wu’ote : ‘ Everything is in 
confusion : tbe peojile are all running awuy, and 
a string of men, -^vomen, and children, in ear?, 
on animals, and on foot, crowd every road to 
Lisbon. No one wdil believe that the army will 
bait till it reaches St J Lilian [at tbe mouth of th 
Tagus], and all order and authority is beginning 
to be lost.’ The influx of such a host of destt 
tute and starving creatures raised the gravest 
a]3prebeiisions in Lisbon. The number of people 
that bad to be nourished was estimated at three 
Iximdred tbousand, irrespective of about one hun- 
dred and twenty tbousand troops ; and tbe task 
of providing food and shelter for this great 
multitude tbrougbout tbe winter was a gigantic 
one. Nevertheless it 'U’as accompflisbed. ' < 

Ail classes united in tbe endeavour to mitigate 
tbe snflerings of tbe poor creatures to the utmost 
of tbeir power. ‘The inbabitants of Lisbon/;; 
wrote an eye-witness, ‘particularly those of the .. 
higher ranks, received tbe emigrants from tk ^ 
provinces with open arms, and contributed in 
every possible way to tbeir relief. People, of . 
all ranks and even characters were united in 
a common sympathy, with tbeir suffering com- 
patriots. Persons but little suspected of generosity i 
or of possessing tender or generous feelings ; 
showed both compassion and bounty on the pre- 
sent melancholy occasion,’ . ' - ' 

Yet, strange as it must seem, Lisbon, after , the 
first alarm, became, as it were, intoxicated by.^ 
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strong feeling of security: the result of tlie 
iimu table reacto after recent weeks of awful 
suspense. ^ Tliei'e iiciver was a period, wrote a 
British officer who was a witness of what he 
describe-!, ‘ wlieii this city was more crowded with 
olijects of misery, or when pio^nsioiis were mox^e 
extra^xigantly clear ; yet at no time liad their 
Ihcatocs been better filled, their societies more 
gay and brilliant, than wheii seventy thousand 
vindictive eneinies lay within sixteen miles of 
the city, panting for the. plunder of it. It is 
but justice to add,^ he goes on, Mffiat everything 
wlvlcli prudence and huinanity could suggest was 
done by the inhabitants of Lisbon to alleviate 
tlie public misfortune. Charitable institutions 
were set on foot, and food was daily distributed 
to such of the fugitives as were necessitous and 
lielpless, while labour was provided for the others.^ 
Kor was the British, nation, backward in showing 
its sympathy with the stricken subjects of its 
Luicient ally.’ The House of Commons voted 
for the relief of the poor sufferers a sum of one 


Ixiiiidred thousand pounds ; while a sum at least 
equal to this was raised by voluntary sul xscrij)- 
tioiis ; and the money was very judiciously em- 
ployed in the purchase and freightage of >siich 
thirig.s ill Great Britain as the Portuguesie were 
most immediately in want of. A large additional 
sum was subsequently sent from England with a 
yi(iw to resettling the peasantry on their derelict 
farms 5 and a joint Commission, partly British 
and partly Portuguese, was engaged for several 
months in examining claims and apportioning 
tlie award. And the sequel? A Lisbon paper 
wliidi boasts of a large circulation and consider- 
aide influence recently referred to England as 
Mdiat nest of pirates who have never come to 
Portugal without carrying away far more than 
they brought’ ! 

So Lisbon was saved, and with it the cause 
of European freedom ; but at what frightful cost 
the world will never know. Great Britain still 
bears the burden of that tremendous contest in 
her National Debt. 
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CHAPTER VIL — BARON QUINZELL, IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR. 


BzVE-EOWS reached Paris as an 
unconsidered unit of a curiously 
mixed company of travellers aud 
early holiday tourists. Tlnre he 
Silent as little time as he possibly 
could, taking the iii’st opjxortunity 
continuing his journey. Fifteen hours later 
lie arrived at Graaden, and sought quarters in a 
snuili hotel miu'li favoured by travellers of an 
iiri] nvt entious de.gcr i | >t ion, 

III the evening of that day, find not till then, 
lie set alioiit Ids business. He had taken care 
to armnge his programme beforrdiand, making all 
the necessary impiiries in a way which proved 
that he had not forgotten what he liad learned 
so many years before. His first act was to 

proceed to the official quarter of tlie city, to 

the residence of the Imperial Chancellor, Baron 
Quinzeli. , ■ 

Here he was received by a coiqde of digni- 
fied servants with the very natural rebuke that 
* .His Excellency was not receiving visitors.’ M'.r 
Barrows, however, was not to he repulsed. 

‘His Excel.lency will consent to see me,’ he 

replied in Styrian, though with a distinct English 
accent. ‘I will wait.’ And he lianded one of 
them a sealed note, which he had evidently pre- 
pared in view of such a cheek as this. 

His assured manner had the effect he had in- 
tended. The note was taken in, and as a result 
the visitor was conducted to a small waiting-room, 
where he sat tulone for some fifteen minutes. 
Wliatever hia business might be, it was evident 
that the Chancellor did not wish to give his 


servants any imjiression of its importance. After 
that time he was told that he would now be 
received. 

The Chancellor Quinzeli was one of those men 
of whom it might be said not only that speech 
had been given them to conceal tlieir thoughts, 
l)ut also tliat a countenance had been given them 
in order that they niiglit conceal their feelings* 
Plain, alert, imperturbalile, it Iiad been said that 
he had never been surprised. During his reign 
as Chancellor he had distinguished himself by 
the way in which he had brought order and rule 
out of the chaos of Styrian parties, and combined 
a resolute firmness wntli a policy of conciliation 
and consolidation. He had a genius for seizing 
adverse circumstances, and treating tliem in such 
a manner that they seemed tt.> have been fore- 
seen, and often prox^ed to be circumstances of 
fortune rather than of difficulty ; aud this was 
the best proof of the quickness with xvhich he 
grasped the features of a new situation, and 
decided exactly where he should stand with 
regard to it. In addition to these gifts, he 
possessed a charm of manner which ex^^en his 
enemies acknowledged, while it ha,d been claimed 
for him that he preferred a straight course to a 
crooked one whenex^er there was a choice to be 
■ mad^I ;hetweeii V 'Iheslwp.' 

At the time of Hr Barrows’s entrance he was 
dictating to a secretaiy, and he did not pause; 
when he saw the stranger upon the idircvdiold. 
The last direction was gixmn, and then the third ^ 
person silently left the room. The Chancellor 
turned to Mr Barroxv.g, picking up a note from 
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the table at the same time. It was the note 
which his visitor had sent in. 

^Mr Barrows?’ he said questioningly. ‘Erom 
England?’ 

It is difficult to say what kind of reception the 
visitor had expected ; hut it was quite plain 
that he was immediately put at his ease by the 
one he received. He advanced a little. 

®YeSj ;vour Excellency/ he replied. 

The Chancellor glanced at the pa]>er again. 
^You have written a name liere^ sir. You say 
that you come iq^on the business of a man who 
has long passed away.’ 

‘Yes, your Excellency. I feared that you 
would not see me unless you knew that I had 
some claim upon your time. I felt that that 
name would be remembered.’ 

The Chancellor glanced at the paper yet once 
more. Then he tore it across several times with 
great care, his plain, strongly cut features quite 
inscrutable. As he turned back to Mr Barrows 
lie might have been, for all that his face be- 
trayed, examining an applicant for some minor 
official post or questioning a secretary U 2 ^on some 
trilling matter of detail. 

‘Yes,’ he said; ‘naturally that name would 
claim my notice. Then what is your business, 
Mr Barrows ?’ 

It was evident that ]\Ir Barrows had trained 
himself well; also that he had made up his 
mind to be as plain and direct as possible. 

‘It is this, your Excellency,’ he said, with just 
a trace of nervousness* in his , speech. ‘ I have 
come from England on behalf of two exiles, 
ladies from Lusia. I .speak of the Countess 
Hamar and her daughter. I have an appeal to 
make to the Emperor on their behalf, and I ask 
you to procure me the honour of an interview 
with His Majesty.’ 

Tliere was a pause, 

‘ An interview with His Majesty 1 ’ echoed the 
Chancellor, as if he w’ere considering the suggestion 
with some surprise. ‘That is not easy to obtain.’ 

‘It is never difficult to your Excellency.’ 

‘Eurther, Mr Barrows,’ the Chancellor went on, 
heedless of the remark further, such an inter- 
view would remind His Majesty of an iin^deasant 
incident. In one of his advanced age this is not 
to be desired.’ 

So - far the inter%dew had been of the smoothest, 

; 'fqr, the : statesm simply feeling his way to 

a full understanding of the situation. Now, how- 
beqame closer,. Mr Barrows seemed to 
admit the force of the objection by his greater 
earnestnks.' . 

;; .‘That, E3:cellen.cy, is a point which I have 
.considered^, Only ;the -greatest necessity makes 
ask this things. My^ purpose is to save 
• two' innocent and friendless women from the 
hands of. powerful 'and linscrupulous enemy, 
An , interview ; may give His Majesty pain ; 
bitt . there is. very much at stake. ,I ask for 


an hour ; but I am giving all that I can give^ 
my life 1 ’ 

Checked by his rising emotion, he stopped sikI. 
deiily. But the busy mind of the Chancellor 
been at Work, and not a motion had 
unheeded, not an allusion but had been marlcel 
on the instant. Before the last sentence ^ ^ 
been spoken it is probable that he had gue.s«Cf| 
correctly at the identity of the ‘powerful eiieuiY’ 
and that from this knowledge he had gained g 
fair idea of the general situation. 

‘Then your purpose,’ he. said, ‘is 

‘Restoration,’ answered Mr Barrows softly. 

‘Restoration?’ echoed the Cliancelloi\ ‘Abl’ 

He surveyed his visitor calmly. It was tk- 
siirvey of one who is accustomed to judging and 
ajq^raising his fellou'-iiien, and one who leaves no 
possible motive rmj)robed in his search for cause 
and reason. Mr Barrows thought of aiiotkr 
point, which he had passed too lightly. 

‘As for His Majesty/ he said, ‘I liave hopes 
that my action will serve to heal an old wound.’ 

The Chancellor asked another question. ‘And 
what if you cannot have this interview?’ 

‘That,’ was the reply, ‘is in your Excellency’s 
hands.’ 

Perhaps the statesman liked the answer. Ap- 
parently he had ho more questions to ask, for 
he stood silent, his hands at his back, liis eyes 
turned towards the table littered with writing, 
his face in shadow, but with the soft glow of a 
shaded lamp) falling around it from behind. 'For 
Mr Barrows it was a long and anxious paxise. 

It was broken suddenly. ‘ To-morrow,’ said 
the Cbaiicelior thoughtfully, ‘you shall have your 
answer. You may come here by eleven o’clock.’ 

‘I thank your Excellency,’ said Mr Barrows. 

The interview ^Yas over. Instead of calling a 
servant, the Baron, v'itliout a word, conducted 
his visitor from the room, and then led the war 
from the main corridor into a smaller one. This 
brought them to a side-door facing a deserted 
street. 

‘ This is a better way/ said the Chancellor, 
‘To this door you will come to-morrow.’ 

That was all. Mr Barrows p>assed out, and the 
door closed silently behind him. Making his 
way back throiigli the quieter streets of the city, 
he returned to his hotel, and piassed the re- 
mainder of the evening in his room. 

He spent a night of restlessness and anxiety. 
One part of Iiis trial had now passed, and it had 
passed in a better manner than he had dared to 
hope ; but he saw that the way was not 3 -efe 
clear. In dealing with statesmen nothing must 
be taken for granted, and nothing regarded 
certain nntil it had been acconipAisbed, Yet he 
knew the reputation of the Chancellor, tund; 
indeed, knew a great , deal more ; and all that- he; 
knew, as w’'eil as the incidents of the interview, 
gave, hinr a certain confidence. That keen ’ and 
able brain would weigh this matter in its every 
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aspect, aiifl woiiH sift it tlioroiiglilj. It would 
lUurdKir tlie poiiita as tliey rose, good and evil; 
and exactly as tlie iininljers stood at last, so 
would Ids "action be. Mr Barrows thought he 
had put his case in such a w'ay that it was a 
sii'oug case ; but he tormented himself all night 
with the thought that it might have been 
Hi rouge r. Fn‘ histance, might he not liave used 
a name instead of tlje ]ilimse "'a ]iowerful and 
unscrupulous OAiemy,^ knowing, as- lie knew, that 
the OhaiuMt|l(jr and (lount Brode liad 3io sym])athy 
with, eat'h other? Yet on full, consideration he 
felt iliaJ/ hc". had done wisely not to use a name. 

As it was, his impression of the ('J1'taneel]<n' as 
one st.ut-f.^sman stood in oppt>sil,ioii to his know- 
lodge of diplumatJsts as a bod}^ and this gave 
him a very troubkuis time heiore morning came. 
When he W'ent to keep his appointment', it wars 
w’ith a douhtfvil heart and a hesitating step. 

On reaching the house, however, he found that 
lie was looked fur. Tlie dooi' opened as he 
readied it, and a mute servant ushered him into 
the cabinet There lie found the Chancellor 
waiting. : 

His greeting was answered briefly. Then came 
the other answer. 

ha.\n seen His Majest.y, Mr Barrows. He 
has eoiisciited to grant you an interview this 
morning.’ 

Yraldiing the eJTect of this abrupt arinoiince- 
incnr, the Clumccdlor savr relief {'ind some other 
eiiiotlo'ii — could it ]>e graiitufle? — appear in his 
visitor’s face. ‘Come/ he said an instant later, 
wo . will go at once.’ 

He led the way, and Barrou'fs accompanied 
him in silence. They passed into the gardtons of 
the Chancellor’s house, wdiich were very extcii- 
; fur this quarter of t.he great city wms 
entirely devoted to otlicial ptirjioses, containing 
not only the Government residences, but also the 
Congress buildings and the Imperial Palace. IMr 
Barrows knew that tlie Chancellor’s house was 
that whicli stood nearest to the palace, and saw' 
that liis ordeal was close at hand. 

Presently they reached, at the end of the 
garden, a door, wdiidi the Chancellor opened 
with a private key. A short covered -way 
brought them to another door, wdicre an armed 
sentry stood on guard. lie saluted the Chan- 
cellor, who opened this door in the same w'a}". 
Mr Barrows followed, ami found himself standing 
in the imperial gardens. 

They lay xitterly deserted in the morning sun- 


shine, silent save for the murmur of fountains 
and the cooing of numberless doves. As the two 
entered Mr Barrows had a glimj^se of the palace in 
the distance, rising wliite-f routed upon a series of 
terraces, brilliant with flowers and gleaming with 
statuary. It was only a glimpse, however, for 
Ilia guide turned into a ■walk which led them 
awuy from the jialace at right angles, and which 
was sheltered by trill shrubs. In a few minutes 
they reached, a snudl summer-house, standing 
wheri?, scn'cral paths converged. 

Hlis Majesty,’ said the Chanotdior, ‘will see 
you here. If yon please, you will wait until he 
comes,’ 

He led t-h.e way into the building, which was 
simply furnished. They looked round in silence. 
Then the Baron faced his visitor, 

Clearing in nvind the pain of associations — 
remembering wiiat His Majesty has suffered, and 
his advanced age—you will be discreet?’ 

I^lr Barro^vs breathed deep. * I ’will be discreet,’ 
lie answered quietly. 

That vras the last -word. The Chancellor 
waffled awuy, taking a path to%vards the palace. 

If Mr Barrorv.s had found the night of mi cer- 
tainty trying, this period of waiting in the midst 
of silent sunshine was much more so. One 
difficulty had vanishecl, only to give greater 
pi'ominence to the next ; and he wms face to face, 
sooner than he had expected, with that which 
wais the mo.st difficult iiart of his adventure. He 
had time to realise this wiiile he w^aited ; and 
the realisation threiv him into a .state of agita- 
tion which, boded ill for the fulfilment of his 
] dodge to he di.serect. He paced the chamber 
unevenly, now" pausing to move a diair, uoir 
bending over the table to examine with unob- 
servant eyes the books scattered upon it. All tbe 
wdiilc he strained his ears to listen, and turned 
again and again to glance at the turn of the path 
w'hich the Chancellor had taken. 

The moments passed slowly— all the more 
slowly, it seemed, because of tlie stillness ; and 
they w"ere moments during wdiieli lie lived in- 
tensely ; but at length his strainhig ear caught 
the sound of footsteps. As soon as he heard 
them they seemed to strike loud \ipon the still- 
ness. Breathlessly he watched the turn in the 
path. 

Then an old gentleman in gray, tall and niili- 
tary in figure, but wdtli the unmistakable stoop 
of age, came round the corner and apx>roaclied 
the simuner-lioiise. 









' *rv^' ' 
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SWIMMING: IN PEACE AND IN WAR'. 

WITH PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 

By Kael Blind. 


■8 S it not extraordinary tlxat in a 
country like England the noble 
art of easily and rapidly moving 


■ ^1 with your hands and feet through 
river, lake, and sea should be so 
strangely neglected among the mass 
of the people? In a sporting column I recently 
read : — 

‘The deterioration of swimming in the south 
of England is becoming more marked every 
year, and no serious eiforts are being made to 
arrest the process. The difference in style between 
swimmers from the north and those in the south 
is apiiarent to the inexperienced eye. All the 
championships are in the hands of the northerners. 
Many reasons for tliis state of tilings can be 
adduced. Sw-imming is better taught in the 
north of England. In the south there are few 
teachers of proved ability. Attendants have been 
■ employed who have been unable to swim. It 
is no cause for wonder that boys — hundreds 
of them — tiiught by poor instructoi's should 
develop bad, ugly, and indifferent methods of ! 
progression.’ 

Ill the next paragraphs of that sporting com- 
munication no mention is made of river, lake, or 
sea, but merely ‘public baths’ are referred to, 
and, in a single line, ‘a few free open bathing- 
places.’ This in itself is curiously noteworthy. It 
looks as if swimming ■were merely a tpiestion of 
bodily exercise in a closed building — not in the 
natural courses of -water under the canopy of the 
sky, and often amidst circumstances of wind, 
weather, and dangerous currents calculated to 
tax the presence of mind of the swimmer to the 
utmost. Yet that is a paramount consideration 
for the true devotee of this athletic art — an art 
invigorating in the highest degree in x>eace, and 
frecpiently most serviceable in war, when streams 
are to be crossed. The English soldier, however, 
is not — unlike the soldiers of foreign armies, 
where there is universal service — compelled to 
learn swimming. 

As to the difference in style between swim- 
■ mers from the north of England and those in 
the south I cannot speak, never having had 
. anything to do with the subject in the way 
of competition. This, however, I may assert with 
- a degree of regret, that every good swimmer from 
the Continent, when coming here, has but too 
much' reason to exprcvss surprise at hiiding that 
, ! 3 Q healthy and useful an exercise is far less 
practised in this country than one would expect 
^ among a people of islanders, nurtured, or at any 
‘ rate surrounded, hy the deep. 

■'‘'Only guite recently, again, I had such an 


experience. A young relative of mine, an Oxford 
student — English by race and birth, but partly 
brought up abroad— confessed to me that , he was 
rather taken aback at the apparent neglect of 
swimming among his countrymen in general, 
and at the poor show even those who evidently 
are conversant with the art make in the sea j 
professionals and a few men trained dor com- 
petition, of course, excejited. 

When, a great many years ago, I first came to 
England, I was even more astounded. I had 
swum in the Ehine and the Keckar, and in the 
German Ocean, and I was positively dismayed on 
seeing the state of things here. No doubt matters 
have considerably bettered since, especially even 
among women. Still, there is the largest margin 
imaginable for further impiwement. Every year 
since 1854 I have been at the seaside in the 
south, the west, and the south-east of England, 
and on the coast of North Wales, genexally for 
six weeks, and often for two months ; swimming 
every day, irrespective of weather, mainly at 
high tide, either before breakfast or before erne 
o’clock. Once, at Hastings, I got, not exactly 
to my pleasure, among a dark slioal of dolphins 
tliat suddenly rose, and from which I had to 
swim away with the utmost speed. At another 
time I experienced much difficulty in avoiding 
the tentacles of numerous slimy creatures in the 
bay of Llandudno, one of which, when I had got 
hack to the hathiiig-macliine, I actually found 
sitting on the sfcex)s; not to speak of masses of 
troublesome jelly-fishes which lately appeared at 
Eastbourne. 

I merely mention this to show that I have 
had good o^jportunities for observation in every 
way. All the more so because, from the interest 
I have taken in the subject since boyhood, I 
frequently make it a point, when out of the 
water, to watch those that are in, either from 
the shore or from the pier, which for years I 
took as my starting-point. 

Now, what has always struck me, and still 
strikes me unpleasantly and quite incomprehen- 
sibly, is that a race so brave — I mean both men 
and women, boys and girls — and one so zealously 
given to athletic pursuits, is woefully failing, 
in more than one respect, in -what might be 
assumed to be one of its native elements. Ex- 
cellent rowing there is, no doubt, in boats ; but 
what about rowing your own body witlx its 
natural oars ? 

First of all, a strange shyness has to be men- 
tioned as to going into the water at all unless 
there be a somewhat favourable temperature. . ■ If 
the air is ever so slightly fresh, you hnd, 
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almost invariably tliat the beaeb is nearly 
deserted. Even young fellows then go by pre- 
ference to an indoor public bath I To my 
amazement I have seen young friends, former 
university students, who as boys had been 
brought up at an educational establishment at 
the. seaside, and who had learnt swimming at a 
public bath, actually going in summer, at the 
very same seaside place, quite regularly to the 
public bath, until, partly by coaxing, x^^^'tly 
bj?* taunts, I made them come out into the open 
salt-water. 

If the weather is a trifle cold, I have found by 
long experience that you generally have the beach 
almost, or sometimes quite, to yourself in the 
early hours of the morning — say, at six -thirty, 
seven, or even eight o’clock. The few who 
venture in are continually heard to ex- 
claim, ‘Bitterly cold I ’ when the water is just 
pfleasantly fresh. I trust I will be excused— 
as I have, after all, a good object in view — for 
mentioning that under these circumstances I 
have often asked myself, ‘Are the Teutonic 
Anglo-Saxons really changed so nmch— nay, 
have they become such a shivery race as to 
make one conclude that they had been trans- 
planted here from some Southern clime?’ There 
•are, it need not be said, a few eccentrics who 
bathe in the open throughout the year, either 
in ponds or in the sea, even as there are abroad 
some who have the ice broken for themselves in 
rivers for the same purpose. But this does not 
affect the general state of things, which to my 
mind amounts to a mystery. 

Eor the better encouragement of those who 
show such strange timorous coyness as regards 
the coldness of the sea-w^ater, it may be said 
that it is often warmer than the temperature 
of the air seems to indicate. Only a quiclc, 
hearty clip or plunge is -vranted to overcome the 
first feeling. Ko one can become a truly efficient 
swimmer— that is to say, in the way of being 
able to meet great danger in case of need — who 
does not make it a point to go in day by day, 
thus becoming conversant 'with all the various 
moods of the sea or of rivers. Not only have 
ebb and flood to be studied 5 but also tbe 
extremely changeable quality of sea-water has 
to be coped with. There are days when you 
shoot, as it were, like an arrow through the 
water, so light and rapid is the carrying power 
it possesses, in spite of the calmness of the 
surface, and cpiite irrespective of the state of the 
tide, whether high or low. There are other days 
when jon are pulled back, as it were, as by 
a magnetic force. 

On some days the bitter saline contents of the 
sea are stirred up more powerfully, as may 
easily be felt when you get a gulp of them into 
your mouth by choppers or breakers, which from 
too. frequent repetition may become dangerous to 
life. On other days the water is far less bitter. 


All this is probably the result of strange dia- 
turbanees at ,the bottom of the sea. I have 
frequently asked others as to their experience 
in that respect; but they were generally rather 
astonished at hearing ■ these facts mentioned. 
Even the easily ascei’tainable fact that the water 
of the German Ocean— that great lierring-pond, 
which seems to be p>roperly salted in advance for 
that useful fish— is more strongly briny than 
that of the Channel did not seem to hate 
struck them. 

Here we come to another question ’which is 
in close connection with the foregoing : Why do 
those who evidently can swim well venture out 
so little, preferring to hug the shore, and so 
missing all the proper training which comes from 
such special studies as are necessary in the 
variable element we have to deal wuth? The 
answer I always got was that they ‘ fear getting 
the cramp.’ I cannot understand it, unless a 
person is foolish enough to go into the water 
soon after a meal. A really skilful swimmer, 
even if he got cramp in the legs, would not 
be quite at the mercy of the -^vaves. He must 
be able to lie on his back perfectly still, whether 
with his arnivS stretched along the legs, like a 
piece of wood floating, or with arms akimbo, 
or spread out ill cross form in case there ivere 
heavy waves. The fact that this is quite easy, 
that man can float without making the slightest 
movement, ought to give confidence to those who 
are nervously inclined. By nature man can thus 
swim. It is only the faint-heartedness of many 
wdiieh makes them grasp convulsive] 3?- and inces- 
santly at the xiiista, Me water. Thereby’^ they 
destroy its canying power, which in the sea, 
it need scarcely be mentioned, is very great— - 
much greater than in rivers. 

From 'ivhat is usually called ‘cramp,* hut 
which in medical science would be attributed 
to another cause, I have knowui a young man, 
a remarkably fine -looking German from the 
Baltic province of Kurland in Bussia, to be 
drowuied near me at Eastbourne, at the head 
of the pier, where he bad gone in. He went 
under ivhilst I had just begun dressing. His 
disappearance was only observed after some 
time. There “was no boat near ; but even if 
there had been one, his wdiereabouts could not 
have heeii detected. As his body was only 
washed, ashore, near the Burlington Hotel, three 
da5"s afterwards, I confess I felt rather a dislike 
to going ill again at that particular spot until 
the corpse had come up. It was not a pleasant 
idea that you might possibly strike upon the 
dead man in jumping from the pier. At the 
inquest it was ascertained that he had plunged 
in immediately after a heavy breakfast. No- 
wonder he lost his life. 

Years ago, while swimming at Brighton from 
the beach to the pier -head, I met a young 
man who had swum the same distance; ' It ' is' 
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certaiDly not a very great feat. Still, it in- 
terested me, considering tlie rarity of tlie occnr- 
rence, to find out the man’s nationality. So I 
engaged him out there in a little conversation. 
His first word showed me, by Im pronunciation, 
that he was not an Englishman but a Frencliman. 
We therefore went on for a while in his own 
language, and then parted. In France, as in 
Germany, swimming is actually more generally 
practised than here. Historically speaking, we 
know since Csesar’s time how much our people 
were given to that healthy exercise. In Ger- 
niany, swimming is compulsory in the army ; 
and quite right too. It is a means of preserving 
many a soldier’s life in campaigns in which 
rivers have to be crossed, often in a hurry, when 
there is little time for pioneers’ work in the 
way of laying pontoons. 

Thinking of such possible ^Ya^like emergencias 
in a na.tion’s life, one feels somewhat annoyed 
at the .sight presented by a mass of swimmers, 
or rather bathers, either in the open air or 
at public baths. Every year you may ol^jserve 
boys and men at the seaside elamheriug upon 
a board moored near the shore, exposing them- 
selves for many minutes to the ga^e of those 
on the beach ; then diving ; clambering up again, 
and sunning themselves once more ; and so on 
until they return to their machines. The}' 
scarcely do anything else. In public baths 
you may see many using the spring-board in 
a similar way, diving nearly the whole time, 
io the discomfort of swimmers. It is most 
absurd. Ho'w niucli better could they employ 
their leisure ! 

Hever have I, during all the long years I 
regularly stayed for months at the seaside, seen 
any one trending water. It is a most excellent 
and useful exercise, to be done either with arms 
held aloft or wdih hands on the hips. ’When 

• 1 have been treading winter at some place -where 
I had not been before, the attendants generally 
beeahie alarmed. I remember one occasion when 
the batliing-'vyoman of the place shouted, *Jim! 
Tom ! the gintleman as a-drownding ! ’ and ex- 
citedly -wanted the a]3pliances for saviaag life to 
be brought down. As it was full-tide near a 
strongly slopixag shore, I could only smile at the 
unnecessary hubbub, and calm the excitement by 
a deprecatory -wave of the hand. 

Once’ I asked a professional performer at 
h^tboume, wdio really did w'onderfiil feats from 
Mm pier before an admiring public, whether he 
would tread water a:iext day, holding his clothes 

• ahuve his head., I, told him that, to my surprise, 
~ I’ hnd' never seen any one treading water in this 

<50unU*j^' It, need not be said that this feat, too, 
my prove, useful m war. Hor is it difficult 

• l| you hold your heixd w’-ell back. The profes- 


a man swimming through the surf ; though 
going in, -with proper calculation, is ^by no 
means so dangerous as it appears, if you dive 
under a breaker and quickly come out on the 
other side. Coming back only inwolves some 
peril. But if you have presence of mind to 
calculate and watch for the comjiarative lull 
which usually happens after six or seven tremen- 
dous waves— whilst you are tacking to and fro in 
the meantime— and if you are iiimhle enough 
then to rush quickly out, the performance is 
quite feasible and affords as much pleasure to- 
the resolute swimmer a.s any other athletic 
hlose shave.’ Sometimes, it is true, I have been 
throwui on the shingle by a pursuing wave of 
angry Hereus ; but I always managed, ainidst 
the blinding spume, to scramble out uninjured — ^ 
excepting a few unimportant abrasions now and 
then. The satisfaction of thus dodging the 
tricky sea-god is not to he despised. But the 
exercise is highly useful in case of a ship-wreck, 
when there are heavy surging breakers near the 
shore. 

Curiously enough, also, one never sees any one 
s-^vinmiing with one hand, tlic other being held 
aloft. Yet this again is not difficult even in the 
heaviest sea. I need scarcely say how useful the 
practice would be in tiying to save a drowning 
j)erson, or in ca.se one arm had been hurt in 
slii}nvi*eck. 

On one occasion— tlie only o-ne ^Yhen I wa.s in 
great and imminent danger, though I had swum 
for ever so nuiny years in the heaviest and 
stormiest seas— the ability of breasting the waves 
-with a single hand stood me in good stead. 
It was in the Lake of Geiie-S’a thirteen years 
ago. I had forgotten that tbe Ehone, the most 
ra])id river in Europe, nin.s through the lake. 
Not noticing a red-pauitcd buoy which is set 
as a limit for swimmers, I -went far beyond. 

Unfortunately, I had not brought my own 
short, elastic baihing-drawer.s with me, but had 
. to use long ones lent to me, which we]*e to be 
' tied with a string. When I had proceeded for 
I some distance the action of the rapid Rhone 
water loosened the string and I tried to fasten 
it again whilst treading -water. I found it 
impossible ; no sooner were the drawers tied 
than they again became loose. Then I attempted 
to fa.sten them whilst floating, but presently was 
shot far away through the enormous current. At 
last I tried to slip them off altogether, but 
this too became impossible. So I held them 
with one hand, ancl, swimming -with the other, 
attempted to return. But I found the current 
almost insiqxerable — so much so that for a 
moment I doubted whether I ought not rather 
to make for the shore, out of the Rhone current, 
instead of for the starting-point, uhich was a 
bathing establishment The thought, however, 
that I might thus suddenly strike upon a hidden 
sharp rock— as I- did once, rather unjAeasantly^ 
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Oil the Devonsliire coast— lieM me back. So I 
struck out once more with might and main for 
tlie starting-point, but soon found that I could 
not make any headway. I became breathless and 
exhausted. A false iiride,. which I could not 
oYorcome, prevented me from shouting for help. 
Nor would my voice, had I done so, perhaps 
have heen heard. 

In this plight I at last held out one of my 
arms, all the while swimming, or rather being 
driven backward by the current, with the loose 
drawers hampering me badly. Far in the 
distance this was seen. The head attendant, 
who had ivatclied the unusual case, concluding 
that I was in danger, came to mj rescue 
with a boat. I was already too exhausted to 
clamber into the boat, and could only gi’asp 
the rope. On landing I spat blood for some ten 
minutes. 

My wife, who, with my sister-in-law, had 
observed the whole affair from afar on the 
terrace of an hotel, had no idea of the peril I 
had been in. She felt no alarm even when I 
occasionally seemed to disappear for a while, 
being acciistomedj as she said afterwardvS, to such 
evolutioiis from our stay at the seaside. 

I mention these personal experiences simply to 
show how necessary it is for those who wish 
to become really good swimmei“s, able to save 
themselves or others in cases of emergency, 
and also in cases of shipwreck or of boat 
accidents, to practise continually, each time 


they go into the water, swimming with one hand, 
floating motionless, swimming on the back either 
with feet or hands only, treading water, and so 
forth. 

After all, gaining championships and prizes in 
competitions at i:)ublic baths, or during annual 
regattas under favourable conditions of tide and 
weather, is no proper substitute for one’s own 
training to full efficiency and presence of mind 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

Englishmen are excellent rowers, bold inouii- 
taiii climbers, fearless explorers of unknown 
lands. Why should they not become, in the 
mass of the population, better swimmers — and 
I will at once add, also more given to fencing 
and shooting— instead of devoting themselves 
almost exclusively to cricket and football, which, 
in a moderate way, are certainly very good as 
open-air gamevS? I have for many years often 
preached on that theme to young English 
friends ; but it seems useless. In this respect 
much might be done in public schools by 
those who have a right understanding of the 
matter. 

I will only add that in a country %vhere there 
is so much lung complaint, no better exercise 
could be had than swimming, which widens the 
chest, and therefore produces more room for 
the breathing organ. So I end this well-meant 
appeal, in more than one sense, wdth the ancient 
Greek warriors’ enthusiastic exclamation: ‘ Tha- 
latta ! thalatta ! ’ 
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I W sense of the comic was fast leaving 
nie. I went into a drug-shop and 
asked where the president of the 
bank lived. The man in charge 
said it was a mile out of town, 
and 1 was told the way. Theii I 
said I was just out of the liosp)ital and weak ; 
could I rest a little? 

^:Why, yes.’- ' 

I sat doTO. He asked \vhere I came from. 

^*]SreW/:¥ork.’:- 

‘What’s your husiness?’ 

‘Banker.’ I related my story. 

Then the man said, ‘I w'oiildn’t make it all so 
big. You ought to write novels.’ 

M knew you would not believe me.’ 

‘I don’t, and I’ve got to .shut up,’ 

Then I moved on again and kept moving, like 
a famous boy in a certain novel. I walked out 
of the town in the darkness, and on to a country 
road, feeling better and wdshing I had a cigar. 
At last I got; over a fence and found a lot of 
heaps of hay. On one of these I lay dowm, 

, thankful , for the wmrmtli of a July night. I 


slept -well, and, 'waking at dawn, saw a man 
standing in front of me. I knew him at . once. 
It -was the man who had begged of me as I was- 
entering my ill-fated 'wagon. He had a rake in 
bis hand. 

‘Hullo !’ he said ; ‘better get up. The boss 'will 
be along, and he’s rough on tramp>s.’ 

I rose with some difficulty. The man gave me 
a hand, and said, ‘You look right bad. What’s 
\vrong V, 

I told him I had been hurt and was just out 
of a hospital. .He did not recognise me, which 
wus not surprising. The notion came to me that 
I \vould see if a feliow’--tramp would believe me. 
I said, .‘If I tell you a queer story, will you 
■think'' it^'is’-a "lie?’ -' ' ■ 

‘Why should I?’ ; y ■ 

‘ I am not a tramp. I am a rich man, but no 
'.one. ■■■■here'. believes. it.’ : .. :■^\.,■;..■'k.r^.::■■-■■-:;vA;«^ 

‘Well, wiry not? I was rich once. I had five 
thousand dollars once.’ . ; ' 

, ‘Indeed 1 And it is all gone?’ 

‘Oh yes— old story — ^bad years, mortgage mh 
farm, and busted. No -work, and took to \yaii- 
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deriiig. I got a job ten days ago. When you 
get that fortune back do you remember Thad 
Petersen, Got any money?' 

‘Ho.' 

‘Well, here’s ten cents/ I took it. He had 
asked ; I had answered, ‘ Ho ; ' now he it was 
who gave unasked. I thanked him, and as I 
walked away he cried after me, ‘Bound the 
turn there’s a house. There’s a nice woman lives 
there ; guess she ’ll gi ve you a bite/ 

I W' ent on. I began to see how hard it was to 
tell a true story so as to be believed, I con- 
cluded that, as I meant to make my tongue 
secure my breakfast, I ’would fall back upon 
iction. I went up to the open door of the little 
cottage, and smelt tobacco. This had the double 
effect of giving me a terrible desire to smoke, and 
of making me sure that a man was within, and 
that I was, therefore, less secure of a meal than 
I should have been without the too critical 
charity of my own sex. I knocked with the 
timidity, of the hungry, A very young woman 
came out of the back room. ‘What is it?’ 
she said. 

I replied, ‘I am an unfortunate man just 
out of the hospital. I have a wife and nine 
children ; the youngest is blind, and my wife is 
sick.’ 

‘ Poor thing 1 How old is she ? ’ 

‘ About twenty-h.ve.’ 

Tliis seemed to strike the W'oman as comical. 
She laughed aloxrd. ‘ Well, you are certainly a 
very lively liar. Aren’t you the man that gut 
drunk and drove poor Mr Smile’s horse, into a 
circus, and ])roke my husband’s leg, and told him 
you were a banker and worth three millions? 
Oh dear! but yf3u can lib, and you don’t do it 
well, I could fib better; and, oh my, tliat poor 
wife and nine children at twenty-five years of 
ageV 

Upon this she fell into a chair and laughed 
herself into |)rodigality of tears. At last she 
said, ^ Wait a bit It won’t keep. It ’s too big a 
joke. ITl fetch you some milk and bread, but I 
must tell Tom iirst’ 

With tliis she ffed, laughing as she went. 

' Then I laughed too and sat down on the stone 
step.% relieved to know that my comrade in 
calamity was incapable of active hostility. When 
the woman came back she wus so asliake. with 
this cherished joke that the milk was spilling 

‘Good 'heavens 1’ I said, ‘don’t spill that 
milk/ ■ 

: hWell/ she imid, ‘it’s my milk, I do suppose/ 

Hmnility and Ixtmger suggested a modest ‘Yes, 

.. 'T milk and bread while 

she stood and watched me. ‘Would you like 

^She went away, and came hack with a pitcher 
oi milk ; and a half-loaf ‘of bread, and again 


studied my performance with amused curiosity. 
I thanked her warmly and was about to go 
away, when it occurred to me to further test 
this amiable, merry woman. 

I said, ‘How would you like to lend me five 
dollars?’ 

‘Hot at all. Five dollars, and Tom in bed for 
weeks I You must really think me a fool. What 
would you do xvith live dollars?’ 

‘I should get a good dinner, smoke a good 
cigar, and wire to Hew York.’ 

‘To that lady of twenty-five years old, the 
mother of nine ? How, I would. She’ll be 
right anxious/ 

I was fed and rested and gay— sure soon 
to he altogether at ease. I laughed and said, 
‘ Suppose I were to tell you my true story. 
It would be worth — now, what would it he 
worth ? ’ 

‘Well, twenty-five cents/ 

She put it ill luy ready palm. ‘I jironiise you 
a true story. I am a rich man ; I am here on 
business. I was never drunk in my life. The 
horse was frightened and ran away ; the rest I 
do not remember. I lost rny purse, watch, and 
cigar-case.’ 

She shook her head. ‘Do rich people travel 
without baggage?’ 

I added the sad tale of a lost and stolen 
check. Then I said, ‘It sounds too complete, 
doesn’t it?’ 

‘Ho. A liar and a tramp would have been 
more cunning. You are not a real tramp. You 
may be worse, or better/ 

‘Suppose on the faith of your doubt you invest 
to the extent of a dollar. It might pay,’ 

‘You are no trami3, that’s sure ; and if you are 
lying or not I cannot tell. Wait a little.’ She 
was back in a moment. ‘Tom says he doesn’t 
believe a word of it, but that you must be 
pretty badly off, and I was to say lie was sorry 
— I am too— and to give you a dollar.’ 

I took it, well pleased, saying, ‘You ought to 
tell me not to get drunk on it’ 

‘ I was going to/ 

‘People usually do,’ I said as I was about to 
leave her. ‘You have been really very good to 
me. It is unfortunate that no one believes me, 
but that does not alter my obligation to you. 
Some day you will be thankful that you fed a 
hungry man.’ 

‘But I am always thankful for that’ 

I said, ‘Good-morning, madam.’ 

‘Oh, good-bye.’ 

I went away down the road with the remnants 
of my loaf, missing the dog, which had left me 
the night before to forage for himself. The air 
was cooler, the country pleasant. I wandered 
into byroads, or sat and considered ways and 
means of bettering myself, I did steal, four pears 
(they were lying near the road). I watched some 
boys fishing in a mill-race, and gave useful 
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sporting advice. One of tliem gave me an aged 
apple~a russet. After they liad gone I sat down 
by the mill-stream, ate a little stale bread, and— 
from habit — feeling for the absent luxury of a 
handkerchief, became aware of the newspaper in 
my breast-pocket. It ivas only a fragment— a 
small half-sheet. I settled myself on the grass 
with some curiosity as to this bit of biography. 
I still have the paper. It ran thus : 

‘ OVERWHELMINa CATASTROPHE. 

DRUNKEH HORSE-THIEF — ^ATTEMPT TO STEiU^ 

MR JOSEPH SMIEE’s MARE. 

V Yesterday a man without baggage arrived at 
the Washington Hotel and hired a man to drive 
him to the mines. He got rid of the diiver on 
some pretext, and drove himself dowm the Mil 
There he collided with the Boss Elephant of the 
circus, smashed the wagon, killed the mare and a 
monkey, lamed a zebra, and broke his own head. 
Our distinguished young financier, Mr Thomas 
Sedgeley, the cashier of the bank, stopped the 
horse and saved the life of the horse- thief at 
the cost to himself of a broken leg. The circus 
pieople carried both men to the poorhouse hos- 
pital. Mr Smile has the sympathy of his fellow- 
townsmen. The man may recover. His injuries 
probably saved him from the prompt ]3Wiisliment 
of a justly infuriated community. Mr Sedgeley 
is doing well.’ 

I began to see, as I read this over, that my 
future in Hew Samaria was not to be micloiided. 
Assuredly, as a statement of facts, the report 
lacked accuracy ; but if a newspaper were always 
accurate what rvould there be left to say next 
' day? 

On this Saturday evening I went back to the 
town and S 2 }ent thirty cents on a luxurious 
supper. I bought two trvo-cent cigars and a box 
of sulphur matches, and then returned to the 
country and my hay-heax> hotel. Ho tobacco was 
ever so good. : About niiie next day, being Sun- 
day, I smoked my second cigar and counted my 
cash : fifty cents from the nurse, ten cents from 
Petersen, tw'enty-five cents from Mi's Tom, one 
hundred cents from ditto — total, one dollar eighty- 
five cents. Of this thirty cents had gone to 
sustain life and four cents to make it cheerful. 
I could have wired to Hew York j but then I 
must live, and it seemed well that I should keep 
up my strength, and my hunger was that of a 
convalescent. 

As I sauntered into to^vn I saw my grizzled 
dog slaking his thirst at a wayside stream, where 
I stayed to 'wash my bandages. I dried them 
and re])laced them with difficulty. As I entered 
the town, the dog at my heels, I heard, a church 
bell ringing. I am sorry to say it only suggested 
■the brilliant idea that here was a place where I 
. could rest. I went into the bare brick chapel 
■ with the want of assurance bred of being ill-clad 


and of the treatment to 'which I had been sub- 
jected. I did not expect to be received with 
that eager hosj)itality which in city churches so 
warmly welcomes a disreputable-looking man j 
but by good luck it was very h6t, and the 
congregation was scanty. I entered a well- 
cushioned pew far back and near to the door. 

Ho one came to niy pew. When the service 
began I arranged my cushions and enjoyed 
comfort unknown for days. I vslept through 
the sermon, which seemed to xae quite too 
brief. 

I think iny canine friend missed me, for just 
as the sermon began he scratched at the door of 
the x^ew. It was not my business, and I let him 
amuse himself. Some one told him to get out, 
which order he app^^’^ntly mistook, for he walked 
lazily along the aisle and '^vent up into the 
pnlX^it. The preacher, in ax>parent uneasiness, 
asked some one to remove that dog. My trainx> 
did not wait, but, con.scious of being unwelcome, 
went down the iniddle aisle and out of the 
church. If there be a religion for dogs, he had 
not found it here. After this I fell asloex>, as I 
have said. 

I sj)ent ten cents on milk and bread, and 
priced a pipe j it was beyond my means. After 
this mild meal I once more retired to the 
country. I found, as I expected, that I could 
not telegraxffi on the Sabbath. I recall that 
latter hal£-da,y as the only one in which I felt at 
all bored during this Bohemian time. 

Resolved on economy, I tried two farmhouses 
before I could get as much as a crust, and it 
was eight o’clock when I persuaded an old 
woman that I needed help. I drank her sour 
milk and retired to the bank of a brook, "where 
I ate my remnant of bread, finding it x>lcasant 
under the willows. 

I meant on Monday to wire my office, Init fore-* 
saw that, do what I might, I should still need 
some one to vouch for iny identity. Altogether 
the outlook was not reassuring. Somewhere 
about 7 P.M. I felt a droxo of rain and saw 
threat overhead of more to come. The Inn 
of Out-of-Doors is pleasant enough when skies- 
are fair in mid-JiiIy; hut the absence of roof 
may uncomfortable. I got ux> and looked 

about me. Then I took off my ragged hat and 
looked at it. Why I do not kno'w, except that- 
I saw Joe Jefferson do it in playing Eix) Yan 
Winkle. I laughed as I recalled my home and 
my stables and the club and the busy life of my 
office. I was beginning, however, to acquire a ,, 
certain respect for my ability to overcome the* 
difficulties of niy curious isolation, and, indeed, ' 
at times to enjoy what I knew to be only - 
temporary misfortune. 

I wanted a dry shelter. I knew better than to- 
try the barns ; the dogs of Samaria were by m:, . 
means amiable. Then 1 remembered the church. 

It was nearly dark when I entered the grave- 
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: yard It tos supiier-time, and no one was near 

I found a window at the back which opened 
with ease ; and, climbing in, I closed the sash. 
By the fast-lading light I saw that I was in 
what seemed to be a modest study. Here were 
half a hundred books, a desk, sermon-paper, and 
above all, a lounge. ^ ^ ’ 

I was soon at ease. The time for an evenim. 

t would be to write a sermon and leave it for 
. ;r ^ to be conseiou 

^ s ale odonv J f I"" suggestion due to the 

stale odour of tobacco, which revealed one weak 

Th , that mo iii K 0 

; soothed me into slumber. Perhaps-oh atom' 
Winged Iiope !— perlians hf^ 

.. and his totacco! ^ P'P^ 

I came upon a glass petroleum lamp set on a 
Si jtUT! PnidenV prevail! 

■ eotdtSd ddet' 

sSt lTbr ?T 

. Bad a kind of ioy I 

iny first stolon <-reca arinie ^ ^ 

small bag of toba« o S' f "P® ‘‘ 

tBe top ^n tltn T"T 

any, I sat m, tiJ u “ to be seen 

niatclies in slalw I lit \Tv Baving sulphur 

Back to aie in stiU with 

while overhead the ,5’ comfortable, 

was soon to tmm a ^ 

of fiuman happiiiss. limitations 

learned long aftii tlrif cBurcb— steps. I 

apt to eute'-; is st H oiorgynian was 

pipe and tXhaZ t ? ^ ^tutted 

darkness droi>ped a row^^^T tBc 

•■ from weakness, I stumbled Irw! a“!; . 
a saving band, and knocked ove/ tt“i 
-lamp ; it- fell with a cnsb T i P^ti'olcuni 

■P^st-aslsawayeiwii r', , ®tuff 

«ot my foot on ^ 

, once what must hamipn V ^ ““derstood at 
•■■: matches as’ the sulnW fl ®"“‘“^iod at the 

.: I^te- .. My imd ST„ flamed „p. It ,,,3 
soaked handa<i\he’n“'^ 

the lloor in ^ moment I ^ 

. ' -jumped •■ ,oiit,.: smothmnV Hi T ^ 

' with nir coat-tnfl,. and mu i 

Hfe througli 


Mow I had burned their eluircb up_or down, as 
>ou like to put it I was really terrified at tliP 
prospect of what might liappeii to me if iy 

bSr5 

As I smelt horribly of petroleum, and as my 

as Sr tT' ^ ft 

inilt Te “w!f of 

^udt. I tore oft the outer roUs and put them in 

the brook and piled stones on them. I needed 
- ■« '‘•« ™ 

Pllilt f i'™T fast, com- 

fir?; ' 

S«!*t I«p«, «id WM thiikiuli moreovet”‘*„ij 

dawn T ^ discovered this at 

been 'w speaking, penitence should have 

*.h- on „ 

-^«‘r»»££T:.ro^^ 

cliurch, rdlcctli^^ of n '’‘® 

tlie ruin unun ^ connection witli 

«* "7 

Street. Hew York. S I 

Bank, ten thousand dollars, nutrLi“‘“"" 

He said, ‘That would be at fif 1 

word, one dollar and twenty cltl’ w “ 

to think it a g,.i,n joke. ^ seemed, 

fourteen cents 
Alter this I w’ent to the Innl- nu \.- 
attention by my rntmedness mi some 

to fan. boon o,L?’i“i.J 
verted to the use of nr. ^ ohapel, now con- 

outside of melancholy ind!fim-ten ® 

was prosperous withiaiiti ‘ 

the couitor. ^ f»o laid on ' 

'”S“£ 
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witli ten tliousand dollars. I will come back 
about lialf«past two,’ 

AvS I reflected ou mj appearance I said to 
myself, ^"WTiat will tlie man say?’ My statement 
was calculated to tax the credulity of man or 
banker. I was pale, in rags, dirty, wdth piasters 
on iny face and the remnant of a dirty bandage 
on niy right hand. 

* Yes, you’d best come then. If I was you I’d 
have made it thirty thousand dollars. Set-up job.’ 

‘I thought of wiring for more,’ said I. 

This seemed to excite the bald man, and he 
let loose on me such ingenuity of ejiithets as a 
mule-driver would have envied. I left him un- 
answered. My vocabulary is limited, I bought 
one cigar, and inspected the towui. 


THE ASS IN REPARTEE. 

to the hospital.’ The retort so tickled the voter 
that he promised to support her side. 

Somewhat similar wns Eowland Hill’s rejoinder 
when he read from his pulpit an anonymous 
letter reproaching him wdth driving , to chapel 
in his carriage, and reminding him that this 
wns not our blessed Lord’s inode of travelling. ■ 
lie then said, ‘ I must admit that it is not;; 
hut if the wTiter of this letter Avill come here 
next Sunday, bridled and saddled, I shall haYe 
great pleasure in following our Messed Lord’s 
example in that as in all other matters witliiii 
my power.’ . 'y 

Another neat example of implication is the 
foilo-wing ; A young fellow, meeting a gentleman 
much older than liimseif at the house of a lady 
to wdiom both Avere paying their addresses, took 
the libeiiy of sarcastically asking his rival liow^ • 
old he was. cannot tMl ' you my age exaetly,’ 
•was the rej)ly, ‘but I have always uh^^ 
that an ass is older at twenty ; t^^^ 
sixty.’ ■, ■ • ' ^ ^ 

The late Archhishop Whately adiBiiiistered a 
like rebuke to a youthful A.D.C., who, dining at 
the Castle, Dublin, had ; accosted the Archbishop 
after dinner with the . remark, i T; understand 
your Grace is very fond of conundrums. Can 
your Grace tell me the difference , between an 
archhishop and a donkey ? ’■ Give ; it up,’ said : 
the Archbishop after a pause. ‘An archbishop 
has a cross on his breast ; a donkey has a cross 
on his back.’’ ‘ I . say,’ said the Archbishop after 
another pause, ‘Mr A.D.O., can yon tell me the 
difference between an A.I).0. and a donkey?^ 
‘I cannot tell,’ replied the A.D.C, ‘Nor for the 
life of me can L’ 

One of the best I'epartees of Dr Bichard ^ Bushy, 
:%pfnv:;inahy. ;pbints';:df^; vie# ’'.the;^^^ 
;u^pM|n&ter^:;;thaty;:<#er^;;:i^v^d,:^;:W 
one of the j)erverts of the time of .James,' TL^ 


requires a residence in the East to 
appreciate the ass at its true worth. 
There, in ;place of being used as a 
synonym for a dolt by a Dogberry 
or Carlyle, its patience and con- 
tentment, x^ruflence and reffection, 
are extolled. It is only under civilisation that 
it is despised and neglected ; because, as Buffon 
well observeil, we x^ossess a more powerful and 
noble animal in the horse — a truism that the 
follow'iug anecdote goes to xirove : The then Duke 
of Newcastle, in conversation 'with the witty 
author of Tristram Shanthj, observed that men 
of genius w'ere iiii'tlt to he emj)loyed, being 
generally iricax>able of business ; when the wut 
sarcastically replied, ‘They are not iiicaxiable, 
iny lord duke, but above it ,* a sx>rightly, gener- 
ous horse is able to carry a pack-saddle as well 
as an ass ; but he is too good to be j)nt to the 
drudgery.’ 

In electioneering humour humble Neddy has 
figured prominently* Many years ago an old 
freeholder at Hythe, wdio was something of a 
hawker, went about in a donkey-cart. He was a 
Tory (colour, dark blue). During a general elec- 
tion, the night before the piblliug-clay, some wags 
j)ainted the old man’s donkey light blue, the 
Whig colour. Nevertheless the old man drove 
his painted donkey up to tlie polling-xdace, and 
cried out, ‘A xdumx^er for ’ (the Tory candi- 

date), Asked for whom his donkey voted, he 
rexilied, ‘Ob, he votes for the other side, as the 
other asses do.’ 

At a recent contest a ready answer secured 
one lady canvasser a Conservative vote. She had 
fluently advanced several reasons in favour of her 
candidate to a grumpy elector, who told her she 
could talk the Mnd-leg off a donkey. ‘Well,’ 
she replied, ‘it would give me much more 
pleasure to drive jo\i to the polling-station than 



I had learned much in the last four days, and 
had added volumes of varied knowledge to the 
library of memory. I never in mj life believed 
a beggar’s tale, and now that no one credited 
mine I was amused and, I may add, instruc- 
tively astonished. My funds were down to twelve 
cents. I was now w’-ell used to my extraordinary 
outfit, and took little note of the attention I 
received, except to wonder why the dogs so mis- 
took a gentleman as to bark at his toilet. But 
the dogs of New Samaria seemed to share the 
prejudices of their masters. I sx^ent three cents 
on milk, and was sure that under this sirnx>le 
diet I was fast gaining strength and freedom 
from vertigo. I -was thus reduced to a capital of' 
nine cents 
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the famous Father Petre, who had been under 
liim at Westminster. Busby asked him why 
he had changed his faith. The quondam pupil 
replied that Hhe Lord had need of him,’ ‘I 
have read the Scriptures pretty diligently,’ said 
Busby, ^and never read that the Lord had 
need of anything but once, and then it was of 
■■ an 'ass.’ - . 

In the early days of the seventeenth century 
a foremastman belonging to a man-of-war, on 
being promoted, for good behaviour, to be a 
boatswain, was ordered on shore by his captain 
to receive his commission at the Admiralty Office. 
Thither Jack went, and he thus humorously de- 
scribed his reception : ^ I bore away large for 
the Admiralty, and on entering the harbour 
espied a dozen or two quill-drivers. I hailed 
them. Not a word said they. “ Hullo ! ” again 
said L Not a word said they. Shiver my top- 
sails, but what can this mean?” said I. Then I 
took a piece of gold from my pocket, and hold- 
ing it up to my peeper, “ Hullo I ” said I again. 

Oh, hullo I ’ returned they. “ So so, my boys,” 
cried I, “you are like Balaam’s ass, are you? 
You could not speak until you saw the angel”’ 
(an old English coin then current, value ten 
shillings). 

Another application of this Biblical narrative is 
related by Abraham Hayward, Q.O., in his essays 
on The British Parliament: Its History and Elo- 
qnencc. He tells us that in the debate on the Bill 
for the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and 
Bell ism Acts in the House of Lords in December 
1718, it was very warmly opposed by Atterbury, 
Bishop of Bucliester, who said ‘he had prophesied 
last winter that this Bill would be attempted in 
the present session, and he was sorry to find he 
had pro\^ed a true prophet.’ Lord Coniiigsby 
rose immediately after the Bishop, and remarked 
that ‘one of the right reverends had set himself 
forth as a prophet ; but, for bis part, he did not 
know what jDrophet to liken him to, unless to 
that famoiiB projdiet Balaam, who was reproved 
by his own ass.’ Tbe Bishop, in reply, said, 
SSince the noble lord hath discovered in our 
manners such a similitude, I am well content to 
be compared to the prophet Balaam ; but, niy 
lords, I am at a loss how to make out the other 
part of the parallel. I am sure that I have been 
reproved by .nobody but his lordship.’ 

It is Reported that the late Sir Franlc Lock- 
, wood was in Yorkshire defending a man who was 
accused of stealing a donkey, when a witness for 
■ the prosecution declared he beheld the whole 
proceedings from afar. ‘Now, my man,’ quoth 
Mr Lockwoodj as ' he then was, ‘ you must be , 
esciremely ' careful in your statements. You say 
you watched this ate from afar. Tell me, now, 
how far can you see a donkey to really know 
its points?’’ ^ Just as far off as I am from you, 

, maasterj replied the yokeh And the great Q.O. 


subsided. 


Though not strictly, yet so nearly akin to, a 
unity retort, the following notice, which, accord- 
ing to The Annual Begister of 1807, was posted in 
a conspicuous place in North Shields, befits the 
subject in hand: ‘GaittiohI— Whereas, several 
idle and disorderly persons have lately made a 
practice of riding on an ass belonging to Mr — 
the head of the Bopery Stairs : Now, lest any 
accident should happen, he takes this method of 
informing the public that he is determined to 
shoot the said ass, and cautions any person who 
may be riding upon it at the time to take care 
of himself, lest, by some unfortunate inistake, he 
should shoot the wrong aniniaV 
The latest sample that lias come under notice 
occurred last December in the House of Commons ; 
and it can hardly be construed into even a veiled 
compliment to our generals in South Africa, Mr 
Powell- Williams, answering Mr T. Bay ley, stated 
that according to the latest returns the number 
of horses landed in that country was one hundred 
and seventeen thousand seven hundred and thirty, 
and of mules sixty-four thousand seven hundred 
and thirty. Whereupon Mr Healy asked, ‘Can 
the right honourable gentleman state how many 
asses were sent to South Africa?’ 


WAITING- THE TIDE. 


The Sea is calHng, calling ; but I cannot bear its cry, 
1 only bear tbe falling of tbe echo ere it die j 
But gladly -would I follow, wherever it may be, 

The land beyond tbe sunset, or tbe shores of Memory. 


I’ve beard tbe same winged whisper, in tbe twilight of 
tbe morn, 

King from the shining altar of the east ere day was 
born ; 

And in tbe deepening dusk I’ve seen, where burned 
tbe west in bame, 

A band that wrote in phantom guise tbe symbol of a 


Ob, winds that wander, wander, to tbe east and to the 
wust I 

I pray you bear me yonder to tbe island of my quest, 

Where the melody that’s spoken is the song w'e thought 
to bear 

From tbe lute that earth has broken in her fevered fret 
and fear. 


Xe have heard that song enchanted, for ye bear it on 
your breath, 

Though like a lilt, gbost-haunted, from the dushy hall of 
death. 

Perchance I best shall hearken only in that twilit hall. 
Or the shadows all may darken, and I never hear at all. 


Oh Seal give o’er your crying, if I must but wait tbe 
tide ; 

Oh Wind I cease wanton sighing, since the world is all 
too wide : 

rU learn a stoic wisdom till the Time-sprite sails with 


To the land beyond the sunset, or the shores of Memory.. 

M. Ajdamsoh. 


. , Published by W, & B. Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London j and Edinburgh. 







TOWN RESIDENCES OF C A B I N E T M I N 1 8 T E E S, 

INTERESTING HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. 

By William Sidebotham. 



|T Las been truly observed tliat a 
stranger will seek in vain in Lon- 
don for palaces of tlie nobility 
sueli as abound in Borne, Florence, 
and Naples — structures wliicli be- 
spetak tlieir patrician ownersMp, 
and have eacli a bistory of its own as old almost 
and as full of matter as tbe city of wliich it 
forms a part. Tins is probably owing to tbe fact 
that tbe power of tbe aristocracy of England in 
tbe Middle Ages was not so great as tbat in 
otber European countries, while tbeir rural 
tastes tended to keej) them from taking such 
an active interest in civic duties as was displayed 
by tbe nobles on the Continent. 

However, omnia mntantiir^ and so we find tbat 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries many 
of tbe aristocracy bad become the possessors of 
residences in the City so as to be in toucli with 
the merchant-princes whose power and military 
prowess bad such a predominant influence on the 
destinies of the nation. Many of these residences 
were occupied by tbeir distinguished owners up 
to the Wars of the Roses ; but from that time 
forward the aristocracy gradually migrated west- 
ward-first to Lincoln's Inn Fields, Soho, and 
Bloomsbury ; then to St James’s and its vicinity 
in order to he near the Court of the ‘Merrie 
Monarch’ at Whitehall and Parliament. A few 
of these residences still exist, and serve to recall 
the time when King Hal indulged in his mad 
pranks, and Charles II. habitually resorted mcog- 
nito to tbe taverns of the City. 

It is difficult in these days to picture White- 
hall and Parliament Street (which are now 
chiefly occupied liy large Government Offices) 
and Downing Street (the ofEcial residence 
of a rnmiber of Prime - Ministers, and now 
occupied by Mr Balfoiii') as tbe centre of tbe 
, ‘royal diversion’ of the cock-pit, which was 
erected there by a crowned head for the more 
No. 246 . -Yol. V. [AU FdghU 


magnificent celebration of that bygone sport, 
cock-fighting. 

interesting scenes have taken place in 
Doubling Street since it was established by Sir 
G. Downing, who has been described as ‘the 
maker of English history,’ for at much risk he 
saved the life of Cluirles II. He was an Ameri- 
can by birth, and came to reside in Cambridge. 
Appointed to the position of Secretary to the 
Treasury in 1667, wlieii the office of Lord 
Treasurer was put in commission on tbe death 
of Lord Southampton, he gave his name to the 
‘ greatest street in the world.’ At tbat time- 
there were several large houses at tbe upper 
end overlooking St James’s Park. For a 
considerable period there seems to have been 
little, if any, change in tbe character of tbe 
street, as is shown by tbe following advertise- 
ment wliich appeared in tbe Daily Omimnt on 
February 26, 1722 : 

‘To be lett togetlier, or apart, by lease, from 
Lady Day next — Four large Houses with Coach 
Houses and Stables at tbe uj>per end of Downing 
Street, Westminster, tbe back-front to St James’s 
Park, with a large Terras Walk before them next 
tbe Park. Enquire of Charles Downing, Esquire, 
Red Lyon Street.’ 

It is not generally known tbat, although all 
royal proclamations and diplomatic papers are 
dated from ‘ our Palace at Whitehall,’ for nearly 
two hundred years the headquarters of the 
Government have been at No. 10 Do\vni,ng 
Street ; here the Cabinet Councils are held when^ 
the Prime-Minister is a commoner, and the home" 
and foreign policy of the Government decided. 
The house belongs to the Crown. George I. gave 
it to Lord Botbmar, and on his death George 11, 
offered it to Sir Robert Walpole, the Premier; 
but he would only accept it for Ms office as First 
Lord pf the Treasury, and it has since remained 
the official residence of the holder of that post, 
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Lady T\"alpole died there in 1738^ and four 
years later Sii' Hohert weiit to leside iix 
Arlington Street. It was to No. 10 Downing 
Street, too, that the great Lord Chatham was 
taken after his fatal swoon in the House of 
./.Lords.- 

William Pitt, his famous son, occupied this 
residence when he became Premier, and wrote liis 
celebrated letters in reference to his attachment 
to Lord Auckland’s eldest daughter, Eleanor Eden, 
in 1787. Pitt seems to have entertained the 
highest regard for Miss Eden, recognising, how- 
ever, not only his hnanchil difficulties, but that 
Ids healtli was shattered. It is somewhat remark- 
able that in all the correspondence which took 
j)lace on the subject between the Great Commoner 
and Lord ilucldand, the name of Miss Eden was 
never mentioned. Eventually the lady married 
Lord Hobart, afterwards the Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, and it is stated that when Pitt was informed 
of the event it almost broke his heart. 

Among other illustrious personages who have 
lived at No. 10 Downing Street or used it 
for parliamentary purposes, besides those already 
mentioned, are Lord North, Lord Grey, Aubrey 
de Ye.re (the last Eail of Oxford), Lord Melbonme, 
Mr Disraeli, and Mr Gladstone. The building 
has no architectural features worthy of note ; 
indeed, according to modern ideas, it is distinctly 
unattractive. The rouuis, however, are large, and 
contain, mter alia, an old gilt state chair and 
other interesting relics. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Downing Street — ^\vhich, although its reputation 
is world - wide, is a short, narrow thorough- 
fare — contained a number of lodging - houses 
chietly used by the Irish and Scotch members 
of i'arllament. In one of them Bmollett the 
■ historian, on the death, of Dr Douglas, took up 
liis residence as a surgeon, but wdth what success 
is not recorded. These houses were gradually 
pulled doum to make room for the Government 
Offices ; and eventually the house now used as 
the official residence of the Chancellor of the 
'Exehe(pier was acc[umed, but much has been 
altercffi since it came into the possession of the 
Government. Ifc.s chief claim to notoriety is the 
fact that it was the residence of Mr Gladstone 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and 
it . was here that he gave some of Ids famous 
. breakfast/3, which were at that period a very 
popular means for promoting an interchange of 
ideas. ,Of late years this practice lias gradually 
. Mleii into desuetude. Probably the greatest his- 
teimi event - which took place at Downing Street 
. was the signing of the preliminaries of peace with 
Emncfe ; in , ISDl and many issues of great iin- 

memory 

. of, whiiffi are enshrined in history 
>- The only dther Oahinet Minister who by virtue 
df his - ppsltm has an offioM , residence is the 
Krst Lord’ of th^ Admiralty--a post now held hy 


Lord Selbonie, This is situated in Whitehall, 
near to wffiere Charles I. was beheaded. As 
two hundred and fifty yeans have since elapsed, 
and as extensive alterations have been made from 
time to time, the actual spot on which the 
execution took place is imcertain ; but there can 
be little doubt that it was witnessed from old 
Wallingford House, -which occupied the site of 
the present Admiralty. It may, therefore, be 
taken for granted that Lord Wallingford’s family 
saw the regicide strike the fatal, blow and the 
man who assisted him hold up to the spec- 
tators the King’s head streaming with blood, and 
also heard the loud cry, ‘^This is the head of a 
traitor C 

Wallingford House was the scmie of many 
historical events. After the death of Charles I. 
it -was used by Cromwell ; and, subsequently, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, Avas Ijorn there. 
Having spent an immense fortune, the latter died 
in very unenviable circumstances, as -will be seen 
from the following lines written by Pope : 

In the wor.st worst room, with mat half hung. 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but repahed -with straw, 

With tapO'tiod curtains never meant to draw; 

The ‘George’ and ‘Garter’ dangling from the bed, 
Wlierc tawdiy yellow strives with dirtj*- red, 

Great Villiers lies. Alas ! how changed for him, 

'That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ! 

Gallant and gay in Clicfdents proud alcove — 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 

Or just as gay at Council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen and their merry king: 

Ko wit to flatter left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends I 

The residence of the First Loj’d of the Admi- 
ralty adjoins the main ])uilding, and is a spacious 
house. Here he conducts all his official business 
and prepares the naval estimates. There is a 
door communicating with the Admiralty, ao that 
the First Lord can be in touch with all the 
officials. The elevation of the inain building is 
built of brick and stone, and in the centre is a 
tetrastyle Ionic portico with projecting wings. In 
tlie interior is a large hall with aiumerous offices. 
’Wlien Nelson was killed at Trafalgar his body 
^vas brought to this country, and lay in slate for 
several days at Greenwich. It was, the da,y before 
the firaeral at St Paul’s, conveyed to the Admi- 
ralty, where it w^as placed in the large room on 
the ground floor. 

For upwards of two centuries the houses in 
Arlington Street, Piccadilly, have been occupied 
by distinguished pjcrsonages, and many of tlic im- 
portant events which have taken plac^ there are 
recorded in history. Tlie street is now famous 
because one of the houses in it is the town resi- 
dence of the late Premier,. Lord Salisbury. 
The house which he occupies— -No. ^0— was re-,, 
built by his lordship, and therefore it is only 
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noted for the political events which have taken 
place there during recent years. It is interesting 
to recall the fact that the old Marchioness of 
Salisbixry who was burned to death at Hatheid 
in 1834 was for many years one of the leaders 
-of smart societyj and, her Sunday evening re- 
ceptions in the old house at Arlington Street 
were a feature of the London season. One of 
the interesting events which took place in this 
.street was the quarrel between Lord Nelson 
and his wife in reference to Lady Hamilton. 
Mr Hazelwood (Lord Kelson’s executor) in a 
letter to Sir H. Nicolas records the circumstances 
.as follows : 

‘In the winter of 1800-1801 I was breakfast- 
ing with Lord and Lady Nelson at their lodging 
in Arlington Street, and a cheerful conveimtion 
was passing on indifferent subjects, when Lord 
Nelson spoke of something which had been done 
or said by ‘‘ dear Lady Hamilton upon which 
Lady Nelson rose from her chair and exclaimed 
with much vehemence, “ I am sick of hearing of 
•dear Lady Hamilton, and am resolved that you 
shall give up either her or me.” Loivi Nelson 
with perfect calmness said, “ Take care, Fanny, 
what you say. I love you sincei^el j ; hut I 
cannot forget my obligations to Ladj' Kamilton 
or speak of lier otlieiuvisc than with affection and 
admiration,” without one soothing word or gesture. 
Muttering something about her mind being made 
up, Lady Nelson left the room and shortly after 
•ilrove from the house. They ncA^er lived together 
.afterwards.’ 

Among those who have lived in Arlington 
Street were Horace Walpole ; Lord Dorchester, 
with his daughter Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ; 
the Duchess of Cleveland, after the death of 
Oiiarles II. j and the Duchess of Buckingham, 
widow of Yilliers, the second Duke of Bucking- 
]iam ; while, according to Bepys, a sister of .Milton 
w'as married from there. 

It would he difficult to find a mansion in the 
Metropolis whicb from an historical or political 
])oiiit of view is more interesting than Devon- 
.shire House in Piccadilly. From the time wlien 
Georgiana, the beatitiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
held her court there, and received the homage 
of Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, and other 
eminent personages, down to the present day, this 
noble x'esidence has been, so to speak, the rendez- 
vous of the leaders of society and polities. There 
is nothing striking in the exterior of the build- 
ing, the elevation being distinctly plain. The 
interior of the house is magnificent from every 
, point of view. The rooms, which are large and 
well proportioned, are furnished in the most lavish 
style ; the decorations are of the costliest charac- 
ter ; the picture-galleries contain the ckefs-dimuvre 
of British and foreign artists; the library is rich 
in every department of literature ; and the grounds 
-at the back are beautifully kid out. The house,’ 
' which now contains one of the most elaborate 
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when made Premier by George III., brought the ' 
war between France and S|>ain to a conclusion by. 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau—an act which was so, . 
extremely unpopular in this country that it . 
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iiggested that he had either received a handsome 
iresent from France for signing the treaty, or that 
le had invested largely in the public funds just 
'cfore i^eace was declared. The public indignation 
ms so great that Lord Bute was compelled to 
stire into private life. He sold the mansion 
3 Lord Shelbimio, afterwards the I^farquis of 
tansdowiio, for twenty-two thousand pounds — 
bout three thousand pounds less than it cost. 

The latter died in 1805, and the Times in re- 
Dixling the event said the principal cause of 
ubiic regret for his demise was tliat only a 
?rtuight before his death he had declared his 
nowledge of the Junius secret ; and yet among 
is papers was to be found no indication that 
nild lead to its discovery. He w’as succeeded by 
is eldest son, the Earl of Wycombe, wdiose first 
it on coming into possession was to sell almost 
1 the literary and artistic treasures wdncli his 
^ther had acemnulated with so niiicli love and 
boui*. The greater part of these w^ere dispersed 
iider the hammer of the auctioneer, many of the 
ictures going to enrich the National Gallery, 
le Grosvenor House, and other collections. The 
■ansdowiie manuscripts were kept together, being 
urcliased by the British Museum ; wdiile the 
allery of antique marbles was tlic sole portion of 
le collection for wdiicli the ^larcpiis showed any 
ppreciation-— his opinion being e^ejiressed in the’ 
ict that he purchased it from his fathers execii- 
for six thousand pounds. He died in 
November ISOD, and 'snis succeeded by his half- 
roiluxr, the third marquis, whose first care wns 
) purchase the aiititpie marbles from his sister- 
i-lawq and. at Lansdowuie House they may iiow’ 
e seen, some of thera—- as the ^youthful Her- 
ales^ and the ‘Mercury —justly considered the 
nest statues of the kind that have found their 
'ay to this country. As for tlie pictures, wdieii 
le Marquis succeeded to the title, there w^••ls not 
ae in this great mansion, wdth the exception 
I a few family portraits ; but Lord Lansdowne 
it himself to the formation of a gallery, wdiich 
O’w comprises a very large collection of great 
iterest and value, but miscellaneous in char- 
3ter, no school or master predominating, unless 
; be Bir Joshua Reynolds. 

Park Lane, in which are the residences of two 
labinet Ministers — Lord Londonderry, the Post- 
laster-General, and Mr G. Wyndham, the Chief 
•eeretary for Ireland — was originally called 
\vbu,m Lane. Plere once stood the Tyburn 
turnpike;, and' up to a comparatively recent 
leriod the thproxxghfare was distinguished by its 
nral appearance... Park Lane is now considered 
ae of the niost fashionable residential quarters 
f Xiohdom . Londonderry Plouse, formerly Holder- 
Houscj at the corner of Hertford Street, is 
he residence of the Postmaster-General. This 
loMe huiiding, which was built in 1850, is re- 
garded as one of the finest town residences in 
he Metropolis. It commands a fine view of Hyde 


Park, and contains a magnificent picture-gallery, 
including portraits of British and foreign monarchs 
of the jjresent century. There is also some price- 
less statuai’y by several of the great masters. 

Three other members of the Cabinet live in 
Chelsea— -Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Secretary 
for Scotland, at 47 Cadogan Square ; Lord James 
of Hereford, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, at 41 Cadogan Square ; and Lord Cadogan, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at Chelsea House, 
Cadogan Place. These residences, having been 
built" within the last twenty or thirty years, 
possess no historical interest. Chelsea House, 
which is the finest mansion of the three, was 
rebuilt in 1874. The principal rooms are most 
elaborately furnished, and one of the most note- 
worthy features is the main staircase, which is of 
Sicilian marble. The manor and estate of Chelsea 
came into the possession of the fanuMy through 
the marriage of the second Lord Cadogan to 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Haiis 
Sloane. On the death of the latter the manor was 
divided between the two sisters, Lady Cadogan 
and Mrs Stanley ; and when the Stanley family 
became extinct the wliole of the jiroperty came 
into tlie possession of Lord Cadogan. Sir Hans 
Sloaiie’s magnificent collection of books, manu- 
scripts, works of art, &c. had previously been pur- 
chased by Parliament, and led to the establishment 
of the British Museum, the greatest national 
collection of ti’oasures in the world. 

The remaining members of the Cabinet, with 
two exceptions, have tlieir town residences in 
places wliicb are not remarkable in any way. 
The tAvo Cabinet Ministers to \vhom I refer 
are Mr Brodrick, the Secretary of State for 
War, Avho resides at No. 34 Portland Place, 
and Mr Akers Douglas, tlie F’irst Commissioner 
of Works, whose town house is at No 113 
Moiuit Street. The residences themselves, how- 
ever, are ‘ unknown to fame ; ’ their importance 
lies in the fact that their immediate surround- 
ings are of historic interest. Portland Place 
is one of the widest tliorough fares in Loinhm, 
and at one time Avas the most fashionable resi- 
dential part of the West End ; even noAv some 
of the houses are occupied by peers and other 
eminent personages. Lord Eoley, who formerly 
OAvned a house on the spot aiow occupied by the 
Langham Hotel, Avas a friend of the gx'eat Lord 
Mansfield ; and it is stated that the latter OAAmed 
his success in life to this distinguished nobleman ; 
for when he Avas studying for the Bar he was 
very poor, and Lord Foley, evidently seeing that 
he Avould eventually make his mark in the world, 
made him an alloAvance of two hundred pounds a 
year to help him to ‘keep up appearances’ until 
lie could earn a sufficient income for himself. 
His unparalleled success at the Bar justified the 
opinion of his lordship, for his first case made 
his reputation as an orator, and AVithin tAvo years 
he Avas conducting appeals in the House of Lords, 
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e^wtually becoming, as is Avell known, the Lord 
Chief-Justice of England, and one of the greatest 
masters of jurisprudence that this country has 
produced. 

In Mount Street (which owes its name to the 
fact that ill 1643 a fort wus erected there in the 
line of fortifications hastily drawn round the 
suburbs by order of Parliament when an attack 
was expected by the royal forces) was the cele- 
brated coffee-house called ‘ The Mount/ from 
which Laurence Sterne dated many of his love- 


letters to Mrs Draper and other well-known 
society ladies of the ]3eriod. 

Many other interesting events connected with 
the London residences of our Cabinet Ministers 
might be recorded, but enough has been stated 
to prove that although, compared with the town 
houses of Continental statesmen, they may be in- 
ferior from an architectural point of view, yet in 
historic interest and the important part they have 
played in the political life of the country they 
are uiiecpiallecl. 


PEI NOB ABE IAN OF ZELL. 

CHAPTER Vlir. — IJSr THE IMPERIAL GARDENS. 


K that morning the Emperor of 
might have been mistaken 
for some British country squire 
making a tour of inspection in 
his grounds before the hour of 
luncheon. Yet his was pierliaps 
the most striking and most pathetic figure in 
European politics, the man whose troubled life 
had been, for some score of years, the chief link 
that bound the constituents of the united empire 
under one sceptre. His private story w^as one 
of many sorrows and disappointments, while Ms 
crown had been described as one of the thorniest 
in the world. Many supposed that it was only 
in the work of governing that the Emperor 
found a relief from the troubles of his private 
life, and that a thorny crown was therefore some 
kind of compensation ; but it is possible that 
these did not realise that here was one who saw 
that he had been given a great part to play, and 
had the spirit to play it greatly. 

He came up the path slowly, looking to right 
and left ; and he was within a yard or two of 
the threshold when he first looked before liim. 
Then he saw Mr Barrows. 

The latter had subdued his nervousness by a 
great effort. Standing beside the table, he saluted 
the Emperor and submitted to a quick but 
searching scrutiny. Age had not even dimmed 
His Majesty’s faculties, for constant and tremen- 
dous use had kept them keen in spite of time. 
After that one look he sank into a chair, Mr 
Barrows remained standing, and the table was 
between them. 

‘'You are the Mr Barrows T said the Emperor 
placidly, ‘And you wished to see me?’ 

Their relations during the interview took all 
their colour from that quiet question. ‘ Yes, 
your Majesty,’ answered Mr Barrows. 

‘ I understand that you have some communica- 
tion to make in the matter of the Hamars. I 
am ready to hear you,’ 

Leaning back in his chair, he laid his walking- 
cane across his knees and w’aited. Mr Barrows 
had long prepared his story, but natui'ally found 


a difficulty in beginning it. He was about to 
open an old wound. 

He began at last, huskily ; but his voice 
gained firmness UvS he went on. 

‘Your Majesty’s Idndness is very great. In 
speaking on behalf of the family of Count 
Hamar, I feel that I am dealing with a painful 
subject.’ 

He paused ; but the Emperor, though he wms 
listening closely, gave no sign. Therefore klr 
Barrows continued : 

‘ Quite by accident, or perhaps by the hand of 
God, I found some weeks ago that the Countess 
Hamar and her daughter were friendless and 
helj)lcss in London, the Count having died there 
ill exile. I found also that they were being 
pursued by a relentless and powerful enemy. 
This enemy had accomplished their ruin at home 
out of malice ; but their ruin wais not enough. 
In order to profit more fully hy their situation, 
he had followed them even in their exile.’ 

Again Mr Barrows paused. The Emperor had 
turned, his face darkening perceptibly. 

‘Be careful, sir,’ he said. 

Mr Barrows was siilliciently pale, but he 
showed an unexpected courage. ‘I will be care- 
ful, your Jlajesty,’ he said, ‘speaking only what 
is necessary, and wdiat I know to be true.’ And 
with that he resumed : 

‘ When I saw this, I remembered that the 
l^rime cause, or one prime cause, w^as Prince 
Adrian of Eell, by whose influence Count Hamar 
had been led into disloyalty ; and I felt that if 
he had lived to this day he would have seen it 
his duty to do, for those helpless women, any- 
thing he might be able to do in atonement. I ' 
felt also that there was some such duty even 
upon myself, through my connection with the 
Prince and my knowledge of Ids afiairs ; there- 
fore I offered the Countess my protection, and 
found her a shelter. Her enemy, howwer, still 
pursued her, and at last I resolved to appeal 
to him in person. In seeking him I came face, 
to face vdtli one I had not thought to see, one, 
who knew a secret which placed xne in 
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power. He was also an old enemy of mine, 
and ife was liis nature neither to forget nor to 


forgive.' 

Mr Barrowses voice faltered slightly at that 
pomt. It recovered its firmness immediately. 

Mhis luan was relentless. He gave me a 
choice. I must either abandon those w^hom I 
wished to protect, or I must face the chances of 
a duel-~^a duel, not with him, but with his son. 
r may tell your Majesty that there would be no 
chance lor me in such a contest as that, even if 
I cliose to face it; therefore the result would 
e the same, as far as his victims were con- 
cerned, and tor me much worse.E 
rile level tones of the speaker now seemed to 
have a slight vibration in them. The shadow 
was still upon the Emperor’s face. 

‘There seemed to he only one thing to do— to 
move out of the way. At this point, however, I 
remeinbtwed ^ your Majesty’s kindness and your 
unfaltering justice; and it came to me that I 
might appeal to that justice on behalf of those 
' who were suffering for the faults of— of mv dead 
master. .But I knew well that Prince Adrian 
owed a debt to tlie name of your Majesty’s 
House, and that debt his life. He cannot now 
pay It ; but I thouglit that another, and that 
other his companion in fault, miglit take the 

■ debt u]:K>n luiuself instead. And if he did so 
I thought that he might ask one tiling of your 
Majiisty : protection for the helpless. As far as 

*“ 

Ihe TOicfi sank at the end of the story, until 
It was httle more than a whisper. When his 
SOI, uas Cone Mi Larrovvs .stood waiting, one 
hand rrstiug upon the edge of the table. 

Several luomentH pa.s.sed in a constrained 

■ hud now left the Emperor’s 
late, hut It had been replaced hy a ,slio-ht 

, smile, , not ot pk-a.3ure but rather of a bitter 
ammsement. There was some trace of this in his 

' wh.??*’ ’V yo'h you ^Vish to make 

vlwt amends you may to the Sakberg honour. , 

' .itlMheSTtltoiS ' 

_ Mr Barrows Hushed. He might have aimre 

directness, even if he did i 

, _‘piere is much to be said for your nlan’ His i 
-lajesty went on reflectively. ‘The odj^ ’ • 

^dneh Prince Adrian conld liavc lS^hilTen^ ^ 

ilio words wsre wMl enough hnf 

■MnI 'Sr''*"®' hLd theTor B 

nufc took mpm notice of , ^ 

•te «d ijS": " 


le, There was a ring of anger and indignation in 
to his voice. 

‘But, my friend,’ he said, ‘there are two or 
at three points wliieh you have forgotten to taice- 
into consideration. You are not well acquainted 
a with the Sa.lzberg honour, and you failed to 
I notice them.’ 

3f Mr Barrows shrank before tlie look that pieiv.ed 
■L him, the keen scorn in tlie old man’s eyes. Ifo 
10 looked as guilty as he had done in the presence 
if of Count Brode, '■ 

d ‘One thing is this,’ the harsh voice went on : 

L- ‘you have forgotten that honour is not to be 
bought and sold. Another, you iuive forgotten 

0 that Prince Adrian’s deljt to that honour stands 
r quite a^mi't from the question of the Hainars 

It is owing in any case. Yet another, you have 
3 forgotten tliat kings do not bargain 1’ 

[ Three blows, wliere either of the three mieht 
have been enough ! The Emperor rose from his 
. chair, but he did not remove his gaze from Mr 

1 Larrowss face He had given his answer; he 
laid said all that there wim to sav. His risim-'' 
was a sign that the talk was fliiished. 

Mr Barrmvs knew thi,s, and saw that his one 
opening was being closed. Perhaps he valued it 
the more because he wa,s losing it; perhaiw 
despair gave him the last .sjieeies of courage. He 
spoke again, stammeringly. 

‘Is this — is this my answer?’ 

‘^It is your answer,’ was the brief reply 
Still there was a moment left-a ‘moment, 
during whieh they faced each other before part- 
yi^B yebt,- cried Mr Barrows—'the debt 
shall be paid, lour Majesty shall know when it 
IS done, and the rest shall be in your hands. It 
IS a.U 1 can do.’ 

There was a note almost of defiance in his 
apeal. He searched the Emperor’s face with 
eager eyes heedless of his own words, but know- 
ing well his own meaning. In the moment that 
followed he thoiight-mid how often this thoindit 
came back to him in the ne.vt few davs-lie 
thought he saw a slight sign of Impe, a tmee of 
emiig a dimness, a.s it were, falling over thal. 
ook 0 keen scorn. Then he received a sign 
nhieh he could not disobey. 

me and he passed out into the simsliiiie. 

He went hurriedly dmvn the path by which he 

of h-'^^T]'^’ such was the chaos 

ceeJed &iled or sue- 

ceedtid. At the first turn of the path he found ' 

smne one waiting for him, pacing^fowly to aS ' ' 
to. It was the Ohaneellor. ■' * 

out beyond the silent sentry, and so into the ■■ 
canm tfthr'-t^!?*^ “ until, they 

teR wa^^tT w “ THe part- • 

^ ^Jiasty and informal one. 

At the last, however, there was a pause, just - 
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tlieiiing weakness and raising a man to 
,evels. . 

he said slowly, ‘I think I have been 
lo something for you. I hare seen— I 
L the Chancellor.’ 

they could recover from their surprise 
on; ^ I thought it best. Countess, to 
ice to the highest place. Kbr was I 
ir I think I may say, now, that there 

oking into his face, the Countess smiled, 
he same time the flush died from her 
nd she sank back upon the cushions, 
ved swiftly to her side, 
ly friend,’ ske said, ‘yon must foigive 
3 news is so good ! I had almost begun 
indeed, I have sometimes dreamed it— 
should never see Lusia again, never see 
I at Cronk.’ 

Ls all past now,’ said Edna softly, 
added Mr Barrows. ‘I think it is all 
You must grow strong in readiness, 
lot tell you, yet, •what the Chancellor 
may have to go away again soon ; hut 
dlling to listen, and he was courteous, 
re may be more to tell you ; but you 
it all to me.’ 

luntess smiled gratefully. ‘Fully we do 
friend,’ she said, ‘until \ve can repay 
But are you going so soon ? ’ 

[‘rows had risen. There was no sign of 
ty in liis answer. 

he present, yes. Perhaps I shall come 
later. This morning I have to write a 
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rict, is no sleepy country village, as 
. supposed, with an indolent interest in 
sh pump ; but, as the casual visitor 
to his astonishment, a very advanced 
m, even as those things are reckoned in 
, with an interest of the keenest in the 
htics of the Empire. Yet within half- 
walk of the town, and within sight of 
ly pile of Stornoway Castle, one may 
chimneyless and all hut tvindowleas 
here the human and the bovine still 
eath the same roof. Go farther out into 
, parts, and you may observe with an 
us, if not indignant, a %voman dragging 
" over the new-ploughed croft, wdiile 
the telegraph-wire sings in the fresh 
Surely here, if anywhere, the centuries 
[ 

Old and New 

eUer upon the border of the world; 

, in the midst of fourteenth century 
5, lives a i^easantry of good physiq^ue, of 
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higli ineiital aMlity, respectable, God-fearing, and 
law-abiding, with a strongly developed self-respect 
and a racial intolerance of adverse criticism. 

Among sucli unique conditions there naturally 
lingers in their citstoms and modes of thought 
much that is fascinating and strange ; hut it is 
the pur|)ose of the present article to confine itself 
to a few of the superstitions that, in spite of 
church and school, still survive among certain 
of the 2^eople in the remoter districts. 

Nor need those readers who are free from 
the particular fancies to be mentioned be too 
ready to lift the eyebrow in scorn. Superstition 
always dies hard. How many dinner-companies 
could one lind to-day of cultured people where 
there are not two or three members who 
would shudder to spill the salt or woiild feel 
uncomfortable in a party of thirteen? There are 
dozens of little superstitions still widely distri- 
buted among us : one man will not pass under a 
ladder, another does not care to turn back for 
tilings forgotten, and a third will not begin a 
new undertaking on a Friday. The difference 
between these ideas and the belief in fairies and 
witches is rather one of degree than of kind j the 
one person goes the length of believing in good 
and bad luck, the other goes further and tries 
to account for it liy imagining that behind the 
luck are certain supernatural agencies friendly 
or hostile to the person affected. 

Most of the instances to be considered fall into 
one of two classes : those relating to magical 
remedies for the cure of sickness in men and 
animals, and those connected with witchcraft. 

The visitations of sickness and disease are 
more or less mysterious at all times, and it is 
natural that a good many superstitions connected 
with their cure should still remain. One of the 
most \Yidesx>read of these beliefs is that relating 
to the cure of ^king’s eviP through the 
influence of a seventh son or daughter. Many 
people still believe in its efficacy; but the 
method of procedure varies in different districts. 
In some cases the ‘seventh son’ dips his hand 
in water, which is then used to wash the sore; 
or he may rub the part affected for a certain 
number of times or on seven successive morn- 
ings. When the treatment is not successful the 
failure is easily explained away by the suggestion 
tliat the sickness was not a genuine case of 
‘king’s e\dl,’ but some other disease like it. A 
similar instance is related of an attempt to cure 
rheumatism in the back by making the patient 
lie prone on the floor while a seventh son stood 
on the part affected. A feature to be noted here 
is the use of the mystic liumber seven, which has 
had such prominence in the history of popular 
.superstitions. Interesting cases are those where 
disease is treated as a personal entity — as, for 
example, in the attempt to cure a tumour by 
threatening it with an axe. The feeling wliiclx 
prompts this method of treatment carries one 


back to childhood days, and through that to the 
remote childhood of the race. 

The regular washing of a wmnd with water, 
which is likely in itself to have curative effects, 
has been often associated with a supernatural 
or magical element. Adder-hite, for instance, is 
by some supposed to be cured if the wound is 
washed regularly with warm water in which has 
been steeped a serpent-stone. This is a round, 
bluish stone which, according to one account, is 
found ill the serpent’s bole, and which has in its 
centre a perforation made by the young adder. 
Another method of cure was for the person 
bitten to make as speedily as possible for the 
nearest running water ; when, if he reached the 
stream before the adder, and bathed the wound 
in it, his hurt was healed. In one district a 
glossy-hlack stone, with a perforation similar to 
that mentioned, was found in the churchyard, 
and has been used to cure toothache. This was 
done by holding in the mouth for some time 
water wdiicli had been poured through the hole 
in the stone. Attempts have been made to cure 
a dog’s bite by bathing the %vound with water 
in which the dog’s teeth had been previously 
washed. The homoeopathy suggested here reminds 
one of the toper’s phrase, Sa hair of the dog that 
hit him.’ 

Probably children everywhere have traditions 
of their own about mysterious niethods of 
destroying warts on the hands. In one X)art of 
Lewis the method recommended is as follows : 
A tiny piece of stolen meat is taken, or, 
failing that, eiglity-one joints of strau's. The 
introduction here of the other mystic number, 
nine, may he noticed in passing. The meat is 
buried secretly in the ground and covered over 
with a stone in a place not reached by the direct 
rays of the sun. The slow decay of the meat or 
of the straws, providing they are not disturbed 
ill any way, is accompanied by the wearing 
away of the warts. Another method of cure is 
for the person affected to bathe the warts in 
a pool in the ivafcer of which the moon’s rays are 
■reflected. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Where every family keeps one or more cows, 
and where the cuisine and comfort of the house- 
hold lai'gely depend on the supply of milk, it 
is natural that some of these magical remedies 
should relate to the diseases of cattle. The sick 
animal has sometimes been given water to drink 
in which a gold coin had been placed* ‘Wlien 
gold was not available — which we can weh imagine 
was frequently the case-silver might be tried 
instead. Some time ago the writer was told by a 
gentleman who recently resided in the Lews that 
he had with much persuasion secured a set of 
‘witch stones’ from tlieir owner as a curiosity; 
These were certain smooth stones of a dark 
colour that were regarded in the district as 
having curative properties. One evening . after 
dusk he -was much surprised to hear that a. 
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respettoble woman of tlie village Lad come 
tapping at the Idtchen window to prefer a 
r6f|uest for tlio uso of the stones to euro cX cow 
of jicrs which was ailing. At lirst he demurred ; 
but on the woman earnestly pressing her request, 
lie at length gave her the stoiiesj which were 
duly used for tlie cure of the sick cow, and 
afterwards returned as stealthily as they had 
been obtained. 

Another recent instance of a similar belief was 
furnished in a breach of the peace case wdiich 
came before the Sheritf Court at Stornoway in 
July 1899. 'During the course of the evidence 
one woman belonging to a village near Stornoway 
declared that another woman had said that if 
she had had Hhe tooth’ she would have put it 
down the witness’s chimney and have set lire to 
the house. Further questions from the Bench 
elicited from her and other witnesses the follow- 
ing facts about the ‘fairy dog’s tooth:’ It was 
largex' than a man’s tootli, and one end of it 
was red and the other end beginning to decay. 
“Watm' into which it had been dipped was used 
for the cure of sickness in men and animals. 
Even the simple holding of the tooth had 
curative effects. Two of the witnesses bad them- 
selves paid a slulling for the privilege of holding 
the tooth, and one of them had tiiken it from 
one village to another to heal some sick cattle. 
Water in which it had been placed for a time 
was given them to drink, and as a result of this 
treatment they recovered. It came out in tlie 
course of further evidence that the tooth was 
believed to have been given to tbn great-grand- 
father of one of the witnesses by ‘something’ 
which met him one night when lie vns on his 
wa}^ home from Stornoway, 

Much fairy folklore si ill lingers in the district, 
and some of the tales of the. little ‘dwellers in 
the mound’ and their ways are delightful. How 
far -any of the poo]jle still really believe in the 
edsteuce of fairies is more dihicult to settle ; but 
the incident about to be related is reported to 
have occurred so recently as last year. Eear a 
. /village on one of the sea-lochs are rocky cliffs, 
■' . " and from these on a certain Tuesday evening was 
heard the sound of the bagpipes. From the 
; nature o! the place it seemed impossible that the 
sounds heard could be of human origin. The 
onl}’* other, explanation w^as the supernatural one. 

. = The lioniiied listeners sent wmrd to the village 
, of strange ocetirrence, and forth came certain 
of the' elders accompanied by a crowd of those 
<who. were euiious enough or brave enough to 
. / venture near, the spot wJience proceeded the 
; uncanny inusb» On amving the eiders read 
■' ' - poytious of ' the BcHptures, including the account 
’ -/ 'Of. the' Temptation, and offered up lengthy prayers, 
about two hours spent in this manner the 

■' ''4eard 'no'mbreATwo<days one of the 


elders, wdth three other persons, ^vas down at the 
beach, engaged in painting a fishing-boat, wdien 
a mysterious sound of knocking ^vas heard from 
the inside of the boat, wdiich rocked from side to 
side, while the mast trembled. The other boats 
near, to wdncli this one w’as fastened, gave .no sign 
of sharing in the movenient. The men, it is 
reported, dropped their tools and ran home. The 
exiffanation offered by some of the villagers was 
that the fairies, angry at being driven from the 
cliff, wm’e doing some secret damage to the boat 
•with the intention of causing a disaster to the 
cre\v when they had set out for the fishing, 
Whether this part of the story had any sequel 
or not the wvriter lias not yet learned ; but one 
can easily imagine that if any mischance happened 
to that boat during the fishing season an explana- 
tion in accordance -with the previous occuxTences 
would be readily -forthcoining. 

Perhaps the most firmly embedded superstitions/ 
and at the same time the most objectionable in 
their effects, are those relating to -witchcraft. The 
belief that certain persons, usually old wmmen, 
can beivitcli animals and things liolds its place 
tenaciously. This is especially the case in con- 
nection with cows. When, a cow has betiii 
bewitched the milk becomes of poor quality and 
ceases to yield cream. It was at one time a 
belief, now almost obsolete, that if any woman, liad 
borrowed a liurning ]ieat with which to kindle 
her fire, and if little butter came at the lender’s 
next churning, the butter had been taken away 
under the guise of fire, A borroived eliiirn 
wEich yielded little butter -wheii returned wars 
siqqDOsed to have been bewitched when out of its 
owner’s possession. Only those who have ex- 
perienced at first hand the ^’agaries of a hand- 
churn, in their attempts to make butter rise in 
it, will understand tlie strength of the temptation 
to relieve the churner’s mind by a facile super- 
natural explanation of wiiat depends oti such 
a complicated set of couditiuns as temperature, 
quality of milk, and manner of churning. 

The powerful hold wiiich fancies such as these 
still have on the minds of the more ignorant 
section of the people in the remoter districts 
may be best gatliered from an authentic instance 
that occurred quite recently. In an assault case 
tried in Stornoway Sheriff Court in November 
1809, and reported in the local newspaper, the 
following interesting points came out in con- 
nection wdtli the current belief in witchcraCt. In 
a township in the northern part of Lewus a cow' 
belonging to a certain woman, whom wq may call 
Mrs A., had been giving a poor quality of milk, 
and the notion became current that the cow had 
been bewitched by a neighbour- woman, wdiom we 
shall call Mrs B. On two occiisions when Mxs A. 
was driving home her cows , the particular animal 
mentioned broke a^vay from the others and made . 
for Mrs B/s house. This seemed to confirm Mrs 
A.’s suspicions ; and on the second occasion she 
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ran after tlie cow, calling out, ‘Wliat makes my 
cow go to that house to-night and last week more 
than to any other house in the place V meaning 
thereby, as she explained herself, that her cow 
‘was going after its own^ — that is, after the sub- 
stance of its milk which had been taken away 
by Mrs witchcraft, Mrs B., hearing the dis- 
paraging remarks, called out her husband, and 
then followed the assault which had given rise 
to the trial. 

In his defence, Mr B. said that when he heard 
the rumours about his wife he got three of ‘the 
constables^ of the township to come and examine 
his cowls milk to see if it were any richer than 
usual, as ■would be the case if the substance of 
Mrs A.’s cow’s milk were present in it He also 
said that previous to this there had been a talk 
of Mrs A.’s cow having been bewitched by a Mrs C., 
and that A, had gone to Mrs O.ls door and 
poured out some of the cow’s milk there in the 


hope of breaking the spell, 
many witches there were in 
he thought there were two oi 
of the trial the Sheriif-Substit 
that it was time such false 
up, that there was no such 
and that he hoped they w’uu 
it. Mrs A. dissented from 1 
and said she could not be] 
watches, and that she was sii 
township at least. 

This very recent case shov 
living hold these superstitioi 
of the people, and how they 
the most unfortunate mam 
relationships ; and, wdien inc 
destroy their friendly fe( 
neighbours. It is difficult t 
state of things exists within 
at tlie dawn of the twentiet 
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T Avas Avarm wdien, close on three 
o’clock, I re-entered the bank. As 
before, the bald man was alone. 

I said, ‘ Have you heard from 
my firm and the bank’?’ 

‘Well, about that I can’t sa 3 ^ 
There is a telegram to credit a man named 
IV^oodbiivii with ten thousand dollars,’ 

‘Well?’ I saw his doubt. 

‘You sent a ware? They say at the office a 
tramp sent a ware for ten thousand dolhirs. I 
took it as a joke, or that you w^ere off your bead, 
the way you were after killin’ that mare. Now^, 
you -want the money?’ 

‘Yes. Not all at once,’ 

‘But it’s darned ridiculous. I don’t know'- if 
you’re you or if it’s a set-up job.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘suppose I clear your head a 
little. Look at the telegram ; it has a number 
at the beginning and one at the end.’ 

‘That’s so. It’s XH’etty suspicious.’ 

‘Very good. Look at the telegram. 

■number is made up of the day of 
the 2nd, and of the day of the month, the 17 th. 
Tliat makes 19, Isn’t that so?’ 

‘Yes, that’s so ; but how you knew it darned 
if I know. All arranged, I guess. Set up in 
Hew York.’ 

‘Ho matter. The last number is four times 
the ‘hrst ; that is 76. We do this to prevent 
telegraphic misuse of our name. Of course we 
change it from time to time.’ 

The bald man w'as a txueer thing to see. His 
scalp moved back and foiavard in a sort of tic, 
.and the,- two quill x>ens in his ears moved wdth 
the scalp like undeveloped wings. 


The first 
the week, 


‘You’ve got to be ident 
too. Any fool w’ould k* 
about the numbers don’t 
piunder this bank that waiy. 

‘But wuuld they have v 
not known to be here?’ 

‘ You may be yon, or soj 
don’t pay a dime on such e' 
‘You are, of course, wise 
but wiiy not wire your cc 
York, and ask them to inc 

^vbik? I^ 

‘No, it isn’t. You go an 
you ’re you ; then w^e can ta 
out. I’m only here to kee 
red-headed fool Tom Serlgel 
ain’t no use of disenssin’ it.’ 

I said, ‘Yery w^eli,’ am 
situation w'as, as I had ar 
could not see any speedy 
completeness of my isolation 
me. I w^as wnrth millions 
I was possessed of seven c 
hoped was that the wire wc 
interest to cause reasonabh 
cashier "was, on the wdiole, 
the same objections woxtld 1 
or to any business man ; but 
it worth while to have c< 
with the Hew York bank, 
matter. This he w’ould nc 
self, I had asked for to 
have wired for a himdrec 
in rags asking for ten t 
certain to excite distrust. I 
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Trainp-iike, the ease and freedom of the comitry 
drew me. It is relatively uncritical and unsus- 
picious. I turiied to it as if by instinct, and 
wandered out along the only road which led 
away from the river and into the rich prairie- 
lands. My resource was to see what I could get 
out of the little woman who had helped me. On 
the way I saw my ten-cent Ijenefactor, Petersen, 
raking hay in a rather lazy fashion. I hailed 
him, and we sat down to talk. 

VGetting on, cap.J’ 

:^No ; but do you listen to nie.^ 

He said he would. 

‘IVe no need to lie to a fellow-tramp.^ 

*Oh, I’m not the genuine article, and you’re 
not a tramp at all.’ 

' No, I am not j ’ and I related in full my 
adventures. 

‘ Gosh ! and you ’re the man I asked to help 
me. You were just getting into a wagon. I 
didn’t suspicion you were the man. Clothes 
make a heap of difterence. Suppose it’s all 
true. What are you going to do? You can’t 

‘No, I can’t even write a letter. The nurse 
wrote for me, but’ 

‘Well, I don’t see -what you’re to do. Let’s 
go to the circus. It only costs ten cents for a 
back scat, and it’s too hot to work. I’ll pay,’ 
he said, when I confessed that I had only seven 
cents. 

The recklessness of the notion captured my 
fancy. I was accpiiring tlie carelessness of the 
true tramp. We went along talking. Evidently 
he more or less accepted niy story ; hut how 
completely he believed I could not tell, nor did 
it much concern me. Something would turn up. 
I thoroughly enjoj’^ed the show, and especially a 
clown, who was anything hut sober— a circutn- 
stance which gave breadth and flavour to his jokes, 
as the applause showed. When it was over we 
went to see the animals behind the tent. This 
required five cents apiece, which my comrade 
paid. A little later we met the clown iii the 
lessening crowd. Petersen asked him what 
.'time it He pulled out my watch, and 

•said, ‘Sijs: o’clock.’ 

‘ By George ! ’ I cried, ‘ that ’s my watch,’ and 
■ foolishly caught his arm. He drew back with 
- , his left to hit me, when Petersen seized his wrist. 
The brief struggle called a crowd around us, 
the clown crying out that these tramjjs wanted 
J; to steal his watch. One of his acrobatic friends 
kindly suggested tar and feathers, when a burly 
'/ xnan of sisc-feet-four shouldered the crowd aside, 
that he tos the Sheriff, asked 
; what waa the row, The clown stated his case. 

Hg man considered his powdered face, and 
then turned to me with t , 

‘Well, Vlmt% your sidel^ ; , 

i said, . I was Imrt in an accident, and my 


‘Oh yes, I know. You tried to steal Smile’s 
mare, and got too drunk to do the trick.’ 

‘ Mr Sheriff,’ I returned, ‘ this is a (pieer town. 
Why the mischief it is called Samaria I really do 
not see. The man that named it must liave lived 
to be disappointed. I have had every kind of 
misfortune, and no one either helps me or 
believes me.’ 

The crowd became noisily injurious. The 
Sheriff cried, ‘Shut up, you fellows,’ and looked 
down on me with a slowly matuviug smile. 
‘You’ve got the floor. I propose to listen.’ 

I thought that I had at last found a real 
Samaritan, and asked the clown, ‘ Now, what 
kind of a watch is it?’ 

The cro\vd was pleased. The Sheriff enlarged 
his smile. 

‘Yes, Mr Clown, what kind?’ 

‘Wliy, gold, of course.’ 

‘Give it to me,’ said the big man. He quietly 
took it and waited while the clown reluctantly 
released the gold chain from its buttonhole 
attachment. 

‘Yoiir turn,’ said the Sheriff to me, 

‘Good,’ I said, and put a finger on a button 
as the watch lay on tlie Sheriff’s broad band. 
The watch struck six-thirty. The crowd was 
still better amused, and applauded. ‘Now,’ I 
said, ‘inside is the number,’ 

‘We’re getting right warm,’ said the SherllL 
‘Now, Mr Elourface, wdiat’s the number?’ 

‘Wliy, there isn’t a xnaii hi this crowd who 
can tell the number of his \vatcli.’ 

Several gentlemen in boots and wide-awakes 
said, ‘That’s so.’ 

My friendly Sheriff turned and said to me, 
‘Your play.’ 

I was dumb with horror. I could not recall 
the number. An hour before, or after, it was in 
my mind. Now I had mislaid it. The effort, 
the annoyance, and the excitement made me feel 
slightly giddy. I managed to say, ‘C^an’t re- 
member,’ and swayed against Petersen. 

‘ Drunk, by George i ’ said the Sherilh ‘ I think 
I’ll adjourn this court. Mr Clown’s case is bad. 
He doesn’t own that watch. The other man knows 
ail about what that watch will do. .But that 
proves nothing. Anyway, he couldn’t Iionestly 
own a watch like that. Just look at him. I 
shall keep that watch until the rightful owner 
appears,’ He put it in his pocket. 

The crowd, by this time grown large, ap- 
plauded, and there were various comments on 
my looks, and proposals as to what it was advis- 
able that a town of public-spirited Samaritans 
should do with a drunken horse-thief. 

The Sheriff cried out, ‘ None of that ! Shut 
up and squander, you fellows,’ then took me l>y 
the arm and so through the crowd. 

‘Now,’ he said as again I reeled, dizzy and 
faint, ‘you’d best get out of this and find work. 
We don’t want tramps around this town.’ . 


. I. j ^ . * .i ^ 
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Petersen had slipped away. It was near to 
sniiset. I was alone, without friends, without 
money ; defined variously as horse-thief, drunkard, 
policy-agent, and tramp— -and I had burned a 
church, I walked on slowly, a few yards behind 
the great bulk of the Sheriff, asking myself what 
next I should do. Should I speak to him again? 
At this moment he pulled a handkerchief out of 
his pantaloons pocket, and with it came some- 
thing which fell unnoticed hy him on the side- 
walk. A few steps brought me to it. I picked 
up a five-dollar note. Now, I also had the habit 
of carrying notes in this careless way, and more 
than once had lost them just as he had done. 
It was a case for doubt Absolute Honesty pre- 
sented a claim to be heard. Hunger in several 
varieties said, ‘Get a dinner, a cigar, a good 
mug of beer, a clean bed, and wire everybody, 
and then, later, return the loan.’ Honesty and 
her twin sister, Accuracy, said, ‘Kindly define 
a loan.’ 

I resolved to obey the habits of a life and 
return the note. I was a moment late ; a man 
caught me by the arm and called the Sheriff. 
He turhed and came back. The man said, 
‘ Bidn’t you drop somethin’, Sheriff ? I was 
crossin’ the street and saw it This chap’s 
got it’ 

The Sheriff remembered, felt in his pocket, and 
missed the note. I was meanwhile ofl’ering it 
and explaining. The big man said, ‘Well, yoii’i^e 
a trifie behind time.’ 

I protested in vain. Neither man believed me, 
and I was thankful to be let off with additional 
advice in very distinct and pictiirescpie variations 
iijmn the normal tongue of my country. 

I turned about and went again out into the 
farm-lands ill search of my Hay-Field Inn. I 
was hungry, and so weak that I was glad to rest 
once more at dusk : on the still tmgathered and 
damp hay. Too weary to go half a mile to beg 
milk of the wife of my in calamity, I 

lay ill the deepening gloom and considered my 
moral frailty. I felt that with continuity of 
hunger I should succumb before repeated tempta- 
tion ; and while weighing this matter I fell 
asleep. ■ ' 

I awakened at dawn, and, despite keen hunger, 
felt better. A little later I set out to find 
Petersen at the farmhouse a field away. I 
lingered about, and it was after six when I 
met, him. 

I said, ‘For Heaven’s sake get me something 
to eat. I am half-starved.’ 

Pie said, ‘You wait.’ 

He came back with two cold chops and some 
stale bread. I fell upon these viands with 
eagerness. 

Thus refreshed, I said, ‘ How did you get 
these? Who gave them to yon?’ 

‘ Gave ? Oh, that woman don’t give ; I took 
them.’ 


‘ Oh 1 ’ I made no moral reflections upon this 
method of feeding the poor. 

Petersen looked on with satisfaction. At last 
he said, ‘You can’t go on this way. How’s 
your hand?’ 

‘Bad.’ 

‘Let me fix that bandage.’ As he replaced it 
he added, ‘ And your head — how ’s that ? ’ 

‘ Better — much better.’ 

‘Sit down. Let’s smoke.’ 

We sat and talked. When I gave him tobacco 
he said I must have been extravagant. I admitted 
that. 

hly object now was to talk my comrade into 
a mood either of generosity or xecklessiieas. I 
retold my 'whole story, and as I went on he 
listened with now and then a not unkindly 
comment. At last he stood up, and, looking 
down on me, as I sat, said, ‘You’re leadin’ up 
to somethin’. What is it?’ 

I thought it shrewd, and said, ‘I want you to 
go into a speculation.’ 

.‘Well?’ : 

‘Lend me ten dollars.’ Petersen considered 
me curiously for quite a minute in absolute 
silence. 

‘ Well, now, that ’s queer ; you ’rc a bit 
changed since that day 3'ou wouldn’t help me. 

I didn’t mind it so much. I saw that drunken 
driver had got you riled. I got work here at 
the farm. The boss knows my people. It ’s 
a fine farm. I’ve quit knocking about. As 
to helpin’ any darn nonsense like you’re a- 
sayiiig, I can’t if I wanted to. I’ve got two 
dollars and I ’m owed foiir ; that ’s six, and 
that ’s all.’ 

‘Would your boss advance wages?’ 

‘He might.’ 

I hardly know to-day how I won that man. 
Certainly I talked 1113^ best. At last he said, 

‘It’s right confusing and it’s a Mg gamble. 

You’re no tramp. You say you’re rich. I’ve 
been poor enough to believe anything. The 
poorer you are the more you believe. The 
richer you are the more 3^11 doubt. You wait 
here.’ 

He was gone an hour. On his return he 
threw a ten, -dollar note in m3^ lap). I said,, 
‘Thank you, my good fellow. You have builded 
better than 3"ou knew.’ . ' 

‘ Don’t kno^v as I understand you. If you 
mean it’s a big gamble, that’s so. I kind of 
believe you, and I sort of don’t. Anyhow, it’s 
done, and I ain’t goin’ back on it.’ 

How he arranged matters with his employer ' '■ '■ 
I forgot to ask. I was in haste to see what I 
could do with my borrowed capital. I had gone 
a few yards when he called out : V 

‘ Hullo, there 1 ’ I turned. ‘Look here, mister, , 

I’m a-trustin’ 3^11. Don’t you forget, if you’re ' y'; 
swindlin’, that it’s my Minny you’re robbin’, 
and Becky too — and BechjJ - 
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I laughed. ^Yoii never did as good a dcaj^’s 
work as 

'Maybe/ said he, and then shouldered his hoe 
and went on to his work. I wondered at the 
man's faith, or was it a wild form of charity, 
or, as he said, a gamble? 

In the town I found a clotlies-dealer, and after 
2nuch Isargaining came out in an ill-fitting tweed 
suit, with my old rags in a bundle. I meant 
to keep them. My shoes were good, my head- 
gear hopeless. I had now one dollar and nine 
cents. I got breakfast for a quarter of a dollar, 
and had eighty-four cents left. With this I 
walked bravely into a barber’s shop. I was 
studying in a mirror my face with its unshorn 
stubble and red scars, vhen behind me I heard 
the Sheriff sa}’’, ‘ Hullo 1 you here 3'et ? ' 

I had acquired courage with clean clothes. 
'Mr Sheriff,’ I said, 'if you will wwt until I am 
shaved I will tell you the number of my watch 
and some other things.’ 

The Sheriff could wait ; he took a paper and 
sat down. When I was shaved clean, had 
hair cut, and my face washed, I said, 'May I 
have a word with you?’ 

The Sheriff looked sue over. 'Why did you 
want me to wait until you were shared?’ 

'Because jmii will believe me the better the 
less I look like a train}).’ 

' That ’s so ; does make a difference. Snppo.se 
you come along with me.’ 

I went with him. He said no more until we 
came to a comfortable wooden house, 'Come in.’ 
I followed him. 'How/ he added, '3^011 sit 
down.’ He left me, saying, 'Be back in a 
minute.’ 

I reflected as I took a seat that chairs 
are luxuries. I can still see the llowery ingrain 
carpet, the centre-taldo with four hooks placed 
synuuetrieally, the glass-covered artificial fruit, 
the sparrow-grass greenery in the chinmey-plaee, 
the half-doxen rocking-chairs. When I looked up 
and on the wall recognised tlie deathbed of 
Daniel Webster I knew whence the big Sheriff 
came. Ho returned with a wholesome dame 
;of large penson, her face aglow with kindly' 
curiosity under a mass of rather rebellious white 

' 'How,^ I’m right glad to .see you. I told Joe 
those circus, men robbed 3^ou, I always said 
so. When the}*' were here last summer thc}’^ 
stole Jeremiah. Men that would steal a tor- 
.lolse-sliell ,cat Hind of one eye would do most 

.V;: : ' ■; 

* Ibe true Bamaria ivas indoors. A mongrel 
,,, dogi two women, .and an alien tramp had been 

‘ ^ iha Sheriff broke dnto her rush of talk. ' Sit 
dbtvn, wife. We’ve, got to hear what Mr 

' ’ 'We’ve got to hear, Mr Woodbum/ ' ' 


'The ■watch is No. 2222/ said 1 . 

'That’s so/ said the Sheriff. 'But ho-w came 
you to disremeniber it ? ’ 

'Now, Joe/ said the wife, 'that’s real 
Why, I forgot just now to say Jeremiah had six 
toes on his left hind-foot and a mole on his lip. 
Wlqv, 3^011 just seared the man so he couldn’t 
rcniember.— Sheriff used to scare me, Mr Wood- 
burn, just a little.’ 

'Boot’s on the other leg nowada}^^,’ remarked 
the Sheriff. 'Fact is, I just brought you away 
to hear about that watch. You see it does look 
queer all round ; but sure as I live those circus 
fellows are up a tx'ee.’ 

'Fellow’s that would steal a tortoise-shell cat 
would ’ 

'Hush, my dear/ said the Sheriff, 'this genlle- 
mau’s got the floor.’ 

Thus encouraged, I told very quietly the story 
of my journe3", of my arrival in New Samaria, 
and of all I was able to remember of my later 
haps and mishap.s. At tlie close I said, ' If 3’ou 
will wire to St Louis in nw name to Mr Garvin, 
president of the Third National Bank, to reply 
at once, and tliat I have been slightly^ hurt and 
need him liere, you will get an answer im- 
mediately and the man next daj^ Tell him not 
to alarm 1113^ peojde,’ 

'I guess that musical watch is yours/ said the 
Sheriff. 'You talk to tlp^ missus. I’ll go and 
wire y^our man.’ 

We had an answer -willun five hours. Until 
my friend came I enjoyed the hospitalit}- of the 
Slieriff, but did not leave the house. I was 
.shy* of New Samaria. When on Wednesdays 
morning Mr Gaiuin came, it wa.s really difficult 
to persuade him that I had been a tramp, 
a beggar, and suspected of being a gambler and 
horse-thief. 

'YBw, Woodburn,’ he said, 'give a dog a bad 
name and he will starve/ 

'No/ I vsakl, 'give a man a dirty^ suit of clothes 
and his character is gone.’ 

IWien I related ray (emptations and how I had 
committed arson he was delightedly amused. 

'My dear Woodburn,’ he said, 'with some small 
exceptions, ymii have pretty -well ilhrstrated the, 
decalogue.’ 

I said that I had. 

My financial affairs were soon set upon a firm 
basis, and the Shexiff undertook to arrange for me 
some other matters of which I shall say a “word 
later. 

Mr Garvin was well known as a correspondent, 
of the New Samaria Bank. He dropped in with 
the Sheriff and mentioned that a fidend of his, 
whom the Sheriff ■would identify, might present 
a large draft for deposit — some ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. The gentleman o'wned some 
mines and needed money to arrange matters. 

Of course, all -was no-w clear enough. On 
Thursday I left the Slieriff and , Mrs Sheriff. 
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They promised to Iceep secret the end of my 
^id ventures. I was too iiiicomfortahle to tempt 
the talent of local tailors, and went away to St 
Louis to refresh and clothe the inner and the 


outer man. I was not done wdth Hew Samaria. 
Indeed, who, in my condition, could hare stood 
out against such inviting opportunities for 
recpntaU 


/B U L L AND E A R S/ 

By W. H. Williamson. 



I HIS article has nothing to do with 
natural history. These ‘bulls' and 
‘bears' are tame | they are not 
annoyed by the waving of red — in 
fact, they frequently wear the 
colour. The ‘bears' occasionally 
put their heads into a wasps’ nest and get stung, 
and the ‘bulls’ sometimes run against a brick 
wall and damage themselves. These and a few 
other things apart, the ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ oi 
this article may be considered liiiman beings like 
ourselvevS. Let us see what the dictionary says: 

^ Bull: one who nominally buys stock on the 
speculation of its rising in raliie. Bern': one 
who contracts to deliver stock at a certain fixed 
price, on a specified day, in contradistinction to 
the “bull,” or lie who contracts to take it; the 
interest of the former in the intervening time 
being that the stocks should be depressed (as the 
bear pulls down with its paws), and of the latter 
that they should rise (as the bull throws U 2 > wards 
with his lioriis). [Stock Exchange.]’ 

I write for that numerous class that so fre- 
quently asks, ‘What is a “bull”?’ and not for 
the man who know.s. The explanation of the 
dictionary is clear ; but I will make it more 
intelligible by a few illustrations. 

The great business of the Stock Exchange is 
an unceasing S]peculatiDn on the rise and fail of 
prices. This rise and fall is like the ebb and 
iiow of the sea in this, that though it goes on 
continually nobody can predict with certainty the 
|)recise point that the flow will reach or at which 
the ebb will stop ; and so men stand n])on the 
beach before the ocean of Stock Exchange prices 
and bet upon the high and the low water-mark 
of tlie financial tide. 

How for examples. The £1 shares of the 
Aerated Bread Company are sold for about £14. 
The £100 ordinary shares of Allsopps were sold 
ill July 1901 for between £40 and £60. Why 
this difference ? The reason is that the Aerated 
Bread Company earns most excellent dividends ; 
Allsopp & Sons do not. If, for some reason 
or other, people ceased to eat aerated bread, 
we should naturally ex^iect to see the price of 
Aerated Bread Company shares fall, because we 
should anticipate the dividends earned by the 
company to be less ; and if Allsopps’ beer were 
suddenly .demanded by everybody overy where, 
the price of Allsopps’ shares would ri.se. It is 
because people claim to foresee the rising and 


ffilliiig of shares in the manner vre liave de- 
scribed that there arc found ‘bulls’ and ‘ bears ^ 
on the Stock Exchange. 

Let ns return to Allsopps. In 1892 it was 
po.ssible to buy £100 of Allsoj>ps’ stock for 
£12j lO.s. That seems very chea^). The explana- 
tion is that there seemed little or no ^^rospect at 
that time of the comjiany earning dhudends. In 
1887 tlie.se same shares— £100 nominal value — > 
were sold at £180 1 Even in 1900 they were as 
high as £130, and as low as £50 I Kow, let us 
see what the ‘ bulls ’ and ‘ bears ’ would have 
done liere. Many 2 )eoj>le intist have said when 
Allsopyia’ were quoted at £12, lO.s., ‘That busi- 
ness appjcars to be going to the dogs. I won't 
put any monej’" in it’ Others said, ‘ Allsopps ■ 
can’t go to the bad altogetlier. £12, 10s. seems 
a small 2 )ricc for £100 of stock. I will buy 
while it is so cheap. It will prcbably ri.se in 
value — say to £20 or £30 or more, in which case 
I can sell and make a profit’ That man in his 
way is a ‘bull,’ for according to our (lefinitioii 
he ‘ buys stock on the speculation of its rising in 
value.’ Now, siip 2 :)ose a man had bought £500 of 
All.sopp.s’ stock (really five £100 shares), he would 
have 2 >aid, at £12, lOs. per £100, just £62, lOs. for 
stock nominally worth £500 I Let us now grant 
the jirice of the shares rises to £60. The man 
thinks it is a good O 2 )|)ortuihty to sell, and for 
each .share for wdiicli he paid £12, 10s. he 

receives £50 — a i^rofit on each share of £37, 10s, 
As he had five shares, his profit is £177, lOs. 
Had he had one hundred share.? his profit would 
have been £3750 ! 

All this just explains what a ‘bull’ is and 
may do, but no more. People who speculate 

largely on the Stock Exchange do not abvays 
pay for stocks and shares wdien they buy them ; 
they frequently wait till settling-day, and then 
receive or pay according to whether the trans- 
action has been a Ios.s or, a gain. 

Now, let ns see what a ‘bear’ is, and how he 

acts. We will still use Allsopp.?’ as our illustra-' 

tion. In 1000 these ordinary shares, as we have' 
seen, dropped from £130 to £50. Suppose onr 
speculative man, noting the.se shares at £130, said, 
‘I don’t believe the shares will go higher; if 
they move at all they will drop, so I will , sell.* 
But, the reader may ask, if he has no Allsopps*, 
can he sell that whicli he hasn’t got? Was/ 
This is how he doe.s it : he finds somebodj who 
thinks Allsopps’ worth buying at . £130r--'in. oth^r 
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words, a ‘bull.’ He says to the ‘bull,’ ‘I would 
like to sell you one hundred Allsoppa’ ordinary.’ 
The ‘ bull,’ thinking they will go up or £2 or 
more, since they have been to £180, says, ‘Yes 
I will buy one hundred Allsopps’ ordinarv at 
.£130,’ That is the bargain. 1 / 1 , iu reality a 

settling-day; the ‘bear’ bets it will drop; the 
stake IS the rise or fall from £130, multiplied 
by the number of shares agreed upon-in this 
ease one hundred. If at settling-dny Allaopps’ 
aie quoted at £120, the . ‘bear’ has scored 
victory, tor the ‘bull’ is goiim to pay him Ui an 
for what can be bought “ by ‘^tb: ^bL^’ L , 
open at £120, so the ‘bear’s’ profit is 

SiVaXrf' ^ ®“® hundred, whieli is very ^ 

Tins will allow ns to understand the creat 
excitement that raged recently in New York^nd 
Londoii-aiid generally in the large towns of 
America and Great Britain-in respect of Ameri- 
an railway shares. These shares s.uldenlv Wan 

to rise. Peop e thought they would go" hi^ier 

■' so thev^o' / .""’.‘“"d-of figures were reached, 
so they bought hoping to sell again at a profit 

They were mostly Mnills,’ and the sellers were 
people who did not think there was any reason 
to suppose the shares would rise The 

if. SI,”'.-:::, si 

mSf -SL hanking 

millions. ihen suddenly there w^s n • 

- w, 4 t„ 
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queiitly wanted to obtain a majority of the 
shares. So quite an unlooked-for cause was 
sendiiig iip the price of Northern Pacifies. Tlie 
syndicates bought greedily, and the ‘ bears,’ 'fondly 
imagining that they would he able to buy at a 
cheaper rate, sold with an equal willingness ; but 
toe syndicates grew greedier, and Northern 
Pacifies took mighty strides. They went to 300 • £ 
but nobody Inul any actual shares to deliver 1 
The ‘bears’ had sold by promise ; but now there 
was nobody with any share.? to sell, so the poor 
bears’ were in the position of having sold and 
being nnable to buy. Now, a ‘bear’ must buv 
if retired. The syndicates might have .said to 
the bears, i Deliver the shares you promised to 
deliver. Tue ‘bears’ would have replied, ‘We 
cant; there are no shares on the market.’ ‘Oh 
yes,’ the syndicates might liave said ; ‘ we will 
sell yon shares.’ ‘For how much?’ the ‘bears’ 
would a* in fear and trembling. ‘At $1000 a 
share. That was the collapse of the ‘ bears ’ Of 
course the_ above was not exactly the conversation 
lor the circumstances were extraordinary. An 
arrangement was agreed upon, and by it the 
bears^ were allowed to reckon the mai-ket price 
at |13o, and pay the difierence between that 
gnre and the price at which they sold. A man 

r to..r ' rf f 

lort ' 'it350 00ri'* ^,®" thousand shares he 

lost f3o0,000. No wonder there wore great 
gams and losses-^and failures. 


THE S tj M ¥ E E SOHO- S. 

When ^ the ro.<?ehucls are unfurled 
There is music in the ivorld 
clay long. 

It k whispered by the trees 
As they rustle in the breeze, 

And its song 
Heads a mystery unknown 

To the ever-restless moan 

Of the Seas. 

In the suinmer-tiiue of life, 

In the pauses of the strife,* 

^ , There ‘s a song, 

it IS sweet beyond compare, 

And its cadence fills the air 
. All day long ; 

it IS borne across the seas 
By the sympathetic breeze, 
Eveiywhere. 

But the roses fade away, 

And the longest summer day 
Soon is past, 

Hife and all that it portends-- 
Hope, ambition, friendship, friends— 
May not last. 

Tet though other things be yaia, 
Stall those summer songs remain 
To the end I 
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By C. Edwardes. 



JOBTUGAL fascinates fox* its iiicon- 
griiities as well as its sweet air and 
lovely scenery. Only two or three 
centuries ago it could afford to 
squander millions on wliat may be 
called a nation’s articles de luxe; 
now it lias to rummage its very corners for 
assets wliicll it may liypotliecate to the rest of 
Europe for a few himdred thousands of ready- 
money. It is rather pathetic, if you view the 
matter from the standpoint of a cosmopolitan 
publicist; but the average Portuguese bears his 
burdens with smiling serenity and a shrug. Far 
be it from him to blame his king for the dismal 
plight of his country. Is not Portugal a con- 
stitutional monarchy, in which the sovereign can- 
not be held responsible for bad government ? To 
be sure; and both the king and queen are 
excellent, good-hearted human beings, who w’ould 
do their utmost for the people. Those rogues 
who hold the reins are the criminals. It is a 
pity they should he so weak and unscrupulous; 
but probably, if they were sent to the right- 
about, their successors, whether as the king’s 
servants or the nominees of a republic, would 
prove just as unsatisfactory. What would you 
have ! And, moreover, wlien you come to think 
of it, the rascals are not wholly without con- 
science. They refused the other day, for instance, 
to cater to the depraved apx^etites of the race and 
accept the solid sixty thousand pounds which 
were offered (of course by the usual syndicate) 
for the privilege of establishing gaming-tables 
at the ]>Iea3ure-resort of Estoril. Such a sum, as 
a free gift towards the nation’s needs, would have 
been extremely useful. Extremely indeed, when 
it is remembered that the especial effort to raise 
a little money virtuousl^q by the issue of Yasco da 
Gama stamps in 1898, brought in less than forty 
thousand pounds. Europe and the stamp collectors 
in other continents did not show the interest in 
those beautiful little printed labels .which was, 
perhaps unreasonably, expected of them. 


The argument might he < 
elaborately. Where will you 
birth as among the gi'andees 
little kingdom, already tottei 
chaos ? And where so rnagni 
meixt to the memoiy of a m 
that to the historian HercA 
of the Beleiii Monastery in. 
culano was 1 X 0 flatterer of th 
one is more than disposed 
reckoned the Moors, whom tl 
out of the land, the equals 
qualities of his own forefat 
lies ill the cool, beautiful e 
six pensive lions ; and whil 
stone lines—'' To Sleej) 1 i 
senseless corpse sleeps ; the 
itself at the feet of the All-! 
the soothing balihle of the tl 
supported by the State in 1 
lugs adjacent. Yisiting these 
themselves at their lessons oi 
one is astonislied at their com 
famous for the heaixty of it 
is impressed by the conifor 
their environment. Old prejx 
have had it so engrained in 
guese are a pack of xxnsavoiu\ 
that plain proofs to the 
abundant, confuse rathei" tha 
myself, I should feel inclixxe 
candid criticism of aixy enl 
traveller in Great Britain wl 
about his experiences in our 
assuredly return to his nat 
derided, and disgusted man. 

Portugal was a sad spendth 
those of her people who ha 
about the subject are natural 
She gave us Bombay and ot 
when Charles II. condescenc 
sake, to w^ed a Portuguese pi 
us. on our Asiatic career. Tl: 
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with this alliance in Lisbon in tliose days tliat the 
people went about tlie streets crying, ' Viva the 
King of G-reafc Britain ! ^ Portugal had plenty of 
spaie cash then, due to that ill -managed goose of 
Asia which laid golden eggs for her exchequer. 
Plenty of cash, but precious little national com- 
mon-sense. Not satisfied to pluck this same goose 
for the benefit of an alien and competing nation, 
she squandered her accumulated millions most 
absurdly. She ought to have built ships and 
looked to her fighting-men ; but she built monas- 
teries instead, and grew impractically devout. She 
had so much filthy lucre in her iWts that she 
scorned to bo particular to a million when a new 
ediflee was on the stocks ; nor did it matter over- 
much U the building that was being raised had 
no human furniture assured to it. Take Mafra 
that commanding barrack a score of miles north 
of psbon. King John V. wanted an heir, and 
. made a vow that if Heaven ga\-e him a son he 
would change the poorest into the most magni- 
1 dominions.’ That was in 

in consecrated 

Imi 1 sides it measures seven 
luindred and seventy feet, Its enormity may be 

contains eight 

hundred and eighty rooms, four thousand five 

th^‘'!i courtyards ; that fifty 

thou^nd num Avere at one time employed upon it 

etlu ‘T r“ hundred and thirty! 

oht died in the temporary hospital attached; 
that one of its stones took a hundred yoke of 
xen to transport it a few miles in six days • and 

Stones, pie monastery church is majestic and 

luiSVl^t'i ?'' for the few 

h i idled soldiers who am quartered in it regallv. ; 

All lortngals urmy could be reviewed on its > 

tmuMomen on iheir knees in the church. This f 

' aid bvlTi extravagance ! 

and hj-aud-by the gi-eat earthquake came and i 
pointed the moral so forcibly At there ^ 

. longer an attempt made to justify it as a useful i 
e Suide-books it is fl S 

The descendants 7A 

ubjects of John V. are content to save their « 
, money by begging vestas fmn the opulent a 

j;‘r “ 

eaf4 snatS rS"n Tetitmner in the oi 
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he down with a shrug. The pound sterling lAlf 
he course gone up a score or so of reis in the niffixt 

°l y ®l'f® Pi’esent irritations and 

of hmitatioiis, the Portuguese lii-e their lives will 

m decorum and dignity. One may add also, ivith 

n- comfort; for even the Government cannot dein-ive 

se tiiem of their glorious cliumte and the fertility 
n, of their land. With a penny you may £- 
St bread and a lumdfiil of tlie best saidiuo.s hi the 
id Atlantic, and another penny will imovicle as mud. 
s- iniie as you ought to crave at a draugbt. This 
le eplams mucli. It writes the peojile do\ni as 
le philosophers, on the whole. Hot of ' the i<^uioblc 
IV kind either. The State railway carriages'’ niay 
be as some are, poor, rotten, dust-ridden things 
J and the rails themselves apt to shake the’ 
i, teeth in one’s head; but you will find ii-hite 
1 walls _ in the cottage interiors and much 
1 scrubbing ^ of the fioors everywhere. The 
1 factories in the towns buzz uitli talk and 
angliter, and with the sounds of industry 
I hestde^ In the north, whore the country i 
I ma dileas in its combined natural beauty and 

. cailj and late. It is an old-fashioned sight, but 
^ eminently ptctiumpie ; and the work suits them, 
Ihoy keep open doors, and often the loom is 
light on the threshold, so that timv can see and 
be semi to perfection. A .stranger is a godsend 
altoguther of the dancing-dog kind 
ye a_ little of that. They are so illiterate still ' 

Mondei; and they value kindness in others by ^ 
uo means the less that they are so read; o how ! 
courtesy and respect even on the most trivial •• 
bro?d°Ti tvliere the French left i 

ofmvm manipulation f 

and =.17° he it said), .simply f 

towiisf<!w - 1 . f social purposes. The I 

tipiiiU ®'io eii in and out, ivith hoivs and 1 

hi sS “ 1 f hy appraising his labours 1 

lu sordid cash terms. If I, as a steinger.of ex- :■ 

ioik he ^'’^3 ^tisfied with his 

voik, ho would leave its valuation to me. J 

' sen^hUhfeci?''^ to notliiug in Portugal to shock i 

Broek^iofM Dutdiman of ; 

Bioek Avould like to see how the milk cows ! 
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POETUGUESE COl^TEASTS. 


comfortably be entertained in contrast with tins 
picture of everyday life in PortuguFs metropolis. 
From Algarve in tbe soutli, moreover, to Valeii^a 
in tlie north, all the roads are suitably provided 
with drinking-fountains, quite as much for beast 
,as for man. 

I was considerably struck one day at Margaride 
— a village in the Doiirp district —to read in its 
inn this admonition: AYomen of doubtful repu- 
tation not admitted.^ Were there any such P I 
inquired ; for I had likewise been impressed by 
the conspicuoiis industry of the local ladies either 
at their looms or spudding among the vines on 
the perfiuned hill-slopes, and it seemed to me 
that sucli industry could leave no leisure for mis- 
conduct. The innkeeper, however, was quite con- 
solatory. There were, he hoped, none such. lie 
was new at the house, that was all, and wished to 
enhance his own cliaracter. He may have spolveii 
truth, or he may liave preferred to beguile me 
rather than candidly besmirch the good name of 
the neighbourhood. Aii3diow, the public inti- 
mation was interesting. 

So, too, is the fact that during a two months’ 
tour in all parts of the country north of the Tagus 
I saw jio one intoxicated save a certain female 
monster who cut capers the railway station of 
S. Idarco de Canavezes one morning for a whole 
hour pending the arrival of the train. Slie was 
contemplated hj’" a dozen or more others, who 
expressed, nothing but sorrow and shame fur her 
plight. Tlieir shrugs were in admirable taste, 
coming aft,er futile endeavours to persuade tlie 
vcaiiton to act a more seemly part. She cursed 
aud sang ribald songs (while the nightingale also 
sang from the trees hard by), and danced with 
her long highlander’s pike until the train came. 
And for the ensuing forty minutes I listened to 
the aj;>oiogies of one of the others, my rfs-d-rfs 
in tlie journey, for this wshocking spectacle which 
we had both, been condemned to witness. ‘ Coming 
from such a great and civilised country as Eng- 
land,’ he said, ‘you may well wonder that a poor 
creature can so far forget herself. Probahlj'- you 
never saw so deplorable a sight elsewhere. But 
the pitiable creature had walked far in the night, 

and the wine was strong, and so’ I had 

little to say in comment. I thought my thoughts 
and stored phrases and accents for inj ow’n future 
benefit. 

On this moral theme it may not be amiss to 
report a little experience at my Lisbon hotel. I 
found myself the table associate of a gentleman 
who did his obliging utmost to amuse and instruct 
me in my native tongue. Afterwards he was 
disappointed because I could not conveniently 
spend the evening with him in the town. His 
*So long’ of parting was cordiality iteelf after 
mention of ‘to-morrow.’ But before I left the 
hotel I was touched on the shoulder by a servant 
and invited forthwith to see the proprietor. 
This gentleman and his son were agitated. They 


assumed that I was French, and they warned me 
solemnly to beware of any intimacy 'svitli the 
man who had eaten his soup at my elbow. ‘ He 
is a certain Englishman, and it is to be feared 
a man vithoiit principle. We have had com- 
plaints about him from others. He ol^tains money 
from them, monsieur, and does not imy it back.’ 

I thanked them and went my way ; hut circum- 
stances prevented me from ascertaining if my 
compatriot was as diabolical as he was believed 
to be. The aveinge Portuguese will, in his sim- 
plicity, freely confess that he cannot hold a 
candle to the average Englishman for craft in 
self-seeking. It is something to his credit in 
these clays that he does not seriously attempt to 
he much worse than honest ; he leaves such 
aspirations to his Government and foreigners. 
It explains, too, his excited fussiness when even 
the riunoLir is whispered that negotiations hruve 
been resumed for the sale to Great Britain of 
Portugal’s landed estate in South Africa. His 
pride is hurt in the thought that his necessities 
should so greatly degrade him ; and also he has 
little doubt that we shall get the better of the 
bargain by luucli. 

It is duo to Portugal’s pleasant incongruities 
that the stranger ma}^, if he will, enjoy so good a 
time in Portiig:il. I need say no mure about the 
money-gift vdiich is presented to him if he be 
wise enough to step ashore in Black Horse Sc|uare 
with British p)ouiid-pieces in his pocket. That 
.subject has been suilicientl}^ treated. In Bililic-al 
terms, having much already, more is given to him ; 
nor need he be thick -skinned and feel scruples 
when he considers the poverty of his benefactor.- 
It is an uiiwiliing generosity, co.nfessedly. 

Passing this delightful anomaly, wliich on the 
instant adds one-half or two-thirds to his capital, 
let me speak of the roads and the interior of the 
country geiierall)^ 

The conveniences ol travelling in Portugal are 
not in themselves remarkable, except on two 
conditions. If you go through the land in a 
hired carriage, like the gentleman on his travels 
a century ago, yon will be enchanted ; the land- 
scapes are so varied. You drive through .pine- 
forests that seem immeasurable, ehasiiig and being 
chased by gorgeous butteriiies. But the pine- 
forests end and bring 3'OU to . the hills and 
mountains and rivers, great and small, in whieh 
trout and barbel may be seen in shoals. With 
the heather- crimson on their green, the moun- 
tains are more than gay. They may be high 
enough to hold snow-spots even in Jime, like the 
Estrellas and the Gerez ; or they may be divinely 
wooded like so many of the ravines north of the 
Donro, with the roads terraced a few hundred feet 
above the river-bed as if especially for the good 
of the happy traveller in the old style ; and then, 
again, you drop to the cultivated lowlands, witdi the 
scent of vine-blossom omnipresent, and the hedge- 
rows a sublime tangle of aloes, flowering geraniums,’ 
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mesembiyautliemiims, red and yellow; roses, and 
honeysuckle, not to mention such familiar friends 
as foxgloves and (in the damper spots) the forget- 
me-not. There are orange and lemon groves, also 
sweet in their season, and olive-woods and fig-trees 
galore. I have eaten my fill of white -heart 
cherries from the roadside trees near Chaves in 
the e.xtreme north, and white mnlberries in the 
midlauda Such trees are not -without Beauty. 
Ill the higlilaiids the hills are laced with crystal- 
line streams, and there is bracken enough under 
the chestnut-trees to remind one of our homeland 
covers. At Ointra the luxurious growth of beau- 
tiM things bewilders. The hedges here are of 
heliotrope, as well as roses and geraniums. In 
gardens like those of the late Sir Brands Cook, 
trees and plants equatorial flourish alongside 
smooth grass lawns worthy of Oxford’s colleges, 
btill driving, you may get among the rice-fields 
ol Eatarreja and the flats of Aveiro, cut up by 
canals on which big boats with sails as precious 
M those of Venice and her lagoons drift under 
«ie blue sky towards the blue sea on the horisson. 
iben you pass into more pine-forests, with their 
warm, resinous odour and their cool shadows • a 
red road now instead of snow-white, with little 
crimson bluffs^ here and there, and with Httle 
lue ho.xes nailed against the larger tree-trunks, 
begging for coppers to help the poor souls in 
rurgatory— the poor souls themselves painted 
a love the box in the midst of soaring red flames, 
lou meet peasants of many kinds, mostly smilin.<T 
Lven the young ladies and old women, who are 
barelegged and walk with their frocks up to their 

m W o 'yy ’‘TO’- They may have fish 
m fruit on thou- heads, and he knitting while they 
la V., or they may he urging the domestic calf 
or piglings to market. They are in good spirits 
anyway j and so are the beggars, who are sL to | 


be importunate if you slip into a town on a «reat 
saint’s day— an occurrence bound to happen twice 
a week or so. Some of these beggars, viewed 
with the eyes and mind of the hTorth, are grievou= 
sights. They are lepers, twisted wrecks, and 
blind; but, in spite of the worst, they are not 
unconscious of the pure, sweet air of Portimal 
and its caressing sunshine, and they have stoma'ohs 
which it is a pleasure to them to fill. Further 
they do their begging with a good heart, because 
they know that it is not wasted toil. A vigorous 
hour or two of declamation and they are provided 
for until the next saint’s day. You in your car- 
riage may end your day bj' an impressive entry into 
some such nobly terraced city as Coimbra, where 
houses of all the colours of the rainbow rise in 
tiers, studded udth gardens from the golden sand 
of the river towards the purple crest of the 
wooded hill it graces ; and the ue.xt day vou will 
have similar landscapes and experiences,” with a 
difiorenoe. This is the one cimdition on which 
you may travel gloriously in Portugal. 

The other appeals to the cyclist. With a cycle 
or a motor-car, Portugal .seems to me little short 
V pleasure-ground of Eurojw. 

iou get the same sensations, of course, only more 
of them to the twenty-four hours; and', with 
curious little interspaces of hadues.s, the road.s 
them^lves are of a gradient and surface compar- 
able to tile Lest of oui‘ own roads. 

_ It IS tmo that iii summer there are such imps 
in Portugal as mosquitoes, Ileas, and even bugs; 
u ley might be mucli more immeroiis even 
where they are met at all. Wnreover, you i„av, if 
you please, consider their attentions a conniliment. 

It IS your blue blood, senhor, that draws them 
to yon, I was informed gravely by my landlord 
m one vdlage when I descended to brealefast after 
a canqiaigmng night. 
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HEN tile letter had been sent tliere 
was a brief delay. In forty-eight : 
W came, and then 

IP xladheld was taken into consnlta- 
& tion. 

, How soon coiild voh ty 

. (»■ it ™ now 

' ^ isaid, dare sav T 
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rs ICE3EPS AN APl’OINTMJilNT. 

Jiould like you to go with me to the Continent. 

ffTn'do ! Indeed. 

1°"' ‘It is not 

‘Tbt i.t •FT'"’ said Mr Barrows. 

rr. ff’ assistance in a rather 

a dueU’ ^ goibg—I am going to fight , 

He made the aimoimoement mth a smile. • 
‘Jove!’ cried Hadfleld. ‘A duel? With that ' 
yoiuig Erode?’ 

leld thi^i; ^ that. You see, .Had- 

SJ ter Continent are not as they are '”” 

«eimany, and even more so in the Styrian 
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Empire. One of the most frequent causes of 
duels is, of course, a dispute about a -woman. 
Now, curiously enough, I have placed myself, 
almost unconsciously, between this young man 
and the woman he wishes to secure. Gonse*- 
quently, by the custom in Styria, lie is entitled 
to eliallenge me. As the phrase goes, “ Honour 
will not be satisiied” without the crossing of 
swords or the popping of pistols.^ 

‘But you have appealed to the Cliaiicellor,’ 
cried Hadiield. ‘Is this necessary after that?’ 

‘ Quite as necessary, according to the code. My 
appeal to the Chancellor concerns, of course, the 
restoration of those ladies to their home. My 
affair with Count Philip is a thing apart ; yet 
the first will scarcely be complete without the 
second, for it is well, if possible, to comply with 
a national custom, and to give this young fellow 
what he would call “ satisfaction.” It is all that 
he will get, I hope.’ 

Hadfield was perplexed, and could only stare 
at his surprising neighbour in bewilderment. ‘ No 
doubt,’ Mr Barrows went on, ‘it will alP seem 
very silly to you. So it is, of course, to any 
ordinary, sensible Englishman. But I, you know, 
have lived in Styria, and have even held some 
kind of position there, so that there is a certain 
claim upon me. If I may put it so, as a one- 
time Sty riaii I may be called upon to fight a 
duel ; as a present-day Englishman I have the 
privilege of laughing at the absurdity of the 
custom. And laugh I do, even while consenting 
to take part in the affair.’ 

‘But — but is it only a laughing matter?’ 
asked Had field. 

‘Is it a laughing matter ? ’ echoed Bavrows. 
‘Why, my dear fellow, what do you think? 
Haven’t you read accounts of |)i’esent-day duels?’ 

Hadfi eld’s face cleared. He remembered the 
amusement which the latest political duel in 
France had given him. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘it’s a mere matter of form, 
isn’t it ? I think I have heard.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mr Barrows; ‘this will be a 
mere matter of form — nothing more.’ 

He drew a sheet of notepaper from his pocket. 
‘You see,’ he said, ‘after I had visited the 
Chancellor I consented to meet this sensitive 
young man ; and as it was to be a mere matter 
of form, I was content to leave all the arrange- 
ments ill his hands. I wrote to him to that 
effect, and this is his answer.’ 

Hadheld took the paper. Its message was 
clearly and briefly written, in English : 

‘Saint Claud is a small, fishing- village and 
watering-place near Treport. There is one hotel, 
the “Seine,” where you wiE find us at any time 
during the coming week. Everything can be 
arranged there.’ 

‘ Pubiicit}!' is not at all necessary,’ said Mr 
Barrows, ‘ Indeed, an ordinary, everyday Eng- 
lishman would feel very uncomfortable if it got 


about that he had been making himself ridicu- 
lous in this way. If you can arrange to be free, 
we can go over there together for the week, and 
carry out this business without trouble and with 
expedition. But it must not be -whispered to 
any one else.’ 

‘No, of course. If the women guessed it they 
would be alarmed. They would not understand,’ 
said Hadiield, who was beginning to find a certain 
attraction in the idea. It was, at least, an adven- 
ture ; and he saw how effective would be the 
announcement in the office iliat he was obliged 
to ask for his holiday thus early ‘because of 
urgent business on the Coiitinent.’ 

In this way the arrangement was completed. 
Pladheld mentioned it to liis wife, who, being 
now heart and soul in the cause of the exiles, 
was only too pleased to know that her husband 
was to do something useful in the matter. In 
the evening he was able to say that he had inter- 
viewed ‘ the office,’ and would be free to go ; 
and then Mr Barrows told the Countess that he 
would have to return to the Continent on Mon- 
da)^, and that he was taking Had field with Mm. 

‘Then you have heard something?’ she cried. 

‘Yes, Countess, I have heard something.’ 

‘I do not wish you to tell me,’ she went on, 
‘because I trust you so fully. But is all going 
well?’ 

Mr Barrows looked at her reassuringly. ‘All 
is going -well. Indeed, I hope that this one 
journey may be enough.’ 

‘If so,’ said the Goiuitess, ‘we may soon be in 
a position to repay some part of our debt. You 
have done much for us, for no other reason than 
that you knew Mathias long ago. It is much for 
little— a small cause for such great services.’ 

Mr Barrows considered gravely. ‘Countess,’ he 
said in a low tone, ‘let me say 3iow that your 
view is too generous,, I wisli you to remember 
always that I am doing nothing more than 
trying to right a wrong. The cause of my action 
is, first, the idea of restoration — a just restoration 
to you of the liapinness of which the folly and 
sin of my master, Prince Adrian, deprived you. 
That is my purpose,’ 

The Countess smiled kindly, ‘ Oh,’ she said, 

‘ but you must not say that ! You are not re- 
sponsible for another man. Are you doing it 
because — because you once loved him?’ 

There w-as a long silence. ‘I cannot say that,’ 
was the grave answer. ‘There is no doubt that 
I once loved him. After that I hated him — 
hated him bitterly ; and then I tried to forget 
liim. "When this is over — when this wrong has 
been made right — w’e may all forget him indeed.’ 

Another long silence fell. ‘Let us speak of 
something else,’ said the Countess presently. ‘I 
am glad that you are taking this young man 
with you. He is to be trusted. And his little 
wife — ^what a heart of kindness she has shown 
tis ! Do you know what we shall do ,? When 
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'vrG bilck WQ slitill cislc tlicin lo coinc tiiifl Btfi^y 
witli 113 a while at Cronia. They will see that 
\vc eaii be grateful/ 

Mr Barrows smiled. 'You could nob do any- 
thing that would please them more/ he said, 

Now that the time was fixed, he was obliged 
to make his own final preparatioiivS. The book of 
Iii.s €|iiiet life at TVelding avas shortly to he closed, 
and he left nothing imdoiie in order tliat the 
Finis so soon to be written might be neat and 
dean There must be no loose threads, no doubts 
in the minds of his friends as to liis intentions. 
This necessitated a visit to a solicitor, and a 
little legal hnsiness ; but he hurried it forward 
as miidi as possible, and it was all concluded 
on the Saturday before his departure. 

During those days he saw much, of the Hamars. 
The relations which had grown up between them 
were naturally intimate, and he saw no reason 
why lie should not enjoy them to the full. 
Their confidence in him was in itself a stimulus, 
and lie felt that he needed it. In their presence 
ho- found that the extraordinary thing lie was 
about , to do became natural and ordinary enough, 
and, indeed, the only thing possible. It was when 
he had left them that the struggle began again. 

On the last day he spent the evening with 
them in the garden. To\yards the. close he 
chanced to find himself alone with Edna. 

If he had cared to observe, he might have found 
that it was the daughter’s face which always rose 
first before him when he thought of those whose 
cause lie had adopted. He had, however, cjuite 
failed to analyse his sentiments ; and even if he 
had analysed them, the resulting suggestion would 
have been scouted with ridicule. 

^To-inoi’row at this time you will bo on the 
other sidt?/ she said suddenly. ‘=When do yon 
expect to be back'?’ 

‘ Back ? ’ he said ; and, as before, he found it 
impossible to answer he 3 .‘ with anytliing but truth. 

' cannot tell you that.^ 

‘What? You cannot even say what you 
think ? ^ 

.... ‘Ho. - I cannot even say what I think/ 

. She was perjilexed. As he looked at her he 
' forgot the point upon which they had met, and 
“wondered wliether even the vilest of men u'ould 
not be glad to give much more than a useless 
and purpt)BeIess life to put this woman out of the 
evil -reach of' the men who x>^irsued her. The 
thought ; came ^ to Mm again that she was very 
A, beautiful, ^but that her beauty was quite as much 
y'-of the spirit as of the person. Her chief charm 
lboked “'oiit from her eyes, and it was not merely 
a beautiful girl that looked him in the face, but 

Then he saw that ^he had turned her eyes 


kno“W that, Ih Barrows. I was only afraid that 
you might go into danger for us.^ 

Acting upon a sudden impulse, ‘If you fear 
that,’ he said, ‘you can pray for me;’ and fear- 
ing that he might betray too much, he, turned 
the conversation into another direction. 

That was his last cla.y in Y^’cldiiig. Next 
morning he went in to bid them a hasty fire- 
ivell, and before noon tlie two men were on their 
way to Dover. Hadfield ivas in high spirits and 
infected with the charm of an adventure ; and 
even if he did no greater good, he at least pre- 
vented his companion from being left too miadi 
to his own thouglits. 

They crossed the Channel in brilliant sun- 
shine, W’hen every respiration seemed to be a 
veritable breath of life. Hadfield moved eagerly 
about, intent on seeing all that ivas to be seen 
and learning all that w*as to be learnt, for he 
had never even crossed to Calais before. Seated 
in a corner of tlie U[^per deck, Barrows looked 
out and breathed the fresh air. The day and all 
that was al)ont him spoke of life, and man’s 
natural love of life begaji to move within him. 

It did not change his resolution, Imt it produced a 
bitterness winch, presently found expression in words, 
That Avas when lladlield bad ceased Ins ivander- 
ings to enjoy a quiet cigar in hia friend’s com- 
quiny, ‘If there’s one tiling I’ve learnt lately/ 
broke out Mr Barroivs suddenly, ‘it is tin* folly 
of thinking that you may be done ivith your sins. 
Bury thorn as deep as yon like, they’il have to 
be up some day; and the chances are that theyli 
come up at the time you least; expect tliem.’ 

‘ Oh 1 ’ said Hadfield laiguely. 

‘Yes. I kiieAV a man who buried his sin out 
of everybody’s sight in a nameless gv‘<ivo. He 
buried it so deep and well, and cOA'ered it so 
carofiilly, that at last it seemed as if the whole 
Avorld had forgotten all about it. Al'ter many 
years he chanced to go into a graveiaird one 
day, just to look at the nameless graves that 
were there, and to xiluinc himsolf upon the 
clever ness and completeness of his biu'ying; but 
somebody — it does not matt.er who— had found 
his sin, and had painted its name largo upon a 
cross, for every one to see. It ivas the first thing 
he saw, and as soon as he saiv it he knew that it 
was calling upon Mm for reparation/ 

He paused. ‘That ivas rather hard luck/ said 
Hadfield, candidly out of touch. 

Then another mood fell upon Mr Barrows, and 
he spoke in another tone. ‘ Hard luck ? ’ he said. 
‘Perhapis so ; hut, after all, 'perha}As not. Some- 
times it seems to me that such a thing as that,. 
“Would be the best thing in the lA^orlcl — an only 
chance. They tell us in these days that the 
: true- aim of punislimeixt is not vengeance, but the ^ 
saHation of the sinner ; and it might be much 
the same in such a case as this. Perhaps in this 
Avay a |ioor.fool may be given the only means of _ 
getting near straight again. If he falls— if , he. 
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drill. Assured, like President Kruger a century 
and three-quarters later, that Providence wa.s 
particularly interested in him, he could quote 
Scripture on occasion. A devout correspondent 
drew his attention to a passage in Deuteronomy to 
show that he was wrong in stealing even his own 
subjects,* but the king, with nnaccustomed wit, 
responded by quoting a verse from 1 Sam. viii. 16 : 
.‘And he wUI take your men-servants, and your 
maid-servants, and your goodliest young men, 'and 
your asses, and put them to his work,’ Despite 
this, however, ho placed the theologian a long 
way behind the grenadier. On one occasion, vvhile 
he was discussing some important matters with 
several bishops, a messenger entered to announce 
a serious calamity. ‘Whatl’ gasped the king, 
sinking pale and faint into a chair. ‘ Yes,’ added 
the messenger, ‘the tower of St Peter has fallen 
im’ ‘Oh,’_responded His Majesty, with a great 
sigh of relief. ‘I feared the grenadier Qlascmip 
might be dead.’ 

With an imimrfect knowledge of the laws of 
heredity, he sought to perpetuate his race of 
giants by marrying them to the tallest women he 
could find. However much the principal imrties 
objected, the king gave the word of command 
and the knot w® tied ; but occasionally he caught 
a Tartar. While riding one day through the 
wood^ of Potsdam he met a splendid specimen 
of a Saxon maid on her way from sei-vke to her 
distant home. After closely questioning her, he 
asked her to leave a note for him at the' barracks 
aiid accompanied the missive with a dollar. Now 
this generosity on the part of the royal miser 
aroused the girl’s susiuuions ; but, wisely feigning 
compliance, .she proceeded on her errand. oS 
neanng the barracks, however, she met a very 
ugly old woman, and induced her to take the 
note, giving her at the same time the dollar 
Wiien the officer on duty opened the letter he 
read : Marry the bearer to Macdowal the Irish- 
man. -P bedebick.’ Although the unfortunate 
man, wlio was one of the tallest and handsomest 
of the Grenadiers, protested and struggled, the 
order was emphatic, and in a short time he was 
firmly united to the willing old witch. The 
mistake , was , not discovered until Prederick 
VFilham made his usual inquiries ne.xt morning, 
^ffien, happily for the Irishman, he took imme- 
uiate steps to ol)trUn a divorce. 

^ The devices of the recniiting-offieei’S to entrap 

ingenious and roman- , 
mV fate ''"til tile 1 

' sis Se passing i 

Rkneland, one of, the veteran spies ,saw a very 
tall oarpeutw. A brief conversation with thl < 
T”nT. the rascaUy recruiter J 

■ bribes » m'' ^ nseless to attempt persuasion or i 

■ •«*! u V®’ ®iwng out tliat he was a trader he f 

■ . rr wrfcman to make him a very long bos a 
:On a couple of days later he expUTi c 


y the opinion that the chest was not six feet eiriit 
s long. ‘Oh, I’ll soon settle tliat,’ responded the 
e Kirpenter. ‘Why, I’m six feet six inclie.s myself, 
t and I’ll guarantee I can easily got into the box.’ 

1 As I-Iompesoli, the sham merchant, still expressed 
1 doubts as to the lon^h of the box, the uusiispect- 
iiig carpenter laid himself down in it, when the 
: recruiter promiitly jilaced the lid on, and before 
1* the suriM'ised workman could effect his escape the 
I wily recruiter had whipped a rope round the 
i chest. The next moment he called in several 
; assistants ivlio had been hiding on the promises 
i and the box was promptly carried to a wngoiriu 
readiness just outside the town, with which the 
party drove rapidly away. Alas ! on opening the 
chest at the frontier they found that it had been 
turned into a coflin, for the unfortunate carpenter 
was dead. 

Hie enormous profits of the recruiting-offloers 
might well stimulate them. From 1713 to 1735 
the sum of one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds was expended in securing giants 
and the greater jiart of this went into the pockets 
of the tmprincijiled emissaries. In 1731, for in- 
stance, Frederick William paid one hundred and 
lorti'-five thousand dollars for sixty men, although 
his recruiters had only exiKmdcd ninety-.seveu 
thousand three hundred and eighty dollars. Had 
the Grenadiers been available for war, some 
shadow of excuse might have been found for this 
enormous expenditure ; but the king shuddered at 
the thought of exposing his animated treasures to 
the risks of the battlefield. 

Once the royal guip closed on a giant there 
was no escape. Some mutinied, and henceforth 
appeared in the ranks ivitli cropped ears. De- 
serters were soon laid by the heels, and even the 
most obstinate were ultimately converted by im- 
pnsomnent and starvation. This creator of the 
conscript system cared nothing for souls or 
brains or humanities ; he wanted living automata, 
and he got them. 

Ills surrender of the gypsy Mateko afflicted 
him more than his old enemy the gout. Mad- 
dened at the adroit manner in which this tall, 
handsome, weU- proportioned gypsy had been 
snatched from him, he would awake from his 
troubled sleep gi*inding liis teeth with rage or 
indulging m the ponderous German oaths of 
which he had such a choice assortment. Then, 
to nmke matters worse, he could not even dis- 
miss his trouble with that repository of his 
State secret^ Prime-Minister Grumkow,' lest tliat ' 
scoffing crafty, hard-drinking statesman should 
sneer at him and hint at failing mental powers. 

Ihe recruiters had stumbled aerass this trea- ' •' 
sured gyqisy m one of the thick-wooded valleys 

over axony. Mateko was certainly very 
poor and yeiy. ragged, and never saw a gold-pieee " 
Irom years end to year’s end; hut ho was free 
and hapy, and laughed at the heavy bribes ' 
Of the baffled reoraitera. When foiled in their ‘ ' 
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^ittempts to win liim by fair means, tlie latter 
resorted to tlxeir well-tested kidnapping devices, 
only, liowever, to find tlieniselves clxeckinated on 
every occasion, for the tribe to wlxicli Mateko 
was attached were numerous and watchful, and on 
several occasions they made the recruiting-officers 
rim. Then diplomacy tried its hand, and lady- 
loving King Augustus having given consent, the 
enemy appeared in force in the gypsies’ valley ; 
but, with true prophetic instinct, the dusky 
wanderers stepped over the border into Bavaria, 
where they figuratively put their tongues in their 
cheeks at the Saxon detachment, and baffled 
diplomacy had to whisper anew in the ear of 
Icings, Presently his High Mightiness of Bavaria 
essayed to cai^ture the bashful Mateko ; but, 
with the agility born of wandering and poaching, 
the latter calmly crossed the frontier into the 
little state of Saxe-Goburg ; and when this became 
too warm he passed on to Saxe- Weimar, and tlien 
patronised in turn half-a-dozen independent Ger- 
man states, for at that time the centre of Europe 
was as full of indepenclent little kingdoms as 
Threadneedle Street is of financiers. 

Unfortunately, love proved Mateko’s undoing. 
He had given his heart to a little, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Saxon girl, who could no more 
be induced to leave her home and become a 
wanderer than a sitting hen can be made to leave 
its nest. Alas! it was with him as with Saimson. 
The claims of love proving irresistible, after a 
few ^veeks’ absence he was constrained to visit 
his pretty little Gretchen secretly. Here he was 
unfortunately seized by the recruiting Philistines 
and carried in triumpli to Potsdam. 

Never did a young eagle prove more untamable 
than Mateko. He flouted the drill-instructors, 
snubbed the king, ignored the officers, thrashed 
his more insolent comrades, kicked Iris imposing 
hat about his cell, and tore his uniform into 
ribbons. Though flogged and fed on bread and 
water, he appeared to prefer that treatment to 
drill Possibly this arose from the fact that his 
old gypsy mother, who was esteemed the chief 
of fortune-tellers in Transylvania, and wdio was 
generally credited with the possession of remark- 
able powers, managed occasionally to croon some 
of her weird ditties under his prison windo^v. 

However, Mateko’s obstinacy , only made the 
king more determined to tame him. Wlien the 
lattePs numerous offences were reported to His 
l^Iajesty, he would swear vehemently and stamp his 
gouty foot on the floor, and then swear moi'e 
loudly than ever with rage and pain. Thus 
matters continued until July 1731, when Frederick 
William proceeded to Northern Prussia on his 
long-projected elk-hunting expedition. This was 
the only pleasure he allowed himself outside his 
fantastic military duties, and he thoroughly en- 
joyed it because of its cheapness, for he invariably 
quartered himself on some of his reluctant nobles, 
and compelled the better classes of the province 
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to buy the venison or pork derived from liis 
sport. 

Having by means of his thirty overworked 
horses and his score of underpaid grooms 
traversed the great forest-clad plains in Iiis 
dingy, creaking coach, he halted for a time 
at Fischhausen, and killed sixty elks. He then 
resumed his journey towards Pillau, where a 
miserly noble had prepared a fea.st for the still 
more miserly king ; but the feast grew cold as 
the king grew hot, and when at last his desti- 
nation was reached he had neither appetite to 
eat, wit to use his stick, nor breath enoixgh to 
swear. 

Soon after leaving Fischhausen an ominous 
change took place in the weather, and presently 
low mutterings of distant thunder told the fat, 
choleric, gouty king that he in turn was about to 
be bombarded by forces against which his roj^al 
stick was impotent. 

Soon after midday the storm assailed the royal 
party -with pitiless fury. A myriad hlmstcriiig, 
mocidng voices echoed through the forest, and 
a profound darkness, only broken by the most 
vivid flashes of lightning, settled upon the land- 
scape and made progress impossible. In vain the 
king swore, the grooms shouted, and the horses 
struggled. The whexds of the heavy coach stuck 
fast in. a deej) rut, and made common cause with 
the storm. Worn out at last with their exertions, 
the noble attendants suggested that His Majesty 
would be safer if he took refuge under one 
of the trees. Now, although Frederick William 
essayed to make heroes on a large scale, he was 
certainly not one himself ; and when he under- 
stood that danger threatened him he suppressed 
his oaths, and after gasping for a moment like 
a fish out of water, fell forward into the arms 
of his servants, and was ingloriously carried to 
the shelter indicated, for by this time one of the 
ponderous horn -lanterns had been lighted, 

Leaving their royal master in this fancied 
security and to the doubtful 23 ] ensures of his 
own reflections, the 2 ^arty returned to the coach. 
Presently they 'were all engaged pulling and 
shouting without gmng thought to the king, 
wdio soon had more than enough to engage Ms 
attention. He had only been seated a very short 
time when he became a'ware that a little old 
woman was standing beside him. Though the 
light from the lantern was blurred and uncertain, 
yet he could see that the aged crone was bent 
and browii-complexioned, that she had a hum 2 > 
on her back and a crook in her liaiid after the 
manner of traditional witches, and that her fiery 
eyes "were as malicious as those of a baffled wolf. 
Though a rigid Protestant, the king, in his con-, 
fusion, made the sign of the Cross and attempted 
a prayer; but he sadly mixed this up '^dth 'words 
of command and guttural German oaths. Having 
delivered his soul more or less to his satisfaction, , 
he relapsed into 'wondering and frightened silenced : 
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The old woman, however, did not keep him long | 
in suspense, for during <i lull in the storm she j 
screeched in his ear, 'Marry, good-day, sweet j 
king. ’Tis well to meet your Majesty alone in j 
the forest ; but, alack ! this is a dangerous ]jlace, . 
for erelong the lightning null , blast this tree, : 
and kill all vdio may be beneath it. Will the ' 
kind king take shelter in my poor hut?’ 

Under ordinary circumstances Frederick William 
would have sworn at the old crone and struck 
her with his ever-ready cane ; but he was speech- 
less with fear and surprise. The next moment a 
vivid , flash of lightning struck a tree about twenty ■ 
paces ofl, and also showed him a little hut under 
the shelter of a great oak. Scrambling to his : 
feet with greater haste than, he had displayed for 
years, he .passively allowed the beldame to drag 
him to the dwelling referred to, and as she ■ 
had thoughtfully secni'ed the lantern, they had 
no difficulty in entering. The hut was miserably 
poor, and only fit at the best for a temporary 
shelter for foresters and charcoal-burners. A 
srpxare stone evidently did duty for a taljle, a 
couple of logs served as chairs, and a lieap of 
leaves in a corner sufficed as a bed. Pointing 
to one of the primitive seats, the crone invited 
him to sit . down ; and, as the king was in no 
mood to refuse, he silently oheyed. Presently 
she croaked, ‘Ay, though ’tis poor ’tis good ; 
enough for the accursed gypsies. Yet Mateko 
w'ould sleep sounder here than on the soft beds 
at Potsdam.’ 

Bealising that he had been led into a trap, the 
.king was on the point of calling for help when 
ten strong fingers suddenly grasped his throat 
from behind, and compressed it so tightly that 
he could not utter the slightest sound. He in- 
stinetively raised his hands to loosen the grip, 
when they were seized and swiftly tied behind 
him, and a thick clotli was firmly tied over 
his mouth. His legs having also been securely 
fastened, the old gypsy said, ‘There, we’re safe 
enough now; but he f|uick, lads.’ 

A couple of stalwart young gypsies now stepped 
forward, and while one produced an ink-horn 
and a quill-pen from his capacious pouch, the 
, . other drew his dagger and critically felt the 
point. Then a sheet of pilfered royal jjaper was 
- spread on the stone table, after which one of the 
men unfastened the king’s hands, wdiile the other 
held Ms dagger threateningly over the rojM breast. 

, . ,‘Uood Bomany ladsl’ cried the beldame exult- 
' antly, ‘if; he doesn’t write as I tell him, plunge 
that dagger into, hia' lieart.-^Kow, your High 
^ Mightiness ’“^and she: gave a mocking curtsy — 
out an brder to the ojficer in command 
' of the- Potsdam Grenadiers to release Mateko 
the .gypsy inatantiy, and also to furnish him and 
\,the hearer with a good suit of clothes, three 
food, fifty marks apiece, as well as 
‘ a couple of the horses to he found in 


With a defiant scowl, Frederick William shook 
his head and settled his shoulders firmly against 
the side of the hut He was, however, soon 
brought to a more co.mplaisaiit mood, for one of 
the gypsies seized him hy the throat and swore 
that if he did not instantly sign the order the 
dagger wnuld be plunged into hi.s iieait. Then 
the king, realising that the man would carry out 
his threat, seized the pen and was about to vHte, 
when the w'omaii cried, ‘ Ho tricks to trap us I 
We have seen a rovixl order before ; and thou 
shalt die if this is not WTitten correctly.’ 

Foiled in his attempt to delude Ids captors, 
what could the king do but sign? 

After a careful inspection and a satisfied chuckle, 
the old crone exclaimed, ‘ But to make all doubly 
certain, we must have, his sigiiet-ring.’ 

A fierce threat that if he did not hold his 
hands up they wnuld cut his fingers off resulted 
in the ring promptly changing hands. 

‘Away, lads, away!’ screeched the beldame 
triumphantly, after the men had tied the kings 
hands ; then blowing out the light, she threw 
open the door, and w.itli a cackle departed. 
Securely tied to the wall of the hut, tlie 
monarch, after exhausting hiinsell; in vain 
struggles, sat savagely ga,?;iug towards the daidi 
forest. Deluded ])y a lull in the i^lemoutal 
war, he began to hope that the stoi'm had 
passed, and that he would soon be released, 
and lie ground his teeth as he anticipated the 
vengeance he would wreak on the wretches who 
had outraged the divinity of kings by binding 
and gagging him, as well as by rolfixing him 
of one of his giants. His thoughts -were, how- 
ever, interrupted by a tremendous crash of 
thunder reverberating through tlxe- forest. The 
next moment a llmnderholt struck the great 
tree under which he had so recently sheltered, 
and conrifietely shattered it. One portion of the 
;forest monarch struck down three of the king’s 
horses and scattered the royal servants iu every 
direction. Impressed with the belief that they 
were being assailed by demons, the panie-stii-cken 
grooms and nobles fled, shouting with fear, while 
the horses broke their traces and dashed away. 

Fully an hour elajjscd ere the attendants 
mustered up courage to return. By this time 
the storm had spent itself, and the glinting 
sunbeams sl.io\ved them that the stricken tree 
had been the one under wdiich their royal 
master had taken refuge. Concluding tluit he 
had been killed, the babbling, giief- stricken 
servants sought for Ms remains; but to their 
dismay they could not find the slightest trace. 
At last one of them casually entered the hut, 
and was ’well-nigh startled out of liis wits hy 
discovering the king bound and gagged, and 
grunting and panting with impotent rage. When 
freed from Ms bonds his Prussian Majesty in-, 
dulged in such a variety of oaths as surprised ^ 
and shocked even his oldest servitors. At the 
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about myself. It was not flattering. 

■ ‘ ^"by, sir, I had hardly set eyes on that man 

before I reckoned that he wasn’t all right, but 
he had a sort of high way of talking as if he 
was somebody. It kind of took me in. I never 
thought he was tight. That horse was the ci[uietest 
beast. Well, he cost me about four hundred 
dollars — darn him ! ’ 

‘ I said it was hard. 




balance in the last week. However, he gave me . 
a cheque-book, and I returned to the Sheriffs and ' 
j>ut on the torn livery of my tramiviife, to the 
joy of my host, who so much desired to see the 
end of my comedy that I had to slip out the i 
back way to esca])e his company. 

I was much surprised to And what a sense 
of freedom I acquired mth my ragged 'eostiime-,' 
I went along gaily, reflecting on what 
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changes total absence of garments would bring 
to a man in a climate , warm enough to make 
their absence agreeable. My tramp-life had not 
left me without other matters for personal reilec- 
tion. As I said before, I had never had a 
reasonable want unsupplied. Indeed, I had been 
very far from a self-made man. My week 
of experimental autofaeture had been a rather 
humbling proof of my incapacity ; but, as every 
fellow is charitable concerning liimself, I found 
excuses for my failure in my physical state, and, 
alas ! in my rags and beard. 

At this moment, being well out of town, I 
saw mj former comrade, Petersen, leaning idly 
against a snake -fence, his rake beside him, his 
pipe in his mouth. He was wiping the sweat 
from, his forehead with his shirt-sleeve. 

* Hullo 1’ said L MIotP 

‘ Hullo ! Where in thunder have you been 1 
Guess the Sheriff took you up for lying about 


suppose my money s 


drawin 


that watch, 
interest I: 

■ ‘ It is/ 

He grinned, 

‘Never expected to see you again.’ 

‘Well, here I am, and my watch too,’ I 
pulled it out as I spoke. 

‘ Gosh 1 Got it ? You done it w^ell that time.’ 
‘No, it is mine. I say, old man, why don’t 
you settle do>m anh work for yourseK?’^ . 

‘Why don’t you ?’ V 

‘I am thinking of it. >Suppo3e we buy that 
farm and work it, you and I?’ 

‘You and me? When I see that farm I’ll 
answer. But darned if you ain’t a queer chap ! 
What are you up to anyway? Did my ten 
dollars buy that farm?’ 

‘ Would you work ? ’ 

‘Would I? You try me/ 

‘Well, to-morrow at twelve o’clock you are to 
go to the bank. You mil find the Sheriff. Ask 
if he has that farm around anywhere. He ’ll be 
in the bank at noon. Now, don’t stay away. I 
4 told you a tale once j you half-believed it. At 

I ^ ' least you did not call me a liar. Do as I say.’ 

; ,/ M’ll do it; but it’s like a real theatre play. 

A farm I and my Minny 1 It makes a fellow 
sweat I don’t know what you’re up to; bxit 

if you’ve a mind to fool me’ 

‘Well, you will go?’ 

‘Oh, ril go sure enough. But mind, if’ 

I went down the road enjoying my comedy. 

, ,, The front door of cottage was still open ; 

If /I . / seeing Mr Sedgeley in a hammock under the 

if 4| ■ ^ t holdly forward. The little woman, 

lllPiSpspSiS'i^ 

^lua’anu’ The 

i I, . ' ' up^on 1ns elbow and said things about 


not to talk that way to any one; and, really, 
the wealth of opprobrious language on tap in 
New Samaria is rather surprising.’ As my man 
of the red head and broken leg began anew, his 
wife said, ‘Do be quiet, Tom,’ and to me, ‘What 
do you want?’ 

‘Ten minutes’ talk/ 

‘YMl, what is it?’ 

‘You made some time ago an investment of 
one dollar and twenty-live cents.’ 

‘I hope it ivill prove profitable/ 

‘Don’t forget, too, the pitcher of milk and a 
half-loaf. I should like a bill, an account, if 
you please/ 

‘^Yhat nonsense! Yon have made Tom very 
cross, and I know it is bad for his leg. I liave 
no more money for you and no milk, and I do 
not fancy such jokes.’ 

‘ I have made out an account myself. If you 
will call at the bank at twelve-fifteen to-morrow, 
and ask for a letter for you ’ 

‘What on earth does all this mean?’ roared 
the husband. ‘ Is this fellow cracked ? Get out 
of this, or—oh, darn that splint !’ 

‘ Will yon go to the bank ? ’ I said. 

‘No I ’ roared Tom, ‘she won’t/ 

‘Yes,’ said madam, ‘at twelve- fifteen I shall he 
there.'---Yniy, Tom, what can be the harm?’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said I, assured that xiothing xvould 
keep that woman from doing what I had asked 
her to do. 

At twelve next day the Sheriff iind I sat wait- 
ing in the small room at the back of the bank 
office. I was now again in my decent clothes 
and clean shaven. I heard the bald man tell 
Thad. Petersen to find the Sheriff right in there. 

I sat still at a table writing. The Slieiitf, hugely 
pleased with the play, said, ‘Your name’s 
Petersen?’ 

‘Yes, that’s my name.’ 

‘A gentleman, a friend of lliis man here’ 
•—indicating my back-— ‘has given you a farm.’ 

Petersen looked at him with big blue eyes of 
steadfast doubt, and gently shook his head in 
iregation. He said no words. 

‘There’s the deed.’ 

Petersen, anxious and flushed, took the deed of 
gift. He glanced at the Sheriff and then down 
at the paper, hesitating as he slowly opened it 
and spread it on the table. I kept a side u'atch, 
as yet unrecognised. 

‘What’s all this?’ said Petersen. ‘“Eor and 
in consideration of the sum of ten dollars,” &c., 
“the party,” &c/ He looked up. ‘But it’s my 
boss’s farm, two hundred acres. It can’t be; 
it’s impossible.’ 

‘Yes, it’s all right, Thad.,’ said the Sheriff. 

‘And he’ll move out?’ 

‘ Pie will/ 

‘And I’ll move ini’ - 

‘You can/ , , . — 

Petersen said, ‘’Sense me, Mr Sheriff, it’s 
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weakeniiA^ He sat down and fell into intent 
study of my deed of gift. We were silent. At 
last lie looked up and said, ‘Look liere ; it ain’t 
no joke 

‘Ho/ said I, turning. ‘Don’t you know me, 
Petersen? You kelped a starving man, wlioin no 
one else believed. You were a real Samaritan,’ 

‘ I did, by George ! and you’re tlie man, and 
it was true/ 

Petersen cauglit my band and said, ‘ Just to 
tbink of it ! Minny and me and sister ! ’—bis 
voice broke— ‘and Minny!’ 

I said, ‘That ivill do. It’s all right.’ 

If it gave bim tbe jileasuro it gave me be 'svas 
well repaid. He rose, saying, ‘You won’t go till 
I see you again. I ’ve got to wire Eebecca’ — be 
went out — ‘can’t Avait/ 

The Sheriff said, ‘ That ’s worth tbe pn’ice of 
admission, Mr ^Yoodburn. Ob, here is Mrs 
Sedgeley, — How do ye do? How’s Tom? This 
gentleman wants to see you.’ 

Tbe little woman said, ‘ Good-morning, sir/ 
and looked at me, puzzled. 

I said/ ‘Mrs Sedgeley, a little while ago— a 
week or so— you made an investment. Here is a 
statement of the transaction. A tramp asked for 
food and money. You gave both. It seems to 
be unusual in Samaria. Here is the account, I 
am in your debt as follows : “ To one mug of 
milk, to one slice of bread, to one pitcher of 
milk, to one loaf of bread, to one dollar and 
twenty- five cents,” all pnt out at interest. There 
has been a rise in values/ 

‘What does this mean, Mr Sheriff?’ said the 
].)e'\vildered woman. 

‘You’ll soon see/ said the sheriff; and I went 

OH'I''.' 

‘ There is the product of your investment. 
Mind, this is yours, not Tom’s.’ 

She looked at my che{pie, ‘ Wliy, it’s five 
thousand dollars, sir. Is it for me — mine?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘And you may ask Tom if he 
■will go out and run that coal-mine for me.’ 

She looked at me and said, ‘ Oh my ! ’ and sat 
down and cried, sobbing out, ‘And we wore in 
debt, too, and— and— — It can’t be true. We 
never had any luck since my baby died. It 
can’t be true/ 

‘ You can have the money no%v,’ said the Sheriff, 
‘and it is as true as your own kind heart.’ 

I said, ‘How go and tell Tom not to swear at 
me. I will call this afternoon.’ 

Hext I went alone to the dirty little building 
known as the Town Hospital of Hew Samaria, a 
part of the poorhouse. I found the doctor in a 
disorderly little office talking to my friendly nurse. 

I said, ‘I have called to say a word or two/ 

Would I sit down? 

‘Ho. Doctor, I am the gentleman who was 
cared for here after an accident on July 4. I 
was robbed by the circus people and left lielpjless 
on your hands without a i)enny,’ 


The woman smiled and the doctor said, ‘ Is that 
so ?’ 

‘ Yes ; I am a Hew York hanker, as I then said. 
You can find out about me from the Sheriff if 
you are still in doubt/ 

The doctor hesitated a moment, and then re- 
turned, ‘ I suppose you are going to say I might 
have believed you. I didn’t, and I would just 
like to ask you if I had begged of you anywhere, 
and told you such a yarn, and looked like such 
a tramp — now, sir, in justice to myself, I’d just 
like to know, would you have beiieved a word 
I siDoke?’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ said I, remembering many 
vain appeals to me, ‘ I do not think I should. 
Howeveiy the nurse did/ 

‘Ho, not quite/ said she. 

‘Yes, a little/ said 1. 

‘ But she ’s a woman,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Thank God for that, and for her. I was taken 
good care of, and we won’t quarrel over the 

rest. My case was well managed, too. Send me 

your account to the hotel I will pay it. And 
don’t make it small I am really grateful for 

what you did. As to udiat you said, it did no 

harm. By the way, Miss Jane, you lent me fifty 
cents.’ ■ ■ 

‘ Oh no ; I gave them to you.’ 

‘I am fortunately able to return them with 
interest ; and let me add that if ever you need 
a friend I shall be at your service.’ 

She took the envelope, looked embarrassed and 
curious, and slowly tore it open. ‘ Oli, I can’t, 
Will, I can’t — can I? Why, it’s a thousand 
dollars ! ’ 

‘ Ho,’ said the doctor decisively ; ‘ you did not 
earn it/ 

‘Wiat the deuce have you to do with it?’ 
said I. ■■ . . ... . ■ 

‘Well we are to be married next weak.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said I, ‘ I ought to have made it 
clearer. It is a wedding present.’ 

‘That makes all the difference in the world/ 
said the lady. ‘ I thank you— oh ! ever so much. 
— And it will make things so easy, Will’ 

I escaped, a little overcome by the comfort 
and joy I liad given. I left her seated and un- 
e{]ual to further expression of her thanks beyond 
‘ Oh, oh, sir ! ’ The ■women of Samaria seem to 
be much given to tears. 

I settled with the landlord for the horse and 
wagon, and promised to forget his hasty temper. 
The town has now a neat little cottage hospital 
aiid the Sheriff a gold repeater. My wife says 
it has all been fatal to my character, because 
now I believe every tramp and feed every beggar 
who wanders to the door of our country home. 

I did hesitate a little about the church. Finally, 
however, I sent a confession and a large cheque to 
the parson, with a meersehaiim pipe and a request 
to be allowed to keep the briarwood I had stolen* 
When this became known several Western. editqtE 
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desired me to come and bum domi their old 
churches, and finally threw doubt on the whole 
incident ; othei's said I had set fire to the church 
cind paid for it afterwards in order to advertise 
my firm. 

I brought home with me that Samaritan dorr 
which crossed the street to contribute the charity 
of acquaintance. He is free to do as he likes, 
but he will go nowhere with any one but me.’ 
He IS kiionn as Tramp, and is a dog of picturesque 


babits. At times he is absent for a week , 
»m. h„™ ta. ..d ,.lu.np 

lor a year Tramp was the instaL ftieS nt 

e^ery ragged scanqv who appealed at my 
aid, but by degrees association with tlie ediiciter]' 
class entirely altered his views, and of We b 
impo.ssible for a heguar to come T ^ 

1 »™. of T„„,* ™ 


SOME FAMOUS GAME LEES. 

Williams. 


H. Noel 

IS loEg as tlie world lasts, so will 
men — and women too, for that 
matter— continue to gamble, oioeiily 
if they are permitted, and behind 
locked doors and barred and cux'- 
tained windows if the law eii- 


.deaYoiirs to restrain them. 

fn reaction against Puritanism 

which followed the Eestoration, gambling became 
rampant throughout the country, and reached a 
learM height at Whitehall, where the ladies of 


Miii-bkJiuuj, wnere uie ladies 
the Court indulged their passion for play 
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freely as did^the men. HeU Gwvun and the 
Duohe® of Portsmouth, the king’s mistresses, 
^ed to play lor very high stakes; and the 
latter on_one occasion lost eight thousand pounds 

^riccess 

must have been pecAiarly gratifying to the 
Frenchwoman, as they were rivals in the royal 
favour. The e.nploits of the.s6 ladies were, ho"w- 
evcr quite put into the shade by those of Lady 

ncquuitly won and lost enormous sums We 

omniscient Pepys 
• ‘ _n one night she won fifteen thousand pounds 
-v and, m another lost twenty-five thousand pmmds 
and was m the habit of risking one tCnd 

PASS'S 

■ gamiag-boarf as their 
' mase ' ^ uaiveraal, indeed, was Ae 

Dr Johnson 

' ^ worse for a 

of • 

style ' in 


even his horses and eari-k^ ’ “w 

enougli, for ho never condescended to any of rtf 

oer ho chose to claim it. To W..;,,,: , 

t“ Is “»«■. "fcu u. e.,..;. 

when he ^bne, 

gamum^tables ai- PofL a-^ t f oi tJic 

- i.™ 

“t sfv, f n f pitriarchal age of 
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Adds to the satwo strength* 
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early epigram was himseK in 

boiia;ds £ vi:; £ ^ p%-fi 

Sion became tbe^vict^ 

fessional gambler £L !u^ ^ 

Looktm bflTn^ " ^iiiaer amusing circumstances. 
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many points^ he^f^’ nobleman how 
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eyes in an accident ; but of tliis fact Lord 
Chesterfield was, of course, unaware ; and indeed 
to the casual observer one eye seemed as perfect 
as tliei other one. His lordship therefore readily 
agreed to give him live points ; and, Lookup 
having duly covered up his sightless optic, they 
resumed play, with the result that Lookuj) won 
as easily as before. As Chesterfield had baclced 
himself heavily, he lost a considerable sum 
of .nione}^ At last the nobleman threw down his 
cue in disgust, remarking that he thought his 
adversary saw as well with one eye as with t^vo. 
M do not wonder at' it, my lord/ replied the 
unabashed Lookup, H’or I have seen only out of 
one eye these ten years.’ With tlie money he 
won from Lord Chesterfield, Lookup built some 
houses at Bath, which he named Cliesterlield liow. 

Great as was his passion for j>lay, Chesterfield 
never allowed it to interfere with liis ministerial 
duties, and both when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
and Under- Secretary of State resolutely refused 
to allow a gaming-table in his house. 

In his last days he seems to have conceived 
a positive horror of gambling ; and in bei|ueathiiig 
his property to his godson, Plhlip Stanhoj)e, he 
inserted this clause: 

‘ In case my said godson, Philip Stanhope, shall 
at any time liereinafter keep, or l.)e concerned in 
keeping of, any racehorses, or pack of hounds, or 
reside one night at Newunarket, that infamous 
seminary of iniquity and ill-inaniiers, during the 
course of the races there ; or shall resort to the 
said races ; or shall lose in any one day, at any 
game or bet whatsoeA-er, the sum of iiA^e hundred 
pounds : then, in any of the cases aforesaid, it is 
my e:xpress will that he, my said godson, shall 
forfeit and pay out of my estate the sum of live 
thousand pounds to and for the use of the Dean 
and Chapter of ‘W^estminster.’ 

One of the most notorious gamblers of that or 
any other age was Williaru Douglas, Earl of 
March, afterwards the fourth Duke of Queens- 
berry — ‘Old Q.,’ as he was familiarly termed. 
His eccentricities are amusingly portrayed by 
Thackeray in his famous novel The Virginians, 
Says Lord Chesterheld in presenting Harry War- 
rington to his lordship : 

‘“My Lord March has not one but several 
devils. He loves gainhling, he loves horse-racing, 
he loA^es betting, he loves drinking, he loves 
eating, he loves money, he loves Avomen; and 
you liaA'e fallen into bad company, Mr Warring- 
ton, when you lighted upon his lordship. He 
Aviil pkiy you for every acre you haA^e in 
Yirginia.'” 

‘“With the greatest pleasure in life, Mr War- 
rington," interposes my lord. 

‘“And for all your tobacco, and for all your 
spices, and for all your oxen and asses, and for 
. everything that is yours." 

, /“Shaii Ave begin noAvl" says his lordshij)/ 

Lord March then offers to bet Warrington odds 


of four to one that the latter Avill outlive Lis 
mother, Madame Warrington, and level money 
that he, Lord March, AAill outdistance him in 
jumping. 111 fact, there AAns notlihig under the 
sun Avliich this extraordinary man Avonid not 
make the subject of a AA’ager, from the speed 
of tATo racehorses on HeAvmai’keb Heath to that 
of two Hies craAvliiig up the AvindoAV-jjane at 
Almack’s. On one occasion lie made a lar’ge bet 
tliat he Avould, Avitliout the assistance of horses or 
carrier-pigeons, send a message fifty miles Avithin 
an hour, and this he effected by having the 
message enclosed in a cricket-ball, and then 
stationing a number of expert cricketers along 
the road, Avho passed the ball from hand to hand, 
and so covered the distance within tlie time 
stipulated. At another time he made a wager of 
two thousand guineas that he Avould cause a pig 
to run a mile AAdthout stopping, and Avithout 
being either driven or led. To do this he pro- 
cured a young pig, Avhich he x>laced in a sty 
Avitli a trough just outside, to which it Avas 
regularly let out. EA^'ery day the trough Avas 
removed a little farther from the sty, until at 
length it was placed a mile aAvay from it. Hearly 
lAvo months wnre thus spent in tniiniiig the 
animal ; and, on tlie day appointed for the deci- 
sion of the wager, iminediiitely tlie sty-dour Avas 
opened out rushed the pig, and without once 
stopping covered the mile Aviiich lay betAvccn it 
and its dinner, and won the duke his money. 

Wlien a mere lad of tweiity-une, he and his 
bosom friend George Selwyii, the famous Avit, put' 
all the money they possessed into a common 
fund, and each stood surety for the losses of the 
other. ‘ jffake your mind easy,’ AAuites March to 
Sehvyn in ansAver to a letter of the latter’s com- 
plahimg of his ill-fortimc at x>lay, ‘for I liaA^e 
three thoiisaud pounds now at Coiitts’s, There 
Avill be no bankruptcy unless Ave are Loth ruined 
togetlier.’ A fcAv days later, lioAveA^er, it Avas 
Selwyu’s turn to come to the rescue, for Ave find 
March Avritiiig to say that he ‘had lost liis match 
and was quite broke.’ 

‘Old Q,’ died in 1810 at the age of eiglitj^-six ; 
and, as he left nearly a million sterling, his 
gambling xwopensities, unlike those of so many 
of his contemporaries, AA-ould appear to have had 
no detrimental effect on his xjatriinony, but rather 
the reverse. MoreoA^er, he seems to Lave been 
unusually shrewd; for Wraxall, Avho knm him 
intimately, affirms that ‘he had received fronl' 
nature* tire keenest common-sense of aaiy person 
he ever knew.’ 

In the early years of the reign of George III. 
the gambling mania AA^as at its height. It 
Avas quite a common event for a gentleman to 
lose oA-er ten thousand pounds of an eA^eliing.. 
Sometimes a whole fortune was lost at a single 
sitting. There Avas hardly an elder son among 
the men of fashion Avho had not bartered' his, 
inlieritance to the JeAA^s to obtain the funds Avhere- • 
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witli to gratify liis taste for faro and finiiize. 
‘The young men of this age/ says Horace Walpole, 
‘seem* to liave made a kw among themselves for 
declaring their fathers superannuated at hfty, and 
tlien disposing of the estates as if already their 
own/ The two Toleys traded so largely on their 
expectations that they w^erc paying interest on 
their loans to the extent of eighteen thousand 
pounds a year between them. The Darners coolly 
notified their father, Lord Milton, that they 
owed seventy thousand pounds ; and when the 
old lord refused to pay their debts, the eldest 
son blew his brains out in a tavern in Cuveut 
Garden. Lord Colebourne and his brothers squan- 
dered their whole patrimon.y, and then persuaded 
their widowed mother to mortgage her jointure 
to provide them with the sinews of war. 

Among all that reckless crew none played so 
recklessly or so deep as Charles James Fox, the 
celebrated Whig statesman. When a friend once 
asked him what was his favourite occupation, he 
replied, ‘Gambling and winning.’ ‘And wvhat 
next to that ’? ’ pursued his interrogator, ‘ Gamb- 
ling and losing/ replied Fox. It was, indeed, 
the excitement of the game which fascinated him, 
not the greed of gain; and as long as he had 
enough money left to stake on the next round he 
cared not a jot whether lie won or lost. He 
began playing hazard at Almack’s one evening — 
•where, it may be mentioned in passing, the lowest 
stake permitted was fifty pounds — and did not 
leave off till five the following afternoon. On this 
occasion he was a loser to the extent of eleven 
thousand pounds. His elder brother, Stephen Fox, 
afterwards the second Lord Holland, lost a similar 
amount tivo nights later; and Charles, not to be 
outdone, ‘dropped’ ten thousand pounds the fol- 
lowing night. So that in three nights’ play the 
two young gentlemen— the eldest not yet twenty- 
five— lost thirty-two thousand pounds. So notori- 
ously bad was Charles Fox’s luck at the gaming- 
table that it inspired a wag to write the following 
lines ; 

At Almack’s of pigeons I am told tliere are flooks, 

But it’s thought the coin pie test is one Mr Fox; 

Tf he touches a card, if he rattles a box, 

, Away % the guineas of that Mr Fox. | 

He has met, I’m afraid, with so many hard knocks ! 
That cash is not plenty 'with tliis Mr Fox ; 

And h© always must lose, for the stoutest of locks 
. G^iaot keep any money for this Mr Fox. 

Fox, however, does not seem to have been 
E; loser,, at games which required a certain 
amount of- skill, such as whist and picqiiet. 
It . was. his losses at hazard “wHch ruined 
' Mm, and it seems tolerably certain that the 
‘ imniodemte,^ constant, and unparalleled advan- 
' gainod- over .Mm' at the gaming-table were 
- the ’ result of .unfair play. In order to pay his 
' gaitihlittg debk he had re<ibursa to Jewish money- 

room where the sleek, thiok-Iipped deacendantB of 
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Abraham used to wait for him his ‘Jerusalem 
Chamber.’ His friends— more especially Lord 
Carlisle, who on one occasion advanced seventeen 
thousand pounds— lent him large sums ; and it is 
said that at times, wdien in need of a few guineas, 
he would even borrow' from the W'aiters at 
Brookes’s. i^loney, Innvever, went wdtli him as 
ice melts on a hot plate ; and %vl«en in 1773 a 
son wms born to his elder brother Stephen, W'hose 
delicate life had hitherto alone intervened bet\veen 
him and all the 'wealth which Lord Holland as 
Paymaster -General had filched from the nation, 
not all the eloquence at Fox’s command could 
avail ‘to still the raging Jmv,’ and the crash 
came. His creditors swarmed dow’ii upon him 
from all sides, and the astute Lord Holland -was 
called upon to disgorge no less a sum than one 
hundred and forty thousand poimds out of his 
ill-gotten “wealth to save his idolised son from 
ruin. Altogether, it 'would seem that at this 
stage of his career his rekti,ves must have found 
‘The Black Boy/ as the author of the Letters of 
J-mkis calls him, a pretty liandful ; but then 
what else could they expect wdien Lord Holland 
himself had taken Charles -when a boy to Bpa, 
and supplied lum with money to stake at the 
gaming-tables there, and afterwards had per- 
mitted ‘Oki Q.’ to be one of the lad’s mentors? 

The miser John Elwes, wlio '^vould starve him- 
self to save a shilling, *^vas much addicted to 
high play. He and a party of friends once 
played two daVvS and two nights -without inter- 
mission ; and, the. room being a small one, the 
players %vere nearly up to their knees in cards 
before they had finished. On this occasion he 
lost several thousand pounds. Although Elwes 
frequentlj^ 'won immense sums, i.t is probable that 
'when he died he 'was a heavy loser by play, ns 
he made it a rule of his life, from which nothing 
would induce him to depart, never to ask a 
gentleman for money, and thus many large sixms 
which were owing to him were never paid. 


BELLS IN THE NIGHT. 

The clear angelic voices of the bells 
Bing through the night — bereft of even a star — 
And call to waaderiug souls, alone, afar, 

From that great deep of love %vbich ever '^vells 
To pour m dust-dry hearts cool waves of peace. 
There is no light to point the heaveim’'ard 
The bells ring out, in clamorous joy at play, 
And summon prisoned souls to claim, release* 

At your first note all evil spirits fly ; 

Your rhythm unlocks the gate of memory 
That opens radiant vistas of dead years; 

Illusive sorrow melts like cloud away. 

Bing in, glad bells, joy’s everlasting day ; 

We hail ye through a mist of happy tears. 

FnAFCie ANHJBSnBY. 

47 Fatemoster Bow, Lohdok ; and EDiifBbBQH. ' 
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ST P A R T R I D G B. 

By ‘ Sansterre.^ 



IT is only tlie favoured few tliat 
can afford to keep the first great 
festival of the sportsman’s year — 
the 12th of August. Grouse-shoot- 
ing is a pastime that year by year 
is growing more expensive, and 
nowadays even a small moor costs a large sum 
of money to rent, particularly if it has a reputa- 
tion for sport. 

The ‘bonn}'’ brown bird’ is in quite a different 
category. The pursuit of it, although at times 
and in certain ways expensive, yet can be 
managed by those whose means are not commen- 
surate with tlieii' love of sport. The season, too, 
opens at a time when many people take their 
autumn holida}'’. After being hard at work all 
the summer, either witli professional or business 
cares and worries, paterfamilias grows jaded from 
close application, and after despatehiiig niater- 
familias to the seaside with the olive brandies, 
what wonder is it that he bethinks himself of 
a half -forgot tell but at the same time pressing 
invitation to spend a week or so with a friend of 
bachelor days in Mangelwnrj?elshire — or, say, Nor- 
folk — ill pursuit of such sport as the carefully 
]>reserved manor can afford 'i 

After many an apparently iinnecevssary stoppage 
— how slowly the train seems to travel on svicli 
occasions I — the panting engine draws up at the 
well-remembered country station, and a glance 
over the palings shows a neat dogcart waiting 
patiently for the expected visitor. Then come 
hearty greetings, as gim-case and portmanteau 
are stowed away carefully by the expectant 
porter; and even as the train slowly steams out 
of the station the reins are shaken, and Sultan, 
with Ins head towards home, settles into a 
swinging trot -winch promises to cover the inter- 
vening four miles in about twenty minutes. 
How pleasant is that drive in the cool, clean 
country air I The big bright moon is sliowing 
above the tops of the trees, and a mist is hanging 
oyer the meadows, through wdiich the river -winds 
No. 218 . -Tol. V. [AU Rights 


in its tortuous coui'se, promising a fine hot day 
for the morrow, on which the campaign opens. 
How much each of the two friends has to say I 
Wliat a number of questions are asked and an- 
swered 1 Mutual friends are duly inquired for, 
messages are given and received, prospects of 
sport are discussed, old memories revived ; and 
all too soon a sharp turn brings into view the 
comfortable home of the country host. 

^llere we are I’ he exclaims, as the horse pulls 
of his own accord at the white gate. * Con- 
found that boy- 1 he 1ms forgotten,’ At this 
moment the gate swings on its hinges, and the 
vituperated lad appears, his head hardly- showing 
above the post. Inside, a hearty welcome from 
the aged father and mother of mine host awaits 
the visitor, and very' shortly the four are gathered 
round the hospitable board, which is laden with 
rustic fare. 

Dinner over, and the prospects of sport on the 
morrow’ once more discussed, a move is made by 
the two friends for the smoking-rtxim, a cosy 
little den, where, with pipves and sundry tumblers 
of well-matured ‘Scotch,’ the evening passes all 
too quickly. 

The magic 1st of September dawns bright and 
clear. Harvest has been early, and most of the 
Helds, if not quite all of them, are denuded of 
their cro|.>s. Shapely stacks round the homestead 
tell of grain stored for future use, and bright 
green tops of mangold and tairnip promise plenty^ 
of covert for unsuspecting perdrix. At nine o’clock 
the keeper makes his appearance. A weather- 
beaten veteran he is, wdio for forty years or more 
has not failed to accompany first his old master 
and then his master’s son on the opening day. 
The old retriever is let out, and greets first one 
and then the other of the little party in effusive 
fashion. Met knows as well as we do what is 
on,’ exclaims the host to his friend m they start* 

‘ This way, if you please, gentlemen,’ says the 
old keeper deferentially, at the same time opening 
the gate into a fairly large stubble-field. - - The 
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dii^'vS of reaped stubbles ha^^e. long since, depaxted. 
iievei' to retiiriL Tlieix fcbe. cream, of tlxc. spoxt. 
was to be obtained over pointers knee-deep in the 
stiff straw. Now the reaping'-niaohine or the self- 
binder. shears off everything, ctuite, clean and., shortj , j 
so that there is little or. no hide for the resting 
covey, nor slielter from the still, oppressive ra3^s 
of the autumn sim. But the birds, will linger 
for a time where they have been feeding, and it 
ia little short of wonderful lio\w the covey will 
squat on the almost bare ground until, a 

loud wlm'i and. sundry vociferous directions from 
the old birds in ferdrix language to the as yet 
inexperienced brood, the -whole bunch take wdng 
siiniiltaueously wdien the shooter approaches too 
near. Therefore, in the early part of the day at 
all events, the stubbles must be patiently walked 
in the hope of driving the birds tow^ards the 
tiirnips or mangold or seed-clover, where there is 
plenty of covert for. them, and, where they may 
be expected to. rise -within range.. Backwards 
and.forw-ards tlie. party move with military regii-' 
laxity, "wheeling at the, hedge, and so covering 
the wdiole of,, the. field ; the. grins, at, each end. of 
the line, about thirty or forty j^ards apart, "with 
the keeper in the middle ; Jet, of, cour.'se, at her 
inaaterh' heels, where she. walks sedatety, taking: 
as keen an interest in. the proceedingvS as any of 
the. otiiers. Quite in the early part of Beptemlxer 
a, shot or two may he obtained on. the stubbles, 
particularly if, the hind has been allowed to lie 
quite quietly after, the corn is cleared off; hut 
after a very short experience of. the efi'ect of the 
murderous tubes, ^ the, birds will, learn to look out 
-for their enemy, and -udll take, wing long before 
■ the sp6rtsniaii comes wdthin range. Hying to the 
— as they think — safe haven of cool broad leaves 
wdjich will conceal them so w^ell. 

In the ■ middle of. the field, is a large pond, 
surrounded with trees which overhang the watex', 
and here a, pair of xvild-diicks have made their 
..home and reared, the,ir brood. At night they 
have fattened on the. com by which they w^ere 
surraunded, while in the daytime they have 
rested and splashed amongst the rushes groxving 
at the edge of the pond. There are ten of them, 
the keeper says— fine birds and siroixg fliers all 
^ of. theixL On drawing near the pond the shooters 
separate, each approaching from a difierent 
direction, while tha keeper goes boldly to the. 
edge' and begins heating the. buslies with liia 
^ stickf ;. To the' visitor ia assigned tha most likely 
; side, and as' .he dro^JS a. couple, of fat young 
nifilkrd-~“One ' to. each barrel — with a sounding 
ifmll on. the hard ground, lie feels that, life is. 
~ indeed xvortk and his spirits rise pro- 

^ portlomtely when ‘ he relleots that months of 
doae applicationstci worlc ha^^ not deprived his 


As ca%^ey afto cox^ij rises during the- day, the 
sliarp ermhJ crack! of the smokeless powder rings 
out, and many a plump young bird takea its last 
fliglit. They arc both shooting for sport, and not 
for the. bag; consequently 310 attempt is raude to 
kill, off xvliole coveys by^ jiersistently following 
them up after shooting the old birds at the first 
rise. The ground has been carefully preserved 
fur years ; the season has been favourable ; the 
attention of. the old keeqjcr and his man has 
been hearty and persistent ; so that shots are 
frecpxent, and by one ovlock all are glad of a. 
rest. The welcome sight of the. luncheon-basket 
under tbe shade of some spreadbig trees in the 
corner of a sloping plaiihition is greeted with 
acclamation. Tlxe enforced sedentary habits of 
the visitor are not conducive to an extra long 
walk over the uneven ground, wdiile his fanner 
friend, Beasoned exposure to sun and W'iiid, 
and hardened by healthy exercise, seems as if. 
he. never, would be. really tired. How pleasant 
to all concerned is that short, midday rest and. 
refreshmont. 1 Even Jet. seems glad of a little 
respite, -while the old keeper cheerfully en.iptios 
tlic contents of his gaine-liig to be jvicked on 
the liiuclieon-eart and so con.veyed home. How 
delicious are the rolls and sandwiches ; liow cool 
and refreshing the huimvlirewed — pure malt and 
hops, and nut a headache iu a barrel of it 1 
Luncheon over, time is taken fur just one pipe 
and a little desultory cliat before tbe campaign 
is. r,enewed. Then, after packing up -what is left, 
and with orders to look on tlie trunk of a certain 
ti'ce on his w^a}' home wliere a hare or two and 
smne. rabbits are hanging, the lad in charge of 
I the cart, sets oil, and the sportsmen once more go 
on the w^ar-palh. 

With vaiying success they traverse field after 
field, until— ill the case of the visitor — tired 
nature can do no more. * Hold, enough 1 ^ is the 
cry, and tracks are made fur home. There, after 
just one cup of tea. and a short rest, a warm 
bath and a complete change of raiment are very 
wudeome, and serve to dissi])ato any feelings of 
languor that tlxe unwonted exercise, may have 
caused. Then dinner, -when the octogenarian 
father, unable now* to. take an active qiart in the 
sport lie still loves so xvell, has to be enlightened 
as to the day’s proceedings, and merry jest and 
harmless hunter, comparing olden days with the 
jjresent, keep the converaation from flagging. , 
Many an oft-repeated tale— new, possibly, to. the 
visitor— does the old man call up from hia w’-elb 
stocked memory : stories of good, shots and bud 
shots, of ' his son’s first ex.periences as a srimoL 
boy sportsman, of clever retrieves by clever dogs ; 
and so the time slips, unheeded by until the list-' " 
lessness of the. visitor points to the fact tliat hS' 
is already half-asleep, and ia. longing to be eoxfi- \\ 
pletely so, ^ ' ‘ vli 

^One pipe— -only one, upoxi my honour/ pleads ' ; 
the son 5 and, -with a hearty good-night to to ;./ 
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aged couple, a move is made for tlie Vdeii,’ wliei’e 
tiiafc last pipe is. duly enjoyed, and tlieii olf to 
bed to sleep tlie sleep of tbe tired ! 

How dilferent a day like t-liis to tliat. wliicli 
nowadays falls to tlie lot of tlie partridge- 
sliooter I jSTow tliare is an army of bcjiiters, 
coniiterbalauced by an army of guns. Places 
are allotted by ballot, tbe guns conceal tlieu 
selves as best tliey can under the bedgerows, 
wliile tlie beaters spread round tlie country 
and drive tlie birds oven Undoubtedly very 
considerable skill is needed on tlie part of 
tlie sliGoter to give a good account of cart- 
ridges expended. Tlie birds are tlioroiiglilj^ 

frigktened, and fly very fast ; and it takes a 
deal of practice to kil.1 a riglit and left out 
of tlie approacliing covey, tlien to receive a fresb 
gull from a skilful loader and repeat the per- 
forinance, before the . birds are out of range. 
Still, old gmiiiers say that tliere is not half the 
real sport in sliootlng driven birds that there 
used to be wheti sliooting over pointers or 
setters and walking after the quarry. Possibly 
the changes in the system of farming and the 


improvement in guns and amiiiunition are in. 
a measure, largely responsible for the altered 
methods. Moreover, no one wdll deny that, the 
system of driving has improved the stock of 
birds ill many ways. The old birds, coming first, 
get killed off, and so the stock is kept young 
and vigorous. But, as one advanced in years, 
and who has. enjoyed many a good day both 
walking- lip birds and shooting at them driven 
overhead, the writer is obliged to confess that, 
so far as his taste, is concerned, the alteration 
is not necessarily an improvement and even 
now, although unable to stand a long day’s walk 
without experiencing very considerable fatigue, 
to say nothing of the feeling of walking about 
during the .latter half of the day with some one 
else’s feet on, and those very uncomfortable, yet 
one day’s genuine walking up birds would be 
preferred to two days’ driving. 

Ah, well I there must be diflereiices of opinion, 

The present season promises to be a fair one 
in most districts ; and it only reiuains to Avish 
the readers of these lines straight poivdei, good 
sjiort, and pdenty of it. . 
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CHAPT.ER. X.— THE, EXCELLENT PLAN OF COUNT BEOBE. 



^^|AIMT CTjAUD, having none but the 
simple attractions of nature to re- 
CGinmend it, was utterly unknown 
to the great host of lioliday- 
makers. Shopkeepers and modest 
folk from neighbouring inland 
towns formed the bulk of its visitors, with a 
small number of diaerimiuating pei'soiis of a 
better class, who had either discovered the place 
first by accident or had been recommended t(i it 
by friends. Those who came once came often ; 
for, however few its attractions were, they u'ere 
certainly eh-eap and. permanent. The place was 
excessively dean, the bathing was good, the sands 
v/ere extensive, and the pieople were not yet 
over-perfect in the fine ait- of living upon 
strangers. 

The character of the Pldtel Seine was q\,ute 
in accord with its surroundings. It was an 
old, whitewashed building, standing some three 
hundred yards from the village, on a small 
elitf. It had been used as a school until quite 
recently, when the Minister of Education Imd 
ordered the erection of soinething more suited to 
modern requirements. What education had re- 
jected enterprise had secured ; for a clever young 
man from Paris had taken over the old school, 
and had expended upon it unlimited ingenuity 
and a limited capital. Walls had been taken 
down, partitions run up, out-buildings added, 
, .windows enlarged, and, last but not least, a name 
selected. The result was fairly creditable, and 


the H6tel Seine had gradually drawn to its doors 
the more select of Saint Claud’s admirers. 

When Mr Barrows and liis companion arrived, 
late in the evening, they received a profuse wel- 
come from the clever young man from Paris, now 
scarcely so young and much more po.rtly. Being 
clever, he saw at once that it would be too great 
a strain of politeness to call them milords, wide 
as the term might be, ‘Messieurs,’ tliA^refore, 
were 2 wofoiiiidly welcome to Ills house, the only 
good house in Saint Claud. Did Messieurs 
iiiteiul to make a long stay ? They did not 
know? Ah ! then, they must breathe the air 
of this delectable place, and see the comforts 
which the Hf)tel Seine could, offer them. No ; 
it was yet early, and visitors were- few. There 
were only two other guests at the SScine’ now, 
but more were coming. 

They were conducted to their rooms, and 
jiresently came down to , a long, low, and very 
comfortable dining-room. A submissive-looking 
uniter attended them ; and when they had in- 
structed him, they stood at the window together. 
The window looked out upon a modest gardeh- 
plotj.biit a broad, well-worn path on the right 
jed to the sands below. Out across the sands 
stood the “white cottages of the vi].lage, barely 
distinguishable in the falling dusk. 

‘ A jolly quiet little jilace,’ said Hadfield. 

‘Tery,’ answered Mr Barrows. 

Then two men turned into view on the path • 
leading up from the beach. One was tall ’atid 
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bimd-shoiilclered, tlie other of medium height 
and Blender frame. Mr Barrows turned from 
the window and sat down at a table. 

Two things then happened at the same time. 
Tlie sabjnissire-looldng 'waiter entered again, 
bearing Avith infinite care a large lamp. Close 
upon bis heels came Philip Brocle, his tall form 
well filling the doorway ; and behind him came 
his father. The first thing they sa\v -was the 
face of Mr BarroAvs, the lamplight full upon it ; 
the next was Hadfield, turning from the AvindoAA^ 
with genuine interest in their entry. 

It AA’^as a rather awkward moment, and at first 
even the Count seemed at a loss. Then he spoke 
to his son: 

‘Mr Barrows, Philip. Here is Mr Barrows.^ 

Philip gave a nod of recognition, and moved off 
to a table. The Count smiled at Hadfield. 

*My frieird, Mr Hadfield/ said Barrows briefly. 
‘Count Brode, Hadfield.* 

The Count bowed pleasantly, and joined his 
son. Hadfield sat doAvn Avith Mr BarroAvs, and 
the AAmiter, having arranged the lamp to his 
satisfaction, AA^ent out once more, to return Avith 
wlmt they had ordered. A few minutes later 
the other table had also been served. 

It AA'as a curious affair at best ; to Hadfield it 
was amazing. He had suppOvsed that the meeting 
of the tAVo parties would be a someAvhat tragic 
affair, and liad AAmndered much Avliat his OAvn 
attitude should he. Instead, there was nothing 
more than an ordinary meeting of actpiaintances, 
followed by the very ordinary function of sujjper 
at tables separated but a few feet from each 
other, rand with a plain, commonplace waiter 
hovering within easy call.' He felt inclined to 
rub his eyes. 

There Avere further marvels. The silence in the 
room AA^us rather constrained, or at least the Count 
seemed to think so. Pie began to speak, and kept 
up a light and occasional conversation, Avhich Avas 
not the less interesting because it AA^as light and 
occasional ; for this evil old nAan—as Hadfield 
had learned to regard him — was a master of the 
tongue. Ea^sti against his oavii Avill the young 
fellow AA’as draAAui into the talk, and iioaa' and 
again Count Philip joined, though the art of 
conATersation aam.s evidently not in Ins equipment. 

. So the moments passed quickly, and, Avhat AA^as 
more surprising still, pleasantly. 

■ ‘ BarroAvs told me/ thought Hadfield, ‘ that 
this affair AV'as to be only a mere matter of form, 
' and BO dqubfc the Count looks at it in just that 
lAA^ay. ' r 'expected a thunder-and-ligh tiling scene, 
but T ' had " forgotten,* 

, ' Bp' he argued Mmself, into AAdiafc he considered a 
,, sensible mood, ,|eellng/ indeed, some surprise that 
’ Ji^rroAva not a little more free also. Perhaps, 
hawcA'cr, it. would hardly be ,, the thing lor the 
two principals tb treat the bu&ess so lightly as 


His conclusions Avcre confirmed Avhen the Count 
turned his cliair and moved it toAvards them, 
making a distant third at their table. Supper 
AA’-as noAV OA^er. 

‘ Perhaps/ he said, ‘ it wxmld be well to speak 
of our little affair noAV, since Ave are togethey. 
Pardon me, Mr BarroAVS ; but Avould you leaAx* it 
to Mr Hadfield and myself, or shall Ave speak of 
it ill company V 

Mr BaiTOAA's aiiSAvered nfc once : ‘ I think we 
may speak of it together, and this time is as 
good as any/ 

‘Decidedly,* agreed the Count, and he made 
a sign to his .son, Avho at once joined them. 
Then, leaning forward in his chair, he spoke in 
a loAA-er tone, so that the AA’aiter should not 
OA^erhear ; but the difference, in tone made no 
difference in the pleasantness of his manner. 

‘First/ he said, ‘I have to explain our choice 
of this place. It seemed to us, gentlemen, that 
it Avoiild be best not to have any public atten- 
tion for onr affair, such as Avoiild be giA^eii to a 
duel under ordinary conditions. The tiling could 
be done quietly, and if it should Inqipen that 
any injury befell, it seemed to us best to let it 
liaA^e the appearance of acciflent. You see, the 
benefits of this?* 

Mr BarroAYS nodded. The Count smiled and 
hoAA'ed. 

‘While considering thus pvoint/ he aa’^chL on, 

‘I thought of Saint Claud. It happens that an 
acquaintance of mine — it matters not AA-ho-^eame 
to this place some four years ago Avith a sick 
daughter Avho needed rest and quiet. It AA^as 
very sIoav for this person, but he chanced to bo 
an expert with the pistols ; and in those days 
of idleness he Avas in the habit of going out to 
the rocks beyond the hotel and making practice 
there. This AA^as an interesting pastime for empty 
hours, and seA’eral other Ausitors Avere draAvn to 
take part iii it. In brief, it became quite popular, 
and the tradition remained after my friend had 
left I haA^e ascertained from our ho.st that 
even last year some of his guests amused them- 
selves in this AA^ay ; and after hearing this Ave 
remarked that it Avould suit us also. Accord- 
ingly I sent to the nearest toAvu for pistols 
and a couple of air-guns, AAdxicli arrh-ed this 
morning ; and it aa'ouM be the most natural thing 
in the Avorld if yon chanced to join tis on one 
or tAvo occasions at pistol practice.* 

The Count paused, smiling. ‘And this little 
business/ he then Avent on, ‘can easily be- 
arranged for an evening later in the AA^eek— ’ 
some time AA’hen aa^'c shall have no spectators, 
It can all be dpne in just three minutes — and 
honour Avill be satisfied/ 

His amused expression fully confirmed Hadfield*® 
opinions. There aaus silence for a moment ; eachj;: 
apparently, AA^aited for another to speak. ^ ‘ 

‘That is our little plan, gentlemen/ said the. 
Count. ‘What do you say of it?* ' 
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Mr Barrows made an eifort to reply. 
will do as well as any other. It is Tery ingeiii- 
ons. Is there anything more?’ 

The Count took the question as a hint. He 
rose placidly. 

‘ Nothing more,’ he answered, ‘ The rest can 
be settled another time. It gives ns pleasure that 
you approve.’ 

Ail rose at this point, and the two xmrties 
separated, the Couiit and his son withdrawing 
towards the window. ‘ We will take a walk on 
the sands, Hadfield,’ said Mr Barrows care- 
lessty ; and they passed out to the hall. Hadfield 
looked back as they reached the door, wonder- 
ing a little at his companion’s curfcness ; and as 
he looked back he found that Count Brode was 
watching their departure. The suave old gentle- 
man gave a friendly nod, and it would have been 
very far from Hadfield’s mind just then to siig- 
gest that there was anything cruel or hawk-like 
in his face or expression. 

They took the path leading down from the 
cliff. It was now late, and the sea and sands lay 
in a misty moonlight which seemed to euqdiasise 
the stillness. Two fishermen, wailking from the 
sea towards the village, conversed as they walked, 
and their voices could be heard in distinct tones. 
Their shadows kept pace with them, gigantic and 
grotesque, at their feet. 

Hadfield had an idea that Mr Barrows pre- 
ferred silence, so he offered only one remark : 

‘What do you reall}?- think of the plan?’ 

‘ It is a very clever plan,’ said the other, 
‘ yet very sinqffe. Yes, it is a very good 
plan.’ 

And he saw that it was. Four gentlemen, 
staying at the ‘Seine,’ amuse themselves with 
pistol practice. One evening an accident occurs, 
and a ball goes home to its place. There is some 
little commotion locally 5 hut there is no breath 
of suspicion, for Count Brode is a gentleman 
above suspicion. In the result one obscure 
Englishman is laid aside, and an obstacle is 
smoothed away ; also, an old score is cleared 
off the records, 

Mr Barrows saw that his enemy had arranged 


to give him what might he described as a dog’s 
death, and nothing bettei’. And it would be 
nothing more, if his faint hope proved in the 
end to be unfounded, for then all would go for 
next to nothing. 

The tlionght was too imnerving, and he tried 
to thrust it aside. His only source of courage 
was the remembrance of those for whom lie wfis 
acting ill this way, and the reflection that vic- 
tory was possible — ^Jiist possible. So lie kept this 
before him as they crossed the sands in silence. 

Count Erode and Philip watched them from 
the window, the younger man with the sullen 
look that was almost habitual to him. 

‘So he came to Saint Claud,’ he said suddenly. 
‘You thought he would not.’ 

‘Ah, yeSj’ answered the father, ‘he came. But 
to come to Saint Claud is not to face the x>istol, 
Philip. There is a difference.’ 

There was a l)rief silence, during which Philqi 
exercised his thoughts. ‘ W\iy do you so hate the 
man ? ’ he asked presently. ‘ I detest him myself 
because he has interfered, and I will kill Mm for 
it ; but you have something else.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Count Erode slowty. ‘I have some- 
thing else. He opposed me long ago, when 
Prince Adrian lived. You shall know all that 
later;- hut now — now you shall pay both 
accounts.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed the young man. ‘I will see to 
that. There ivill be no difficulty afterwards?’ 

‘None. He has even been considerate enough 
to bring a comx>aniori, to help us to make things 
smooth. That is very well. All is very ivelL’ 

So said the skilful jdotter, smiling as he 
watched his victim move among the shadows 
across the .sands. Yet, if he had said all, he 
might have admitted that all was not quite as 
well as he had expected it to he. Not that he 
was ni any degree dissatisfied wdth things as 
they were ; hut Mr Barrows had come to Saint 
Claud. That fact introduced into the affair — 
although he had made every preparation in view 
of it— just that element of the incomprehensible 
which every skilled ]>lotter hates and fears. 

(Tobecmitimted,) 



HAREM-LIFE IH CONSTANTINOPLE. 

■ " . By' MoyA' B, 

f'N spite of railways and telegrax>hs, 

Cook’s tourist tickets, and the 
familiar figure of the dusty, panting 
globe-trotter, Turkey defies imper- 
tinent investigation, and still remains 
a land of mystery and romance. 



Here the ‘unspeakable Turk’ continues to shift 
all disagreeable duties to other and broader 
shoulders ; here the guides still show the oubliettes 
in , the Old Seraglio into which unhap j)y ministers 




Falkner. 

with too keen an appietite for reform were thrust, 
and where unruly beauties were hurried to the 
keeiiing of the blue Bosiihorus that laves the 
crumbling walls. ‘ Time is made for slaves ! ’ and 
no free man or woman will stoop to its exacting 
sway ; it has ceased to exist for all practical, 
purposes, and the Oriental scorns its modern off- ., 
spring, the time-table, and goes to the quay or 
station at haphazard to wait long hours , for the 
next boat or train. At Adrianople, where oustoma . 
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are still more piimitiye, women rusli frantically 
to tlia station in the dawn, and when .told that 
the express is not .expected till the .e^-enhig, .sink 
coiifcentedlj into a seat, with the .exelamatioii, 
‘Thanks be to Allah ! we are in timei 
, Yes, Turkey is .still ■faii'yland of enuhaiitinent, 
where happiness costs littln (provided that jou 
are not an .Armenian), and all misfortunes, from 
the breaking of .a coifee-ciip to the ruin of an 
entire family, are endured with Oriental stoicism, 
and the formula old as the .hills : ‘ It is the 
will of Allah ! .Kismet:! ’ In Turkey we breatlie 
the very atnaosplisre of mystery and illusian, 
sandal-scented and redolent -of t\m AraUmi Mglits. 
Tor aught we know, that swathed figure attended 
hy ol)seq[iuous slaves may he a Circassian beauty 
dragged from .her .mountain home, that -old dealer 
a necromancer disguised, and we half .expect to 
see a herce genie emerge in a pilhn’ 'of smoke 
from .the, atones heneath our feet 

.Each liome — wlietlmr it he a gorgeous palace 
with luaihle .pillai's and low broad steps washed 
by the azure sea> or :a miserable ruined hovel 
roofed with imcheB .or old petroleum-cases that 
can scarce keep the rain from 'the heads of the 
■.shivering inmates — ^lias alike its /itew-h7c (womeifs 
apartments), j.ealQUsly latticed and impenetrable to 
the most ciiriouB stranger* .Eaclx woman, he she 
princess or peasant, issues from the sanctuary of 
home .shrouded from .the .outer world in draperies 
concealing face and .fornv; and, until extreme old 
age has :3et in, never ventures alone or unattended 
into the street, .however poor or. .destitute She 
may be* 

Both rich and poor exhibit the same jealous 
clinging to the ]xrivacy of their do.mestic life. .It 
3B .considered the height of ilbbreeding for a .man 
to inquire for .the health of .a .Mend’s wife or 
female relative, no matter how intimate is liis foot- 
ing with the master of the house. Male visitors 
arc received in tlxe sHam-Uh (men’s apartments), a 
reception-room qiiite distinct from the rest df the 
house ; indeed, many of the richer 'pashas prefer 
aeparate .houses lor selam4ik and ‘MreirhHhy con- 
nected by a door or .covered way. Only a Moslean 
of the xnost advanced views, probably one who 
had. degraded himself in the eyes of his compatriots 
by marriage with a low-caste European, would 
be seen either driving or walking with his wife 
in the daytime. If they mieet in the street, and 
. the keen eyes of the man should identify his 
^property’ .in some conventionally swathed hgure, 
he passes without sign of recognition ; although on 
reaching home -lie 'will Buhmit the terrified woman 
' .to thc’ merest cross-questioning as to her errand. 

{ -.'Keedto to ■ say,, mistakes are sometimes -iimvoid- ' 
able, and violent domeatio "scenes often the outcome 




same room with himself, for three daj'is, preferring 
to dine and sup in tent pitched in the garden, 
on account of suspicions founded on an alleged 
afternoon call ! 

Turkish fathers and husbands may be divided 
into two great classes*: those who. are old-fashicaied 
or eski (literally 'old’), and those who, haraig 
obtained some modern cultaire themselves, allow 
their womenkiiid :to reap some of the beneiits 
in extended liberty. The former class cling to 
the faith and euHtoms nf tlicir forefathers, and 
look with .loatli.tiig and c(in,te.ntpt on all such 
iiinavatioiis as railways, books, and all Western 
learning. .Electric light is still abhorrent to 
them, from the obvious connection between 
' dynamite’ and 'dynamos’! They read little 
save the dinly M^Mem Semite^ which is care- 
fully edited the eensor till ;it truly tesemldes 
food for babe% wild ir.eelrs with fulsome flattery 
of the half-divine Badishah ! Others read the 
French edition of the Levant Seredd, whore 
everything of a dangerous mature is ,su|ypressed 
by file fatherly hand of the Gova'inment, 
Turks who are edd retain their old-fashioned 
dress— a long, loose overcoat, wide -flowing 
trousers, and collaiicss silken shirt Tluv}" bind 
a voliinixnous turban round the red and 
cultivate a long beard, symbolic of the dig- 
nity and privileges of the 'superior sex. .All 
the ceremonial ablutions are most scrnptilmisly 
observed;; and during tlie forty long days of 
Ramazan, no food passes their lips, no drep of 
water sootlieB their hurning thirst in hottest 
summer, from the hour 'wdien .a miaii may tell 
a black hair from a white one/ until the sunset- 
gun booms out the welcome signal of release. 

.If you enter the house of such a man— iind it 
is not easy to win your way there until you have 
proved that friendship and not curiosity is your 
motive— you will find 'it thu 'ijattern of ;neatncsH, 
with .clean white mats and snowy^ ’boards. C^.lcaii- 
ing goes on every day and all day, and the elder 
women, with their .heads Ijound with wonderful 
turbans fringed with tiny silken tassels, alternately 
scold and coax the hurrying servants or slave- 
girls. The latter go barefoot, and are clothed in 
one simple cotton garment, girded nearly to the 
knees while at work. It is considered immodest 
for a woman to expose her hair to a man’s gaze ; 
so they twist a black or coloured handkerchief , 
round their heads ; and, as they are forbidden , 
to go into the sUamdilc unveiled, they have alu'ays , . 
a nttihber of long white veils, ‘made of a sort of - 
butter-muslm, hanging near the door. ".These they - 
^ snatch up and Sing over the head, tucking the 
, end in or tossing It ‘ 0 %^er one shoulder if ' ^ 
member -of thes other sex ajipeaTB suddenly. 

Hothing ia more puzzling to the visitor at a - 
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it usually takes place at twelve or one o’clock 
(Turkisli time), when the daily work is done. It 
is not, however, distinguished by that unfailing 
regularity that one meets “with in Western lands. ; 
ils the Turks frankly confess, They like to eat ; 
when they are hungry, and not when it suits the ; 
convenienee of their servants, in Prahldsh style. ; 
This, though at hrst blush it sounds fairly ; 
reaBonable, in pmctice resoh^es itsdf into being 
obliged to eat when ’the -head of the house is ' 
hungry 1 You may have -no appetite, it is true*; ' 
but remonstrance is -worse than useless'; your ; 
plate is heaped with choice morsels to your ' 
host’s until friendly prodigality, and in a short , 
time it becomes quite natural to feed set one | 
o’clock one day and at ten in the • morning The ! 

■next!''; I 

It is mot the custom for men and women to ’ 
sit at table Together, = except in houses where' 
Prankish habits have been adopted hilt mono ; 
the Tess is dinner The chief /daily consideration of ’ 
the lady :of the house. I^s guests are always self- ^ 
invited, and arrive with bedding, servants, babies, 
&c., after giving about an hour’s notice of their ; 
intention, it udil be inferred l..iy housekeepers | 
that to keep The larder properly supplied in a ; 
climate where scarcely anything will keep over- | 
night is no light task. 'Boon iif ter sunrise the ; 
cook goes to the bazaar to perform the ‘ onerous | 
duty of buying The day’s q>ro%dmons. His ^sex | 
generally precludes the- possibOity of an interview ' 
with his mistress, 'wiro, -until the day is .far ; 
advanced, loves to lounge about in a iWmliUl4 
that sliall be nameless, 'her bare feet thrust into 
slippers, and a iiower stuck in her wisp of Ijair. 
Tlien businesB is begun as follouTs : 'The kitchen 
door is opened a few inches, and The ‘lady stations 
Ixerself on one side on a cushion or chair, armed 
wTtli "pencil and tablets. The cook ensconces 
liimself on the other side, with a greasy slate, 
upon which are scrawled Hieroglyphics which he 
himself is at a loss to interpret now that the 
excitement of -the fray is over. Each article ‘ 
purchased is placed on a tray, and pushed round 
the door by the nook, wlio is supposed to avert 
his head carefully each time. However, as long 
as the face of the lady remains unseen, it is 
immaterial how much of her lightly clad -person 
is visi.ble. Thus are the accounts audited, tosh 
orders given, and" bad language freely interchanged. 

The evening meal is preceded by a slight 
repast consisting of nuts, salad, toasted cheese, 
sliced cucumbers, and bits of bread, "with smoked 
fish ’{clieiro8)y vtqislied down by glasses of mmstica^ 
a potent spirit. This is served on the veranda, 
or under the rose-bushes of the garden in early 
summer, and a hush of great coiitentmeiit gener- 
^ ally pervades the family circle as, fortified by tliis 
preliminary, they wait for dinner. This meal 
consists of from six to ten courses, or even more, 

• many of them being siiuidy vegetables stewed in 
oil Tomatoes or Prench beans form an ingredient 


in most of These dishes, and a favauxite dainty 
is a ^^ort -of large peppercorn with The 

inside scooped out and stuffed with Tice, chopped 
niiittoii, and ■ spices. 'Cucumbers, stufTed— though 
;nat with pearls as in the historic fairy tale — 
make a frequent app>earance, and ctikes soaked 
in honey and wnird mixtures of jam; and fruit 
are served up for dessert. 14. delicious dish is 
:a fruit comp6t, delicately -iced'; and There is 
'great variety ' in Their cookery when ’the strange 
'llavours are once appreciated. However, the last 
dish befom The sweets is like the laws of the 
Medes 'and Persians, uiivaTiable : boiled -macaroni 
until tGiiiBito sauce and ignited cheese-; or 
the .mtional dish, vhich is % very 
appetising 'Stew of. rice, with • chopped 'mutton 
and -chicken. At first one wonders 'wliy such 
'a veiy substantial dMi is produced last ; hut I, 
for one, ■was not left long in doubt, for with 
my -earliest introduction To Turkish life and 
'manners niy charming 'liost explained, in most 
fluent mid melodious French, that 'diis 'was poicr 
la sm0j 'because, when as -much 'as possible .of 
the -other dishes had ‘been consumed, it served to 
^fili Tip The 'Corners‘‘’l Let any -reader try this 
hygienic xidan for hinxself ! 

The dress of the Turkish lady at home, as I 
have hinted, is simplicity 'itself. Often it is 
composed of a loose cotton or muslin wraj^per, 
^rose -and ytllow being the Two favourite shades. 
CTreen 'seems to be only permitted to those who 
have the honour of counting themselves umoug 
the descendants of -the Prophet, and their name 
is legion. In warm weather the women semre- 
times discard stockings, and 'display their pretty 
pink-and- white toes -\ntliout eiubarrassineHt ; nor 
do they clothe them.selves with a niultipjlicity of 
•garments. The hair is too often disfigured rvitli 
iieima dye, which, though it produces a deep 
auburn or red Tint at -first, soon causes piatclies of 
■yellow, green, and gray 'to 'apipear ; ‘and at an 
early age the miilli- coloured crop fails, and the 
owner, liecoiuing perfectly lm,ld, seeks refuge in 
the alhconcealing- turban. Hairdmislies are ulmost 
iiiilcnown, and a "very coarse eoiilh alone is 
used'; udiieh perhaps may accaunt for the fact 
that the hair is so seldom ‘glossy or --well kept. 

It forms a matter for -’deep Tegret, from the 
artistic as “well as the 'antic|Uemaii - point of vie-w, 
that the lovely old ' costume of 'silken trousers, 
‘full to the ankle, g?imy vest, -wide sash, and 
embroidered 2 :ouave no longer 'foruTs part of the 
modem Turkish lady’s -wardrobe. The slaves 
still sport it as ’a Taney dress on grand occasions-; 
and I believe it lingers within the Semglio 
walls when the pampered beauties take a jxatriotic, 
freak ; 'but would-be ‘Frenclr’ atrocities have 
usurped its place in feminine hearts, and the old- 
■world charm is fied. Every self-respecting Turkish 
lady wnslies her acquaintances to -believe that 
her dresses have come direct froiii Paris, ‘'and; -/ 
that her je-wels and silks have cost 'more .thaaiT'^' 
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tliose of her neighbours. Like her sisters all the 
Avorld overj she dresses^ not to please men—AvhOj 
^ve her husband and nearest male relativesj 
can neA^er behold this magnificence—but to make 
her dearest friends green Avith envy. A yonn" 
Turkish Avoman is generally plump ; and "sAveet 
fpt>dj bathSj and AA^aut of exei'cise soon render 
her absolutely corpulent ; but her slave must lace 
■her as tightly as possible into a jjair of burstiim 
corsets AA’hen she contemplates a visit or receiA’-es 
her friends. Then her small feet are compre.ssed 
m high-heeled shoes, in Avhich she can only just 
totter, and Avhich are really dangerous amid the 
, . uneven stones and precipitous descents of Galata 
or Stamboul. Her hair is frksed, and usually 
ladlj burnt in the process, and Avhite powder is 
smeared thickly over her dark skin. The eA'es 

^ preparation less harmful 
than Its European substitute; an eyebroAV-pencil 
a id rouge is added to taste, but siiaringly, as the 

in the 

It of third-rate French literature, and wishes to 
appear toupurs un pew mwffmnk ! Lastly, a silk 
or aura dress, of brilliant line and in barbarous 
nitatiou of Parisian fashion, is donned, and all 
the available jeAvels of the fair oAvner disposed 
about her person, preference being given to dia- 
nionds and huge emeralds. Over all this mac'- 

Sfsew!^T^^ a large garment 

} resembling our old-fashioned rain-cloak 
erroneously called the findji by indiscriminatiim 
Luour menfolk._ It is cut in two pieces, a full 
■ lit and a triangular piece draping the head 
and body to the Avaist, Avhere it is gathered very 

mid the hair avoiui flat or coquettishly dressed 
in a knob under the silk to give a stviish 
coiitour. Tlje tchiUcliarf is looped up at each 

hhxe a pV> “d bkck, dark 

blue, and purple are the customary colours for a 

My of rank Servants and the poorercEset 
^ear bright shades or even pure white. Even the 

S horned bvZ”“ “““ o«ly afford cotton 

the ^ considerable, and on 

the rare occasions Avhen I have donned these 
ample wrappings, together with the thi k l^hS 

conipleteh cota 

the face, I have felt half-smothered This v! 1 

- watrh ^ t It is amusiuGf to 

fls lie OT)ena*t^^^ (cabman) turn aivay his face 

sliould lift the ^^and 

■chin* sHff disclose an meh or so of 


and chin, uncovered. It is considered less modest 
than the black veil, but has the immense advan 
tage ot softening and beautifying the plainest 
features, Avhilst a pretty face looks abLlutelv 
enchanting under its filmy folds. This fact has 
contributed to its survival in spite of all obstacles. 

The ladies of the Sultan’s harem use the 
ycAmak Avhen driving. They, in couinion yvitb 
all dames of high i-ank, are attended by hideous 
black eiinuolis, resplendent in frock-coat, lemon 

kid frlmrnQ r* . ) ■"'-luuil 


kid gloves, and diamond scarf-pin; for these 
creatures are the vainest of the, vain, and their 
masters freely gratify such Aveaknesses as long as 
they reiiay this indulgence Avith absolute fidelitv 
and watchfulness. Size and ugliness are mucii 
esteemed, and command a high price in the 
market. These blacks ride on slioAAy horses, 
on each side of the carriage Avindows, or one is 
mounted on the box to guard the beauties within 
In-om the interior comes a flash of hewildering 
loveliness : dark laiignisliiiig eyes, brilliant sheen 
f silks, a floating cloud of lace and gauze, and 
a haunting smile. Then the radiant vision 
vamshes, the guard pro.sents arms, the great palace 
gates % open, and close again behind the curvet- 
ting steeds; and a muttered curse or saAmge .scoavI 
froin the sentry reminds the dreaming stranger 
tliat It is not wise to .stare too closely at the 
favourites of his Serene Highness or a rich pa,sha’s 
AviA'es, AA'hateA’-er your age or sex 1 
Friday, the sacred day of rest, aflords the best 
opportouty for vicAving Turkish beauty. In the 
niagmhcent aA'eiiues, by the ‘SAveet Waters of 
Europe, the Avomen drive, or flit up and doAvn 
the riAor m long yellow the gondola 

diplomatists, 

Thir br^ t’mmsalves. 

id W ? , neck 

Ld e f’ f ®J«iJ-gers caracole, hound, 

hills the Avide plains and adjacent 

I l ls It : Ls _ rumoured that here the AA'atchful I 

iZ if liave been Avhis- 

peied to me of oranges Huncr into a 

fSt ^illffoux tucked close undJr'tht 

liTiT a bouquets arranged in t 

If tSb Turkish Avomen 

bAveet Waters’ on a Friday. A large nalace or 
stands there in the AA'oods ; hut it is unused . 

SiSr S the ladies of the ■■'' ■ ■ 

these high palace ^ 

avails aiid closely latticed AvindoAvs, in many a ' 

S mfnof“^ feirjdand, the Avomen dmg out riie 
most monotonous of e.ristenoes. 

girihoS toe veil of ■ 

old Avoman whose profession it is to keep herself 
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informed of tlie dowries and positions of all the 
marriageable maids and bachelors of the neigh- 
bourhood. Photographs are sometimes exchanged, 
and I iviiow of one case where the bride of 
thirteen was allowed to insi>ect her bridegroom 
with a pair of opera-glasses ; while he in his turn 
was permitted to gaze at his Jimiafe unveiled 
through the glass door of his future father-in-law’s 
conservatory. After marriage the poor child — for 
she is usually little more— is bullied by her 
mother- iu-law if it be a combined hoiiseliold, or 
bored to death l^y ennui if she is alone ! 

The education of the modern Turkish girl is less 
wholesome, because less domestic and more super- 
ficial, than under the old regime. The little girl 
grows up passionate, selfish, and capricious, with- 
out even the most elementary idea of self-control. 
i\Iany French novels of the worst type have led 
her to hate her quiet, secluded life, and she has 
a morbid longing for such adventures as she has 
read of and imagines are the lot of all free 
women. She gathers up her robes in the street 
lest she should brush against the ‘barefaced 
Frankish woman/ hut secretly envies her liberty. 
She is a child without the innocence and free- 
dom of childhood, a girl without girlhood’s happy 
freedom and romance. Wifehood and maternity 
bring no sense of their sacred duties and respon- 
sibilities, and her little sons know instinctively 
that for help and advice they must not apply to 
her. 

It is rumoured that one of the Sultan’s numer- 
ous daughters is now being educated in Paris, and 
tliat she learns rapidly, playing the piano with taste 
and feeling; but I cannot vouch for the truth of 
this report. One lady of my Moslem acquaintance, 
and only one, was really expert with her needle. 
She possessed a sewing-machine, and could turn 
out a white pique coat and skirt in a style that 
many a European woman might envy. 

In general, Turkish ladies have a great love 
for practical jokes of the most childish kind. A 
young doctor I knew was frequently sent for by 
a young princess upon the most frivolous pretexts. 
He was the only man she might see and speak 
with unveiled, and she took every advantage of 
lier opportunities. Sometimes she ordered his 
coffee to be liavoured with salt, and clapped her 
hands and shrieked with delight at his disgusted 
face.^ Sometimes she dipped his handkerchief in 
the ink, and flicked his face with the dripping 
rag. On one occasion she offered her hand and 
heart to the young medico, who declined with as 
much politeness as the circumstances permitted of. 

It is true that slavery has been legally 
abolished ; but the traffic goes on in secret much 
as before. These slaves are often dressed most 
jncturesquely, and when visits are paid they stand 
Wiind their mistress’s chair for hours. Some of 
them are very fine women. I remember one 
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S IK .Treportli, Ar.fe waB si:)elt witli a ! 

’ very large capital letter. .Kot tliat 

\ tbfi Treportliians loved Art for 
i Art^s .sake. Tbe case, indeed, was 
J quite tlie contrary, for :tlie fisber- 
folk .eoiLStitiiting .Treportlds aborig- • 
inal xomniiiiiity regarded with carefully disguised ’ 
scorn tlie painters wbo paid tliem good coin of 
,tbe realin to act as jnodels, tke visitors who came 
from .aiai' .in searcli of Uterary matedal, and the ^ 
tourists who, .following in th.e train of .tlie .others, ’ 
ransacked .the picturesque tumble-down houses of 
, ;tlie little town in search of ‘bits’ of old.furnitiu'e, ' 
crockery, and curios. ; 

Erom -the material side, .ho^vever, 'Treporth ’ 
quite saw haw Art was money in .its purse or ' 
in the stocking- heels, and. in the cracked ‘teapots 
wliich .were the .equivalents .thereof. The .trouble 
W’‘a3 tliat the boom cmild .not last.; .and old 
Sarah -Samhle voiced :the general opinion as she : 
held forth ;on the .subject to Hilrs Mary Hancock, ! 
her nextidoor neighbour. 1 

‘’Tis not til he denied,’ slm said as the two 
conversed from .tlieir .adjoining doorsteps, ‘ that 
them arfciaes coinin’ tu .Treporth iiave been better ' 
for us nor .the biggest skoal o’ pilchers the .boats ' 
ever .fetched tu .Imrboiir. I’ve a .sold iiiy poor “ 
dead .man’s nude’s clod^, .flmt ’s been under the 
bed ive slepit on .this t-wenty .year, for five goolden | 
poundses.’ 

‘An’ Johnny Friday, ?e .wouldn’t .ha’ gone .above ' 
five shillin’,’ commented .Mrs Ham3.o.ck. 

‘That ’e woiildidt ’E says last time .1 had it 
out, “Put a hammer through hei;? niissia,” ’e 
says, “an’ 111 tlu’ee pennies the pound for 
the old brass ui she.” An’ I’ve gotten ten .shillin’ 
apiece,’ the old ivoman went on, ‘for them cliiney 
cups an’ .saucers was left by niy mother’s .cousin 
Martha Anne Tomsj ’sides as much for a broken 
- eaxTud chair frame as .the chicken roost .an in .the 
“ yard, .An’ joii, .Mary Hancock,’ she .concluded, . 
. ‘must ha’ dime nigh-hand as w’ell.?’ 

. The other uiodded. ‘.Middlin’ wnys,’ :she ac- 
‘ ' know’kdged .curdy, not being a woman of inaiiy 

' ^ confidences. 

- ‘But w'hat I sees,’ ]\Irs Salable .continued 
volubly, ‘he that none o’ us has got more that 
- them artiss people ill buy ; though wdiy they won’t 
■ teke the good new :gilt*-and -green tea-set .1 has, 

. - 'in place o’ .them other done gimcracka, beats an 
^ honesl woinan fu teA' How, I’ve naught left 
‘ fitly for ' them,, , savin’ that old .cloam jar my 


‘An’ I won’t have Jenifer long neither,’ retorted 
Mrs Sarnble grmnblingly. ‘Se,e her there now 
a-talkih’ tu a iurrlner.; .she’ll l^e goin’ off soon, 
sure ’nough;’ 

The. speaker .nodded .towards where, in the .sun- 
sliiiie on the other side of the .narrow street, a 
young man, .evidently ,a ‘ commerciaV from the 
sample- case he .carried, stood talking .to a tall, 
handsome girl, attired .in .the ;picturesque costume 
.common to Treportli’s ■ womenkiiid. 

‘.Her might du worser,’ remarked Mrs Hancock, 
w.ith evident reference to the girl’s companion. 
‘That there Mr Biddley she’m wi’ be traveller 
for t’ big niakers as the .shops gets .their cloam 
from. He must d.o good .trade, for .he does be 
here .eonstant— !si>ecrally lately.’ 

‘ Loolt at that.n.aw!’ ejaculated her .friend ; ‘an’ 
me not knowin’ — Jenifer bein’ that close. I be 
goin’ tu have a talk wi’ he.’ 

She moved out and down towards where tlm 
eauple stood. 

‘.Jenifer I’.she .called shrilly as she .approached 
them, ‘why be ’e a-standin’ clatternF, chatterin’ 
there, when Mr Yanholt be ’speeting of ’e. The 
geiitleman wouldn’t keep ’e if ’e .kiiawedd 

Tlie girl tossed her sluqoely head i,ndignanfcly at 
■this pioiixted neproof, but walked off' ; and her 
grandmother turned to the man. 

‘ Maids take a deal o’ .huntin’ .after,’ she com- 
mented in casual fashion,; then, more earnestly, 
‘Come ’e in .along now, an’ taste mj gii.s,eberry 
’tis a Gomfortm’ liquor of a .hot dayd 

Biddley accepted the iiivitLition with alacrity. 

‘That .1 Avill, Mrs .Sanible,’ .lie said heartily. 
‘.I’ve often heard the fame of your wine.’ 

Which was scarcely the eaae. However, when it 
was placed before him on the table of the tiny 
parlour, .he not only swallowed the condiment as 
though he liked it, but further sacrificed veracity 
by saying he did so. 

‘.You’m in the .cloam trade .f’ queried his 
hostess .when she had du.ly acknowledged her 
guest’s commendations. 

‘Ye.s,’ the man replied, ‘with the Pekin 
Patent Pottery Company — ^biggest people in their 
line in the country. .A good berth I have,’ he 
added in what seemed an unaccountable outburst 
of • confidence. 

‘See that nowl’ .exclaimed ,Mrs .Sanible, ‘an’ 
me just dyiix’ to ;get a ’x^inion concarnin’ this 
jug~~’tis fair pirovidential, as they .says up tu 
chapel’ 

She stretched out her hand as she sx>oke, and 
took from behind ..the. 'window-curtains--where 
it was placed in view of the .steet— a gracefully 
wrought vase ,of antiqim sh^qie. Its very simr' 
plicity and the purity of - its outlines xwoclaimed 
I its age, and the visitor examined it with interest. > 
I ‘What might that be worth, now?^ the old 
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woman askeci ^.A friend-ly-law o’ 1117 sister’s, 
bein’ a sailor, fetched it from I-taly:* 

‘Hay be a sovereign;’ returned the young man. 
‘It looks to be a curious old piece. But I’m 
only a salesman;’ he added apologetically, ‘‘not a 
connoiaseiiT.’ 

'M hnaws you leaii^t be nitre, ’ returned :liis 
hostess, making a hold .effort -to comxniehend the 
last word; ‘but, though you’m in the :cloani 
trade, I misdoubt you’m noways skilled in it. 
]VIr Yanholt— a real American gentleman, as is 
paintin’ .Jenifer’s j>ictur’— he offered me three 
poundses :no iurder back nor yesterday :for slie:’ 

‘For the \nse.?’ queried Biddley amazedly. 

‘Not :for the maid;’ retorted .the old woman 
somewhat tartly; ‘but. what .1 said to l^Iir Yanliolt 
I says to you : I ’ve been ’customed-lilcB 'to .vsee 
the jug tliere, an’ .1 won’t take no nioiiey for it, 
unless so be I can fget another ilie same— dheap:’ 

She looked .at Biddley:; and Biddley, with 
something of a smile about the corners of his 
mouth, looked ht her. And so .for :a space 
there was silence. 

•‘I ' could,’ the raitor said slowly at last, ‘‘let 
you have a vase which 'no one in Treportli 
could tell from this, for haJ-f-a^crown — on one 
condition:’ 

‘If you’d make the pair lour .aliillinV re- 
sponded Mvb Samble, it might be an order* to 
you.’ 

W.Q wouldni: quarrel about £liat,’ ilie traveller 
answea^ed a little im2mtiently, ‘‘provided I had 
the praihise of your goo.d .w^ord with your grand- 
daughter.’ 

‘ Lawks U'^nmasy ! ’ !the old lady cried, her 
hands going up 'with :simiilated astonishment. 
‘Be you after Jenifer, then. 1’ 

M love her, Mrs ‘Baiiible,’ Biddley answered 
with obvious earnestness ; ‘and if she’ll have 
me, I could make her :conifor.talile as my wife.’ 

‘Jenifer will hers’n,’ she said; ‘an’ 

it’ll not be me ivill stand in the way of ’c. 
But I’ll look ioi' a threei^eimy luck-money oif 
them pjxir 0’ jugs.’ 

To which modest proposition the suitor agreed 
with an .outward .'willingness hardly in keeping 
with his unexpressed opMoii .of the old ivomaii’s 
greed. 

The i^ses, however, duly reached Mrs Sainble 
by parcel 2)Ost ; but no person save the recqjient 
knew of their arrival, lor .she had specially 
stipulated that .the 'package should bear no out- 
ward indication us to its contents or sender. The 
reason far this might Iiave been found during the 
next visit of .Mr .Gyrus Yanhdlt to the dld w^oman. 
Tlie American was a bright youth of twenty or 
so, the only son of a rich father, and as such 
possessed of more money than .exjierieuce. He 
'was siqqDosed to he stud^-dng art in Europe, 
and had drifted to Treportli in the track of one 
pi its mast advanced exponents. 

‘I’ve been a-thinkiii’,’ Mrs Sanible said to him 


on the day of the arrival of the parcel from 
Biddley, ‘ that if you could see your -way tu six 
poundses for that jug .L woiildii’t "say hut I could 
do wmitiii’ she.’ 

Yanholt was 'Standing 'beside 'the •window amd 
took up the vase referred to. 

•‘I reckon you’re on top at 'a deal, Mrs Samble,’ 
he laughed ; ‘but, as I want the thing, and think 
it real .old .Etruscan -ware, I must pay the |)riee.’ 

'He drew a handful of notes :and gold care- 
lessly from :lu3 pocket, md laid the amount on 
the table. J enifer, who ’was standing by, opened 
her soft browTa eyes in astonishment. 

‘If you’d come across the qiond,’ remarked Hie 
visitor, who was "^vatching ’her,^‘T guess you ’d hnd 
dollai'S a deal more freely handled than in this 
did rooAery:’ 

■‘I wonder you .stay in it;’ retorted the girl, 
stung by the implied reflection upon her native 
place, 

‘•.Gan’t you ^xess why V he returned swiftly ; 
but 'as she turned 'away her fiuslied face without 
answering, he went on. 

‘‘■’.Cam you come to tdie stiidiD now ?’ lie asked 
in .more business-like tones. ‘ I 'waiit to get that 
purple-black tint in your hair, and calcidate the 
light ’iB just Tight:’ 

Jenifer •undeTstood •nothing of tintB '; but to be 
paid for sitting 'still was, m lier view, ' much q>re- 
ferable to scrahbing her grandmother’s floors for 
nothing. Therefore she concurred, and the pair 
went off, Yanholt hearing 'the vase. 

To Ilfs surprise, ‘wlion lie 2>ei*fornied the wholly 
imnecessaiy duty of escorting Jenifer to her home 
some hours later, another, and identical, vase occu- 
pied the place of honour Ln 'the 'wundow. 

‘I "Jaund un in 'f eupiboar'd,’ Mrs Bumble ex- 
jdained as Hie saw him- look at 'It. ‘You can 
have Hie, an’ welcome, if you ’d Tike a pair,’ 

For answer the young man drew out liis money 
and paid down the same sum as before-; then, 
carrying tlie vase, he made his -way ‘back to his 
rooms, -meditating deeply. And next day, 'when 
he jmssed .M.rs Sambk’s window and saiv the 
Xn-otatype of his previous purchase again tliere, 
he smiled knowingly, 

‘‘Eure ’nough V exclaimed Jenifer’s grandmother 
as she ushered Yanholt into the parlour, -‘tis 
surprisin’ how things he found 'when a Body 
b’ain’t lookin’. See now ef 1 didn’t go fetcliin’ 
another of thiccy jugs out d’ V .old cloam oven,’ 

-‘And I guess you’re a -seller T'’ queried Yanholt. 

‘I’m noivays anxious,’ responded the ;other 
quickly. ' , ' 

‘ I ’ll take it at that,’ retuimed the artist ; and 
I reckon I ’d host show* my hand, 'Mrs ■ Sanihle,’ 
he went on, Ills face .full of boyish eagerness. 
‘Idi take as many of these vases— which are not 
all Etruscan, 111 bet — and no questions asked, , if 
you’ll get Jenifer to marry me’’ . ‘ 

If Mrs Samble had had any antielpatloh' ybf. 
such a declaration, she concealed it well.-’ 
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‘Patience have us I’ she exclaimed with astonish- 
ment. ‘Youhn not serious, Uv Vauliolt The 
maid be no wife for the likes o’ you,’ 

‘That’s my lookout/ he retorted. ‘All I w'ant 
from you is your good word. I’ve asked Jenifer, 
but she sits on the fence— won’t say one way or 
another. You’ll do what you can for me, won’t 
you?’ he pleaded. 

The wooer deemed he had found the old 
woman’s w^eak spot by his offer to purchase the 
vases, and was disposed to congratulate himself 
upon the delicacy with which he had taken 
advantage of it, w^hilst refraining from complain- 
ing of the trick pla^^ed upon him. And cer- 
tainly Mrs Samble’s attitude strengthened these 
beliefs. 

‘Jenifer should be proud, sure ’nough,’ she said 
simply, ‘and if so be as anythin’ I say can per- 
suade her tu be made a lady o’— -wiiy, in course 
I ’ll say it. And, seein’ you ’m wishful for more 
o’ them jugs, I ’ll try tu find ’em for ’e. I knows 
a man as goes that same I-talian v’yage reg’iar — 
may])e he has some by him.’ 

Thus, for the time being, all parties w^ere satis- 
fied. As Mrs Samble put it later on to Mrs 
Mary Hancock : 

‘I du believe,’ she said confidentially, ‘’tis not 
onpossible tu find cloam fitly for them artises, 
for all the ^vays of ’em be past findin’ out. I’ll 
tell ’e the saycret some day, Mrs Hancock.’ 

It w’as Biddley wdio prevented the fulfilment 
of this neighbourly promise. He had willingly 
supplied one pair of vases at a below cost 

for the sake of ingratiating himself wdtli Jenifer’s 
relative ; but when the order w^as repeated weekly 
— wdiicli Nvas the extent to which Mrs Saiuble’s 
conscience permitted her, as she herself supposed, ' 
to plant them upon the willing Yanholt— the 
traveller felt his pocket unduly touched, and 
combined business wdth pleasure by unexpectedly 
visiting Treporth, to put the price-matter right 
and renew his suit. 

When he knocked at Mrs Samble’s door it w^as 
Jenifer "who answered him, and he persuaded her 
: to accompany him into the parlour without calling 
her • grandmother. 

‘You must know’-, my dear,’ he said lightly when 
they were alone, ‘wdiat has brought me hack. I 
coxtld not live without seeing you, Jenifer— -I 
' re?iliy could not. You’ll give me a plain answer 
this time— xvon’t you ? ’ he urged more seriously. 

' There wiis a look of her ancient relative about 
the girl as she ansNvered* 

. . ‘ If you mean wdrether I ’ll marry you,’ she began 

. ' This was enough for, Biddley. He tried to pass 
■ hk am round .her w’-aist ; but as she shook her- 

admit -bMrs ^ ^ Samble, ’ 
- itshering in Yanholt. He had jitst chilled, and the 
• old woman, supposing hk errand comprised the 
■eustoiuary purchase, was talking volubly, regard- 


‘I has another for ’e,’ she w^as saying, ‘an’ the 
ter’ble trouble I’ve had tu find un you’ 

She stopped short, percei\ing the other visitor ; 
but her presence of mind did not forsake her. 

‘Marnin’, Mr Biddley,’ she resumed after a 
momentary pause, and with a look of intelligence 
to which the traveller responded blithely. ‘You ’in 
come about the jug too, same as this gentleman? 
But ’tis promised to he, and I never goes back 
on a promise,’ 

‘ You are a bit out, ^Mrs Samble/ Yanholt broke 
in, with a glance tow^ards Jenifer in which anger 
and reproach mingled. ‘I hold stock enough in 
your goods, and called to tell you so,’ 

The girl stooped to wiiisper into her relative’s 
ear, and the old w^oman grij^ped her hands together 
in wu’ath. 

‘You ’in said “No” tu Mr Yanholt!’ she ejacu- 
lated shrilly. ‘ Patience have us ! Are ’e ’spectin’ 
the king on his throne tu w^ed ’e, maid ? 

■ ^i-e ’ — ^ — 

It wus Biddley who interrupted this oiitffy of 
anger. 

‘Not the king, Mrs Samble,’ he s/iid suavely, 
‘but your very luimble servant, wiiom Jenifer 
has just made happy by promising to marry him. 
As for the vase, of course I’ll take it back willingly, 
and the others too.’ 

Of the three answ’ers wiiicli this speech called 
forth that of Yanholt was the loxidest. 

‘ Great Scot 1 ’ he exclaimed, ‘ so you are the 
drimimer for the imitation Etruscan %vare. Of 
course I knew’ all but the first were modern ; but 
I didn’t calculate you w^'ere in the rumihig for 
the lady/ he added bitterly, ‘at what must have 
been a big profit off the thirty dollars each I 
paid.’ 

‘I had no profit/ the irate Biddley snaiiped 
back. ‘My price was four shillings a pair,’ 

‘An’ Jenifer/ interpolated Mrs Samble, simul- 
taneously with the American, 

‘And not Jenifer,’ the giii succeeded at last in 
saying. ‘When you came in, grannie, with lilr 
Yanholt, you interrupted me as I was telling Mr 
Biddley here that I shall not marry him. Plarry 
i Sponson’ — ^liere she coloured hotly — ‘that’s home 
on leave from the Thunderbolt^ asked me last 
night, and I said “Yes” to him. We’re to be 
wed as soon as he’s made a petty officer.’ 

‘I be feared, Mrs Hancock/, said Mrs Samble 
next day to her neighbour, ‘that I can’t give ’o 
that saycret ; but I ’ll tell ’e this much, that them 
artises doesn’t pay big money for cloam and sich- 
like for itself, but for what they gets by it. I 
be goiu’ tu sell no more tu none o’ ’em ; I ’ve 
a-gotten my share, and Jenifer, seein’ her be 
makin’ a marriage I thinks w'ell on, ’ll have my 
money when I’m gone. Bo if you, Mrs Hancock, 
or the rest in Treporth, likes tu sell old rub- 
bitch tu the artises, you’ll not find me in your 
ways. I alius likes tu be neighbourly.’ - , 
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THE MONTH : SOI 

THB CAMPANILE OP ST MABK’s. 

ElE fall of the famous Caiiipaiule 
of Sfe Marlv s, Yexilce, is not only 
a great calaniitj to that ancient 
city, but it is the loss of an 
architectural treasure which will be 
deplored by artists all the world 
over. Before these words appear in print it is 
probable that sufficient money will have been 
subscribed to rebuild the tower which lias figured 
again and again upon the canvases of Canaletto 
and many other painters. But a new erection 
cannot give back the associations connected witli 
the old one, and it is a question whether the 
resolve to rebuild the tower is a wise one. The 
collapse of the building seems to have been due 
principally to old age, and to neglect of timely 
reparation. It was ascertained in 1885 that its 
foundations were perfectly secure, although they 
consisted of a double layer of logs, laid crosswise 
upon one another and resting txpon piles driven 
deep into the black clay whieli underlies the 
city of Yenice. This woodwork was found to 
1)0 in a perfect state of preservation. It is 
satisfactory to note that the crack in the 
tower which gave warning of its dangerous state 
enabled precautions to be taken which qu’e- 
vented any sacrifice of life. 

PIRK RISKS. 

A recent fire in London, which was unhappily 
accompanied by the loss of several lives, has 
called renewed attention to the adequacy of the 
Tire Brigade. No cue doubts the bravery of the 
men who are continually risking their lives in 
the work of saving others, hut there is a com- 
plaint that the weapons supplied to tliem with 
which to vanquish their all-devouring foe are 
insufficient for the terrible work in band, l^lore 
especially the escape-ladders are not long enough 
to reach the upper floors of modern huildings. 
But is it quite fair to throw the onus upon the 
Fire Brigade ? We think not. Every builder, 
every occupier, and every employer .sliould see to 
it tliut means of escape from fire exist in the pre- 
mises under his control. The Brigade will do 
their best to extinguish a fire when it occurs, but 
by tlie time they arrive there should be no neces- 
sity for escape apparatus. 

OBSOLETE WEAPONS. 

Improvements in lethal weapons are so rapid 
that the %"ei’y best of one time is quickly super- 
seded by something better a few weeks or 
months later. The last two decades have seen 
quite a revolution both in small -arms and in 
ordnance, while at the same time black gun- 
powder has 'gone out of use, in favour of high ex- 


ENCE AND ABTS. 

plosives possessing many times its <inergy. When 
dynamite was regarded as the best type of these 
modern explosives, as for many purposes it still 
is, it was quickly found that it could not be 
safely tired from an ordinary gun. A special 
form of air-gun was therefore brought forward by 
Captain Ealinski which Avould hurl huge quanti- 
ties of explosive with most disastrous effects. At 
a cost of about a million dollars the United 
States Government established a battery of these 
compressed air-guns at Sandy Hook. This battery 
has just been sold for one-fiftieth of the amount 
it cost, the reason being that since its establish - 
ment in 1893 explosives have been discovered 
which can be safely fired from high-power guns, 
which have a far greater range than 2 aliiiski ^*3 
air-tubes. Tim pneumatic guns did all that was 
expected of them, and they have been displaced, 
not because they failed, but because better imple- 
ments are now available. 


We once heard an intelligent child complain 
that *aU the nicest things to eat seem to be 
unwholesome.’ If that child, noxv of a larger 
growth, should happen to light upon the rcqiort 
of a lecture delivered lately before the South- 
West London Medical Society by Dr Eoberfc 
Hutchison he will rejoice greatly, for the lec- 
turer demonstrated that many nice things have 
a very great dietetic value. He condemned many 
of the much -belauded patent ' foods, and showed 
that upon analysis they compared very unfavour- 
ably with meat, eggs, milk, and sugar. 'A pound 
of honey at iiiuepence,’ he said, Ms a better 
source of sugar than a pound of malt extract at 
tliree shillings.’ And, speaking of cod-liver oil as 
a means of administering fat, he remarked: Hu 
cream you get a more valuable substance, because 
ordinary cream contains more than 60 pei'“cent. 
of fat, aiul butter fat is as easily digested and 
absorbed as the fat of cod-liver oil, besides being 
tnueh more palatable and considerably cheaper.’ 
The lecturer also spoke highly of the value of 
chocolate and Everton toifee, because in both yon 
get a combination of fat and sugar without wattu’. 
IFnfortunately it is difficult to make people 
believe in the great value of a diet within their 
reach. They will turn away from such common- 
place things as milk and eggs, and go to any 
amount of trouble to procure costly preparations 
having only a tithe of their value as food. ; The , 
lecturer’s good opinion of cream, honey, chocolate, 
and toflee will be received with enfeliusiasm by the 
rising generation, if not by tlxeir elders, 

THE BISCOVEREB OF GOAL-GAS. 

The discovery of coal-gas, which for nearly li 
century has l)een our principal source df artificial 
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ilhimiiiafcion, has generally been credited to the 
Scotsman ' Murdoch,, then at Redruth in Goniwall,, 
ill 1793. But according to recent researches it 
would seem that there is. a., prior, claim to., the. 
discovery by Prolessor Mhichtders, of. Limburg,, 
Holland, who anticipated Murdoch iii. the pre- 
paration of caiburetted hydrogen— to give our 
household gas its light, name— by nine, years. 
According to the story now i3iit forward by the: 
Journal of Gasrlighting^, Professor Miiiclvslers. was. 
experimenting as. eaiiy as. 1783 wntli. a. view to 
finding a clieaper gas tlian hydrog.en fur inflat- 
ing balloons, and by heating coal-dust. in. a gun- 
barrel he produced, the now familiar gas, and 
lighted his lectiire.-roonL at Louvain with it. for 
some years. It. is now proposed, to erect, by 
public, subscription, a. monument in. honour of. 
Mindcelers at. his birthplace. It may be added, 
tliat he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy at the University of Louvain, when 
only twenty-three years, of age, and tliat he 
published there, in 1.7.84 a lueinoir dealing, 
’with the production of. coal-gas,. Beciier. in 
Germany (1680), and in Britain Clayton (1739) 
and Lord Dimdouald (1786), had obtained or 
used lighting; gas derived from coaL 

ARTIFICIAL CLAY. 

An. artificial clay is being used, in Geiunany for 
various decorative puiposes, and. for the. manufac- 
ture of imitation stone,, tiles,, gnttens, &c. It is 
ctimposed of sand, chalk,, cement, liipiiid glue, and 
petroleum, which are mixed togetlier in. certain, 
proportions,. The result is a plastic mass which 
can be moulded, and wdiich subseq^uently acquires 
great, lumlucas. The surface of the composition 
is quite smootli, it will not absorb moisture,, it is 
fireproof, and can be tinted as desired, by the 
addition of pigments. The tests made with this 
material at the. Technical. Experi menial Station at 
'Charlottenburg have proved satisfactory. As the 
ingredients can be mixed without, the. aid of 
machinery, builders in. a small way of business 
can use the material with economy.. 

'' "WAR GASHALaTES, 

Kow thfit the war in South. Africa has happily 
been brought to a close, we are. able to count, the 
terrible cost, in: men’s lives. The. total, number 
of - deaths is close ’ upon twenty-two thousand, 
exclusive of five hundred, inon. who died after 
their, retunrhome. There is a certain amount of 
. satisfaction in. regarding these, gidin figures; for, 
coiisidcdng .the vast army sent out. and the time. 

; - ably with . tlm, number ot deaths in past struggles 
between ^iwtlOiis:, To, go mx farther hack than 

one-hatf as long as the South African campaign, 
v/e find that the casualtaea were- less by only one 
hundred ^ and while: 'tdie- 1»tal ■ 
fow'€ttgapd^ 3 ‘a^ only two-sevenths of t\m army. 


now returning from the East. It has lately been 
pointed out by Colonel Boyle that if the inorta.lity 
ill South Africa had been on the Crimean scale, 

. something like seventy-five thousand men would 
' have found' their graves- on the veldt. The 

■ improvement is, of course,, due to the splendid 
; state, of. efficiency of our field hospitals and of 
* the supply and transport departments of the 
' army: We. have at. pre.^ent. no definite iiiforma- 
' tiaii as to. tlie losses on. the Boer side, Init we 

may feel certain that hud the. ’war occurred in 
Crimean, days would have been no eoiicen- 

' trution camps for tlie, wives and children of our 
‘ late enemies, and the deaths among non-comba- 
' tants alone would consequently have totalled 
I up. to. an awful, figure, 

i OIL PASTELS. 

The Paris correspondent, of the. Twies recently 
gave an. account of a new system, of oil-imiuting, 

’ which seems to have made a sensation and to 
; have met with favour in the French capital. It 
I originated in. tlie, desire of M. Eaflaelli, a well- 
' kiio.wn. painter, to simpUfy the necessary mechani- 
j cal maiiipuhitions of the palette so as to leave the 
I artist’s mind concentrated, without disturbance of 
! ideas, upon the work before him. To attain this 
j end he has, tu use his own words, ^contrived to 

■ put oil-colours, in small solid sticks like crayons,’ 

! which, he rubs against the. canvas, wood, ivory, or 

paper upon which the picture is traced. There is 
no mention of brushes, and ive gather from the 
account published that in practising the new 
method these altogether discarded. If this 
be the case, we venture to think that the new 
system will not meet with cordial support among 
artists generally. Some there are who obtain 
wmnderful, effects by a maste.rly use of the 
palette-knife ; but the majority of artists natu- 
rally regard the, brush as their most valuable ally, 
and they will laugh, at the notion of. relinquishing 
it, in. favo.ur. of a. .stick of paint, 

‘tube’ ventilation. 

As: in, the near future locomotion in our cities 
will be. carried on to a great extent by means 
of tubular railways,, a very important point has 
arisen with regard to the. efiective Trentilation of 
such und»ergroiind tunnels. When these tuhes 
were first projected we were, assured that ven- 
tilation. would be necessarily of the most perfect 
character, ior each train ivould fit the tunnel so 
well that it would drive out. the. foul air in front 
of it, and draw in fresh air behind it. This plan 
would no doubt have worked well had it been 
carried out, but in the two electric lines already 
kid ill London the up and down tubes merge into 
one cliannel at several of, the statiems, so that, the ^ 
same air circulates, through, each. Tests recan tly ., 
made on the Central London Baihvay showed a ” , 
high percentage ‘ of, carbonic acid gas, especially 
in the carriages which at certain times of tlm 
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cLiy are terribly overcrowded. When we consider 
that tills gas is. the product of iiuinaii lungs, and. 
that it may be,, and probably is, accompanied 
by organic matter and, micro-organisms, it will 
easily be. understood tliat the atmosphere may be. 
more deadly than tliO; choking aulpliur-hulen, air 
of a. tunnel traversed by coal-burning lucomotives. 

THE GEBMAH ALCOHOL INDUSTRY, 

For some time the German Government, have 
been, doing tlieir best to the. use of 

alcohol for domestic, and industrial purposes, and 
have lately offered valuable prizes for a draught 
wagon, suitable for militdrY and other purposes, 
wdikh shall be d.riven, by an alcohol motor. 
To understand this development, of the. alcohol 
industry it, sliould. be remembered that Germany 
has no native jiefcroleum, and. is dexieiulent. for 
petroleum and its prod.iicts upon foreign -countries, 
which in case of war might be: closed, to her. 
But alcohol, can be. readily made, by German 
farmers from, potatoes, or from the. crude, molasses 
which is a refuse of the raw beet-sugar manu- 
facture. In this way alcohol bacoines an imxior- 
tunt agricultural product, and in the early part, 
of the, year, an. ex.hibition. was held at Berlin 
with the object of showing how ‘spiritus/ as it 
is called in Germany, can be. usefully e.mployed 
for cooking and heating purpose??, as well as a 
source of energy. The alcohol, used fur these 
purposes is, like the methylated spirit sold in 
this country, rendered unpalatable, and is duly 
free. Tlie quantity consumed, in. Germany lust 
year for technical purposes amounted to. more 
than thirty million, gallons. 

.ExVRTHQUAKE RECOEBS. 

We have lately heard much of the wonderful 
manner in wliich earthquake disturbances are 
registered very often at places remote from their 
centre of’ activity. Thus the seismograxjh invented 
by Professor John Milne, and kept at his liome 
in the Me of Wight, has been known to record 
earth vibrations which bad their origin at the 
other side of the world. TJie main feature of the 
instnimeiit is a slender rod of steel about a 
yard long, which is attached to a solid upright, 
the two being arranged like the mast and boom 
of a ship. At the end of this delicately balanced 
horizontal rod or pendulum is a tiny plate of 
brass with a slit in. it parallel with the boom 
itself. This crosses a similar slit at right angles 
to it in the top of a box which contains a slowly 
travelling ribbon of sensitive photographic pajjer, 
and by .means of a lamp and mirror a beam of 
light is sent through the, crossed slits, on. to' the 
paper, below. So long as the boom remains 
perfectly still, the record traced on. the paper by 
the light takes the form of a. con.tInuous line ; 
but when the delicate rod is caused to vibrate, 
this line, is interrupted, by lateral thickenings. 
As tlie palmer tape is marked wdtU hours and 


minutes, the exact time when, any earth disturb- 
ance takes place is plainly indicated*. 

WHAT, IS PEMMICAN? 

Half, a century ago, we are reminded by the 
Canadian Magazine^ the preparation known as 
pemmican was of siich importance to the scant 
population, of. the Hortli-West that it might, he 
regarded in. the same light as wheaten bread is 
looked upon by the civilised! nations, of to-day. 
Pemmican, was made from buffalo- meat, at a 
time when those, auimtds roamed over the plains 
in uniuimbered herds., The term, wdiich should 
more properly be written pimeekon, is a Cree 
word, signifying soiiiethiug made, with fat. To 
prepare it bufialo meat, was cut into thin steaks, 
dried in the sun, and then beaten to powder ami 
mixed with fat until it assumed a dark solid 
mass. Tills was put into sacks, sewn up, and 
jumped upon, until it was solid and nearly as 
hard as a boulder. When required for use, 
enough for a. meal, was, chopiped olf the mass 
with an axe, sacking- and. all, and it could be 
eaten raw-— in reality partially cooked by its long 
exposure' to tlie sun — or boiled or baked as taste 
might dictate. It was nutritiaus and kept well 
The strange tiling about pemmican was that if 
properly jmepared, it never became tainted, a 
property it doubtless owed to the pime, and dry 
atmosphere, uf I^North-Wesfc Canada. 


The business of constructing a high railway - 
embankment is, luuler usual circumstances, a 
very tedious operation, as any one must know 
who has bad an ox)portLmity' of watching the 
toy “like trucks each discharging its little load of 
earlli at the end of the gradually extending ridge. 

Ill America they have a much quicker method 
of accomplishing the -work, and, use, instead of 
trucks liolding each about a cubic yard of earth, 
a self- dumping truck: cmitaiiiing from ten. tu 
twenty-ffve yards of material. By the action of 
a lever the contents of, one of. these huge steel 
trucks can be dropped hum the bottom or from 
either, side at a moment’s notice. In ci'ossing a 
valley it is customM,ry to. run up a rapidly con- 
structed wooden, trestle bridge, sometimes one 
hundred and. fifty feet high, and on this tempo- 
rary rails are hiid.. This bridge carries the 
dumpingH^ars, which are, emptied where required 
and bury the woodwork, in. the act of. building ■ 
up the earthen, embankment. Tim eartli is 
brought from the nearest cutting- or gravel-p)it, . 
and. the work proceeds with extraordinary celerity. ■ 
Instantaneous photographs showing the entire ' 
prt,}Cess are reproduced, in a recent uiuuher of. the 
BdmiiifiG. Amerimn. 

ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. ' ■ 

A new form of typewriter was recently exhibited 
in London, and gives promise of wide appilicatioiL /, 


SELF-DUMPING RAILWAY' TRUCKS. 
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In Tuoat typewriters much has to be sacriliced in | 
construction to give lightness of toucli, so that 1 
tiie strain iii)ou the fingers of the operator shall | 
be as little as possible. In the new typewriter, : 
whidi is known as the ^Blick/ after its inventor, 
Mr Blickeusderfer, the slightest touch is sufficient 
to operate the keys, for the electric current, 
whicli can be borrowed from the nearest lamp, 
does the actual work after the necessary contact 
has been made. The stroke of the machine is 
thus independent of the worker, and each impres- 
sion is of such strength that uni form ity of printing 
is assured. Ho extra work is entailed in duplicat- 
ing, the pressure entailing no additional demand 
upon the operator. Other valuable features arc 
the automatic carriage return and spacing facilities, 
which save much time. 

HINTS ON BOOK-MAICINO. 

To those who believe they have a message to 
the world to which it ought to listen, to those 
who wish to win their way in literature, and to 
publishers, authors, and printers of every degree, 
Some Notes an Booh and Printing^ by Charles T. 
Jacobi, managing partner of the Chiswick Press, 
London, may be heartily commended. This is 
an enlarged edition of a book twice previously 
issued ; and, as it is doubled in size, it may also 
be termed doubly useful. Guidance is afforded 
here as to the best metliod of preparing manu- 
script for the press, and as to printers^ corrections, 
which, if followed, will save worry and after 
disappointment The Index (without which no 
genuine book should ever go forth), type, margins, 
methods of illustration, papers (of which there are 
twenty sjunples given), sizes, binding, methods of 
2 >uljlishing, and copyright are all disciissed in a 
sensible and practical way. Mr F. Howard Collins 
contributes the chapter on ‘ Index, ^ and has other- 
wise given valuable help in the preparation. Mr 
Walter Boutall adds -a very luminous account 
, of. modern ^Methods of Illustration,’ in whicli 
the pret^iiration of cheap process-blocks, without 
whicli our cheap illustrated books and magazines 
wouhl be ail im|)ossibiiity, is fully explained. 
The article * Copyright’ has been revised by Mr 
' ' E. Bivington, of the Stationers’ Company. 

Here is a golden, if a somewhat humbling, 
sentence worth keeping in mind : ^ In these days 
■' .of ' hurriedly written iiewsjxxper reviews, it is 
useful to -make the preface thoroughly explain the 
author’s object in wxdting the hook ; for be it 
. hinted to the budding author that in some eases 
'j ;,!pus is the only part of the woi’k read by the 
reviewer.’, Bleetrotyx^ing, stereotyping, and mould- 
ing of type are' all explained; and the samples 
‘ . of type, which ‘ oecu|>y over fox'ty pages of the‘ 
•book, will be found of great service. Mr Jacobi 
^ taken a passage; from Buskin’s Bemine and 
'Lilm and set it in every type, to show the size 
and genei'M effect of the dilfereht fonts. There 
; is also a glossary of bibliographical terms. This 


book is truly what it lu’etends to be, ‘a guide 
for authors, jniblishers, ami others.’ Even the 
‘others’ may learn that authorship, printing, and 
publishing recjiuire experience, training, and ripened 
judgment and skill, and that, like Dogberry’s 
version of reading and writing, they do not 
exactly come by nature, as many seem to think. 

AN INNOVATION IN PINING. 

A rejneseiitative of the Times records that, 
acting upon instructions received, he recently 
ordered a dinner from Distributing Kitchens 
(Limited), 121 Victoria Street, naming the hour 
and giving his address, some two miles distant. 
Ten minutes before the appointed time there 
arrived a neat metal case, specially heated in an 
ingenious fashion, containing what may best be 
described as a ‘nice little dinner’ for tw^o, at a 
cost of five shillings a head (which ^vould have 
been three shillings and sixpence if his house 
had been within the comi3any’s regular ‘radius’), 
with all the equipment of tlie dinner-table, down 
to the cloth itself. Soiq>, fish, ctxtlets, potatoes, 
curry, and a sweet, all admiraldy cooked, ap- 
peared and disap) 2 >eared. There is no doubt, he 
says, that there is a great future for any organisa- 
tion whicli will enable baxJielors and single ladies, 
to say nothing of families w’hose cooking arrangt- 
inents are out of gear, to dine at home without 
the slightest trouble beyond that of laying the 
taliie ; and it should be good news to sucli persons 
that such an institution exists. There is nothing 
to be done, it appears, .save to order, to eat, and 
to pay. Tlie agency does all the rest, and the 
prices are, as his case sliows, moderate. 


AT TEOUTBEGK. 

All nature longed for rain ; the mountain riil.‘'» 

Were silent nmny days ; the fields were brown, 

And from the moorland pastures on the hills 
The bleating of the thirsting sheep came down. 
Monotonous and plaintive through the night, 

"Until, at dawning of the mi.st'Clad day, 

O’er all the topmost peaks the trembling light 
Sw^ept slowly in jiale pink and gold and gray. 

Then sudden swirled a wind up from the sea, 
Bearing upon its wings the drifting rain ; 

The streams soon sang in rippling minstrelsy, 

The parehbd grass, refreshed, retdved again, 

The faded flowers drew colour from the sod, 

The lambs that drank looked up in thanks to God. 

Jamks Bowxnii. 
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B)' C. Edwaedes. 

IK TWO PARTS.— PART I, 


|T may have been due to niy in- 
different sight or to the tliird 
glass of sherry I had drunk at 
lunclieon. Providence was the very 
hist cause to which I sliould in 
that moment have looked with 
reproach — reverent, I hope, yet sincere — for sucli 
a result. If it had been any one else^s hat I 
should have tried to laugh it off genially, with 
the usual easy ‘promise to pay.’ But Abiathar 
Morris’s ! 

Slater, K.C., nodded compassionately tow^ards 
!Mr Morrifs, whose heavy ])rofile was outlined 
agfiinst the back of the reddeatlier ann-chair in 
which lie faced the fire. The old gentleinaids 
head was thrown well back and liis mouth was 
open. I would sooner by much have sat down 
on a lied gel log. 

Slater understood m^"^ anxieties. He knew that 
my feelings towards Mr Morris were not merely 
such as a bank manager may be expected to 
have for a rich and punctilions customer. He 
knew about Gladys. He had written a pla}’ in 
the days of his ^muth, and miglit be supposed 
lurther to have a more than average acquaint- 
ance with human nature. He was extremely 
doubtful whether Mr Morris %vould ever consent 
to accept me as a son-iu-hw. ‘That kind of 
fellow,’ he had said, ‘regards an only daughter as 
an asset or a chattel, to be realised, when he 
pleases, at full market valued Slater had taken 
my word for it that Gladys was beautiful. He 
was sorry for it, for my sake. In liis cynical 
opinion, the fact almost doubled her market 
value. 

There were seven or eight other men in the 
smoking-room. 

With a sinking heart I lifted the forlorn 
object. It looked like a relaxing concertina. Two 
.or three ungenerous chuckles drifted toivards me 
‘ amid the smoke of cigars. Mr Morris was ex- 
- , No. 249.— Voj.. Y. lAll m(/?Us 


travagantly fond of his personal appearance; not 
conceited, but foppishly particular. I had heard 
him once exclaim to the hall -porter, ‘Good 
gracious! is that a hair on my coat, Williams^ 
For Heaven’s sake, fetch a bi’ush ! ’ He was the 
kind of man who would receive iny apologies in 
killing silence and leave the morn iny mortal 
enemy. Especially in the circunistancos, for I 
knew iustiuclively that he yearned for any 
])hiiisiblc excuse to .say to Gladys, ‘ The man you, 
in your ignorance, suppose you love, my dear 
child, is not only a commercial adventurer, but 
a clumsy fool ; and so there’s an end of it all.’ 

My reflections were of the most rapid kind as 
I stood with the wreck in my hand. Suddenly 
a sonorous snore broke (naj^, undulated) from the 
chair before the fire. The next moment Slater, 
K.C., was at my cdbow. 

‘You’re in huk’s way, Hartley,’ he wdiispered. 

‘ Let ’s have a look at it. Capital, indeed 1 
Deverish’s jdace is quite near. .Come along. 
We’ll manage it if we’re quick.’ 

1 don’t know how Slater did his walking to 
the door, but 1 know I went tremuloiusly on tip- 
toe, thick tliongli the Turkey carpet undoubtedly 
was. Those other fellows grinned as though it 
were the most amusing of commonplace misad- 
ventures. They were not behind the scenes. But 
to me it was. as if my future life depended on the 
softness of my footsteps. 

‘Now then,’ said Slater when we were in the 
liall, ‘ a cab and the bat-shop will soon put things 
normal again.’ 

The hall-porter seemed to smile all over bis 
uniform, right down to his boots indeed, at the 
siuht of the hat. Little tliing-s amuse small • 
minds, as we all know. 

‘Mr Morris’s, I can see, sir,’ he said. 

‘Then, hold your tongue,’ I said, pressing a 
half-crown into bis pliable palm. 

He thanked me and glanced at the clock. ; 
Sese7'vett] ^ . SuPT. 6, 1902.. 
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< I was to get him a cab at a quarter past tNVO 
for the Bank/ he continued, 

A quarter past two! That allowed us twenty 
minutes, no more. WillianivS blew his whistle 
shrilly at my bidding. A lack-lustre, familiar 
face looked at me appealingly from the base of 
the steps. The giant Chang might have looked 
up in the same way and not have obtained 
recognition at that moment. Confound the 
^growlensd Where were theyl Usually three or 
four came up at a call; now not one was in 
sight. 

♦Whistle again, man — and yet not too loud — 
that is, whistle just loud enough/ I said, much 
agitated as I remembered how piercingly as a 
rule these cab-calls reached us in the smoking- 
room. It were an ironical mischance, indeed, if 
Mr Morris were to open his eyes, yawn, and look 
for his hat as the result of our very endeavours 
to do our business whil e h e slept. 

The lack-lustre object down below touched its 
hat. Then I noticed it. It had been one of Mr 
Morris’s own clerks, a poor residuum of respec- 
tability named Bowers. Drink had done for liim : 
his carmine nose, pale face, dishevelled liair, and 
faded clothes all bore witness against him. More 
. than once of late I had found the poor fellow 
hanging about the club door. I had even caught 
Mr' Morris giving him a sovereign and some sad 
head-shakes. There is no harm and perhaps no 
credit in saying that I had given him something 
small myself. 

‘Anything I can do, Mr Hartley 1’ asked poor 
Tom Bowers faintly. 

♦ ,Why, yea/ I replied. ‘ Bun and fetch a 
hansom fast as ever— — But stay/ it seemed 
wise to kill two birds with one stone, ‘take tins 
hat to Deverish, in New Bond Street. Know" 
it U 

M do, sir/ said he eagerly. 

‘ Get an exact duplicate— exact, you understand, 

■ but: mw^ of course. Here’s a sovereign. Put 
. this one on yonr own head afterwards. It will 
block out by-aiid-by. Hurry, man, hurry I Every- 
thing depends on speed.’ 

Tom .Bowers rushed up the street. He stopped 
a hansom a hundred yaxds off, looked back ; I 
■ ' nodded strenuously ; he got into it, and — I breathed 
' with relief. 

' . Slater, K.C., meanwhile enjoyed himself by my 

' , side. He was not oidinarily what you would 
' calk a mirthful man ; but when I turned towards 
. him he was smiling serenely. 

, * Beminds me of my younger days, Hartley/ he 
kind enough to , say. ‘ As a poor hungry 
, devil in , Gray’s Inn, I \l have made a little 
' ’ Ummdy a/ a Eat out of it. The start's first 

-tafce, and that’s always half the battle.’ 

/,/l tried to miih^ sympathetically, I felt fowled 
^ Mm ^that-mimh ' civility 5 besides, Ms father and 
, ; my .grandfather had been very intimate. But my 




the voice of Mr Abiatlmr Morris. The very 
worst thing of all that could happen would be 
bis abrupt apparition bebiiul me before tlie new 
hat had arrived. I kne'w perfectly -well lie w^ould 
find it more than convenient to treat my conduct 
in the sequel as an attempt at deception, and a 
gross piece of impertinence into the bargain. 

‘Good-bye,’ said Slater quietly, and he slipped 
off down the street. 

lie slipped from iny mind also. I had nothing 
in the w'orld to think of just then but Tom 
Bowers and the hansom. Even the Bank w’as 
forgotten, though I am the most methodical of 
men and accustomed to re-enter it punctually 
every w’orking afternoon at about one minute 
past two o’clock. 

A step behind me positively disturbed my 
nerves. The laugh that came wnth it might have 
proceeded from Glady.s’s father in a condition of 
dangerously repres.sed wrath. But it was only 
young Henshaw, the Foreign Oilice clerk. 

‘He’s still snoring; can’t you hear him out 
here? Well, I’m surprised. I am really. He’s 
emptied the room,’ said young HGn.shaAV flippantly. 

‘Ob, ha.s he? Thanks very riuich,’ I said. 

It occurred to me to return to the hall and 
make of the hall - porter a deeper confederate 
still 

‘Williams/ I said, ca\^enionsly I fear— my 
agitations were worth the w'ord at any rate— 

‘if you see any one about to enter the smoking- 
room. do your best to stop him. Or at least 
wuwn him not to wuike Mr Morris.’ 

The hall-porter turned his 'vvell-trained eyes 
towards the clock. 

‘Ob, never mind that/ I said. ‘Pll make it 
worth ,your while, even if he is late. But I don’t 
think lie will be.’ 

‘Yery good, sir/ said the man. 

It seemed to me that Tom Bowers would never 
return, I am aware that my anxiety must seem 
extremely ridiculous to the cold-blooded reader 
who has either long passed or not yet reached 
his ‘Gladys’ days. It was ridiculous; granted 
completely. But at the time I had a vague 
fancy that even lYilliams realised the tremendous- 
ness of the situation. Slater did, of course. The 
tension had been too much for him, and he had 
gone away. 

At last! 

The hansom came down the street like the 
traditional vvolf on the fold. Forth jumped Tom 
Bowel’S, with excitement, beaming even from his 
suibciently bright nose, hat-box in hand, and 
I Mr Morris’s ruin on his bead. 

I ‘Quick, man/ I whispered, I tore off the lid 
of the box, dropped this at the feet . of the hall- 
poi-ter, turned the handle of. the smoking-room 
door, and^ — all was well , . - 

lie still looked like a sleeping and snoring , 
cameo. I put. the hat on the chair and retreated, 
Thd revulsion of feeling was so keen in its effects 
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that 1 cduLl not' smile fill at once to answer the 
liall-porter's smile. I iniirimu’ed something or 
oth(3ivp!^i<^ the cabmaiij who was at once requested 
liv Will iriins to stay for Mr Morris, glanced about 
for my humble ally, wondered why he iuwl vanished 
so delicately, and hurried away to the Bank. 

Dou]>tIess, Tom Bowers was, in his own opinion, 
adequately rewarded for liis services by the crnshed 
hat itself. 

All was 'svell. 

Mr -Erans the casliier was sl.iglifch?' surprised at 
my nn punctuality. He did not, of course, say so ; 
lie looked it. But little I cared for that. With 
a light heart, I went on into my private office 
and prepared to cool down grad iially into an 
automaton until four o^clock. 

If Mr Morris drove up in the course of the 
next few niinute.s, and asked for me, I should of 
course show a reasonable arnoiint of pleasiu’e in 
seeing him. If lie did not ask for me, but did 
his business with tlie second cashier, so nuicli the 
bettor. I did not particularly waint to face the j 
old gentleman in We-a-Ute yet. 

It was exactly a quarter to three when Gladys's 
father was again ]>roug]it forcibly before my mind. 

Wilbevfurco, the second casbier, then came to 
me with a letter bearing the luisiness stamp of 
Morris Limited. It was addressed to me, in Mv 
Murrists handwriting, and was as follows : 

‘Beau Mr Hartley,— B rny oblige me by cash- ' 
ing the enclosed cherpie for £10,000 (ten thousainl) 
in £100 notes, and scaling the ])arcd foi’ bearer. 
— Y ours faith fully, 

^Ariathar I\IORRIS.^ 

I feel rather ashamed to confess that my first 
impulse on reading this commonplace cqtistle was 
one of joy. Tlie little affiiir of the luit and my 
part in it were obviously not disclosed to him. 
But the very necessary instinct of professional 
caution then rose uppermost. 

'Who brought this?' I asked. 

' One of Mr Morris’s lads — young Bowers, I 
think/ was the rex>ly. 

The unfortunate Tom had a young son in the 
office from which he had fallen. Mr Morrises 
clerks often brouglit clmqnes to bo credited to 
his account or to he cashed ; the latter sometimes 
for considerable sums. 

I gave the letter to Wilber force, who raised 
his eyebrows when he had rend it. . 

' Ten thousand ! ’ he exclaimed. ' 

But the earlier exhilaration in reaction returned 
upon me. 

'You must cash it, of course, and obey bis 
instructions,’ I said. ' Mr Morris may be im- 
prudent, but we mustn’t risk offending him. 
Besides/ I added, 'I was aware that lie was 
sending or coming for some such purpose.’ 

It did not occur to me to ask why he had not 
driven up in the cab that had been kept for him 
at the club. One’s engagements often get inter**' 


fered with. Some engagements, indeed, seem 
made only to be broken. 

'Very well, sir,’ said Wilberforce. He left the 
room and duly delivered the sealed' parcel to the 
boy. 

Probably I should have thoiiglit no more about 
the cheque had not Mr Evans by*and~1:y made a 
point of mentioning it. He came to me, in fact, 
to discuss it. 

' Rather strange of llilr Morris to se'ful for such 
an amount?’ he observed, as he scrutinised the 
signature of the cheque. 

' Perhaps so; I assented. 

/It is undoubtedly in his handwriting/ Mr 
Evans proceeded, with wliat appeared to be reluC” 
tance, ‘I suppose you didn’t see him by chance 
at the club to-day 

'I did liappeii to do .so/ I said. ' We ex- 
changed no words, however. lYe had not the 
opportunity.’ 

Then I also examined the cheque again. I 
felt no inclination to tell my colleague that I 
had only seen Air lilorris asleep. But an idea 
Hashed to me. l.dje chefpie would 1)0 a liighly 
precious prelext for calling at Wellington House 
that evening after Mr i^Iorris’s dinner lioiir. He 
would appreciate the ])riulence which, prompted 
the inquiry, and I should see Gladys. 

^Yii both lived at i'iroiidesbuiy ; .and al though 
as a rule 1 preferred to stay in more lively juirts 
of the lueiropolis until a time most unsuitable 
for sovdal calls in the suburbs, this evening I: 
Yroiild not do A«o. 

'I’ll see Air Morris himself to-niglit/ I said, 
ending the colloquy. 

The hours that intervened before I fomnl- 
inyscdf at the rather stately <loor of Wellington; 
House, Mr hlorris’s hivisli residence, were on the 
whole comfortable hours. I had hit ujinn a 
ho]->eful vein in my temperament, and I worked 
it for all it was W'orth. Why slioiild Gladys’.s 
father continue to 'liuinl’ and 'hal’ if this very 
evening I irrcssad my desires upon him 2 Tlie 
manager of a branch of the Bank of Blnghmd 
might surely regard himself as no couteinplible 
candidate for the hand of a rich mercliaut’s 
daughter, as.siimiiig, as I knew I might assume, 
that the lady her*self favoured him. 

Another thing. Mr Morris, in that letter 
accompanying his cheque, had addressed me as 
'Dear Mr Hartley.’ The agreeable change from 
the stereotyped 'Dear Sir’ had not made its; 
proper mark on me at the time. Now, the more 
I reflected about it the more I liked it. 

I rang the bell with a sense of invigorating 
confulence. 

'Air Morris finished dinner?’ I asked, with a 
calmness that would have delighted me if I coiihl 
have viewed it impersonally. 

'My master is — much linpset, sir/ replied the 
man dolefully. 

'Upset I Why, what’s the matter?/' ^ 
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possible tliafc he liad discovered the change of 
hats ? 

" He came home early, sir— not quite himself ; 

Perhaps you -would like to see Miss 

Morris?’ 

Should I or should I not? My heart again 
made a coward of me. I turned to go, with 
some ordinary expressions of sympathy ; then 
hesitated, and— saw Gladys herself cross the lialL 

‘Who is it, Benson?’ she called out, ainh the 
jjext moment her hand was towards me, there 
was the welcome I loved in her eyes, and she 
was saying, ‘Oh, I am so glad I Papa does so 
want to see you.’ 

‘See -me?’ I stammered, holding the dear 
liaud as if it were already one of the anchors' of 
my life, 

‘Yes, Come into the drawing-room, and I null 
tel] you about it. I was so terrified at first, hut 
the doctor says his constitution is one that is 
likely to be disturbed violently by small fanciful 
causes. It was a kind of stroke, David. You 
must do your very best to soothe him.’ 

‘ A kind of stroke ! ’ 

My brow became dewy with horror. Even 
Gladys seemed concerned about my appearance. 
The one faint wrinkle of anxietv which I had 


already noticed on her sweet face took to itself 
a, partner. 

‘It is not serious yet,’ she said. ‘ I tliink I 
will go and tell him you are hex'e first of all, 
David. I’m sure he is worrying all the time.’ 

She moved to the door. 

‘Stop, Gladys!’ I cried, ‘just one moment. It 
isn’t all about a — trumpery hat, is it?’ 

She looked at me gravely, with reproach in 
her dear eyes. 

‘How could you know?’ she said. ‘Yes, it is 
all because of papa’s curioim habit of carrying 
things* in his hat.’ 

‘Pfabit of carrying things in his luitl’ YTiat 
did .she mean? 

She seemed surprised at my consternation, as 
before at my reference to the hat. 

‘Sit down for a minute or two/ she said 

suddenly, ‘ and you shall hear about it. Perhaps 

it would be wisest that I should tell you, and 

not poor papa. Then you could start right away 
at consoling him. Do you see, dear?’ 

I saw nothing except that Gladys was her 

own beautiful self, and that I might be on the 
threshold of sometliing dreadful. I sat down to 
listen, with a sad and foreboding heart. My 
forel)odiiigs soon had justificaiicn. 


AYALANOIIES OF THE ALPS» 

. By G. C4 ALE’ Thomas.' 


i.s, perhaps, no one of the 
forces at work in the Alps, ■s\'here 
Nature displays her grandest handi- 
appeals more to the 
imagination than, the avalanche, 
which, wdiile sccniing to rush its I 
uncii.scip]ined course athwart all law, yet takes 
its appointed ])lace and does, its necessary work 
ill Nature’s unwearying c^^cle, 

, If the -winter .snows that clothe the upper 
pastures were left to melt away gradually, like 
the white mantle of the plains, much would 
. remain until kte in the summer ; but under the 
combined action of the sun and the /6%i (the 
^Ya■rtn wind from the south) the early spring re- 
, echoes ' with the thunder of their de.seent into the 
- valleys below, leaving the soil to be quickly 
. warmed into life. In tlie descent many seeds of 
, Alpine plants are swept down to germinate later 
' - jh the- .\varin ' valleya - 

.-, 1 . Smaller falls are often caused in -winter by the 
■ .accumulation of snow on rocky corners, owing to 
tlie.wind, until at length, the mass , becomes too 
..... great, and- the. falls. lYhen above a high- 

. wsry,' disaster may result, as in one instance wdjcre 
thirteen people in post-sledges . were swept away 
' on the Bernardine. ;■ y, 

.^Thc worst ' snow-avalanches generally occur in 
^ winter, birfc ’ eontinual small avalanches are an 


accompaniment of the early spring in the Alps. 

‘ The heights thunder incessantly,’ wrote Yon 
Tscliudi, the Swiss naturalist; ‘veils wave on all 
sides over the rocky terraces, and seem to vanish 
in the air, wlien their patlis are concealed, as is 
generally the case, by an intervening projection. 
The native of the Alpine valleys can scarcely 
ever accustom himself to witness the arrival of 
spring Avithout these silver sfcreamei-s, tlie joyous 
ensign of her approach in the Fatherland.’ 

■Amidst the tremendous forces of Nature, Avhose 
Avar-song thunders doAAUi the valleys clay after 
day, the peasants Iwe on undisturbed in their 
calm until some catastrophe ].)ring.s destruction to 
their very threshold. It is true that some 
measure of precaution is taken ; the best — to 
cavoid the places tliat lie in the ordinary tracks 
of the descending foe. 

Formerly, the useful method of keeping ‘pre- 
served ’ AA'oods (hfmnvxllder) as a protection against 
the oncoming enemy was maintained, but has 
been unAvisely neglected. On the Austrian side 
gieat AAmoden barricades line the railw^ay at likely 
spots, to shield it from the snoAv-aA^alanches ; 
and on most of the mountain higliAA’-ays galleries 
have been cut under th.e edge of the rock, or 
mclined wooden roofs built over the road in con- 
tinuation of the mountain slope. These gloomy 
galleries, afford a safe halting-place for the drivers 
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of the sledges which every winter bring the rosy 
vintage fi'om the smiling Yaltelline tip over the 
heights of the Bernina Pass into the Engadincj as 
they have for the past hundred years. 

In the Yalais district a practice prevailed of 
driving stakes down through the hard snow on 
the dangerous slopes so as to ensure that there 
should be no general slide of its whole area. 
Another plan adoj>ted on the high pastures in 
some parts is that of leaving portions of the grass 
uiiiiiowii here and there, so that when the siioNr 
has gathered around it the long stalks are frozen 
ill and prevent the devastating slide of the wdiole 
mass ill one solid hodja In the Grisons, 
sion has been made in some dangerous places 
agiinst expected snow - avalanches by placing 
liehind the exposed building two high walls in 
the sliape of a A, with the apex pointing up 
the slope. The descending snow is thus divided 
into two streamsj which pass away harmlessly on 
both sides. 

In most cases, however, little precaution is 
taken against falls occurring out of their ordinary 
course ; and lamentable loss of life results. In 
1885, in the valleys of Piedmont, there irere 
many falls, burying whole hamlets under forty 
feet of snow ; and in the provinces of Turin and 
Cmieo over two himdi'ed persons perished. IMr 
Edward Whyniper relates that in one chdlet 
there were a man and wife, a boy, and a baby. 
The man was killed outright the fall of a 
beam, and the wife wms fixed down immovable 
1.W another. The boy cried for assistance for 
tliirty-six hours, and then died. The woman pro- 
longed her life by catching a fowl, plucking it, 
and eating it raw, using the feathers to put under 
her neck, ^vliich was in contact wdtli the snow. 
Ultimately she and the baby were rescued. 

In 1888, over twelve hundred buildings were 
destroyed and more than fifty persons killed by 
avalanches in the Tyrol ; while, in the same year 
in the upper Italian valleys, a hundred lives were 
lost from tlie same cause. 

Mail}*- curious escapes have happened in the 
case of snow-avalanches. One is on record of a 
w^omaii in the valley of Saas, near Zermatt, who, 
in the year 1741, w^as overwhelmed by an aval- 
anche and remained buried in the snow for one 
hundred hours, hearing cpiite j)lainly the voices 
of the people -who were digging down to reach 
her, but unable to make her own voice heard. 

Ill February last three travellers crossing the 
Great St Bernard were hurled to the ground by 
the rush of wind caused by an avalanche near 
them. The monks of the Hospice of Foiitintes 
telephoned to San Ehemy that the travellers had 
left the hospice ; and, as a snowstorm came on, 
some men of Ban Ehemy — ^^vhose inhabitants, by 
an ancient ordinance of the Counts of Savoy, 
„ are bound, in lieu of military service, to succour 
travellers at all seasons— set out to their relief. 
They found the travellers lying huddled together 


Under a rock, and carried them back to Fontintes 
in a state of extreme exhaustion. 

Tremendous avalanches have occurred when, 
from the constant freezing and thawing of the 
water accumulated in fissures of the moimtaiiiR 
great portions of their mass eventually break oif 
ami overwhelm the valleys beneath. On the 2nd 
September 1806, tiie western side of the Ross- 
berg, a niountain near the Eigi, fell away and 
buried four villages with over four hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. The traces of the disaster can 
still be seen, and upon the site the railway 
station of Arth-Goldau now stands. 

In the year 1618, in the fall of Conto, the 
town of Pleiirs and the village of Scilano ivere 
buried, with over two thousfmd inhabitants, only 
three escaping. Other notable catastrophes of the 
same character w^ere the falls of the Diablerets in 
the Valais in 1714 and in 1749. Yon Tschudi 
relates tliat, in the earlier of these falls, a cow- 
herd was buried in a most extraordinary inanner. 
A large mass of rock rested on the roof of his 
hut, thus protecting it from being crushed by the 
ruins wdiicli subseipiently fell, covering it to a 
height of some hundred feet. For months the 
buried man remained there, living on cheese, but 
deprived of fresh air and light, and in constant 
fear of destruction. He groped a]}oiit day by day 
ill the darkness amongst the enormous mass of 
ruins which surrounded his prison. At length he 
followed the track of some running water, and 
after w'eeks of labour tunnelled his way tlirough 
to daylight. Exhausted by hunger, toil, and the 
constant fear of death, half-naked, and grazed by 
the rocks, he knocked at the door of his house 
in the valley, and terrilied his wdfe and children 
by the apparition which, they at first imagined to 
be liis ghost, until the pastor of the parish ivas 
called in to put matters right. 

YTiruiugs of the piossibility of mountain slips 
have been given by movements in the summit of 
tlie Felsberg, and early last year the inhabitants 
of part of the Yal de Travers in the Jura were 
alarmed by slight niovements of a mouniain above 
Uoiraigue, from the side of which large r|uantities 
of cement had been tunnelled for years. 

Ice -avalanches are perhaps less laioivn ; but 
they have fre^piently W'rought terrible havoc. 
Great halls of ice often form on rocky sides, and, 
breaking off with a change of temperature, shoot 
down with detonations like caimoii-balls. When 
they form above a highroad the danger is serious, 
and in the Grisons they have sometimes been 
removed by shooting them off with rifle-bullets. 

The great flakes of ice which break off from 
time to time at the low-er extremities of glaciers 
as they advance, or from the pressure caused 
by the freezing of winter that has trickled into 
the crevices behind, crash dowui over the rocky 
precipices like mighty artillery. Sometimes a 
whole mass of glacier gives way at the, same 
moment, and crushes everything in its downward 
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path. The village of Banda, in the Nicolai Thai, 
helow Zermatt, has sullered four times by falls 
from the Weisshorn Glacier that hangs above it 
like a great dragon on the side of the pre- 
cipitous Weisshorn. Tn 1636, the greater part of 
tlie glacier fell and destroyed the village, wliich 
was subsequently rebuilt, to suiier again from 
similar falls twice in the following century. 
Again, on the morning of the 20th December 
1810, an enormous mass of glacier fell with a 
fearful thundering noise, accompanied by a blast 
of air which destroyed houses that were untouched 
by the ice. 

Ill Savoy, the previous year had witnessed 
another catastrophe caused by a glacier. The 
Gietroz Glacier had moved forward into the 
valley of the Bagne, hlling it with ice, so as to 
dam up the river Dranse. The lake thus formed 
afterwards burst its banks and swept down the 
valley, devastating everything in its way. 

A more terrible accident happened in the year 
1892, farther east in Savoy, on the road between 
Geneva and Ohamonix. In the night of the 11th 
July, a sub-glacial lake, beneath the glacier of 
Tete Bousse, burst away and swept domi with a 
tremendous mass of ice, rock, and debris into the 
valley of Bionnassay, carrying away in its course 
half the \ullage of Biomiay. Tlieii it joined the 
course of the Bon Nant torrent and made its 
way i.nto the narrow gorge of Crepin. From the 
lower end of this it issued with terrible violence 
and descended to the Baths of St Gervais, the 
hotel of which formed three sides of a square at 
tlie mouth of the valley. Tlie terrified visitors 
•were awakened by a fearful cannonade of the 
mass hrought down with irresistible force, and in 
a few moments the place wns battered to ruins 
and swtqjt away, all but the left wdiig. The hotel 
was full of visitors from all parts of the world, 
and it could never be ascertained lio-vv jnany 
perished, although the number is believed to have 
■ exceeded one liundred and twenty. A new’’ hotel 
now^ stands on the fatal site, and the curious 
traveller nmy see on the roof of a building near 
at hand, wdiicli lay out of the track of the debris, 
the marks of the level to wdiicli the muddy flood 

The most recent catastrophe of the kind was 
that which occurred on the Gemmi Pass in 1895. 
On the morning of Wednesday, 11th September, 
a great portion of the glacier on the summit of 
■the Altels, a mountain nearly twelve thousand 
ieet high, fell aw’ay and rushed bodily over a 
: precipice, shooting out in a lateral direction some 
three-quarters of a mile in mid-air over the forest 
diy the hamlet- of; Spitalmatte. Some of the blocks 
r' of ice carried to a distance of tliree miles from 
the starting-point. But the strangv.sfc part of the 


occurrence w’as the effect of the fearful rusli of air 
that accompanied the avalanche. Tlie forest below, 
although entirely untouched by the mass, wns 
levelled flat in one fell swoop by the awful blast, 
the great trees lying side by side in parallel lines. 
The houses of Spitalmatte were desti*oyed by the 
same blast of air, and many of the planks carried 
to a considerable distance. Six persons lost their 
lives, as wxll as nearly two hundred cattle, wduch 
w^ere feeding on the pastures. The Gemmi road 
WHS blocked for a time by the debris, but was 
subsequently reopened. Mr Whymper, wdio visited 
the scene a few days after the fall, and has 
wu.'Itten an exhaustive account of its features, 
mentions a similar visitation at the same place, 
which he found recorded in the archives of 
Leukerbad in the followdiig w^ords : 

‘ Let it be made known that in the year 
1782, the 18th of the month of August, through 
a dreadful and terrible slip of a glacier, all the 
cattle wdiich were on the xilp Wintereggeii 
and ill the part called x4.1tematteii w^ere crushed 
and destroyed, even to the last cow. , . , 
The cattle of the Spitalmatte, wdiicli come 
out of the Doschen forest to take their 
midday meal, would have been likewise de- 
stroyed if the accident had happened hal£-an- 
hour later. For from the spring of the Spital- 
niatte to the Grechtalhaldeii neither man nor 
cattle could have escaped death ; in fact, all this 
area as far up as the slopes of the mountain 
looks no longer like a pasture and is nothing but 
a heap of stones and ice. . . . The fright, the 
pain, and lamentations of those wdio suffered by 
this disaster can be imagined by all. For there 
■was not only the loss of cattle but the death, of 
liuman beings. Four persons leading tw'o horses 
wdtli products of the chalets, going through old 
Spitalmatte to come back again, were victims of 
this dreadful slip, lost their lives, and were buried 
uuder the stones and ice. These unfortunates 
w-’ere Joseph Leuer . . . They -Nvere trans})orted 
to Leukerbad, and given a Christian burial, amid 
the tears and sympathy of all who assisted. The 
bodies of the tw’o horses ^\’ere also found, but not 
a trace of the loads wdiich they liad carried. 
What a pitiful fate is that of Maria Catherine- 
Leuer, the widow of the above-mentioned Joseph 
Leuer, wdio lost her .husband, her two cows, her 
cheese, and butter. All she owned was on the 
Alp, and has been destroyed by the stones and 
the glacier ! I have been instructed by the pro- 
X>rietors of the Alp of Wintereggen to tell these 
facts, to leave an eternal souvenir to posterity ; I 
have tried to do so in the clearest and shortest 
manner ; and to witness to the truth of my tale. 
I sign— Johann Joseph Loretan, Former Magis- 
trate and Public Notary/ 
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By W. E. CULE. 

GHAPTBB, XL— THE LAST OF MB BAEROWS. 


was tliree days before tlie end 
In a sense they were qniet days. 


111 a sense they were qniet days, 
but in another way they were days 
of temnest. It is nossible that a 


of tempest. It is possible that a 
man, even a man of no particular 
force of character, may so accustom himself to the 
idea of death that at last he feels little dread 
of it. Much to his surprise, Mr Barrows found 
himself coiiteinplating it sometimes as a thing 
natural and inevitable, and even as a relief. 
His surprise arose from the fact that he had 
always regarded himself as one unstable of pur- 
pose and more than timorous in the face of 
danger. He found a certain pleasure in the 
discovery, a j^loasure which he could scarcely 
have explained. 

At other times, however, the horror of this 
calculated sacrifice, this evilly planned murder, 
seemed to overwhelm him, and to fill him with 
nil alterable bitterness and resontment. He saw 
himself caught as a rat in a trap, and liis action 
a})peared the culminating point of folly. And 
the best tiling he had to lean upon was a chance 
—a feeble chance which would probably come to 
nothing — that an old man, seven hundred miles 
away, would consider his ridiculous standard of 
honour satisfied, Hothing more absurd had ever 
been dreamed of. 

Once, while in this mood, he walked to the 
railway station, some mile from the village, 
drawn, as if by a magnet, to look upon the means 
which could, if he so wished, take him out of this 
astounding situation. For a while he lingered 
about there idly ; but when a train was signalled 
he saw^ himself in danger, and returned to Saint 
Gland in a rage of shame and self -accusation. 
Before he reached the village he met Philip 
Erode, who wns taking a stiull in the same direc- 
tion ; and the sight of that sullen face completed 
the reaction. But Philip z^eported the incident to 
his father, and the Count smiled txhimphantly, 

Mr Barrows did not go to the station again. 
He saw that he must guard against such moods 

, as this, and his best help in doing so was the 

thought that this sacrifice was for one who 
trusted him, and one whom lie had asked to 
. . pray for him. 

' On the Tuesday evening the Brodes put their 
plan into operation, and told Hadfield that they 
wrould take a little ptistol practice among the 
: rocks about a q^uarter of a mile beyond the 

.hotel 

* Shall we go?’ asked Hadfield of his eom- 
„ panion. - , 

‘ There is no > need for both of us to go,’ 


ansivercd Mr Barrows. ‘Go yourself. That W'ill 
be cpiite as well’ 

Hadfield went, not at all reluctantly. On his 
return at dusk he gave his report. 

‘ It \vas not bad sport,’ he said. ‘ Several people 
heard the firing, and came to look on. I tried a 
little myself, but of course I couldn’t make any 
kind of show", even with an air-gun. The Count 
wms first-rate ; he made no end of hits, and that 
■without any trouble at all. But as for his son — 
W"ell, I must say he doesn’t seem much of a hand ' 
at it. He is not as good a shot as his father by 
a long W'Uy, If he did hit anything in a duel 
it w’ould be more of an accident than anything 
else!’ 

Sir Barrows smiled at his friend’s simplicity. 

‘ By the way,’ continued Hadfield, ‘ I never asked 
you, are you any thing of a shot yourself ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid not. I liav^en’t fired a pistol twfice 
ill my life.’ 

‘No? By Jove! Hadn’t you better try, 
then?’ 

‘Wliy should I?’ asked ]\[r Barrow’s. ‘As you 
know", the wliole thing is only a matter of forja. 
Besides, in case of accident it wmild certainly" be 
more natural if one of the party w'-ere a novice. 
People w"ould be able to sa^y, “ It serves him riglit 
for playdng w'ith iii'earms,’’’ 

Hadfield laughed as he saw" the force of this 
argument, wdiich he did not succeed in shaking. 
He w^as relieved, liow"e’\'er, to find that the Coimt 
received his explanations of his friend’s absence 
with x>erfect courtesy and sympathy. 

‘After all,’ said tlie old man, with irony^ which 
Hadfield did not see — ‘after all, Mr Barrows is 
perhaps right. It will be quite enough if lie 
only" comes here once.’ 

‘ Of course it will,’ agreed Hadfield. ‘ Nothing 
more is required,’ 

‘No,’ said the Count dryly, ‘nothing more.’ 

So the days marched slowlyq all the harder to 
bear on account of the event that w"as coming. 
But the interval came to its end at last, for on 
Thursday evening the Count spoke. Fridays was 
to be the day. 

Hadfield, of course, agreed, ‘We will arrange,’ 
said the Count, ‘ to be out here to-morro^v a 
little earlier, just before people go to the beach , 
for the evening. When w"e come w-e shall have 
forgotten some trifle, and will send our attendant 
back to the hotel for it. During the half-hour 
of his absence, everything can be done. Will 
you speak to Mr Barrows?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Hadfield. ‘I am sure, Count, 
that he will be quite agi'eeable to anything you 
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Tile Count bowed smilingly. How confident 
tins young man was I Wliat would lie say if 
lie found his principal wanting wlien tlie time 
came? 

'Yery good, Mr Hadlield,’ lie said. ‘I suggest, 
further, that we must not all come together, as 
that would indicate pre-arrangement. Let it be 
that you and Air Barrows come first. We will 
follow almost immediately with the cases*’ 

‘That is excellent,’ was Had field’s reply. ‘I 
am sure there will be no difficulty.’ 

He spoke to Air Barrows accordingly, and told 
liiin of the arrangement. Air Barrows fell in 
with everything as suggested. He found with 
surprise that the definite fixture of the end gave 
him a feeling almost of relief. The last days 
had been painful ones, and it seemed good to be 
face to face with the conclusion of all. 

The matter wns thus settled. The tivo parties 
met at supper- time that night, just as they had 
met several times in the interval ; and the i 
Count, seated with his face toivards Air Barroivs, 
chatted in liis pleasantest humour. liadiield 
liked him more and more; but, Air Barrows ivas 
quite as reserved as lie hud been at first. 

Air Barrows did not sleep \vell that night, and 
was out early ; but he returned to meet Hadfield 
at breakfast. While lie ivas ivaiting, sitting lazily 
in the hotel })orch, he heard footsteps in the 
hall} and Count Erode came upon him suddenly. 

The two men were alone. The Count glanced 
round, stopped, and bent over him as he sat. 

‘It is this evening, then.’ 

Air Barrows looked lus enemy in the face, but 
m;,ide no answa;r. The Count siioke again : 

Mt is not yet too late. I have no wish to 
have a life upon iny hands.’ 

Still there ivas no answer. Count Erode turned 
back and w^ent into the house. 

Air BaiTOAVs -was strangely stirred, and felt his 
heart beating loudly. That brief interview had 
had a curious effect upon his resolution, but not 
, a weakening effect. He shook his head. 

he said to himself. ‘ You have given 
me my opportunity. Heaven help me to take 
' it I’ 

He spent most of the day upon the sands. 

AYiiafc he feared -was a moral collapse, a return 
p of .that mood wdiicli lie knew’’ so well. Perhaps 
..b it did return, but even if it did lie overcame it. 

. At four he,, came back to the hotel to take an 
V. early tea with liis second, and wiien that was 
him up to his room, 
know, Hadfield,’ he said, ‘no sensible 
. man takes, a risk without making certain arrange- 
' mentsf .. Accidents are always . x^ossible, even in a 
dueh I have thought it wise to put some things 
V-l'''vhi otnler.’; ^ 

' He produced two sealed envelopes. ‘One,’ he 
, : arid, ‘is addressed to yourself, as you see. This 
: ' ^ bears' no address at all, contains a 

vv, ; telegram, which must be desiiatched at the earliest 


possible moment afterwards. There must be no 
failure in this,’ 

Without being awnre, he spoke so gravely that 
Hadfield was alarmed. Air Barrows saw’- the look. 

‘Oh,’ he said, smiling, ‘don’t be impressed. 
This is all for your guidance m an extreme 
.case.’ ■ 

‘ Then, of course,’ cried Hadfield, ‘wdieii it is 
all over I shall give them back to you,’ 

Air Barrows nodded carelessl}^ ‘Now’” put 
them away,’ lie said a moment later, ‘and let 
us be off? 

They took the wuiiding path in the cliff, wdiich 
led to the sands. At the foot a turn to the left 
w’-onld have taken tlicm safely, inside the shelter 
of the cliff', around to the road leading to the 
raihvay station. If Air Barrows felt temptation 
at that point it was sharp and short ; for in 
three or four miiuites they w’cre clear of the 
cliff and crossing the sands towards the apj^oiuted 
place. 

Air Barrows knew that his enemy Avas w’-atching 
that wnlk from one of the Avindow’s of the hotel. 
He would soon follow', to put the finish to this 
ex traord in ary business. 

The rocks Avere scattered and irregular, and 
tlie drifting sand had made broad pathways 
betA^'ecn them. In one place they opened out 
into a kind of rude amidiitheatre, Avith paths 
leading UAA'ay in different directions. This was 
Avliere the pistol ■t)ractice had taken jilace, and 
Avliere the duel was to be fought. 

‘It’s an ideal spot,’ said Hadfield. ‘Ho one 
can see Avhat goes on until he comes ipxite close. 
And, of course, Ave should keep a sharp lookout.’ 

Air BarroAvs agreed that the spot aa'Us ideal for 
their purpose. It Avas soinethiiig like a gigantic 
rat-trap. After examining the place he sat down 
upon a flat, smooth-faced piece of rock to Avait. 

‘It Aviil be lialf-andiour at least,’ said Hadfield, 
‘AA"e can’t expect them before that. 'What shall 
AA^e do?’ 

He Avas someAA'hat excited, as AA'as quite natural. 
For a fcAV moments he stood discussing arrange- 
ments, but having all the discussion to himself. 
Then he became restless, and suggested a change. 

‘I think I’ll go to the opening and keep a 
lookout. Then I can tell you AA'lien they ’re 
coming.’ 

Air BarroAA^s agreed AAuth some relief. Though 
such a good fellow, Hadfield Avas not exactly 
tactful or sympathetic, and it Avould be Avell to 
be alone for a Avhile. So Hadfield left the 
ground and mounted one of the scattered rocks 
outside, Avhere lie could enjoy a vieAv of the 
sands up to the base of the cliff on which the 
hotel stood. 

So far there was no one in sight — no one of 
the description he looked for. The sands they 
had crossed Avere clear, and even beyond., near 
the Aullage, there Avere only tw'o or three 
children jilaying at the Avaterside, He began:; 
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to whistle idlyj hut suddenly stopped. That 
was hardly the thing, after all, before a duel! 

As no particular time had been fixed, they 
might have to wait an hour. He thought he 
would go back and speak to Barrows; so back 
he went, treading softly cn the sand. But when 
he reached the place he saw that Mr Barrows 
was sitting ill the same spot, with his face buried 
ill his hands. Then it did occur to Hadfield that 
the man might really prefer to be alone, ‘ I 
woht disturb him,’ he thonglit, ‘until they he 
ill sight.’ So he returned to his 
waited. 

Still the way across the sands was deserted, 
and no one issued from under the clilT ; but 
there were a few more children over yonder, and 
one or two elderly people among them. 

Soon afterwards he thonglit tliat their plan 
would be interrupted. There was a pretty farm- 
lionse in a field behind the beach a little farther 
down, and fi*om this direction came an old 
gentleman, evidently a visitor. He walked slovdy 
along above the rocks, as if he intended to locate 
himself somewhere among them ; but this was 
not his purpose, for presently he skirted tliem 
and moved away down towards the sea. He 
was a careful old gentleman, for he wore a 
plentiful white handkerchief behind his straw 
hat to keex> ofi' the sun ; and he carried a news- 
paper, neatly folded, under his arm. He held 
on his way down to the water’s edge, where with 
infinite pains he selected a seat, sx)read one 
slieet of his newspaper upon it, and began to 
read the remainder. Hadfield watched all this 
with interest and with relief. The old gentleman 
would presently be startled, but he was quite 
three hundred yards away and quite harmless. 
His handkerchief and his newspaper made a large 
white blotch among the brow" n rocks. 

Again he tiiriied his eyes towards the hotel. 

Mr Barroivs, sitting -with his face in his hands, 
had his last struggle with his 'weaker self. He 
tried to shut out the streaming sunshine, tlie 
voice of the sea. There w'as one clear issue 
whicli he tried to keep before him. His thoughts 
might wander, but he always brought them back 
to this : Restoration ! 

The end w^as near at last. To-day — in a few 
minutes — wmiild come the close of that old life 
during which he had made an enemy of Count 
Erode ; the end, too, of that quiet life after 
the Prince’s death, the life that had seemed 
to suit him so ivell after Lis ■wanderings. That 
quiet existence, perhaps, had only been preparing 
him to answer this call, and fitting him to face 
it. He had faced it, so far. 

It w’as not yet too late, for the open country 
was before him. But he shut out this idea, 
just as he tried to shut out the sunshine. He 
endeavoured, 'instead, to recall the face of 
' the woman wdiom he had told so carelessly, 


yet so earnestly, to pray for him. Had she done 
so ? . ■ 

It would not be long now. In a moment he 
•would hear footstex)S, voices. Then lie •would 
stand up. 

At that point a deadly sickness seemed to rise 
up wdtliin him overpo^veringly. It was the last 
wrench — the last agony. 

Hadfield was growdiig iirqiatient, for still the 
enemy delayed. This Avas inexcusable, for some 
one might take it into his head to approacli the 
1‘ocks at any inorneiit. That, of course, wmuld 
cause the postponement of the pilan. He stared 
at the cliff, and the white-wailled hotel above it, 
until his eyes became sore and strained. Then, 
at last, lie gave an exclamation. Some one had 
appeared, and was coming straiglit over towmrds 
the rocks. 

Only one ; not tw’o ? But in a few moments 
he saw'’ that this was not one of the Erodes at 
all. He strained his gaze again, and piesently 
perceived who it was. It was one of the -waiters 
at the ‘ Seine ’ — tlie submissive-looking person 
who W' as always in the dining-room. 

He tried to guess wdiat -vvas hai)pening. Per- 
haps they had been prevented from coming, and 
had sent this man wdtli a note: perliaps they 
had only been delayed, and were sending their 
apologies before them. 

The -waiter came on, in, the manner of one 
-who has a mes.sage to deliver. Buddeiily, how- 
ever, he changed Ills course, and instead of 
iiialdng for Hadfield, turned toivards the . old 
gentleman sitting at the -waterside-— the one ■with 
the liandker chief. Pladfieid, irritated and disap- 
X)ointed, watched with curious eyes. 

The man reached the person ivith the hand- 
kerchief and addressed him ; then he turned 
and w'eiit hack towards the hotel. The old 
gentleman rose from his seat with a certain 
celerity, folded up the sheet he had been reading, 
and left the other on the rock. Then he began 
to make his way ii|) the beach, so directing his 
steps that he must pass Hadfield. As he came 
nearer it was plain that he w-as neither so old 
nor so eccentric as he had appeared from a dis- 
tance. He wailked W’ith decision, and his face 
was that of a man in his prime. 

To Hadfield’s surprise, he did not |>^ss. 
Instead, he stopped and said something in 
French. 

‘Very sorry,’ said Pladfieid, don’t speak it.’ 

^Pardon, monsieur,’ said the stranger p],ea.santly. 
‘I also speak English. Monsieur is waiting for 
some onel’ 

Hadfield could only assent in increased sur- 
prise. ‘ Monsieur is -waiting, not for one, but 
for two?’ said the man with the handkerchief, 
smiling. ‘Doubtless he will be suiprised to learn 
that they are not coming. Indeed, they are gone. 
They have left the place.’ 
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This was news witli a vengeance. ‘The deuce 
they have!’ ejaculated Hadheld. 

‘Precisely, monsieur. They waited vmtil mon- 
sieur and Ids friend reached the place of ap^joiiit- 
ment, and watched them doing so. Then the 
one who loievv all found his neiWe; give w- ay be- 
fore what he could not understand, and he told 
the other. They left the hotel ; but took the 
other road. They are on their way to Paris.’ 

The stranger’s manner was entirely convincing. 
It was more-— it w^as serene, omniscient. 

Hadheld forgot to ask for explanations, Tnit, 
leaping from his perch, rushed away towards the 
ampld theatre. Pie shouted his tidings : 

‘ J say, Barrows, they ’re not coming— they won’t 
meet you— they h"e taken the train for Paris ! ’ 

Pdiose were the words that brought Mr Barrows 
out of his reverie. He raised his face, hearing 
hut not understanding. 

‘They’re gone — cleared out!’ cried Hadlield. 
‘I’ve just heard. They’ve given it up.’ 

At that point he saw his friend’s face, and 
stox^p^d. There came to him at that moment 
the conviction that he had been playing a small 
part, not in a mere matter of form, but in a 
life-and -death struggle. 

Before he could recover, some one advanced 
from behind him. It wns the man who had 
given him the new’S. 

‘It is (-Xiiite true,’ lie said. ‘Perhaps you may 
guess the reason. Count Brode found himself 
face to face with, a thing wdiich it -was not in his 
nature, to c.oni];)rehend, and because he could not 
eompreheiul be began to fear— to fear something 
behind. He is gone ! ’ 


Mr Barrows, half-awake, found the glorious 
sunshine about him again. ‘ Quiiizell ! ’ he said 
■faintly. 

‘And I,’ said Baron Quinzell gravely, ‘w\as 
charged with a message from my master, only to 
be delivered if one should xday out his |)'3,rfc. 
This message is’— 

There was no more to he said at that time. 
Mr Barrows, gradually realising the situation, saw 
the message in the man’s face. The sunshine 
became darlvcned, and the voice of the sea rose 
all about him, hoarse and loud. Leaning against 
the rock, he slid down it and sank the 

sand. Hadlield sprang to him, but Qiiinzell was 
lirst. 

‘Go,’ said the Ohancellor, ‘and dip your hand- 
kerchief in tlie water.’ 

Hadfield did so, and was back immediately. 
Qiiinzell took the handkerchief. 

‘Restoration,’ lie said, ‘is not an easy thing. 
It has to be paid for.’ 

‘ He must have suffered ! ’ said Hadfield, wdth 
quick comxiunction. ‘ Look at his face. Poor 
Barrows 1’ 

The Chancellor did not x^'^tise in his efforts ; 
but lie found time to speak. ‘Ton must not say 
Barrows henceforth, nionsieur. James Barrows 
died, 1 have learnt, in America, some twelve 
years ago. This is not the man.’ 

‘Not the man?’ cried the other, bewihteed. 

It \vas Quinzell’s close the door 

behind him whom he had come to call back to 
another place. ‘No,’ he rex>eated brieliy. ‘Tliis 
man was once, and is again to-day, Prince Adrian 
of ZelL’ 


CLUBS I HATE KUOWK 

By T. II. S. Escott. 


■ I POT-HOUSE dub has liecoiue a 
j term of reproach ; in a double 
[l »seiise tlie inn lias proved the cradle 
I of the foremost among the joint- 


foremost among the joint- 
stock x>alaces now so numerous in the 
PEest-end of London. The taste for 
■P'rench dishes “was introduced by George lY. ; that 
Bovereign’s favourite chefi subsequently managed 
and owned the premises in which both GrilUou’s 
'and WatiePs Club ^ first met. The former of these 
still fioiirishes ,as an institution ; it was founded 
by the grandfather’ of the late Sir Thomas Adand, 
'during Lord Liverpool’s administration in 1812, 
i 'loV' promoting the social friendship between 
'■ hostile political leaders. At lirst the rival chiefs 
, did., not meet at OrilUon’a. During theYictorian 
.V age, -LorcL Derby, Ijo-rd Palmerston, Lord John 
, Mr- /’..Disraeli, and .Mr Gladstone seldom 
failed to fiiid. each pthet at the Monday dinners. 
Ah 'Hkd Qrlllioa’fS,' ' without a 

home t of its 6wn^. ' tnding ’ Its • ease ha- its 


inn during the session, is The 

Club, Boswell has told us all about tlie name- 
sake with which in all details of maiiageiuent 
The Club remains to-day identical. As in the 
case of Griilion’s, the ineinbers are restricted to 
forty ; and by an unwritten rule three or four 
Xdaces are left vacant. Thus at the end of the 
nineteentli century, the list in both cases re- 
spectively amounted to thirty-hve and thirty-six ; 
in 1898 the oldest members of The Club were 
the Due crAumale, Mr Gladstone, and the Duke 
of Argyll ; the youngest still remain Mr Asquith, 
Professor Jebb, and Mr Peiiiber. Griilion’s 
archives, if any, are slender. Those of The Club 
belong to English history ; they contain printed 
portraits of every distinguished member from 
Samuel lohnson downwards ; each ne%v-coiner adds 
a picture of himself to tlie general stock. 

The (kirriek Cltib has long since outgrown 
its nomadic stage, ■ Its first home was Probatt’s 
Hotel, Covent Garden. Here, 13tli Pebruary 183^) 
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was held its opexiiiig dhmer, with the Buke of 
Sussex as chairman ; the other founders were Sir 
Andrew Barnard, Lord Kinnaird, Mr Samuel 
James Arnold, Mr Erancis Mills. Thackeray 
’came in during the year of its birth ; Dickens 
six years later, January 1837. When my working 
life ill London began, the Garrick had already 
become the parent of a countless brood of smaller 
societies, The most considerable of these was 
the Arts Club, then domiciled in one of the 
most comfortable and picturesque houses in west- 
ern London. Beneath that Hanover Square roof 
the handsomest and the most artistic presence 
belonged to the portrait-painter Eield Talfourd : 
the face and the velvet coat were those of an 
Italian artist of the Middle Ages ; the figure 
was developed by athletic exercise ; the thoroughly 
classical features were framed in soft, plentiful 
silvery hair. Talfourd liad the same grand 
inamier which was the glory of Sir Joshua, and 
which was so amply reproduced by Erederick, 
Lord Leigli ton. 

To the general public, the interior of the old 
Arts was well-known from the Pimch pictures of 
Keene, Leech, and Teiiniel, who, whenever they 
depicted a club scene, took as the background 
one of the rooms they knew so well in Hanover 
Square. Tlie Arts used to be spoken of as a 
colony of the Garrick originating in the schism 
between the Dickens and Thackeray factions of the 
society in Coven t Garden. Dic;kens\s eldest sou, 
during many years, was my fellow-member in 
tlie Hanover S(piare liouse. Th.e only time I 
ever saw Dickens himself there was as the dinner- 
guest of his son and of Mr Marcus Stone the 
artist. 

Another memlxer of the Talfourd family, Frank, 
had associated himself with a literary and artistic 
haunt widely popular a generation and a half ago. 
The Arundel Club had, perliaps still has, its home 
at the bottom of Salisbury Street, Strand. Its 
chief room on the first floor commanded a long 
view of the Thames below Loudon Bridge. Through 
the windows of that apartment the rays of the 
rising quite as often as those of the noonday or 
setting sun fell upon the members assembled in 
tobacco parliament. Dante Gabriel Eossetti, Geoi’ge 
Chapman, Frederick Sandys, among artists, used 
to enliven these premises with better talk than 
elsewhere fell from them. Every theatrical critic, 
with the genial and scholariike Joseph Knight 
at the head of the number, and a rank and file 
of newspaper writers and actors, formed its 
regular frequenters. Of play-writers, the brilliant, 
cynical T. liY Eobertsoii presented a striking 
contrast to the quiet and meditative William G. 
Wills. Within the Arundel walls, in 1865, was 
made the first prediction of Henry Irving^s rise 
to supremacy on the stage. Mr W. S. Gilbert 
was entertaining as guests George Henry Lewes 
and, , the French dramatic critic who then re- 
presented; the in London ; the new- actor 


performance with Miss Herbert at the St James’s 
in Ilimted Down was mentioned. ^In another 
thirty years,’ said the Erenehman, Vhe will be 
at the head of the English stage.’ Un my 
opinion,’ observed Lewes, ‘lie is there already.’ 

Tlxe Savage Club began during the sixties, as 
an offshoot from the Arundel—coinposed chiefly 
of men personally attached to the clever Brough 
brotliers or to the younger Thomas ' Hood ; its 
rise to eminence as the dinner and after-dinner 
haunt of celebrities and even of royalties could 
scarcely then have been foreseen. The latter-day 
development of the Savage Club as a fashionable 
haunt for ‘guests of the evening^ who like to 
witness the private relaxations of men more or 
less well known in j)ublic lias brought the society 
into a proininence from the idea of •which its 
Bohemian founders xvould have shrunk. The 
Savage, as it first met at a tavern in Maiden 
Lane, and afterwards at one in King Street, 
Covent Garden, was a protest against the inci- 
pient decorum of the Arundei and the estab- 
lished respectability of the Arts, Bohemia then 
existed as a •well-defined area in the social 
map of London. To-day, that region, as a 
geograpliical fact, has disappeared. Bolieauia has 
become a social fashion wherein all classes alike 
indulge — that unconstrained return, to nature 
•vvliicli reduces polite society in all its divisions 
to a common denominator. 

‘The pleasantest little bit of Bohemia in May- 
fah’ is the definition given by >Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff of the Cosmopolitan Club, whose meetings 
are held at 46 Charles Street, Berkeley Square j 
‘the paradise of the intelligent foreigner’ -was its 
description by another member, A. W. Kinglake^ 
The Cosmopolitan eliieily oxved its corporate 
existence to H. A. Layard, our former ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, supported as he was by 
another diplomatist of distinction, Sir li. Morier. 
Of all institutions of the sort this is the most 
exclusive and difficult to enter : election is not 
hy a committee, but by the whole body of mem- 
bers. T.he voting is done by papers sent through, 
the post ; and unsiiecessfiil candidates are not. 
blackballed ; they are siinpdy not elected. Pro- 
bably almost every highly-placed memher of the 
Civil Service, tlie list being headed hy Sir Eobert 
Herbert and Lord Weiby, belong to this society. 
Lord Houghton and Anthony Trollope xvere both, 
as might have been expected, pillars of the place. 
Trollope himself never smoked ; he liked being 
among those who did ; it soothed his nerves, he 
said, and sent • him to sleep ; of the latter fact 
there could indeed be no doubt. In his most 
slumberous moments Trollope retained a certain 
good-natured, grumbling, p>erverse argumentative- . 
ness, thoroughly characteristic of tho man. Ele 
had just returned from South Africa, and was. 
talking one night to the late Lord Carnarvon, 
Lord Derby, Fronde the historian, Lord Wolseley, 
and one or two others equally , famousj., on the- 
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future of that conntr}% In the midst of the dis- 
cussion Trollope fell asleep ; and after a quarter 
of an hour’s doze he awoke, shaking himself 
together like the faithful, growling Newfound- 
laud dog he so much resembled. Dissentient 
even in his iniconsciousness, he spluttered forth, 
utterly disagree with every one of you. 
'What is it you said '?^ 

The CoBinopolitan deserves to he described as 
an international force for good. De Tocqueville 
was at one time among its most regular habitues ; 
and its English members, when visiting Paris, 
thanks to Be Tocqueville’s good oflices, found 
themselves on the hanks of the Seine free of a 
society which was a sort of projection across the 
Channel of that which they had left on the 
Thames. In these coteines, British or Continental, 
a leading spirit was Henry Peeve, registrar of 
the Privy Goxineil, editor of Charles Greville’s 
Journal^ and long the editor of the EdMiirgh 
Review. In the domain of foreign politics Mr 
Pteevo’s wide experience rvas appreciated by many 
of our statesmen. 

*An offshoot of the Cosmopolitan Club’ might 
•describe the P>reakfast Club ; tliis society con- 
sisted of, something less than a score of men of 
^ the hx’st rank in home and foreign statesmanship, 
in diplomacy, in political science, axid in thoughts 
. upon current affairs generally. It grew out of a 
conversation at Sir James Lacaita’s lodgings in 
Jermyn Street. Its first and most active mem- 
bers were Sir M. E, Grant-Buff, G. S. Venables 
(to be identifierl, later on, with the Warring- 
ton of Fendemu)^ Lord Arthur Kussell, Lord 
Carliiigford, Lord Acton, and Sir T. E. May, 
who sxibseijuently became Lord Earn borough, the 
learned chirk of the House of Commons. The 
club dined alternately at each other’s houses 
— a simple, substantial English, breakfast of the 
Oxford kind, never later than ten a.m. No 
company so limited in numbers ever made con- 
tributions more remarkable to the public .service. 
Grant-Buff himself wns called from the Breakfast 
Club to the governorship of Madras ,* and among 
lus fellow -breakfavsters occupying like positions 
were .Lord. Buiferiri, Indian Viceroy before he 
became ambassadc.)r at Constantiiioj)le ; and Lord 

• Eeay, Governor of Bombay. As a guest the 
present writer often shared in these hospitalities. 

• Burliig the summer of 1880, York House, 

. Twickenham, the traditional home of Orleanist 

refugees from France, was tenanted by Sir Monnt- 
sfTxart Qrant-’Diiff. Among the then visitors to 
. the Breakfast Ohdv ■ Ernest Benan was perhaps 

' 'most intoreBtingj- certainly not the least frequent; 
■y;., he it was wdio-ydoHghted with the talk of Huxley 
’,; .’ and Sir John ■ Lubboek (now Lord Avebury) on 
physical aeienee, of Lord ■ Dufferiri and Lord Farn- 
borough on, the. most enlightened methods of 
popular gox’ernmoiit— gratified his guests by a 
compaiison, iiv his most chaming literary style, 
.-between the Attic entertainments of the Break- 


fast Club at Grant-Buff’s and the parties, during 
the Civil War period, given by Lord P'aHdand at 
his house, Great Tew, in Oxfordshire. 

To return to clubs, more famous but not more 
interesting than those just passed in review : the 
foundation of the Carlton lias been related in 
several memoirs of the period. The best account 
seems that given by Thomas Bailees the diarist, 
who, however, does not even niention the name 
of the most effective labourer in the enterprise ; 
this was one of the most useful instruments in 
and out of St Stephen’s einployed by Sir Bobert 
Peel during his most trying times. ‘ Billy ’ 
Holmes, as to personal characteristics, belonged 
to the same type as that represented by Charles 
Greville and by Baikes himsell At the present 
time Conservatism enjoys the credit of being 
more snccessfui tliaix its opponents with its club 
arrangements. Such had not been the Conserva- 
tive tradition under William IV. nor even during 
the earlier years of the Victorian era. When 
there first seemed a possibility of Sir Eobert Peel 
forming a Conservative administration, loud was 
his complaint that he lacked snppoj't in society ; 
especially did he lament the want of the club 
organisation in wdiieh his oppoxients Were so 
strong. During the struggles over parliamentary 
reform, the one political coterie of any importance 
in London wm Brooks’s, the Whig Club in St 
James’s Street. This had come into existence, 
in 1764— -not indeed before any Tory Club was 
known : the Tory White’s had been established 
as eariy as 1736 ; Boodles’, the favourite haunt 
of Tory squires, the child of White’s, had begun 
to be popular in 1762. None of these places, 
however, ns to social prestige or completeness of 
organisation, could compare with the ti-aditiomii 
headquarters of social Whiggism. Brooks’s did 
not occupy its present premises — designed, as 
they^ were, by Henry Holland the architect—- till 
October 1778 ; the club itself began to exist 
at the earlier date already mentioned, in 
Pall Mall, on the exact spot occupied after- 
wards by the British Institution. All the Whig 
magnates assisted at its birth;" the chief of 

these were the Buke of Grafton, the Duke of 

Portland, the Duke of Bichmoiid, the Buke of 
Eoxburglq Lord Strathmore, Mr (after Lord) Crewe, 
kno-wn chiefly as the husband of Charles Fox’s 
Mrs Crewe, who quoposed a toast, ‘True blue, 
and all of you.’ As in the case of most 

English ckibs of the past and of all Continental 
clubs in the present, the prevailing habit at 

Brooks’s during its first years was that of 
gambling. The proprietor, who gave the place 
his name, was himself a wine merchant and a 
money-lender. Among the first batch of dis- 
tinguished memhers, in addition to Fox himself, ' 
was his rival Pitt, who like his fathei', Chatham, 
never formally adopted the Tory label ; other 
celebrities in the li.st were George Selwyn, Bheri- , 
dan, David Hume, Edmund Gi'bbon, Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, David Gamck, Horace Y^aly)ole, and 
Burke. So gi*eat was the distinction conferred 
by iiieinbership of Brooks’s that, in 1822, John 
Campbell the lawyer, the future Lord Chancellor, 
wrote to his father, ‘ To belong to it is a feather 
in my cap ; since we lost our estates in Angus 
iny election at Binoks’s is the greatest honour 
conferred on our house." Brooks’s through all its 
vicissitudes has maintained its exclusivejiess ; 
among the very few Radicals ever admitted to 
it was Daniel O’Coiinell. Lord Palmerston him- 
self did not become free of the place till 1830, 
some time after he had first made his political 
mark. 

In the matter of clubs, the crowidng feat, with- 
out which tliere would, in the fullness of time, 
have been no Primrose League, was the foundation 
of th.e Junior Carlton during the sixties of the 
last century. Tlie historic details of its establisli- 
roent are as follows : The Tory Whip, already 
mentioned by the style of ‘Billy’ Hoimes, had, 
of course, been a member of the House of 
Commons ; his successor in the business of general 
organisation, Mr Markham Spolforth, did not 
bdoug to St Stephen’s. He was simply the chief 
election-agent ; he enjoyed the entire and ex- 
ceptional coniideiice of the parliamentary leaders, 
and he was consulted on all important matters 
just as if he had l^een a CaVjinet minister. At 
the period now mentioned he had completed, 
under Disraeli, the organisation of Toryism 
throughout the country. All tlie local agents 
had been appointed ; many of these now wi’ute 
to Mr Spofforth desiring to become members of 
the Conservative or the Carlton Club. These 
applications amounted to nearly a hniulred. The 
Carlton was full ; the Conservative did not ad t nit 
lawyers, to wliich profession the Conservative 
agents in the jjrovinces naturally for the most 
part belojiged. Coloncd Taylor, M.P., was then 
the Conservative head Whip. It was a bright, 
fine day ; Pall Mall seemed to want a new 
building to show off in the sunshine its pro- 
porlioias to perfection. So thought not only il^Ir 
Spofibrtli but his friend Colonel Taylor. The 
two at once went to Disraeli, then living at 
Grosvenor Gate ; he apidauded the idea, gave liis 
name, and promised to commend the idea to Lord 
Derby, then the chief leader of the party. Many 
interviews -with that statesman followed at his 
well-known house in St James’s Square ; and, after 
several refusals, he eventually sanctioned the 
scheme, on the understanding that, in his own 
words, Hlie curtain was not to be draw up till 
the house was full.’ The local agents, now wait- 
ing for admission to some club, wei'e next written 
to and invited to join a Junior Carlton. At first 
only three hundred applications for membership 
came in ; after some consideration, the club pro- 
ject was practically continued ; a Junior Carlton 
committee of eighteen prominent politiciaiis was 
chosen,' the new venture ^vas advertised, and 


within a month thi’ee thousand applications for 
memhership came in. Within six montbs the 
Junior Carlton Club had become as great a 
political force as the Primrose League boasts itself 
to he to-day. 

The general lines on which the Conservative 
Whip, Mr Holmes, urged the administration of the 
Carlton Club showed an enligliteiimeiit and a 
morality much in advance of his day^ The genius 
of Brooks’s, like that of Wliiggisin geiierally, had 
always been exclusive. It was, for in.stanc*e, an 
original rule of the society frequented by Charles 
Fox that mere candidature for any other club 
should involve the resignation of menibersliip of 
Brooks’s. AYithin a generation of its being started 
the (^arlton had become to Conservatism far more 
than Brooks’s had ever l;)eeu to the other side. 
The Reform Club itself has perpetuated to the 
disadvantage of its political principles something 
of the narrow traditions of the older Whig resort. 
It has expected, if it has not exacted, from candi- 
dates an adliesion to certain political formulas of 
wliieli the Carlton has known notlimg. Origi- 
nally Mr lY. H. Smith, who suhsequently became 
member for Y^estminster and leader of tlie House 
of Commons, applied for admission to the Reform 
Clul'). He was not welcomed there ; but the 
Carlto]! iiiaimgers at once invited him to their 
j)remi.ses. The incident determined the course of 
Ids future career. The wise toleration of the 
social headquarters of Coiiservati.sm was shown in 
the fact that, long after bis sympathies ‘with 
ToryLsm had come to an end, Mr Gladstone’s 
name remained on the books of the club. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1878 the then Lord Hai’tingtou 
■was titular leader of the Liberal party, an extra- 
oi'diiiiU’y meeting of which was summoned to the 
Reform Club. The cliief so rarely entered the 
place that the eliih porter did not recognise him 
when upon, tliis occasion he visited it, and "wanted 
to know whether liis lordship was a inejuher. 
On the other liand, the Carlton, in a less degree 
the Junior Carlton too, has always been the resort 
e^iually of the leaders and the rank-and-file of 
the party. Tliat is a position never occupied by 
Bronlvs’s in the past or by any successor of 
Brooks’s to-day. 

The club came into being as the product of 
the coffee-house or tavern meetings of a very 
much earlier clay, so far hack, indeed, as the 
introduction of coffee itself in the seventeenth 
century. The earliest of the joint-stock caravan- 
serais, that to-day line Pall -Mall and St James’s, 
is the United Service, formed wdieii the conclu- 
sion of the peace, in 1815 filled London with 
retired officers, to whom eeoiioiiiy was a conskleiu- 
tion. The club, during its coffee-liouse stage, had 
sometimes been regarded as a haunt of profli- 
gate extravagance. Very early in the nineteenth 
century it began to discharge the social function 
it still performs : that of a co-operative borne for 
gentlemen of moderate means. 
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ELEOTEICITY: FIRE RISKS AND HGW 
TO' AVOID THEM. 

By A. T. Stewabt, A.I.E.E. 
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■ fLTHOlTGH, mxler certain conditions, 
j tliere are risks of fire in tlie use of 
I electricity — risks that do not occur in 
the use of gas and oil — it must not 
I be rassiinied that electricity is to l)e 
condemned as specially liazardous. 
An authority on lire risks lias stated that the j 
electric light is the safest of illmninants when , 
the work of installation has lieen properly executed ! 
under the supervision of an eflident inspector. ' 
For example, in ignorance of the dangers incurred 
by the adoption of, improper materials, the user 
may sanction the antiquated wood-casing instead 
of the more expensive but safer tubing ; and, 
after a times when the casing is thought unsightly, 
pictures or other decorations are hung on it by 
nails. These nails, piercing the wii’es, may fuse 
them and ignite the wood ; and this, going on for 
some time unobserved, ultimately causes a disas- 
. trous, costly fire. Many of the fault.s complained 
of. are, however, the result of improper installation 
due to the scope permitted to iiiiscriipulons con- 
ti.ncfcors for reducing the cost b}" msing inferior 
material and by bseamping’ the workuiansliip ; 
and thus, in many cases, the variation in the 
prices quoted by contractors is accounted for. 

It is about sixteen years since the insurance 
- coTUpnnies first took fdeetricity into consixleration a.s 
a possildy hri7.ardous element in estimating their 
risks ; and to the inspection of the companies 
and tlie rules some of them have laid down is, to 
be attribut.ed our comparative immunity from dis- 
aster. Of course the inspector for the insiimnce 
company lias no authority to order the removal or 
improvement of faulty installations ; he can only 
recommend the suspemsion of the policy until 
. everytliing is satisfactory, or he may advise an 
increase of the premium. . It must, however, be 
admitted that the .supervision of the companies 
has, Dll the .whole, been very beneficial. 

: . Two causes for the occurrence of fire by means 
of. electricity, may be stated. It is well kno-wn 
that resistance causes heat, and that the effect of 
the heat is limited and controlled by the resist- 
atiee 'offered. It is generally acknowledged that 
electricity flows along a conductor. The better to 
.. ' comprehend tins, let us take as example water flow- 
ing through a pipe ; if the w’ator meets with an 
' obstruction^ (resistance) the pipe is burnt and the 
iTOter eiiicapes, A. breakage or fault in an electric 
conductor it is not so easily 

[ ; Suppose that a joint in an electric con- 

' dtiete is badly made: the joint offers resistance 
-V ,to. the fio^v of ' the .enrrent^ eonseqpently lioat is 

'/.gradual, hut inevitable f and ‘when the rubber insu- 


lation is inelted the wire is exposed, .and fire may 
break out at any inomeiit. Ainother very frequent 
cauBc of danger is the use of conductors too small 
for the work they liave to perform ; then tliey 
are always more or less heated. Conductors may 
lie laid under tlie flooring of an attic alongside 
tlie bell-wires ,* the latter rubbing against them 
and cutting tlirougli to the copper wire naturally 
cause leakage. An endless cause of trouble is 
the running of insulated conductors w'ithout q>ro- 
tection through brick wnlls and under concrete 
foundations. There ia. no protective against the 
danger incurred by permitting bad joints ; they 
must not be tolerated. If a contractor will ex- 
pend a little more time and cable he can easily 
prevent the faulty joint. The writer knows of an 
installation of over four hundred and ninety-five 
lamps and three hundred and seventy sw'itchea 
wdth only seven joints. 

As a protection, safety -fuses are used— thin 
strips of tin or other easily fusible lead alloy 
wires— which melt and volatilise •when an exces- 
sive ciuTent is passed tlirough, and so automatic- 
ally cause a break in the circuit, disrupting the 
ciiiTent. The fuse, however, is no protection in 
the case o.{ develoxnnenfc of heat at a bad joint, 
and only very seldom is it nsehil in a case of 
leakage from one -wire to another ; it merely pre- 
vents an excessive flow, but not a floir along 
nnanthoriserl patbs or over improper o].)sl ructions. 
The fuse, although a device for safely, should he 
carefully guarded ; but the necessity ibr enclosing 
it entirely in a noii-conilmstible case is not 
generally known. Tlie reason is that 'when a 
fuse blows it irivariahly scatters molten lead, 
wliich may cause damage. Another risk in con- 
nection with the fuse is that when one goes — •udiich 
may liap^pen frequently or perhaps only once in 
a lifetime— it may cpiitc possibly occur that the 
. first tiling that comes to hand is inserted as a 
substitute, wire such as is used on aerated- 
water bottles being frequently discovered, in. use. 
It should be a rule that no person should inter- 
fere with a fuse unless he is qualified and has 
authority to do so. Fuses .should alwaiyg ]>e placed 
in an accessible place. Every section of six lights 
should have a fuse, and no more than six must 
be controlled by one fuse, except the main one. 

In every electrical path or circuit we have a 
pressure constantly striving to break through the 
insulating covering. It is evident, therefore, that 
only by entrusting the work to a tiioroughly 
reliable contractor can safety and efficiency be 
secured. The following .suggestion, taken from 
the rules of American iiiiderwiters, ijs com- 
mended to the notice of contractors generally: 


-xm. 
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^ In all electrical workj conductors, however well 
insulated, should always be treated as bare, to 
tlie end that under no conditions, existing or 
likely to exist, can a, grounding or sliort-circnit 
occur’ — that is, electricity getting from one wire 
to another — ‘and so that all leakage from con- 
ductor to conductor or between conductor and 
ground may be reduced to a minimum.’ YvHien- 
ever conductors pass through a wall or partition 
or beams of any description, there must be 
gpeci.al precautions for pruiection of the udres — 
for example, hj using the waterproof and non- 
combustible tubes specially hmnufactured for tbe 
purpose, Tlie wires should never come in contact 
with the gas or water-pipes ; they sliould l>e Icept 
at least two and a half indies apart. The con- 
ductors, unless they are protected b}^ uatertiglit 

A NIGHT 

T "was autumn, and tlie day had 
fallen early in the afternoon. The 
plunging gray wa^'es of the A tlantic 
were dimly seen from tlie Vviudows 
tbrougli deluges of T*aiu. Dinner 
was just over, and two men drew 
their cliairs ncn,v tbe ]ieat~rire, lit their pipes, and 
began that endless lishiiig-cbat. which is so dear t,o 
all anglers. The western coasts of Lewis are not 
ideally beautiful even in snnsliine. Long Idaek 
reefs, tlie haunt of cormorants, gulls, and many 
other sea-birds, rim out every wliere into the sea. 
Bogs and lieath extend everywhere ; lofty iiioun- 
taiiis ill the distance, half smothered in mist, dose 
the view. A shepherd or an occasional keeper is 
seen near a Iiercl of black cattle or among count- 
less sheep scattered over the foreground ; but 
there is little or no picturesvjueuess, no tree, no 
prospect to charm a southern eye. 

‘Never was such a rainy climate,’ oliserved one 
of the fishers. ‘ I had not a dry rag on me udien 
I reached the farm here. You, who have heeri 
fishing all the morning, must have felt the same.’ 
He laughed at a huge pea-jacket in wliich he was 
enveloped, and at the legs of his trousers (Ijor- 
rowed like the coat from the good wife, whose 
liusbaiid was among the sheep), turned up at least 
lialf-a- 3 'ard, as the speaker was a very little man 
and the fanner a colossus. 

‘I also got a jolly ducking,’ replied the other 
man ; ‘hut I am used to the Lewis. It is not a 
district to be trifled ivith. I will tell you a 
story in point 

‘When I was last here, more than tweikty years 
.ago, I nearly lost my life. I had been out several 
days fishing with a gillie — out there where you 
see at present those sheets of foam. One day, 
however, the gillie had to attend a funeral at 
Stornoway, so I went out again alone. The farm- 
people could easily see me from the house here,. 


tubing, should never be laid in jdaster or cement 
of any kind ,• and it is ju’eferable, though not 
essential, that each conductor sliould be in a 
sej>arate tube. s' 

Carelessness in the use of flexible cord lias been 
the cause of many fires in. shop- windows, caused 
by pinning handkerchiefs and other flimsy mate- 
rials on the cords, so that, wlien the lights are 
switclied on, short circuits pass through the puns 
and the goods take fire. 

The registration or licensing of electrical 
worlcers— just as tlie plumber is now registered — 
would probably be a step in the right direction. 
There appears to l.ie a necessity for similar regu- 
lations as to electrical ivoi'kers and tlie materials 
used, and that the work should he under the 
supervision of a thoroughly competent man. 


OFF lewis: 

and it was a love]\^ September day. Soon getting 
dissatisliod witli fishing there, I rambled round to 
the liack of the liouse, where the ground rises a 
little and hides the sea. There I found a creek 
ivitli sea-trout jiassiiig upwards and rising in a 
very tempting fashion. I could not throw close 
to them ; hut in an evil . Iiour I s]>ieil a small 
boat fastened to a rock, wliich I gladly undid, 
jumped in, and began fishing. Soon I rowed out 
to the oppiosite rocks — some thirty yards across 
but a quai’ter of a mile nearer the sea— landecl, 
dragged the boat up the shingle, Init neglected to 
fasten lier with the painter, and went on eagerly 
fishing towards the sea. Presently, healing a 
grating sound, I looked back and saw the boat; 
slipping off fcL.e rocks as tlie tide rose. I instantly; 
understood the situation, and rushed hack ; but it, 
ivas too late. Tbe boat was lloatiiig down, and 
tlie tide was beginning to ruille and flow out of 
the creek with greaier su^iffcness every monieiiL 
I must rush in, 1 saw, as the boat passed. This 
I did, but it was just out of my reach. Quick as 
thought I realised that I must capture the boat, 
or I might be swept, off the island on which I 
stood, or otherwise I was liable to be starved to 
death, as the farm probably possessed but one 
boat; therefore I dashed in and at once felt the 
power of the current running out with great: 
velocity. I soon reached the boat and crawled 
in, when to my horror I found but one oar, the; 
other one being left on the beach. One oar mS: 
useless in that fierce current. 

‘I sat down, scpieezed the sea- water out of xny 
things, and reviewed lire situation. It wns do-: 
cidedly black. , I was at the mercy of the sea. It 
was extremely unlikely that I should be picked 
up. I should probably drift out with the tide ; 
and in another six hours I might, or I might 
not, drift back, but whether, to the rocks I had 
just left or to another eq_ually inhospitable island 
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who could tell? I remember tliiiildiig eren then 
}iow jmuug salmon go down to the sea from the 
river in which they have been bred ; but who 
knows whether they return to it? 

‘It was now verging towards sunset, and dark 
fringes gathered in the east, lit up one by one by 
the drying luminary. I hoisted my shirt on the 
oar, but not a sail specked the sea around 
me. r might as well have been a castaway in 
the tropics hundreds of miles from land ; yet I 
was in sight of the long shadowy reefs of my 
native laud, and was even now suffering acutely 
from hunger and thirst. I had left my rod and 
tackle on the beach ; but there were several trout 
in the stern of the boat, wdricli, however, I had 
no means of cooking, and determined not to eat 
raw until the worst extremity. Solemnly fell 
night, and I w^as thankful to resinne my shirt 
for its proper pm’pose. The waves wei'e not 
high, and there was no wind ; so I made up my 
mind to wait as patiently as I could till I found 
the boat moving homewards, when I resolved to 
aid its course to any land it neared by means of 
my one oar. Then the stars came out and looked 
down on me pitilessly. 

‘Cold as the night air ^vas, I dozed fitfully ; 
blit suddenly woke ■with the sensation that I 
was being run down. Sure enough, some hun- 
dred yards off I saw the revenue cutter, wdiich 
so frequently comes to guard these waters, crowded 
with sail and actually bearing doum towards me. 

I was saved 1 1 waved my shirt and shouted and 
splashed the water with the oar, hut to no pur- ' 
])ose. The ■watch w^as lax, the sails hid me, and 
the cutf:cr swept on. I watclied its retreating 
form and then, flung myself on the bottom of the 
]) 0 {it in utter despair. Ail the niglit through I 
had heard the screams of sea-gulls, the lapping of 
the waves against the boat, even the wash of 
breakers on the rocks. I did not trouble about 
any of them now, such was my miserable con- 
.. :dltk)iu , ‘ 

‘With the risen sun came the love of .life, and 
I once more considered what could be done. I 
determined to -work the boat with its one oar to 
the rocks, and then in all probability I could let 
■ her drift upon the Ijreakers and at least have a 
swim for dear life. IVhiie thus engaged I felt 
the tide beginning to run very strongly towards 
land, and I kept her where it set in most 
atrongly, aiding the current wdtli the oar. My 
' delight was extreme -^vhen I found at length that 
I v?m not two hundred yards from the reefs. On 
we, iloated, and now made a narrow passage or 
‘voe^ nmning hip into the land. I began now to 
see , safety, ; and suffered the tide to run me in 
farther and farther. At length, to my joy, I 
' saw the chimneys of the old farm ; but my 
' troubles wrere not yet over. Some of the long 
reefs ;were mere gray rocks with, no vegetation, 
others -/were , grmi with heather and bog-plants. 
I' drove the Imat on ohe of these latter, rightly 


conjecturing that they were mostly connected with 
the land, I dashed across it and found it w^as 
only an island at high wnter (wdiich it then ivas), 
and the tide was beginning to run out again. 
I could not venture on another night at sea. 
At once I plunged in again, sivam as strongly as 
I could ; but only just landed at the end of 
the reef, where a miss of ten yards would have, 
carried me out to sea ■without, a boat, and I 
should speedily have perished. The rest was 
easy. Wet, cold, famished with hunger and thirst 
I made my •svay here to find the good folic had 
quite given me up ; and, ■whereas I liad left the 
house in front, they never deemed it necessary to 
see •whether the boat at the back -was missing. 

‘You may imagine that I am careful to play 
no more tricks wiien I am here ; these hyper- 
borean islands do not permit trifling with them.’ 

‘So it .seems,’ said his companion. ‘I do not 
envy you that tide-borne trip. It is somelbing 
to dream of, a veritable nightmare. But it is 
late,’ and he yawmed sympathetically with his 
assertion ; ‘ iny pipe is out, and w]n,it say you to 
bed? To-mornwy for the wnmderful Grimersta 
river, wiiere a friend once killed tliirty-four 
salmon in a single day and a companion obtained 
fi%-six.’ 

‘ Is that true ?’ 

‘Absolutely; and wiien the. .fish would not run 
up becauvse of a drought several men wuih. spades 
w’ere summoned, who made a- mimic “ spate,” of 
which the salmon, at once took advantage. This 
shows Inwv much there is to learn yet in the art 
of fishing, and justifies the enormous annual out- 
put of liooks on angling. Good night!’ 


THE HEATIIEU-FLOWER. 

Tun swing of the liealher’s beneath lay feet: 

Oh, the heather- flower so rel J 
The westerly wind is warm and sweet, 

And far below me the waters meet 
That ri.se on the moiiiitain-liead. 

No gr<a3^ mists mantle the steep hillside ; 

Oh, the heatherdiower is red! 

All day f will wander the moorland wide, 
'Where the blackcock calls, and at eventide 
The heather shall be my bed. 

And the rocky fells are wild and stern, 

But the lieatherdlower is red ; 

The honeysuckle and maiden -fern 
And foxglove grow l)y the winding barn, 

All drenched with the de^^vs lught-shed. 

Oh, benny the liilk where t’he ash- tree growls,. 
Where the heather-flower is red ! 

And in summer shine, or in winter snows, 

Or in autumn fall when the drooping rose 
Siuk.s down to the dank earth dead. 

’Tls ever the land I love the best, 

The land of the heather red. 

So IT! wandex' xiow on the rolling crest 
Of the lonely moor, till into the west 
The feet of the day have fiod. 

, Lawbewcii! B. Jdrp. 
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GEORGE ROMNEY. 

By Sir Heiibeut Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


■ HE Fine Arts being the earliest 
outcome, as they remain the con- 
summate product, of civilisation, 


it is no matter for surprise that 
their literature should be more 
abundant than that upon any 
other subject, ahvays excepting controversial theo- 
logy, which is older than civilisation. For thou- 
sands of years men have argued, dogmatised, 
quarrtdledj speculated, theorised, and formulated 
rules about them 5 yet here we are, on the 
morning of the twentieth century, as far as ever 
from agreement upon first principles. So wisely 
was it said by men of old, De gustibus non est 
diiiputwuhm. 

In regard to none of the line arts is this flux 
of public judgment so manifest as in painting. 
The artist who is the rage to-day will he the 
byword of to-morrow, and the sincerity of this 
perplexing caprice is demonstrable by the un- 
erring test of the alniiglity dollar ; men of 
one generation being eager to piay for certain 
pictures a luiiidred tiiries the value in hard cash 
that could be obtained for them in another. It 
is true that this iicldeness is owing mainly to 
fashion. The works of some painter (always a 
dead one, mark ye !) rise into sudden vogue, 
owing partly to the legitimate craft of dealers, 
partly to the caprice of some rich man who may 
have a genuine relish for the handiwork of a 
particular artist. He gratifies his taste at mode- 
rate cost, and straightway other rich men, devoid 
of the faintest understanding in art, are persuaded 
that their furniture is not complete without ex- 
amples of the same master. Prices go uj) by leaps 
and bounds, and the middleman drives a rattling 
trade, always keeping a shrewd lookout ahead.? 
for the next painter that may be made the 
fashion. 

All that is easy to be understood ; what really 
puzzles , one is that the Boyal Academy of Arts, 
wherein are assembled all the most skilful 
painters of the day, should be content to follow 
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rather than to lead, to give expression to the 
fleeting public taste rather than to mould it. 

These reflections are suggested by the ai^proacli- 
ing centenary of the death of George Romney, 
than whom 110 British painter has passed throrigh 
greater vicissitudes of esteem with collectors, 
Eomney died 15th November 1802 ; it was exactly 
sixty-nine years afterwards that, for the first time, 
a picture of his was exhibited on the walls of 
the Eoyal Acacieiny. Individually, every Eoyal 
Academician is capable of recognising good paint- 
ing. If Bomney^s is good work, liow came it that 
the Eoyal Academy, in its corporate capacity, 
failed during seventy years to recognise goodness 
therein? The tuiinstnicted public may be i^ar- 
doned for paying for pictures, not on their merits, 
but by the reiio%vn of the jjainter. The late 
P. G. Plamerton vouches in one of his hooks for 
a glaring example of this kind of infatuation; 
and since he -wrote, the system, or want of system, 
in bidding recklessly for pictures in fashion has 
been hugely exaggerated. He tells of a small 
cattle-piece \vhich vvas knocked down at Christie’s, 
artist 1mlo10w.11, for eight guineas. Two years 
later the same canvas reappeared in the auction- 
room. In the interval it had been identified 
beyond doubt as the work of Cuyp. Ma-gni 
nominis umbra 1 This time the bidding went up 
to two thousand guineas. Eight guineas as the 
(assumed) intrinsic value of the picture ; one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety- two giiineavS for the 
artist’s name 1 Yet every educated person pro- 
fesses to he competent to pass an opinion upon 
the pictures of the year, and does so freely, and, 
as a rule, unfavourably. Perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say that few people are so 
^vell educated as to refrain from passing judg- 
ment upon a painter’s wmrk. 

During Ms active life Eomney had little cause 
to complain of Avant of favour. That he was not 
elected to the Eoyal Academy was owing, not to 
any adverse influence within that body, as some- 
times has been affirmed, but to his own morbidly 
Meserved.l Sept. IS, 1902 . 
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sensitive and suspicious cliaracter, and to the mis- 
chievous dissuasion of his friend William. Hay ley, 
poetaster, philosoi^her, and pertinacious art-critic. 
To Hayley also was owing the waste of much of 
Romney’s time in fancy compositions. ‘Portrait- 
pamting,’ said this injudicious counsellor, 4s both 
the support and ruin of an artist : filling his 
coffers, hut impeding his progress in that higher 
field of imagination which promises a richer 
harvest of delight and honour.’ Unstable as we 
know the piililic verdict to be, it may be accepted 
without demur in the relative value it attaches 
at the imesent day to Romney’s portraits and liis 
Shakespearian and other imaginative subjects ; and 
the same applies to that great master who found 
in Romney his doughtiest rival. It is in their 
portraits alone that the finest work of both 
Reynolds and Romney can be seen, and by their 
portrait-painting they must be judged. 

Howbeit, it is not the quality of Romney’s 
work which I presume to discuss in this place ; 
only to call attention to the haziness of discern- 


ment— be it from ignorance, or want of fixed 


principles, or whatsoever other disability — which 
people have shown in appreciation thereof. If we 
are right now in the A\alue we attach to his 
paintings, how blind were our sires and grand- 
sires to the masterpieces which hung neglected 
for more than half a centur%^ in so many country 
houses!, Fifty years ago any one might have got 
tQ,gether a hundred pictures by Romney for less 
than the price offered (and declined) last year 
for hi.s portrait of Mrs Lee Acton — ^to wit, sixteen 
tliousand guineas. 

When Romney died, the vogue he had enjoyed 
passed swiftly away, and there was no man 
with judgment to forecast its return. In the 
twenty years from 1775 to 1795 his portraits had 
been so popular us to justify Lord Chancellor 
Thnrlow’s saying: *A11 the tomi is divided into 
two factious— the Reynolds and the Romney — 
and I am of the Romney,’ Noxthcote, writing 
, after both artists had passed away, remarked: 

. Certain it is that Sir Joshua was not much 
; employed in portraits after Romney grew into 
' fashion, although the difference between the two 
painters was so iininense.’ lie meant that the 
difference was all in favour of Reyiiolds, to 
whom had been assigned the unclialleiiged xdace 
of the greatest British painter, while Romney 
.had fallen out of all rejmte. 

. ;; .One must not leave out of account the effect 
n3>6u ‘Romney^s, popularity of his lower scale 
: ,'o! fm compared with Bir Joshua’s. Many sitters 
^ were no ' doubt attracted to that paiirter who 
charged only one4hird ■ or one-hdf of the fees of 
.. 'the othen.. From 1761 to- 1789, when Reynolds 
■/.'•was charging , eighty glline^^s for painting a head, 
^ one hundred '.and sixty guineas for a three-quarter 
' length, and two hamdred or two hundred and 
fifty guineas for e .whole, length, Romney asked 
but . t’ft’eiitj-iive, fifty, ' .and one hundx’ed guineas. 




When Reynolds ceased to x^aiiit, in 1789, Romney 
raised his charges, first by 20 and later 30 per 
cent. ; but the highest jnice he ever received for 
a head was thirty-five guineas, and for a whole 
length one hundred and twenty guineas. Herein, 
no doubt, was one part of the secret of abundant 
sitters. But who shall account for the neglect — 
the contempt— -which befell Bomney’s handiwork 
immediately his hand was cold in death. 44. 
curious work,’ wrote J. W. Groker, Uiiight be 
written on the rex:)utatxon of iD^biters. Hayley 
dedicated his lyre (such as it was) to Romney. 
What is a picture by Romney now worth?’ He 
might 'well inquire. At the sale of some of 
Romney’s effects at Christie’s in 1807, a j)ortrait 
of Lady Almeria Carpenter was sold for thirty- 
one shillings and skxjence. I don’t know what 
its merits may have been ; but this I know, tliat 
a very indifferent i^ortrait of Lady Goote by the 
same hand brought u])warcls of ten thousand 
guineas at the same jdace during the present 
summer of 1902. At the same sale in 1807 the 
lovely features of Mrs Robinson, the actress, 
tem^ffed a bidder to go as high as iiiiieteeii 
guineas for her head painted by Eomiiey, and 
three years later the Marquess of Hertford 
obtained it for twenty-one pounds. One can but 
sxxeculate to what figure it would mount now, 
if exposed to bidders, for it is safely housed as 
national p>rox3erty in the Hertford House Gallery. 
A good impression of J. E. Smith’s eii graving 
after this would certainly fetch several 

hundred pounds.* 

Such : was the esteem placed upon Eonniey’s 
paintings shortly after his death. A temporary 
revival took place in 1810 when the Hon. E. 
Greville sold the portrait of liLs brother’s mistress, 
Aui}’^ Lyon alias Emma Harte, afterwards Lady 
Hamilton, in the dubiously apx)rox)riate cliai'actcr 
of Diana, for one hundred and thirty-five 
guineas ; but low-water mark was touched again 
in 1842, wdieii Lord Waldegrave allowed the 
X)ortrait of the Margravine of Ans^mch (Lady 
Elizabeth Berkeley) to go for thirty- two pounds 
ten shillings. This picture was bought in at 
I Christie’s in 1880 for three hundred and sixty- 
seven pounds ten shillings. 

In 1882 the redintegration of Romney was 
marked by the price of one thousand three 
hundred and eighty-six ])oiuids paid at Christie’s 
for the well-known portrait of Miss B, Eamus 
holding a book. That was considered a pro- 
digious figure at the time, as the following 
incident may help to show. To the Winter 


^ The prices lately paid for fine proofs 
engravings have often been ten times the 
ceived by the artist for their originala. 

‘ Girl Feeding the Chickens ’ is one of his 
tive works J but the engraving thereof has 
Thirteen hundred pounds was the prioo 
dealer last stimmcr' to a friend of mine 
impression, and refused by him. ,, 
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Exliibitioii of the Royal Acadeinj^ in that year 
I coiitrihiited a trait of a relative, wliicli had 
always heeri attributed to Ileynoids. The coni- 
niittee, according to their cusluin, oiiered to 
insure it on behalf of the exhibitor ; and, 
Reynolds liavhig long commanded very high 
prices, they made no dilhculty about doing so for 
live thousand guineas. But no sooner was the 
picture seen than it u'as recognised by the com- 
niittee as the handiu^ork of Runiney, and entered 
as such in the catalogue. Dealers came to me 
ulfering to purchase it. I had no wish to part 
with it ; but at last, being hard pressed hy one 
of the best Icriov/n of them, I told him I could 
consider no oiler below the sum for which 
the picture was insured. ‘ said he, ^ the 

picture was insured as a Reynolds.’ ‘Can’t help 
that,’ quoth 1. ‘ I don’t want to sell ; bub I will 

consider any offer of five thousand guiiuias or 
upwards.’ ‘Five thousand guineas!’ cried the 
dealer; ^wliy, sir, thej*e never was a Romney 
yet worth twelve hundred and liily.’ ‘\ery 
well, Mr X.,’ I repdiod, ‘you keep your guineas — 
I keep iny picture;’ and we parti‘d. Seven ye:irs 
later the same pjictiire was exliilnted in the 
Guelph Exhibition at the Xeu' Gallery. They 
iuid been seven years of agricidtural depression ; 
and this time I was templed, and fell — to the 
price of five thousand live hundred guineas. 
Since that time the tide has mounted niernly. 
One may note tliat in 1888 ‘ Lady Hamilton 
Remling of Nelson’s Yictories’ (twenty-live by 
twenty-six and a half inches) sold for one 
ihousaud three hundred and twelve ])Ouiids ten 
shillings ; the same lady as ‘ Sensibility ’ in 1890 
sold fur three thousand and forty-five p)ounds, 
as ‘Circe’ (nuieby-three by iifty-eight inches) for 
four thousand and forty-two 2 >ounds ten shillings, 
and as a ‘Welsh Girl’ (forty-eight by thirty-nine 
and a half inches) for two thousand two hundred 
and five piounds. In the same year a portrait eh’ 
Lady Augusta Murray (forty-nine and a Iialf by 
thirty-nine and a half inches) went fur three 
thousand nine hundred and ninety piounds ; in 
1896 the i^icture of Lord Tliiiriow’s daughter 
(sixty by forty-seven inches) was knocked down 
for two thousand six hundred and seventy-seven 
pounds, and that of Yiseountess Clifdcn and her 
sister (seventy-four by fifty-eight “inches) for 
eleven thousand and twenty-five pounds. In 
1898 the Marchioness of Towiisliend’s portrait 
(eighty-seven by sixty-nine inches) fetched live 
thousand four hundred and sixt^r pounds, in 1900 
that of Charlotte Pierse (sixty- three by forty-seven 
inches) seven thousand three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and in 1901 that of Mrs de Crespigiiy 
(fifty hy sixty inches) five thousand eight 
hmidred and eighty pounds. Finally, to cut 
this matter short, I have been at the pains to 


extract from the books of Messrs Christie the 
siuiis paid at public auctions in their rooms for 
works by Romney in the fourteen years from 
1888 to 1901, and they amount to one hundred 
and thirty- three thousand five hundred poounds. 
Who so hold as to declare that higll-v^‘^te^ mark 
was touched in this latter year by the oll’er of 
sixteen thousand guineas for the no] fie whole- 
length of Mrs Lee Acton, to which, of all 
liomneyh works that I have seen, I do not 
hesitate to award the piahn 

Nuav, for the last-mentioned work Koniiiey 
recei^■ed the nioclest fee of one hundred and 
twenty guineas. Making every allowance for rme 
ill value of any good article whereof tlie output 
has been stopped, and without being so rash as 
to p>rescribe measure to modern aflliieiice, there is 
somelhing melancholy in the relieclioii tliat, once 
an artist is dead, people are ready to give for his 
work one hiuidred and thirty-tlu’ce limes the 
p)rice he received for it. One longs for the 
appearance of a discriminating millionaire Maecenas 
wlio shall apply liis ivealtk to the encouragement 
of living artists ; buying j)ictiires, not because 
they happen to be- the rage, but because of their 
intrinsic merit. ‘Oli, but there is nobody who 
paints like that now I ’ exclaim a hundred voices 
at once. Is there not 'i? Are you cpiite sure'^ I 
sup] lose it is not a dead certainty that the sun 
will rise this day year ; at all events it is not 
more certain than this, that, if civil is;iti on and 
wealth and leisure (American and other) are as 
imieli to the fore a hundred years hence as they 
are in the pivesent year of grace, dealers will be 
ransacking pirivate collections in for works 

of artists now living, as diligently as they are 
doing at present for piaiiitings by Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, and RjxebiUTi. Re- 
mcmlier wdiat befell the pieasant-painter Jean 
Francois Millet, Avho died in 1875 in a three-* 
I’oomed cottage, after having failed to obtain 
from the dealers two thousand francs (eighty 
puumls) for his ‘Angelus,’ painted sixteen years 
beiV)i*e. Fourteen years after his death, his 
mother and sisters ])e.ing still in penury, that 
piicture was bought fui* the Louvre at the price 
of one mil lion live hundred thousand francs 
(sixty thousand pounds), 

Romney’s was no extreme case like this : liis 
early struggles over, he received ample recogni- 
tion of his merit, and was able to make an 
excellent income. That his life was a tragedy 
was owing chieiiy to his own infirm tempera- 
ment, not to want of popularity. Not the less 
does it refiect sharjfiy upon eiir blind method of 
encouraging art that collectors are nmv rush- 
ing headlong to oTjtain pictures wdiicli the 
preceding generation regarded with- disdainful 
neglect. 
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PEINCE ADEIAN OF ZELL. 


Ctt<U?TEE XII. — CONCtUSIOII. 
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i JSTE of the chief topics in social ' 

and political circles here/ wrote , 
the Graaden correspondent of the 
Hour one day in the 
late autiimnj 4$ the return, and 

reconciliation to the Emperor, of 

a political exile of very high rank, who was 
supposed to have died abroad some years ago. 

The particulars of the affair arc invcdved in 
mystery ; hut as the personage in question is 
now staying at the palace, there can be no doubt 
as to the fact. There must have been many 
obstacles in the -way, of which the Emperor’s 
high standard of personal honour was not the 
least. It is generally considered that the Im- 
perial Chancellor had some share in the matter, 
as the result caxinot fail to have a certain 
iuduence upon his work of consolidation. It is 
freely said, indeed, that the situation in Lusia 
^vill be largely affected for good by this un- 
expected development.’ 

Many English readers noticed this paragraph 
with interest and curiosity, but only one or two 
•with complete imdeT'staiiding. Mr MacArthur 
read it while at breakfast in his villa at High- 
bury, but did not dream that it had even the. 
remotest connection with his business affairs. He 
could not guess that the moment had come for 
the issue o£ a new edition of a certain small 
volume, with that paragraph as an advertisement ; 
or that the small book in question was the story 
of a Failure told, not by the Failure’s secretary, 
but by himself, in a time of extreme bitterness 
and despair ; further, that the writer was no 
everyday penman, but a prince connected with 
an Imperial House, and that House one of 
the oldest in Europe. Mr MacArthur Iiad no 
idea of all this, and there was no one at hand 
to tell him ; so the mom exit tied, and one more 
striking opportunity passed into the limbo of 
ixiightdiave-been. 

Hadffeld read the paragraph in the office at 
Welding, and ^Yas one of those who understood 
it perfectly. He took the paper home with Mm, 

■. and on the Yvay purchased a triffing article at 
his stationer’s. 

' Mrs Hadffeld was somewhat disappointed with 
the '■ remarks in the Hou7\ * It ’a ail there, of 
course ; but it doesn’t seem to he/ she said, 

, , ^Well,- no/ agreed Hadffeld. ‘But, you see, 

'' it’s' a very different thing to them. We have 
. , Uved . next-door to the Prince, and have known 
.His Highness for months.’ 

> ill speaking of their late neighbour, Idie Had- 
I ' fields generally made the best of his titles. 
They had even ,nsed. ‘BoyaT Highness’ » until 
some : weli-infomed ' person had hinted that it 


contained a word too many. ‘The Prince,’ how- 
ever, was good eiiougli, and ‘His Highness’ was 
equally satisfactory. These were varied by 
‘Prince Adrian,’ which had an aroma perfectly 
fascinating. 

‘ Did you bring the notice ? ’ asked Mrs 
Hadffeld. 

‘ Yes,’ replied her husband pi^'omptly ; and he 
took out the trifling article which he had 
obtained at the stationer’s. It was a small sheet 
containing the legend, ‘This House to Let.’ 
Sitting down at the table, he wrote at the foot 
of the paper, with pardonable pride, ‘Apply to 
the landlord, next door.’ 

‘We’ll go,’ he said when this was done, ‘and 
put it up now.’ 

So he took a key from the sideboard, and tliey 
went together to the house which had been the 
home of Mr Barrows for some nine or ten years. 
The door gave out a hollow sound when the key 
was placed in the lock, and when they entered 
the hall their steps called desolate echoes 
from the swept and empty chambers. Before 
attending to the purpose of their visit, they 
made a survey of tlie wdiole house, not for the 
first nor yet for the twentieth time since ]>y 
Prince Adrian’s gift they had become its mvners. 
All was emptjq for the contents, except tliose 
few tilings which the Prince had wished to 
have and those which Hadffeld had selected as 
mementos, had been sold. The furniture had 
gone in various directions, and the books and 
papers had been packed away to Graaden. There 
was nothing to show what kind of tenant tiie 
last had been, or to suggest the curious secret 
; which the walls had slieltered during those 
long days. 

After much consideration, the Iladffelds had 
decided that it would be better to let the house, 
and to have a nice little sum coming in every 
month, than to live in it themselves ; so now, 
when they had walked through it once more, 
they placed in one of the vdndows the notice 
they had brought. It was in the window of tlie 
front room that they placed it — the room in 
which Mr Barrows had sat so often during the 
hours of his last struggle. Perhaps it was the 
fittest thing in the world that they should have 
placed it there ; for that notice was the Fink to 
the hook of one obscure life, and it was in that 
room that Mr Barrows had won through to write 
that word, and to begin a new story in another, 
and a higher place. 

So those good people set the notice up ; and 
then they returned to have their quiet tea, at 
which they discussed their great experience once 
more, and rejoiced in the things' it. had left 






voluntary 


them. Those things were more than a good 
house and certain articles of furniture; for there 
was also a romance whicli their Ihms would never 
see the fellow to, and a story which, however 
long they lived, would never lose flavour in the 
telling. So they had good reason to be content. 

That was ill the evening of a day in October. 
It was on the morning of the same day that 
Prince Adrian received a visitor. 

In tlie period of early autumn he became 
convalescent, the serious illness vfliich had fallen 
upon him as a result of mental strain having 
given way before tireless care and nursing. He 
spent the brighter hours in the palace gardens, 
and to-day the sun shone pleasantly. It hajipened 
that this morning a curious fancy had come to 
him. 

‘Help me to the summer-house on the south 
side,’ he said. ‘I will sit there a little -while.’ 

An attendant supported his steps to the place 
he named. It -was the room in which a Mr 
Barrows had had an interview with the Emperor. 
The man drew a chair towards him. 

‘No,’ he said qiticldy ; ‘not that one.’ Eor it 
was the one in which the Emperor had sat. 
‘Bring the other; and bring it here, to the 
door,’ 

This was done, and he sat down. ‘You can 
leave me now for an hour,’ he said. 

Tlie servant obeyed, and left him alone, looking 
out upon the gardens. They were not so brilliant 
as they had been on the day he remembered, but 
otherwise the scene was the same. Then he had 
been in the throes of his trial, standing -with its 
sweat upon his brow ; now the trial was over, 
and it -was judged that he had conquered. 

Yet what had the conquest brought him? It 
had brought, first, a great weakness and weari- 
ness ; then had come the peace he had won, the 
rest of knowing that an old wound had been 
healed, and an old wrong righted as far as it 
was in mortal power to right it. These were of 
unspeakable value ; yet in the days of con- 
valescence other and less pleasant thoughts had 
begun to crowd upon him. 

There was a sense of great loneliness. His 
sacrifice had been a voluntary one ; but lie had 
never dreamed of this result. Now he found 
himself forcibly brought back to the place which 
he had regarded as lo.st to him for ever; and he 
found an interval as of a whole lifetime between 
the present of this existence and its nearest past. 
He was beginning life again, and it was naturally 
a somewhat difficult beginning. 

This feeling weighed upon him now, as he sat 
with liis face to sun and garden; and he thought 
of the little semi-detached villa at Welding, and 
of that other garden where he had spent so 
many quiet days. In that house, dead to his 
old world and its failures and errors, he had 
commenced a new life under the name of the 
one man who had been faithful through all. 


There, in the first months of his 
burial, he had written his own story, placing 
the old life at the bar and condemning it utterly 
and bitterly. He thought now that lie had 
possibly been too severe upon . himself, and had 
judged too harshly the first failure of an un- 
formed character set before too great a task. It 
might be so. 

Then in that garden — that long, narrow garden 
of which he knew each inch by heart — ^he had 
learned to forget. By this time it was probably 
a tangled wilderness ; yet wmuld it not have 
been best to let him go back and spend the 
balance of his time in the j)kce that kneiv him ? 
The old quiet and peace ivould still be there, 
and he could take nii the threads at the place 
where he had dropped them. Nay, the peace 
would be so much greater for the knowledge 
that he had stepped back into the past to make 
some atonement, and had even been 'granted 
success. 

So he meditated in his despondency, little 
guessing, even at this late hour, what %vas the 
one thing that could make all wmys smooth. 
But Fortune holds in her care the balm for 
every Iniman need ; and if Our Lady of Destiny 
loves a good situation, it is quite as certain that 
she loves to see a player play his part to the 
uttermost upon the stage where she has placed 
him. When she has found such a one she some- 
times gives with both hands freely. 

Presently he heard the sound of a door being 
opened. He could not see from where he sat, 
but knew that it was the door which communi- 
cated with the Chancellor’s grounds. A moment 
later he heard footsteps on one of the paths. 

He listened wdth curiosity, for unless he -was 
mistaken they 'vvere the footsteps of a woman. 
Directly afterwards the walker came into vie-vv, 
crossing at the end of a path on her 'way tovards 
the palace. She seemed, ho-wever, to be looking 
for some oiie, for she paused at the turning to 
glance in each direction before moving on. She 
looked the other ww first, so that lie had a little 
time in which to mark the giuceful form, the 
inovement, the sheen of dark hair in the sun- 
light, the well -remembered profile. Then she 
turned suddenly, looked, and saw him. 

lYlieii she turned, he found that his heart must 
have recognised her steps even at a distance, for 
it was beating tumultuously. After a moment 
of surprise or indecision, she came up the path 
towards the summer-house. 

Again at the threshold she paused. There was 
a constraint upon both of them. 

‘Won’t you come in,’ he asked,. ‘and sit down 
•with me ?’ 

She obeyed at once, and took a chair. It was 
the Emperor’s chair ; but he did not notice now. 
Then she explained. 

‘We came to Baron Quinzell to ask after you, 
and he told us that you would be here. But he 
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said that yoii must not see both of us at the 
same tiinej so he sent me alone.’ 

The Prince nodded. ^Tliat was good of Quin- 
} 5 ell. I ain glad that you found me so soon.’ 
And he wondered why the all-tlionghtful Olian- 
cellor had chosen to send the daughter. Was 
it because she belonged to a new generation, one 
to whicli the first Prince Adrian was a inere 
tradition 1 . 

He had feared a meeting of this kind, for in 
spite of recent events he could not forget what 
these women had suifered through his connection 
with Count Mathias. Now the meeting had 
come suddenly, and he would learn, what their 
feeling was. It was best to learn it first from 
the girl, who had suffered the least. Perhaps 
Quinzell had thought of that 

‘I am glad that you have found me so soon,’ 
he repeated, ‘But now that you have found me, 
what do yon think of me?’ 

He wmndered at his own agitation as he asked 
the <]_uestion. She appeared to know tliat there 
Tvas something behind the jesting tone in which | 
it came. So she answered with deliberation, j 
SBiilmg, hut . pale. 

‘ It would be impossible,’ she said, ‘ to say what | 
think of you.’ 

He noticed the ‘we.’ ‘Is it. good,’ he asked, 
‘or ill?’ 

‘It is good. How should it be otherwise?’ 

With that she looked into his face for the first 
time. Then he began to understand his own 
agi!'.atioii. This came not as a new emotion, liiit 
as a perfect comprehension of what he had felt 
before. It was several moments before lie could 
proceed, and when lie did speak his half-jesting 
kuie was gone. 

‘But have you heard the whole stojy? And 
do you know that I am only here at all by a 
mere chance, that my life is the gift of an 
enemy ? ’ 

A brief silence followed the questions. ‘No,’ 
she replied slowly. ‘ I do not kiiow^ that. I have 
heard the whole story ; but I do not know that. 
Nor does any one else think it,’ 

A flush I’ose to her brows, and she spoke with 
an effort, but with resolve. It v’as as though the 
' woi’ds must needs be uttered. 

‘I think, and know, that it was like this: 
He— the enemy you speak of— thought he was 

- dealing with a man he had known long ago, a 
weak , man . and one he could trample upon. 
He thought.' that he could even kill him, for 
it all seeuicd easy and plain. But wdicn you 

{• resolved to meet him you were not the man. he 
,.7t,, had '.kuown, but one quite different, one whom 
made • Strang. , You ivere a Prince of 
*Stym, one greater than., he, and nobler. At the 

- .last ho began to feel this— that he was opposed, 
hot to m uiikndwn Englishman., or a coward, 

: bat to, another man .altogether. H‘.e ^ could not 
•, mderstand it, and so he gave ymj^ afraid ; but 


it was not bis mercy that saved you, but your 
own nobleness. That is what I think — and what 
I know.’ 

The Pi'ince felt that his every pulse was throb- 
bing violently. It was not what she said, but 
the glimpse whicli her words gave him of lier 
thoughts as regarded himself. Conviction came 
to him suddenly, and as it came his whole 
views of the world were changed. New life 
ran in his veins ; bright visions of life, of work, 
of happiness, rose before him. Loneliness — why, 
there need be no loneliness ! 

It was only fur a little wliile ; then the flood 
ebbed. He T,vas old, or, at least, past the meridian 
of life. He had just made an absurd mistake. 
What lie thought he had seen in her was all on 
his own side, not on hers — it could not be. It 
ha<l called him back to life, to honour, to sacri- 
fice, as love often calls a man. It had saved 
him and restored him. He saw it clearly now. 
But that must be the end. 

‘ So,’ he said quietly, ‘ you think it was 
pity that made a prince of me? Pity is very 
powerful.’ 

She made no answer. In the disillusionment of 
the minute he became bitter again. Gazing away 
down the path, he saw, some little distance off, 
a beautiful rose-bush just bursting into bloom. 
He drew lier attention to it. ' 

‘ Look at that,’ he said. ‘ It is coming into 
bloom just as the frosts are approaching to 
destroy it. It is a foolish tiling that flowers so 
late in the year. Yet it is an enibleni of mail}' 
other things that come too late.’ 

Naturally she failed to take his meaning u];ioii 
the instant, quick though, her instincts v’cre ; 
and, wdiile they sat in silence for a moment, they 
heard a sound of footsteps. 

‘ It is my servant,’ he said. ‘ I told liini to be 
back in an hour. It has been a short ljuur.’ 

She rose. ‘ I fear that I have been here too 
long,’ she said, ‘Baron Qumzell said only a little 
while. I think I must go.’ 

It was just as well U-hat she should go, be 
decided. Yet even then the longing came back 
upon him with new force, coupled with, a fierce 
resentment against all that stood between. 

‘Will you come again?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘To-morrow,’ she replied, ‘we go down to 
Cronia.’ 

Then she gave him her hand, once more look- 
ing him ill the face. Probably there was more 
in his face than he knew, and x>orhaps she saw 
there that the old mood had fallen upon him, 
the old diffidence and self-distrust. When she 
saw that, she also saw the meaning of his 
reference to the things in life that came too 
late. 

She went down the |>ath towards the door by 
which she had entered the garden. It haj)pf3ned 
that as she went she had to |>nss the. rose-bush; 
which had auggested his- bitter parable f' ahd . she 
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went slowly, thinking, I believe, of those words 
and the hopelessness of his tone. So as her eyes 
fell tipon the roses a great thought came to her. 
For the Prince, watching her going, saw that she 
paused, full in his sight, beside the bush. Bhe 
plucked one of the blossoms, and fastened it in 
her bosom. Then she appeared to notice that 
he saw her, for she hastened to escape from, his 
view. 

At once he miderstood. His heart thundered, 
his visions returned, and he saw that from the 
beginning every tiling had l;»eeii drawing to this 
end. There was Bothing in the way, after all ; 


he was not old, and his love was youtliful. In 
a flash of memory and revelation he saw that 
Quinzell— the omniscient Quinzell — the friend of 
his boyhood, had read him from the first, and 
had guessed the power whicli had brought him 
back from the dead. And it was Quinzell that 
had sent her here to-day ! 

He signed to the a]3proaching seriraiit. ‘ Go,^ 
he cried hoarsely ; * call her back.’ 

The man flew. She had jast reached the door 
when he overtook her and delivered his message. 
And she turned back. 

THE END. 


A M O ir N T A I F OF GOLD. 



I IST olden, times it was said there were 
‘seven wonders of the world ^~the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the lianging 
Gardens at Babylon, the Colossus 
at Bhodes, and other creations of 
the genius and labour of man ; but, 
compared with these, the wonders of nature 
known at the day are as seventy times 

seven, and are found in every part of this grand 
old earth. We have read in fabulous story of 
mountaiiis of gold; but we supx:)osed tliat such 
miracles of nature existed only in the visions 
of poets and roinaiicists. However, it is known 
to many that a veritable mountain of golden ore 
exists in Queensland, the suniiy state of the new 
Australian Commonwealth. This mountain is 
now being tunnelled and lei’-elled, and its stone 
crushed and passed through chemical x'^TOcesses. 
Ill one year over three hundred and twenty-three 
thousand ounces of pure gold were extracted ; and 
the value of the mine once rose in the share 
inai’ket to more than seventeen millions sterling ! 

Travelling in central Queensland a few months 
ago, curiosity induced us to visit this mountain 
of gold, which is situated about twenty-fi\''e miles 
from the poxmlous city of Eockhampton. The 
train by which we made the journey runs some 
distance through, o];)en forest-country, timbered 
mainly with bloodwood, box-gums, and iron-bark 
trees, and up a very steep ridge called the Bazor 
Back to a range of moimtains stretching for miles 
from north to south, where the air is cool and 
pleasant after the heat and dust of the city. As 
this famous mine is approached great activity is 
apjjarent. A busy and thriving township has 
arisen, with its hotels, stores, hospital, churches, 
and School of Arts ; and though some of the 
buildings are rougbly constructed, and in the 
streets steep natural runnels and blocks of stone 
are likely to arre,st the jirogress of the unwary 
pedestrian, thex^o is a buzz of business and evi- 
dences of enterprise that augur well for the future 
prosjKirity and shapeliness of this mountain-town. 
We hear the clanging of machmery, and oeca- 


sionally the sullen boom of a blasting explosion ; 
and the smolce from the furnaces and various 
peculiar chemical odours make the atmosphere 
less bright and invigorating. 

On aj)pliGatioii at the office, the manager 
readily gives permission to go over the works ; 
and after a change of dress and payment of lialL 
a-crowii to a fund for the heneflt of the miners, 
the %dsitors are ]pi’ovided with a guide, wdio .shows 
them the p)rocess from start to finisli by wliicli 
the common -looking stone quarried fro,m this 
remarkable mountain is made to yield gold of 
the finest quality for the- Mint or the jewellers’ 
workshop. 

In the immense tunnels made in the mountain, 
tier on tier, are men busily at work blasting and 
hewing the stone and loading it on trucks, which 
convey it to buckets that are lowered down from 
one platform to another until the huge crushing 
machines are reached ; then the ore is carried 
forward by trucks and buckets to the furiiaec.s, 
vdiere it is roasted and made x^orous for the .llall- 
Bichard chlorination process. The ore is now 
l)laced in large barrels and treated with chloride 
solution, under high pressure ; and afterwards it 
is disclmrged into leeching-vats, fitted with sand 
and gravel filters, directly underneath. 

After being repeatedly washed, it is finally made to 
percolate through perforated board-work covered 
with cheese-cloth, and next through a bed of 
charcoal. This precipitates the gold, and leaves 
it in shining lieax^s of fine dust on the surface. 
The whole x^rocess is full of intense interest to 
the visitor. The grandeur and riches of nature 
are there, and also the science and ingenuity of 
man. More than one million pounds have been 
spent on the machinery, the gigantic dams for 
the storage of water, and the workings ; about 
eighteen hundred men are constantly employed ; 
and, as the mine is lit ux^ with electricity, relays 
of miners continue the work day and night. 

Mount Morgan is somewhat oval-shaped at the 
base, being about a mile and a half at its longest 
measurement and Iialf-a-miie at its shortest. It 
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scipitoxisly from the banks of a 
d tile Dee to the height of five 
•d attains at its doine-like summit 
elve hundred feet above the level 
ere was nothing in the outward 
e mountain to distinguish it from 
itains of the range ; it had the 
opes and gullies, and the same 
m covered its surface as could be 
round. The farming settler and 
randering over this hilly region 
of the treasure stored beneath, 
letimes find alluvial gold in the 
kSj and pick up a boulder heavily 
he precious metal ; hut that there 
mitain of auriferous ore waiting 
by men of energy and enterprise 
heir minds. The gold was care- 
stone which, in outward appear- 
ightly from the ordinary metallic 
soil around. 

' was made almost accidentally, 
days of settlement in central 
cotcli family named Gordon took 
m. the slopes of the Ra7.or Back, 
lal purchases extended their run 
creek Avhich divided the slopes 
itain, and X>artly up one of its 
)cked their land with sheep and 
savoured to win a living from it • 
access. Among other inisfortuiies, 

' of their cattle died through eat- 
j weed wdiich grew abundantly in 
)od, and so their sons were obliged 
inestead for work elsewhei-e. One 
lexander Gordon, found employ- 
Morgans, mining speculators living 
sler, a few miles from Ilockham])- 
.ander Gordon was the daughter 
who had often driven his cattle 
b, and watered them at the streams 
>ase of the mountain ; and she had 
ler father a piece of gold-bearing 
in a creek there. Gordon showed 
he Morgans, who at once saw its 
fered him twenty pounds if he 
!in the spot where it was found, 
ed to do ; and the two Morgans, 
themselves in Rockhampton with 
iS for a prospecting tour, started 
nice of Gordon to find this modern 

King over the ranges, they reached 
bhe gold, was supposed to be; but 
t investigations were very discour- 
stone they crushed yielded little 
b a tropical downjioiir of rain set 
gullies and creeks became flooded 
rents, so they had to seek a place 
he mountain, Kext morning, as 
ued, they were in ‘such a soddened 
id condition that they, decided to 


make iheir way back; but this was difficult 
because of the floods. Therefore they moved 
to higher ground, swimming across creeks and 
climbing up the steep sides of ravines, and at 
last reached a spur of the mountain, where they 
found a Chinaman’s hut. In this shelter they 
made a fire, dried their clothes, and ate a hearty 
meal. 

After the rain had cleared off, one of the 
brothers, accompanied by Gordon, determined to 
prospect around the neighbourhood to see if any 
gold could be found there. When they had gone 
about two miles — Gordon being some distance 
off— Morgan saw a big black boulder which he 
thought had some gold in it, so he broke a piece 
off and put it in his pocket. He also noticed 
that all along a reef there were similar stones ; 
and, without telling Gordon of his discovery, 
he broke pieces off, and on his return showed 
them to his brother, uko was still resting in 
the luit. 

Leaving Gordon in the hut, the two Morgans 
went down to the nearest water-hole, wdiere they 
crushed and washed the ore, and to their sur- 
prise and immense gratification found that these 
pieces of boulder yielded, as they said, ^inore 
gold than stone.’ On exploring the country 
around, they found that tlie wdiole mountain- 
side appeared to be of the same kind of gold- 
bearing stone. The discovery was kep^t from 
Gordon, as his family ^^till owned some of the 
land ; and after having the ore assayed in Rock- 
hampton, the Morgans bought the Gordons’ land 
for the paltry sum of a pound an acre, and after- 
wards secured the rest of the land on. similarly 
easy terms. Thus the Morgans became the 
owners of this famous natural tumulus of buried 
wealth, this wonderful Australian El Dorado. 

The mountain, which was formerly named the 
Ironstone Mountain, was now called Mount 
Morgan, after its discoverer. Soon a small com- 
pany was formed and registered ; and the brotliers 
Morgan, with one or tv^o others who had secured 
shares, commenced mining operations. The rich- 
ness of the stone was unparalleled, and the news 
of this discovery was soon wired over the world. 
Speculators in many countries felt the throb of 
a new sensation, and the share markets became 
mercurial wntli excited buyers and sellers ; rings 
were formed, and no sinali amount of suspected 
jobbery practised ; shares rose to enormous prices, 
then fell far below their value, and thus many 
were ruined ; tliere were lawsuits over adjoining 
claims, and supposed questionable transactions 
occurred; fortunes were made and lost and 
regained; but amid all these variations of specu- 
lation and fortune the wonderful, output of gold 
continued. Since 1882, when the discovery was 
made, over two million and a quarter ounces of 
gold have been obtained; and the latest reports 
issued by the company state that for some 
decades, at least, there will be no. diminution 
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of the steady yield of gold which has been so 
long continued. Even when the mountain is 
levelled, gold will be found to a considerable 
depth beneath its base. 

For miles around Mount Morgan prospecters 
have searched in vain for another mountain of 
gold. Much ■ .speculation has been indulged in 
respecting its origin, and various theories have 
been advanced as to how, in the dim and distant 
past, this wonderful mass of golden ore was 
created. It has been an enigma bard to solve, 
■and geologists have differed in opinion. Mr Jack, 
tlie Queensland Government geologist, whose re- 
searches in the district have occupied consideralde 
time, has reached the conclusion that ‘notliing 
but a thermal spring in the open air’ could have 
deposited this rich ore. He says : ^ Tlie frothy 
and cavernous condition of the silicious sinter 
of Mount Morgan may be accounted for by the 
-escape of steam while the silica was yet (after 
the deposition on the evaporation of the water) 
in the gelatinous condition so frecxuently observed 
in the deposits of hot-springs. The aluminous 
silicates represent the familiar outbursts and 
hows of mud. The iron oxides appear to have 
been deposited in some cases along with the 
silica and alumina, and in others to have been 
deposited later — its solvent fluid having been, as 
it were, injected into the iiiterstices, vesicles, and 
caverns of the silica and alumina. In some cases 
it may have been originally pyrites, as it now 
and then occurs in cubical hollows. Calcareous 
sinter is very common in silicious springs, and 
its absence from I^Ionnt Morgan must needs 
imply the local absence of limestones among the 
rocks from which the spring was fed. The silica 
would he found abundantly in the quartzites, and 
alumina in the shales and - graywackes, of the 
country in the neighbourhood, and, possildy, both 
silica and alumina may have come in part from 
a deep-seated underlying granite. The gold, and 
to some extent the iron, may have been dissolved 
out of the iron pyrites of such reefs as the 
Mundic reef seen in Mundic Creek, a creek close 
by : the gold possibly by chlorine produced by 
the contact of hydrochloric acid derived from 
the decomposition of chlorides with manganese, 
which occurs sparingly in the form of pyrolusite 
along with the ironstone of Mount Morgan.’ 

This plausible and interesting analysis of the 
peculiar metallic formation has, liowever, been 
disputed. Mr Cameron, another geologist of 
some repute, argues that it belongs to the 


order of ‘ eruptive rocks ;’ that its origin was 
‘volcanic.’ He says : ‘ Although it serves no 
good purpose to dogmatically assert that gold 
can only be met with in rocks of a certain 
age, yet I may mention the fact that hitlierio 
it has been found in greatest abundance in the 
quartz veins that traverse altered x^uleozoie slates, 
and particularly where eruptive rocks junction 
with strata of Ganibrian and Silurian age. It is 
also a generally accepted fact that the original 
home of gold is in the granular eruptive rocks 
of a granitic and liornbleiidic character, where 
it is found disseminated in infinitesimal particles 
throughout their mass ; and as 1 have noticed 
that eruptive rocks of a granular character, 
belonging to the secondary igneous system, are 
to he found not only traversing the Mount 
itself, hut in its immediate neighbourhood, we 
have nut far to seek for the original source of 
its gold.’ 

There is also the combustion theory held 
by some, who suppose that the origin of the 
auriferous deposits were due to the decomposition 
or oxidation of an immense pyrites lode ; that 
while in a molten state this came in contact 
with water containing salt, that chlorine was 
generated, and the gold originally contained in 
the pyrites was dissolved into chloride of grjld, 
which was finally precipitated in a finely mixed 
condition into the substance of tlie stone. 

These and otlier theories may each have been 
adopted by geologists ; but probably no certain, 
explanation of this extraordinary aggregation of 
particles of gold in this metallic formation — in 
some places three thousand ounces to the ton — 
may ever be given, Nature’s operations are often 
inscrutable. How in the dim abyss of the past 
she wrought in secret to prepare for the energy ' 
of man niUBt ever he shrouded in mystery. 
Her mighty throes of volcanic fire; her. sub- 
terranean. crucibles where her chemical forces 
pulverised and mingled all kinds of mineral sub- 
stances for the service of humanity ; her vast 
torrential floods sweejoing down the craggj^ ranges 
and conveying and mixing the glittering grains 
of valuable metals with the commoner soil : all 
tdiese convulsions we know were taking j^Iace in 
bygone ages, leaving their traces to-day ; and 
out of these mysterious convulsions this mar- 
vellous mountain of golden ore was upheaved. 
Man is levelling it now, and dispersing its treasures 
over the earth, but it will ever be remembered 
as one of nature’s wonders. 
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MR MORRIS’S HAT. 



S'm! Hi 

1-1 il 


< is about a cheque, David,’ said 

Gladys, ^ and I want you to assure 
papa that you will stop payment 
and that sort of thing immediately. 
David, what the matter V 


David, what the matter^ 

Well might she ask and look 
at me with a face wdiich bore at least one more 
wrinkle added to the other two ! 

I am not a fainting man, nor timorous save a.s 
regards my ambitions ni>oii Gladys herself ; but 
when I heard these words I knew instantly what 
w’as to follow. Doubtless my eyes stood well out 
of tbeir sockets in the approved melodramatic 
way. iSievertheless, I attempted to smile. 

^Go on, dear,’ I said with difficulty. ^Let 
me hear the whole story.’ 

‘But you looked so horribly friglitened 1’ 

‘Professional instinct, Gladys,’ I inurmured. 
.‘Well, what about this cheque?’ 

‘ It was for ten thousand pounds, dear,’ she 
continued, softly, as if out of consideration for 
my nerves. ‘ Papa wrote it at the office in order 
. to get it cashed at the Bank after luncheon. 
It was to pray those German Pleinsen people, I 
think he sank Well, he put it in the lining of 
his hat.’ 

Idiot that I was 1 Hud I not often chuckled 
to myself at this eccentricity in Mr Morris? 
lie -would enter the Bunk, remove his hat, 
Y>lace it on the counter, and take from it 
the bills or cheques he wished to deposit or 
cash. Once he had condescended to explain that 
he considered his hat the safest of pockets in the 
London streets. Tldeves do not think of picking 
hats. 

‘He put it in the lining of his liat^ you were 
saying.’ 

With these words, I encouraged Gladys to 
continue, for she had stopped at my exclamation 
of dismay. 

‘Yes, and he took it with him, of course, like 
that to the club. There he Iiad a little nap after 
; das luncheon, and it was when he woke up and 
looked for the cheque that he found it was 
gone. The man -who brought him here in the 
. “ cab said all he could say was “Get me home at 
once I” There was a doctor in the dining-room, 
k'::!- it was a paralytic seissure ; but Dr 

^ liicliardson domPt think it was quite that, for 
^ die can talk, quite plainly now. It was the shock, 
. ; no doubt, for the cheque was payable to bearer. 

, - lie has been working much too hard for years, 

, poor papa, and. you must go up to him, David, 
and , convince lam that there is nothing to worry 
about, for of coui’se you will stop payment and 
that' .-kiiil. 'Oh,, David, if you knew 

, relief it was: to ' me just now to hear 


your voice! He has talked of you a good deal 
the last da 3 por two.’ 

‘Has he, dear?’ I asked, through the mi.st of 
my misery. 

‘Yes, David. He has such a very high opinion 
of you as a man of business.’ 

The bitterness of it! And the simplicity of 
the dear girl in smiling a bright responfeive 
smile to mine! Well, it was something that I 
could wear that deceitful cloak to such advantage. 

‘Now you will go to him, David?’ she said. 

I nodded. It -vvonld depend entii»ely npon his 
state of health whether or not I told him the 
whole calamitous history of the cheque. I fob 
lowed Gladys like a man in a dream. She was 
lost to me, that seemed certain ; but I was too 
stunned just thou to realise what that melan- 
choly fact would mean. 

I was .still a man in a dream when I stood 
before Mr I\f orris, took his trembling hand, and 
hoped he was better. 

He looked veiy statuesque in the old-fashioned 
screened arm-chair in front of the fire. His 
voice had none of its usual steel}’- ring, and 
though his profile was .severe his e,yes were not. 

‘ Tills is very kind of you,’ he said gently. ‘ 1 
have been inexcusably foolish.’ 

Gladys intervened to explain that I knew the 
circumBtances. 

‘lie has only come up, dear payia, to tell you 
that tliere is not the slightest reason for anxiety, 

I because, of course, no One -would think of cashing 
such a cheque as that except for yourself.— Would 
.they;?’,. 

She appealed to me. Her father’s eyes were 
upon me. 

‘No one but a madman,’ I replied. ‘You — 
wrote no letter then, nor scut the cheque by — 
by hand V 

‘No, no,’ said Gladys. ‘It was niLsing from 
his hat in the club.’ 

‘ Old fool ! ’ murmured Mr ^Morris, with a sigh 
which seemed to have the efiect of letting his 
head sink upon his breast. He gazed at the fire 
instead of at me. 

Abiathar Morris calling himself an old fool 1 
Confused to distraction though I was, this novel 
situation impressed me. He was changed indeed. 

‘You are nothing of the kind, dear payia,’ said 
Gladys. She knelt by his side and fondled him, 

: so that he gave up his reverie and began to toy 
with her pretty hail*. 

I ikre say I ought to be ashamed to confess 
that the beginnings of tears came into my eyes 
as I looked at this fair picture. They were 
utterly selfish tears. What was I not losing in 
losing such a giii? , ; , 
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But Gladys liei’self peeped up at me witli a 
patlietic little smile, and misread my eyes. 

*Oh papa, dear,’ slie whispered, *lie does look 
so tired. Any one w^oiild think we had lost the 
monej^ and he was sorry for us ! ’ 

She said this archh% with her head on her 
father’s knees. The old gentleinaii roused himself 
at tlie words. 

< Nonsense, child,’ he said feebly. ''Mr Hartley 
knows well enough that there is no real risk of 
that. — Don’t you ? ’ 

‘There ought to be none, sir,’ I replied firmly, 
in desperation. 

‘ None, of course,’ he said, though still as if he 
cirn^ed assurances in the inattex’. ‘But — you will 
do all that is necessary — in case I am confined 
to the house? Mr Boots null act for me in my 
ahseiice,’ 

Mr Boots was the confidential clerk at Morris 
Limited. 

We are strange creatures. Though I was as 
wretched as, it seemed to me, I ever could be on 
eartb, something prompted me to continue to 
play the part of comforter, and I took the cue. 

‘It 'will be all right, sir, never fear,’ I said. 

He nodded several times to the lire, tlien 
lowered his head and whispered to Gladys. I 
heard what he said : 

‘Don’t let him go without a glass of wine!’ 

I ought to have been staggered by the kind- 
liness of such an. injunction. No such thing, 
liowever. I smiled and took it as a matter of 
course; also Gladys’s eager assent. But I could 
not touch the w'ine when it came to decanter 
and glass. 

Ere then Mr Morris had bade me ‘Good-night’ 
in a tone tliat was new as applied to me. He 
had further hoped I; would look in the next 
evening. And Gladys and I had gone down- 
stairs hand-in-hand, for how could I refuse the 
dear little hand which offered itself to me outside 
her father’s room ? 

‘He has become fund of you, Davie,’ she said 
briglitly, as we descended the stairs. ‘So sudden, 
too !’ ■ 

This she added mischievously. 

I was in such a humour that if Tom Bowers 
and his son had appeared before me in that moment 
I would have tried to strangle the pair of them. 
It was the shock that had changed Mr Morris 
by reminding him of his mortality and making 
him think of Gladys’s future. He believed I was 
a good and strong man, able to make his daughter 
happy ; and he felt that he owed me atonement 
for his earlier doubts. The pair of villains 1 

Once outside the house I was no longer a man 
In a dream. The desire for vengeance of the con- 
, \'entioiial kind in such circumstances sent me 
speeding back to the West End and to a police- 
station. 

, .Here my narrative was received and recorded 
. df ily» 


‘It is a pity the Paris trains have left,’ I was 
informed. 

‘ Wire to Dover, Folkestone, NewliaYen, and 
Southampton immediately,’ I said. 

The inspector showed sympathy for me in my 
state of simplicitj’'. ‘You think tlie man would 
not attempt to disguise himself?’ lie asked. 

‘ Then wire to the French ports and request 
them to examine all passports.’ 

But this, too, was just as puerile a, suggestion 
as the other. I had to resign myself, go away, 
and return to Brondesbury with a feeling that 
the heavens had fallen and that I was mixed 
up inextricably in the wreckage. 

The night tliat ensued was about the worst I 
had ever spent. It really wasn’t a great deal to 
me to realise that my career in the Bank was 
as good as ended; for wliat would the directors 
say about my criminal imprudence in cashing such 
a cheque even on the strength of an excellently 
forged letter? It was Gladys that I could not 
resign myself to lose. 

Again and again, as I tossed about, I tracked 
the calamity from its end to its ridiculous incep- 
tion. The part which was not as plain to me 
as my own miafortime could be easily guessed 
at. Tom Bowers had done secretarial work for 
Mr Morris before his collapse. He either had, or 
obtained through his son, the necessary office letter- 
paper, and lie must have acted witli tdie celerity 
of genius in yielding to temptation and orraiiging 
his methods. No doubt he had lured his son 
from the office and either persuaded or coinjielled 
him to be confederate in his f el 0115% W"ell, v'eU, 
it makes me weak to think of it all. 

It was as a condemned felon myself that I went 
off to business in the morning. I could and did 
smile now as I thought of the future; hut %vhat 
bitterness wais in that smile! 

I entered the Bank as usual, and there, standing 
at the counter, witli dov/ncast face and bleared 
eyes, the first person I saw was— Tom Bowers! 

‘ You ?’ I cried, so that the clerks turned their 
heads in astonishment. 

‘ Yes, Mr Hartley,’ said Tom Bowers quietly. 

‘ I— -I want to speak to you in private.' 

Tie had soihethiiig inside his frowsy frock-coat. 
I could tell that by the bulge. A furious hope 
took possession of me. 

‘Come this way,’ I said. 

No sooner were we alone, with both doors shut, 
than my glorious intuition was confirmed. The 
sealed packet was laid upon my desk and the 
poor half -maudlin man folded Iiis hands and 
begged fox* mercy. . ' - . : 

‘Not for my own sake, sir — I’m past caring 
what happens to me— but for Willie. As sure as 
I’m standing here’ 

‘Never mind that,’ I said. I patted the poox' 
fellow on the shoulder instead of ringing the bell 
and sending for the police. ‘Tell me how you 
came to do it’ ...... 




By J, E. Whitby 


OST people, if asked to define tlie 
I , special products of Brussels, would 
{ probably reply in a formula which 
I ^ that interesting personage ^ Charlie’s 
i Aunt^' has made almost classic, 
, ^'That% where the lace comes from,^ 

or where the carpets conxe from;’, or even, 

perhaps, That’s wdiere the Brussels sprouts come 


Brussels lace, though much of it is to-day made 
in the environs, is undoubtedly one of the manu- 
factures for which Brussels is as famous as ever ; 
hilt the carpets associated with the name of 
Belgium’s capital are now made at Tournay, and 
the little green succulent sprouts have become so 
widely cultivated as to have no longer any special 
connection with that city. 

However, few' peopde are aware, except those 
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‘Mr Hartley, sir,’ he pleaded, 'he’s honest 
down to the marrow, I swear to you. He— -he’s 
disowned me— isn’t going ever to speak to me 
again; and if I hadn’t come like this he’d have 
given me in charge himself. He was outside when 
you came in, sir, watcliing to see I didn’t slip 
away. I’m proud of such a son ; God forgive 
me, I am.’ 

While he said tliis I was counting the notes, 
though in fact I need not have troubled, for the 
very seals of the packet w’ere unbroken.. 

‘What in the world made you think of such 
a thing?’ I asked, lousing at the fortieth note. 

‘I’d be glad to know that mVvSelf, sir,’ said 
he. ‘Tliat I would. I found it in the hat — tins 
very hat, and first sight I thought something 
ought to come of it. But I was hardly at Picca- 
dilly Oorner when I ran back to give it to the 
porter to give to Mr Morris. There I saw them 
helping him iiito a cab, and when I heard the 
word given for Broiidesbnry I held back, sir. 
They said he’d had a seizure. That did for me, 
sir. The thought of all that money, and living 
in comfort out of England, to(|k hold of me like 
a panorama. I went and borrowed a sheet of 
paper , and an envelope from Willie and made 
him get ten minute.s’ leave. You know the rest, 
sir ; and, whether it’s Portland or Dartmooi*, I’ll 
bear it for the comfort of knowing Willie will 
always run stx*aight,’ 

The notes were right. 

‘It will be neither Portland nor Dartmoor, if I 
have any influence with Mr Morris, Bowers,’ I said. 

‘ Sir ! ’ he said bewildered. 

As for me, I laughed iu Spite of everything, 
a sort of half-delirious laugh, and held out my 
hniid to poor Tom Bowers. 

‘Don’t be such a fool again/ I said ; ‘and if 
you like to call a?id have a chat later in the 
afternoon we’ll see wlmt can he done for you/ 

He left the room with tears of gratitude on 
his cheeks. I soon followed him ; and, after call- 
ing on Mr Roots, and wiring to Mr Morris, h had 
the immeasurable satisfaction of myself handing 
the ten thousand pounds to the former gentleman 
to pay the account for which the cheque was drawn. 

In iny telegram I merely told Mr Morris that 


the cheque had come to me, and asked for his 
instructions. These were admirably suited to the 
situation. 


Poor Tom Bowers liad in his confession set 
me a good example. It remained to be seen 
what woidd come of mine wdien I humbled my- 
self to Glad3^s’s father. I did not make it that 
evening completely. Gladys herself beard it and 
gave me full absolution, but thought her father 
might be better able to hear it the following 
evening. This was merely a sweet, fond artiflee 
in her to spare me. Bhe broke the curious 
history to Mr Morris the next day, and it was 
due to her loving talent that he took the highest 
possible view of my reticence in the matter. 
When I went upstairs to him and began to 
assume the demeanour of a penitent the old 
gentleman stopped me with upraised hand. 

‘I have already received explanatory intelli- 
gence on the subject, Mr Hartley/ he said, with 
overdone formality. ‘ You may be congratulated 
on your mediatrix. I, her father, say it. You 
are a fortunate fellow, David.’ The change in 
his tone and the smile with which he offered me 
Ills hand perfected my contentment. 


There is little more to say about this odd — 
and blessed— misadventure of a hat, to which I 
believe I owe my impending marriage. 

Young Bowers was amply forgiven b}" Glad^’^s’s 
father. Mr Morris appears to be piretty much 
his old self again physically, though Wonderfully 
softened iu other respects. He no longer, how- 
ever, carries his cheques ou the top of his head. 
I myself have taken Tom Bowers in hand. He 
has been enabled to invest one liniidred pounds 
in a small business concern of which he is proud 
to be the managing clerk, and if portents go for 
liny thing, drink will never again get the better 
of. him.' ■ . ' 

As for the fateful hat itself, I persuaded Tom 
Bowers to sell it to me for one hundred pounds. 
Gladys veiy amiably agrees with me that I may, 
if I please, pay lifelong respect to it as a hiunide, 
yet competent agent, under Providence, of my — 
that is, our — future happiness. 
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commercially interested, that certain villages that 
liaiig round the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city like a fringe on some sheltering- mantle can 
make the proud boast that they supply a vegetable 
seldom or never cultivated in England, France, or 
Germany, but which is exported to these countries 
in enormous quantities. 

To those unaware of the important part chicory 
plays in the industrial scheme of Belgium, the 
name only conjures \vp a recollection that the 
root of this plant dried in a kiln to a fourth of 
its weight, and roasted till it is again reduced by 
25 per cent., serves when ground to adulterate 
coffee, to Avhich it imparts a slightly bitter taste, 
while the brownish tinge acquired by its infusion 
rejoices the careful housewife by the look of 
strength which it imparts to the liquid. The 
word may also suggest to those who are interested 
in gardening the dentated leaves resembling those 
of the dandelion, which in certain rare English 
households may he met with in the winter salad, 
and which are obtained by forcing a second top- 
growth from the roots, and blanching. But it is 
for yet another form of chicory-cultivation that 
Brussels is renowned — and for Brussels read the 
neighbourhood, the vegetable being known as 
ehicoree de Bruxelles; and the plant thus produced 
stops a gap in the round of garden produce for 
the Continental dinner-table that otherwise might 
be unpleasantly felt. 

Chicory, which botany tells us is known in its 
wild state as succory, and to whose genus the 
endive (well esteemed since classic times) also 
belongs, has a root somewhat resembling a carrot. 
It is of a dirty-brownish colour without, but 
white within. For many years the toxi-growth 
has been much esteemed as a vegetable in Belgium ; 
and as long ago as 1860 M. van Cutsem, of 
Evcre, had the happy idea of crossing the chicory 
with the endive-— to which, as has been said, it is 
allied — to secure larger jilants. His example was 
generally followed, and the recognition of the 
chicory as a stax>le article of food has caused its 
cultivation to spread from Seharbeek, where it 
was first started, to Evere, Haren, Woluwe St 
Etienne, Grainhem, and recently to Dieghem and 
Melslmoek, It is the top-growth which, like 
seakale, serves as a dish for the table, and it is 
cultivated in much the same manner; though, 
instead of being raised from established roots, it 
is grown from fresh -plimts raised by seed every 
year. This is sown about April, and in October 
the chicory is plunged into long beds of a light, 
rich compost, which comx>letely covers it. Hot 
stable refuse is superposed, which is protected in 
the usual -way from the elements. 

Development is extremely rapid, and in twelve 
clays, if all goes well, the roots are ready for 
cutting ; short, stocky, and beautifully blanched 
shoots Jawing thickly together, awaiting the sharp 
knife, ’^t may be mentioned parenthetically that, 
as a set-off for the English ignorance of tlie value 


of chicory as a vegetable, may be jmt that of the 
Belgian gardeners as to the proper way to grow 
seakale, which is seldom seen in the markets, and 
alwa 3 ^s long, stringy, and to our idea valueless. 

Chicory, which has a slightly bitter taste that 
is not disagreeable, is cooked in a similar fashion 
to seakale. It bears abundantly, the harvest 
lasting until April or even May, and the demand 
is ever increasing. Brussels chicory has indeed of 
late years assumed so imx^ortaiit a position as an 
article of trade that syndicates have been formed 
for its exportation, one of which numbers six 
hundred meml,)ers. These men occupy themselves 
with the collection of the ready- j>acked baskets 
from the growers, and regulate the despatch, prices, 
&c. The best quality exported goes to the Paris 
markets, where the consumption is enormous, from 
sixty to eighty francs being paid per hundred 
kilos. Lille and the other northern towns of 
France take an inferior quality. The exx>erises of 
export to Paris by express train, including delivery 
and the various duties, works out at about twenty* 
live to thirty centimes per kilo, so there is a good 
profit. The best chicory is sold in Brussels at 
about thirty to sixty centimes a kilo ; but much 
that looks good, and is as large in circumference 
as the wrist, is hawked about in barrows at a 
much lower rate. There are hut few travellers 
to Brussels in the winter-time "who liave not been 
tenq.^ted into eating it owing to its likeness to 
seakale, and most people like it extremely. Every 
day during the long season wagon-ioads of 
witloof — to give the chicory its Fleniisli name — 
lea^ai Brussels by road or rail ; and some idea of 
the business done in this root, which is almost 
ignored by English market-gardeners, may be 
realised when it is known that, besides the enor- 
mous quantity consumed in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, from ten thousand to twenty thousand 
kilos is about the weight despatched daily. 

Some of the younger chicory-growers are making 
the experiment of heating the beds with liot-water 
X)ipes instead of by the old system. The new 
idea claims to have the advantage of economy,, 
while the heat can be regulated ; and as the> 
plants are grown in long sheds, they are better 
protected against violent wind-storms or excessive 
cold. The installation in use is of the most 
simjde kind, being only four iron jupes connected 
with a boiler and furnace, and running under the-, 
long beds of earth. The heat being evenly dis- 
tributed, the plan is said to work admirably and 
to punduce splendid plants ; and as stable refuse 
is extremely dear in Brussels in winter, when the. 
chicory-farmers most need it — as much as fifty 
francs (two pounds) being asked for a small cart- 
load — the new system is likely to supersede the 
old, especially as the rainwater occasionally, even 
under the best management, filters througli the 
stable refuse and discolours and spoils the plants, 
for market. 

The patriotic Englishman naturally wonder-V 
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on learning of tlie large trade done in Belgium 
hy cultivating a vegetable that appears to give 
excellent results, why the marlvet-gardciiers in his 
own country do not attempt to raise chicory for 
the table. Many of them, perhaps, have not 
considered the matter, and some may have heard 
that for an xmoxplained reason chicory in this 
form is said not to be cultivable elsewhere ; and 
the Bruxellois declare that even with their own 
growers in charge the plant will not give the 
same generous response as in its native land. 
Many such experiments have been made in 


France ; but the bitter Uiste 'which is one of the 
characteristics of the chicory, and which connois- 
seurs enjoy, was quite lost, and only an insipid 
vegetable produced. 

Even the chicory-plant has not escaped the 
microbe that haunts us all, waking or sleeping ; 
and if grown too long in the same soil, develops 
a rotting disease of the roots. Become a lady of 
fashion (for in French it is ‘/a cliicoTeV\ she, like 
the rest of her sex, requires that frequent change 
of surroundings which is the result of a very high 
state of cultivation. 


UEMINISOENOES OF AN INDIAN MILITARY 
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By ‘JuNGCL ’Wallah.’ 


HI.— HUHTIKO DOWS A DACOIT AND HIS GANG. 
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■ iB stated in the first part of these 
reminiscences, we found on reach- 
ing headquarters that there was 
I more work before iis — namely, the 
i hunting down of a noted Dacoit 
leader and his gang. As a pre- 
liminary, I will give a summary of the iiifornia- 
tiou brought by our spy, and also some particulars 
respecting the robber-leader and his followers. 

Ill India, as a rule, reliable information could 
always be obtained in these days by paying for 
it liljeraily. All coinmanding officers were able 
to do so, as the Government of India made pro- 
vision for this, and, having selected the best 
men to command these military police battalions, 
allowed them to use their discretion on many 
occasioiiB, and to act as they considered best, 
according to circumstances— in short, they were 
not hamjjered by red tope. 

Our spy's information was that a gang all 
well armed and well mounted, led by tlie 
noted Dacoifc named Luckwar, had started from 
the native state of Dutteeah, ’which was over a 
hundred miles from the borders of our district, 
and were making for a rich money -lender’s 
house some seventy miles from our headquarters, 
o' Their object was to attack the vilhige at night, 
I;'', and if the inhabitants resisted, set fire to the 
money-lender’s house and rob him of all the 
■ - cash they could lay their hands on. The Bacoits 
> - were , well a\wxre that the money-lender had a 
- large sum hidden; in fact, two men in league 
'.'. /.. with tile, gang Irad been in the maiAs service, and 
V -could point out where the treasure was buried. 
Our spy hud lived with the Bacoits for three 
days, ^ving pretended to join them ; and during 
their .comultations, which were held principally 
■, ' at night, he lutd lejirned all their intentions. He 
• was with , them on the tot day^s march, but had 
managed to give, them the slip during the night, 
the Bulteeah, state they were to keep to- 


gether ; but on arriving in British territory they 
intended to scatter into threes and fours, and 
make for a spot in the midst of a forest which 
was about a couple of miles square and within 
three miles of the money-lender’s village. Luck- 
war, the leader, with ten followers, hoped to reach 
the place in four days ; and as it was a very 
dense forest, he intended to stay in it for a day 
or two — that is, until all his scattered forces 
arrived. 

The commanding officer decided at once that 
this little job must be done sharply if we were 
to make a successful capture ; but to succeed he 
must have infantry to drive the Bacoits out of 
the forest, if they got into it. The difficulty was 
how to get the infantry within striking distance 
of the spot, which was nearly seventy miles off. 

However, before describing uur operations, I 
will give a brief biography of Luckwar, the 
leader. .. .. ' ■ ■ 

Before the Mutiny, .Luckwar had been a trooper 
in one of our irregular cavaliy regiments. .He 
was a fine man, standing six-fect-four in liis 
stockings, and a splendid rider, but a bad lot in 
many ways, Having, in a paroxysm of jealousy, 
struck his nou-commisBioiied officer, he was tried 
by court-martial and sentenced to be flogged and 
then dismissed the service. 

When this occurred, early in. 1857, he and a 
few other bad characters organised a baud of 
highway robbers. They carried on their depreda- 
tions very successfully for a month or two, 
frequenting, as a rule, the main roads to Agra 
and Meerut, waylaying stage-coaches, the Govern- 
ment mails, and any rich native travelling in a 
pallm. On one occasion the gang, headed by 
Luckwar, fell upon the Judge of Mynpiiree, 
who was on his way to Agra to attend the Court 
of Bessions, and shot, him dead* It was, .-not 
tended to attack this officer, but the mistake 
occurred owing to one ol. the gang , having in-, 
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formed the others that the occupant of the falhee 
was a very rich native. However, as murder had 
been committed, warrants were issued for the 
arrest of Luck war and several of his followers. 

Shortly after this event the Mutiny broke out, 
and from that time up to the period I am writing 
of, Luck war had been a daring leader of mounted 
Bacoits ; and during 1857 and j^art of 1858 the 
gang had murdered several wealthy and infiu- 
eiitial natives, and ransacked and burnt down 
many villages without being molested in the least. 
The poor agriculturists were not strong enough 
to offer any resistance ; and as our soldiers and 
police had all mutinied, Ave were unable to stop 
tlie depredations of the gang, so they had a line 
time of it for over a year, 

I will now narrate the arrangements made for 
the capture of Luck war and as many of his gang 
as possible. 

Most of our infantry men were Sikhs of the 
Firozpur and Ludhiana districts in the Punjab, 
who, it is almost needless to state, ax'e born- 
soldiers. The whole of them Avere clamouring 
to be alloAved to join in the hunt ; but it Avas 
decided that only those Avho could ride a camel 
^vould be taken. In a A^ery short time we had a 
hundred men, AAUth tAvo officers, ready to start, 
all knoAAm to be very good camel-riders. 

After selecting our infantry Ave set to work to 
pick out a hundred cavalry, taking care that only 
the best riders and lightest Aveights and the smartest 
horses Avere chosen, as tliere Avas a long distance to 
be got over and only thirty-six hours to do it in. 

The difficulty of getting the indispensable in- 
fantry over the distance in time AA^as overcome 
by the help of the Rajah of Oliuckmuckpur, avIio 
had been loyal all through the Mutiny, and Avitli 
the sanction of Government lie had armed and 
mounted a hundred of his tenants on fast-trotting 
camels. With this little body he had managed for 
sev^eral months to keep order in the Aullages round 
about Chiickmuckpur. Therefore the commanding 
officer decided to ask the Ilajah to lend him 
sixty camels, and the request Avas complied Avith 
at once. So Avithin an hour the infantry — every 
man supplied Avith two hundred rounds of am- 
munition — were mounted, tAVO on. each camel. 
Food for the men and jnwender for the horses 
and camels Ave kneAV we could get on payment 
from the inliabitants of most of the villages ; 
or, should any of the villagers decline to give 
us Avhat Ave needed, Ave Avould do as we had 
had to do before — take what Ave required, giving 
the headman of the village an order for payment 
on the treasury officer at headquarters. 

The first day we got over fifty indes with 
only two camels broken down; but as we had 
about, eight spare animals, this did not cause 
any delay. The cavalry of the party arrived at 
the haltijig-ground two hours after the infantry 
without a single breakdown!. 

, , It may not be generally laiown that the trot- 




ting caniel of India is a A'ery diflerent animal from 
the common baggage-camels Ave sometimes see in 
England going around Avitli circus companies ; the 
trotting camel is as Avell bred as a thoroughbred 
horse, and can trot his eight miles an hour, and 
keep it up for forty or fifty miles Avithout a: 
rest. I merely mention this fact to account fur 
the infantiy mounted on camels getting into camp 
so long before the cavalry. 

In less than aii hour after our arriAM the 
colonel sent otf tAA^o of our men (both noted as 
good scouts) to collect any information, they could 
from the inhabitants of some of the villages near 
the place Ave Avere making for. They Avere 
directed to rejoin us at a small hamlet about 
fifteen miles from the forest, Avhich Ave had made 
up our minds to reach the next morning be- 
tween ten and eleven if all Aveiit Avell. W^e were 
well supplied with good Ordnance Survey maps, 
shoAAdng villages, hamlets, roads, rivers, &c. ; there- 
fore it Avas never very difficult for us to find our 
AA^ay to any given spot. 

W^e had a A-ery good nighFs rest out in the 
open Avithout tents. The inhabitants of the sur- 
roiuiding villages had supplied all Ave Avaiited 
they had had enough of the rebellion, and Ai'ere 
quite delighted to see troops that belonged to the 
British Govermuent. Of course ail w^ere anxious 
to know Aviiere Ave were bound for ; but we knew 
very Aveli that there Avere many traitors about, 
so the men Avere told to give out tliat avc were 
going to Agra to bring back a Amry large amount 
of treasure for the Chuckmiickpur treasury. 
Actually, the place Avhere Ave Avere making for 
Avas in the A^ery opposite direction. 

Well, the next morning, after all of us had 
had a good feed of cJmp^Kiius (a kind of Indian 
scone) Avith milk, and the horses and - camels Avere 
Avatered and fed, we made a start at about seven 
o'clock. 

The caAMry took one route, and the infantry 
on camels took another ; hut Ave all arrived Avithiu 
lialf-an~h.our of each other' at the hamlet that had 
been settled on. Our scouts came in shortly 
afterwards, and brought good noAvs, to tbe elfect 
that they had heard from a landholder that on 
the previous morning, at about eight oklock, he 
had seen nine or ten men armed and mounted 
enter the forest, and about noon several parties 
of threes and fours had also, appeared at the same 
place. Considering this to be very suspicious, he 
had sent a fcAV of his men into the forest Avdth 
some cattle to graze, having w’arnecl tlieni to keep 
a good lookout, and to let him knoAv Avlxat they saw. 
In the evening the men returned Avitli the cattle, 
and. reported that they had seen about seventy 
armed men in the forest, as Avell as thirty liorses, 
and the same number of trotting camels. They 
noticed that each camel was laden with a fairish 
amount, ,0,1 commissariat stores ,; this the rebels 
needed, as the inhabitants of the villages they 
had to pass through would not give th<^m 
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food or fodder imless forced to do so. Tke 
robbers took iro notice of tlie men, as tliey must 
have concluded that they were simx>ly watoliing 
cattle. At the usual time for cattle to leave off 
grazing they brought them out of the forest and 
returned home ; but just after they left a dozen 
more armed and mounted men joined the main 
body. 

As soon as our commanding officer heard this 
he made up his mind that we must imsh on 
at a rapid pace, or Ave Avould be too late to 
surround the Dacoits Avhile in the forest. He 
therefore gave orders for a certain portion of 
the mounted infantry to ride in a direct line 
straight for the money-lender’s village. On ar- 
rival, if they found that no Dacoits had arrived 
in the village they Avere to remain there until 
they heard firing from the direction of the forest, 
Avheii they Avere to mount their camels and to 
advance, so as to prevent the Dacoits escaping 
tOAvards the Aullage. If, however, the robbers 
Avere found in the village, it AA^as to be sur- 
rounded, and no one allowed to pjass through 
the cordon ; at the same time two men on the 
fleetest camels were to be sent back to the main 
body for reinforcements. Of course, they Avere 
also told Avliere they Avould be xiretty sure to find 
us. The oflicer put in command of this party 
AA^as a native in Avhom the utmost reliance could 
be placed for bravery, tact, and sound judgment, 
so Ave kncAV that he AA'Ould act up to the re- 
putation he had made for himself. I Avas put in 
charge of the remaining portion of the mounted 
infantry, and directed to go at a fairish ^lace 
until I arrived Avitliin ffve hundred yards of the 
nor til side of the forest, AAdieii I aa^us to dismount 
my men and skirmish through it Avith flxed 
bayonets. The commanding officer split his caAulry 
into two |,)Drtions : one AA^as told to make for the 
right flank of the forest, ordy live miles off, at a 
steady gallop ; the other half to go to the left 
flank. All were to get Avithin a half a mile 
of the place if xmssible, there to aAvait the 
attack of the infantry, and then to act according 
to circumstances. The colonel aves av ell aAvare 
that these Dacoits avouM fight like fiends; but, 
as they could not stand the bullets and bayonets 
of our infantry very long, they aa’OuM make for 
the .open country that lay in the direction of 
the position occupied by a portion of the mounted 
infantry, or towards the flanks. Hov^ever, it 
mattered little AA^here they Avent, for cavalry or 
mounted infantry they must certainly encounter. 

'• vBy.the, time my party had got Avithin tAvo 
, miles of the forest, our adA^anced scouts reported 
that they had seen ten or tAA-elve men galloping 
vhard towards , it, and that they did not apjiear 
to be scouts, but .were evidently a small detach- 
ment doing their A^erj best to join the main body. 
On i'eceipt of this information I extended my 
camels at dist^hces of fifty yards, and advanced, 
.When we -got to Avithhi fiA^e hundred yards, all 


dismounted, leaving the camels in charge, of a feAv 
men, and pi^^shed on. The Dacoits lay low— in 
fact, they did not fire a shot until Ave w^ere 
right in the forest, and then they gaA^e ns a 
volley ; but they AA^ere so nervous or such bad 
shots that no one Avas hit. A good deal of hand- 
to-hand fighting AAnnt on for a short time;; but 
AAuth fixed bayonets Ave literally drove them out 
into the open. Some made for each flank, others 
for the rear; but AvhicheA’'er Avay they AA^ent 
they AA^ere met by our men. 

We ourselves had twenty -fi An killed and 
AA’oimded. I came out Avith nothing Avorse than, a 
bullet through my helmet. Tliirty of the robbers 
AAnre killed, and the rest of the gang (some 
forty-fi\n) taken p>risoners. Over sixty horses fell 
into our hands, besides no end of loot. Amongst 
the AAnunded was the great LuckA\nr. He had 
fought braAnly, and had done his best to get his 
men to resist to the last; but they had had 
enough of it, and Amy Aviseh’ surrendered. 
LuckAvar, Avitli four of his followers, Avas even- 
tually sentenced to death for the numerous 
murders he and his gang had committed ; the 
rest Avere sent across the sea to the Andaman 
Islands for life. 

For our services the Government of India Avas 
Xffeased to bestoAV the order of C.B. on our 
colonel ; I AA’^as promoted to be second in com- 
mand, and all the men engaged in the expedi- 
tion received a gratuity of three months’ jjay. 
Instantaneous reAA'ard for good service aa^is the 
order of the day, wliich led to our alA\nys being 
able to get more recruits than Ave Avere in 
need of. 


MY NATIVE LAND. 

ALTHOiraii ten thousand miles away. 

With clearer skies above me, 

There never yet has come the clay 
When I have ceased to love thee. 

Dear native land ! thy hues are gray, 

But, all ! how soft and tender; 

I would not for this brighter ray 
That tranquil light surrender. 

So, Avhen I Avander from my home, 

Though kindly friends receive me. 

And gay the scenes through Avliich I roam. 
Thy memories never leave me. 

'Tis for the old familiar Avays 
My wistful heart is sighing; 

I strain my gaze across the haze 
Of space between, us lying. 

Not Time with Iiis destroying touch 
Gan weaken nor can change me ; 

Not distance, for thy charm is such 
That nothing can estrange me. 

Tlie country Avhich has giA^en me birth 
Is dear as is a mother. 

There may he fairer ones on earth, 

But I can love no other, 

CXEUTEimK DaJIIiOW. 

Los AkOELBS, pXLIFOEl^IA, ^ 
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THE LAW LORD AND LESLEY, 


CHAPTER I. 


EMOTE from civilisation as is tlie 
village of Tainisli in Argyllshire, 
a certain March Sabbath morning 
found its rural inhabitants engaged 
in the most conventional act of 
church-going. The harsh-sounding 
bell in the little Idrk- tower, with its impe- 
rious summons, seemed rather to emphasise tlian 
interrupt the brooding peace of the surroundings 
-—the deep, infinite harmony of the hills and 
solitude. 

Nevertheless there were many empty benches 
that morning in the sacred edifice, for it was 
a winter congregation, every man, woman, and 
child among the worshippers being present by 
right of residency from year’s end to year’s 
cud in the parish : all save one, a stranger who 
occupied the Barb iilicaii pew, thereby cliaileng- 
ing, had he known it, the curiosity of the whole 
congregation. 

BaTliulican, a lodge in Glen Eaith, had been 
recently leased for fishing ; hut so expeditiously 
had the arrangement been made that the assembled 
worshippers on this eventful Sabbath moriiing 
were at the obvious disadvantage of knowing little 
or nothing about the new-comer: that he was 
‘ frae Edinburgh ’ constituted the extent of their 
information. It was natural enough, therefore, 
that they should devote their whole hearts and 
minds to supplying the deficiency by a minute 
and careful investigation of his dress, manner, 
and general deportment. Fortunately for himself, 
he appeared oblivious of the eager interest of 
whicli he was the centre, and joined in the 
service with an almost mechanical air of boredom, 
l>lainly demonstrative of thoughts far away. 

Lesley Gordon, the minister’s niece, from her 
place of vantage in the manse pew, found her 
eyes straying again and again to the stranger’s 
profile. There was something about his whole air 
%Yhieh seemed like a fulfilment of one of her 
vague girlish dreams. Beneath that mask of cold 
reserve what possibilities lurked — what sovereignty 
No. T, {All Mights 


of will and all- conquering purpose, significantly 
illustrative to her unsophisticated inind of a 
vanquished fate dragged captive at liis chariot- 
wheels ! 

Involuntarily her eyes glanced from the stern 
silhouette opposite her to the rough-hewn features 
of her cousin, John Mackenzie, by her side : John 
the student, the gold medallist, tlie intellectual 
Goliath of her narrow universe. No, it could not 
be intellect wliich had stamped the difference be- 
tween the two men. John’s luider lip drooped ; his 
head was slouched forward over liis suiiken chest; 
there was an unfinished look about him, with all 
his superiorities of education, 'which struck her 
with a new, sudden force. No, it was certainly 
not intellect, she decided as the last note of the 
paraphrase died away in the throats of tlie choir, 
and at a sign from the precentor they subsided 
reverently hack into their places. 

Once more tlie minister’s voice rose in solemn 
summons to God to he present in their liiidst ; and 
in the rustle which preceded the prayer the stranger 
turned suddenly and met the full gaze of Lesley’s 
puzzled, half-a wakened soul. His eyes lightened, 
and a transitory gleam of interest shot across 
them. The next moment he had bent his head 
forward in his hands ; and during the long 
supplication whicli f ollowed, Lesley’s though ts 
wandered very far from the subject of the 
prayer. . 

‘ Did you notice the new tenant of Barhulican ? ’ 
was the first question her cousin asked her as 
they stepped forth into the noonday brilliance 
once more, 

A fresh breeze had arisen during the morning, 
and Lesley welcomed its cool administrations after 
the oppressive heat of the church. 

‘Yes,’ she replied somewhat vaguely. 

‘ They are all wondering who he is,* continued 
John ; ‘ they won’t have to wonder long. Come 
for a walk up the glen, Lesley, before dinner,’ 
he added in an eager voice. ‘I want to speak 
to you, and it’s my last day.’ 

MeservGd*] Sept. 20, 1902, 
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Tliej stopped at the little post-office on their 
•way. "it was the village store as well ; and as 


they entered through the half-open door they 
could see that the dark interior was already 
crowded with the home-going congregation. 

« Three for the minister and one for yourself, 
Mr John, frae Edinburgh,’ said the busy post- 
mistress as they reached the counter ; and here ’s 
a wheen 0 ’ letters and parcels for the new tenant ^ 
0 ’ Barluilican. Pin just wondering whether he’ll 
know to call or whether I should send wee 
Alick up to the house with them. He was at 
service this morning, I hear. See, there’s his 
name and address in full on this envelope —it ’s 
been redirected— Lord Goalstoun, 2 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh.’ 

^ Coalstoiiu,’ repeated John meditativel}^ ^ Coals- 
touii. Oh, of course, he’s one of the Law lords,’ 
he added, with a flash of sudden inspiration ; ‘ the 
greatest Judge in the Parliament House, they say, 
and the most stonj^-hearted.’ 

* Indeed, Mr John?’ echoed the post-mistress 
admiringly. 

‘I knew lie was somebody famous the moment 
I saw him in church,’ chimed in Lesley’s clear, 
enthusiastic voice. She half-turned as she spoke, 
and her eulogy died on her lips, for there was, 
the object of her admiration standing patiently 
behind her, waiting hia turn. A faint smile 
hovered at the corners of his mouth; but 
otherwise lie gave no sign of Inxving appropriated 
tlie coinpliincnt, 

‘Oh John, how dreadful! He must have 
heard me,’ she cried as, withdraAving liiirriedly 
from the crowd, they found themselves in the 
sunshine once more. 

‘And what if he did?’ said her cousin stoutly. 
‘I expect he was more ]Vleased by that than by 
my judgment of him — though I have heard people 
vsay that he prides liimself on his hard heart.’ 

A serviceable-looking turn-out was waiting at 
the pQ.st-office door, and the pair had not walked 
• very far on their way up the glen before the 
steady ring of hoofs on the narrow road behind 
them w’arned them to step aside. 

Lord Coalstoim was driving. He had enveloped 
liimself in the folds of a rough Highland cloak 
for his five miles against the caller breeze, and a, 

- soft cap was drawn low over his brows. 

Lesley, glancing up at him with heightening 
colour , as the dogcart went past, fancied she de- 
; , t<ijcted. a gleam of amusement still hovering about 
hi8 lips;, but lie appeared cpiite uiiconseioiis of 
y the presence, of the two pedestrians. 

. .. John’s . tongue was. very busy that morning, and 
. - , he hardly Iiad time to- observe how random were 
i r-b the answers which hk coiisin vouchsafed to all 
his m eager: plans, and. aspirations for the future. 

■ The next he- was to return to his classes in 
• b: Edinburgh,, and . to the room in: Pamnure Place 
. ‘ which, was Ms . only ; home in the . great city, 

' and where he hammered away wdth. such dogged 


determination at divinity and theology as they 
are set forth in the tenets of the Established 
Church of Scotland, He was by no means a 
brilliant scholar; but, like many another of 
his kind, he had overcome the deficieucy by 
perseverance — a perseverance which in his case 
had been attended by an unwonted measure of 
success, each ensuing session linding him gold 
medallist for his year. Only one more term 
and he. would be free of college, and within 
easy reach of the actual goal of his ambitions — 
that is, a manse of his own, with Lesley as 
its mistress. 

Ever since, fifteen years ago, she liad been 
brought to his father’s house a tiny orphan of 
three, he had seemed to nourish this dream ; and 
as the years went by and Lesley grew into girl- 
hood, tlie dream had grown too, and gradually 
filled the whole jjroscenium of his life. Erom 
the very first he had had the sole charge of her ; 
the minister, a grave, silent bookworm, never 
interfering with his wislies or even attempting 
to criticise the lad’s well-ordered and systematic 
methods of upbringing. Thus John had been 
father and mother and brother to her all at once. 
When the time should come for liim to exchange 
this triple relationship for a closer, dearer tie, he 
liad no doubt that she would agree as gladly as 
he to the change ; and with a wonderful tact he 
had prepared her mind fur the inevitable step, so 
that by degrees Lesley had grown to look upon 
her ultimate marriage uith her cousin as a com- 
plete matter of course. It is seldom that a man 
has the privilege of bringing up aud educating 
his future wife ; and to say tliat John gloried in 
the uniqueness of his good fortune is to put it 
mildly. There had been a time wlien he had 
feared a possible interference with liis ])lans — that 
was years ago, wlien he himself was reaching 
manhood and Lesley was still a child, and his 
college career threatened a fatal break in their 
intercourse ; but after much deep thought and 
cogitation he had devised a, skilful yet practical 
scheme for bridging the difficulty. He instituted 
a system of what he jestingly called ‘correspond- 
ence classes,’ whereby he managed to Iceep alive 
all the subjects of interest between them and 
maintain his influence over her unbroken. 

Lesley never realised a tenth part of the pride 
he took in her answers to his questions, for 
the meed of praise lie saw ht to bestow upon 
her efforts was wisely tempered, and offered her 
just sufficient encouragement to do a little better 
next time. 

Now she had reached the age of eighteen, and 
John was twent^^-four, and her increasing comeli- 
ness and beauty, and his increasing love, made 
the struggle to mamtain. the brotherly relation 
between them more and more difficult evety time 
they met; hut he manfully resisted the tempta- 
tion to any demonstration of affection, fearful of 
prematurely breaking the spell , of her iimocence. 
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Only one more term and the long apprenticeship 
would be over, and he would be free to tear off 
the well-worn disguise and reveal himself in all 
the bravery of his new-old role of lover. 

* It will be just going from one manse to 
another for both of us, Lesley/ he said at last 
when he had come to an end of the tempting 
enumeration of his future hopes; ‘but I am 
afraid the poor old dad will be very lonely with- 
out you.’ 

Lesley made no answer to his remark, hut 
sauntered alongside him silent and preoccupied 
for some little distance. 

‘Don’t you think we’ve gone far enough ^ lie 
ventured presently as she still vouchsafed him no 
reply. ‘We could sit down for a little, if you 
like, before we start hack.’ 

‘No; I want to go to the bend there,’ she 
said obstinately. ‘It is exactly half-way to Bar- 
hulican, and you can see the lodge from the 
road.’ 

John langlied. 

‘I should tlunk you had seen it often enough 
befot'e,’ lie said. ‘Do you expect it to have been 
blown down in a single night or swallo wed up by 
the Baitli l’ 

They reached the coveted corner as he spoke, 
and Leslej’' paused and drew in a long breath of 
the pure austere air. The glen from end to end 
lay long and iiarrow before them—the mountains 
shouldoring each other closer and ever closer as it 
deepened, till they locked at last in a fierce, in- 
severable embrace, shutting ont tlie rest of the 
world. Hundreds of torrents seared tlieir rugged 
sides, and far beloAV the Raith river gurgled an 
harmonious accompaniment to the everlasting song 
of solitude. On a jutting B]}ur of tlie opposite 
hills was perched the lodge-— an unpretentious 
building standing four-.square to the winds, and 
backed by a thick, dark clump of fir-trees. 

‘Now are you satisfied T said John, with a 
light laugh. M think we deserve a rest more 
than ever,’ 

This time Lesley agreed, and, taking a few 
springing steps up the hillside, iliing herself 
down on the heathery sward, John following her 
example more soberly* 

She had tilted her hat over her eyes in ])oyish 
fashion, and as his gaze rested on the unconscious 
grace of her young outstretched figure, the fore- 
shortened beauty of her face, he smothered a 
sigh and looked resolutely away towards the 
opposite hills. 

‘It does seem strange,’ she began at last in a 
dreamy, abstracted voice, ‘that I should have to 
live my whole life in a manse. Do you know, 
John,’ she went on, addressing her cousin, but 
with her gaze still fixed meditatively on the 
lonely lodge across the valley, ‘I almost wish 


that 3^011 were going to be something else, and 
not a minister after all’ 

There urns a long silence, broken only by the 
merry splash of a burn far up the hillside and 
the distant bleat of a baby lamb from the shelter 
of some hidden corrie. 

‘What else'?’ asked John at last, in a voice 
which he strove to make natural: ‘a law}mr 
perhaps V 

‘Oh 3"es,’ with sudden enthusiasm, ‘a Judge 
like Lord Coalstoun ; but then ’■ — - She lunke 
off’ as the comparison of the morning came back 
to Tier. 

Again there was silence, while John struggled 
to face with fortitude a certain ugly rift which 
had suddenly appeared in his happiness— the re- 
sult of her idle words. The bright day seemed 
to have darkened all at once ; the river’s voice 
had grown dreary and monotonous to his ears, 
and th(i bno3umt air struck chill upon his face. 

At last with an effort he. spoke. 

‘ It is tlie first time 3x.n1 have said such a thing, 
Lesley ; is it the first time you have thought it, 
dean'?’ 

There, was a note of tender anxiety in his voice ; 
hu t Lesley was too much occupied with, her own 
thoughts to oliserve it. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ she replied carelessly, ‘I 
suppose it is. I didn’t really mean it, I dare say 
it is just as nice to be a minister as ain^tliing 
else, and there is no difference lietween a manse 
and any other house, I siippo.se ; only I was 
thinking in church tliis morning what a change 
it would be to live in a big town and have all 
the shops and the peopile to look at.’ 

‘ Yes, I quite understand that you should feel 
tliat sometimes,’ agreed John hurriedly. ‘ It must 
seem dull for 3X)u always in the one place; but 
it vdll be different when we are nmiTied. A 
minister’s wife has so nincli to do, so many things 
to interest her and fill up her time. Besides, of 
coiir.se, we will go to town for the Assembly 
every year, and then 3^11 will have as much of 
the shops and people as you want,’ His voice 
had gathered eagerness as he spoke ; but .she made 
no res]>onse, and a look of disappointment gradu- 
alh^ crept over his face. 

At last, unable to bear the silence longer, lie 
a.sked sharply : ‘ Lesley, what are you thinking 
of?’ 

She gat up with a start, rubbing her eyes ; then 
with a vigorous movement settled her hat upon, 
her head. 

‘ 1 was thinking of dinner,’ she said, turning to 
him with a provocative smile. ‘Let 11s go home.’ 

John rose heavily to his feet, and she slipped 
her hand into his arm. 

‘Poor old stupid!’ she said, and the next in- 
stant they were racing down the hill together. 
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— subject of education lias an in- 

M terest for every one, more particii- 

I larly tbe heads of families, who 

II have to provide for their children’s 
y futures and to equip them as well 

as they possibly can for the great 
battle of life. The pressure caused by foreign 
competition and the higher standard required in 
nearly every employment render this a vital 
.matter for parents. Yet many never trouble 
themselves about the methods wliich the school- 
master employs to imiiart instruction and to 
develop the faculties of his pupils. The Code is 
settled by high authority the schoolmaster carries 
it out, and the general p. blic accept the situation 
unthinkingly and without doubt or question. It 
would be better for interested parents to think 
over and examine occasionally the usual methods 
of procedure ; doubts will follow as to the 
■wisdom and practical value of some of them, and 
suggestions of better methods may arise. Plain 
common-sense is often a fine touchstone for esti- 
mating the true worth of new fads and theories. 

For some years the present writer has had his 
mind exercised regarding the considerations he 
wishes to put forward ; it may be they will find 
an echo in the minds of some readers, and that 
profit may result. 

To begin with the infant school : let us con- , 
sider first whether parents are wdse in sending 
children to school before the age of six or seven. 
At this period children are rapidly developing 
mentally and physically ; everything new they 
see, hear, taste, or smell awakens inquiry in 
their oj)ening minds, and suggests questions anti 
a desire for information which parents w^ould be 
■wise to answer as patiently and as fully as they 
can ; some will be too deep for the older ^Jerson. 
Now, is the school the best place to supply food 
for this mental hunger ? My answer would be in 
the negative where children have home surround- 
ings of culture and refinement, and where parents 
do not look upon this perpetual thirst for infor- 
mation as a bore and a trial. In school the 
minds of all are forced to run in a certain 
groove; through the circumstances of the case 
originality . is discouraged. Up to the age I have 
mentioned little real instruction can be imparted 
there, while great harm may easily be done by 
, stihing this natural thirst for knowledge, and 
forcing the sensitive child to ‘ be good, do what 
, the teacher says, and ask no questions.’ Of course, 
the case of the unfortunate little dwellers in 
ythe ''dark places ’—the crowded and public-house 
infasted parts of towns and cities— the school 
atmosphere „ is immeasurably better for them; 

. there , they get some culture and come under 
refining influences., .. 

* But/ it will be asked, * where can children be 


educated better than in some good kindergarten 
school ? Are not all the great educationists 
agreed that the kindergarten system is the ideal 
one for forming the child’s ideas? Does it not 
develop the mind and train the hand and the 
eye in a manner unapproaclied before Froebel 
and Pestalozzi discovered it?’ Here I join issue, 
and say to paterfamilias, ‘Examine tliis matter 
for your.self. See what your children are doing. 
Do nob he dazzled by such high-sounding and 
sonorous namevS; though maybe the word “kinder- 
garten” is well suited for the fallacy called “beg- 
ging the question.”’ 

Again, it will be said, ‘ But look at the 
Germans, the most highly and scientifically 
educated ]ieople in the world ; is not the kinder- 
garten the foundation of all their learning and 
science?’ It will probably be news to many that 
there is absolute]}^ no kindergarten instruction 
given in any of the German State schools. In 
that country the State education begins when 
the child has completed his sixth year ; and as 
he is then so far developed physically as to he 
capable of work demanding concentrated atten- 
tion, play (kindergarten) is banished, and the 
training in habits of continued thought and per- 
severing work is begun and carried systematically 
all ibrougli the school life. Let us point out 
here that this is the most valuable endowment 
that can be conferred on a cliild, and is essential 
for success in after-life; the German nation, 
noted for steady, patient, successful plodding, is a 
standing monument to the success of their school 
system,' 

A recent -writer in one of the Keviews, who 
states that he spent much time and a consider- 
able amount of trouble in examining and com- 
paring the relative merits of the British and the 
German school methods, gives it as one of his 
conclusions that Froebel is a striking instance of 
a prophet having no honour in his own country ; 
that the Germans despise the kindergarten system. 
This is scarcely an accurate view to take. The 
kindergarten in Germany lias its place before 
the child goes to the State school — that is to 
say, before the end of the sixth year. It is 
conducted by private persons who devote them- 
selves solely to the work, and here neither ]>ooks 
nor writing materials are used. In oiir schools 
kindergarten and literary work are comluned in 
such a way as, to put it mildly, docs not ensure 
the good result produced by either of them taken 
as it should be. In that country kindergai*ten 
work is -kept absolutely apart from serious school 
work ; as the name indicates, it is simjdy or- 
ganised play. 

What, then, is the effect of this combined method 
of ours on the education of the child? In my 
opinion the carrying on of kindergarten teaching 
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beyond the infant stage j)i‘oduces a disinclination 
for bookwork of all kinds, and brings the mind 
into a groove that unfits it later on for abstract 
thought and work. I do not speak without 
practical knowledge and experience of schools. 
The kindergarten system of drawing in iDarticular, 
if practised by older children, injures them for 
freehand, which demands more thought and self- 
dependence ; if it is carried too far they find 
great difficulty in acquiring skill in ordinary 
drawing when they have no mechanical aids 
such as the kindergarten system gives. Drawing 
is now generally taught in our schools. The 
old system of ‘freehand’ was a very fine one, so 
far as it went, and of course it can never be 
superseded by any othei*. For artistic work in 
the true sense it can have no rival; but for com- 
mercial needs — designing of ail kinds — it entails 
an expenditure of time and an amount of labour 
that the business man cannot afford to devote 
to it. Accord iiigljq in many good schools it 
is supplemented by some mechanical system that 
vastly facilitates the work of designing. There 
are several of these in use, all good, the essential 
features of which are the use of paper divided 
into squares and triangles by lines or dots, and 
the employment of ruling and measuring, com- 
bined with freehand work. Scale drawing, too, 
is taught ill many schools: a most useful depart- 
inent of drawing for the working business man. 

When these new features are introduced there 
is a great temptation to dispense with more or 
less pure freehand : a course which would be 
ruiuous to all drawing. It is doubtful whether, 
in the case of an ordinary schoolboy, the recent 
‘free-arm’ drawing is of further advantage, or the 
American ‘ ambidextrous ’ system — that is, drawing 
with both right and left arms. 

Writing is akin to drawing; both are ‘hand and 
eye’ subjects. To the man whose son is looking 
forward to obtaining a clerkship, eitlier in the Civil 
Service or elsewhere, it is of great importance 
that writing ])e properly taught ; it is notorious 
that in the higher scliools, where ]')reparation for 
a university is the main object, writing is shame- 
iully neglected. The methods now employed in 
teaching it differ fundamentally from the old 
ones. ^ In our young days engraved copperplate 
headlines were looked upon as a nine qiia non for 
producing good handwriting — indeed, that was 
the case until very recently ; but now these old 
fi lends are vanishing by degrees, and in some 
scliools are quite discarded, "xhe blackboard is 
freely used for teaching writing ; and dictation, 
transcription, composition, are done in the time 
that used to be wasted with the old headline 
work. This is an immense reform, and practically 
doubles the time that heretofore was given to 
training children in composition and the ffuent 
expression of their thoughts with the pen. 

Some years back a style of writing called 
' 'perpendicular’ came into fashion in the schools; 


but it has now almost disappeared. It looked 
nice when slowly and carefully written ; but as 
soon as em^ffoyed for rapid work it became a 
vile ‘backhand,’ and seemed to render those who 
had been lahoriously taught it unfitted for ac- 
quiring a smart, quick business hand. 

There is a general impression that children 
who draw well are also good writers, and that if 
drawing is well taught in a school the writing 
there will be good too. This theory does not 
hold in practice ; a different kind of training 
is required for each of these subjects. Yery- 
frequently hoys who draw well are bad writers, ^ 
and we all know that professional artists some-; 
times write execrably. 

Modelling in clay is another useful branch 
taught in some large schools to the junior 
standards ; it trains in accuracy of perception, 
and develops the power of reproducing the images 
formed in the mind. A substance called ‘ plastine ’ 
is now usually employed instead of clay, which 
is messy and dirty. 

Paper- folding is an occupation which forms 
a good occasional lesson for older children. The 
paper enqffoyed is thin tissue, generally coloured; 
it is supplied in various sizes and shapes. Tiic 
training consists in folding tliese pieces into 
polygons and triangles, also into areas represent- 
ing various fractions of the piece used : a quarter, 
one-eightli, three-eighths, live-sixteenths, &c. It 
helps to produce accuracy and delicacy of touch 
and manipulation, and may be made of great 
service, particularly to clumsy children. The 
pol}"gon folding is also a valuable subsidiary to 
another hraueli of drawing intended for design- 
ing : as, by lining in the polygons and other 
pieces formed by the creases, very pretty designs 
can be rapidly and with little trouble produced, 
which woidd require much toil by the freehand 
method alone. 

Another immense advantage that many of these 
new features of school work possess is that children 
love them, and would spend all the school time 
at them if allowed. The mechanical systems of 
drawing, the paper-folding, &c., have a perfect 
fascination for children, principally because they 
enable the little ones to produce a tangible 
result, and make them feel they are able to do 
work for themselves. 

In Anieri(ja the educational authorities are 
working on much the same lines as ourselves 
regarding new school methods ; but in one matter 
they are far in advance of us : the way reading 
is encouraged in school and home life. It is 
becoming a custom there to have meetings 
between teachers and parents, when the former 
discuss and explain the books they wish parents 
and children to read together at home. The 
United States Education Eeport says: 'No one 
thing can accomplish more in making the home 
what it ought to be than such homo reading of 
books which are recognised by all as among the 
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best. The parents -will be benefited as iiuieli as 
the children, for the books we have in mind are 
just as interesting and valuable for grown persons 
as for children.’ 

Another apparently small, but really very im- 
portant, point— which is dealt with, in the United 
States Keport, hut is completely overlooked by the 
English regulations — is the providing of books of 
reference for the use of the teachers. It is very 


necessary for them to have such books ; indeed, 
tile a good schoolmaster has to answer 

are ‘ iiiunerous and extensive ; ’ and it is but fair 
to provide him wdth some help for supplying 
the answers. The official United States List 
of Eefereiice Books for Teachers is headed, after 
JFebster^s Dictionary^ by GJumihers’s Dncydopmdiay a 
tribute to the worth of that great work of 
which lovers of Chamberses may well be proud. 


W t' 
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III.— THE ABYANTAGE OF A WABH-TUB. 
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adventure of Boden Garrett 
which the Eederals regarded as 
the most insolent and his friends 
as the most audacious was the one 
that he attempted at Front Eoyal. 
*Stone\rall’ Jackson was in the 
middle of his Shenandoah Valley campaign, and 
information was necessary and urgent, 

•'Bo you thmk you will be able to be back j 
in twenty -four hours U General Jackson asked i 
Garrett, after explaining what was required, 
will try. General’ 

‘If you want anything, get it, Colonel Bryant 
will see you are provided with anything you 
require. It ’s a risky journey, Garrett ; lint 
yoiUre quite willing?’ 

‘Quite, General’ 

‘ Good luck to you, and God preserve you I ’ 

Garrett saluted, and prepared for his errand. 
Tliat it was risky he knew, for the. Federals had 
been aiinoyed by so many spies that they were 
keenly anxious to lay luiuds on all and sundry 
who were engaged in tli,e secret service of the 
Confederates. Besides, his escapade at McDowell 
had made many of the Northerners particularly 
desirous of putting a hand on — or a bullet in— . 
him. Banks, wdio was in command at Front 
. B,oyal, was not inclined to waste much time in 
dealing with spies; he had bereft the Southerners 
■. of five daring the last ten days. It was the com- 
ymrative nearness of Front .Royal to McDowell 
■' that gave to this adventure one of its audacious 
. touches. 

. Gannett prepared wisely and set off warily. 
He-’ Was now a: Federal soldier belonging to the 
: 3Snd Ohio Regiment under Schenck, who had 
Avbeen . defeated at McDowell. He called on his 
way at a‘ quiet-looking farmhouse, that seeiiicd 
;.aIso somewhat, neglected. He advanced rapidly 
' ■'with a cautious atop and a roving eye. A heavy 
n egress wuis - in the yard, washing clothes at a 
huge tub, 'and' she, turned on hearing his steps. 

* ^lassa/— she was beginning to call out, when 
Garrett made a motion for her to be silent. 

‘'Any Feds, here?’ he asked in a whisper. 


She jjointed over her shoulder. ‘ Jest gone, 
Massa Garrett. Three.’ 

‘ Glorious, Aunt Chris I How are you ? Do 
you like me in this V 

‘But you’re no Fedl, Massa Garrett.’ 

‘ Sh ! Don’t mention my name. For the 
moment I am one of the Feds. ; d’jmii under- 
stand? Not a word, not a hint to anybody, 
Massa John’s with General Lee— isn’t he?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Do the Feds, trouble you here ? ’ 

‘Dey come an’ go, an’ take what dey kin dat 
isn’t ’idden. But Massa John ’ll come back soon.’ 

‘ You’re right there.’ 

Garrett had been a kind of stew'ard for Mr 
John Austin, who had thrown in his lot wIlIl 
the South ; and this imgress and lier husband 
were the caretakers on the farm. Tlu.^se negroes 
were usually left unmolested by the Feflerals. 

Garrett tried to get all the information lie 
could from the negress ; but he found it was 
mostly mireliuhle or useless. She guessed there 
were a million soldiers at Front Boyal Leiainse 
she had seen a march past ! Garrett knew he 
must go once more right amongst his enemies. 

General Banks was busy. The defeat of 
Schenck and Milroy at McDowell by General 
1 Jackson, and the uncertain movements of the 
latter were matters of deep concern to the 
Federal General, who tried to keep himself well 
informed regarding his enemy and w^eli in touch 
with the forces on his own side. Three or four 
bearers of despatches were kept waiting in his 
tent while he discussed matters with members of 
his staff. 

However, he was not long in turning his 
attention to the despatches. The first was from 
Saxton, who was at Harper’s Ferry, and in as 
anxious a mood avS Banks himself, for he %vas 
wondering where Jackson was in the Bheiuindoali. 
The second was from Fremont at Cross Keys, 
and that General was anxious eoiiceriiing the 
whereabouts of ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, The third 
was from Milroy, who .gave what , information , 
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lie could respecting Jackson’s force ; but lie added : 
« A desperately sliarp lookout is imperath^e, 
as Jackson doubles like a fox and springs as 
suddenly as a sliooting-star.’ At the foot of tlie 
desptitcli, lioweverj tiiere was this addition : I 
have learned from two Rebel prisoners just 
brought in here tliat Jackson lias a splendid spy- 
orf^anisation, and that one of liis most successful 
agents is the man who impersonated the Austrian 
attach^ before me at McDowell, and then bolted 
on the train. His name is Garrett, they say, and 
he told one of these Rebs. he was going to be 
at Front Royal in a couple of days. It may have 
been Secesli br.ag ; but if you do get a chance to 
lay hands on the creature, give him a few inches 
of rope for us. Our boys are very mad.’ Then 
other matters were dealt witli ; and at the end 
of the despatch were these words : ‘ The bearer 
of this is a man who saw the Secesh spy at 
McDowell : perhaps he might help you to identify 
him.’ 

The other matters in the despatch were perhaps 
of more importance at that moment to General 
Banks ; but we are most concerned with what 
relates to Bodeii Garrett. 

^ You know this Rebel spy— Garrett P asked the 
General of the despatch -bearer. 

‘I should know him again, General.’ 

^Umph ! What is he like?’ 

‘I lield his liorse when lie came, an’ I ^\^as in 
the run in the train, too. He’s a tallish iiiaii, 
General ; nioiistaclic an’ beard — not much of a 
beard. He’s a f|uick look about the e}^e. A 
good many of our chaps ’nd like to shake hands 
with him,’ he added with a kind of humorous 
■.■grill. 

The General nodded nnderstandingly. ^We 
don’t want him here,’ he said. ‘General Milroy 
says it is rejiorted he may come here. If he 
does, we’ll let him stay — on a tree. However, 
suppose you walk about the camp ; keep your 
eyes open, and if you .see au)Jaody sus2)icioiis, 
wlio looks at all like this Rebel, arre.st him.’ 

‘An’ if he olijects?’ said the man, mure as a 
suggestion than an interrogation. 

‘Call for help if necessary, and, if you think 
fit, shoot. Here.’ The General wrote on a .sheet 
of 2mper : ‘ The bearer of this has jiower and 
authority to arrest any and all persons he may 
tliink necessary for the purjiose . of securing the 
person of one Garrett, a Rebel .spy ; and all loyal 
men are hereby called upon to aid the hearer of 
this in his task should opiiortunity be given. — 
Banins.’ ‘ There,’ said the Federal leader, 
‘that will give you authority.’ 

. The soldier saluted and was going out when 
the. General said, ‘You’d better take a man about 
with you. Major Bentz will find you a companion, 
^^Will you, Major ? ’ he added turning to that 
oificer. 

The Major, of course, complied with the re- 
quest, and the despatch-bearer and a sergeant from 


the 2 nd Connecticut went oil* together to lay 
hands on Boden Garrett, 

‘ I guess it ’ll be -worth somethin’ ef I kin catch 
this durned Secesh,’ said the man who held the 
warrant. 

‘ ’E ’s slippery— eh ?’ 

‘Some! Did you hear what he did at 
McDowell?’ 

‘Stole a train an’ got away clear— eh?’ 

‘He’s too saucy to IWe long,’ 

‘An’ ’e’s ’ere — in Front Royal?’ 

‘He’ll not be here an’ alive long.’ 

‘You’re right, sonnj^ Say! Didn’t the Rehs. 
drive you from McDowell — eh?’ 

Then they gossiped of the war in many of its 
phases. 

‘ Say ! I ’m suspicious,’ .said the Ohio man who 
knew Garrett. ‘ That man sellin’ pies has a 
(picer look— eh ? ’ and he |;>ointed to a man with 
a basket on liis arm. 

‘’E’s lookin’ about ’im some,’ remarked the 
sergeant. ‘Is it the spy?’ 

‘Let’s march round him.’ 

They did so cautiousl}^, and were satisfied it 
was not Garrett, They went on farther, and a 
man dressed like a Federal soldier attracted the 
attention of Milroy’s messenger. 

‘ Tliat ’s his build,’ lie said, nodding in tbe 
direction of the man he was .suspeetiiig. 

‘But ’e’s a Fed.,’ said the sergeant, 

‘ I wouldn’t trust this firework of a Rcb. He ’ll 
play any game. D’you know tliis man?’ 

They walked closer, and the sergeant did not 
know him. 

Ms it ’im?’ cpieried the sergeant. 

‘B’jiminy! but it’s like him. Let’s watch 
some.’ 

They hung about the spot lisll(?ssly for some 
time, and watched the man ; but he was not 
Garrett. 

The camp of Front Royal occupied, somewhat 
sparsely, the Blue Ridge Hills, opposite to the 
Shenandoah Mountains. The region is rugged 
and wild, and even weird in some jilaces : not a 
very desirable situation for the camp of a big 
army with much liaggage. The two soldiers, 
after walking all over the cam|>, stopp>ed near a 
clump of houses at the outskirts. They had not 
succeeded in running the famous Southerner to 
earth. Other soldiers were straggling about the 
place ; and the desijatch-bearer looked fixedly for 
a moment at one who was talking with two or 
three men a score of yards away. The eyes of 
the two men — the Ohio man and the soldier he 
had just noticed — met, and both stared. The 
Ohio man came to a decision first ; hut the other 
looked on the ground, ransacking his memory as 
to where he had seen the man he thus partially 
recognised. 

Drawing Iris comj)anioii to the corner of : a 
small building, the desx)atch- bearer whispered, . ’ 

‘ There he is.’ , • - .. .■ v: 'ir ' ' ' ' ■ 
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vmicli?’ 

‘The man who’s looking like as if he’d lost a 
dollar. We hev him! we hev him! Stand 
here~don’t badge an inch, and don’t let yer eyes 
wander. He ’s sly ; but we ’ll do him now. I ’ll 
slix> round here, and when you hear me call, 
close in. Don’t let him fool ye.’ Then the Ohio 
man went round the building. 

Meanwhile the suspected Federal was baffled 
by his memory. When he looked up again he 
noticed that the man he had tried to identify as 
an accpiaiiitance was gone. That disappearance 
seemed to assist him, for a light shone in his 
eyes as though the sprite of memory had come 
back with a laugh at the short absence ; and he 
walked slowly towards the sergeant, evidently 
convinced. When he came to the corner, looking 
for the other man, and made as though he would 
run, the sergeant filing himself on him. There 
was a struggle ; and as the sergeant grunted the 
other man cursed. 

‘IleliJ! ’ called the sergeant ; but the man he 
■ had been talking to had strolled i*ound the build- 
ing, and didn’t hear. ‘ roii think you’ll fool me, 
you durned Reb. sneak I But you ’re caught this 
time. —Help ! ’ he called aloud. 

They were both calling for help ! 

‘ Wlio in tarnation are you I’ asked the man as 
they stopped struggling for a moment, holding 
each other’s arms. ‘Are ye a Secesh or a Fed. 

‘I’m a Fed. ; but you’re a durned spy,’ replied 
the sergeant. ‘I know yc ; you’re that sneak 
Garrett. — Help ! ’ he called again. 

‘You piiddin’ - ’ead ! ’E’s foolin’ us again. 


Tliat’s Garrett that’s bolted. Let me go;’ and 
he struggled. 

The determined character of the man’s struggles 
only made the sergeant more coniinced that 
Garrett was a very clever man. They had a 
beautiful struggle for two or three minutes, and 


did the rest of their talking on the ground. 


‘I ain’t goin’ to let ye slip as long as I hev a 
finger to each ’and. You’re a durned spy, an’ I 
hev ye.’ 

The other man was breathing hard, and appeared 
much annoyed, 

‘God help ’im ! Look ’ere, boss,’ he .said ; ‘ I 
„ saw this man Garrett at Bull Run w’en ’e came 

d' from Beauregard, an’ ’e fooled me there. ’E ’s 
playin’ George Washington to the British army 
' .with ye now. ’E recognised me, an’ thet’s why 
.expressed* An’ now you’re ’oldiii’ me in, 
ye •v.')" . . 

ji'i - The sergeant began to doubt; but then he had 

|| '' ' warned t Garrett was very sly and very 

y ‘Ye don’t fool me,’ he said quietly ; but there 
■y was not so much conviction in his voice. 

^ other saw this and hoped, ‘We’re lumber* 
V, skiillfe. They’ll build statues for us, sure. The 
■■ -Reb. spy’s managed to get two Feds, to fight 
-p while ’e holts. *Say, sergeant—general 1— I’m ’ere 


in the 1st Michigan, an’ I’ve bin ’ere surely as 
long as you. ’Ow long’s the other man bin 
’ere 

The sergeant hesitated. Doubt ivas beginning 
to get a good hold of him, and he loosed his 
hold. ‘ Hev ye got a revolver 1’ he queried, as 
he iminted to his own. 

‘Take it out of my pocket.’ 

The sergeant did so. 

‘Now surely you can believe me. Shall we 
vamoose? That spy’ll be ’alf- way borne to old 
“Stonewall” afore we git away from this claim.’ 

Tire sergeant ivas a stolid man, and still feared 
treachery, 

‘You’ll swear you’re a Fed.,’ he said, probably 
not thinking of the value of such testimony. 

‘I’ll do more. Where did the other man say 


'e was goin 


in’?’ 


Round the block.’ 

‘’E’s had time to go round ten blocks. ’E 
isn’t ’ere yet : that’s frosty — eh?’ 

The sergeant gave in. 

They both got up and looked as if they had 
been engaged in an unprofitable business. 

The man of the 1st Micliigan, who had really 
had the encounter ivith Garrett at Bull Run, was 
quick to act. He had an op23ortiinity now of 
recovering the advantage he had lost in his first 
encounter with Garrett. 

‘’E’s removed I’ he ejaculated as they came 
round the houses and failed to see Garrett. 

‘An’ ’e’s fooled the General tool’ said the 
sergeant, still aghast at the audacity of the wliule 
proceeding. 

‘Jes’ some I An’ ’e’s seen the camjp, an’ 
knows everythin’. Let’s catch ’irn.’ 

‘B’Jiminy, yes! But where is the ’possum?’ 

Tliey walked quickly and looked hard. 

Tbe Michigan man caught sight of a running 
figure nearly a mile awtay, seemingly going 
towards a farmbouse. 

‘ There ’e is I ’ he cried out. ‘ We ’ll run ’im 
down yet ; ’ and he set oil' at a run, with the 
sergeant in line with him, for the latter’s pride 
was hurt and his vanity sorely wounded. He 
had escorted a Secesh through the camp, and 
]practicaUy liel 2 >ed him to get away ! 

Garrett, however — of course Garrett was the 
man who was escaping — had got a little start, 
and he was making the best of it. He knew he 
would soon be followed ; but he ran speedily, 
and was almost without an ulterior motive of 
direction when he first started. As he went on 
his way he cogitated what he must do. He 
would have preferred to tke farmhouse ; but 
a regimental wagon was drawn up near it, and 
he was too prudent a man to rim past openly. 
He was daring enough, however, to attem^jt the 
unexpected, and that trait was frequently his 
salvation. So Garrett made for the farmhouse, 
crept round to the farm buildings, and , used his 
eyes and ears well. He could hear voices of men 
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inside tlie honse, and he looked eagerly for Aunt 
Chris. There was also the danger that at any 
moment a pack from the camp might be at his 
heels, for he had caught a glimpse of the two 
figures racing after him. He crept to a window 
and listened. 

Garrett clapped his hand to his revolver as he 
heard a door creak ; hut, to his joy, it was Aunt 
Chris. He inotioned for caution ; she realised 
the game came to him. 

^De Feds. — Free inside,’ she -whispered. 

‘They’re after me from up yonder,’ he 
whispered in reply. ‘ Where can I hide ? 
They’ll search here.’ 

‘De stables,’ she murmured in reply. But 
before they had moved away a voice called from 
the house on Aunt Chris. 

Garrett and the negx'ess both stopped in- 
stinctively. 

The call was repeated, and the next instant 
Garrett prepared to face a very ugly situation, 
for his two pursuers from Front Eoyal might at 
any moment burst into view. However, fighting 
was his last resource, and he was not in his 
extremity yet. His quick eye had noted the 
larger tub that Aunt Chris was using for her 
washing, and his wit discovered the use for it. 
He rushed to it and iqxset the contents; then 
he jumped inside and snuggled into as little 
space as possible, pulling a few things over 
him. 

‘Cover me up and go on with your washing,* 
he managed to jerk out to Aunt Chris. 

She was lost in wonder and amazement; but 
Garrett’s injunction helped to bring her to her 
senses, and her own sympathies guided her to 
do right. She was almost delighted to be able 
to join in the little conspiracy, and promptly 
threw her damp washing on the top of Garrett, 
completely covering him from view; then she 
went on wringing a sheet as though cleauliness 
were/ her one joy in life. 

Tiie F ederab soldier appeared in tlie doorway. 

‘Say I are you deaf? I reckon your late pro- 
prietor would have shaved your head if he’d 
called you twice.’ 

Aunt Chris ceased to wring the sheet, and 
looked sweetly guiltless and uncomprehending at 
the soldier. 

‘ I ’ve shouted twice, an’ my throat ’s objectin’. 
We’re dry, an’ so’s the jug. Understand, 
mother ?’ 

‘Yes, sail I’ said Aunt Chris; but, not being 
an accomplished conspirator, she was very loath 
to leave the side of the tub. Still, Tier hesitation 
was of no importance, for the soldier’s attention 
was withdrawn from her to two Federals racing 
down the road towards the farm. 

‘ Say, boys 1 ’ he called to the men inside, ‘ come 
here ; there ’s some fun on.’ 

His companions came to the door and looked. 

‘Is this a retreat?’ said one ironically. 


‘Looks as if these two don’t want to stay fer 
many more drinks at Front Royal,’ said another. 

‘lire they after mischief?’ asked the third 
dubiously. 

Aunt Chris was uncomfortahle and silent. 

The two runners saw the three Federal soldiers 
at the door, and the Lst Michigan man called 
out as he came almost breathless to the yard- 
fence, ‘ Hev ye seen a man riinnin’ jest in front 
o’ us ? ’ 

The three soldiers looked somewhat surprised 
at the question ; they had been so quiet before. 

‘Nob’dy’s run past here,’ replied one, 

‘ ’E ’s dressed as a Fed. ; but ’e ’s a durned 
spy,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Ain’t seen him.’ 

‘’E turned in ’ere — didn’t ’e, mate?’ said the 
1st Michigan man. 

‘’E did. I saw ’im bolt for this place, an’ ’e 
didn’t cross the road again.’ 

‘ ’E ’s ’ere, sure enough. ’E ’s as slix^pery as 
quicksilver, aiF ’e ’s durned sly ; but ’e ’s ’ere 
soiuew’ere. Say, hev ye bin ’ere long?’ 

‘ Ilalf-an-hour.’ 

‘It’s curious,’ said the 1st Michigan man; ‘hut 
’e’s ’ere— ’e must be. Hev you ’card nothin’, 
seen nothin’ ?’ 

The Federals shook their heads. Oiie of them 
turned to Aunt Chris. ‘Yoii’ye seen nothin’ — 
eh.?’ 

‘ Ho, sail — no Fed’l soldier come ’ere ; ’ and she 
felt she had not violated truth. 

‘ It ’s durned queer,’ continued the 1st Michigan 
man. ‘ Sa}^, boys ! ’elp us to run ’im down. ’E ’s 
the man that bolted with the train at McDowell.’ 

‘Him!’ said one of the Federals wdtli such 
emphasis that Garrett, wdio heard all the con- 
versation, felt flattered. 

‘Sure ye ain’t seen a man mnnin’ towards 
’ere?’ asked the 1st Michigan soldier of Aunt 
Chris. 

‘ Bin wid dese gen’men all de time, an’ ’ere 
in de yard, an’ don’t see ’ow a man coidd come 
widout niakin’ a noise ; an’ we ain’t ’eard no 
noise nor seen no man-~*eh, sahs? Per’|)s do 
man ’s gone udder way.’ 

Aunt Chis ivas as subtle as a K.C, 

‘I reckon we’re foolin’ the time,’ said the 
sergeant. ‘Suppose •vve spread out an’ look well 
about ’ere. I’ll lay ’e’s not far away— mebbe 
coverin’ us now.’ 

The other men started at that. The 1st 
Michigan man said, ‘ Y es, ’e ’s quick on the 
trigger. Get your rifles, mates, ef you hev no 
sharp-shooters.’ 

Then they began the search. They went into 
the stables and ransacked the hay and every thiug 
■within. They went to the outbuildings and 
searched laboriously. 

When the men were out of the yard and 
in the buildings, Aunt Chris slyly kicked the 
tub that contained Garrett ; and, bending down 
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to lift an article, slie said, ^Massa Garrett, are 
ye all 

‘Are they gone?’ he asked* 

‘ Dey’re lookin’ in de buildiu’s,’ she replied. 

‘How many altogether 1 ’ 

‘Hiye.’ She wrung a sheet very hard, and shook 
it Qstentatioivsly.,: / 

‘They’re not in sight?’ 

‘Can’t see dem.’ 

‘Take some of these clotlies off carefully.’ 

Aunt Chris gathered up a handful of washing. 

‘Lift it up carefully and let one thing hang 
loosely,’ whispered Garrett. 

Aunt Chris, being devoted, became adroit. A 
coloured print petticoat hung from her dark 
grasp, and Garrett managed to get liis head so 
neatly encased in it that he was able to see 
over the top of the tub. He heard voices in one 
of the outbuildings. 

‘Only five?’ he asked in a whisper, as though 
he were considering the advisability of tackling 
that number. 

Before Aunt Chris could reply a voice sounded 
louder, and steps were heard as though one came 
to the yard. In an instant Aunt Chris had 
dropped her ariiiful of clothes, and Boden Garrett 
was merely an article in the wasliing-tub. 

One of the Federals came into the yard mutter- 
ing ; it -was the 1st Michigan nian. 

‘.It’s durned queer,’ he said. 

Then he looked at Aunt Chris and walked 
across the yard. .He went to a door that "was 
fastened. 

‘Say, granduiotdier,’ he called out, ‘w’ere’s the 
key to this V 

‘ De key, sail ? xiiii’t got no key,’ replied Aunt: 
Chris, who wanted liim to go away. 

‘Then this’ll be the key,’ and he lifted up his 
foot, wdiich didn’t look as thougli it ivoiiid fit 
. > the keyhole. ‘ Jes’ come and show me the ins 
an’ outs o’ this place.’ Then he lifted his foot 
against the door, and it proved more than the 
^ . .equal of a key. 

' Aunt Ohiis ivalked after him doubtfully, for 
she WU.IS not sure whether she had better go from 
. the tub or rema.in near it. She was given little 
choice, however. Moreover, her absence from the 
yard stood to her advantage, for Garrett did not 
wish to make her his accomplice, and for Mm to 
, . ‘ he caught in the tub with her near it \voiild 

mean a short shrift for both. How-ever, he had 
,;,V 'no hifcention of being caught in the tub if escape 
-y' were possible; • ■ 

. The .search .was pursued desperately for ten 
; y -y mmutes. . Then the men met in the yard again. 


‘ ’E’s vamoosed,’ said one of the three Federals. 

‘Seems to me,’ said another, as ef ’e ain’t come 
’ere at all I reckon I’ve ears, an’ ’e didn’t 
rattle ’em much.’ 

‘’E’s ’ere,’ said the sergeant. ‘I’ll swear ’e 
came ’ere.’ 

‘’E’s playin’ ’possum somewheres,’ said the 1st 
Michigan inan, ‘an’ niebbe listenin’ to, us now. 
Say 1’ he said, and he walked to the tub and 
began to haul out the clotlies. 

Aunt Chris gave a little cry. 

‘Hurt — ell?’ asked one of the Federals unsus- 
pectingly. 

Aunt Chris lifted her foot as if in pain — the 
deception surely was permissible. ‘ A bunion, 
sah ! ’ 

‘ I thought perhaps this yer spy was on yer 
track,’ said one of the ineii, with a laugh. 

The 1st Michigan man stood with the clothes 
in his hand, looking into an empty tub with a 
rueful face. Aunt Chris was lost in amazement, 
and the next moment the five soldiens shared her 
feelings. There was the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
on the road : it was a galloping horse. For a 
moment mild surprise animated the Federals ; 
but the sus]oicion of the 1st Michigan man gave 
him an idea, and he went quickly through the 
house. He rushed back the next niomeut. 

‘ Tarnation ! ’ he said ; ‘ ’e ’s done gone an’ 
bolted with yer ’orse.’ 

The five men then hiUTiedly turned and looked 
along the road. ‘B’jiminy V was all their tongues 
could utter. 

Pursuit was hopeless, as they had no horses, 
and Gari'ett was going with the utmost speed, 
of a vsplendid horse. He had slipped out of the 
tub when Aunt Clui.s had follou'ed the Federal, 
run quietly through the house, cut the traces of 
tl'ie horse, removed its collar, and — the rest we 
■ know. ■ 

The sergeant in telling the story that e^xming 
to his comrades said, ‘I reckon as that durned 
spy would hev got out of the earthquake that 
swallowed up Korah, Datliaii, and Abiram.’ 

‘Stonewall’ Jackson was very delighted with 
Garrett’s adventure and bis information, and .still 
further pleased wlieii he led his victorious soldiers 
into Front Eoyal. 

When asked how he got hold of General 
Milroy’s despatch, Garrett, coolly explained that 
it was his own production, that he had fac-simile.s 
of most of the Federal generals’ signatures, and 
that they were usefid occasionally. He also 
oifered a pass through the Federal lines to any 
of his friends, Tlie olfer was not accepted. 
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THE LESSONS 

By F. G. 

T would perhaps be trite to enlarge 
on the wonderful opportunities 
which such, an institution as the 
London Zoological Gardens affords 
to those whose ambition it is to 
stay at home and yet see in the 
flesh all the most wonderful beasts and birds and 
reptiles of modern times. Even intelligent folks 
who pay their shilling to-day and pass the turn- 
stiles in the full knowledge that they will see 
all those living marvels from every continent 
rarely pause to recollect that not for the half of 
his kingdom could any monarch of a century ago 
have won as a privilege that which we regard as 
a right. 

The amazing extent to which we who live 
at the centre of civilisation underrate the value 
of the Gardens, even in their merely spec- 
tacular aspect, was brought home to me for the 
first time a year or two ago when it was my 
good fortune to show some of their treasures to 
a highly intelligent Moor, one connected with 
the Shereefian Court. His imconceaied delight 
on being introduced to such fellow- Africans as 
the hippopotamus and giraffe, t3^pes that he 
never expected could exist outside of the realm 
of tbe Jinn, reminded me of the fact that, 
but for the Zoo and its cheap jilonday ticket, 
miiety-nine Londoners out of every hundred 
would ill all probability never see a live otter 
or badger. This lack of opportunity for 
making the ac(pmhitance of such shy and in- 
teresting Britons has alwaj^s seemed to me to 
call for the inttu'veniion of the educational 
authorities ; and even our menageries might, one 
would have thought, have devised some means of 
housing some of* our hardier furred and feathered 
countrymen under one roof. Biich an arrange- 
ment u'onld at kasfc enable English visitors to pay 
their respects to the fauna of their own home 
before rushing off to gape at the tiger of the 
jungle or alligator of the tropic swamps. I sug- 
gested something of the sort to Lord Llandaff 
wlien, a few years ago, he was interested in the 
proposed new Zoo at Brighton ; but on my return 
from Africa I found that the entire scheme had 
fallen througli, my proposed British House with 
■ .the rest, ■ ■ 

In the absence of such a gathering of British 
beasts and birds, something may, of course, be 
done in the way of visiting these in their several 
abodes ; and, indeed, the first useful lesson of the 
Zoo is to be learnt with the aid of the ]abe.ls on 
the enclosures, particularly from that line which 
sets forth the natural home of the inmate. The 
evidence of origin is certainly somewhat variable 
in detail, for in some cases we are told precisely the 
, . , -country or province or state from which the sub- 
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ject was originally procured, while in others there 
is no more than a vague allusion to the con- 
tinent. The latter form of geographical detinitioii 
is unsatisfactory ; yet such discrepancies are in- 
evitable because of the various means by which 
specimens are acquired : by purchase, by gift, or 
by exchange. The detail given is, however, ample 
for certain simple deductions. A little discrimina- 
tion, for instance, will show that Africa supplies 
every hippopotamus and every giraffe ; but also 
that even that wonderful continent has its faunal 
limitations, seeing tliat it has never sent to the 
collection a single bear, wolf, tiger, puma, deer, 
wild -goat, ant-eater, sloth, armadillo, or kangaroo, 
wliile in the bird- world an even greater selection 
of missing interesting forms might easily be made. 
The tigers are all Asiatic ; the pumas and sloths 
are Ameiican ; the kangaroos are from the Aus- 
tralian region. 

A little further familiarity with the geographi- 
cal data on the labels warrants more general 
inferences. Most of the chattering parrots and 
monkeys are found to have their Iioine south 
of the equator; on the other hand, the majority 
of bears, sheep, deer, and wolves come from 
the northern hemisphere. The antelopes and 
gazelles are, with few exceptions, Old World 
forms; the vultures may be found in greate.st 
variety and abundance in those warm countries 
that most need their services as scavengers. A 
curious coincidence, too — the sport of chance 
rather than tlie outcome of clear design (since no 
scheme of anatomical classiffcation could \varraiit 
such an arrangement)^ — has made the kangaroos 
and anthropoid apes near neighhours ; and We 
may fancifully compare tlm intervening footwalk 
with ‘ Wallace’s CJhannel,^ that profound waterway 
that sunders the island homes , of the highest and 
lowest of the mammalian orders. 

There are side-issues of the fascinating study 
of animal geographt'', to a clearer uTiderstanding 
of which the most cursory tour of the Gardens 
should prove most helpful. There is, for instance, 
the princif)le of ‘vicarious species.’ Stated in its 
simplest terms, this rather alarming phrase denotes 
nothing more than Nature’s provision that an 
absent beast or bird shall be represented by 
another equally useful in its own way and closely 
resembling the missing one. Familiar instances 
of this proxy are the three forms of ostriches 
found in the southern, central, and northern belts, 
of Africa, and rejdaced in South America by 
the rhea and in Australia by the emu and the 
cassowary. Not only among birds is this ‘vica- 
rious ’ arrangement obvious ; for the mammalian 
class furnishes equally striking examples in the 
boar and tbe wart-hog, the camel and llama, the 
badger and ratel, all of which may be seen and 
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compared at the Zoo, where the several corre- 
sponding forms are exhibited almost side by 
side. We hear from time to time much criticism 
of the arrangements of the Zoo ; but, certainly, if 
it is as a rule most agreeable to seek the good 
things, it is also in this case much easier. There 
are people who criticise the Bible, but I never 
yet heard any one otFer to rewrite it better than 
the original. The old Zoo will bear a lot of 
cavilling criticism before it finds itself called 
•upon to haul down its colours. 

Another outcome of the further study of animal 
distribution will be a close attention to the pecu- 
liarities of island types ; and here again the Zoo 
shows us giant tortoises from Galapagos, which 
have obviously attained to their present enormous 
proportions only because their island home gave 
them immunity from man and his dogs. These 
we can compare with the degenerate Shetland 
pony, the limitations of whose island home, 
assisted no doubt by breeding and selection 
when these dwarfed horses found favour in 
the sight of buyers, have resulted in poverty of 
stature. Anglers are familiar with an alternative 
case ill the fishes of ponds or lakes, some of 
which show a stunted development due to lack 
of varied food, while others, from opposite 
conditions, reach immense size. After all, a 
lake is the converse of an island, and there 
are considerable analogies in their zoological 
^ conditions. 

Nor is the student of animal distribution done 
with the help of the Zoo even yet, for he may 
study to great advantage the contrast betiveen 
types so widely scattered as the seagull and 
porcupine, occurring with little variation almost 
. all the 'world over ; and, on the other hand, the 
secretary-bird, restricted to Africa, and the aoiidad, 
or Barbary sheep, which does not wnuder beyond 
the confines of a single mountain- range in that 
•continent. 

An establishment like the Zoological Gardens 
has, however, lessons that are necessarily of wider 
.application and more practical value than these. 
The acclimatisation of exotic animals and the 
feeding and housing of suitable ‘ pets ’ are siib- 
J jects that fall peculiarly within the province of 
the keepers, and on both they are "well qualified 
and ever i‘eady to give advice. Tlie subject of pet 
animals \vas exhaustively discussed in Qlmiibers's 
, Journal for July 1901; and it is not desirable to 
revert to it beyond a general recommendation 
. that .no opportunity be lost of consulting one 

or other - of the keepers when in difficulties. 

' Clearly,.' the keepers most in request when 

; ■such eoimsel ' , is sought are those in charge of 
. the monkeys and parrots, since those noisiest 
' ' and most mischleyous representatives of the 
; higher vertebrates have for some unexplained 
•t,, ' reason chie% commended themselves to many 
whose ambition it' is to accommodate captive 
,, animals in their homes; and I have never 




yet heard a single complaint of unwillingness 
or inability — if not consulted too late, as is 
, sometimes regx'ettably the aise — on the part of 
the keepers to advise on any difficulty that may 
present itself. 

Far more important are the arts of acclima- 
tisation ; and in the pursuit of these our own 
Zoo necessarily takes second place to the Paris 
Jardiii d’Acclimatation, yet occupies in a measure a 
position intermediate bet'weeii that and the Jardiu 
des Plantes. Original programmes generally con- 
fess ambitions that a more mature mood gently 
and unobtrusively shelves. Such is the history of 
almost every public or private institution of the 
kind, and our Zoological Society was no exception 
to the rule. Yet, although some of its earlier 
objects have been found incompatible with its 
success in other directions, it nevertheless affords 
much useful information as to what animals best 
endure the somewhat trying and variable climate 
that, according to philosophers — most of them 
either live on the shores of the Mediterranean or 
else cannot by any means contrive to get a%vay 
from those of Britain — ^lias made the British 
nation what it is. 

The domestication of beasts and birds is an 
allied process, and it is instructive to compare 
the beasts wdthiii the Zoo and those wdthoufc in 
Eegent’s Park : the snarling wolf and subdued 
borzoi, the treacherous panther and amenable 
house-cat, the mild-eyed Hereford and savage 
gayal, the fleecy merino and the hairy burliel ; 
and we own that it is sometimes better to tame 
animals than to kill them. Even those w'hich 
w’e do not customarily pursue for their skin or 
liesh or teetli, or train for their labour, w’ould 
benefit greatly by being brought wdtliin the 2 >ale 
of domestication, for at least it brings them 
under the aegis of the law. Nature, moreover, is 
not over kind to the wild creatures, and the 
jury’s favourite verdict of ‘death from natural 
causes’ always seems to me to involve something 
of a contradiction, since what -we call ‘natural 
causes’ are not quick enough for nature’s im- 
patience, and death from freezing or starvation or 
the murderous attack of some stronger foe, wdien 
age and disease have numbed the faculties, is 
the usual end of the wdld sheep or ox. This is 
the propel' answer to those wdio j)ity horses and 
dogs as the slaves of man. Of course, there are 
masters and ma.sters, many of them not fit to 
own anything 'with life and feeling ; but, given 
good treatment, the domesticated horses and dogs 
are infinitely better off than their wild relatives, 
and a visit to the Zoo on a winter’s day illus- 
trates the difference admirably, except that the 
inmates of that establishment lia^’e not even to 
work for their board and lodging. The jiossible 
recruits to domestication may also be studied 
there : the African elephant (about whose cause 
one begins almost to despair), the zebra, and one 
or tivo. more. They are not many., That the 
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zebra will ever becorae a fashionable harness 
animal I hardly believe, and would as soon look 
on it as the coining park-hack. Still, the zebra 
is a beautiftil animal, and all the existing species 
were not long since on view in the spacious 
new house built for their accommodation. One 
never knows, in fact, what new animal may not 
be trained to useful work. Take, for instance, 
the comparatively few animals educated as man's 
allies in the chase : the dog, ferret, and falcon 
in this country ; the otter and cormorant and 
cheetah in the East. This, one thought, was 
about all that could he done in that direction. 
Hot long ago, however, I learnt with the greatest 
interest of a tame fox that had been trained by 
its master, a man in the employ of the Midland 
Bailway Company at Derby, to co-operate with a 
terrier in hunting the rats that infest the com- 
pany’s sheds. Hunting -men have before now 
reported Eeynard as an admirable monser, 
and have often been disbelieved for their pains ; 
but this turning to practical account of the 
liunting instinct of the most hunted of all 
British animals is a charming instance of what 
patience will accomplish, and, if I may say so, 
reflects the greatest credit on the man who 
accomplishes it. 

In the paddocks and cages at the Zoo, then, 
we may see the chief wild cousins of our dogs 
and cats and cattle. Most attractive among the 
latter, perhaps, are the wild white cattle of Britain, 
particularly a very handsome Ghartley bull and a 
Yaynol CO W, recently seen with her calf. These 
white cattle, which survive at Vaynol, Chilling- 
ham, and one or two other parks, are particularly 
interesting on account of the doubt thrown by tbeir 
white colour on their alleged genuine wild origin. 
So far as historic records go, their pedigree is 
above reproach ; but naturalists, who are a stub- 
horn crew, object that, save in the Arctic regions, 
Hature does not produce pure white wild animals, 
however miieh man may delight in breeding 
white ducks and fowls and horses and cats, and 
that, therefore, these ‘ wild ’ park-cattle were not 
originally wild at all. More recently it has been 
advanced that Neolithic man brought them with 
him overland into this country; but such a 
theory argues a somewhat conceited intimacy 
with that hoary pioneer that will hardly com- 
mend itself to modest minds. In the Zoo, too, 
we can see the African elephant, and the keepers 
tcdl us that he is not a whit less intelligent or 
,, amenable than his Indian cousin. Well, we have 
. let him lapse from his former state of useful 
subjection, and we shall bitterly regi'et having 
' left ill alone when the time comes for us to clear 
the Central African jungle. 

Die Zoo shows us the difference between fasti- 
> , dious animals and those that are easily satisfied. 

X In every class of animals there are the easy and 
the difficult. The chameleon will feed only on 
living insects, focussing them with one or other 


of its independent telescopic eyes, gripping more 
firmly the supporting branch with its hand-like 
feet, then shooting out a tongue, harpoon and 
lasso in one, longer than its head and body 
together. I once voyaged in company with a 
good clergyman who had a number of pet 
chameleons, all of which he allowed to die of 
starvation rather than give them living flies. 
They were offered instead alternate meals of 
minced-ineat and bread and milk, and they pre- 
ferred death. The little egg-eating snake, the 
chameleon’s neighbour in the Reptile House as it 
is in Africa, will feast only on eggs, those of the 
sparrow or pigeon being about the right she. 
Tlie giraffe will eat only the best clover hay, 
with now and then an onion or a lump of sugar. 
The pelican will eat only fish ; the kea must have 
its goat chop ; the lions, when sick, refuse even 
horse-meat, and must then have beef. On the 
other hand, reptiles, beasts, and birds furnish us 
with many examples of more ready ap]>etites and 
less discriminating tastes. The alligators once, it 
is recorded, consumed a cargo of dead and putres- 
cent snakes. The wild-boar delights in a dread- 
ful cold aness of meat, carrot, potatOj and ship’s 
biscuit. The hornbill eats either beetles, mice, 
smaller birds, reptiles, or fruit. In the Zoo the 
hornbills have to content themselves with the 
last, and they cleverly catch grapes flung at. their 
enormous hills ; but in their natirral state they 
seem to devour just what comes first. 

Another very remarkable lesson tmight by 
watching the animals at meal-times is the ease 
with which they gain confidence in the jrrotect- 
ing presence of man. The visitor sees on both 
sides of the Lion House the antelopes and jackals 
of Africa quietly munching their liay or guawdiig 
bones without paying the slightest attention to 
those reverberating roars that, in their natural 
condition, would send them, wdtli their meal left 
unfinished, to keep a pressing appointment some- 
where over the skyline. With regard to the 
jackals and foxes, which can see one another 
througli the bars that divide their cages, the 
nonchalance of the old inhabitants may possibly 
have its calming effect on the more alarmed new- 
comers ; and a Iceeper oiiee endeaYoiired to persuade 
me that such was also the case with the antelopes. 
I was able to sho'W him, how'ever, a quite small 
buck of some kind wdiicli had only newdy arrived, 
and %vhich could not possiljly, even on its hind- 
legs, see over the wooden partition of its home ; 
and if it %vas indeed the indifference of the others 
that accounted for its owm disregard of the lion’s 
voice, then one could only assume some wonderful 
instinct or silent means of communication where 
eyesiglit -would be helpless. 

Nor are the lessons of the Zoo confined to the 
animals within the cages, for the London mice 
and sparrows are a never-failing soxirce of delight 
as one watdies the assurance with which they 
venture within the dens of the larger eats and 
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•eagles, knowing tliat the giants will not take , 
notice of siicli pnny game; and, on tlie otlier | 
hand, the extreme caution with which they shtiii i 
the cages of the smaller hawks and weasels and 
ichneumons, knowing tliat their lives -would not 
there be woi'tli a moment’s purchase. 

A very interesting lesson, too, of a walk round 
the Gardens consists in taking note of the won- 
derfiil diversity of size and shape and colour, and 
endeavouring to guess Nature’s reasons for such 
dilFerences. It is important, hy the way, to 
avoid tlie flattering anthropocentric view, and to 
find reasons other than those making only for the 
benefit of man. As a case in point, it was not long 
ago discovered, or at any rate announced, that the 
eggs of a familiar English garden slug emit a phos- 
phorescent light like that of the glow-worm. Some 
well-meaning person iniinediately persuaded him- 
self that the explanation was simple : the light of 
the eggs was intended to guide the gardener to 
the easier destruction of his enemy ah ovo ! But 
that will not do at all. Nature does not take the 
view wdiich the magistrate expressed so delicately 
to the thief, that there is no necessity for some 
cxeat\ives to exist. She recognises the right of all 
to live and tu struggle to keep alive with the best 
means at their disposal ; so that if the luminosity 
in question is to be accounted for, it . must be 
•demonstrated as conferring benefit on the eggs 
themselves— no easy thesis. Other eases, how- 
ever, on view at the Zoo present less difficulty. 
No one with the most elementary knowledge of 
the life of elephants, crashing through dense 
jungle, often pursued by tigers, at other times 
having to tear up tussocks of their juicy food as 
they go, can find much mystery in the great 
lieight and hulk, the long and powerful tusks 
and trunk, the small, well-protected eyes. No 
yacht-designer, Herreshofer or any other, ever 
turned out a craft more perfectly fitted to do its 
work than the hippopotamus. Not graceful lines 
are its ambition, for a body thirteen feet in 
length and other thirteen in girth cannot make 
for beauty; but its specific gravity and build 
have been studied to a nicety, and nothing could 
he suggested as improvement for an animal 
■ designed to live in the deep African rivers, some- 
times sinking to the bottom and walking on the 


mud, then rising noiselessly and tearing away great 
masses of the rank river -grasses for its meals. 
The great ears of the little fennec, most graceful 
of desert foxe.s, are easy to understand when we 
think how much more useful sharp hearing must 
be than long sight to an animal which stands 
only about a foot high, and which inliabits a fiat 
country with no hill from wMcli it can look out 
for the aj>proach of danger. 

Now and then, it must be admitted, Nature’s 
warmest admirers find themselves nonplussed in 
this quest of her resourcefulness. Why the quills 
of the secretary - vulture Siirely that archaic 
and wholly unacceptable suggestion that they are 
meant to divert the attention of the snake while 
the bird more firmly grips it in its talons is now 
out of fashion in a generation that has learnt 
more of the cimning of reptiles. Why, again, 
the quills in. the porcupine 1 Not to protect the 
species from the lion of one continent, the tiger 
of a second, and the jaguar of a third ; for all 
these animals, albeit with inconvenience, eat it 
quills and all, and when shot at a later period, 
have been found with the quills piercing their 
viscera. 

These are a few of the things to be learnt and 
studied at the Zoological Gardens, Some of us 
are sent by inclination or necessity on long travels, 
and it will happen that if we keep our eyes 
open we may learn direct from Nature some little 
lesson that not all the resources of the Zoo can 
teach us. This is undeniable. At the same time, 
life is short, and even to-day distances are great ; 
and a single ramble round the Zoo will bring us 
in close touch with the beasts and birds and 
reptiles of every continent. Side 1>3' side we may 
study the lion and the puma, between winch 
, oceans roll if we would pay a visit to their homos ; 
and to see them in their habitat is oiil,y to kill 
them. There are animals that are not fit com- ' 
panions for even the most humane ; but at the 
Zoo all question of danger is eliminated. There 
we may study tlie fiercest tiger wuth but an iron 
bar between ; nor lias the deadliest colna or the 
bridling rattlesnake any terrors -when separated b^" 
a single pane of glass that, while keeping their 
venom at convenient distance, has no secrets for 
our eyes. 
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■ HE noise of the city and the quiet 
of the country have been the sub- 
ject of , frequent contrast. It is 
• trtie that life in the country, and 
especially in a farmhouse, be 
^ 110 .means noiseless ; but a rest- 

: easily be.-, found sufficiently remote 

from stables and poulti'y!*yards* Except in violent 
.storm,, the sbxxnd ot wind | and wave is nerve- 


soothing and welcome. Very different is it in. 
the town, and complaints of city noise are as old 
as the cities themselves. Not to go farther up 
the stream of time than the beginning of the 
Christian era, we find Horace in one of his odes, 
liegging Maecenas to cease to set great store by 
or greatly to covet (if we may bo paraphrase 
^mirarV) Mffie smoke, the wealth, the noise of 
happy Eome/ thus, meaning .Immoroiisly to con- ,. 
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trast tlie advantages and disadvantages of city 
life. What the Roman noises were he describes 
elsewhere : the funeral wailing, the hawkers’ 
cries, the hiihhul) caused by the transport of 
building material tlirougli narrow and crowded 
streets ; and he ironically advises the poet to try 
to compose verses in such surroundings. 

To any one w'ho has to read or think, to the 
invalid or the light sleeper, city noise is a 
serious discomfort ; and to these latter the trial 
is greatest in tlie hours of the night or early 
morning. Hardened city men may be found to 
declare themselves so used to the tumult of the 
town that they do not feel quite comfortahie 

when away from it, and they laugh at the com- 

plaiiier as a dyspeptic ; hut are they quite sure 
that the laugh is on their side? We may remind 
them that the wear and tear of city life claims 
many victims, and tlnrt when the jaded man of 
business suiters, as he so often does, from nervous 
prostration, the doctor’s first order is that lie 

must go to the country for change of air and 

food, and for the quiet which it is so difficult to 
obtain elseu'here. That the last is not the least 
important part of the prescription is shown l)y 
the eagerness of the invalid to secure it ; and 
we may well believe that to live constantly in 
au environment of noise is as inimical to perfect 
health as to eat unwholesome food or to breathe 
ill : a vitiated atmosphere. 

If these things be so, an attempt to classify 
tlie various noises which are a nuisance to some 
at least of the dwellers in our great towns, and 
probably injurious to all, may not be unwelcome 
to the readers of this Journal. 

Let us begin with the necessary noises, for such 
there must be in all cities. They will he f<.mnd 
to he caused almost entirely by the exigencies of 
p;\ssenger and goods traffic by road and rail. The 
tramp of the pedestrian, the rattle of the spring- 
cart and the cab, the rumble of the loaded wagon, 
the clang of the tramway-bell, the snort or the 
shrieking whistle of the locomotive, the thud of 
the shunted trucks — all these are only too familiar 
to us ; but they are all necessary, and ftrr this 
reason we seem to get more readily used to them. 
The introduction of wood paving and rubber 
tires has greatly lessened the noise of street 
traffic in some localities, and our experience is 
that the railway whistle is not so freely 
turned on or kept on at night as was the case a 
quarter of a century ago. Among the necessary 
noises we may also count the whooping of sirens 
on board the steamers, and the booming of fog- 
horns so well known in misty weather to dwellers 
near the Clyde and other crowded waterways. 
We refuse, however, to regard as necessary the 
pandemonium of sound by which in our manu- 
facturing towns the workers are summoned to 
the mills in the morning and after the midday 
meal. For a few shillings evei’y worker nowa- 
days, can get his or her alarm-clock ; and when 


a person has to rise daily at a fixed hour the 
habit, soon becomes so engrained that no alarm is 
necessary. At the most, the moderate toll of a 
town-bell is enough to warn the laggards, and 
this was all that was thought necessaiy till quite 
a recent period. Evidently wdieii one niillowner 
starts a whistle, the others have to follow siiit ,* 
it becomes a question of rivalry and advertise- 
ment. Tlie smallest mill generally has the loudest 
whistle, so the slmnbers of the community are 
wantonly disturbed in the supposed interest of 
some pushing manufacturer. We would class 
also as quite unnecessary at the present day all 
forms of cries or noises by street hawkers of 
goods. The raucous shout of the coalman and 
the jangle of the milkman’s hell are a terrible 
annoyance in some places. These tradesmen are 
expected at unvarying hours, and fur the liouse- 
Iiolder wlio wishes to buy their commodities no 
clamour is required to give warning of their 
coming. 

Passing from the utilitarian to tlie sesthetic 
side, our next protest is against quart-erly chimes 
and carillons -wliich are made to ring all through 
the night. These have, as a rule, been presented 
hy benevolent persons, to be placed in the towers 
of town-halls and dnircdies fur the benefit of the 
community, and they are a striking iiisiance— we 
iiil.cnd no ])nn~-of the great evil wliich can be 
done by want of thought although with the very 
best intentions. To the light sleeper the fpiar- 
terly chime, by night is the greatest of all 
iidiictions. Particularly is this so if he happens 
to be a traveller, and sleeping in a strange town. 
Carlyle said that it "was not so mnch the crowing 
of tlie cock that kept him awake as the 'waiting 
for the next crow. In the case of the chime, the 
unfortunate victim of insomnia knows that ^the 
next crow ’ is coming in a quarter of an hour, 
and he finds that he cannot compose himself in 
that sliort interval. In some towns the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants have been so great 
that the ringing of chimes every quarter of an 
hour during the night has been prohibited, and 
Ave Avish that the law Avere universal. At church 
liclls Ave do not grumble. They are an ancient 
and VieloA^ed institution, and no one can. fairly 
complain of them unless they are too aggress We 
or rung too early in the morning. We well 
remember the strong language certain under- 
graduates of Bfilliol. College, Oxford, u.sed to 
employ because they Avere awakened too early for 
their taste on the Sunday mornings by the loud 
bells of a neighbouring city church, knoAvn to 
them as 'The Archip)elago ’ on account of its 
numerous 'aisles.’ Tlie, collectors avIio came round 
to them on behalf of a c<ampanological or bell- 
ringing society suspected to be art and part in 
the ringing of these bells did not reap a. rich 
liarA^est from, the 'undergrads’ in the colleges 
adjacent. 

From bells AA'e pass by an easy • transition to 
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street nuisic, wliicli at its best is a luxury for 
the few, at its worst a torture to many, and 
anathema to all lovers of quiet ; we might almost 
say it is the last to all lovers of music, although 
we hasten to admit that an occasional player 
on harp, flute, or violin, and not a few of the 
German bands which frequent the squares at the 
fashionable evening dinner-hour discourse really 
good music. Tlie grievance is that one is obliged 
to listen to it whether he wishes or not, and 
may listen most unwillingly to an excellent per- 
formance when he has ^oressing work on hand 
which he is obliged to postpone until it is over. 
It is the development of the piano-organ nuisance, 
however, wdiich makes life in cities a burden to 
people with sensitive ears. It was bad enough in 
the days when Babbage, the famous inventor of 
the calculating-machine, lieaded a crusade against 
it, and Calverley wrote his ^ Lines on hearing 
the Organ,’ from which w^e cull the following : 


Griiidei’ — who serenely grindest 
At my door the Hundredth Psalm 
Till thou ultimately jfindest 
Pence in thy unwashened palm — 
Tell me if, as thou art huckling 
Ou thy straps with eager claws, 
Thou forecastest, inly chuckling, 

All the rage that thou wilt cause. 


Then the Svinsomc, grinsome grinder’ could carry 
his own ‘ stupendous load,’ and his sole companion 
was his monkey, ‘Barbary’vS nimble son.’ Now 
the weight of the infernal machine is so great 
that it must be trundled on a barrow, and the 
grinder has always with him a companion, male 
or female, to help him with his task. There are 
no monkeys now with this larger type of machine, 
perhaps because the ‘sinewy Jacko’ cannot live 
at close-quarters with the greatly increased volume 
of sound ; but there is, alas 1 too often, azx un- 
fortunate baby at the end of the barroxv to excite 
compassion and draw the pennies. Those who 
foolishly give znoney should know that frequently 
the baby is not the child of the woman who 
accompanies the grinder, hut is hired for the 
purpose, and that of the money given only a small 
portion finds its way into the pockets of those 
■who work the organ, the bulk of the profit going 
to. the wujirmno who lends out the macliine by 
the day or the week. Certainlj’- the piano-organ 
is to the writer the greatest curse of all. He 
considers it unnecessary to make any excuse for 
doing’ as much as he can of his desk- work on a 
■Bunday ; for, although his windows look into a 
quiet square, that is the only day wdien he can 
-'reckon, on a few hours of peace from his tormen- 
.'-toris.- : Think of ’ that, ye Sabbatarians, and restrain 
your households, if you can, from helping to 
. hring about such a dreadful result by giving 
money to these Italians, who no doubt have only 
the ].oosest ideas of Sabbath observance 1 
The residents in flats or terraces have to enjoy 
' , or suffer the music produced by. their neighbours 


on pianos and other instruments. This may be 
endured without complaint so long as it does not 
begin too soon or continue too late. It is the’ 
reasonable privilege of the tenant of the house, 
and stands on a different footing from the out- 
door nuisance. 

AYe have dwelt so long on musical offenders 
that we have no space to dilate on vexation 
caused by dogs that bark or howl at hours when 
most people are asleep ; or by the ‘ final miaow^ that 
weird unearthly din,’ of the nocturnal Tom ; or 
by occasional drunks or roisterers who hear and 
make us hear ‘ the chimes at midnight.’ The 
latter may be, and are sometimes, dealt with by 
the police, although the mischief is usually done 
before the local guardian of the peace finds it 
convenient to arrive on the scene. 

It remains only to consider very briefly whether 
anything can be done to improve matters in 
regard to noise in our large towns. Obviously 
the first object is to create a more healthy state 
of public opinion. For this purpose citizens who 
love quiet might form a society, with a small 
annual subscription ; this being the orthodox 
British method of starting a reform. They might 
call it ‘The Society for the Sujipression of 
Unnecessary Noise,’ or S.S.U.N. ; and if they 
wanted a motto they could take it from the 
first line of Juvenal^ ^Se/mpei' ego auditor tantumd 
Such a society -would, we believe, attract many 
adherents, and be able to bring much pressure 
to bear on individuals to prevent them from 
making unnecessaiy noise, or encouraging those 
who do so ; and it might be able to influence 
municipalities to pass new laws or enforce old 
ones with the same object in view. We make the 


suggestion for what it is worth. 


BIEN-AIMEE. 

ADDRESSEB TO A SISTER WHOSE NAME WAS AIM^E. 


In the woods I hear a whisper, 

Like a murmur on the sea. 

Or a spirit, breathing gently 

Through the space ’tween you and me. 


I am listening, always listening ; 

.1 can almo.st see it passj 
I can hear its gentle footfall 
On the leaves and through the grass. 


What though my dull eyes are holden, 
Yet my heart is still with thine ; 
Yet a boitd, for aye unbroken, 

Ever links your hand to mine. 


For ‘whatever things are lovely’ 
Shall be ours for evermore | 
Life begun is never-ending, 

Death is but an open door. 


In my heart, is ceaselciss music 
From the ever-present past; 
Immortality enfolds ns, 

Love unchanged shall hold ns fast. 


Printed and Published by W. & E. Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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THE NEW TOEK POLICE F O E 0 

By the Hon. TheodoPwE Roosevelt. 

[Copyright in the United States by the Perry Mason Company.] 


INDER the old system, ^Yhen the 
New York j)olice force was the 
football of politics and a mighty 
engine of corruption, the force was 
managed by corrupt politicians in 
their ovm interests, and was used 
as much to blackmail criminals as to hunt down 
crime. I could hardly have advised any honest 
man to enter the force ; hut just as long as the 
present system of honest administration prevails 
the force will be a good one, and one in wdiich 
an honest and able man can rise to very high 
position. 

Most people do not understand the opportuni- 
ties olfered to an able man by a career in the 
New York police. In the first jdace, the police 
force gives a chance v.diich is but rare nowadaj'-s 
— that is, a chance for a man to display the 
heroic qualities which we all admire, and must 
admire as long as we ourselves preserve the 
virile qualities common to the Anglo-Saxon 
race : courage, daring, readiness to risk life and 
limb in the performance of duty. These three 
qualities are continually called into exercise 
the career of a New York police officer. He 
must, as a mere matter of business, continually 
face the « toughs’ and dangerous criminals. At 
times he has the chance to save life by rescu- 
ing persons from drowning or from burning 
buildings, or by stopping a runaway team. In 
other words, he has to show, very much as a fire- 
man has to show, those qualities of hardihood 
and physical address wliicli we admire in a 
soldier. The admiration thus called forth is 
amply justified. We ought, as a people, to admire 
courage and jffiysical hardihood. The race which 
does not practise the great soldierly virtues never 
can succeed. We must be moral ; we must be 

* Written by President Roosevelt before his election as 
Vice-President, and while he was President of the New 
York Police Commission. 
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straiglit and decent; but we must also be strong 
if we are to be a great peojfie. No amount of 
cultivation or refinement, and not even morality, 
can atone for the lack of the fighting qualities ; 
the qualities which enable man to face his foes, 
whether these foes be human or elemental. All 
of our teachers and preachers of virtue should 
keep this in mind, and should try to educate our 
young men to the understanding that they must 
be manly as well as moral. 

A hardy and adventurous spirit, therefore, caix 
always find a certain outlet for his energies in 
the New York Police Department ; and it seems 
to me that this deqxartment could he well utilised 
ill disposing of men who, if we had a wai', 
would make good soldiers, but who in time of 
peace are rather wasted on ordinary trades. Of 
course, a good policeman, like a good soldier, 
must be solier, steady, temperate, and obedient ; 
but to be the best kind of policeman he must 
have a little of the dare-devil in him as well. 

The average mechanic or clerk of the class 
that should furnish the hulk of the applicants 
for the Police Department earns from one hundred 
and twenty to two hundred pounds a year. The 
policeman in New York earns much more. After 
he has served his noviciate in the force, he 
receives two hundred and eighty pounds a year ; 
and, even if he never becomes anything more 
than an ordinary patrolman, at the end of the 
twenty-live years he is retired on a pension of 
one hundred and forty pounds. In other words, 
after ivorking twenty-five years at very nearly 
double the salary which he would probably make 
outside, he is retired on a pension equivalent to 
just about what this outside salary would have , 
been, at the very time he is getting old, and 
when, if he had not been in the police force, he 
would have begun to find it a little difiicult to 
get the salary. 

Nor is this all. He is well off, even if he 
never rises beyond the grade of patrolman ; but 
Meserved.] SlSPT. 27j 1902. 
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lie lias many cliances of promotion, and there are 
within his reach some great prizes. The first 
grade of promotion is to roundsman. This in- 
creases his salary by twenty pounds, and gives 
him command over his fellows. The rounds- 
man is an important man, for on liiin the 
discipline of the patrolmen largely depends. He 
must hold his men to a severe accountability, 
and in return he is held to a severe accountability 
by his superior officers. When a man has become 
roundsman he has already put his head ixp above 
the general level. He is a man of some import- 
ance, occupying a X->osition of trust and responsi- 
bilitj?*, who is accustoined both to obey and to | 
command. The next grade above is that of 
sergeant. Above this comes the j^olice captain. 
The police captain earns five hundred and 
forty pounds a year. lie is a man whose 
iiidiieiice and whose respoiisilnlity are both alike 
great. The preservation of life and order in his 
district largely depends upon him. He is dis- 
tinctly one of the men of note in that part of 
the city where he resides. A man who becomes 
a police captain can say very empbatically that 
he has accomjilished something in life. His 
duties are as arduous, his responsibilities as 
great, as those of the colonel of an average regi- 
ment in time of war; and it is not too much 
to say that the average police captain who is lit 
for the position has cpialities of heiirt and head 
which would lit him, under proper training, to 
command a regiment with credit. Above the 
captains come the inspectors, and then the head, 
the Chief of Police, who receives a salary of twelve 
: hundred pounds a year. The whole force of four 
thousand police is under him: a command larger 
than tliat of the average brigadier-general, and 
one far more important than many brigadier- 
generals hold durirjg all their lives. On his 
shoulders rests no small j)rirt of the task of pro- 
tecting the orderly and -warring against the dis- 
orderly classes in a city of nearly two inillioii 
inhabitants. He is one of the men of mark in 
the city. He is a man of great power and of 
much consequence. In influence and weight he 
- ranks well up among the great bankers aiid 
.. merchants and lawyers and railroad presidents,; 
•and they are all glad to be on good terms with 
hini and to assist him, and to get him to assist 
them in return. 

. , How, exactly as in the days of Napoleon, when 
every ■ Ereiieh. soldier %vas said to carry : in his 
'■ knapsack ‘ the baton of a marshal, so, under a 
clean and honest , administration of the New York 
: police V force, every patrolman has before him the 
chance of some day being chief ; so that every 
patrolman.' has not only his excellent position in 

■ the ' present, but he has always before him the 
chance that he will rise to be one of the men of 

■ mark in the city. In addition to this, he has 
opporf, unities for advancement on other lines, 
,Thus, if -he has detective capacity, he will prob- 


ably be j>ut ill the detective bureau. Here is *a I 

life of extraordinary interest, and if he does • 

something brilliant he can make a great name | 
for himself. : 

Such are the rewards and jirizes of the life. 

In return, the city necessarily demands a very 
high grade of quality among the police. First 
and foremost, we demand men of good character, 
as a iiiatter of course. Under the old corrupt 
administration of the Board the whole force 
was plunged into an abyss of blackmailing and 
bribery and extortion ; but so long as the prin- 
cix^les put in execution by the present Board stay 
in existence, honesty, like courage, will be con- 
sidered as an indispensable attribute of every 
member of the force from highest to lowest. 

Next to this, the officer must be of sound 
pliysique. He must be five feet eiglit inches in 
height at the lowest. He must be sound in wind 
and limb, without any detect of any kind, able 
to hold his own in a rough and tumble, and to 
hammer down obstacles. Accordingly the appli- 
cant is put through a very severe physical and 
medical examination. Finally, he must be quick 
and intelligent, possessing at least such an educa- 
tion as he would have if he attended one of 
the public schools. The mental examination is 
framed to test him on such points. If he passes 
all these exaininatioiis as to character and bodily 
and mental development successfully, under the 
present rule he is appointed and holds his 
position without regard to his politics or religion, 
or to whether he has or has not any iniluenual 
friends. 

By a few examples I may perhaps give a better 
idea of what a policeman can do and ought to 
do, and of tlie dangers to which he is eitlier 
subjected or subjects himself. 

First of all, to take the least pleasant side of 
the subject, I shall speak of the temptations and 
dangers which beset a police officer. He deals 
largely with eriininals, and with the men to be 
found in eyery great city who lead vicious lives 
and wish the to connive at or favour their 

vidousiiess. A gambler or a saloon-keeper who 
wants to violate the law would like to be 
X>rotected by the police in so violating it. 
Consecpiently he is ready to pay blackmail, and 
it was this blackmail which before the present 
administration took office spread a festering cor- 
rux)tion throughout the whole force. We have, 
however, almost entirely rooted it out, exactly 
as we rooted out the old system by udiich men 
paid money for ].)romotion or got it through 
political influence, and have substituted instead , . 
a system of appointing and promoting men. purely, 
on their merits. Nowadays the average xwlice- 
anan is not corrupt ; he is in aio danger from „ 
corruption in the department His troubles arise 
from growing lax in his duties- or , trying - to 
sliirk work, or, in especial, from drinking. Any 
man, whether a policeman or not, who becomes a 
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drunkard is useless to society at large, and a curse 
botli to' himself and liis family; but a police- 
man lias to do work for wliicli driuikenness is a 
complete discpial ideation. Accordingly tlie Board 
is sev^ere upon men who become intoxicated even 
to only a slight degree. Sometimes on a cold 
niglit, when alone on his beat, it is a very great 
temptation for a policeman to leave it and get 
warm inside a saloon. A policeman w'lio yields 
to this temptation is done. He may escape two 
or three times, but sooner or later he is found 
out, and then is either lined heavily or dismissed 
from the force. 

A policeman who shirks wmrk or gets drunk 
may nob be a brutal man ; but there are some 
men who because they are vested with authority 
like to misuse it. These are the men who in 
the past have so often clubbed or abused inno- 
cent citizens in New York. To this the present 
Board juit a complete stop. Every respectable 
citizen can now count upon being treated with 
courtesy by the police. The Board has not the 
slightest sympEitliy for Houghs’ and law’-breakers. 
If a rowdy gets into a controversy with the 
police the Board is delighted to see him suirer, 
and should a policeman be attacked w'e are de- 
lighted if he uses his club in self-defence and so 
iichninisters a severe thrashing to the man wdio 
has attacked him or has interfered with him in 
the discharge of his duty ; but if he in any 
■way interferes wdth or mishandles a law-abiding 
citizen, he is certain to be severely punished if 
the oileiice is found out. 

Now let me turn to a pleasanter side of the 
subject, and show by examples taken almost at 
random how an officer can distinguish himself 
by serving as a policeman, and can thus rvin 
jiromutlon ; and I shall purposely take only 
those that occurred during my own term of 
office.:.'': , 

Shortly after I became president of the Nerv 
lork police force my attention -was attracted 
by a clipping from a paj)er describing horv one 
of our roundsmen had saved a woman from 
drowning. I immediately summoned the m-'in 
before me. He came — a soldierly-looking, white- 
headed, erect old fellow, who had been twenty- 
one years in the force, and was a veteran of tlie 
Civil War. I found that he had for a long time 
been stationed on the river -front, being an 
excellent swimmer, and that he had saved no 
less tlian tw’^enty-live people from death by 
drowming. He had many medals— -gold, silver, 
and bronze— given liim by life-saving societies 
and by the Police Department, and two granted 
him by^ a special act of Congress on behalf of 
tlie National (jfovernment. The man’s career -was 
wit a out a blemish. He had been sober, indus- 
trious, and faithful in his duties. We felt that 
he had earned his promotion, and we made him 
.sergeant. 

Another case was that of a patrolman wh-o 


performed a deed of signal bravery at a fire, 
lie reached the scene before the fire - engines 
came. The flames had already cut off a woman 
and two children. How'ever, he dashed through 
the fire, ran up the stilling, smoke - shrouded 
stairs, got tlie \voinaii and both children, and, 
bursting open a window, succeeded in climbing 
along a gutter to the roof of a neighbouring 
house, making the journey three times and 
rescuing all tliree persons. This man had two 
or three serious blemishes on his ]3ast record ; 
but w^e linally promoted him, after having kept 
him -waiting a sufficient length of time to impress 
him with the fact that gallantry could not atone 
for bad discipline, and that he must combine 
both cxualitie-s if he wished to win his spurs or 
to retain them. 

Another man, a member of the mounted squad, 
had led quite a remarkable careei', having stopped 
no less than thirty -seven rimaw’ay.s. He had 
also done good duty otherwise, and he got pro- 
motion accordingly. 

I\Iucli of the mo.st important part of a police- 
man’s duty is to control and keep in order the 
liubuleiit x><'^i’tion of the pojmlation. Sometimes 
he has to deal merely with individual criminals ; 
soinetiuies he has to deal, -with mobs, as in a 
strike or railway riot. In one instance ive 
promoted a iimii cliielly liecause of an act which 
showed co’Lirage, pliy.sical prowess, and strong 
sense of duty combined. One night he suiqirised 
three desperate characters, ail ex-eonvicts, in the 
act of higlnvay robbery. He attacked them at 
once, and fur a moment or two there was a 
regular pitched light. His left hand W'us broken 
by a blow from a bludgeon, and one of the liigh- 
w^aymen escaped ; but he knocked dowui both of 
the others, took them to tlie station, and they 
were afteiwvards sent to Sing Sing prison. He 
himself went to the hospital, and had his broken 
hand put in a pilaster cast He had a perfect 
right to stay oil' duty until liis hand recovered, 
wliich would nut have been wdtliin three or four 
w'eeks ; but instead of doing so he returned at 
oiu’e to his precinct and resumed his work, never 
taking so much as a day off. There had not 
been a complaint of any kind against him, and 
he wms promoted forthwith. 

As an exam])le of what a policeman can do 
by a combination of headwork and courage, take 
another roundsman. There -was a strike and 
much rioting in his district. He "was told to 
take six men and keep a certain line of railroad 
open. The mob had reached a point -where it 
v/as sullen and dangerous ; and hiiding this to be 
the case, the roundsman promptly took decisive 
measures, charged it, clubbing right and left, and 
without giving it a moment’s chance to rally, 
drove it in headlong flight, and kej>t the wdiole 
railroad line clear. He had won his prornofeion 
to a sergeancy by a deed which was military in 
its efficiency. .. . ; • ■ 
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For another variety of work take the follow- 
ing: One day, while one of our officers was 
returning home in plain clothes, his tour of duty 
for the day being ended, he noticed two men 
whose actions struck him as suspicious. Very 
many officers, when their day off comes, are so 
anxious to see their families and to enjoy a little 
leisure that they will not, if they can avoid it, 
do police duty or arrest anybody. But this 
patrolman was of another stamp. He followed 
the two men at a distance, they thinking him 
merely a citizen, and hnally oliserved them 
receive from a confederate a bag which he was 
comdnced contained Imrglars^ tools. Watching 
his chance later, he suddenly seized and arrested 
them. They proved to be well-known burglars 
who were wanted because of the crimes they 
had committed, This started us to look up the 
officer’s record, and we found that he had a 
real genius for detecting and arresting criminals, 
possessing not only keen intelligence but much 
nerve ; and the aggregate of the sentences of 
the criminals he had arrested footed up to one 
hundred and eighty-seven years in States xnuson, 
not to speak of a murderer who had been 
executed for his crime. 

With one final example I shall close, choosing 
this one to show how a man can raise him- 
self by doing a little more than his duty. One 
night one of our patrolmen saw a .man leap out 
of the window of a house and run down the 
street. He, of course, promptly chased him. The 
man wns a burglar, and armed. The officer, 


however, went after him, and was overtaking 
him when they came to Park Avenue, under- 
neath which is the tunnel through which run 
the trains of the New York (Jeiitral liailroad. 
There are a number of big openings in the top 
of this tunnel, and through one of these the 
burglar plunged. It was a long leap, and there 
was danger from the trains underneath, but a 
man whose liberty is at stake will take a heavy 
risk. The patrolman was following after. He 
was inspired by nothing hut duty. His liberty 
was not at stake, and he could not have been 
puiiislied or reprimanded for failing to risk his 
neck by jumping into the tunnel. Nevertheless 
jump he did. The burglar had the wind knocked 
out of him by the jump. The patrolman, more 
skilful or lucky in jumping, got off scot-free, 
seized the prisoner, brought him in, and thereby 
earned his promotion. 

Promotion to the higher ranks must be won 
not merely by courage, lioiiesty, and alertness, 
but by the display of executive capacity of no 
mean order. The present Chief and inspectors 
have won their places by the exercise of traits 
which show their fitness to lead and to handle 
large bodies of men. So long as the present 
conditions continue, the police force of New 
York ought to offer an attractive field to any 
young man who is poor, wdio wishes to obtain 
a good salary for life, and at the same time to 
have before him a career iu which, if he possesses 
the requisite courage and a]>ility, he may raise 
himself to a very high position. 
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CHAPTER ir. 


NE bright, sunshiny afternoon a 




her blithe 


j few weeks subsequent to tlie 
I day on which she went with 
j John for a walk in the glen, 
1 Lesley -was sitting alone in the 
Xxarloiir of the manse singing in 
young voice : 


• ; ^ O saw ye bonnie Lesley 

■ V. / , As slie gaed o’er the border? 

' She’s gaen, like Alexander, 

, y . ; To spread her conquests farther 1 

, , ' : *To see her is to love her, 

xV’-f;', ■ And love but her for ever: 

' : '. ‘a/ :’ ^ ,Ppr Nature made her what she is, 

■ And never made anitherl 

'• A'.y,- 'I ^^hoU'arfe a queen, fair Lesley, 
y ..y-'- ,^hy subjects, we before thee j 
Thou art divine, fair Lesley’ 

when a seuffie in the lobby and the opening of the 
' door by an old domestic interrupted the melody. 

>Ohy it’s only. Miss Lesley/ broke in the dis- 
appointed tones of old El^peth. *The minister’s 
, no’ here after all. I’m sorry^ sir j for bringin’ 


ye ben ; but ye ken it’s near tea-time, an’ I 
thoclit, aiblins, to find him in the parlour.’ 

‘Pray don’t ai^ologise,’ returned a man’s voice. 
‘If Miss Lesley will forgive my intrusion, I will 
gladly come in and wait for the minister’s return.’ 

As he spoke Elspeth flung the door wider and 
stood aside, revealing a tall figure clad in the 
roughest of tweed knickerbockers, and with an 
amused expression on his stern and somewhat 
supercilious face. 

‘It’s the gentleman frae Barhulican, Miss 
Lesley,’ she exclaimed by way of introduction. 
‘He says he’ll wait for the minister, so I’ll just 
set the tea, an’ you can gi’e him a cup in the 
hand to keep him frae wearyin’. — The minister’ll 
no’ be lang, sir ; I can promise you that,’ she 
added, with many emphatic nods in the visitor’s 
direction. 

As the door closed behind Elspeth, Lesley found 
herself joining in her guest’s evident amusement. 

‘I never touch tea/ he said, ‘so I am afraid if 
you do your duty you will have to invent some 
other antidote to prevent me from wearying.’ 
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Lesley laughed again, more shyly this time, for 
was she not alone with the great man, the mere 
sight of whom had so aroused her interest in 
church that first Sunday morning, and the magic 
of whose repixtation had since thrilled her through 
and through with a delightful dread ? 

Yet, notwithstanding her fears, there was a 
certain necessity stirring within her to rise to the 
occasion. It ^vas as if by some unconscious power 
the stranger had given her challenge, putting her 
on her mettle and impelling her to equality with 
himself. 

‘I am sorry the minister is out,’ she said as 
their hands met, ‘Did you wish very particularly 
to see him V 

A slight look of perplexity crossed his face; 
then he said, with a smile, ‘Very particularly 
indeed. I should have returned his call sooner ; 
but the fact is’ 

‘Oh, my uncle did not tell me he had 
called,’ interrupted Lesley, reddening with con- 
fusion. 

‘And so 5 mu very naturally imagined that I 
had come to consult him on the welfare of my 
soul,’ he BUppleraented dryly ; ‘ but if 1 may finish 
my apology— my soul is in no particular danger, 
I can assure you— I have been aw’ay off and on 
a good deal, and the fascinations of my trusty 
“greenheart” are still very strong.’ 

‘But you have not had good sport,’ said liis 
hostess politely. 

His lordship smiled. ‘No. I see I have thereby 
earned your contempt ; but how, may I ask, have 
my failures reached your ears ? ’ 

‘Oh, they hear in the village every evening,’ 
explained Lesley ; ‘ and of course w^e hear too.’ 

‘Tliis imhlicity is fearful,’ said Lord Goalstoiin 
good-liumouredly. ‘It is said that “manners 
maketli a man ; ” but I fear they also make a 
hypocrite. Up to this I have prided myself upon 
the courtliness of my attendant gillies ; but I 
shall trust them never again. They are Norse 
Highlanders, Miss Gordon ; need I make any 
further excuse for them 

He spoke easily and quietly, and wfith an air 
of friendliness wdiich seemed to reduce the dis- 
tance between them and put the girl completely 
at her ease. 

‘But I interrupted you,’ he said suddenly 
during a pause in the conversation. ‘Will you 
do me a favour, and sing “Bonnie Lesley” again 
from the commencement?’ 

If he had expected her to demur he w^as dis- 
appointed. She turned at once to the piano, and 
sang through the old ballad -vvitli spirit. 

When she liad come to an end he thanked her 
quietly, but offered no comment on the perform- 
ance. Indeed, his thoughts seemed far away. ‘I 
suppose your cousin is still in Edinburgh?’ he 
remarked at last. 

‘ John ? ’ echoed Lesley in some surprise. ‘ Oh 
yes, he is at college; but’ 


Lord Coalstoim uttered a sapient laugh, 

‘You were with him the first day I saw you,’ 
he explained in answer to her evident astonish- 
ment, ‘and I have heard a great deal about him 
since. They appear to he very proud of him in 
the village.’ 

‘ Ah I of course they are,’ returned Lesley care- 
lessly. ‘ He has gained the gold medal every year 
since he w^ent to college. This is his last term, 
and then he will he a full-fiedged iniiiister like 
my uncle. I can liardly believe it. It is strange 
to think,’ she added, writh a friendly smile, ‘that 
you and John have been so often together in 
Edinburgh w'ithout seeing each other — though of 
course he had heard of you.’ 

A flash of amusement lit up his lordship’s gray 
eyes at her w^ords ; but the next instant he was 
grave again. 

‘Not so very strange after all,’ he commented, 
‘when you remember that w^e are two hiisy men. 
The college, I suppose, sw^allow’s up your cousin 
from morning till night, and— 'well — my place of 
hiisiness pretty W'ell monopolises me.’ 

‘That is the Parliament House, is it not?’ 
cried Lesley eagerly, seizing iip>on the opening 
his allusion had offered to learn something from 
his owm lips of that life wdiich to her appeared 
in such heroic perspective. ‘ John has often told 
me about the Law Courts,’ she went on im- 
pulsively, ‘ and the great trials that lake place 

there, and I have tried hard to picture you’ 

She broke oftV overcome wdth a sudden sense of 
trepidation. 

‘Well?’ he queried. ‘Go on: you have tried 
to picture me — how? Ah, I can. guess,’ as she 
remained silent, covered Avith confusion. ‘But I 
may as Avell inform you at once that there is 
nothing romantic about my calling. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no alloAvance made in it for 
illusions of any sort, and one gets out of the 
Avay of indulging in them ; only when I am 
on my holidays I make-believe sometimes— just 

l)y w'ay of practice ’ He broke off, his 

eyes d weeding Avith trained appreciation on the 
heantiful, gloAving face opposite him. ‘But 
all this reminds me,’ he added with an abrupt 
change of tone, ‘that I have to go back to work 
to-moiTow.’ 

‘Then there is no use asking you to take a 
ticket for the concert ? ’ said Lesley, recovering 
herself. 

‘What concert?’ he queried. 

‘It is the only entertainment AA^e eA^er have,’ 
she explained, colouring a little. ‘It is got up 
for the ministers’ wddows.’ 

‘There appears to be a certain sameness about 
your interests,’ commented his lordship sotto voce. 
But Lesley was busy prying among a stack of 
papers upon the mantelshelf, and did not hear 
his remark. 

‘ Tliere is a programme,’ she said at last, 
triumphantly turning to him. 
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He scanned it witli interest. ‘ I see yon are 
lending your services,’ he said, glancing at her as 
she stood before him, flushed and eager. 

‘Tes, I always sing the first song,’ she answered, 
with a little apologetic laugh. ‘You see, it gives 
the others confidence.’ 

‘Which they stand in sore need of, I imagine,’ 
lie remarked, ‘Well, may I have half-a-dozen 
tickets for the front row?’ 

‘But you will not be here 1 ’ she demurred. 

‘You are a shocking saleswoman, Aliss Gordon,’ 
he replied, smiling as he folded up the pro- 
gramme and jilaced it carefully in his pocket- 
book. ‘ The next time I come to Barhulican I 
shall proliably bring my sister, and perhaps a 
friend or two. Think of the enormous benefit of 
having an eiitertainmeut ready-made for their 
amusement in the midst of the unspeakable 
wilderness. And how for the jiayment,’ he con- 
tinued, rising to receive the tickets from her, 
and placing a sovereign on the table as he 
did so. 

‘But I have no change,’ said Lesley frankly", 
‘and the tickets are only a shilling each.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ An absurdly small price 
for the privilege of being present. But may I 
confess something, Miss Gordon ? I have become 
imbued with a sudden and devouring interest in 
all ministers’ widows, and it must have an outlet, 
so I pray you do not balk my zeal ; but if I may 
ask you one favour, wull you make an alteration 
in the programme, and sing “Bonnie Lesley” 
instead of that effusion with the ridiculously 
sentimental name ? ’ 

‘I am afraid I could not,’ she replied, shaking 
her head dubiously. 

‘And why not?’ he queried. 

‘Because it would sound conceited, you see’ — 
and fraaikly — ‘my nanita is Lesley.’ 

‘As I have been aware for three ^veeks,’ he 
remarked wdth a gleam in his eyes. 

His words brought an exquisite colour to her 
cheelcs. ‘I am sorry that I have to refuse when 
you have been so very kind,’ she said with great 
dignity; ‘but the people would think I had done 
it on purpose.’ 

‘And, if they did,’ he queried, ‘wdiat matter? 
The people you have always with you ; but I am. 


a stranger,, and with but few opportunities of 


■; ■ hearing a song sung as I like it siuig.’ 

. are very kind,’ said Lesley again, her 
on an. obstinate curve; ‘but still I 
' 'V: , am afraid it is 'out of the question.’ 


‘ Then 


He smiled tolerantly. ‘ I see,’ he said. 

I shall be obliged to make you.’ 

She felt the virile force of his will dominating 
her j)urpose, and instinctively she rebelled. 

‘ Make me ? ’ she echoed, throwing back her 
head. 

Their eyes locked for an instant ; then he 
smiled again. 

‘ Wait and see,’ he said. He held out his hand 
abruptly. ‘And now I must be off. Will you 
tell your uncle how sorry I was to miss him?’ 

‘It’s just chappit the hour, Miss Lesley,’ said 
Elspeth, putting her head round the door at this 
juncture. — ‘Oh,’ with a reproachful glance in 
Lord Coalstoun’s direction as she perceived his 
preparations for departure, ‘surely you’re no’ 
gangin’, your worship ; the minister ’ll be back in 
twa minutes, I can assure you, an’ the tea’s just 
freshly masked.’ 

‘I have already confessed this afternoon that 
I never touch tea,’ said his lordship, laughing, 
‘ and ’ — with an amused glance at Lesley-— ‘ I am 
afraid if I stay a moment longer I shall never 
he allowed to come back again.’ 

Lesley followed him to the door and walked 
beside him down the short avenue which led 


to the gate. 


On both sides was the straggling, 


old-fashioned garden, with its plots of flower- 
beds interspersed with strange sj)eciuiens of the 
topiariun art — the especial pride of old Donald 
the minister’s man. Beyond, again, stretched the 
glebe fields, gray and x?eaccful in the sudden 
twilight of winter. ' 

‘ I suppose you love your garden,’ said Goals toun, 
glancing from the border of hollyhocks to the tall 
vivid slip of wmmaiihood by his side. 

‘ Oh yes, of course,’ she replied vaguely, ‘ except 
sometimes w'heii I am in a discontented mood.’ 

‘Have you ever been in Edinburgh?’ he asked 
suddenly. 

She sighed. ‘Ho. I have never lived in a 
towui ; and as my cousin hates town life, I don’t 
suppose I ever shall.’ 

Lord Coalstoun cast a curious glance at her ; 
then a faint smile of comprehension lit up his 
face. At the wiaite barred gate, with its clumps of 


elms and sycamores on both sides shutting out 


the manse from the narrow loaning, he stopped. 

‘I sympathise with John,’ he said, smiling in- 
scrutably dowm at her, ‘After all, the garden is 
best ; ’ and with an abrupt raising of his tweed 
cap he was gone. 

(2'o be continued,] 
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OLD aARDENS. 

By P. II. PlTCHFIELD, M.A., P.S.A. 



pi j HE glory of summer is gone, tlie 
|j liar vest is pa>st, and heavy mins 
and dark skies and the damp and 
dismal days have come, whic.li 
mark the approach of winter* Soon 
hax*d frosts and snow will clothe 
our trees with hoary whiteness, Ho longer does 
Mature tempt ns abroad, thongli the gardener 
knows how precious are the dark Hovemlier days 
for the developing of spring-time loveliness, and 
how much depends upon his ivinter’s work. Ho%v 
the study and one’s ‘ain fireside’ have a charm 
that is all their own ; and if we follow Lord 
Rosebery’s advice we shall Mn our short Scotcli 
uiiiter days turn to the printed page, ami from 
the iiteraliire of gardens conjure ux> something of 
our own summer deliglits.’ 

‘The garden that I love,’ quite as ferveiitiy 
the Poet -Laureate loves his, is an, old garden 
which has been .much altered in the coiii’su of 
ages. Sweet sheltered ivalks willi liigh aiiH thick 
holly or box Imdges, and gardens sniixnimlcd Ijj 
walls and parterres and terraces, used to ilonrish 
with every old country Isouse. Ewaything was 
beautiful, well ordered, and grateful i,o tlie senses. 
Then came a crowd of igsiuraiit reformers, wlio 
cut down the lovely hedges, destroyed tlie walls, 
uprooted the llower-beds, and marie the pdace a 
wilderness. This they called the ‘new Ifliiglisb 
fashion’ of gardening, a return to nature, and 
deserved the gallows for their pains, ^3nch 
gardens, so fashioned, look as if they had. been 
kid out by an undertaker, and the designers 
of landscape-gardening were mere ignorant and 
mionary amateurs and a Uriib Street poet vho 
had probably no otlier garden than the pot of 
mint before his windows. Some fureigiiers say 
we borrowed the idea fronx tlie Chinese, 0.al.>riel 
Thouin claims the doubtful hmmur for the If reuch, 
and asserts that Dufresiioy, a .Parisian urc^liilect, 
fasliioned the first landscape-garden iu tlic Fan- 
bourg Saint Antoine at the beginning of the 
eighteenth, centwy, 

Malacarne of Padua says that Charles, tlie first 
Dulce of^ Savoy, invented this style in a. park 
near Turin, which Tasso immortalised in li.i.s poem 
on Jerusalem^ which Chaucer copied, and ’which 
Wartou and Eustace suggest as more likely to 
have given, the first idea of an ‘English g^ri/vden’ 
than Milton’s description of Paradise. Tlx^B poet 
Mason asserts that Bacon was the px’ophet, 
Milton the herald, and A-ddison, Pope, aucl Eeiit 
the champions of what he is pleased to call ‘the 
true taste.’ 

. U matters not very much to wLom this <Ioubt- 
ftu honour belongs j at any rate the desLx'oyers 
■Sve scarcely left us, a decent hedge or slxoltered 


walk to protect us from the east wunds, and 
have killed many of the old fiow^ers wducli de- 
lighted our forefathers and made our gardens 
earthly paradises. Few people admire now the 
degenerate formal gardens, the clipping of yews 
iiitio fantastical shapes, which aroused the satire 
of Addison. He wrote in Tlie Guardian: 

‘ Hoav contrary to simplicity is the modern 
praciice of gardening 1 We seem to make it our 
study to recede from nature, not only in the 
various tonsure of greens into the most regular 
and formal shapes, but even in monstrous at- 
tempts beyond the reach of art itself ; we run 
into scul[)ture, and are yet better pleased to have 
our trees in the most awkward figures of men 
and animals than in the most regular of their 
own. A citizen is no sooner proprietor of a 
couple of ye^vs but he entertains thoughts of 
erecting tlicm into giants like those at GuildhalL 
I know an eminent cook who beautified his 
country seat with a coronation dinner in greens, 
whei'o you see the champion fioiirishiiig on horse- 
back at one end of the talde, and the queen in 
perpetual youth at tlm other. 

‘Fur the benefit of all my loving countrymen 
of this cvuuons taste, I shall here publish a cata- 
logue of greens to be disposed of by an eminent 
town gardener, -who has lately applied to me upon 
this liead. My correspondent is arrived at such 
perfection that he cuts family pieces of men, 
women, or children. Any ladies that please may 
have their owni effigies in myrtle, or their liusbands 
in hoi'nbeam. I shall proceed to liis catalogue, as 
he sent it for my recomineiidation. 

‘'‘Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a little 
shaiterLd hy the fall of the tree of knowledge in 
the great storm ; Eve and the Serpent very 
flourishing ; the Tower of Babel not yet finished i 
St George in box, his arm scarce long enough, 
but will be in condition to strike the dragon by 
next A])ril; a Queen Elizabeth in phjlyma, a 
little inclining to the green-sickness, but of full 
grov’th ; an old nmid-of-honour in worm-wmocl ; 
divers eminent poets in bays, somewhat blighted, 
to be dis]x.)sed of a pennyworth ; a quickset hog 
shot up into a porcupine by its being forgot a 
week in rainy weather,”’ &c. 

We derived this taste for clipping trees into 
odd shapes from the Italians, who inherited it 
from the old Bomans ; but to them our gardens 
owe much of their symmetry, beautiful formality, 
and exact design. The Dutch, perhaps, tauglit us 
mucli in the cultivation of absurdities. They 
certainly used, to disfigure their grounds by absurd 
and frivolous ornaments and traps and snares for 
tlie unwary, which have been copied by some 
Englishmen, and are the apotheosis of bad taste. 
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At every resting-place some kind of conceit was 
formed for surj)rising the visitor. If he sat 
down, the seat was probably so contrived as to 
sink under Mm. If he entered a grotto or 
approached a summer-house, water was squirted 
from concealed fountains. The dial had a lens 
so placed that during sunshine the priniing of 
a small cannon fell under its focus just as the 
sun reached the meridian, when of course the 
cannon was discharged. An artificial, cave some- 
times was fashioned like a lion’s den, with the 
head of a lion cut in stone peeping from the 
entrance. Many will remember the mischievous 
fountain at Chatswortli which squirts water on 
all who are enticed beneath it ; and in the days 
of my grandfather there was a very humorous 
garden at Orinskirk, where the host used to 
startle Ids guests by touching certain springs 
which caused hidden caverns to open and a 
stuffed lion or leopard to spring out upon them. 

There was . a curious garden near Antwerp which 
contained scenes of tonsiie evergreens, vistas, 
canals, lakes, secret waterworks, caves, tombs, a 
,la^vn with a flock of stone sheep, a shepherd, 
and dogs, dwarfs, a drunkard, and other paltry 
contrivances. 

These examxJes of the degeneracy of formal 
gardens paved the way for the introduction of 
the new .style, which destroyed the wheat as well 
as the tares. Let us look at an old garden ere 
it 'ivas wrecked and cut about by these wnnton 
innovators. Its design was based on Italian 
models, and these were framed after the pattern 
of the ancient Roman gardens. Pliny the 
Younger tells us of his winter garden at his 
villa Laurentinum, which looked upon the Bay 
of Ostia. It was surrounded by hedges of box, 
and where that failed, by rosemary. There were 
platforms and terraces, and figs and vines and 
mulberries. He delights to tell of the beauties 
of his woods, his rich meadows covered with 
cattle, the Bay of Ostia, the scattered villas upon 
its shore, and the blue distance of the mountains, 
Ms porticoes and seats for divers views, and his 
favourite little cab.met in which they were all 
united. 

Pliny’s Tusculan villa was his chief delight, 
-basking, amid the Apennines, whose lofty summits 

- were crowned with forests of oak and their fertile 
, , rides covered with corn-fields, vineyards, copses, 

and villas. Before the house was the xystus or 
. terrace,, and from, this descended a lawn covered 
■ moss, and adorned with figures 

; of animals cut , out in box-trees. The lawn was 
surrounded by a walk enclosed with tonsiie ever- 
greens sheared into a variety ■ of forms. Beyond 
tliis’w'as a circular place for exercise, ornamented 
. in the middle with, box-trees sheared into num- 
berless different shapes ; and the whole was 

- .another part of the garden was a small space of 
, ground shaded by four plane4rees, with a foun- 


tain in the centre. A plantation of trees met 
the eye in another direction in the form of a 
liippodrome formed of box and plane trees alter- 
nately planted and connected by ivy, the semi- 
circular ends being formed of cypress, and behind 
them were placed bay-trees. Rose-trees bordered 
the walks, which were in a winding direction, 
ending in a straight path, and then branching off 
into a variety of others, separated by box-hedges. 
These were sheared into a variety of shapes and 
letters, some expressing the name of the master, 
others that of the designer; while here and 
there were small obelisks, intermixed with fruit- 
trees. 

There were endless wonders in this marvellous 
garden : an alcove of white marble shaded by 
vines and supported by marble pillars, and from 
the seat ffowed several streams of water, as if 
pressed out by the weight of those who sat thereon ; 
a fountain throwing out water to a considerable 
height ; a beautiful summer-house opening on a 
green enclosure, and furnished with a fountain 
and many marble seats, each having a fountain 
near it ; while riUs of water flowed here and 
there, delighting the ear with their murmuring 
sound and refreshing the trees and flowers of 
the wondrous place. In addition there was a 
temple of Ceres, a farnij a park, a kitchen- 
garden, orchard, apiary, cochlearium or snailery, 
and or place for dormice. 

Sitch was the marvellous garden of a noble 
Roman, which served as a model for the fashion- 
ing of pleasure-gi'ounds in the seventeenth century. 
The representations of the gardens of Hercula- 
neum show that the same plan was adopted in 
that ancient city. There were square enclosures 
formed by trellis- work and trees spread out like 
a fan, and fountaius and vases and statues ; and 
the same arrangement has survived to the present 
time. 

Hawthorne thus describes the Medici gardens : 
'They are laid out in the old fashion of straight 
paths, with borders of box, which form hedges 
of great height and density, and are shorn ami 
trimmed to the evenness of a wall of stone at 
the top and sides. There are green alleys with 
long vistas, overshadowed by ilex-trees ; and at 
each intersection of the paths the visitor fliids 
seats of lichen-covered stone to repose on, and 
marble statues that look forlornly at Mm, regret- 
ful of their lost noses. In the more open portions 
of the gardens, before the sculptured front of the 
villa, you see fountains and flower-beds ; and in 
their season a profusion of roses, from which the 
genial sun of Italy distils a fragrance to he .scat- 
tered abroad by the no less genial breeze.’ 

Early in the seventeenth century the revived 
classic style of architecture was transplanted into 
England by Inigo Jones. TMs celebrated archi- 
tect had carefully studied in Italy the works of 
Palladio, then hut recently deceased, and effected 
a complete revolution in the arrangement of an 
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English gentleman’s liouse. Italian villas became 
the fasliionj and oiir gardens were modelled after 
the pattern of those seen in Italy. The terraces 
adjoined the house, the lawn declining thence ; 
we see again Pliny’s flower-garden with a foun- 
tain in the centre, the walk bordered with box, 
the trees sheared into whimsical artificial forms, 
together with fountains, alcoves, and summer- 
houses. 

Sir William Temple thus describes what he 
considered to be a perfect garden: ‘ The j^erfec test 
figure of a garden I ever saw, either at home or 
abroad, was that of Moor Park in Hertfordshire. 
I will describe it for a model to those that meet 
with such a situation, and are above the regards 
of common expense. It lies at the side of a hill, 
upon which the house stands, hut not very steep. 
The length of the house, where the best rooms 
and of most use and pleasure are, lies upon the 
breadth of the garden ; the great parlour opens 
into the midst of a terrace gravel-walk that lies 
even with it, and which may be about three 
hundred paces long, and broad in proportion ; 
the border set with standard laurels, and at large 
distances, which have the beauty of orange-trees 
out of flower and fruit. From this ■walk are three 
descents by many stone steps, in the middle and 
at each end, with a very large parterre. This is 
divided into quarters by gravel- walks, and adorned 
with two fountains and eight statues at the several 
quarters. At the end of the terrace-walks are two 
summer-houses, and the sides of the parterre are 
ranged with two large cloisters open to the garden. 
Over these two cloisters are two terraces covered 
with lead and fenced with balusters ; and the 
passage into these airy walks is out of the two 
summer-houses at the end of the first terrace- 
walk. The cloister facing the south is covered 
with vines. From tlie middle of the parterre is 
a descei'it by many steps into the lower garden, 
which is all fruit-trees, ranged about the several 
quarters of a ■wilderness, which is very shady ; 
the walks here are all green, and there is a 
grotto embellished with figures of shell rock- 
work, fountains, and waterworks.’ 

Here was a garden beautiful in every respect, 
charming in every detail. The Countess of Bed- 
ford was its originator, and Dr Donne says that 
it was * tlie sweetest j>lace he had ever seen in 
his life, before or since, at home or abroad.’ It 
has, of course, long since been destroyed, and its 
place occupied l)y lawns and trees. 

Horace Walpole tells the sad story of the 
devastation of these old gardens with many a 
sigh, which finds an echo in our hearts to-day. 
He wrote: succeeding generation in an 

opulent and luxurious country contents itself with 
the perfection established by its ancestors ; more 
perfect perfection was still sought, and improve- 
ments had gone on till Loudon and Wise had 
stocked all our gardens with giants, animals, 
monsters, coats-of-arms and mottoes, in yew, box, 


and holly. Bridgman, the next fashionable 
designer of gardens, was far more chaste; he 
banished verdant sculpture, and did not even 
revert to the square precision of the foregoing 
age. He enlarged his plans, disdaining to make 
every division tally to its opposite ; and though 
he still adhered much to straight walks with high- 
clipped hedges, they were only his great lines ; 
the rest he diversified with wilderness, and with 
loose groves of oak, though still within surround- 
ing hedges. As his reformation gained footing, 
he ventured to introduce cultivated fields and 
even morsels of forest appearance by the sides of 
those endless and tiresome walks. 

‘ But the capital stroke, the leading step to 
all that followed, was the destruction of walls for 
boundaries and the invention of fosses : an attempt 
then deemed so astonishing that the common 
people called them “Hal ha’s I ” to express their 
surprise at finding a sudden and unperceived 
check to their walk. Ho sooner was this simple 
enchantment made than levelling, mowing, and 
rolling followed. The contiguous ground of the 
park without the sunk fence was to be harmonised 
with the la^wn within ; and the garden in its turn 
■was to be set free from its pinm regularity, that 
it might assort with the wilder country without. 
At that moment appeared Kent, painter enough 
to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, and 
born with a genius to strike out a great system 
from the twilight of imperfect essays.’ 

Who W'as this wretch that dared such sacrilege 2 
This Kent was a Yorkshireinan, ait apprentice of 
a coacli-painter in 1719. He discovered a genius 
for painting, and was patronised by Lord Biuv 
lington, with whom he lived, after a journey to 
Italy, at Burlington House. He painted historical 
subjects and ceilings. The hall at Stowe was 
adorned by his brush. Then he took up archi- 
tecture, and finally landscape-gardening. Clare- 
mont and Esher were his first efiorfcs. Kensington 
Gardens were also manipulated by him, ■where he 
actually introduced dead trees in order to produce 
the apx>earanee of natural woods. Could anything 
be more artificial, more antagonistic to good taste? 
Yet he won the approval of the men of his gene- 
ration, and amongst them Mason the i}OQi was 
warm in his praise, alluding to Kent’s Elysiaii 
scenes in the highest style of panegyric. He 
tells how Kent prided himself in shading with 
evergreens his most cherished productions, and 
attributes to him all that had been done by 
Hhe most deservedly admired designers,’ South- 
cote, Hamilton, Lyttleton, Pit, Slienstone, Morris, 
and Wright. Had Kent never exterminated the 
bounds of regularity, never actually traversed 
the way of freedom of manner, these cultivated 
artists would never have found it of themselves. 

Wright succeeded Kent in the cultivation of 
these barbarous methods. He is said to have 
produced ‘an admirable effect’ on a lawn at 
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Beckett House, tlie seat of Lord Barrington ; 
decorated a copsewood witli roses at Stoke, 
near Bristol; designed the terrace- walk at Oat- 
lands ; and constructed a river which was not 
iiifrecpiently mistaken for the Thames itself. 

Then fashion fixed upon a poor gardener 
named Brown, and made, hini prime favourite. 
A worse choice could not have been made. He 
was an ignorant Horthunihrian, and utterly devoid 
of taste. He became head-gardener at Stowe ; l:)iit 
Lord Cobham very wisely confined his elforts 
to the kitchen-garden. By the infiiience of his 
master he became royal gardener at Hampton 
Court and Windsor. At Blenheim he constructed 
the large artificial lake and attained the summit 
of his popularity. The gardens he wrecked are 
beyond all reckoning. Improvement was the 
passion of the day, and there w-as scarcely a 
country gentleman who did not consult the royal 
gardener. Dailies Barrington says of him that 
*he had undoubtedly great merit in laying out 
pleasure-grounds; but I conceive that in some of 
his plans I see more traces of the kitchen-gardener 
of old Stowe than of Poussin or Claude Lorraiiief 
He was fond of planting crowded circular clumps 
of fir, which excited the ridicule of niany, and 
was defended by the artist as being ‘playful,’ 


His. general plan was to surround the ground to 


be cultivated by a narrow belt of trees, and fill 
ill the enclosed space with these miserable round 
or oval clumps, and a reach or two of a tame 
river on different levels. This is tile sort of plan 
which x>revailed from about: 1740 to 1790, when 
the -whim ceased. Sir William Chambers declared 
that if it had continued for any longer period 
there would not have been found tlii^ee trees in a 
line from Land’s End to the Tweed. The only 
benefit which accrued from this eurious inethod 
of laying out gardens was that which fell to the 
lot of Martin Capability Browm,’ as he 

was nicknamed — who amassed a large fortune. 


There wms naturally a revolt from this style nf 
laying out gardens which ‘was far more formal 
than the formal style which it displaced. An 
ancient garden had avenues, alleys, stars, piUeS'> 
d^oye^ pelotons (stpiare clumps), circular masses, 
rows, and strips; but this degenerated Brown- 
designed garden had only a belt, a clump, and a 
single tree. The shafts of satire were levelled at 
these daring destroyers of old gardens and at the 
folly of fashion wdiich permitted such atrocities. 
The author of Village Memoirs (1775) scoffs at the 
professor of gardening under the title of ‘ Lay 
Out/ and declares that most of the landscape- 
gardens were evidently planned by some general 
undertaker. Wyndharn laughs at the idea that 
they should be arranged so as to look well in a 
picture. Salvator Bosa painted beautiful pictures 
of caves. Are we tliei'efore to live in caves ? 
Gainsborough’s ‘ Country Girl ’ is more picturescj[ue 
than a child neatly dressed. Are our children to 
go in rags? Places are not to be laid out wdth 
a view to their appearance in a picture, but to 
their use and the enjoyment of them in real life. 
With this view gravel- walks and neat mown 
lawns, straight alleys, fountains, terraces, par- 
terres, and cut hedges, are in perfect good taste, 
and infinitely more conformable to the principles 
which form the basis of our jjleasiires in those 
instances than the docks and thistles and litter 
and disorder that may make a much better figure 
in a |)icture. 

Thus thoughtful men wnre feeling after and 
finding a more excellent way ; but, as in many 
other depaftments of life, ‘the evils that men do 
live after them.’ Be volutions uproot and destroj’’, 
and it is often impossible to restore -what wanton 
hands have sacrificed to momentary wdiims and 
passions. Let us cherish the beauties that remain, 
oiir diminished inheiitance, which time has spared, 
and resolve that no rude hand or devouring spade 
shall deprive us of them. 
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BESTORINa THOSE APPARENTLY DEAD. 

flAHY cases are on record in which 
jiersons apparently dead have been 
restored to life by the persevering 
practice of what is known as 
artificial respiration, and it is 
. . ' \ , ' ' quite certain that in cases of 

4,. drowning or other forms of asi^hyxiation hopes 




■i/nf restoration should not be gi\nn up until 
' A long time has been devoted to the necessary 
, ' work. ’ Bhythmlcal traction of the tongue 

1ms been known to revive the respiratory 
function when other' jneans have failed, and 
Dr Laborde,- of -* Baris, has contrived for this 
purpose a small machinO' which can be w'orked 
/ :•; either by clock-movement or electric motor. In 


the course of his experiments to test the value 
of this remedy he chloroformed a vigorous bull- 
dog, weighing thirty- five j)ounds, to such an 
extent that there Avas no perceptible respiration. 
After fifteen minutes’ tongue -traction the dog 
recovered sensibility. In another experiment 
anaesthesia was carried to a much further point, 
and in this latter case the animal recovered its 
faculties after two and a half hours’ tongue- 
traction. With regard to the humiin patient,, 
ho is laid on his back, Avhile the little instru- 
ment is placed on a stand wdiich p>rojec.ts over 
Ills chest. A pair of broad tweezers gras|)s the 
tongue, and is attached to tihe mechanism, Avhich 
keeps up a continued pulling in-and-out action. 
Dr Laborde’s experiments point, to the assump- 
tion that although an, animal organism may have , 
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apparently ceased to live externally, tlie germ of 
life still persists internal^, and can be made to 
assert itself by tlie means described. 

JfATUEE-STUDy. 

During tlie past few decades we have had a 
plethora of exhibitions, and all trades and manu- 
factures have been represented in this popular 
form. But the Nature-study Exliibition, which 
was held at the Botanical Gardens, London, this 
autumn, diiTered from all its jiredecessors in its 
character and objects. It was to a large extent 
an experiment, the idea being to ascertain what 
steps were being taken to teach young people 
who are surrounded by bricks and mortar the 
truths of natural history, and to find out how 
far these efforts to study nature had been suc- 
cessful. The result of the app>eal to various 
schools brought a hearty response, and both rich 
and poor sent in articles for exhibition, the 
various Board schools in the great towns and 
rural districts being well represented. Some 
of the work shown was most admirably done, 
notably the ; wax models of insects, plants, &c. ; 
while the raised maps, modelled in plaster and 
coloured, showed how well the children in some 
districts are made to understand the nature of 
the district in which they live. Photographs 
illustrative of the geology of a neiglibourliood 
as evidenced by quarries, railway cuttings, &c., 
were also in evidence. We trust that this exhi- 
bition is only the first of a number of similar 
institutions, for the public must be kept alive to 
the extreme value and importance of this method 
of teaching the young. 

AN ISTmilASf RAILROAD. 

The long -projected canal at Panama, which 
seems at last to have entered the domain of 
things practicable, has a rivaP in the railway 
which crosses the isthmus of Tehuantepec. A 
glance at the map of Central America will show 
that the barrier which separates the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans is at this point somewhat broader 
than the strip of land at Panama, while at the 
same time it is some hundreds of miles west 
of that place. Seven years ago the Mexican 
Goveruinent constructed a railroad here which 
has a length of one hundred and ninety-two 
miles ; but it was very primitive in design, and 
quite unfit for the heavy traffic which would 
ensue if this route should ever become one of 
the world’s highways. The Pearson Company, 
which has already carried out many important 
1 -vorks, have undertaken to reconstruct this rail- 
way, and to establish a port at each end of the 
line for the accommodation of the l)iggest ships 
afloat, and the work is to completed early 
next year. The few brick bridges winch now 
span the line will be replaced by steel girder 
erections, which better withstand any seismic 
disturbance which may occur. Very extensive 


harbour works and dock facilities both on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards are in progress, and 
these works will be fitted with electric cranes 
and other apx^liances of the most modern type, 

EEJUVEX'ATED RUBBER. 

Most persons know hy personal experience 
that india-rubber goods are perishable, and that 
neither the popular ‘mackintosh’ nor the rubber 
wheel-tire has an unlimited lease of life. Many 
plans have been suggested for the renewal of 
rubber, so that old goods may be made to give 
up the worn-out material, which by certain pro- 
cesses is made fit to enter once more upon a 
commercial career. This rejuvenated substance is 
known in New l"ork as ‘ recovered ’ rubber, and a 
factory for its preparation has recently been estab- 
lished there. The principal source of the rubber 
treated is the discarded galosh, a form of footgear 
used to a far greater extent in America than it 
has ever been in Britain ; and there arc two 
processes, the one mechanical and the other 
chemical, by Avhich the rubber is ‘recovered.’ 
In the first process the material is ground 
between rollers, then run o-\'er magnets which 
extract from it any piarticles of iron; and next 
a current of air is employed to blow away 
textile fibres and dust. It is then heated, with 
or without the addition of oil — a process which 
to a certain extent deviilcanises the rubber— and 
is finally rolled into sheets. In the chemical 
process the rubber is rubbed of its impurities 
by treatment with acid; but this method has : 
the inconvemeiice of leaving a wnste acid pro- 
duct which is difficult of disposal. Old rubber 
can never be made like new ; but there is a ; 
good demand for rubber goods of low price, and 
the new manufacture is now a regular article of 
export from America to this country. 


There is fashion in wines as in ev'erytliing 
else. The sherries and X)orts in which our fore- 
fathers delighted have long ago given place to 
clarets, and now^ clarets arc losing their position 
in the public estimation in favour of sparkling 
wines like champagne. However, real champagne 
is about as rare as real cognac; and as the 
demand must be met, various imitations find 
their w^ay into the inark^^^^ Some find their 
origin in the juice of the grape, but there is 
little, doubt that a large number are prepared 
from other vegetable juices. According to the 
Society of Arts Journal^ the owmers of some vine- 
yards in the MMoc country, recognising that 
their claret has found a formidable rival in 
champagne, are now producing sparkling wines 
made by the same process as that follo^ved by 
the champagne -growlers, and we are told tkat 
‘to the ordinary taste there is nothing hixt the 
label to distinguish sparkling M<Sdoc from the 
best brands of champagne,’ The colour of the 
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gra^De presents no difficulty if the dark skins he 
removed before fermentation, and as a matter of 
fact the champagne grapes are as black as those 
grown in the Medoc country. 

OLD WATERWORKS. 

In the course of some recent excavations in 
the City of London some curious w'ooden water- 
pipes were unearthed. These are formed of the 
trunks of trees nearly two feet in diameter, with 
a bore of about eight inches. One end of each 

length of piping is cut to a so that it 

might easily fit into the hollow of the next 
length in order. These pipes are supposed to 
be about one hundred and fifty years old, and 
were probably laid by the New River Company 
to convey water from their reservoir to Finsbury, 
wliich, although now a strictly commercial dis- 
trict of London, was once a fashionable neighbour- 
hood bordered by fields and hedges. The early 
methods of supplying the Metropolis with water 
seem to have been of a very rough-and-ready 
description. Less than tw’o centuries ago the 
supply was pumped up from the Thames at 
Loudon Bridge by the action of water-wheels 
turned by the tide, which was very swift at 
this point. These wheels were designed by a 
Dutchman, and they form a prominent feature 
in some of the engravings of the time. Of 
course there was no such thing as filtration in 
those days, for the discovery of pathogenic germs 
had yet to await the invention of the microscope. 


Tlie return of a well-known African explorer in 
the person of Mr *)', Faux, who has had a long 
sojourn in the land of the Gall as, British East 
Africa, has given a correspondent of the Fall Mall 
GmetU an oj^portunity of recording some of this 
traveller’s interesting experiences and discoveries. 
The Gallas, who are described as a race physi- 
cally and intellectually superior to their neigh- 
bours, the Somalis, have a liglit copper- coloured 
skin and handsome features. Possibly the most 
remarkable thing about them is that for centuries 
past they have practised vaccination as a pre- 
‘ ventive of smallpox ; and although this disease is 
- ■ not unknown among them, they are not suscep- 
tible to it, and are rarely pock-marked. The 
operation is performed not on the arm, as with 
' Europeans, hut on the side of the nose, the serum 
: . being rubbed into the skin after a slight puncture 
has , been made. Should any of the Gallas be 
; toitteu with an ^ infectious disease, he is inime- 
diately isolated from his fellows, while his neigh- 
. bouts oast lots as to imdertaking the duties of 
^.'- nursing and feeding the invalid. The Gallas are 
. , a strictly antRkpipr people, and intoxicants in 
any form appear tb, be abhorrent to them. The 
land which they occupy extends from some dis- 
tance east of the Uganda railway to the Juba 
river, and there have been found on their terri- 


tory the ruins of a large city, now almost entirely 
hidden in the jungle, Which speak of a former 
civilisation of a very high order. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

Shareholders and others who are interested in 
the submarine cables which now form such a 
network over the ocean floor are naturally some- 
what anxious to know whether the recent experi- 
ments of Signor Marconi indicate an impending 
change in our methods of electrical communica- 
tion or whether they have simply an academic 
interest. It has already been proved beyond 
dispute that the wdreless system forms an 
effective method of communicating between ships 
at sea and between ships and the shore, and in 
this employment it stands by itself ; but whether 
it is designed to supersede cable messages is a 
point upon which the highest authorities do not 
seem to be able to come to an agreement. 
Professor Graham Bell, of telephone fame, be- 
lieves that Marconi’s invention wdll never take 
the place of telephone or telegraph on land, but 
that its usefulness will be confined to over-sea 
employment. ‘I believe,’ he is reported to have 
said, /the invention -will supplant the oceanic 
cables when it is sufficiently developed to be 
reliable for the transmission of messages.’ Lord 
Kelvin, on the other hand, is said to be * strongly 
of opinion that, however valuable wireless teleg- 
raphy may be for certain purposes, it cannot 
affect the transmission of messages over great 
distances through cables.’ 

HOW AND THEN. 

Since the opening ol the new century, the 
Timu^ has made a daily practice of printing 
excerpts from its issue of one hundred years 
back, and many of these are most interesting, 
and often amusing, in their contrast to the life 
of the present day. Last month, for example, 
appeared a notice of Garnerin’s balloon ascent 
from Lord’s Cricket Ground, London, when we 
learn that the Prince of Wales was present to 
see the balloon depart. It rose from the ground 
ten minutes before five, and came to the ground 
seventeen miles away in fifteen minutes. This 
was rapid travelling; but the wind was high 
and the weather in other respects unfavourable. : 
It would seem that we have made but little jiro- 
gress during the past hundred years in the art 
of navigating the air. Our newest machines are 
still balloons; and though we have, by the addi^ 
tioii of oil-engines and aluminium fittings, learnt 
how to steer them in a given direction to a very 
limited extent, they are still of the most nn- ' 
wieldy character. In such a wind as Garnerin 
had to face, the modern machine could have 
done no better than the simple gas-bag which he 
employed. It may he mentioned that about forty , , 
years earlier Cavendish noted the extreme light- /; 
ness of hydrogen as , compared with common air, 
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and that soon afterwards Black of Edinburgli 
sent lip the first model balloon in the form of 
a small bag which he inflated with that gas. 

PORTxlBLn HOUSES. 

In the early days of colon! sation the brave men 
and women who ventured into unknown lands 
had to build their own rough log-huts as best 
they inight. It is different to-day, for a family 
leaving home can take with them a house •winch 
fits together without the aid of tools, and which 
can be • made wreath er-proof, fireproof, and even 
insect-proof if required. Such a house, or rather 
houses—for the designs for the building are of the 
most diverse kind — •will be found in the ini’ention 
of Mr A. Silbiger, who has now one on exhibi- 
tion in London. The salient feature of the erec- 
tion, which in this case comprises four spacious 
rooms, is the making of wmll, door, and window 
pieces or panels all of one size, and interchange- 
able, so that the area of the rooms and the posi- 
tion of the wdndow^s and doors can be altered at 
very short notice. Thus there is no need to 
number the different parts of the house ; for, once 
the framew^ork is up, the panels wall fit any- 
where, and can be made rigidly fast by hand- 
screws. The building can be extended almost 
indefinitely, and in many places abroad hospitals, 
barracks, and other erections of a temporary or 
portable kind constructed on the Silbiger plan 
have been used with success. These houses are 
also used on jjrivate estates for bathing- pavilions, 
billiard-rooms, and as buiigalow%s for temporary 
residence at the seaside. The makers are Messrs 
Earfj[uharson, 85 Gracecliurch Street, London, E.G. 

^DELEGEAPHY WITHOUT ELEOTRIOITY. 

The electric telegraph and the telephone are 
now' such common aids to communication between 
persuiis distant from one another that w'e do not 
often pause to consider what w-onderful inventions 
they are. Even wireless telegraphy has ceased to 
interest the public, who are so surfeited with the 
true fairy tales of science that they seem to be 
losing the powder of feeling astonisheh There are, 
however, certain methods of secret signalling, or 
telegraphy— w'e hardly know what to call it — 
known to certain Oriental and semi-barbarous 
nations, whicli have long been a puzzle to those 
Europeans wdio have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving their effects. It is said on good authority 
that the murder of General Gordon at Khartoum 
w'as knowm in tlie bazaars of Cairo, a tboiisand miles 
a-ivay, on the day of liis death. Similarly, in the 
first Afghan w^ar, the terrible disaster wdiich befell 
the British army in the Khyber Pass wais knowm 
all over the country before it became circulated 
through the ordinary means of communication. 
It is certain, too, that in the late war in South 
Africa the Boers w^ere able, through their Kaffir 
, scouts, to get new'S of the movements of our 
.troops almost as soon as the order to march had 


been given. A recent article in tbe 
gives some other instances of this ‘natural teleg- 
raphy,^ the secret of which, in spite of energetic 
incpuries on the part of many officers and tra- 
vellers, and tlie proffer of heavy bribes, has 
never been divulged to Europeans. 

PROM PARIS TO HEW YORK OVERLAND. 

An exiDedition under Mr Harry de Windt 
started in December of last year from Paris, one 
of the objects being to survey a line of raihvay 
to Behring Strait in connection with the Siberian 
Raihvay, which is iioav pronounced quite feasible— 
however otherwise impracticable— except for the 
mountains of Verkhoyansk. Yakutsk, in Northern 
Siberia, W'as reached in Eebrnary. Here the post 
sledges w' ere discarded for light open sleds drawn 
by reindeer. Their next halt w'as at Verkh- 
oyansk, the coldest place in Siberia, the average 
temperature in winter being fifty-three degrees 
(Falireiilieit) below zero. There are only seventy 
days in the year free from snow', and in mid- 
winter four hours of tw-ilight to tw'enty of dark- 
ness. The journey from Irkutsk to Yakutsk 
occupied a month. The road was over precipitous 
mountains, and the cold w’as intense, the ther- 
mometer registering seventy-eight degrees below" 
zero. At Kolynisk they found the lot of 
political prisoners pitiable. There w'ere foiu^ 
suicides, and three had gone mad in two years. 
On the journey to Behring the party experienced 
great hardships, lia^ving to sleep in tents with 
the temperature forty degrees below zero. For 
tw'enty days they lost their w'ay, were badly 
frozen, and suffered greatly from hunger. The 
Gliukchis W"ere unfriendly until they w'ere near 
the Strait. The journey thither from Kolynisk 
occupied seven w^eeks, and w'as made in sleighs- 
drawm by dogs. The party remained in East 
Cape five w'eeks, wdiere they had a had time 
owing to the drunken orgies indulged in by the 
Gliukchis. They w^ere taken off by the cutter- 
Thdis^ wdiich landed them on the ice five miles 
from Cape Prince of Wales. The shore was 
fpiite unapproachable in the ship, and they had 
a perilous journey of four hours over fioes and 
open W'ater. They landed in America on 19tli 
June, and were in Paris by the end of August, 
having accomplished over eighteen thousand miles, 
in tw"o hundred and forty-eight days. The Euro- 
pean members of the expedition, besides the 
leader, are Vicomte de Clinchampe-Bellegarde and 
Mr George Harding, a forniex’ fellow-traveller. 


Nothing improves the appearance of a city 
street more than the presence of trees, and there 
is the satisfaction of knowdng at the same time 
that their pleasant greenery is conducive to • 
health, London has of late tardily followed the 
example of the Continental towns, and its newer 
thoroughfares are planted with trees, which iin 
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tlie claus' wander farther afield. The camp, of 
■' CQurse,' .is always located within easy reach of a 
, water-supply. The people of the various camps 
: see hut , little of their f ellDW-tribesmen belonging 
to . other camps, as each conimiiuity secures its 
; Dwn supplies ; but occasioiuiily the several com- 
■ nimiitles- belonging to the same tribe meet in one 
large c^mip, usually for the purpose of initiating 
the boys who are old enough, after they have 
uiidergone certain .. ceremonies, into the full privi- 
leges oE inanhood/with liberty to marry. 

.'The aborigines 'subsist on the fish and game 
they.oatch, supplexnented'\by ■ various hinds of 


which usually surrounds the swamps j and as the 
birds approach, Hying low as they near their 
goal, he jumps out and usually secures several 
by means of his throwing-sticks. Bometiincs rough 
stages are made among the tops of th,e highest 
paper-bark trees, which, usually line the sv^amps,.. 
and there two or three natives lie in while : 
others stationed among the trees and on the 
opposite side of tlie swamp create a disturbance 
to frighten the birds and cause them to rise. 
Then, when the blacks 'on the stagings imitate 
the noise of flying geese, the frightened birds 
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over and tlien secured as tliey reacli the 
ground. 

Another very ingenious method is often prac- 
tised, A native will proceed to the feeding- 
grounds and there make a rougli shelter of grass, 
in wdiich he lies concealed. This shelter has a 
sinall opening on one side, around and within 
which pieces of water-lily-root, a favourite food 
of wild geese, are scattered. I^Tien the geese 
arrive, one sauntering along and feeding as it 
goes presently discovers the scraps, and follows 
them up until it finally puts its head inside 
the opening; then it is prom j)tly seized and 
despatched by the native wmtiiig for it. Several 
birds are usually secured in this way before the 
others heconie alarmed. 

In hunting pelicans the natives take advantage 
of that bird’s inability to lly immediately after 
feeding aiid with its pouch hlled, as the whole 
or the greater part of the fish contained in the 
pouch must he disgorged before rising. 'When 
the pelican has finished feeding it will usually 
catch a further su]>ply and store it in its 
pouch for future use ; then it comes on shore 
near by and composes itself to sleep. Now is 
the watchful, native’s opportunity ; he rushes out, 
and before the bird can shake out the extra 
fish he is on it, and both ; pelican and fish go 
to furnish him with a meal. 

Wild hawks are often caughf and eaten. They 
are very numerous in Northern Australia, and 
always fiy towards smoke, the fire driving out 
lizards and other small reptiles and insects on 
which they feed. The native, if he wishes to 
dine off hawk, will make a small rough shelter 
of green boughs or grass for the purpose of con- 
cealment ; he then lights a fire to windward, 
retires to his shelter, and makes a hole in the 
top, through which he elevates a lizard attached 
to a stick. Wlien a hawk flies into the smoke 
and attempts to take the lizard it is either 
caught by hand or knocked over with a stick. 

Occasionally in the dry season the natives in- 
dulge in a grand battue. When the grass, often 
nine or ten feet in height, becomes dry it leans 
over bent and broken by the winds, thus form- 
ing a dense shelter where innumerable lizards, 
snakes, (xuail, pigeons, and other small game con- 
gregate and breed. When dry enough to burn 
easily the natives in the vicinity send out to 
their fellow-tribesmen invitations to come in for 
a big feed, and then a large gathering takes 
place. A wide patch of this grass-covered plain 
is selected, perhaps two or three square miles 
ill extent, and men are posted all round this 
.area, with fire-sticks ready. The patch is first 
ignited in several places on the lee-side, where 
the ilames, making only slow progress against the 
wind, drive the game into the heart of the patch, 
hat do not alarm them much on account of the 
slowness of the progress. When, however, the 
fiames have taken a thorough hold on the lee- 


side and form a harrier to escape in that direction, 
the signal is given, and the natives at the sides 
and to wlndwnrd run along the edge of the ■ 
patch and light the grass as they go, thus form- 
ing a complete circle of smoke and flame, and 
enclosing their quarry in a death-trap. With 
the wind hehiiid it, the fire swmops down at a 
tremendous speed, and in a few moments has 
passed over the wliole area, every creature un- 
able to fiy being killed. The birds, stupefied by 
the smoke and driven out by the heat, make a 
dash for their lives, only to fall back into the 
flames or drop scorclied and singed outside the 
conflagration, where they are killed by the w^aitiiig 
hunters. The natives follow^ up the track of the 
fire as soon as the ground is cool enough, and 
collect the half-charred remains in hags, usually 
ill tremendous quantity. Then, after indulging 
in a feast lasting for several days, followed by 
a corroboree (native dance), they disperse to their 
respective ca.mp.s. 

i^isli, wliicli are plentiful in the rivers, swmnps, 
and w^ater-holes, are caught in various wuiys. In 
the w'ater-holes and jiools of stagnant w^ater in the 
swamps they are stupefied or killed by means 
of various roots and barks wliich the natives 
grind between stones, adding winter till the sub- 
stance is of the consistency of paste, and this is 
thrown into the water. After a minute or two 
the gasping fish rise to tlie surface, and can be 
easily caught by the hand. There appear to be 
at least tw'o kinds of root and three or four 
kinds of bark used for this purpioso ; one or t'wo 
varieties kill the fish, but the effect of others 
is only temporary, and if imdisturbed the fish 
will recover and swim away in a few niinutes. 
One of the roots is like that of the aconite in 
shapje and colour, but larger ; the plant is a 
trefoil wliich runs along close to the ground, 
and is usually found in patches not far from 
the edge of a sw'amp. Another root thus used 
is procured from a kind of wild plum-tree 
which bears a small, green, acid fruit eaten by 
the natives. The barks are from Tarioiis trees 
having usually very thick and rough bark ; one 
kind is deep} red in colour, and all ap}p}ear to con- 
tain a large amoiuit of tannin. 

In rimiiing winter the fish are either spieared 
or caught witli nets. The native practice is to 
lie on a hough overhanging a stream and spear 
the fish as they swim below^ ; in shallow streams 
and sw^anips they w^ade in and sp}ear as many as 
they can. If the water is clear they can see 
them and throw their spears direct ; hut if, as 
often liapip^ens, the water is muddy, they watch for , 
rip)ples, and, knowing these are caused by tha,’ 
movements of the fishes’ tails, aim their spiear’ 
just in front of the ripple, very often with suc- 
cess. Rough hinged nets are made from the 
twisted fibres of the hark of the banyan-tree ; 
and by sp}lashing in shallow winters of small area ' 
the fish are gradually driven up) to one corner, 
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where they can be easily enveloped with the 
nets. The natives discover where lish are to be 
found in a swamp by observing the favourite 
feeding-grounds of the pelicans, wdiose presence is 
a sure sign. 

Turtles and tortoises of various kinds are 
plentiful, and are esteemed a great delicacy. 
Turtles are usually caught on sandy beaches 
when the females come on shore at high-tide to 
deposit their eggs. They are simply turned over 
oil their backs as they are caught and left till 
the morning, when they are killed. Sometimes 
the natives hunt them, both in the daytime and 
on dark nights by torchlight, in canoes, and spear 
them when close enough. Tortoises are in the 
habit of burying themselves in the mud of dry- 
ing swamps and lying dormant till the next wet 
season. They leave a small aperture for respira- 
tory ];)urposes, which is discovered by the natives 
or by their dogs. When the tortoise is dug up 
it is- killed at once, as owing to the shape of its 
upper shield and the extra length of its limbs 
as compared with the turtle, it can riglit itself 
again if turned on its back. 

Kangaroos and wallabies are usually speared on 
their way to water, to which they often have a 
regular track, near which the native lies in 'svait. 

In the pursuit of larger game there is, in addi- 
tion to the excitement of the chase, a spice of 
danger added, as wounded, buhaioes and alligators 
are apt to attack the hunters, and the pursuer is 
in turn pursued. In hiinting buftaloes, the dogs 
(which are always numerous in a camp of l)lacks) 
are set at one, the hunters hiding behind clumps 
of grass. As the buffalo rushes past, chased by 
the dogs or chasing them, the native will step 
out, seize the biiffiilo by the tail, and hamstring it 
wutli one or two swift strokes of a tomahawk or ; 
knife. The beast now sinks to the ground, when | 
the other natives come up, and after blinding it ' 
with pointed sticks, they desiiatch it with spears • 
and tomahawks. i 

Alligators are plentiful in the tidal rivers, where ! 
they subsist on fish, and can frequently be seen I 
.at low-tide basking and sleeping on the banks, i 
a stretch of liquid mud lying betw’een them and i 
the stream. The natives use a special spear for I 
this work, with an iron head, very often fashioned | 
from, an old shear-blade; and when they find | 
'an alligator asleep on the bank, will spear it, I 
' if x^ossible, in the side behind the forearm, where 
the hide is thinnest. The alligator at once 
slips off the bank, sinl^s into the mud, and tries 
.!td make! its way into the water; but the natives 
on the bank shower spears at it, being able to 
ioUow its course by the movements in the mud, 
-and often manage to secure the reptile before it 
reaches the stream. Sometimes in shallow water 
-the 'matives ,^wiE spear an alligator from their 
cfmoes,. and then -it will often take to the land. 

A 'TOne of wM excitement now ensues, as the 


discharge spears at it. The alligator, which for a 
short distance can run almost as fast as a man, 
will perhaps charge one of his tormentors, who 
will fly for his life, and the others will follow, 
still throwing spears. The reptile, on feeling the 
spears, will turn and give chase to another man, 
who also takes to his heels ; and the native first 
pursued turns and takes ui> the chase with the 
others. This goes on until the alligator is kiUed 
or gets back into the water and escapes. 

Diigongs, which ai*e to he found in shallow, sandy 
bays often near the mouths of the larger rivers, 
are killed witli a sj.)ecial spear or liai'poon, which 
consists of an iron head eight to ten inches long, 
fitted on but not fixed to a shaft of 'wood or 
hamboo from fourteen to sixteen feet in length, 
and a long line made from twisted banyan 
fibres is attached to the iron three or four inches 
from its junction with the shaft. When the 
dngong is found and harpooned, the length of the 
shaft gives extra impetus to the throw, and the 
head is completely embedded. The shaft usually 
becomes detached and fioats away ; and the line, 
l)eing attached to the iron not quite half-down, on 
being drawn taut tends to fix the head crossways in 
the body of the animal, so that pulling on it does 
not cause it to be withdrawn. The natives, who 
hunt in couples in canoes, hang on to the line 
and thrust more spears into the body of their 
quarry until it is killed, and then it is towed 
ashore. However, if not struck in a vital spot, 
the dugong sometimes escapes, carry, Ing away 
spears and lines, the natives having to let go 
everything to save themselves from being carried 
under water. 


E0NDEAT7 OF KEGRET. 

Oh, heart of mine ! hast thou forgot 
The sands in moouliglit stretching gray 
About the silver bend of bay ? 

Laughter and love are forgotten not I 

Passion and pain of after-lot : 

These may come ; they are come this day, 

Oh, heart of mine I 

But when with sadness overfraughtj 

Will there not come to the soul, to stay, 

A dream of dunes in the moonlight’s way, 
And the dear old love return unsought/ : 

Oh, heart of mine? 

IsABisL Keith Campbell, 
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By Caelton Bawe. 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART L 


is blood and race is race/ 
said Hnpeli ; ‘ you cannot traiis- 
form a nation in a year, nor in 
a liundred years. Yonr peojde 
have a wise saying concerning the 
leopard and liis spots; and yet 
you foolishly hope to turn the yellow man 
white.’ 

‘ Not quite, though I might point to the change 
half a decade has made in you. 'Five years ago, 
acting on my advice, you went to Europe. I will 
not insult your august intelligence, my admirable 
Hupeh, by saying you came back civilised ; but 
was there not a cliherence ? ’ 

greater difference than even you imagine, 
Forder/ he said, a grave look adding inconceivable 
solemnity to the utterance. ‘ It \vas wrong to send 
me to Europe ; it 'would have been better for me, 
for Europe, had I stayed at home. Many things 
of which I \vas ignorant are now made clear, and 
I doubt if Europe is the gainer. For one tiling, 

I know the limitations of the ^Yhite man.’ 

< I doubt it, Hupeh. I doubt if lie knows them 
himself.’ 

‘lie may be taiighy said the Chinaman, his 
strange dark eyes emitting a singularly fervent 
glow. 

‘ And the yello^v man is to teach him 1 Hupeh, 
the white man has still far to go, but not quite 
so far as that’ , 

‘ I have learnt much,’ repeated Hupeh, mth the 
stolid assurance of his race. 

‘In my country we say that knowledge is 
power. It is good to know,’ 

‘Good for me, or for Europe?’ 

‘For you, for Europe, for all concerned. It is 
this lack of knowledge which has made China the 
plaything of the Powders,’ 

‘ In a way, true ; but those who play too long 
with China will cut themselves with the sharp 
edges.’ 
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‘I grant that a chip here or there matters 
nothing’— I purposely refrained from commenting 
upon his singularly inapprojiriate joke— ‘ hut con 
tiniial chipjiing will reduce the most obstinate 
block of granite.’ 

‘My dear friend, your people cbixo tlie edges 
only ; the great heart of the thing is still un- 
touched. You may dot our seas with warships, 
seize here and there a coast toivn ; but the heart 
of the country, the stu}3endous stored-up energy 
of the millions— how will you chip or damage 
that?’ 

‘But we do not 'wish to damage it. Put your 
house ill order : that is all Europe asks.’ 

‘Does Eurojie know what she is asking? Does 
she realise -what this means : the putting of our 
house ill order? Conceive, if you can, the enor- 
mous power of a race, thrifty, sober, industrious, 
four hundred millions strong. Is not E 
asking us to do a foolish thing?’ 

‘A threat, llu]3eli?’ 

‘And wdiy not? The high sport of civilised 
nations ’ — ivitli an unpleasant lingering on the 
word ‘civilised’ — ‘seems to he the threatening of 
each other. You have your armies and your 
warships, your diplomatic notes and your open 
or covert threats. You are civilised — oh, most 
highly !— yet for a fancied slight you are ready 
to spring at each other’s throat like a pack 
wolves. It may be civilisation, Forder ; but it is 
not too convincing. I am not so sure as I once 
was of the ineffable blessing of the ‘Western 
method.’ 

‘My dear Hupeh, I regret to see that your 
to Europe has not yielded the return I migh 
reasonably have expected.’ 

‘ It has yielded the only return it could, 
are many things to admire in your civilisa- 
tion ; but it is not the civilisation of the yellow 
mmiJ 

‘It has done 
Eesemed,] 
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‘Then, let it rest content. We are not of the 
West, and to adoj^t roiir manners or your clothes 
would be equally ridiculous. Moreover, we too 
have our pride, friend Forder, and are apt to 
resent your assiunptioii of superiority. There is 
even such a thing as a national spirit, a dream 
of nationhood. You do not even smile, Forder. 

I am glad of that. So many of your ignorant 
compatriots would have jeered. But you under- 
stand us, you are a inan of sensibility, and I am 
proud to call you friend.’ 

I believed him then, and later on I had cause 
to deepen that belief. 

‘ You know my sentiments, Hupeh ; you know 
that I am one who would not Westernise the 
Chinese, were it only as a matter of selfish policy. 
Naturally you resent the missionary, the diplo- 
matic agent, and the gunboat. If a new Buddha 
or a new Mohammed were to descend upon Eng- 
laiid and tell us we were lieathens doomed to 
perdition, and all that sort of thing— well, at fii'st 
we should all laugh, then we should fling bx'ick- 
bats at him, and eventually we should lodge him 
in a lunatic asylum.’ 

‘And were we to do likewise?’ 

‘ Of course the diplomatic agent would talk — and 
then the gunboat. Might is right, friend Hupeh.’ 

His black eyes gleamed ominously. ‘That is 
the white man’s gospel V 

^ It is a gospel he does not publicl pro- 
claim, blit one for which he has a sneaking 
.fondness.’ 

^ And if that argnmeiit were used against 
'him?’- 

‘ I am not so sure that he would a^r^preciale it.’ 

‘ It may come sooner than .lie expects.’ 

I started at the tone. Hupeh’s eyes flashed ; 
his somewhat protruding lips moved nervously ; 
he made an obvious effort to hide his agitation. 
Rumours of riots in the south and vfest had 
filtered to us from time to time. It was the old 
game of missionary-baiting, a game beloved of the 
Celestials ; but so far the most exaggerated rumours 
had spoken of nothing but tlie uprising of a few 
local roughs. In China the authorities are always 
careful to saddle the local rough with official 
xiegligence : the one never objects, and the other 
. saves Ms face.: 

‘Europe would exact great reparation,’ I sug- 

/ ‘ And we should pay — in our own way.’ 

, I felt that lie was not frank with me, and 
the, thoughts that lay behind those inscrutable 
,slit eyes of Ms reflected an uncanny glare. Yet 
yl must /confess that my sympathies were more 
,or less' with him and his people ; for an intel- 
■ ligeut man' such a.s Hiijieh could not fail to grasp 
; tho trend of thinga^ and, grasping, dread the 
outlopk. Every nation believes it has an iiialien* 
able s' right to Yblunde^ M -fits own particular 
manner, and the Chinese W'ere not yet a subject 
race j but aReady there were portents in the air, 


and the banner of revolt was known to flap in 
secret places. 

Hupeh knew that I was trying to pierce his 
thoughts, and he let his little black eyes, with 
their slow, sullen fire, play all over me, as though 
to say, ‘ Look well at me ; make what you can 
of it’ That was just precisely where I failed. 
One had often heard these lialf-oiuttered threats, 
had encountered looks which were anything but 
conciliatory. However, neither threats nor looks 
break bones ; and I could sympathise W'ith the 
antipathy to the ‘foreign devil,’ and that longing 
which all true men must feel for the glory and 
the independence of their country. If Hupeh’s 
country were only more w- or thy ! But that was 
a thought I could not hope would meet wdth his 
entire approbation. 

We were not a very large European comiiiimity 
in Tsing-Fu, where I for my sins was stationed. 
There .were, of course, the ubiquitous Protestant 
and Catholic missionaries, the differ ences betv^een 
whom must liave considerably puzzled the simple 
Celestials ; for, though tliey all professed to wor- 
shij) the same God, they did not appear to 
be capable of living amicably together. Two or 
three merchants with their families completed 
the foreign community. 

Being weak in iiuiiibers, we -were consequently 
humble. Tlie natives, having nothing to fear 
from us, treated us with good-natured coiitenqit, 
and I do not think we ever ventured upon any 
undue ruffling of their complacency. It was here 
I met Hupeh ; and as I recognised in him a man 
above the common, we became good frieiids. I 
ga,ve him lessons in English, and he initiated me 
into the higher elements of his .language. E^nn 
in. those days he had dreams : crude, lialf-foriued 
ideas beat themselves against tlie houndaries of 
his brain. Had I guessed the definite shape 
those fancies would assume I should not have 
preached assiduous cultivation of them. 

When I thought him ripe to receive impres- 
sions I urged him to undertake a visit to Europe. 
lie v’as a wealthy man, the son of a rich banker, 
and could consequently enjoy extreme facility in 
travelling. I was sure the experience w'ould 
benefit him exceedingl}^ and in a way — for one 
can never foresee to what heights a man may 
rise— miglit prove of advantage to his country.' 

eTust the opposite happened to wdiat I had 
fondly anticipated. Hupeh went and saw, but 
he was not conquered. A closer acquaintance 
with the white man destroyed the reverence of 
years ; the white woman, whom hitherto he had 
regarded as almost an angel, became — wellj 
merely the mother of the wdiite man. Ever 
after he was amazed at the presumption of the „ 
foreigner. 

Upon Ills return I was not slow to notice thi.s 
regrettable change in him, nor did I neglect the 
friend’s prerogative in broaching it; but while 
he was -vvillmg to admit the - scientific; and 
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HUPEH 


Pad advised liim to go 


mechanical superiority of the white man, he 
would concede to him no six];>erior morality. 

Altoge tiler, I was sorry 
to England. 

Frankly, he disappointed me; and when he 
toolri to talking polities, wanting to know why 
the Chinese Clov^emnient allowed itself to he 
dictated to by people on the other side of the 
world, I began to fear that Hupeh had been 

listening to irresponsible patriots. As a rule the 
ordinary yellow man, never having had a say in 
the government of his country, is quite content 
to leave liigh afihirs in the hands of those who 
are supposed to understand them. Indeed, to 
question authority is something more serious 
than a blunder. But in every age and in every 
clime there have always been men of an iniinite 
curiosity, and they not infrequently i>rove to 

officialism more deadly than all the iilagiies of 
Egypt. When the mass begins to reason it 

grows dangerous, and though at the time I little 
foresaw the real drift of things, I was not so 
devoid of perception as to be entirely free of 
anxiety. 

Hupeh, I noticed, no longer devoted himself to 
business with that assiduity which comniands 
success, Politics, and politics alone, seemed to 
claim all his waking Ixours ; and I observed with 
no little trepidation that he had become extremely 
intimate with the people at the \aimen, the chief 
of which, one Cheng-CliLi, was known to be a 
rabid anti-foreigner and adherent of the masterful 
Empress. This knowledge, coupled with increasing 
rumours of disturbances in tlie far south, lilled 
me with an uneasiness I did not care to admit, 
for to those who dwell in the far interior the 
thought of a popular rising has many terrms. 
Held in check, the populace of the Middle 
Kingdom is no worse than that of any other 


coimtry, but imagination shudders at the thought 
of a break away. 

Once Hupeh and I could talk of such a con- 
tingency with an admirable indiilereiice to the 
gravity of the subject; but of late, and par- 
ticularly since he had become iiitiinate with 
Gheiig-Gliu, he avoided all such topics, or faintly 
expressed the hope that when the tornado caiue 
it would considerately spare Tsing-Fu, 

you think the Boxers are strong enough 
to march so far north P I asked, referring to the 
secret society which had lately been lualcing some 
stir in the south. 

‘ They are here already,’ he said ; ‘ they are 
everywhere. Their society embraces num of all 
ranks. Kever lias such a national gathering been 
known in the Middle Kingdom.’ 

‘And the real object P I asked. 

I could see by his look that he still mis- 
trusted me. 

‘Who shall say? Much is possible.’ 

‘From a mere revolutionary band?’ 

He marked the sneer, but it only made his 
mouth curl slowly into a deep, meaning smile. 

‘And if it were not a mere revolutionary 
band? What if it had the Mancliu iiifiueuce 
behind it ? ’ 

‘It would be very serious.’ 

‘ It is serious.’ 

Kor could 1 doubt it. Eumours of the Boxer 
rising grew and grew ; but as yet nothing definite 
reached us in our out-of-the-way city. I was 
not slow to notice the changing demeanour of the 
populace, the furtive, evil looks of the couimon 
people, the insolent stare of the better classes. A. 
few inontbs ago they made room for me in the 
roadway ; now they seemed to resent any and 
every assumption of superiority, witlilioiding the 
ordinary meed of equality. 


» 


m 


NEW LIMBS POE OLD ONES. 



|T might reasonahly have been sup- 
posed that artificial limbs, like the 
bicycle and the telejihone, were re- 
finements of modern ciyilisatioii. 
As a matter of fact, however, they 
illustrate the truth of the wise 
man’s saying, that ‘there is notlinig new under 
the sun.’ The College of Burgeons owns among 
its curios the skeleton, of a man with a wooden 
(or rather bronxe-cum-wooden) leg. It was found 
in a tomb at Capua, the contents of which were 
known to date back to 300 B,o. Coming to a 
somewhat later date, Pliny tells us that Marcus 
Bergiiis, Consul of Borne in 167 B.Q., lost his 
right hand in his second campaign, besides receiv- 
ing over a score of other wounds. Under such 
circumstances, most men would have had enough 
of lighting. , so. the gallant Sergius. After 


taking part in four more battles single-banded 
(in a literal sense), he had an artilicial hand 
made for him, and, thus rejxiired, fought, with 
midiminished valour and success throughout the 
Second Punic War. 

Passing to more modern times, the iron hand ’ 
worn by Gotz von Berlidungen, one of the robber 
knights of the sixteenth century, may still be 
seen by the carious at Jagstfeld. It was so con- ' 
trived as to gri]> sword or lance with equal ‘ 
facility, which in those days was no doubt the 
first consideration, tliongh its weight (over three 
pounds) must have made it a trifle unwieldy for 
more ])eaceful purposes. 

These, however, are isolated instances, and from 
Gotz’s time artificial limbs seem to, have been’, 
neglected for' about three centuries. Helson lived "': 
for eight years after he lost his arm at Banta ; 
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Oruz ; but no attempt was made to replace it, 
and foi' tlie rest of bis days be wore an enij^ty 
coat-sleeve. About tbe beginning of the last 
century, bowever, Baillif, a mecbanician of Berlin, 
succeeded in constructing a band weigbing only 
a pound or tbereabouts (in itself a great advance), 
and caj)able of iiicking up any light object 

There matters rested till 1845, wliicb may be 
regarded as tbe real starting-point of the limb- 
making industry. In that year a celebrated 
Frencb tenor, M. Roger, bad tbe misfortune to 
. lose bis right arm. At first it a^ipeared as if bis 
artistic career was at an end ; but an ingenious 
Prussian mecbanician, Herr Petersen, constructed 
for biixi an arm with which be was able not only 
to use appropriate gesture in bis performances, 
blit to draw and wield a sword, use a pen, and 
pick up a piece of paper. The Ereiicb Academy 
of Sciences appointed a committee to rejyort on 
the achieve merit, and since that date tbe art of 
artibcial limb-making has made rapid strides. 

Tbe ‘Beaufort’ arm, invented by the Comte 
de Beaufort some few years later, consists of a 
wooden band affixed to a leathern socket pre- 
cisely fitting the stump. Tbe fingers are slightly 
flexed, the tips of the first and second fingers 
being brought in opposition to that of the thumb, 
which is movable, but normally jii'^ssed against 
the fingers by the action of a imbber spring. 
From the back of the tliumb a cord passes up 
tbe sieev^e of the wearer to the sbouidei’, and 
across the back to tbe opx:>osite shoulder, where it 
is tied round the upper part of the arm. By a 
slight movement of the slioulders, or even by a 
trifling advance of the arm, tension is put upon 
the cord, and the tbiimb is drawn apart from tbe 
fingers, tbe wearer being thereby enabled to pick 
up any small object. On relaxing the pull, tbe 
pressure of the spring causes the thumb to I’eturn 
to its first position, and so to bold the object 
with a fair amount of grip. This, in proportion 
to its cost, which is very moderate, is one of the 
most effective appliances of its kind. It was 
largely distributed by tbe Frencb Government 
after tbe Franco- Prussian war to soldiers who 
bad bad tbe misfortune to lose their arms in tbe 
contest 111 England tbe appliance served out to 
soldiers similarly maimed consists merely of a 
; . leather sheath fitting tbe stump (rigid or jointed, 

, . according to tbe nature of tbe mutilation) and 
bearing on its outer end a socket for tbe re- 
ception of a knife, fork, or book, after the 
^ homely fashion immortalised by that staunch 
, old niaiiner, Captain Cuttle, The advantage of 
. the ■ French soldier is, however, more apparent 
‘ ^ than real j for, save in the case of exception- 
ally complicated and costly artificial limbs, 
^ ; these homely appliances, afiixed to tbe stump, 

' are ' found to be the most effective. Indeed, 
many artifickl bands are ’worn for appear- 
ance only, and are made detachable at tbe wrist, 
that they may be temporarily replaced by one or 


other of these contrivances, as may suit the 
immediate needs of tbe wearer. Among other 
appliances for this purpose are a ring (to bold a 
broom-handle or other like implement), a band- 
vice, a button-book, a penholder, a clip for paper 
or music, and a siiecial contrivance for bolding 
tbe reins when driving. Indeed, one gentleman, 
Captain Berenzy, w’ bo lost an arm at tbe battle 
of Vittoria, gives in a pamphlet called Enclimdmri, 
written in 1822, the following list of appliances 
which be bad in everyday use : (1) ’wasb-band tray, 
(2) ivory vice with ball and socket, (3) shaving- 
box, (4) lead cushion, (5) syringe, (6) nail- file, 
(7) file-holder, (8) boot-book, (9) silver egg-cup, 
(10) steel egg -bolder, (11) penknife, (12) quill- 
holder, (13) pen-nibber, (14) ruler, (15) steel vice, 
(16) bat- stick, (17) knife and fork, (18) nut- 
crackers, (19) card-boider. Some of these, such as 
‘wasli-band tray’ and Mead cushion,’ are dis- 
tinctly mysterious. The mention of knife and 
fork attached to the one wrist is at first slightly 
puzzling ; but probably tbe combination was what 
is called the ‘ Nelson knife,’ after its most dis- 
tinguished user. Tbe handle is like that of an 
ordinary table-knife ; but tbe end of the blade, 
instead of being rounded off in the ordinary way, 
turns up at a right angle in its own plane, and 
is divided into four fork-prongs. Tbe edge of the 
knife divides the food, while the points pick it 
ui> and convey it to the iiioutb. This appliance 
is largely used by disabled soldiers, but usually 
with the natural band. 

Reverting to the mecbanicar arm, we must not 
omit to notice what is as yet the cleverest 
achievement in this direction. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr Heather Bigg, a surgical inecbaiiician 
of exceptional ability. It will be remembered 
that in the ‘ Beaufort ’ arm the necessary ‘ pull ’ 
to separate the finger and tbiinib was carried to 
the opposite shoulder. Tbe late Mr Heather Bigg, 
father of the present bolder of the name, im- 
proved upon this, where tbe case permitted, by 
making tbe attachment of tbe catgut to tbe muti- 
lated arm, above tbe elbow. Even in this case, 
bowever, some amount of displacement of tbe arm 
was necessary to extend the thumb, and tbe 
pressure of the spring which forced it against 
the fingers "was of course a constant quantity. 
Mr Heather Bigg set to work to overcome these 
two drawbacks, and succeeded in doing so. We 
cannot do better than quote bis own description, 
of his amended appliance : ‘An india-rubber ball 
filled with water is suspended in tbe armpit of 
tbe wearer, and from this ball a fine india-rubber 
wire-bound tube passes along tbe arm to tbe 
artificial band. When tbe armpit mmscles com- 
I press tJie water-filled ball it is obvious that a 
hydraulic force is generated, and can be carried 
along tbe tube to any meclianisin that may be 
dexdsed to convert this force into definite action. 
Tbe inecbanism, which merely consists of a piston 
working in a ’water-chamber, is placed within; tbe 
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palm of the artificial hand and connected with 
the thumb by a proper tendinous arrangement. 
The power thus obtained can be used either to 
open the thumb against a spring or to close it 
against a spring, and being worked by the 
muscles at the armpits, can be varied at will, 
so as to be either gentle or forcible.’ The 
necessary amount of compression in the arm- 
pit can be exerted in nearly all positions of the 
arm. It should be mentioned, by the way, that 
where the amputation is above the elbow% a joint 
somewhat after the Dutch doll fashion is made 
in the elbow of the artificial arm, enabling the 
wearer, -with the aid of the other hand, to hex it 
at pleasure. This alteration of position W'Ould 
naturally alter the tension of a direct pull and 
render it, for the time being, inoperative ; but it 
has no effect whatever on the wmrldng of the 
hydraulic arrangement. 

In the case of minor mutilations, such as the 
loss of one or more fingers, so long as the thiinib 
remains, a hand can be built up to it wdiich is 
little less serviceable than the natural member. 
The loss of the thumb is a more serious matter, 
but in most cases a false thumb can be adapted 
which Will restore to the hand the greater part 
of its natural f unctions. 

Passing to the low^er limbs, the problem of 
providing substitutes for these is very much 
simpler than in the case of the arms, for as long 
as the hi 2 >-joint and its controlling muscles are 
preserved, the action of the remaining leg-muscles 
in wulking on level ground is merely to steady 
and stiffen the limb. The hij^-joint in this case 
generates all the force required, and tlie re- 
maining functions of the leg can be very easily 
and satisfactorily performed by an artificial 
substitute. 

The sim]3lest form of artificial leg is the familiar 
^peg,’ the ajqdiance wdth which Mr Silas Wegg 
stumjjs through the pages of Our MiiUial Friend ; 
but of this there are tw^o or three kinds. If the 
amputation is above the knee, the stump is fitted 
into a hollow casing of leather or wood, and the 
leg is knowm as a ‘bucket’ leg. If the limb 
has been cut off below the knee, a ‘box ’ leg is the 
pro 2 )er thing. In this ease the upper part of the 
leg is shaped like a tuning-fork, and the patient 
kneels on the bottom of the recess betw^een the tAvo 
arms of the fork, the pin representing the handle. 
The arms are of unequal length, the outer being 
the longer, and by means of these the leg is 
secured to the liody. The ‘socket’ leg is a 
smaller edition of the ‘bucket’ leg, appropriate 
to similar mutilations, but receiving the stump 
%’’ertically, without any bending of the knee. 
Should any Tommy Atkins he in a lilce jiamful 
position to that of Hood’s maimed hero — 

At duty’s call I left my legs 
In Badajoz’s breaches— 

his choice for replacing the missing members will 
lie among these three, as they are the regulation 


substitutes provided by Government. The twm 
first described are regarded as the most satis- 
factory. They have the advantage of being ex- 
tremely durable, their only drawbacks being that 
the w^earer is conijielled to make a seniicircxtlar 
flourish wdth the artificial limb in w'alking, and 
that wdien he sits dowm it sticks out horizontally 
before him in a manner wdiicli is at all times 
inelegant, and under special circumstances, say 
at church or in an omnibus, is decidedly incon- 
venient. In the better class of peg-leg, however, 
the peg has a hinge-joint controlled by a spring 
catch. Thus provided, the wmarer can crook hia 
W'oodeii knee at pleasure. A further refinement 
in the peg-leg is that the lowmr 2 >ortion of the 
peg is made telescojiic, and forced normally 
dowmw’ards by the action of a spiral spring, this 
arrangement tending to diminish the jar wdth 
which the leg, if made absolutely rigid, wmnld at 
each ste]i reach the ground. 

These, however, are at best but inakesliifts, and 
scarcely to be dignified by the title of limbs. A 
well-made artificial leg is a very complete affair. 
The knee-joint is practically a hinge, with a 
‘ stop ’ to make it rigid Avhen the right point is 
reached, and to prevent its doubling over in the 
wu’ong direction. At the ankle more play is 
necessary, that the foot may accommodate itself 
to uneAmn ground, and the joint at this point is 
therefore of the ball-and-socket kind, with due 
provision against its yielding too fi*eely. The 
action of a spring lifts the toe slightly as the foot 
leaves the ground, thus simulating the natural 
movement in wmlking. The Undo AcMlU^ the 
sinew^ Avhicli in nature prevents the body from 
pivoting forward on the ankle-joints, is replaced 
by a ligament of catgut, ca 2 )able of siqiporting a 
strain of at least four hundred and fifty pounds. 

A form of artificial leg still piopular is knoAvn 
as the ‘ Anglesey,’ being, wdtli slight modifications, 
identical wdth that made for the Marquis of 
Anglesey to rejdace the limb left by him on 
the field of ‘\Yaterloo. 

Some little practice is required to use an arti- 
ficial leg properly ; indeed, the wearer has in a 
sense to learn over again to w^alk. Some learn 
very quickly, some slowly and imperfectly. 
Wlien, how^ever, the art is fully mastered, the 
wmarer of a wmll-made and wmll-fitting leg w^alks 
very nearly as wmll as his uninjured brother. 

An illustration of the extraordinary extent to 
wdiicli art may on occasion supiplement nature is 
afforded by the case of Elizabeth Robertson, a 
young married wminan, who in May 1869 w^as 
admitted to the Dundee Infirmary, and was 
found to he suffering from gangrene of both 
hands and feet, as a result, apparently, of mal- 
nutrition. The mortified jiarts w^ere removed by 
successive amputations, the legs a little below the 
knee, the arms below the elbow% She made a 
satisfactory recovery, and Mr Heather Bigg was 
commissioned to provide her with artificial limbs. 
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This lie did with such success that after a little 
practice the patient was not only able to walk 
fairly well, hut to feed herself, to wipe her lips 
and brow with a handkerchief, to pick np a pin, 
to write legibly, and, last but not least, to do 
crochet-work, by the sale of which she supported 
herself for the remaining fifteen years of her 
life. Her late Majesty, who took great interest 
in the case, was one of her regular patrons. 
The linihs which did her such good service 
are still preserved in the College of Surgeons 
Museum. 

Artificial teeth are everyday wear. Artificial 
eyes, noses, and palates are less common, but can 
all be supplied to order. Indeed, it *svoiild almost 
seem that so long as some fragment, however 
small, of the original frame remains, the good 
fairy Science will find a way to supply its 
deficiencies. 


Gur article would scarcely be complete witliout 
some note of the cost of the various appliances 
we have described ; bnt this can only be given 
in a very indefinite way. A patient inight stump' 
about on a * bucket’ or ‘box’ leg of the plainest 
and simplest construction at an outlay of about 
a guinea, dr, having lost his arm below" the elbow", 
inight flourish a hook, &c., for about the same 
amount. From this point tend steadily 

upwards, 'varying according to the nature of the 
mutilation and the amount of iinish |>iit into the 
artificial limb. Roughly speaking, a serviceable 
arm or leg -will cost from ten to thirty pounds, 
and even fifty pounds is not an unknown figure. 
Max Adeler, in Elboiv-Eoom, tells a story of an 
artificial leg -which was priced, second-hand, at 
four hundred dollars, and nltimately oflered for 
tw"o pounds of biscuits and a nip of Jamaica nun. 
But such outside prices are exceptional. 


THE LAW LOUD AND LESLEY. 


CHAPTER in. 


CCORDING to her usual custom, 
Lesley -wrote a long and detailed 
account of the Law lord’s invasion 
of the manse to her cousin in 
Edinburgh, not forgetting to make 
particular mention of their passage 
of arms over the disputed song, and her temerity 
in refusing to comply wdth his request, Jolin’s 
answ'er to her effusion somewhat perplexed her ; 
it -was so much, shorter than his usurd. letters, and 
contained no allusion whatever to her principal 
item of news — a fact -which in itself, had she 
possessed sufficient worldly 'wisdom, should have 
given her a clue to the mystery; but in her 
innocence she pnt it dowm to something quite 
different: John was in trouble; he had been 
-working too hard perhaps, or else he was ill— 
certainly unhapj)}". Accordingly she sat down 
and scribbled off a tender, lialf-baiiteriiig appeal 
to the snfteriug one, winding up with the awdul 
threat that if he did not at once and by return 
. of post reveal the true cause of his discomfiture, 
she •v\"oald never as long as she lived Avrite to 
..hiin again. 

.v..:.;:/ immediate — full of contrition 
. , and= apologies, with more than a dozen mendacious 
excuses in claim for her forgiveness. In a post- 
script he added : ‘I sa-w Lord Goalstouii driving 
in-Rrinces Street to-day. He had a very grandly 
dressed lady • in the carriage -with him. They 
. aaj" he- is to be mamed soon to Lady Marjorie 

- ' This time it was Lesley’s turn to be silent, 
and for a whole week John had to possess his 
soul in patience before' las tormentor saw fit to 
' ■reox>eii commimicationB. . The letter when it did 
. eoBie was a mere apology » a few exuberant lines 


about nothing at all, serving rather to mock at 
than alleviate the heartache which had been his. 
constant companion since his return to work. It 
was written on the morning of the concert-day, 
and just after Eispetli had popped her head 
round the parlour door — where Lesley was busily 
engaged putting finishing touches to the simple 
gray frock in which she -was to appear that 
night-— with the startling intelligence that the 
Law lord had returned to Barhnlican the pre- 
■vious eyeiiing, bringing with him a ‘ wheen o’ 
grand fowk frae the toon.’ : 

Nevertheless her exultation was tempered by a 
considerable degree of nervousness as the time 
approached, and a mist seemed to gather 0A"er her 
eyes when at the appointed hour, led by her 
uncle and followed by a troupe of sheepfish local 
performers, she took her place on the narrow 
platform. 

The minister’s long introductory address gave 
her an opportunity for overcoming the fears that 
had beset her ; and when at last liis hands 
groping their way back to his coat-tails warned 
her that he was about to sit clown, she had so 
far recovered her equilibrium as to be able to face, 
with at all events a show of confidence, the hot 
and steamy multitude encroaching so iieaxdy on 
the prescribed limits of the pfiatforxn. 

The precentor, who filled the post of accompanist 
for the evening, took his seat at the piano. .He 
was a modest-looking j^oung man with a ragged 
moustache and strealvs of hair over his collar ; a 
flamboyant blue tie relieved the monotony of his 
Sunday blacks for the occasion, while an achieve- 
ment in scarf-pins added a touch of almost ' dis- 
, solute extravagance to Ms attire. As his fingers 
struck the preliminary arpeggio flourish, Lesley 
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stood lip and with a fine return of courage 
compelled lier eyes to the front row. Alas for 
all her former fears ! it was empty. Six vacant 
cane-bottoined chairs met her downward glance. 
At the back of the hall peoxde were standing 
in ];)halanxe3 ; but out of resj^ect for Lord Coals- 
touhs donation, the front row had been jealously 
guarded and reserved by the church officer, who 
was acting master of the ceremonies. 

A passion of disappointment and humiliation 
took possession of her soul. Wliat a fool she 
had been to imagine that Lord Coalstouii would 
keep his word! Probably he had forgotten all 
about the concert hy this time ; and even if he 
had remembered, was it likely that he would 
undertake a long live-mile drive after dinner for 
such an entertainment as this? 

With an imperious sign to the precentor, she 
began to sing. The des^Deration of her feelings 
lent a certain dash and bravado to her j)erforin- 
ance which stirred the x>hlegmatic pulse of tlie 
audience. Even the minister w^as roused out of 
his ordinary, and glanced in some 2 :)erx>lexity at 
his niece’s jii-’ohle. She seemed suddenly to have 
appeared in a new light. He had always con- 
sidered her a bonny lassie like her mother at 
tiie same age ; but this evening there wjis a tire 
and brilliance about her which lier motlier had 
never possessed. The sash of Gordon tartan wound 
about her lissome waist brought a remembrance 
of her handsome ne’er-do-weel father to his recol- 
lection. He had always chosen obstinately to 
regard Lesley as the sole product of his gentle 
sister ,* hut to-night the father too had leapt to 
life within lier, and the wild Lochinvar strain 
was speaking in every -word and gesture. How 
he wished John were here ! Jolin would under- 
stand this new mood of the girl’s. Ah, well ! he 
would write to Mm to-morrow. 

She had entered upon the last verse of the 
song, her fresh young voice ringing through 
the hall as she stood in an almost defiant atti- 
tude—liead thrown back and red lips parted-— 
■when there was a stir at the farther end of the 
room. The knot of x>eople gathered round the 
entrance - door divided, and a little jirocession 
of strangers in evening-dress advanced up the 
narrow gangway. 

Lesley’s heart gave a triumphant leap as she 
recognised the tall form and massive shoulders of 
the Law lord towering above the crowed as be 
pushed resolutely towards her. His eyes were on 
her face, and she responded to his gaze trium- 
phantly conscious once again of that strange 
magnetic impulse to be at her best which she 
had formerly experienced in his jii’eseiice. 

As he reached the front at last, he turned to 
marshal the two ladies who had been following 
in his wake into their seats. 

Lesley was aware of a soft j>rofusion of furs 
and laces, the gleam of diamonds in dark hair, 
and a general impression of luxurious refine- 


ment which seems to characterise the woman of 
the world at all times. Of a sudden her feeling 
of triumph deserted her, and her voice, which up 
to this had never faltered, fell limjply on the last 
note of the song. 

Amidst the loud plaudits of the assemblage, 
whose enthusiasm had gained fresh impetus from 
the advent of the gentry, she turned to reseat 
herself beside her uncle ; hut before she had time 
to do so, Lord Coalstoun, after exchanging a 
laughing aside -with the younger of the t'wo 
ladies, left his j)lace cpiickly and came forward 
to the edge of the X)latform. 

I am afraid our entry interrupted your song, 
Miss Gordon,’ he said in a voice which •vv^as dis- 
tinctly audible in every part of the ball. ‘'My 
sister and Lady l\Iarjorie Bruce would esteem it 
a great favour if you would sing as an encore 
“ Bonnie Leslie.’” 

It was his turn to be triumphant, and the smile 
with which he accom]Daiiied his request dared her 
to refuse. 

It would have been imj>ossible for her to 
remain obdurate in the face of the loud and x')cr- 
sistent applause with which the audience had 
greeted his request ; so, with the beist grace she 
could muster, she prepared to yield submission. 
As she sang, the palpitating emotion of her feel- 
ings was mirrored forth in her dewy eyes, and 
the wild -rose colour came and went in her face 
like the sunshine on an April day. Eveix Lady 
Marjorie -was moved to unwonted enthusiasm, 
and, leaning forward, whis^xered in her com- 
panion’s ear, " ITow beautiful she is ! ’ But his 
lordship only acknowledged her eulogy with a 
grave smile — his eyes were all for the singer. 

Although Lesley had jxroniised to write her 
cousin a full and x>articular account of tbe con- 
cert at the earliest x^o^sible moment, the next 
day came and went, and the next again, and 
she did not put pen to paper. Jolm, waiting 
impatiently in his Edinhiiigli lodging for news, 
pushed aside his books and took to w^alking 
tlie streets in class-hours, always expectant on 
his return of finding the well-knovui girlish 
handwriting awaiting him. 

At last on the fourth day a letter with the 
Tainish postmark rewarded his patience. But, 
alas I it was only from the minister, and his eyes 
roamed restlessly onward over the closely WTiiten 
sheets of commonplace about the parish until 
they lialted at the last paragraph. 

^You will have heard about the concert from 
Lesley,’ w^ote the old man. * I ’ve been wonder- 
ing about the lassie since that night. She seems 
to have grown into a woman suddenly, and 
there’s more of her father in her than I like 
to see. I suppose I have been perverse and 
foolish to make no account of heredity all these, 
years; it is a strong and mysterious ordinance 
of the Almighty’s, and we must respect its. 
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Spain as lie crosses tlie frontier by tbe Port ! 
d’Urdos, tbe highest of the very few carriage 
roads connecting the two countries. In the 
French language the less expressive word col is 
generally used to denote a mountain pass; but 
its Spanish equivalent fuerto (French, fort) is 
here adopted. The Port d’Urdos resembles the 
Spliigen in that as soon as the summit is reached, 
from either direction, the descent immediately 
and abruptly commences ; the highest point, in 
which it may also be compared to that famous 
Alpine route, marking the frontier betiveen two 
countries. In point of elevation (five thousand 
three hundred and eighty feet) the Port d’Urdos 
is somewhat lower than the principal Alpine 
passes ; but in grandeur of scenery, though the 
view from the actual summit is limited, it is 
surpassed by few. Its great charm, as has been 
already indicated, lies in the contrast presented 
by the French and Spanish sides ; whilst from a 
cyclist’s standpoint it is by no means so difficult 
of access as many of the Swiss passes, even when 
the greater height of the latter is taken into 
consideration. Starting early from Pan, a fair 
rider can easily reach the summit of the ^lass 
before a summer’s sunset, traversing good roads 
by way of the quaint little cathedral city of 
Oloron and the romantic Yallee d’Aspe, a beauti- 
ful wooded dale but little known to foreign 
tourists, if local innkeepers are to he credited. 
But between the little auherge at Urdos, the last 
French village, and the Murray-condemned j^osada 
. at Canfranc, the first Spanish town, a weary iiiiie- 
teen miles, I met with no house of refresliment ; 
a few ruined hovels in both countries near the 
frontier line alone suggesting more pji'osperous 
times for the road when it was better frequented. 
On the Spanish side the road is surprisingly 
good, so much so that with a continuous descent 
of thirteen miles, magnificently engineered, the 
wdieelman reaches Canfivanc almost before he 
knows it. 

This route has long been selected for the con- 
struction of a railway which would shorten the 
distance between Paris and Madrid by some 
sixty miles, crossing the frontier by means of a 
tunnel at the height of three thousand nine hun- 
dred feet, an elevation which rather exceeds that 
of the great St Gothard and is considerably 
higher than that of the Simplon tunnel. Within 
the last decade one section of the line has been 
completed, that from Huesca to Jaca, two in- 
teresting old Aragonese cathedral cities. The 
distance between these two places, fifty miles by 
a good road, is nearly seventy by railway, the 
engineering of which is very striking in places. 

Pre-eminent among the passes of the Pyrenees, 
however, is the magnificent Col du Toiirmalet, 
connecting the Vallee de Campan with the Gave 
de Pan. This wonderful mountain road vies with 
the grandest Alpine route in the beauty of its 
scenery ; and in height (six thousand nine hundred 


and sixty feet) rather exceeds such passes as the 
Spliigen, the St Gothard, the San Bernardino, and 
the Simplon, though so far as its engineering is 
concerned it cannot he compared with the first- 
mentioned, which is perhaps quite the most remark- 
able of any carriage road in existence ; the long 
rock tunnels and avalanche galleries cbaracteristic 
of many of the Swiss passes being avoided in the 
Pyrenees. The Col du Tourmalet, how^ever, is prob- 
ably quite as dangerous a X3ass as any to be found 
in the Alps, the descent to Bareges abounding in the 
sharpest of curves and the most abrupt of corners, 
and the road often traverses a narrow ledge above 
a quecixrice unx>rotected by any x^arax^et. From a 
cyclist’s point of vie’w it is certainly not more 
fatiguing, x^^i'haps less so, than the great Alxrine 
passes of similar elevation ; but it differs from 
most, if not all, of them in that both sides present 
about equal difficulties, there being a right and 
wrong way of crossing the generality of mountain 
X^asses. The descent to the Campan valley, how- 
ever, is the best as regards surface, that to Bareges 
being loose and bad, and furrowed with a hundred 
little ravines torn put of the road by streamlets. 
It is a lonely highway throughout, served by no 
diligence, and frequented only in summer by a 
few tourists, who, if not content with ^shank’s- 
mare’ or a pony, must pay some fifty francs for a 
so-called carriage over the p^ass. I chose a perfect 
day in mid-Sex>tember for crossing the Col da 
Tourmalet; and, despite the fact that it was a 
steady walk of some four hours from the little 
hamlet of Ste Marie, in the Campan valley, to the 
smiiniit, scarcely a hundred 5 mrds being rideable 
for the steexmess, I could never have wished for 
a more enjoyable experience. A thousand little 
streamlets trickled down the vale ; the noise of 
falling water came murmuring through the beech- 
woods ; the fragrant scent of a box-covered slope 
came wafted on the breeze ; aiid above all the 
mighty shoulder of the Pic du Midi, the Pilatus 
of the Pyrenees, hut a loftier moimtain, towered 
towards heaven. 

From Bar%es, whose healing waters are said to 
be the most x^owerM natural springs in exist- 
ence, tbe road, exceedingly steep in places, but of 
good surface, descends to the beautiful Gave de 
Pan. The cyclist can choose no better excursion 
than the ascent of this wild, romantic ravine to 
the frontier village of Gavarnie, whose wpiiderful 
Cirque, the grandest of the magnificent natural 
amphitheatres of the Pyrenees, is a sight un- 
paralleled in all Switzerland. But, arrived at 
Gavarnie, he must retrace his wheelmarks ; for 
thence there are only mule-tracks into Spain, and 
even the path from the village to the famous 
Cirque, a good hour’s ^valk, is impassable for 
cycles. The Gavarnie road, however, is a splen- 
didly constructed highway, with such skilfully 
engineered gradients that most of its length, a 
continuous ascent of some five-and-twenty miles 
from Ai’geles, can he accomplished by the average 
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cyclist with but one or two dismounts ; whilst in 
the reverse direction a better opportunity could 
hardly be obtained for appreciating the advantages 
of a free-wheel. 

Among the passes of the Western Pyrenees the 
best-known is the Puei'to de Roncesvalles, tlirec 
thousand four hundred and seventy feet high, 
mostly on Spanish soil ; nestling beneath it is the 
little town of the same name, famed for pculadin 
and poet. By this route the cyclist may ride from 
Bayonne to Pamplona by variable roads, approacli- 
ing the latter town, the ancient capital of Kavarre, 
accursed to all time for its holocaust of ten tliou- 
sand Jews, through a wild and thinly peopled 
country. Arrived at Pamplona, the wheelman can 
hardly do better than make a two days’ journey, 
via Tolosa, ■with its imposing Roman arp-ieduct, 
to that loveliest of European watering- places, San 
Sebastian, by roads which, if not perfect, are a 
good deal better than the average Spanivsh high- 
way, It is a ride of great interest ; the road, 
ascending from the bare and thirsty acres of 
!Navarre, descends into fair and fertile Guipuzcoa, 
one of the three ancient Eas^xue provinces, whose 
scenerj^ has no equal on Spanish soil. Their moun- 
tains, an indefinite extension of the Pyrenees, 
have for ages sheltered the oldest race in Europe. 

^ x\ blending of all beauties : ’ their bare moor- 
lands and craggy heights, dense woods of beech 
and hr, narrow cart-tracks deep in bracken and 
shaded by venerable oaks, leading to orcbard- 
enibowered villages, successively recall the Scottish 
Highlands, the Black Forest, and the winding 
lanes of De^'onsbiTe. 

In the Eastern Pjwenees the scenery is less 
striking than that of the central or western 
regions, and the contrast between the l^rencli and 
the Spaiiisli sides is not so marked, Catalonia 
presenting a more European aspect than the desert 
wastes of Aragon and Navarre ; but means of 
communication between the two countries are 
assuredly no better. The Col de la Perche, which 
attains practically the same elevation as the Port 
d’XJrdos, is the principal pass in the Eastern 
Pyrenees. It is perhaps less sternly grand than 
the latter, though more beautiful; but the road 
on leaving Puigeerda, the first Spanish city, de- 
generates into the alino.st inevitable mule-track 
before reaching any other town, a by no means 
, ' infrequent characteristic of Spanish highways in 
other parts of the peninsula. The Col de la 

■ Perche lies on French soil; but part of its southern 

■ 'approach runs through, a curious little isolated 
''■tract qf Spanish territory, ignored by most maps, 
' oval in shape, and about four or five square miles 

• in area, From P’uigcerda, on foot or iniileback to 
the tiny eattedral city of La Beo de Urgel, the 


tourist may reach, circuitously, the miniature re- 
public of Andorra, a little state whose lack of 
means of communication with the outside wmidd 
makes it perhaps hardly worth the trouble of 
getting there ; the Ardorrans, for reasons best 
known to themselves, neither possessing nor desir- 
ing a rideahle road into either France or Spain. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the little 
Col du Pertlius, a mere baby among passes, only 
attaining an elevation of nine hundred and fifty 
feet, but of interest as the route by which 
Hannibal is said to have crossed the Pyrenees, 
It lies nearest to the Mediterranean, and com- 
mands a prospect as lovely, if less grand, than its 
loftier brethren. 

Though the French side of the Pyrenees is 
enqfiiatically an admirable touring -ground for 
cyclists, it will readily be seen that the Spanish 
side of these mountains, from tlie scarcity of ride- 
able roads, compels all but the most enthusiastic 
wheelman to leave his mount behind him on 
entering Spain, cheap horse-hire being available 
where the cycle cannot go. The cyclist, however, 
who makes up his mind to be satisfied with the 
variable surface of such highways as do exist in 
the Spanish Pyrenees may not have inuch, to com- 
plain of. He should most carefully study his route 
beforehand, comfortable iiight-qnarters being often 
inconveniently wide apart ; and it is generally 
better to take one’s midday meal in one’s pockets 
and eat it on the road than trust to the pre- 
carious accommodation at the dirty of the 

•\vretclied hamlet where one chances to arrive at 
noon. Tlie tourist need not have the slightest 
fear of either robber band or solitary thief, nor 
molestation of any sort save perha])S from the 
fierce sheep-dogs of the Pyrenees. I was once 
pursued by a couple of these huge animals, nearl}^ 
as big as one on eacli hand, for the greater 

part of a mile, till a few judiciously projected 
missiles from a convenient stone heap made them 
desist from the chase. As a rule the cyclist will 
encounter but few wayfarers ; and these will form 
no exce].)tion to the rule in a land where every 
peasant is a gentleman. Perhaps, on meeting a 
group of brown-faced lavanderas — how niucli prettier 
a word than washerwomm /—lie will be tempted to 
stop a while and air his Castilian. These damsels, 
always buxom without being invariably beautiful, 
will wash a pocket-handkerchief for the wander- 
ing stranger, and possibly decline j^ayment with 
a saucy wox^d ; but this must not be taken too 
literally. On the whole, the cyclist wdxo ventures 
on a dash into Spain awheel will gain some de- 
cidedly novel experiences ; nor, to one who is not 
afraid of roughing it just a little, should they be 
otherwise than enjoyable. 
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A CHAT ABOUT PIKE~FISHINa 

By ‘SA2srSTEP.EE.’ 


H many respects Uie pike (Esox 
kcms) tlioroixglily deserves liis title, 
Hhe fresla- water sliark.’ He is 
indeed a voracious bnite ; and, 
when inclined to feed, Inirdly 
anything that moves seems to 
come amiss to him. I reniemher once, just as I 
was preparing to fish a not unpromising roach - 
swim, and was trying the depth preparatory to 
adjusting my float, a small pike seized tlie leaden 
plummet firmly in his teetli, and allowed me to 
bring him to the top of the water before loosing 
his hold, I hardly need add that I decided to 
move on a hit farther before I commenced, as I 
well knew that such an unwelcome guest in the 
hole I was intending to fish would most certainly 
have driven away the roach. 

In spite of his voracity, the pike is also one 
of tdie most capricious fish in the matter of 
feeding. I have many times fished in water 
known to he more than fairly well stocked, 
the weather has been ideal from a pike-fisher’s 
point of view, my taekie has been, fine, my baits 
in every way good, my skill passable, my per- 
severance undeniahle ; but yet not a fish could 
I move. 

On one occasion I was spinning with a dead 
dace. There was a favourite reach in the river 
which, had an excellent reputation for holding 
good fish. Indeed, it avas such a tempting spot 
to the pike that no sooner had it been practically 
depleted by a successful angler than other iislx 
from more remote parts of the water wonld come 
to occupy the places of those that had been 
caught. Carefully did I work my bait over the 
whole of this reach. I spun across the stream, 
against the streiun, with the stream ; I spun 
near the surface., in mid water, and near the 
bottom; but not a touch could I get. 

Presently a veritable tyro (although an elderly 
man) came on the scene. He was, 1 think, pike- 
fisliiiig for the .first time in liis life. He joined 
me, and told me his woes. Some fine dace had 
been cauglit for him by one of the villagers the 
day before. The tin in which he put them had 
been sunk bodily in the rainwater-butt, and in 
the night all the dace died. Not to he done out 
of his fishing, he had brought the dead fish 
down to the river ; and when he showed me his 
taekie and the arrangement of it I could hardly 
repress a smile. He had first a big dace — q^uite 
dead ; this was somehow hung on a toy-shop 
spinning-fiight, but not so that it would spin. 
On the line was a small leaden plummet as 
weight, and above the bait at a distance of about 
three feet was a large and gorgeously painted 
pike-float This fearful and wmiderful machine was 


flopped in and out of the wafer every half-minute 
or so. he came to the reach through 

which I had been carefully spinning, I was 
curious to see if he would move a fish where I 
had failed. Not that I expected that liis in- 
artistic lure would prove : more tempting than 
my spun, dace had been. 

As I was lazily watching hini-*-my own hopes 
of catching a fish that day having been dispelled, 
for I had been at work for several liours—I 
suddenly noticed a commotion in the middle. of 
the river just opposite to h,im. At the same 
time an excited shout reached my ears : ‘Bring 
your gaff 1 ’ 

Putting down my own rod with scant ceremony 
on the bank, I unslung niy gaff from my shoulder 
and made tracks for the scene of the sudden dis- 
tnrhanee. Just as I reached the spot the game 
of ‘pulley-hauley’ was ended by the float and 
the bait coming away from: the attacking fish. 
More in jest than in sober earnest, I said, ‘Try 
him again.’ Plop went the bait, and with a rush 
the pike came for it again. Once more ‘pulley- 
iiauley,’ and once more the pike was disappointed 
of liis lunch. Another flop. Hardly had the 
float righted itself when with, a frantic splutter 
away went the pike again. ‘ Wait a hit . before 
you strike,’ I said to the excited fisherman. 
With difficulty he restrained himself ; but he 
did as I suggested ; and after half-a-minnte or 
so I told him to strike for all he was worth. 
He was using only a stoutish. fly-rod witli a short 
top, and so his strike was not worth much com- 
pared with what it wonld have been if he had 
been, using a pike-rod. Still, he struck, and by 
my advice held on. Once more a commotion ; 
and soon he w-orked his prey to the top of the 
water for a moment. Then I saw that the fish 
was a good one, and he seemed to have several 
of the hooks fast in liis mouth. He was not a 
Very game specimen, and after three or four half- 
hearted rushes he turned on his side and allowed 
me to use my gaff, much to the joy of tlie angler. 
On testing his weight I found that he was just 
mider ten pounds. 

In the same river, not very far from the 
identical spot, but in another reach, I had an 
exciting ten niinutes one day. I say ten minutes ; 
but it seemed to me nearer fifty 1 I w^as fishing 
with a live snap, a medium-sized and active dace 
being my bait. I had a . twisted-gut trace and 
fine gimp on my hook. My snap-tackle — made 
by myself — consisted of a medium-sized ■ sneck- 
beiid triangle, with a lip-hook bound on the gimp 
just above the shank of the triangle. This lip- = 
hook was inserted through the skin on the dace’s, 
back so that the triangle hung loosely by the.; 
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side of the fish as he swam, with the points of 
the triangle just clear of the bait’s belly. My 
float was in the middle of the stream, and was 
for the moment floating down with the current. 
Suddenly it disappeared. After waiting a few 
moments to give the pike time to get the bait 
well into his mouth, I struck, and struck hard. 
Then I knew that I had hold of a good one. 
Taking care not to allow the line to get slack, I 
reeled lip. Slowly the fish came to the top, and 
I saw’ that my surmises as to his being a good 
one were not mistaken. To my horror, I dis- 
tinctly saw the triangle hanging loose outside his 
jaws, while the only hold I had was by the lip- 
hook at the corner of the p)ike’s mouth. I dared 
not put any pressure on, for I knew my hold 
must be very slender. Consequently it w^as 
merely a case of reel in and then let go. Five 
or six times this happened, and I began to fear 
the pike might take to boring on the bottom, 
as they often do -when only lightly hooked, or 
rim into some weeds, -when I felt sure the 
triangle hanging from the mouth ^vould catch in 
some obstruction, and, by giving the pike some- 
thing to pull on, would enable him to break 
away from the slender hold I had. 

At last I was able to use my gaff ; but the 
ferrule into W'hich the gaff was screwed came 
off with the pressure, the head of the gaff fell 
to the bottom of the river somewhere, and the 
pike once more scooted gaily off. What w-as I 
to do? I had no second gaff, and I knew the 
fish was only slightly hooked. 

I prom 2 }tly made up my mind as to the only 
•course to be adopted under the circumstances ; but 
I must say I had faint hopes as to the success of 
my plan. Keeling in again, I got Esox to the top 
of the -water, wdiere I distinctly saw that my hook 
had hold of only a strip at the side of the 
beast’s mouth, and that this strip of skin was 
stretching in very ominous fashion. The only 
thing I could do was to tow him gingerly and 
gently along the surface of the -water until I 
reached a spot where the bank of the river 
would allow me to grasp him with my hand. 
Fifty or sixty yards I had to take him like 
this, and I did it very gently and tenderly, 
keeping as far from the water’s edge as possible, 
the pike meanwhile floating like a log. 

.At last I reached a convenient jflace. Holding 
iny rod with my left hand only, I stooped down 
and' inserted mj right forefinger and thumb each 
into an eye, and gave a huge lift. I suppose the 
.audden darkness had an effect on the pike. He 
: did not make a struggle. I noticed that the 
triangle was hanging against my bare wrist as 
1 lifted the fish; and if he had kicked ever so 
little it might have been bad for me. Anyhow 
I determined that when once my finger and thumb 
;had closed in the convenient hollows made by 
the eye-sockets, I would hang on at all costs. 
Carrying my spoil a yard or two from the river’s 
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edge, I put him down On the grass. As I did 
so the strip of skin by which the lip-hook was 
holding broke, and the connection between line 
and pike was severed. Knocking him on the 
head with a little loaded boxwood bludgeon that 
I always carry in my pocket when j)ike-fishing, 
I proceeded to weigh him, and found that he 
pulled down thirteen pounds. 

On i)icking uj) my tackle I found that the 
lip-hook was pulled out half-sfcraight ; and there- 
fore, considering the slight hold I had, the loss 
of the gaff, and the size of the fish, I held 
myself very fortnnate in landing him safely. 

Although a pike-fisherman of over thirty years’ 
experience, I have never been al)le to make any 
satisfactory rule about the fish feeding or not. I 
have caught pike in almost all kinds of weather, 
and certainly with the wind from every possible 
direction. I have caught them when the rings 
on the rod froze up so that the line would 
hardly run through. I have caught them in 
rain, fog, and drizzle, but not in snow. I have 
caught them with a north-easterly wind blowing 
hard. The ideal day for wunter pike-fishing is 
when the wind blows somewhat strongly from 
any quarter between south and west, with sunny 
intervals and a warm feeling in the air. I have 
fished patiently and persistently on such a day as 
this ill a liver well stocked with fish and have 
not bad even one run. 

Personally, I like the water to be more than 
fairly clear, not too much stream, and the bait— 
when using a live snap— not too far from the 
bottom, balf-way between midwater and the 
bed of the river. Thus, in a stream six feet 
deej) I should like four and a half feet between 
the -float and the 1)ait, provided the liottom was 
fairly free from weeds. It is not a barl plan when 
not meeting with success at one particular deptli 
to vary the distance the bait swims from the 
bottom. I am sj^eaking now, of course, of fishing 
with the live snaj), which in my opinion is 
the most killing method in most waters. When 
spinning it is easier to vary the deptli at which 
the bait is j^resented to the fish. 

"WTieii fishing for pike with either live or dead 
bait, it will be better to try a small jiart of 
water thoroughly than to scamper headlong over 
a large portion, often leaving the best and most 
likely iflaces half-tried. Some peojile, I know, 
cast their bait into the middle of the stream and 
let it float quietly down with the current, either 
holding the rod in their bands and -walking 
along the bank opposite the float, or jmtting it 
down and moving it little by little as the bait 
travels down tbe river. By far the better jihm 
is to take one’s stand on the bank— not too close 
to tbe edge, and moving gently, for the vibration 
caused by heavy stamping frightens tbe fish 
almost as ' much as the sight of the angler 
wielding his rod — and then by a careful manipu- 
lation of rod and line to work the bait all over 
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tlie water in front, on tlie riglit hand, and on 
the left. Pay particular attention to the slight 
eddies and backwaters that are constantly being 
fornied in the winter-time in most rivers, for 
there Master Esox may be lurking greedily on 
the watch for anything edible that may haj)pen 
to pass by. Make the bait sail naturally past 
clumps of reeds and rushes, particularly after a 
frost which, though sufficiently strong to fringe 
the edge of the river with ice, is yet not severe 
enough to cover the water. If by chance your 
dace shows signs of being reluctant to pass any 
particular spot, and makes frantic efforts to escape 
eitlier to the shore or to the middle of the 
stream, pay careful attention to that spot ; for 
most likely a pike is there, and, although he 
may not take your bait the first time it goes 
past him, you may perchance, by presenting it to 
him in a slightly different form, worry him into 
taking it almost against his will. If the fish 
are not feeding in deep water, try the shallows. 
Good pike are often met with in comparatively 
shallow water, particularly as the season draws 
to a close. 

Many a blank day would be avoided if the 
angler made up his mind not to cease trying— 
and trying his hardest, using every resource 
siiggested by his experience— when the fish seem 
entirely off the feed. However, in spite of all 
ingeiiuity and perseverance, there will be blank 
days, even when the elements appear to be 
perfectly proi^itious. In winter-time pike do not 
appear to roam about mnch in search of their 
food. The reason for this, I think, is that they 
can. exist for many days without taking a fish at 
all. The first two or three casta in a day’s 
fishing are very anxious ones. I have noticed 
many times that wdien I have had runs from 
quite small fish early in the day I have not 
done much afterwards. Pike are horrid caiini- 
bals, and it may he that the wee pikelet of a 
pound or so finds it convenient to ‘lie low’ when 
voracious ten or twenty pounders are on the feed. 
I am speaking of fishing in rivers, be it under- 
stood. 

A mistake that many pike-fishers make when 
using the live snap is in not giving the pike 
time enough to get the hook or hooks into his 
mouth before striking. The float suddenly dis- 
appears ; and strike goes the angler immediately, 
with the result that the pike goes on his way 
rejoicing, while the angler W’earily puts on 
another bait, and pops it before the nose of an 
already satiated fish. A pike invariably seizes a 
fish crosswise. He then, as a rule, moves off to 
liis haunt. Arrived there, he turns the fish round 
preparatory to swallowing it head-first. Vlhen 
the bait is (piite within the pike’s mouth it is 
time to strike. The pike always faces the stream, 
and therefore it will be wise to strike acro.ss, 
trending down-stream, with the point of the rod. 
Strike hard, and more than once. It may be said 


that the second strike might possibly p)ull the 
bait out of the pike’s mouth, instead of fixing 
the hooks more firmly in his jaw; but this 
could only happen when the hold was very slight^ 
and in that case the pike would in all probability 
shake himself free when the tussle began in 
earnest. More than once I have had pike of 
three or four pounds lea^) out of the water when 
being played ; and it is no unusual thing to 
see them poke half their liead above the water, 
pointing straight upwards, and try by shaking 
their head like a dog to get rid of the detaining 
hooks. In these cases the hold is generally very 
slight, and the manmuvre frequently meets vrith 
success — from the pike’s point of view. Of course, 
when spinning there is no occasion to wait before 
striking. If the pike has fairly hold of the fish 
or bait crosswise, some of the hooks on the flight 
must of necessity be inside the iiiouth, and if 
you wait you may give the pike an opjjortunity 
of ejecting the bait (with the hooks) directly his 
suspicions are aroused by the pricking of the 
hooks even before the fisherman strikes. There- 
fore, when spinning, strike directly you feel that 
your bait has been stopped by something. If it 
is only a bit of weed you will do no hanii *, 
and you will soon be informed of the fact if you 
are on a good fish. 

The question of baits is one that might be dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Dace are brighter, 
more temiffiiig, and more showy than roach ; but 
they are tender and delicate. Too much hauling 
in and throwing out soon finishes them off. 
Here let me say that considerable skill and 
iwactice are required to cast out a live bait 
properly and to make it Ml where de>si red. If 
you throw too hard you run the risk of casting 
away the bait off the hook, which goes tlirougli the 
strip of skin on the back ; and if you east with 
insufilcieiit strength the bait will fall short and 
render a second cast necessary almost directly. 
Koach are much tougher than dace, hut have 
not so much pluck. Pond roach are recommended 
by some fishermen for use in rivers. I have 
often tried them ; but except that they sometimes 
prove hardier and longer-lived than river roach, 
I do not see that there is liiueli difference. I 
have tried carp ; but I do not care for them— - 
neither did the pike. I remember once in the 
very early days of my experience in pike-fishing 
having five or six small carp sent to me in a 
little bait-tin merely wrapped in some wet pond- 
weeds and carried four miles by the village post- 
man. When the tin reached me the fish were 
to all appearance dead. In desperation I turned 
them out into a pail of water, when one by one 
they slowly revived and soon were as lively as 
ever." ■ ‘ 

I took them down to the river next morning, 
and put one on the live gorge-hook. In a 
promising-looking hole I had a run ; but the 
X>ike, after waiting a minute or two, declined to. 
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pouch the unsavoury morsel, and spat it out. 
This happened three times in almost the same 
jnace. Presently I thought, ^llow would it do to 
put the carp on a spiiiiiiiig-flight, and so check- 
mate Mr Pike if he tried his little games again P 
Accordingly I hauled in my game little carp, 
killed it—as I thought — and put it on a small 
spinning- ilight, and cast it well over the hole in 
the river in which I had had the runs. The 
very first thro^v was successful. A game little 
pike of about four pounds came at it with a 
rush, and after a little fuss was duly landed. By 
this time tlie carp was bitten about considerably. 
Conse(piently I. thought a fresh bait would be 
desirable, and I took my carp off the liooks and 
threAV it into the river. To my astonishment, 
the little carp swam gaily away as if iiotliiiig 
had ever been the matter with him ! 

Dace are, of course, from their shape better for 
spinning than roach i but a roach can be made 
to spill well with a suitable liiglit of hooks. I 
have mentioned dace and roacli as baits because 
they are more readily procured in a general way. 
Bleak, gudgeon, chub, and even perch with the 
back-hu cut off can all be used. I have heard 
goldfish recommended ; but I have never tried 
them, and , cannot, therefore, speak from personal 
experience. 

Artificial baits are too numerous to mention, 
much less to describe. In my opinion they are 
only useful when, natural baits caimot be pro- 
cured. Therefore I will only say that the best 
plan seems to me to be as follows: try several 
different kinds, and select that for general use 
which takes fish in the particular water to which 
you have access. As a rule artificial spinning-baits 
are not of much use after the month of October. 
At least this is my experience ; but at the same 
time I must confess that I have not used them 


to any great extent. I have been told that white 


(or undried) sprats make excellent spinning baits ; 
but I have not tried them. I should think they 
would be too tender to stand much wear and 
tear. 

, In conclusion, I must say just a word about 


dress. First with regard to boots. AVhen fishing 
from the bank the angler will have to walk 
through many a swampy place, often to stand 
for hours in wet grass and on soft, spongy 
meadow-land ; therefore let the boots be stout, 


sound, and good. Tend them carefully after 


using, and remember that dry feet generally 
result in warm bodies, and that wet feet are 
always uncomfortable and often a source of real 
danger. An overcoat is a nuisance ; therefore use 
a substantial ‘ sweater ^ under a tweed walking 
or shooting coat, which sliould fit loosely, liaye 
plenty of pockets, and not one unnecessary button. 
It is a good plan to keep a coat specially for 
fishing. Traces and fliglits of liooks can be 
wrapped separately in pieces of stout paper, and 
have their own particular pockets ; while floats 
and the other small and necessary impedimenta 
can be stowed away in a similar manner so that 
they can be found wlien wanted at a moment’s 
notice. This will render carrying a tin tackle- 
box unnecessary. Tlie winch can go in tlie fish- 
ing-bag slung over the angler’s shoulders. It is 
a good plan to have about sixty yards of line — 
well dressed and not too stout— on it, for when ; 


the bait-end of the line shows signs of wear the 


line itself can be run off the reel and turned, 
thus making, as it were, a new line of it. Then, 
when both ends are in a similar plight, the line 
can be divided in the middle, and the other two 
ends joined neatly together ; in this way the sixty 
yards of line will make four distinct lines before 
being completely used up. The gail’ — telescopic 
for choice— can be slung over the back, and thus 
the services of an attendant can be dispensed 
'with. . 

Gold fingers are very troublesome, and gloves 
are worse. My plan has been as follows : on 
arriving at the river-side, turn up sleeves and 
plunge the hands into the water well over the 
wrists. Let them get thoroughly wet, and then 
dry them by waving through the air. Since 
adopting tliis dodge — which was told me many 
years ago by an old boatman — I have never been 
troubled with cold fingers when pike-fishing. 


lY,— adjutant’s mistake— SIKH CUSTOMS— TWO HUNDRED C^VMELS ORDERED— REGIMENTAL SPORTS. 


^liE lesson we had given Luckwar 
and, his gang, described in the 
'.‘previous article, had a very good 
affect, as many small gangs of 
guerillas lurking about the district 
broke up, threw away their arms, 
and returned 'to ' their- villages to settle down as 
];>eaceful toilers of the land until a fresli oppor- 


This gave us a chance of filling up our gaps 
in the ranks, replenishing broken-down horses, 
teaching recruits to ride, shoot, &c. — in fact, 
going in for the general improvement of the 
corps. The Governmciit of India was so well 
satisfied with the good service the trotting camels 
had performed that we were ordered to purchase 
two hundred of the best animals that' could be 
procured,. This addition. brought - uxj our strength' 
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BO considerably that additional European oflicers 
were needed, Tiie Govern men t therefore decided 
to give ns three, one to fill up the vacancy 
caused by the loss of oui‘ second in command, 
who was killed in the action with Feroze Shah, 
and two to do duty with tlie mounted infantry. 

On these officers joining us we found two of 
them to be very young men, with hardly any 
experience of actual service; but they were 
splendid horsemen, and seemed: very willing to 
learn what they had to do and to fall in witli 
our ways. The third, having distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Lucknow in a British 
Hussar regimerit, had tlie adjutancy bestowed on 
him for his bravery. We. soon found out that 
he was a very fine soldier and a jolly fellow all 
round, but a terrible martinet, and according to 
his ideas we WLanted no end of brushing up. 
He therefore set to work in real earnest to 
smarten us ; and I must confess he did a lot 
towards tlie appearance of the corps on parade; 
but in the midst of his glory he nearly came 
to awful grief, and in a most ridiculous 
manner. 

I “will briefly relate the circuinstance.$. 

One morning the commaridiiig officer appeared 
on horseback ill a most excited state in front of 
my tent, and called out, * Turn-out Jack’ (my 
nicknaine), ‘ there ’s the devil to pay in the lines. 
I fear that unless we are pretty smart in recti- 
fying matters there will be a mutiny in the 
corps.’ ‘ What on earth can be the matter H I 
exclaimed. ‘Why, I would as soon conclude tbat 
the world was coming to an end as that our men 
would mutiny.’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘it’s all caiLsed 
by that over - energetic adjutant of ours. He, 

with Ills head full of nothing but British soldiers 
and nid tape, issued an order last night that 

every man-jack of the regiuicnt niiist appear on 
the next inspection parade* — which, as you know, 
is the. day after to-morrow — with his hair cut 
short, like a Tommy ; the CDnseguence of which 
is, that imiiiy half the men have .sworn that 

they will desert, and the re.st are taking vows 
that if a single hair is touched they will 

mutiny to a man. I had forgotten to state that 
the adjutant had had it given out that if the 
men did not obey his orders and cut their hair, 
he would punish one all of them. Hazara 
Bing has just heen to see me in a great state 
of mind, and I have told him to rush back to 
the Hues and explain that the whole thing is a 
mistake on the part of the adjutant ; but he 
would not leave until I promised him to be down 
auiongst the men, bringing you also, with as little 
delay as possible. So hurry up, old chap ! ’ 

My English readers will, I fear, begin to 
wonder why men should mutiny because they 
were told to cut their hair, and conclude that 
there could not have been much discipline 
in the corps. I therefore consider that before 
stating how we settled with the men I had 


better explain why the order was so repugnant 
to their feelings. 

As has been stated, our men W'ere mostly 
Sikhs from the Ludhiana and Ferozpur districts. 
Well, a Sikh froni his childhood never allows 
a razor to touch his face nor scissors to touch 
his hair, as his beard and his hair are sacred j 
and any Sikh who should cut hi>s hair or shave 
his heard or moustache is an outcast for ever. 
All Sikhs dedicate their hair to one of their 
numerous gods ; therefore to interfere with it 
is considered to be sacrilege. As a rule they 
let the hair of their heads grow as long as pos- 
sible, taking great pains to brush and comb it 
whenever tliey get an opportimity. That it may 
not appear objectionable, they fix up> their hair 
ill much the same way as a woman would do ; 
but instead of placing the knot behind their 
heads, they tie it on the top, and fasten a large 
turban over it, which keepis out all dust. Their 
beards they divide into two, eoiuiueiicing under 
the chin ; then they plait them very artistically, 
and tie up) the ends over their ears. On state 
occasions or during a religious ceremony they let 
their beards down, combing and brushing them 
very carefully. The longer a man’s beard is the 
more respect he commands amongst Lis comrades 
and the jniests. 

Headers will now understand why our adju- 
tant’s orders should have caused such a hubbub 
amongst the men. 

Well, to proceed. We went to the lines, 
keeping the adjutant out of the way, and in 
less than no time got the men to see that the 
misunderstanding w^as caused by the adjutant not 
knowing their habits and customs. One and all 
were satisfied, gave u.s three dieers when we left 
them, and so the matter ended. 

The adjutant, of course, had to be piut 
through his facings for liis serious mistake; and 
he was fearfully down in the mouth about the 
affair. He had also to imdergo a tremendous 
amount of chaff from his brother officers for a 
long time. Eventually lie became the idol of 
the men, as he was a grand rider, a daring 
soldier, and good at games all round, which he 
alwuiys joined in heartily with the men. Poor 
fellow ! we. lost iiim in a very sad manner 
about nine nioiiths afterward s ; he was killed 
at a gaxne of polo, in tvhicli the regiment was 
completing against a scpiad of young officers of 
a British regiment which was piassing through 
our station. I shall never forget the sad scene 
at his funeral There was not a single man that 
\vas not in tears, out of the one thousand five 
hundred who were poresent. 

The purchase of two hundred trotting camels 
was no easy task, as the kind of animal we 
needed ^vas not to be obtained wholesale ; ' but 
in aljoiit a month we succeeded in getting the; 
rerpuired nuniber. Then, of course, we had to 
break them in to stand men firing off tlieix' 
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THE KIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE, 

By Alexr. Wm. Koberts, D,Sc., F.E.A.S., F.E.S.E., Loveclale, Soutli Africa. 


1^51 EOM the time when men first 
turned intelligent questioning eyes 
up to the firiiiaineiit of stars above 
1 ? Aem, thoughtful minds have specii- 
lated on the great riddle of the 
nature and extent of the material 
universe. What are the stars? How great is the 
sum of them ? How far distant are they from 
us? are the main questions which go to make up 
one; of the niost profoxnid j)roblems in the whole 
range of sciejititic inqniry. 

It is only in our day that a partial answer 
can he given, to these questions. Previous to the 
discovery cjf the teh^scope men could not even 
gp-ve a jtarlial answer to th(?in. The wise men of 
ths.^ Middle Age.s and tlie. ])hilosophers of ancient 
Grt^.ece raid .Pome laid nothing but their imagina- 
tions to he.!)) them in coming to any conclusion 
eoiKic.nsing the nature, number, or distance of the 
stars ; there was scarcely a single fact known 
that could in the least he mad(3 use of to correct 
the wildest excursions of the fancy. The stars 
were nails or holes in the roo.f of heaven, 
diamonds in Jove^s crown or sparks from 
Vulcaij’s forge, angels’ eyes or the glitter of 
tlieir wings, according to the vision of the 
dreamer. 'Ihere was no one who could prove 
which theory was wrong, and nothing could be 
adduced to show which belief w.as right. 

It is indeed wonderful what progress in the 
direction of lifting up even a corner of the veil 
that hides this innermost of Nature’s secrets has 
been attained during the past hundred years. 
Hersehel, Huggins, Newcomb, Gill, and Kelvin 
are names that will be intimately associated with 
the long succession of important discoveries in 
this direction. The laborious star-gauging aeliieve- 
ments of Sir William Hers(diel, tbe spectroscopic 
discoveries of Sir William .Huggins during the 
past forty years (forty fruitful years in spectro- 
scopic work), the arduous investigations of Pro- 
fessor Newcomb on star movements, the recent, 
determinations of sttdlar distances by Sir - David 1 


Gill, and the still more recent and profoundly 
interesting researches of Lord Kelvin on the 
dimensions of the material universe have all 
been strong hands tugging at the curtain. 

Although with all this effort only a corner of 
the veil has been lifted back, yet the ever- 
widening breach, the ever-decreasing shadow, the 
ever-clearer view of the end to be reached, and 
the way to reach it, is reason for believing that 
one day the riddle will he read and the problem 
solved ; that we shall know where the limiting 
shores of our universe lie as sui'ely as we know 
where the outer confines of our solar, system are. 

The present article, however, is not of the 
nature of a prophecy, except in so far as 2 )resent 
achievements are prophetic. My purpose is to 
indicate the present position of our knowledge of 
the nature and extent of the stellar universe ; 
and this can best be done, I think, by consider- 
ing wliat answers we can give to the three 
que.stions which form the heart of tlie problem ; 
A¥hat are the stars? llo^Y many are they? 
What is their distance from us? 

VTHAT ARE THE STARS? 

The discoveries of the past sixty years indicate 
that the stars are bodies like our own sun ; some 
considerably larger, others smaller, but on the 
average not much different in size and nature 
from the sun. They are, at least the visilile stars 
are, great glowing globes of gaseous matter. As 
a rule these vast furnaces burn steadily. Some- 
times, howex^er, the fires seem to die down and 
then blaze out again as of yore. Three hundred 
such stars are known to astronomers ; they are 
called variable stars because of the waxing and 
waning of their light. Now and again the seeth- 
ing fires prove too strong for "the bonds of 
attractive force which hold the star togetlier, 
and with one mighty upheaval tlie vast globe 
is shattered into fragments, blown into atoms, 
veritably ‘dissolved into thin airP Thousands of 
years after this explosion the record, of the catasr. 
Reserved,] 0€T. 11, im , 
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possiLly see. The part visible is to liim a cer- 
tain measure of the whole. And that whole 
how vast, how stupendous 1 The most modest 
estimates give one thousand million as the total 
number of stars in the universe-one thousand 
million I 

If this be so— and the result is arrived at by 
a variety of ways— then a telescope ten feet in 
diameter will bring us to the foreshores of that 
vast, inviolate, untroubled sea of empty space 
tliat girds our realm of stars. Empty space I 
It may not be empty. Here and there island 
universes as large as our own may break the 
monotony of that shoreless sea : islands and 
islets that are visible in our largest telescopes 
as faint wisps and whorls of misty light, specks 
against the darkness. After all, the numljer of 
universes may he as countless and as diverse as 
the stars. There is nothing unreasonable in such 
a thought. 

WHAT IS THH EXTENT OE THIS SYSTEM OF STARS? 

The most recent investigations seem to indicate 
that the outermost rim of stars in our universe, 
the sentinels on the confines of space, are two 
thousand times more distant than those nearest 
our system. 

Now, the stars nearest to us are only ‘near^ 
in astronomical language. Tliej^ are on the aver- 
age. ‘ thirty ligh t- years ^ distant from us — that is, 
liglit takes tljirty years to come from our nearest 
neigliboiira among the stars. In some eases the 
distance is much less, in othei’s niueli rnore ; but 
the mean distance is about Mdiirty ligbt-years.’ 

If, now, tbe .fartliest-away stai’s are two tliou- 
sand times more distant than tlxis, a ray of liglit 
would take one hundred and twenty thousand 
;vears to speed across the whole sidereal universe. 
Sometimes distances like this are expressed in 
‘ express-train years —that is, we calculate how 


long it would take a train to go across the grand 
trunk railway of the universe, if such a line 
could be made. Why distances are so expressed 
I cannot tell ; for what profit is it for any man 
to know that it would take one million million 
years to cross from shore to shore of tbe universe 
in a train? We can only look at the figures and 
smile or frown as our manner is— understand it 
wo cannot. It gives us a pleasant sense of vast- 
ness to compute how many tons of matter are in 
the imiverse. Does it make the matter any more 
understandable to say that there are a million 
times more tons of matter in space than there 
are drops of water in all the five oceans of our 
round earth? The coiiiprebension of a statement 
like this far transcends our finite conceptions. 
We can only be amazed, bewildered. IVe never 
can understand it, for it is bordering on infinite 
relations. Yet, as has already been suggested, 
this great universe, so vast that tlie mighty 
orbs can be reckoned in number as tbe sand by 
the seashore, may only after all he a very small 
part of space ; in all probability it is only as 
a single drop compared with the x:)ractically 
infinite ocean that surrounds it : 

A dark ... . 

Uliraitablo ocean, with out bound, 

Without dimension ; wiicre length, breadth, and height, 
And time and place, are lost. 

Even if man exjdored and measured the universe 
of stars above him to its farthest reaches, chart- 
ing, gauging, weighing, the riddle would be still 
unread, for beyond and barring his way would 
lie this ‘illimitable’ ocean. We here reach 
thoughts that had best be left alone. Let us 
content ourselves with the wonderful tale of the 
aelilevements of astronomers daring tbe past 
hundred years in making evident so much know- 
ledge concerning the nature, number, and distance 
of the stars. 
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PART II. 



^INE night Hupeh came to me, and 
I saw at once that lie was labouiv 
ing under great mental excite- 
ment. H is usually inscrutable 
eyes had dropped their mask, and 
in them I read a great anxiety 
and a greater danger. Hastily closing the door 
behind him, he peered round the ''room, and 
then interrogated me with a look full of 
meaning. 

‘All alone,’ I said. ‘Wluit has happened?’ 

‘Forder, we have been good friends?’ 

‘I have always hoped so, Hupeh. I know of 
nothing that should make us enemies.’ 

.V ‘Good. I am a yellow man, Forderj hut I do 


.not. 


forget. 


You must fly instantly from Tsing- 


Fu.’ He seized me excitedly by tbe arm and 
peered earnestly into my face, 

‘That is impossible, JEup>eb. I dare not, WTiy 
should I?’ 

‘Because the Boxers are marching on Peking, 
and Tsing-Fu is in their line of march ! ’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘You do not understand. This Boxer move- 
ment lias not for its object the overthrow of the 
Manchu dynasty ; it is a national rising against 
the foreigner.’ 

‘To what end?’ 

‘Border, if a foreign army were to invade 
your England, what would Englishmen strive to. 
do ? ’ His face was pale ; his voice q^uivered with 
excitement. . , . ' ' ' 
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There was only one obvious answer ; and that, 
looking into his excited face, I \vas afraid to 
make. 

‘ This is the warning of a friend,’ he continued 
— Hhe warning of one who fears for his friend. 
The cry is, “ Death to the foreigner ! ” Do not 
wait until you hear it ring out in the streets.’ 

His extraordinary agitation still pii:3zled me ; 
a suspicion ’wavered, then grew strong. I seized 
him sharply by the arm. 

‘ How do you know all this ? ’ 

‘ Because I am a Boxer 1 ’ 

‘Your 

‘Ay^ why not? Is not a man justified of any 
means to free his country of the invader?’ 

‘But, Hupeh, we are not invaders.’ 

‘No, you are traders ; but the -vvarsliip and 
the soldier follow you. The people are afraid ; 
officialism has stirred their prejudices, and one 
can foresee nothing but horror. Border, you are 
in the greatest possible danger. Every foreigner 
in the country is standing over a volcano. If he 
had more sensitiveness he would feel the heave 
and fall of the burning crnst.’ 

‘Europe will call for a terrible reveiige.^ 

‘ Admitted ; but Europe stands a long way off, 
and even it cannot recall the dead. It will be 
too late once you hear the j)opulace shouting m 
the streets. We have been good friends, Border, 
and this is the last office of a friend. Go while 
there is time.’ 

‘ And the others ? ’ I referred to the merchants, 
the missionaries, and their faniilies. 

He shrugged his shoulders, ‘I have already 
risked too much in warmiig you. Bor once in a 
way be guided by me, Border. Every hour you 
remain in Tsing-Fii is fraught with danger.’ 

‘ You would advi.se me to leave at once ? ’ 

‘ This very moment. i^Iake }'Our way to 
Tientsin. That -will soon be the last 
your people.’ 

‘It is impossible, Hupeh.’ 

‘I am sorry, Border. This is like 
the Hoang- Ho. No obstacle shall stay its course.’ 

He went as silently and mysteriously as he 
had come, and I was left to digest as best I 
could the alarming intelligence. At first I was 
disinclined to give entire credence to his story, 
knowing the Chinese love of exaggeration and 
, the sudden political vanity which had violently 
' agitated some of the most evenly balanced minds. 
/Still, I could not entirely mistrust his friendship, 
which had stood the test of so many years ; though, 
if what he said were time, the rising had spread 
'. wdth inconceivable rapidity. But yesterday it 
seemed that one had heard of the Boxcus for the 
first ‘ time, and now they wnre threatening the 
life of every foreigner in the northern and middle 
provinces. To be sure the Government at Peking 
had proclaimed the society ; hut if Hupeh spoke 
the truth, Peking was playing a double game. 
The question was, would they dare, to ffout the 


refuge of 


a rising of 


Powers even in secret ? One kneAV of the Empress, 
and believed her capable of any daring ; but in 
her counsel were men wiser than she — men wdio 
knew something of Europe and its x^ower. Would 
the woman he foolish enough to defy that power ? 
After all, she was a vain and ignorant woman, 
and to one who is cognisant of the vanity of the 
Oriental all things seem xiossihle. 

I went out and called on iny nearest neigh- 
bour, a merchant with whom I had been intimate 
for some years. I found him surrounded by his 
wife and family. It was the baby’s birthday, 
and the children, three girls and a boy, were 
romping and eating sweetmeats in honour of the 
occasion. It was a merry party, and for some- 
thing like an hour I made a j)retence of enjoy- 
ment ; hnt as soon as the mother had retired 
with the children I broached the object of my 
visit, nor was I relieved to see that my friend 
Shelton received the communication with a look 
of the utmost anxiety. 

‘In my heart I have feared something like 
this,’ he said, ‘and for the last week I have been 
trying to make up my mind to send my wife and 
little ones down to the coast. But, Border, I shall 
hesitate no longer ; tliey start to-morrow.’ 

On the morrow they AS^ere in the hands of 
Cheng-Cliu, the rabid anti-foreigner. 

1 left the house a prey to the most evil fore- 
bodings. Two or three shadows slunk out from 
an adjacent doorway and disax')l')eared into llie 
street ; at intervals along the dark streets shadows 
seemed to accoinx^any me. I began to regret that 
I had come out unarmed, and, foreseeing ti*ouhle, 
hurried onward. But nothing untoward liappeiied, 
though. I did not slec]) well. 

Early the following morning a runner from 
the Yamen came with a message from the iaotai^ 
Clieng-Chu, requesting me to x>resent myself before 
his Excellency, who had some important news to 
communicate. I obeyed, and Avas received with 
every outward sliow of courtesy. Cheng had the 
rejjutation of being a bad man but he x:>ussessed 
good manners, and these he could use wlien the 
necessity arose. He overwhelmed me with com- 
pliment, x>T-'‘'jl'‘^ssed himself my devoted servant, 
and x>assed through all the genuflections of insin- 
cerity. Then by elaborate degrees he led up to 
the serious communication. It was rumoured that 
the Boxers had secretly entered Tsing-Bu, that 
their object was the destruction of the foreigners, 
and that he had sent to offer me the shelter of 
the Yamen. 

I could not offend him by refusing his proffered 
hospitality, and yet I was not absolutely convinced 
of Ills honesty. He saw the indecision in my 
face, and his little black eyes blinked over me 
with monotonous regularity. They were wonder- 
ful, soulless little eyes, clots of black fire that 
smouldered sullenly. 

Bortnnately a diversion occurred at that moment. 
A noise was heard outside, and in rushed a nies- 
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seiigeiv wliDj betweeia q^uick gasps for bi’eatli, 
panted out the information that the Boxers were 
in possession of the city, and that the foreign 
houses were already in flames. 

C'lieng looked at me, and a singular smile 
cinied the thick lips of his ugly mouth. It was 
no longer necessary to press his hospitality upon 
me. . ■ 

‘ You will he quite safe here/ he said. ‘ I will 
keep you in hiding until the storm has blown 
over.’ 

‘And what of the other Europeans?’ I asked. 

‘All safe here in the Yamen — as safe as you 
are.’ 

‘My Government will not forget his Excellency 
Cheng-Chu,’ I said. 

‘I hope not,’ he answered. 

But tliDiigli apparently safe from the storm 
which raged without the Yamen, I was not 
secure against that which raged within. Indeed, 
I q[uickly realised that I was tlie taotai^s prisoner, 
and that my chances had not improved under 
official protection. TYlien I reripested leave to go 
forth I was met with a curt refusal, and all 
my protestations resulted in a shrugging of the 
slioulders or an ominous leer. 

Ill this uncertainty I was kept for two days. 
Meanwhile strange , rumours had reached me 
through my jailers — rumours which filled me with 
liOiTor and prepared ine for the worst that might 
happen. Indeed, I feared greatly that the other 
refugees were even in a worse plight, and one 
inorning tlie head of my friend Shelton was rolled 
into my cell. My exclamatioii of horror drew 
shrieivs of Jaiighter from my captors, and I was 
fold tlmt on the morrow my own liead would be 
treated with as scant courtesy, I did not doubt 
it. Cheng, having begun Ids deadly work, could 
aiff;a’d to lea^'e no witness to tell the tale. 

About nddnight I was awakened from an un- 
easy d(»ie into which I had fallen by liearing the 
door of my cell softly open. I awoke instantly, 
feeling my time had come ; but no ray of light 
illiiinined the darkness, and I peered towards the 
door, every nerve strung to the utmost tensity. 
If it were the end, all I could hope was that 
they would spare me the torture. 

‘Are you there?’ came a low, strange voice, 
and yet a voice which vibrated like that of a 
friend. 

‘ Wlio is it?’ 

‘Hupehl’ 

I gasped, scarcely realising that it could be he. 

Us this the end, Hupeh?’ 

U pray not. Come with me. Tliere is still a 
little iiope.’ 

He look me by the hand and led me from the 
cell, and presently we entered a room in which 
a light burnetl dimly. Pointing to a bundle of 
clothes wliicli lay upon a bcjuffi, lie said, ‘Dress 
yourself quickly ; you must be outside Tsing-Fu 
before daylight/ 


Without more ado I changed my European 
dress for that of a native, making in the uncer- 
tain light a tolerable Chinaman, and silently we 
passed the gates of the Yamen. Then I began 
to breathe more freely. 

‘Hupeh,’ I .said, ‘if Heaven permits me safely 
to join my people, I shall not forget this act of 
yours.’ 

‘May it be so, Border.’ 

‘There is still danger from Cheng-Chii 

‘ Danger, 3^es ; but from Cheng-Chu, no.’ 

‘ I do not understand.’ 

‘For my sake Glieng-Cliu lias qiermitted tins. 
Surely, Border, our friendship luis been something 
more than a name? Remember this one act to 
his credit, and to mine. Now farewell. We sball 
never meet again. There is the open country. 
Make for the sea-coast and work your ivay to 
Tientsin. You will find money in your coat. 
Farewell ! ’ 

That wms not the last time Hupeh and I were 
to meet. When, later on, the allies entered 
Tsing-Fu I accompanied them as interpreter, and 
in the compound of the Yamen I saw the head 
of the taota,i Cheng roll in the dust ; for the 
vengeance of the allies was swift and sure, and 
severe enough to strike terror into tlie yellow 
men. But in my heart I was glfid that one of 
the ringleaders still remained at large, thongli the 
reward offered for liis ai^jnehension was tempting, 
Hupeh had begotten himself an evil iianie, 
and assiduous was the search for him. Every 
day I feared that tliey would bring him in ; hut 
as the time passed and no information concern- 
ing him reached headquarters, I sincerely prayed 
that he might be beyond the reach of luimuii 
vengeance. 

Then I acconipanied a small expedition a "week’s 
journey from Tsing-Fii, the olject of which being 
accomplished, we returned to the Yamen early one 
morning. Troops were drawn up in the com- 
pound, the natives cliiste ring Avitli frightened 
faces behind the nieii in khaki. Pushing to the 
front, I saw, kneeling in a row, some half-dozen 
men, their necks bared, their bands bound behind 
them. Evuui as I advanced the executioner’s sword 
swished through the air and a human head went 
spinning across the paved courtyard. 

‘The last batch,’ said an officer beside me. 

‘Any one of importance?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes,’ he said y ‘ that chap at the end is 
Hupeh.’ 

‘ Hupeh ! Hupeh ! He sav^ed me once/ I cried 
excitedly/' 

‘The devil he did.’ It seemed quite an unim- 
portant matter to this automaton. 

I rnshe<l forward. The headsman, who had 
already accounted for three of his victims, stopped - 
to look at me. 

‘Hupeh!’ I cried, ‘Hupelil’ 

He looked up at me dreamily, stupidly, like one 
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under the iiillueiice of narcotics ; thenj recognis- 
ing me, he smiled, 

‘Border I Back again in Tsing-Fu ! You are 
ill time to see your friend die.’ 

‘ You must not die, Hupeh.’ I turned despair- 
ingly to the officer in coininand, who with a 
swelling face was angrily advancing. ‘I implore 
you to reprieve this man if only for an hour. 
I have a story to tell. He saved iny life ; he 
would have saved us all had we only listened to 
him.’ 

‘Impossible. Must obey orders. Fellow’s a 
murderer.’ 

‘That’s a lie,’ said Hupeh in the most excellent 
English. ‘I have never murdered any one. I 
did as you would do if the enemy were within 
your gates.’ 


‘ Egad ! ’ 


fellow 


stammered the officer, ^ 
speaks English.’ 

‘I will explain. Delay his execution, if only 
for an hour I’ 

‘Quite impossible.’ 

He waved to the executioner. Again the sword, 
fell — and again. Hupeh was the last of the line. 
The executioner hesitated. Hupeh looked at me, 
and on his face was the sweet old smile of friend- 
ship I remembered so well. 

‘Good-bye, Forder,’ he said. ‘This man is 
only doing his duty. I have staked and lost. 
But it is a strange inversion — is it not? — that 
the heathen should save his friend, and that 
the civilised Christian should plead in vain for 
an hour’s respite ? I am ready, executioner. 
Strike 1 ’ 


THE EOMANOE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAITATAY, 


By E. A. Reykolds-Ball, F.R.G.S. 


From East to West the tested chain holds fast, 

I'he weihforged Huk rings true. 

— EUBYAliO KIPLIKG. 


pHE Canadian Pacific Railway has 
recently been much before the 
public ill connection with the 
Canadian tour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales ; and every one 
has read glowing descri]jlions of 
the magnificent palace on wheels, the last word 
in the luxury of railway tmvel, which was the 
rolling liome of the Royal tourists for nearly 
a month. 

Tills famous transcontinental railway is closely 
bound up with the political, social, and cominer- 
cial life of Canada. The history of this colossal 
enterprise, so full of vicissitudes, which has 
wrecked or made so many political reputation s, 
and, indeed, upset Ministries, reads like a 


‘ Although a private enterprise, one can .scarcely 
overestimate the enormous political, social, and 
economical inlluence of the Canadian Pacific 
.Railway. It is, in short, virtually an wq^eri'iirii 
m impeno. It makes and unmakes towns and 
. cities ; in fact, Winnipeg and Vancouver are as 
' 'mutdi the creation of this company as are Crewe 
' and Swindon of the London and Hortli- Western 
,‘aud Great Western Ihiilways respectively; and 
it ‘holds the great North-West in tlie hollow' of 
'its Imnd.’ ' 

‘ , Few people realise that it is now possible to 
. . travel by a- British overland route to Australia 
■ without crossing a yard of non-British soil ; and 
"that Yokohama can be reached by this veritable 
imperial route in three w’-eeks from London, 
'and Hong -Kong, and Shanghai in a month. 
Even wdtb . tie .Siberia BaRway, shortest 
route, in 'ol time, to Jajmx and Australia 


will probably be md Montreal rather than md 
Moscow. 

The history of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
is remarkably rich in picturesque and even 
dramatic episodes. All through the seventies the 
construction of this line, on which tlic great 
question of Federation hinged — so far as British 
Columbia wns coiu'-enied— was the burning ques- 
tion of the day. The determined opposition that 
the advocates of the railway had to contend 
against can only paralkded by that of Paliuer- 
ston’s Government to tlie Suez Canal sclHiiiie. 
One of the strongest arguments of the political 
opponents of the lino was the climatic one. It 
was declared that tlie se^'ere climate, would 
paralyse the traffic during the wuiiter. The 
promoters could now, if any serious opimnents 
to the Canadian Pacilic Raihvay still existed, 
triumphantly point to a continiuty of through 
services aiiuost unequalled under similar condi- 
tions in the whole history of railways. Not a 
single day from the beginning of 1887 to the 
end of 1892 did the express from Montreal to 
Vancouver fail to run. Indeed, it is said tliat 
the Engli.sh Great Western Rail-way has actually 
lost more time by snow blockade during this 
period than the Canadian Pacific Railway 1 

The Dominion Goveiaiment first took the 
scheme in hand in 1871, undertaking to complete 
it in ten years. By 1880 they had only some 
seven hundred miles of line to sIkuv for their 
nine years’ labour and profuse expenditure of 
capital, wdiile even the surveying -was only 
partially completed. In fact, to use a homely 
aphorism from the Western States, the Govern- 
ment had ‘bitten off a bigger chunk than they 
could chew.’ , ■ ' 
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compaBy^ in wMcli Sir William Yaii Horne (now 
tbe clmirinan) and Lords Stratlicona and Mount 
Steplieii were tlie ruling spirits. Tlie fact tliat tlie 
preliminary surveys cost no less than two million 
dollars, and that for three hundred miles the track 
had to he cut through solid rock, while in one 
section Hie cost per mile was seven hundred 
thousand dollars, will bring home even to the un- 
professional reader the stupendous nature of this 
titanic enter]:)rise. In five years and a half the 
work was fiiiished, the last spike being driven on 
the 7th of Koveinher 1885; wiiile in June 1886 
express trains were runiiing daily from Halifax 
on the Atlantic to Yancouver on the Pacific 
slope, a distance of nearly tliree thousand seven 
hundred miles, in five to six days. We may 
compare this speed with the vaiuited Siberian 
bi->veekly train de luxe service from Moscow to 
Irkutsk (three thousand four himdred miles) in 
nine days, and even this schedule time is often 
exceeded. TlniJ extraordinary energy of the con- 
tractors and engineers,, ywho were five and a half 
years ahead of contract time at the finish — in 
itself a record in the history of great public 
works — will be better appreciated when, it 
is ixunembered that, the Siberiaii Kail way took 
nearly ten years to coniplete, the Suez 
Canal fourteen years, and the Tower Bridge 
eight; while the eoinparati vely trifling work, 
the new Yauxliail Bridge, ‘will have taken 
over four yeans, even if completed in contract 
time.. 

Perhaps a inore striking instance of the 
re.marl^able- celerity with wliich all the work in 
connection witli tlie Canadian Pacific Eailway 
system has been carried out is found in the 
new Bt Lawrence Bridge near Montreal, a 
worlliy rival to the famous Victoria Bridge of 
tlui Grand Trunk Kail way. This bridge was 
comjileted in less than two years, at a cost of 
one million dollars. The Victoria Bridge, a few 
miles lower down the river, took six years to 
build, and cost over six inillio,n dollars. Tliis 
economy is all the more creditable as the mot 
diordre of the directorate to the engineers was, 
‘ Spend what you like, but get it through before 
contract time.^ In one section alone over fifteen 
thousand men were employed at one time. 
Tliough a Canadian imderUiking, heavily sub- 
sidised by the Go'^'ernment. yet the Canadian 
Pacific Hallway might he described as a cosmo- 
I'lolitan enterprise. It was directed by Canadians 
and financed by American, French, and English 
capitalists ; but the contractors and engineers 
were mostly Americans, and same thirty to forty 
thousand of tlie labourers were Chinese coolies. 

The ‘stifFeuing’ of this article •with a few 
sfa'tistica]. facts may perliaps be ])ardoned. The 
Canadian Pacific Hallway, in whose system are 
over nine thousand miles of line, is, next to the 
Siberian Kailwajj the longest railway in the 
world under one direction j though the American 


transcontinental line, New York to San Fran- 
cisco, controlled by three companies, is some six 
hundred miles longer. In mere mileage, of course,, 
the Trans- Asian line easily holds the record. The 
average speed of coiistriiction was two and a 
half miles a day, which coinpai-’es favonrably 
with that of the Union Pacific (two ndles) and 
the Siberian (one mile). Tlie first-class fare for 
the through journey of five days is ninety-two 
dollars, which is, however, proj)ortionate]y more 
than the fare from. Moscow to Irkutsk (eight 
pounds first class). The solidity of the track is 
indicated by the fact that there are one thousand 
six hundred sleepers to the mile in some sec- 
tions, which has enabled a speed of over fifty 
miles an hour to be attained on. certain portions. 
Statistics are, however, usually written to be 
skipped, so I will refrain from further wearying 
my readers. 

The scenic attractions: of the western sections 
of the line are too obvious to be insisted on, 
and, indeed, only the pen of a Kiiskiii or a 
Stevenson could adequately picture the sublime 
scenery of the Eocky Momitains and the 
Selkirks. As: Emerson said of. the Yoseinite 
Valley, it is perhaps the, ‘only scenery whose 
reality comes up to the hrag.V It was during 
the surveys of these dvild regions that: most of 
the piictiiresque incidents in the construction 
occurred. One of these is indicated by the name 
of a famous pass, the Eagle Bass. The surveyors 
were haffied for weeks in the search for a route 
through the mountain harrier of the Gold 
Eange. At length they decided to follow the 
fliglit of an eagle, ■which led them through this 
stupendous canon. 

It is mainly the romantic and picturesque 
aspects of the Canadian Pacific Eailway that I 
am now concerned with, and I have little space 
left to touch upon the military and political 
significance of this great highway, for its eoni- 
mercial importance is .sufficiently patent. The 
company could undertake to transport five thou- 
sand troops from Halifax to Vancouver in a 
week, with full equipment, including even the 
largest siege -guns. The strategic value of the 
railway was strikingly illustrated in the Pwiel re- 
bellion of 1885, But for the ease with which 
troops wei’e brought up to the disaffected districts 
it would perhap.s have taken years rather than 
months to crush the rebellion. In the Eed Eiver 
expedition of 1870 it took iiinety-five days to 
transport the troopsi from Toronto to Winnipeg. 
The Canadian Pacific Eailway is of great strategic 
importance also in that it offers an alternative 
route to India to the Suez Canal route, should 
the ‘great ditch’ be closed to our transports ; and 
certainly, though the transit would be a few 
day.s longer, it would be shorter tlnm tbe Cape 
route, our only other alternative, while the 
moral effect on the native mind in India, of 
English troox:)s arriving from the East as well; as 
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from tlie West would be enormous. Indeed, from 
an imperial or national standpoint, this great 
railway, which binds the Dominion to the mother 
country wiili its bands of steel, is almost as im- 
porUiiit a factor in the union of the British 
Empire as the political federation of the Canadian 
Provinces in one Dominion. It is curious, by the 
way, to remember that the title Dominion ^^'as 
not the one originally proposed by the provincial 
Governments. The ‘Kingdom of Canada’ was 
first suggested, and only dropped because it was 
thouglit that it might offend the susceptibilities 
of the United States 1 

Of late the Siberian Railway has been much 
boomed, and even compared with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, to the latter’s disadvantage, as a 
triumph of railway construction. But what are 
the facts? (1) Ko railway was ever made under 
more trying geographical and climatic conditions 
than the Canadian Pacific Bailway, (2) As to 
speed of construction, the Russian average was 
about one mile a day; the Canadian two and a 
half miles. (3) The former cost eighty-five million, 
and the latter only twenty-eight million pounds. 
(4) In the construction of the Russian transconti- 
nental line one hundred and fifty thousand labourers 
were employed at one time, in that of the Canadian 
only forty thousand, (5) The Siberian Railway has 
all the resources of the Russiraii Empire at its bade, 
while the Dominion Railway is a private enter- 
prise. (6) Then as regards the track, equipment, 
speed, and punctuality of service there is no 
cominrison. So flimsy is the construction of the 
Siberian line — no chairs or fish-plates were used, 
the rails being inerel^^ riveted together — that on 
some sections the engine-drivers are not allowed 
to exceed a speed of six or seven miles an hour, 

Perliaps no great * railway in the world— cer- 
tainly not the American transcontinental railway 
— had to co23e with so many obstacles, 


and economical as well as 2 >hysical and climatic. 
Unlike the Union Pacific Railway of the 
United States, the Canadian line was con- 
structed over seven hundred miles of wild, moun- 
tainous country, which was in great measure 
unexplored; and for five or six months in the 
year the work of construction had to be carried 
on under almost Arctic conditions. As to the 
more obvious and apj^arcntly insiq^erable difii- 
culties of carrying the line over the Rocky 
Mountains and the Selkirk and Gold Ranges, 
what is there in the Russian undertaking to 
comjmre with these? Indeed, it is not, j^erhaps, 
overstating the case to say that the six hundred 
miles section from Calgary, the gate of the 
Rockies, to Yancouver on the Pacific slope, is 
the finest j>iece of railway engineering in the 
whole history of railway construction. There 
may be more sensational short sections of railway 
ill the United States, India— the Darjeeling line, 
for instance — Ceylon, South Africa, or even in 
Europe ; but there is probably no line of tlie 
same length as this wonderful section which can 
comjiare with it for grandeur of concej)tion or 
daring in execution. 

In short, the colossal enterprise of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company is worthy to rank with 
the greatest engineering triumjihs of the century, 
such as the Brooklyn Bridge, the Suez Canal, 
the Fortli Bridge, the Severn Tunnel, the Eiffel 
Tower, the Assouan Barrage, and the Tower 
Bridge ; while the chief claim of the Siberian 
Railway to be regarded as a stupendous enter- 
ju'ise rests on. mere mileage (six thousand miles), 
ill which respect it is no doubt uiii( 2 ue among 
the railways of the world. Then, historically, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway might almost ]>e 
regarded as the nineteenth century realisation of 
the sixteenth century dream of a trade route to 
China and India vid America. 


THE LAW LOED AND LESLEY. 

CHA.PTER IV. 


T was Sunday again, and the bell in 
the little kirk tower of Tainish 
was clanging out its / persistent 
summons as if the welfare of 
every soul in the parish depended 
ultimately upon attendance at 
'divine wbrshiji that particular morning. 

In her bedroom in the manse Lesley was pre- 
. paring with a heavy heart to yield obedience to 
the relentless edict. 

■ It' was one of those glorious days which so 
frequently occur in April in Scotland, where the 
fantasia of spring is a gayer medley than in the 
south, became \of the memory of a longer, drearier 

. ' The apple-trees in the garfen below Lesley’s 


window were a frothy mass of dainty white and 
delicate green, lightened every now and then into 
almost su 2 )eriiatural brilliance by the fitful glory 
of the April sunshine ; but Lesley was in no 
mood for ajj^fle-blossom that morning. She was 
ahungered for something — she knew not what — 
and the beauties of nature seemed but to mock 
at her want. When the heart is light, and it is 
springtime, and the apple-blossom is in bloom all 
at once, then surely life seems too good to be 
true ; but if the heart is heavy, then in vain is 
all the fragrant freshness of a hundred springs. 

At least so thought Lesley this morning. She 
was conscious of a restless, unsatisfied desire, the 
exact nature of which she did not know ; but of 
this she was certain, that the future which lay 
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})efore her would never have the power of fulfilling 
it ; therefore she turned away from that future 
with a sense of shrinking dread. Yet how could 
she escape when her conscience accused her every 
moinen t of base ingratitude 1 No, she was doomed 
--doomed to live a life which must always fall 
sliort of those possibilities which had just awakened 
into being within her. 

Entering tlie church a few ininutes later, she 
became conscious at once of Lord Goalstoun’s pre- 
sence. To her surprise, he was alone. 

She had seen him almost every day since the 
inernorable evening of the concert, but always 
driving with his jjeautiful guest hy his side in 
tlje intimate solitude a deux of a dogcart. Lesley 
had avoided the chances of meeting as far as pos- 
sible ; hut it seemed almost as if lie liad divined 
h{ 3 r piupose and selected all her hidden hyway.s 
for his daily drives. Judging by the gay and 
confidential intimacy of their bearing, he and his 
fair companion appeared to derive niutiial satis- 
faction from their excursions; and tlie sight of 
him in this new role had given Lesley a glimpse 
of that other side of his character by which lie 
Was best known to his associates, the brilliant, 
cultivated man of the world, to whom life at 
Tainish was but an incident, or at best an amus- 
ing novedty to be enjoyed— and forgotten. 

According to custom, she did not leave her 
place until the cliurch liad ^scaled;’ and wlien 
she reached the lichgate Lord Ooalstoiin was 
standing out on the dusty road giving some direc- 
tions to Ids groom. As she approached, the dog- 
cart drove sinartly off, and liis lordship turned to 
greet her. 

M think a walk would be good for both of us,’ 
be sahl, raising his liat slightly by way of salute. 
‘I liave sent tlie trap borne, and shall lunch at 
the iim and walk out afterwards.^ 

‘1 am sure ray uncle would be very glad if 
you would come and lunch with us,’ said Lesley, 
her mind running mpidly over the contents of 
the larder. 

‘Oh lio, thanks a thousand times ! ’ he returned. 
‘I really didn’t mean it for a hint, and I feel it 
a duty to patronise Macnab occasionally and pay 
London hotel prices without a murmur for his 
chops and Idartc-maiige.’ 

Lesley laugiied gaily. Tier former dissatisfac- 
tion had vanished as if hy magic ; the heavy 
purposeless feeling had left her heart, and in its 
place had come the thrill of true enjoyment, 

‘So your visitors have gonel’ she said as they 
walked alinost mechanically side hy side in the 
direction of the loch. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, striking in an aimless 
fashion at the little flints on the road with his 
stick; ‘a country house in the. wilds of Glen 
Kaith naturally does not ]>ossess many attractions 
to the socially inclined.’ 

Lesley glanced up at him as he spoke to detect, 
if. possible, any trace of bitterness on his face, 


hut there was none ; its expression was uncon- 
cerned, almost cold. 

‘Besides,’ he continued, ‘there is a hall in Edin- 
burgh to-morrow night — for which, by the way, I 
am supposed to return ; and Lady Maxjorie is 
the promised belle.’ 

‘She is very beautiful,’ exclaimed the girl "with 
frank admiration. 

‘And charming,’ lie conceded. ‘But shall we 
find a seat somewhere ? Th.e loch is a magic 
mirror this morning, in which perchance we may 
.see strange mam^cls.’ He, pointed as he .spoke to 
a fallen log hy the margin of the hxch, on which 
Lesley seated lierself, he taking hia place by her 
side on the hillocky grass. 

The April sun burst fitfully through the soft 
clouds over their heads, lighting up the slummer- 
ing expanse of water every now and then into a 
million sparkles, wliile across the opposite hills 
gigantic sli apes and shadows flitted noiselessly. 

‘This is a day after my own heart,’ said Coals- 
tomi at last. ‘ Do you see how its face changes 
every minute? It is easy to have illusions on a 
day like this,’ he added almost below his breath. 

‘ You alwai^s talk so much about illusions,’ said 
Lesley impulsively, ‘and I don’t even know what 
they mean.’ 

‘ That is because there are no threadbare places 
in your life yet,’ he explained, ‘It is only when 
life becomes threadbare that one realises the exist- 
ence of illusions. I suppose it is the contrast 
which makes them visible. Still, I don’t tliink 
this last week has been exactly pi'ofitalde for you 
either,’ he added wdth abrupt significance. 

The colour leapt into Lesley’s face, and she 
turned away lier head. He saw tlie effect of his 
words upon her ; hut a sort of reckless detei'- 
mination had taken hold of him. What nialter 
wlietlier he was only experimenting ? The expe- 
rience was worth enjoying. Lesley’s apparent 
need had provided 1dm with the tem])tation : 
for her as well as for him it was a good thing. 
It was high time, that she should he awakened 
out of her girlish .sleep ; that uncouth log of a 
cousin of hers would never have the jiower, hut 
would leave her to her mazy dreams for the rest 
of her life. 

But her next words somewhat mitigated his 
assurance. 

‘And I thought yon had been so happy,’ she 
.said. 

‘ Happy, per‘hap.s,’ he acknowledged carelessly ; 
‘happiness, however, is not always jirofitahle.’ 

‘But how did you know that I had been feel- 
ing like that too ? ’ she cpiestioned with, sincere 
directness. 

He smiled. She had voluntarily come back to 
the dangerous ground ; on her own head the 
consecpxenees. 

‘ Oh, I am a bit of a clairvoyant,’ ho said ; 
‘besides, I may as well confess that it was a ven- 
ture. I was testing a curious feeling of telepathy 
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of which I am conscious with certain people— 
a very few ; you are one of them. I chose to 
imagine your mood as part of mine. Great pre- 
sumption, you mil think 5 hut, if you prefer ity 
it is easy to put it down to coincidence.’ 

^ I have been unhappy,’ she acknowledged simpl}?^ 
gazing out over the loch; G)ut I don’t know wh3^ 

1 think 1 want something; hut I don’t know 
what it is.’ 

‘That is the negative side of your troubles, is 
it notr he said.. ‘But don’t you think it would 
he lessened considerably if you could escape from 
the positive — I mean the sometlimg that you do 
not want, and yet which duty forces upon you?’ 

He spoke quietly ; ljut Lesley felt the force of 
his words. 

‘ How can you know all these things ? ’ slie 
asked in a low, constrained voice. 

‘Did I not tell that I was a clairvoyant?’ 
lie replied. ‘ But have I really guessed the trutli ?’ 

‘ Fes, I am afraid so,’ she said. ‘ Oh I I am a 
very -wicked, ungrateful girl.’ 

‘ You have become a woman,’ he remarked 
sententioiisly ; ‘that is all.’ 

‘ Then it hurts to he a woman,’ she flamed, 
with a sudden note of rebellion, in her voice., 

‘Yet some day you will fliid there are com- 
pensations,’ he commented dryly. He had tilted 
Ills hat over his eyes, but he was observing her 
closely all the time. 

‘Tell me,’ he began again in an altered: tone — 
‘I have not seen you to sp>eak to since the night 
of the concert — were you angry with me for 
making you sing my favourite song?’ 

‘JSTot angry.’ She shook her head. ‘ But, please, 
I would rather not talk almut it. I don’t tliink 
I enjoyed myself veiy much that evening.’ 

‘I can’t say that I enjoyed myself particularly 
either,’ he rejoined, sitting ii]) and casting a stone 
wdth careful aim at a snag which protruded its 
black nose above the •\^'ater at some little distance. 

All Lesley’s sensitive pride took arms at once, 
‘Of course you did not. I cazi quite understand 
what a poor little eiitertaimiieiit it .must have 
seemed to you. I should not have asked you to 
■■;,;'COme.’ ' , 

‘How you are a child again,’ he responded, 
sinkiiag back into his recumbent position, ‘and 
a ■ foolish one to boot. But I make a point 
, of never explaining my remarks when the}^ are 
misunderstood, and I have a rooted and constitu- 
,tionaI ohjection to apologies in any form. 

‘ Apologies i’ she echoed in a horrified voice« 

; ‘ Do' you know, I believe you are a little afraid 
of\me still,’ he remarked. 

‘ • . Lesley turned and met his g^ize unflinchingly. 

am not afraid of anybody,’ she said ; ‘but of 
course I never forget the difference between us.’ 

• ^The diffen^nce is all in your favour, child/ he 


said; ‘even in the nimidaiie matter of age/ he 
added a trifle bitterly. 

‘But you are not old/ she said. 

‘Unfortunately old enough to be j^our father.’ 

‘But it is not years that: count/ cried the girl, 
her face flushing with eagerness. ‘A man is only 
old when he has reached a certain time of life 
and achieved nothing. Look wdiat you have done 
—already.’ 

Her eyes were shining ■^Yitl^ enthusiasm. 

‘And how, may I ask, have my achievements 
reached your ears?’ he questioned -with curious 
intentness. 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied vaguely; ‘but when 
I tliink of all you must have seen and heard and 
felt, I’ — — She broke off. 

He laughed. 

‘You have heard a little and supplemented 
much, I am afraid,’ he remarked. ‘I had no idea 
what a well of romance you contained ;; but I 
assure you there is nothing to envy me in my 
memories. They make an unpleasantly weighty 
hurden sometimes, and one which, like the Old 
Man of the Sea, I can never get rid of; but 
what w’-eighs heavier still is all tliat I have left 
undone. You think, no doubt, that I ha^u reached 
the summit of my ambition, when’ — ^^vith a short 
laugh— -‘I have hardly commenced to climb yet; 
and alas 1 alas ! time is passing so quickl}*, and I 
am growing old.’ 

He siglied as he finished, then turned the sigh 
into a smile as he met the girl’s beautiful, eager 
eyes. ‘All, how I wish 1 could do anylhiiig, no 
matter how small, to help you ! ’ she cried. 

For a brief moment a reckless, almost pavSsiouate 
look crossed bis face, tlieii. faded, leaxung a grim, 
flinty expression behind. ‘Bather, juay God you 
do not hinder me/ he said in a low voice, turn- 
ing away his head., The next instant he was 
smiling again. 

During the walk home Lcslej" was very silent. 

At the manse-gate lie paused. 

‘But -we iiart friends, do we not?’ he said. 
‘ Perhaps some day, child, you will realise wliat it 
is to jflay w'ith fire. All, that is right,’ as she ex- 
tended her hand gravely., ‘This is good-bye for 
some time/ he added. ‘I have made a siuhlen 
resolve to victimise myself to - morro-w night 
After all, “the ball’s the thing” — especially when 
you are groiving old/ with a special emphasis 
on the last "words. ‘You see your arguments 
have not been wasted, maid of the manse, Bcfoi’e 
I I venture to call myself old again I sliall ask 
your leave.’ 

I He broke off, waiting for her to say something ; 
' hut she remained silent There was a bewildered 
I expression on. her face ; and, realising her jdight, 

I lie ojjened tlie gate w’itli a little indulgent gesture 
I for her to pass through,. 

[ ‘ Good-bye/ he said agaiHy and was gone. 
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"ON THE ROAD/ 


I |®|1LAS 1 tliat bree^iy, suggestive term 
^^1 is now but an empty name. Ho 
longer does tlie happy / coin- 
inerciaP — regardless of time-bills, 

‘ conneGtions/ excess luggage, and 
all the thousand ills of modcirn 
travelling methods that ^ve are heir to— drive 
easily froio town to towui in jaunty gig or 
]>liaeton, as did his brother of former days. True 
it is that in some, remote districts, where thriving 
villages innocent of railways are worth ‘working,* 
he may revive for a brief hour reminiscences of 
former times by driving to his field of operations 
in a dogcart liired from the hotel. True, also, 
that certain lirnis are said to have tried the 

experiment — with success, we hear, in the matter 
of time-saving, and t-ravellers on certain lines of 
railway will easily believe it — of sending tlieir 
representatives from town to town in — oh, shade 
of Bickenfs ‘ Bagman H—a motor-car. But the 
glories of the ‘ road * are gone ; of the road when 
that Bagman told his story, and of the tmie.s 

when George Moore, bagman, sportsman, and 
philanthropist, barely saved himself and his laces 
from the treacherous Solway tide. 

Tlie old road i.s gone, and with it the old 
bagmen-— most of them; but though the old 
order changeth, giving place to new, there is 
]>leasure on the ‘road'— the new road— yet for 
those who love a roving lift?, and constant change 
of scene. There are still with u.s inns which are 
not ovmed by limited ctmipaiiies. The ‘George* 
at Grantliam is still, I believe, ‘one of the )>est 
inns ill EngbiiKl,' as it was when those two 

]')rudeut ‘outsides^ left the Yorkshire coach and 

‘turned in’ there, while l^lr Saucers and liis 
wondering nslier and shivering pu}>ils pursued 
their journey on the suow-ladeu vehicle. The 
‘Green Man’ at Ashbourne is, as Mr Birrell 
lias assured readers of Boswell, ‘still an excelhmt 
inn though we doubt if even tlie most honoured 
of its guests now receives the hostess’s ‘duty’ and 
the cjuaiiit and simple appeal for recommenda- 
tion wliicli ‘M. Kiliingley’ proffered to Jolmson’s 
good-natured friend on his departure from her 
hospitable dt;ior. 

Perhaps of all travellers, whether bound on 
business or pleasure, the ‘commercial’ lives at 
lii-H inn more nearly as travellers lived in days 
gone by. The ordinary traveller is now but 
rarely an haliitiial guest at any country IioteL 
Buppose, for example, a solicitor travelling fre- 
ipiently from west or north to London., A 
century ago, more or less, he performed the 
journey b\’' coach, and probably stayed a niglit, 
If not two, on his w*ay up and down. How he 
can : reach the ^Metropolis in a few hours, and 
without a single stoppage. This apj^lies to all 
classes exce^)! the commercial traveller, so that 


he has come to be: the one visitor who may 
be counted upon tO' appear and reappear with 
any regulMrity. To the wise host, therefore, he 
is iiideed (jrata^ and one whom he 
delighteth to honour. 

And honoured the bagman is.. Nowadays, 
when ‘palatial’ is a popular descriptive term 
with hotel ^proprietors — as if aii}'' sensible i^erson 
would desire to inhabit a pahice ! — no dweller in 
such caravanseries is one v^hit more comfortable 
tlum the bagman in a well-ordered country-town 
hotel. He has toiled, perlui]:)s uiisuccessfull}’, all 
the winter day, and is cold, probably wet, weary, 
and— more than likely — cross. But the very sight 
of the blazing couimerciahroom fire woidd melt 
the heart of an iceberg. ‘Boots’ lias liis bag out 
of his hand before he is across the threshold ; 
the smiling waitress rattles off a dozen tempting 
delicacies awaiting his selection for tea; a friend 
makes rooiii for him on the hearthrug that he 
may thaw himself in John Bull’s orthodox 
iiianiier ; anotlier looks up from his meal to 
gre(it him ; while a tliird throws ‘ Hullo I you 
here,’ over his shoulder from the writing-table 
without lifting his Hying pen from the paper. 

Kaleidoscopic variety is the great feature of 
the commercial traveller’s life. Towns, the 
scenery of his journeys, the maimers of his 
customers, the faces round the evening table, 
form an ever-changing panorama. Of the last- 
named, his brothers of the bag, some will have 
been familiar for years, olliers are always fresh. 
Some nieii work their ground 'with sncli clock- 
work regularity that they may be relied on io- 
reach a town, an hotel, a customer’s shop even, 
at a given day, hour, almost minute ; such a 
man will casually ask the ‘ Boots ’ if Mr Blank 
has come in yet, as though he liad last seen his 
friend half - an - hour before, instead of i>erhaps 
half a year. But across the track of such ffxed 
stars of the road passes a crowd of more erratic 
liglits that appear, join in the social talk, and 
disappear — who, wlieiice, or whither bound their 
convives of an evening know not. 

Possi.bly there is no trade or profession wdiicli 
is j)erineated by so large-hearted and genial a 
brotherly feeling and camaraderie as that of* 
which we are speaking; none in which the 
novice is so certain of meeting with friendly 
assistance and ‘tips.’ The haginan is probably 
without a rival in his freedom — comparative 
freedom at any rate — from the reserve and 
stiffness wdiich is generally supposed to be the 
Englishman’s special prerogative. The -word' 
‘commercial,’ the bag, great or small, that by 
its shape, make, even the way it is carried, says 
‘samples’ as plainly as leather can spealx, are 
sure passwords to the freemasonry of the road.- 
Intercourse is essentially free and easy ; men 
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wlio cross each other only at intervals, Avho very 
possibly do not even know each other’s names, 
will greet and drop forthwith into what apj^ears 
to the outsider the intimacy of long-standing 
friendship. They part and pass from each other’s 
recollection, till the course of time brings them 
to the meeting-place once more, when the thread 
of intimacy is picked up as a score of like 
ones have been picked iq) and dropped in the 
interval. 

So much for the pleasures of the bagman’s 
life ; but there is sport even in his work. The 
haughty owner of a deer-forest, who stalks the 
‘antlered nionarcli of the waste,’ would not per- 
haps willingly brook a comparison between the 
two occupations ; we may more safely take refuge 
with a follower of the gentle craft of which a 
linen-draper is the great apostle. Like the angler, 
then, the bagman has his ‘weather.’ Towns and 
districts under a cloud of bad trade, overbuilding, 
and similar causes of dei)ression will repulse him 
with empty order-book after many a hard day’s 
whipping of the stream. He, too, has ‘ flies ’—his 
samples — suitable for different seasons and places. 
It will not be always possible to forecast with 
certainty whether his fish will bite or even rise. 
He may try one ‘pool’ after anotheiy only to 
find the occupants leagued in an ax>parent con- 
spiracy to lie sulking at the bottom. ‘Patience, 
and sh utile the cards,’ says the Sp>anish proverb j 
if the angler’s version of the latter part of the 
recommendation is ‘change your flies,’ the com- 
mercial’s is ‘ change your samples.’ 

With the patient readers permission the simile 
may be pursued further. As the fish may 
swallow the bait without being safely hooked, 
so will the shy and skittish buyer admire a 
sample in the most delusive maimer and yet fail 
to ‘place' an order.’ Then what ‘playing’ is 
needed ; what apparent and gently soothing 
indifference, and seeming wandering from the 
subject ; what a sensitive finger on the pulse to 
note every change of wavering intention 1 Oh, it 
is undoubted sport, the bagman’s ; and a noble 
quarry withal, for does lie not hunt man 1 

There is an insignificant-looking little book, for 
the recovery of which, did its owner mislay it, 
he would likely offer more pounds than the 
easiml finder would deem it worth j^ence. It is 
the list of his customers which he made when 
first taking up the ground. There are cabbalistic 
•signs ' against the names, whereof the meaning is 
known only to the jiosscssor : of some the mean- 
■ ing is complimentary, at any rate from a business 
point o! ..view; of . some much the reverse. 
: Probably the whole list and the information it 
.contains - are : indelibly impressed on his memory 
, ,by long' years of reference to it; but still he 
/values the hook, and, moreover, has a wholesome 
dread . lest ' iinserupulotis rivals finding ' it should, 
by putting two . and two together, suck no small 
: advantege from a perusal of it. Many a name 


is there inscribed over which the traveller’s keen 
eye will soften. Memories are awakened of 
record orders taken, of brilliant successes after 
much hard fighting ; perhaps of no material 
profit, but of some kindness shown, some useful 
hint given. Many travellers can tell of men 
who order little and seldom, but have yet been 
tlieir best friends in a town, by the giving of 
a suggestion as to where good business might be 
done, or a waiming of approaching disaster in 
certain quarters. One cannot ‘ take the road’ 
day after daj^, year in, year out, without meeting 
many a rebufiV not perhaj^s intentionally given, 
but yet sufficiently galling ; sometimes, indeed, 
downright x^orposeful rudeness. Not often this 
latter, but still— sometimes. And against such 
a background bright spots are easily seen. 

If tlie traveller works a ground on which his 
firm has been pireviously represented, there are 
names in that little memorandum-book on -whicli 
he looks with a pjeculiar affection : those of men 
with whom 7i6/ was the first to do business for 
the ‘house.’ He could give you twenty years 

later full details of all his dealings with them : 
of his first ‘call,’ probably by no means coin- 
cident with his first order ; how he humoured, 
how he sounded them, finding out slowl}^ for 

hiniself— never a hint from his xiredecessoi' — all 
their likes and dislikes, their idiosyncrasies and 
j)eculiarities. With them he feels his jDositiou to 
be unique ; lie is all they know of tlie lii’m, of 
which they had x)erliaps nev^er heard before 
seeing him. So he comes to feel a personal 

affection, be it only for their ‘account,’ a 

responsibility for tlieir satisfaction and fair treat- 
ment by his house ’ that has something in it 
besides mere soi^did love of gain. 

Some of us have seen Jedhii>ry Jiinior, the 
old butler who, made the recqneiit of the most 
acrimonious of messages between master and mis- 
tress, softened them in transit into ‘honeyed 
words of sweet intent.’ The task of the traveller is 
more delicate still ; for he has not only to render 
palatable cominnnications of which he is made tlie 
medium, but also finds himself called upon at 
a moment’s notice to soften and explain away 
amenities which have been unwisely transmitted 
by letter, exchanged, as it were, ‘over his head.’ 

However, if the bagman’s occupation has its 
own peculiar trials, it has also com|.)ensatioiis. 
There is variety even in his worries. Has he 
a hete noir on his list : a customer — and such 
there are — who is always Xirimed with some 
comxfiaint, some quarrel with goods or firni, 
which he vents on the patient buffer ? Well, 
the maiivaU quaH dlieure is soon over, and ‘Our 
Mr Sam])les’ turns his back on that particular 
troulde for a few weeks or months. Does he 
meet with reverses? He always hojies to find 
things better at his next call — in the next 
town — another county. , . 

Not perha]>s the least of his lienefits is that 
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lie cmmK)t waste much time over brooding. It 
is not his lot to sit idle, and consequently 
depressed, in office or consulting-room, waiting 
for the client or patient who coineth not ; nor 
yet to stand, a weary tradesman, behind a 
neglected coimter. The less business the more 
work. Brighter, if wholly superiickl, must be 
his cheerful smile ; the more flneiitly must he 
‘toll the silver iteration’ as he presses home his 
point to ears dull and imimpx’essed ; more deftly 
and swiftly must his fingers disjday the alluring 
sample. The traveller who allows anxiety and 
failure to invade his countenance or manner is 
lost;. He ma}' perhaps ‘take’ an order, inter- 
cepting it, as it were, on its iray to the letter- 
box ; but ‘getV an order, pumping it up by 
sheer hard labour from the depths of the giver’s 
reluctance, he never will. 

Good inaiiiiers and good feeling will carry a 
man or woman satisfactorily through most of 
life’s scenes. But every class, every clique, 
whether born of or of business, has 

its shibboleths, ignorance of which will betray 
an outsider. There are many such small items 
of uiiwritten etm^^ ‘on the road.’ The 

ordinary sojourner at a strange hotel will on 
Ills arrival ask to be accommodated with a ‘ bed ’ 
that night ; the bagman, if he asks for anything 
at all, expresses his desire for a ‘nimiber.’ If he 
knows bis house, however, be goes straight to tlie 
commercial - room and inalces himself at home. 
At the one o’clock ‘commercial dinner,’ too, 
which holds sway especially in smaller towns 
wliere restaurant accDinioodation is limited, a 
man must ‘know his way aliout’ if he wishes 
pass as ‘one of us.’ The bagman fraternity 
is coiiseu' vat hai, and holds fast to old forms and 
ceremonies: no small tables or dinners d liusse 
for its members. The commercial table has a 
president and a vice-president, even though tlie 
smallness of the gathering should leave those 
officers no company to preside over. And if our 
supposititious stranger sees three or four gentle- 
men carefully keeping outside the commercial- 
room door as the appointed hour approaches, he 
will do well not to intrude himself too rashly, 
unless lie lias a passion for carving and for a 
conspicuous position; for, failing the presence of 
some one who lias stayed overnight in the bouse, 
the first inside the door will be called upon to 
take the head of tlie taWe. 

Once seated, and served with his soup or fish, 
lie may fail at first to fathom the meaning of 
a very possible remark from the president : 
‘Gentlemen, thiB is a free table.’ Eormerly^ it 
was the, custom for all the convives to share 
alike, not only in the jn-ice of the dinner, but 
also in the cost of the liquor consumed ; but the 
sprefid of total alistinence, as well as the not 
unnatural dislike of the modest ale-drinker to 
pay for the more cultured taste of his neighbour 
who prefers wine, has led to the almost universal 


fracture of this rule, and the ‘ fx’eedom ’ of the 
table is now usually taken for granted. 

With the cheese a couple of money-boxes and 
a memorandum-hook are placed before the head 
of the table, and each diner is seen to produce 
a penny which the waitress collects on a salver. 
‘One and twopence, gentlemen ; shall I divide 
it?’ asks Mr President ; and forth with the 
Benevolent Fund and the Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools at Pinner arij each the better by seveii- 
peiice. It sounds trilling ; hut remember that at 
the other hotels in the same town, at all the 
towns in Middlesex, and in every county in 
England a similar collection is daily made ; and 
it will easily he seen what advantages tliese 
deserving institutions reap from the baginan’s 
daily x^enny. 

‘Mine Host,’ as a personality, in the.se days of 
comxiany-owned hotels managed by hirelings, i.s 
sadly shorn of his ancient glory. Next, perhaps, 
to the cook, that despot of hungry humanity, the 
traveller depends most for his comfort and p^^ace 
of mind and body on the table attendant — 
usually a waitress^ except at large houses—and 
that all - important functionary ‘ Boots.’ klore 
especially is the latterk capability of consequence 
to the man who carries large and many samples. 
‘Boots’ will select for him that out-porter who 
will most briskly wheel his colossal ]nle of cases 
or ‘ skeqis ’ from shox> to Hallway time- 

tahles are at his linger-ends. Nor does his 
utility stop here. Pie knows all the gossip of 
the town, while that of the ‘road’ Hows to him 
in countless sti*eamlets from the ever - x:)as3ing 
guests, and forms an olUi-xmdrida of information 
from which he can generally make a selection 
to suit all comers. Where a man lias earned a 
repuitation for reliability and xiromptness, many 
a traveller woxdd prefer to find a new and 
ixnfaiiiiliar house awaiting him at the end of his 
day’s woik to the shock of encountering a fresh 
‘Boots.’ 

The waiti'ess, too, is no mere machine to fetch 
and carry ; and it would rarel}^ he possible to 
class her as ‘dumb.’ She usually kno-ws her 
charges’ tastes well ; but it is not often that 
her care for their creature comforts carries her 
as far as in the folloiviiig case — a story which is 
vouched for as authentic. At a certain hotel in 
a county towui of the west country was an 
Irisli waitress of a passionate but -withal kindly 
temper. To her enter one evening an habitue 
of the commej‘cial-room who hes^ioke a ‘cod- 
steak’ for his tea. ‘Lucy’ took the order 
without demux*, and withdrew, hixt presently 
reappeared. The gentleman, who was somewhat 
deaf, was T>y this tiixxe deep in his newspaper. 
‘Listen,’ said the daughter of Erin, shaking him 
by tlie arm to attract his attention ; ‘ye’ll not 
have cod-steak. I ’ve ordered a chop instead.’ 
‘What on earth for, Lixcyl’ asked the natixndlj 
astonished guest, ‘Because it’ll do ye more 
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Iiiasuiucli as the contribution consisted only of 
a poor joke expressed in two lines, and with 
which I had naturally not enclosed a stamped 
envelope for return, the warning and kind return 
struck me as being particularly courteous. How- 
ever,: this, as I found, was only an exception, as 
FuncJu wdien Teturning manuscript in the usual 
way, dispenses with even the scant courtesy of 
printed acknowledgment. 

However, there are other virtues in saying 
and chief among them is to sa}^ 
(pxickly. The majority of the daily papers are 
quich ill speeding the rejected, although in some 
cases they do not return manuscript at all. 
Allied to the latter class are one or two rather 
dull old weeklies, their motto being, hNo contri- 
butions returned under any circumstances.’ Such 
papers, written by a staff and cliiiue, usually 
present a monotonous sameness, and certainly 
owe their existence more to name and reputation 
than to present-day activity rond attractiveness. 
Monthly magazines are iisnally long in deciding, 
and. the majority of weekly popular journals un- 
certain and often inconsiderate. The following 
occurs to me as an instance: Some two months 
before last United States Preshhuil ial Election I 
prepared a pithy paper on the suliject, and shortly 
afterwards sulimitted it to a coi’tain journal, 
together with a stamped and addressed envelope 
for return in case of rejection. )Six weeks passed, 
and I. was counting my clief|nes, when, tvro days 
before the event, a shabby iuaiuiscrij)t crawled 
shamefacedly into my letter-box. The triede was 
done. Therii was no time to g{d; it retypcfl, and, as 
In the meantime several similar articles liad been 
published, there was no eJiauce whatever of the 
ragged return being placed elsewliere. If in the 
meantime my article lias not been used to light 
fires with, it will be four yiuirs before it again 
becomes available. Biicli are the minor catas- 
trophes caused by inconsiderate Editors. Of course 
it was probably a mistake, an oversight of the 
^sorry-your-article-gnt-mislaid’ order : it always is. 

At the moment of writing, one of my articles 
is celebrating the first anniversary of its stay 
at certain editorial offices ; and nothing less 
than a solicitor’s letter, I am advised, will get 
me news of it. On another occasion I had a 
contril)ution kejit without any acknowledgment 
for exactly a twelvenujiith, then published and 
paid for. Tliis is the sort of delay that cue is 
more readily inclined to forgive. It m wonderful 
what a sootluug effect a compact little che<iiie 
exercises. Inasmuch as 1 ha<l long since given 
up the little braiu-cliild for lost, it was indeed a 
pleasant surprise. 

I wondiir if Editors and malingers ever con- 
sider timt their treatment of correspondents must 
affect them proportionately. There is a journal, 
for instance, to which I would under no con- 
sideration submit material— the result, of course, 
of bad treatment received. As a single instance, 


this I must admit is a laughable matter — one 
poor little journalistic worm on the turn ! It 
is almost pathetic. But consider : one multiplied 
by an unknown factor may mean all the dif- 
ference between securing entirely suitable matter 
and fairly suitable matter, between a rich choice 
of articles and a poor choice. 

There are pnblislied in London three weekly 
journals boasting a combined circulation (jf nearly 
two million copies a week. They give the same 
rates of remuneration, and are severally run on 
almost exactly similar lines. It has happened 
to me very frequently that what one of these 
journals rejects is g:ratef idly accepted by the 
other. I now come to the point. The Editoi* 
of Ho. 1 joinmal is careful and pirompt with sub- 
mitted contributions ; he accepts and rejects alike 
quickly and courteously. The Editor of Ho. 2 
journal thinks a inoiith or two in a{?cepti.iig ; 
but he rejects on the whole more (piickl}’. The 
Editor (speakingiy collectively in all three cases, 
of course) of Ho. »3 journal is lax and uncertain 
W'itli all contributions. Is it to be -woiidered at 
tlnit Ho. 1 journal has first choice among all 
suitable articles written by the person who has 
experienced the different business methods of the 
three/? Ho. 3, of course, is only made use of as 
a last expedient. 1 regard it as a diiinping- 
ground fur rulhisli — rnblfish, by the Avay, rvlicdi 
is not infrequently thankfully accepted. I know 
that the citation of this, a single personal 
instance, must seem incongruous ; hut I believe 
and maintain that, on the whole and in the mass, 
the pul icy of a paper in this respect must in-’' 
iiuenee it in the manner brieffy indicated. At any 
rate, tbere is consolation in cherishing the lielief 
that editoiial sins arc in this way revisited upon 
them. 

‘ Dear, dear, what a fuss and worry all about 
nothing 1 ’ I hear soiiie reader exclaim. For tbi.s 
readers benefit, then, let us find a coiuiiiercial 
parallel. Supposing .you were to send a trades- 
man a ten -pound note to open a deposit account- 
Supposing that he never acknowledged its receipt 
until after six. months ; or that he returned it 
after six mouths, having made no conimnni cation 

whatever to you in the meanwhile ; or that 1 

But the -whole thing would be impossible in 
commercial circles. Hot so among the tradesmen 
in literary wares. At this moment I have at 
least ten pounds’ worth — this is, the market value 
I 2 >aid for them — of photographs and. drawings 
out among various press tradesmen ; some have 
been kept for a year, some for less, but none for 
less than a montln Of each and all these, accom- 
panied by letterpress upon which I hesitate to 
])lace any money value, I have received no single 
word of acknowledgment ! Nor am I to expect 
any, for this is apparently a recognised proceed- 
ing. As for writing letters of inquiry— well,' one 
may as well put a note in tha wastejiaper-basketj 
and have done with it at once,,. 
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THE SALVING OF THE ‘SENATOR/ 


HE ice-coated tramp sloucbed under 
wlieezing inacliiiiery througli 
tine gray seas and the dirty drizzle 
.at an indifferent speed, and at three- 
minute intervals her siren howled 
dismally into the mists to give 
warning of her approach. Her second inate, 
sumptuously clad in oilskins and leather sea- 
boots —the trade-mark of the jN'orth Atlantic 
mariner— dodged the sprays that licked the bridge 
and stared fiercely into the weather. Surely, he 
thought, this kind of atanosphere was enough to 
put any Christian out of temper. This, however, 
was not the first cause of his ill-feeling ; and, 
finding nothing more sociable on the bridge tlum 
the ice-streauied ledge of the canvas dodger, to it 
he addressed his misery : 

‘A second mate contemplating marriage on seven 
pounds per month! Well, that’s all right so far 
as it goes ; hut a second mate designing matrimony 
on the same seven, who has proposed already to 
his girl, and then finds all the chances of sack 
from his job, is all very wrong so far as it goes 
— and it goes the dickens of a way.’ 

Wfilters sniffed the cold air sententiously, and 
tried to forget the hardness Fate held in store 
for him by zealously fixing his attention and eyes 
on the fog, and, by way of easing his feelings, 
viciously pulling the whistle-string, -which sent 
dis<!ords of hideous music madly shrieking over 
the dark swells ; hut that first cause would return 
and be reasoned with. *So you’ve got to do it — 
you’ve got to give her up,’ it said; and at these 
especial moments the wish of the second mate was 
that a gray-liearded roller would wash him over- 
hoard into the Western Ocean and eternity. Then 
his uttermost 'thought was to treat himself to a 
good, sensible, all-round kicking ; for a seaman, 
he believed, liad no claim to sentiment. ‘ I wonder 
if that yarn ’s true the old man told me ; if so, 
imk up your chest and trot, Mister Walters, when 
you’re paid off at Newcastle.’ 

. Thus, in uncomfortable thought-company his 
No. y. [All Biff his 


hours of the watch slid by, and then the foreteller 
of Walters’s bad luck cautiously scaled the bridge- 
ladder and groped along the slippery bridge- to 
the compass. 

Captain Larry glared savagely into the eye of 
the exasperating weather, and, crunching a block 
of ice underfoot, volleyed to Walters : ‘ Hang the 
eternal bad chances that dog us like liimgry 
wolves! Hang the bad weather! Hang all ! Put 
the engines “ full ahead” and God bless the Board? 
o’ Trade Begiilations. We’ve been steaming slow 
for three whole days, and the owner ’ll be ever- 
lastingly chewing the rag about his condemned 
tramp of tramps and her most uiifortmiate skipper 
of skippers. It’s enough to make a man bald! 
I’m grayed already, and tlie sooner I go under- 
ground tlie sooner I ’ll pass from this vale of 
misery to a brighter beyond.’ 

Walters appreciated the sentiments of the 
master-mariner, and grinned ; while with a willing 
hand he telegraphed the order received to the 
engineer on watch in the engine-room, and some 
time later the old tramp vibrated heavily to the 
new strain, and accomplished her racing speed of 
a few yards under seven and a half knots. 

Larry watched the leaden seas hurl past wdtii 
a face broaderiing to contentment. ‘Lord! how 
she can go when she likes ! ’ he commented. ‘ The 
engineer despises his bonus this voyage.’ 

Then the soaking nor’“-west drizzle spat spite- 
fully upon Captain Larry, wdiich caused him to 
crouch under cover of the weather - dodger* 
Walters, in answer to Larry’s bidding, spread 
slieets of torturing music about the seas with a 
generous hand. This generosity was necessary — 
very necessary. 

That he was running tremendous risks no one 
knew better than the captain of the Masterfiece^ 
for a steamboat’s engines working ‘full ahead’ 
are as a rule very refractory to go astern at a 
moment’s notice. The speed of ‘ full ahead ’ is a 
detail out of consideration. The ship was in the 
‘great circle’ track adopted by the Western Ocean 
Beset'^ved.] OCT. 18, 1902. , . 
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tliat i^lougii it on a line correct as railway 
g. iloreover, Larry was acting in dne 
.mention of the international law that says : 
ig . . . all ships shall go at a moderate 
’ which means something below their aver- 
iill.’ Still, a tramp skipper cannot serve 
asters, and Larry explained this to Walters, I 
both mariners said bitter things about sea- 
and wiped the brine with mittened hands 
heir faces. 

, ’ve two enemies to fight/ began the skipper, 
get into collision liy steaming fast, I lose 
ket from the Board o’ Trade. If I avert 
n by steaming slow (granted the owner is 
) meet creditors and keep his ship), I thus 
late to port and get bundled out neck 
ap, without thanks. So where ’s the odds ? 
my Job in any event. But this is a 
case. The oivner’s in bad straits, heating 
h ’em with Dutchmen’s anchors.’ Dutch- 
incliors, by the way, are those left at home, 
y came confidentially close to AValters ; and 
;on.d mate prepared himself to listen heroi- 

0 a story he now knew by heart. 

‘.y ’re in debt for two thousand iiounds, and 
aise it. They’re 3"oung in shipping circles, 
it well enough known at Lloyd’s to obtain 
; but they’ve got to raise the breeze some- 
and, so far as I can see, that somehow 
s ill selling up the ship. As a result, I 
a go, we all go. And I’m sorry for you 
le girl. I ’d advise you to write her from 
fork, and offer arbitration— patience. And 
’s a good un — and there’s ’eaps of ’em on 
me : I know a particularly nice one— she ’ll 
and wait. Otherudse, Mister Walters, over- 
yoii go, and good riddance. If the girl 
to a straw’ — Walters grinned — hand the worst 
IS— which is likely — ivliy, you may perhaps 
p a job as a Methodist parson or a farmer, 
organ-grinding until you get your hand in, 
Lcn you know— oh 1 it ’s only a dream— start 
ir own with organs and monkeys and ice- 
carts ; so with the girl’s help (she ’d mix 
i-eream) you miglit set up a kind of indis- 
ate confectionery business, and have a plate 
he shop with your name in gilt letters as 
IS those on the bows of the Masterpiece/ 
r Walters, unlike most men who hire the 
r a living, had no ambition outside his 
Besides, liis ideas concerning shore-labour 
ust as sublimely foggy as those expressed by 
aster-mariner. Apart from that, during most 

1 time the steamship Aiasterpiece had kicked 
^r beeL sky-high in the North Atlantic, 
rs had served her in the capacity of second 
■ For three voyages he had shipped as mate ; 
permanent promotion seemed a long way 
t; but he, never wavered in faith to her or 
vuier, thouglij to use his own expression 
dearment, she was a ‘hog’'- of a steamboat, 
as proiid of hor, mightily proud of liimself, 


and proiider still to think of the day he should 
be her master on fifteen pounds per month and 
all he could fudge ; but that woeful tale of debt, 
dissipated all his happy thoughts of a rather 
gilded future, and dear-heart Nellie seemed to 
fade out of his life. He looked sourly up wards 
at the streaming blanket that cut short day- 
light, and listened to the spiteful siren blasts, 
and the echoes that came as the answering screech 
of an ocean sister playing in the game of Atlantic 
^ blind man’s buflV 

Captain Larry further expounded the case of 
the iiiiancially struggling tramp. U. know,’ lie 
said, Hhe owner has some relation or other who 
has plenty of cash ; hut they ’re at loggerheads, 
and therefore wouldn’t help each other if either 
were on the edge of the precipice of ruin. You 
know what relations are, Mister Walters, in these 
matters. I see nothing for it hut a clean wipe- 
out for all hands, unless a very strange stranger 
steps in and saves the old wagon, and thus gives 
the vermin who eke a subsistence out of her beef 
and biscuits to rivet their bodies and souls. 


B E^^glHAT speedy conclusion of Captain Larry 
to disregard deej^-sea rules was as 
quickly overriden. A big Cunarder was 
the cause ; and a great scare, inaiur 
maledictions, and the adoption of extreme 
caution aboard the Masterpiece the effect. The 
liner lied past the tramp’s beam scarce a ship’s- 
length distant, and her myriad electric lights 
flashed through the mist like those of a brilliantly 
lit town ; she gave a teai'ing shriek on her 
quadrux>le siren, and then there came darkness 
all about, and the tivamp was once more left to her 
own miserable cogitations. Larry reduced speed, 
and for seven days the steamer dragged weaiily ■ 
forward, and needled a course past the ^ Banks.’ 

It was well for the ship and her crew that 
Lariy took this action, for vessels sailed out of 
the gloom from all directions, sometimes barely 
leaving time for the Masterpiece to get out of 
collision-reach. 

To Larry, through all those miserable seven 
days there loomed in the murky mists the appa- 
rition of a crying, angry owner, till at last the 
distracted skipper spoke with tlie engineer. Then 
that gentleman, having an affectionate spouse in 
New York, and understanding liis business, man- 
fully drove the big tramp) at her best; going, 
indeed, like half the steamers she shaved past, ' 
especially the mail-boats, who should have known 
better even if they had excusably less conscience. 
‘Unless this dirty fog stretches from Heaven to 
Hades we’ll run out of it,’ was Larry’s comment 
to the engineer. 

Bo the ‘ white elepihant ’ bumped over the swells i 
under one hundred and fifty pounds, pressxire of 
steam and a lying telegraph. True enough they 
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ran out of the fog • aini wlieii the skipper boarded 
the bridge at three o’clock the next moriimg he 
found overhead a cheerful wintry sky powdered 
with dots of twinkling yellow, the air clear and 
sharp as crystal, and the wind whistling somewhat 
freshly out* of the west-iior’-west. Larry dropped 
into the chart-room, noted the barometer, and 
came afterwards to Walters, making no comment 
for a time, and staring gloomily into the west- 
Tior-west, out of which rolled an ngly swell. 

He Irroke out at last. ‘ Three weeks of torment,’ 
he s?rid fiercely; freight dwindling to the Lord 
knows ^vhere ; a picture of my owner with his 
hoots ready to do business with me at the end 
of the voyage, and yet the Atlantic isn’t satisfied. 
Why doesn’t it drown us outright 1 We no 
sooner clear the fog than we get the promise of 
a rousing gale. Are we ever to reach New Yorkd’ 

^ It’s not impossible,’ replied Walters. ^Old 
Howie says we’ve coal for three weeks’ steaming.’ 

Larry did not resent this bjanter from his 
.subordinate ; for the ski]3per had liurled it at the 
tramp wholesale since the time of her advent 
from the yard. It was whispered that even her 
builders swore mildly under their breath as they 
watched her day unto clay increase into uglier 
-dimensions, and made prophecies and took affi- 
davits for a tremendous coal consumption ; and 
wlicm Larry took her over on the Clyde at her 
christening he complimented the master-builder 
severely: ‘The man who designed her, sir, is a 
genius; but the man wbo can rivet lobstei'-cans 
into a more horrible shape is a marvel.’ And even 
the builder fetrgave the ca]>i.ain for .speaking the 
truth, ’'rhat is a part of her past histoiy. At 
■present she executed an extremely lively move- 
ment by taking a half- turn out of herself, and 
then ducked licr ])ow ami shipped a huge sea 
over Iier forecastle that cataracted six feet deep 
in the well of the foredeck, wliile the sprays 
lashed up and white-curtained the bridge and its 
crow, and snaked about the funnel and brisied it 
so tlint tlie great iron structure glistened like a 
huge .sheet of diamonds. 

Larry and Walters shook the sea from their 
■oilskins, and when the water seethed off the 
bridge, settled into the weather-corner for a quiet, 
■contented growl ; so that there was some conso- 
lation in the bad weather and the worse tramp. 

‘ She ’s a blessing in disguise,’ said Larry, 

■■ :gi’inning; ■ . 

‘Yes'?’ questioned Walters. ‘But undoubtedly 
under any other raiment she’s anything but a 
blessing.’ 

‘Come to think of it,’ philosophised Larry, ‘it 
does my tar-pot soul good to have a bit of 
experience like this.’ 

‘You, are destined, sir, to be a mari^yr,’ S!iid the 
second mate. 

‘On the contrary, I’d like to he a .seaman’s 
agh;ator. I ’m .seriously thinking of starting a 
society, and spouting mercantile marine politics 


on the top of a heef-cask at the back of the Li\"er- 
pool Sailors’ Home. 

‘Flock to my banner, 0 Brethren of the Bea ! 

And list to what a land-shark has to spout to thee 1’ 

‘That’s prime, sir,’ said Walters. ‘Did yon 
decompose all that at once?’ 

‘Mere impromptoo,’ laughed the skipper. 

At this moment both men stared hard ahead ; 
the next they dived amidships and secured bin- 
oculars from a teakwood box. And by-and-by, , 
%vheii the Masterpiece lifted, on the dark water 
there retlected a cloud of brilliant blue and yellow, 
shot with, the seething wffiite of the .sea- crests ; 
and, lastly, over the great .seas the liglat itself 
hove np and revealed a distressed steamer. 

‘ Salvation ! ’ muttered Yhxlters. ‘ Funnel white, 
top black ; three sticks 'well raked. Gan’t dis- 
tinguish. the hull. But I’ll call her a White 
Star liner— bless her ! ’ 

‘Oil,’ said Larry ; ‘struck oil, mister, I think; 
good iron all right!’ 

Then everything was lost to view ; a sea 
tumbled over the bridge, and remnants became 
solidified into icicles in the tramp’s rig;ging ; but 
Walters resented the merciless wet not an atom. 
The old Masterinece wns for the nonce a confec- 
tioner’s shop, and her bridge the counter, and 
somewhere about was dear-heart Nellie. 

Meantime tlie steamer dived painfully on her 
zigzag course towards the signiilling ship. Now 
she topped a moiiiitain-surge, and now slie raced 
madly dowm the great sea-wall into the trough, 
only to dim]) the next roller half-way and grope 
lilindly through, while the enraged seas poured 
over her bulwarks. Once, as she mounted to the 
encounter, the bridge-crew observed another flare 
of light, 

‘Tlieyseem to he in a desperate hurry to leave 
tlie ship,’ said Larry, wdtli falling heart. ‘My 
firm can’t afford to blow off squibs as if it were a 
Guy Fawkes exliibition ; so give a blast on the 
whistle, mister, as answer to lier signal.’ 

Aggravatingly slow the Masterpiece cra'wled 
onwards, at times taking exception, when she 
gathered heart and speed and split the seas with 
aViandon, and rent them into scud ; then rose, her 
great iron body all aquiver, and the smoke of the 
broken water flinging in song to her lower mast- 
heads. :■ 

Tlirongli all this the captain and his second 
officer played hide-and-seek, and canght occasional 
glimpses of the lurching redemption ahead. The 
weather enjoyed the game, and grew fiercer ; hut 
the tramp struggled boldly, casting her nose sky- 
wards, and then heaving her hows deep, deep dovui 
into the Atlantic, while her stern hung high and 
dry in air, with the propeller wildly beating to 
the hysterical machinery that at every u]>heaval 
threatened to put an end to the steamer and her 
torture. 

To Walters the staggering situation appealed 
strongly. He was in for ‘neck or nothing,’ but 
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was still buoyed with a faiat hope of reaching 
New York with a whole skin in a whole ship. 
He sjjoke his thoughts: ^Hadn’t we better ease 
her down, else w’e may totally break up?’ 

The tramp’s skiioper eyed Walters savagely. 

‘Are we to give up now,’ he cried, ‘at the 
auspicious moment, and sling away Wilfully the 
chance of making a few chips ? What about the 
ice-cream bar ? If this old box wants us to attend 


her funeral, let it be so, and be hanged to her!’ 
He pointed to a position where the other steamer 
lay hid deep in a seaway. ‘ Perhaps you 11 be able 
to accomplish something great, mister. Don’t let 
the chance by." 

So the tramp had to battle forward, and an 
angry sea sprang up by way of retort, and soaked 
and bruised against the wheel the man who had 
set her at defiance. 


THE MAKING OF DIAMONDS. 



T has been the custom to describe 
anything of unusual excellence as 
being ‘worth its weight in gold.’ 
It would give far greater force to 
such an estimate if for gold we 
were to say diamonds, for a diamond 
of even moderate size is worth many thousand 
times its weight in the precious metal. A gem 
which was exhibited not long ago in London, one 
of the finest ever yielded by prolific Kimberley, 
was valued by experts at two hundred thousand 
pounds, a sum which in gold would weigh just 
about two tons. The value of the gem becomes 
more strikingly apparent when we reflect that it 
weighed little more than an ounce, and could 
easily be hidden in a corner of the waistcoat- 
pocket, while its ecpiivalent in gold would require 
for its porterage a trolley and a couple of strong 
horses. 

: Pliny, in his Natiiml Eidory^ speaks of the 
diamond as being the most valuable thing on 
earth, and as being of such indomitable hardness 
that if placed on an anvil and struck with a 
hammer the gem will remain uninj nred, whilst 
the anvil and hammer will be split to pieces. 
Pliny also asserts that the diamond is incapable 
of being burnt. The world would have been 
richer in diamonds to-day had Pliny and his 
disciples been a little more particular in ^'e^ifying 
their statements ; for long after his time it became 
the custom to test the genuineness of a diamond 
by the hammer, and many valuable gems were 
thus reduced to fragments. A diamond is certainly 
very hard, but it is also brittle ; and evidently 
Pliny and his followers could not distiiiguisli 
between' these two entirely different properties. 
Nor is the old philosopher more accurate when 
he speaks of the diamond being incombustible, for, 
as. we shall presently see, it quickly yields to the 
action of fire. Many fine gems in past times have 
been destroyed in the attempt to show that they 
would stand the ordeal of fire, and many of 
smalle!r size have been sacrificed in the chemist’s 
laboratory iii the endea%mur to discover the nature 
of the beairfeiful gem-stone. 

It is now knovm to every one that the lustrous 
diamond is simply carbon in transparent crystalline 
form ; and it is by no means difficult to pirt the 


matter to the test of direct experiment if we are 
content to sacrifice a small gem in the operation. 
A glass flask is filled with oxygen, except for an 
ounce or two of clear lime-water, which is allowed 
to remain at the bottom of the vessel. The 
diamond to be tested is held in a tiny cage of 
platinum-wire, which is attached to two thicker 
wires that extend through the cork of the flask 
and are connected outside it with an electric 
battery. Directly the circuit is coirqileted the 
diamond bursts into flame and ultimately dis- 
appears, while the lime-water becomes milky 
through the action of the carbonic acid formed 
by the union of the carbon and the oxygen. 
Precisely the same effect is produced if for the 
diamond \ve substitute a piece of charcoal or other 
form of carbon. In this way the chemist is able 
to assei't most iiositively that the valuable dianioiid 
is identical in composition with one of the com- 
monest elements known. The glittering stone 
which has been always identified with all that is 
princely and magnificent has, after all, only a very 
humble parentage. Its brother is the piece of 
coal that tumbles unheeded out of the fire-grate 
on to the hearth. The possibility of reversing the 
experiment which has been just described, by 
taking the charcoal and turning it into the crys- 
talline form, has naturally occurred to many 
minds; but it is a problem by no means easy to 
solve. However, as %ve shall presently see, the 
task is by no means an impossible one. 

The beauty and great value of diamonds have 
from the earliest times fired the imagination of 
writers. Sindbad the Sailor found himself in a 
valley where these gems strewed the earth instead 
of ordinary pebbles ; and it will be remembered 
that Aladdin was conducted by his pseiido-micle, 
the wicked magician, to a subterranean garden 
where the petals of the flowers were formed of 
brilliants. The chemist is the magician of to-day, 
and to his laboratory must we look for the pro- 
duction of diamonds, if they can be produced 
artificially. 

The manufacture of imitation gem-stones was 
long ago carried to great perfection, and there are 
shops in most large cities where these are artfully 
displayed near hidden electric lights so as to make 
a brave , show. Any gems can be well imitated in 
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what is known as ^strass/ which is a peculiar 
kind of glass of high reiiective power. Imitation 
gems are also made of the different varieties of 
<piartz ; but the best of these fall very far short 
of tlie beauty of the diamond, and there are simj^Ie 
tests which at once reveal their true nature. 
Those who are hoping to reproduce in the labora- 
tory the true diainond have no thought of these 
acknowledged imitations ; they aim at making 
artiificially a veritable diamond which is identical 
u'ith the natural product in hardness, in specific 
gravity, and in resisting the action of acids. 

'VTe have seen how the chemist is able to analyse 
a substance. Wonderful is it to reflect that he can 
take a thing of complex composition and can tell 
us not only what are its constituents, but can 
give us the proportion of each one of them. Still 
more wonderful does it seem that he can in many 
cases build up those constituents so as to form 
a natiii'al pi'odiict; artificially. To give only two 
instances of the chemist’s power in this direction, 
we may name madder and indigo, the production 
of which in. the laboratory has had the effect 
of revolutionising two important industries. It 
would seem a comparatively easy matter to induce 
charcoal to assume the crystalline form, and thus 
to iiiake diamonds ; but Dame Katiire does not 
reveal her secrets too easily. Those who would 
win her coniidence must study her methods and 
work hard, and even then she is mo>st grudging 
of lier benevolence. 

About twenty years ago much, excitement was 
aroused hy tlie report tliat Mr ti. B, Hannay, 
of (llasgow, had actually succeeded in making 
diamuiids. Acting on the belief which is general 
among clicmists that tliese gems are formed in 
Nature’s lalii.u’atory hy the joint action of great 
luiat and immense pressure, lie enclosed car- 
).Hm.aceous .subsiamjes in a sti'ong wrought-iron 
tube, which was closed at both ends, and sub- 
mitted it for some hours to the fierce licat of 
a reverberatory furnace. In many cases the tube 
burst under the ordeal ; hut occasionally one was 
found to withstand the treatment, and it was 
subsequently cooled and sawn asunder. Within 
it was found a dark mass of hard carbon, 
tcjgetlier with some tiny crystals whieli were 
said to be diamonds ; but tliey were quite useless 
from the jeweller’s point of view, so microscopic 
were tliey in dimension. Even if they had been 
l)ig‘ enougli for use as gems, the cost of their 
product, ion would have ].)een far beyond tlieir 
actual value. The report that diamonds had been 
thus manufactured doubtless eaiised some uneasi- 
ness among the dealers and owners of gems ; but 
when it was found that the artificial gems liad 
no commercial value the scare was forgotten. 
Nothing has since been heard of Mr Hannay’s 
experiments. 

The Glasgow experimentalist was handicapped 
in his efforts to produce the diamond by being 
unacquainted with the nature of its matrix or 


mother-rock. This is now believed to be the 
blue ground in which it is found at the South 
African mines, to which rock the name ‘kimber- 
lite^ has been given. In the surrounding rocks 
a black shale (a form of carbon) is found ; and 
it is noteworthy that pieces of this shale which 
have been altered by heat are found in the 
blue ground or kimberlite. It would thus seem 
to be possible, to some extent, to trace the 
conversion of the carbon of the shale into the 
crystalline form, the process having probably 
occurred deep down in the earth under high 
temperature and great pressure ; for the huge 
jDOckets or ‘ pipes ^ in which, the blue diainond- 
studded ground is found are the vents of 
extinct volcanoes. 

The next one to take up the tale of experi- 
ment with carbon with a view to produce 
diamonds was M. Moissan, the Erench chemist, 
who is celebrated among other achievements for 
his success in isolating the element fluorine. He, 
too, determined to try the effect of intense heat 
and high pressure, his method of procedure being 
as novel as it was ingenious. Carbon, unlike 
easily crystallisable bodies, is insoluble in all 
ordinary solvents; but, as is well known, 
molten metals will coinbine with it. Bessemer 
steel, for exainple, is made by decarbonising 
iron and then adding to it a measured quantity 
of carbon. M. Moissan used iron as solvent for 
charcoal, melting the iron in the electric furnace 
and allowing it to take up as much of the 
carbon as it could — in other words, to saturate 
itself with carbon. The crucilile in which the 
white-hot metal was contained was then plunged 
into a hatli of molten lead, with the result that 
globules of the iron rose to the surface of the 
lead and were quickly cooled on their outer 
surface. Inside the hard crust the iron remained 
for some time in a molten condition ; and, as iron 
expands oii solidifying, the contents of those little 
globules were subjected to a pressure jmssibly 
not attainable by any other means. In due 
time the lead solidified, and Ijoinid up in its 
mass were several of these bullets of iron, the 
interior condition of which it became desirable 
to examine. By the action of po-\verfiil acids, 
first the lead and then the enclosed iron globules 
were dissolved, leaving a residue of carbonaceous 
matter which contained tiny crystals. These 
crystals were determined by careful tests to be 
true diamonds ; but as the largest of them 
measured less than one-fiftieth of an inch in 
diameter, they cannot be said to have any 
commei’cial value. 

It may be mentioned here that true rubies, 
sapphires, and some of the other gem-stones so 
highly valued as jewels have calso been produced 
in the chemist’s laboratory, and that sncli stones, 
although not large enough to he set in. finger- 
rings, are much used for w^atch movements. 

From the scientific standpoint the chemist is 
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Mntent to have mastered a very difticiilt under- 
taking. It la a great triumph for him to have 
aotually reproduced these wondrous flowers of the 
mineral world. As to the mere size of the 
crystals, that does not trouble liini ; he is content 
to ivilow that they are true to nature. There 


are thousands of persons in this world interested 
m keeping up the market price of diamonds 
who are most fervently hoping that the chemist 
jvil continue to regard his successful ell'orts in 
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THE LAW LOUD AND LESLEY. 


|ARHULIOA]Sr remained shut and 
■ deserted for long after that eventful 
Sunday. The fish had it all their 
own way in the Glen Raith reaches 
of the river, for the Law lord, for 
1 y , . Whose whims so many of their 
brethren had suffered and died, was 'engaged in 
another and more serious quest ; though it, too, 
was concerned with life and death. 

. On the mountains tlie bracken was spreading- 
strong and thick and gi-eeii in vast irregular 
latches, inteispersed with heather, and the whole 
of nature seemed to be toning up for the n-reat 
summer festml of colour: the purple l„dgoC 
pageant of a hundred glorious summits roUed iL 

In tlie manse garden the apple-blossom had 

ana the hrst delicate green of the folia-e Ind 

mSl, “tl T r””’ " 

after all impossible 

‘ Winter is coming,’ said Lesley over and over 

agam to herself with set purpose, forgettimr th-it 
tlie summer had yet to have its da^ but rit 

s c appealed wrapj^d in a perpetual brown- 
sHidj ; as a matter of fact she was sternlv 
lu-epmng hemelf_ for sacriflee. The one tbiim 
in vhich she evinced any interest, outside her 

sknltli to ibem by 

bknJth to her own room, and there readincr and 

liattcicd heiself that her unusual zeal parsed 
S aslar^ ‘‘“.Vi'ieniber of the little houselmldt 
^ w^ rLi • r minister was concerned she 
'"Seiifo tT she had foi- 

' “ 7 2!ispeth, who let no slightest action 

of- her adored young mistress go unlieeded. 

; r? ®°i’8^y perplexed 

to find the motive of her sudden and n ysterions 
i^r^^ tn the, affairs of the outside'tori7 
■■ p of ,T r' “ formirlating her .si 

■to confidr'tlif 

wal doubts as to whether it was her duty to 

i-ilt but ber tote. 


CHAPTER y. 


in despemtioii, she sat doym and unburdened her 

Tfl *'^i°iigii pointed epistle to Mi- 

Jolm in Edinburgh. She wrote : 

‘Dear Mk John,— T here’s a sair change in 
Miss Lesley this ^ last month, and I niisdoot me- 
_s tliat deil O a Law lord that’s done it 

Silen"-' Iff °- nnu-dei-ess Jane 

blence, that’s on in the Courts juist now, and 

1 -‘i '^“'1 liow the papers 

o’ bk 1 -P f ®7 mid the smart sali’s 

them fnd' ' Miss Lesley’s aye devonriii’ 

them, and I ken flue it’s no’ oot o’ peety for 
the prisoner pni, vHe sinner that she is! fxoo. 

if re’dfiff'^' “f suspeecious; but maybe 
It jed seen the grand bulk that cam’ for the 

I^ie hs rnomiif, a’ dinkit oot wi’ green ribbons 

dud sic-hke clamjamphi-ie, frae Edinburgh, ve’d 

thmk^ seriously eneuch o’ the maitter. ° 

It s got his name foi-enent, and a dinna 

f 'ff . Mow, wi’ the date o’ the 

i iSt" ““"ri’ smigs 

iitill t ; sic-like daflin’, and him busy a’ he 

cXr fS’U T-^if mifoi-tuiiate Silence 

uiUet. leU kindly male’ no mention o’ tlii.s, 

01 It was by a chance liaii2X‘nin’ it cam’ under 

my notic6.--your respectful and loving 

‘Elsmi’h Machouix’ 

Uncoiisoious of the betrayal of her secret 
Le.sley continued to make for liemelf a graven 
image in tlie likeness of heroic justice. All her 
Noughts were centred at this time in rim 

ih-ed “°"f “ Edinburgh, nearly two. 

bundled miles aivaj-, where the grim ti-avestv 

eslSv Her point of view wi 

essemiallj from behind the Judge’s bench, and 

fo,f f \ dreadful inevitable fiat had goim 

foitn did her sternly strung faculties relent, and 
iiiLonsustent flood of tears swept away the 
fepartau glamour from her eyes. 


termination of the trial the Judge 
had driven through the half-twilight of the 

streets to liis beautiful . house 
flip lashed against 

the if drove, and 

iiowled demoniacally at the street 
riiers; but his lordship was not likely to be 
moved by a pother of the elements when the 
cries and lamentations of the condemned woman 
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as she was led from the dock had brought but 
a coutemptuous frown to his face. 

The diimer-hoiir was eight o’clock, and five 
niiiiiites before that time he joined his sister, 
Lady Gariston, in the drawing-room. She had 
learnt all she wanted to know of the trial from 
the news-boys who, ever since the pronouncement 
of the fatal verdict, had, with opportunist greed, 
been sporting their extra special through the 
streets. The dismal cadence of their voices rising 
and falling and dying away in the distance had 
made lier shiver in spite of her stout nerves; 
but s\’lien her brother entered the room she 
greeted him with a smile which beti.'ayed no 
trace, of previous feeling. 

Instinctive tact and an accurate knowledge of 
his character bade her beware of any allusion to 
tile subject which must necessarily be u])permost 
in his thoughts. Instead, she met liiui with a 
ready Ilow of small-talk, conscious as well as he 
of the necessity oi; liridghig over the landslip in 
the emotions wliicli was the inevitable result of 
the afternoon’s work. It is a mei'ciful Providence 
which inspires some peo]de with the art of 
bridging over sucli gaps — the nervous man who 
sticks at them deserves no less than lianging. 

Lord Coalstoiin responded gratefully to her 
endeavours ; the reflex, action of his mind, after 
long days of brooding over the problem of life 
and deatli, made liim es]>ecia]ly talkative and 
brilliant fcliat night, and the dinner a deux 
passed olf with a swing of success. The footmaai, 
a new-c<.)iiier from south of the Tweed, who bad 
been looking forward all day to the gamut of 
private in formation as to the most thrilling and 
blood til irsty details and incidents of the trial, 
which in his capacity behind the scenes would 
fall to his share, was ruefully disappointed, and 
prisstid a. verdict of his own ou his master, whicli 
ci.mdeinne.d him as the most cold-blooded and 
heartless of his kind. 

LLdr inking of his champagne — Heidseick Dry 
Monopulo ’93-— with that much gusto as if he 
liad given the poor unfortunate creature a new 
lease of life instead of cutting her short in the 
midst of her sins,’ said James indignantly. As 
a matter of fact, Lord Coalstoiin’s thoughts were 
very far indeed from the ceil of the condemned 
woman. His powers of concentration on the 
suliject in hand enabled him when the necessary 
result was achieved to fling off all thomglrts of 
his past endeavours ; and in this case he did so 
with a fine disgust and repugnance which left 
no room for pity. While the trial had lasted 
he had devoted himself body, soul, and spirit 
to eliciting the justice of the case ; but now 
that he had succeeded conscientiously in that 
attempt, he felt he deserved relaxation. Ac- 
cordingly, with the removal of his mental curb, 
he had allowed Ins thoughts to slip back into 
certain plea&int byways of the past, where all 
sorts of fragrant illusion had fioiirished, covering 


as with a fiowery pall the cold carcass of liis 
ambition. 

‘Mark,’ began Lady Gariston abruptly as he 
entered the drawing-room after an interval of 
solitude in tlie indulgence of his fancies, ‘I want 
to know w’hat I am to do about Marjorie,’ 

‘Do about her?’ he repeated, taking up liis 
position against the mantelshelf and looking down 
with an amused smile at the handsome, perplexed 
face of his sister. 

‘You know that she expects an invitation- 
after — w’ell, all this stress of work you have been 
liaving lately is over,’ eontinued Lady Gariston. 

‘ {Shall I ask her to come here for a fortnight ? ’ 

Lord Coalstoun shifted his weight from one 
sboiilder to the other, a slight frowm contracting 
his bnnvs. 

‘I don’t quite see -why she should have 
expected an iiivituiion,’ he said. ‘The fact is, I 
had tlioiigbt of running down to Barhnlican for 
a rest, and if Lady Marjorie conies I am tied.’ 

. ‘ Not if I am here to look after her,’ said 

Lady Gariston conventionally. ‘ Besides, you 
kiiowq it is the last fortnight I can spare this 
summer,’ she added in a more natural tone ; 
‘and you could surely delay going to Barhnlican 
for a little. You cannot »shut your eyes to what 
everybody is saying, or be blind to the iniluence 
the Eaii xvould have as your father-in-law upon 
your career. Personally, there is no one I should 
prefer more for a sister-in-law — if that is likely 
to have any iunueiice on your decision.’ 

The frown deepened on Lord Coalstoim’s face 
as she spoke. He left his ]>iace by the fire, and 
cojiimeiiced to pace up and dowui the room with 
liands behind his back — a sure sign of nieiitai 
disquietude wdth him, as his sister knew ; but 
she VMS deteruiined to stand to her guns, and 
force lum if possible into some direct confession 
of his intentions. 

‘Perhaps it is because I have so much to do 
with deciding other people’s aiTairs that I ani 
tempted to shilly-shally where my own are con- 
cerned,’ he said at last, with a short laugh. 

‘There speaks the man,’ cried Lady Gariston. 
‘ Do you forget, 0 egotist 1 that there i.s another 
concerned as Avell?’ she added significantly. But 
before he had time to reply a knock at the door 
interrupted the discussion. 

‘There’s a young man waiting to see you, my 
lord,’ said James discreetly, ‘1 told Mm you 
were engaged ; but he said he must see you, 
so I showed him into the library. Judging by 
his looks, my lord, I should guess he was a 
juryman.’ 

Lord Coalstoun lattghed outright at this evi- 
dence of the footman’s perception. ‘That will be 
all right, James,’ he .said. — ‘I will be back in 
a feav minutes, Geraldine,’ he added to his sister 
as he left the room, ‘and we can fight it out to 
a finish tlien.’ ^ • 

The shaded light suspended from the ceiling in 
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the library seemed rather to einpliasise than 
illuminate the darkness of the sarrouiiding 'w^alls, 
with their solid fencing of calf-hound treasures ; 
hut as Lord Coalstoun entered, a man’s figure 
rose from a dusky corner and stepped into the 
central arc of light. 

It was John Mackenzie. 

Lord Coalstoun recognised him in a flash, 
though illness and trouble of mind had wrought 
sad havoc with his aj^pearance ; but he gave no 
sign of having done so. 

‘Good-evening,’ he said, as his visitor remained 
silent. ‘Won’t you sit downl’ indicating a chair 
as he spoke, and himself sinking into his oMui 
particular seat by the table. 

‘My name is Mackenzie,’ said John abruptly, 
taking no notice of the proffered chair ; ‘ my 
father is minister at Tainish.’ 

‘ Ah I ’ said his lordship, ‘ I thought I had seen 
yon before.’ He rose as he S 2 :)oke and held 
out his hand ; hut John’s clenched themselves 
obstinately. 

‘I have not come to-night to seek for your 
friendshii>, Lord Coalstoun,’ he said, ‘but to tell 
you something which it is right you should 
know.’ 

liis. lordship’s eyebrows rose. ‘ Still, that is no 
reason why you should not sit down,’ he said 
imperturbably^, and again he set the example, 
crossing one leg over the other in an easy 
attitude. 

This time John yielded, and seated himself 
in an uncoinpromising manner on the chair 
indicated. 

There was a short interval of silence, during 
which Lord Coalstoun’s eyes were fixed with a 
calmly interrogatory stare upon his visitor’s. His 
stem, heavily modelled face seemed like a mask, 
so impassive was it, and somehow John felt his 
courage evaporating. Here in this luxurious 
room with its soft, rich carpet and the sombre 
glory of its oaken furnishings, his cause of c[uarrel 
with the owner seemed to take on the nature 
almost of a presumption. The dominant presence 
of the great man, too, fresh as he was from deal- 
ing with the enormous issues of life and death, 
gave John a sense of his own littleness which 
served but to exasperate him into a loss of self- 
control. 

‘1 don’t know how you ’ll take what I We got 
tx) say,’ he hurst out at last; ‘but perhaps you’ll 
; be honest with me at once, and spare the rest. 
My' cousin, Mis.s Gordon, is engaged to marry 
me.* 

His waning courage lent an air of rudeness to 
, his delivery, which emphasised still more forcibly 

, Lord Coalstoun hid a smile -with difficulty. 

: ./That is no news,’ he said. ‘Miss Gordon 
. , informed me indirectly of the f<act the first time 
■: I:;had the pleasure of meeting her. But before 
I prefer my congratulations, may I inquire the 


date of this engagement? Miss Gordon is so 
young— I understand that she is just eighteen 
— that I imagine it must have been quite a 
recent affair.’ 

A dull red flush mounted slowly into John’s 
haggard cheeks. 

‘ We have been engaged always,’ he said in a 
low, dogged voice ; ‘ we are not like other people 
— there was no need for me to ask her ; she 
has always belonged to me. Besides, I haven’t 
come here to-night to seek your congratulations,’ 
lie added with sudden veheiueiice, his nostrils 
quivering. 

‘All, I see — my advice, then,’ imt in his lord- 
ship agreeably. ‘Well, you are not the first one; 
and for the sake of my friendship with your 
father and — cousin, I shall he only too glad to 
help you — if I can. No,’ holding up an authori- 
tative hand, as John was about to burst into 
indignant denial ; ‘ allow me to finish what I have 
to say.’ There was a relentless gleam in his 
eyes though he was outwardly calm and unmoved. 
‘From wliat you have told me I gather that this 
engagement is founded upon a mutual under- 
standing,’ he began ; ‘or, to put it more plainly, 
though perhaps less politely, you have allowed 
the young lady no choice in the matter, but on 
the strength of that sole responsibility of which 
you boast, have blinded her to the existence of 
any other possibilities. I can quite sympathise 
uubh your desire to possess her ; but I confess 
the means you have adopted seem to me hardly 
fair. Some day an alternative choice is certain 
to present itself — it is not as if she were in 
any particular an ordinary woman — and just as 
certainly after her marriage with you as before 
it. In either case your hup[nness must be 
jeopardised. The whole issue de].)eiids, of course, 
on the quality of her affection for and about 
that I arn naturally quite incompetent to jiass 
opinion ; but yourself must have gained some idea 
upon the matter. Does she love you only as a 
cousin, or does she love you with that love whicli 
as her future husband you have a right to expect 
from her? Upon your answ^er to that rest the 
whole ethics of the situation. If you feel con- 
vinced of the latter you will be justified in 
marrying her blindly and risking the inevitalfle 
aw'akening ; if you have any doubt about it, it 
is your bounden duty to allow her opportunities 
of making her choice between you and any other 
candidate •who may present himself.’ 

He paused. While he had been speaking a 
vision of Lesley’s face had risen np before him — 
young and sad, as he had see-n, it in church that 
morning, and lie had been moved to further zeal 
by the tlio Light that it w’as her unconscious cause 
he was pleading. 

‘You, to speak of possible candidates and future 
awakenings ! ’ cried John with bitter indignatiun 
as he finished. ‘ You I ’ 

Lord Coalstoun faced his vehement anger calmly. 


‘ I presume, sk, couplini 
witli what you have jus 
accusation, is levelled at i 
did not mean to i 
John. M tell you to y< 
taken her from me.’ 

His lordship uttered a 
‘ You have small respec 
appai'ently,’ he said, ‘wh 
believe that she has giv 
to any inaiiJ 

‘ Unsolicited ! ’ echoed 
the veins starting out 
temples. 

‘ Unsolicited,’ repeated 
‘Then you are a worse 
cried John," ‘for, thoir 
been careful not to impl 
you have done the misch 
that.’ So saying, he fum 
and drew forth a criiii 
thrust into the other’s ha 
communication, and Lord 
a faint sneer. 

‘ Well, the old womf 
polite,’ he commented af 
a, few lines. When he ! 
back to John. 

‘ Young girls are j)rov 
a tliirst for sensation,’ 

‘ It would have been w 
have been debarred the 
this case ; but I really 
between the fact of ho 
trial and lier sup];)osed 
“deil o’ a judge.” In an 
my respect for the youn, 
uiillattered by the illvisioi 
H.is coolness provoked . 
ness. ‘But the book ! 
smiting the letter with li 
‘ Ah, the ]>ook 1 ’ repc 
reflective tone, a shadow^ 
his lips as he spoke. 
enough token of gratitu 
memory,’ lie continued 
a man who was old ei 
But,’ he broke off with 
passion, ‘what am I di 
stammering excuses to 
Pah ! ’ — with a short lai 
un])rofitable interview to 
spoke. ‘ I am sme yoi 
as for yourself, I shoult 
best place. You’ve bee: 
imagine,’ seaiming witl; 
visitor’s dejected visage. 
But John WiLs not tc 
of. ‘You (jannot put ni 
in a low, tense voice. 
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BELL EOCK, 1 808--1 9 02. 

SOLILOQUIES OE THE EYE OF ALTEKATIONS. 



I HE tenure of your life, as witnessed 
for tile last ninety years, is draw^ 
ing to a close. In a few short 
days your upper walls, lantern, and 
dome, which have defiantly with- 
stood the storms for that time, 
will, for the most piart, he cast into the turmoil 
of waters raging heneath, seemingly eager to 
encircle and roll into unknown deptlis, or carry 
for ever out of sight, their share of the debris 
or siioils of destruebioii. Who can tell the boon 
your beaming eye of light has been to the mariner 
in that time? As he careered along before a 
raging gale in the vicinity of your treacherous reef, 
a sight of your beams has gladdened his heart 
and guided him to a safe haven, I see no reason 
why you should not have become a centenarian 
before any dissolution of your members should 
have taken place ; but it has been otherwise 
decreed. True, you are getting too slow, scarcely 
moving with the times, and not up to date; and 
your uj)per story is getting rust-eaten, cracked, 
and feeble through occasional bleaching with salt 
spray. The idea of being outshone by compara- 
tively 5 ^outliful innovations in your vicinity is 
of itself enongli to make you sign a new lease 
of life. The Inchcape Eock, of which poets 
have sung and historians rehearsed, you must still 
come to the front as conspicuous as any, though 
your bells are again — and for ever, it is to be 
feared — to go ‘down with a gurgling sound,’ fated 
never more to send their warning tones over the 
waters. Some are inclined to (juestion the wisdom 
of putting a new head* on old shoulders, and ]3re- 
.sage that your weight of ambition and loft.y attain- 
ments will be your downfalL Your foundations 
are secure as ever ; neitlier microbes, aches, 
nor pains have attacked your frame. You will, I 
doubt not, continue to rear your imposing head 
for the guidance of our children’s children when 
structures now building will be shapeless cairns. 

. . Einety years ! How many long, dreary waitclies 
have the keepers spent within the octagonal 
stone -built wall which forms the lightroom, 
gassing on tlie vSqiiare-paiied lantern, revolving 
, frame of red and wdiite lights, and brass machine- 
ease, all. of which are now to be demolished! 
How often have they climbed the ladder — if not 
to fame and fortune, towards light and leading — 
to; . replehish the oil in the fountains, to trim, or 
regulate th^ burning of their lamps ! Sitting at 
.Jiis, lonely seat at the table, or pacing the half- 
circle of the , lightroom, steps and a round- 
about turn, whereyer. his thoughts or imagination 
nua^Mraye. wandered, the keeper's eye, intuitively, 
.was dii‘ec£ed upwards towards his lamps. Ho\v 
often has ’his foot rested conveniently on the 


nose of one of the dolphins (four of which 
formed corner-j)ieces of the base of the machiiie- 
case), or his curiosity been roused regarding the 
alligators, serpents, tlambeaus, and other mytho- 
logical and allegorical emblems with wdiich the 
panels and corners were otherwise ornamented 1 
On this base rested the beautiful machine-case 
of polished brass, with fluted corners, top and 
bottum mouldings, and glazed doors, a A’^eritable 
work of art, worthy a place as a show-case in 
any luuseuni ; but methinks its beauty would 
soon fade were its regular polishing neglected. 

How oft have the keepers, nightly pacing to 
and fro within your walls, thought of their 
dear ones at home, and doubtless oJffered up 
silent supplications for the special welfare of 
some sick member of whom they were anxiously 
desiring to hear, hut could not ! How they have 
felt when assailed by the storms which have 
wrouglit destruction on our coasts during the 
ninety years of your existence ; when the fieice 
westerly gales would sway you from your per- 
pendicular ; w'lieii the shrieking of the wind was 
such that tlie tell-tale bell of the machine could 
scarcely he heard, and when at tlie change of 
the watch it was a case of shouting to each 
other when in conversation ! And when the 
mighty north-easter comes rolling in — the grandest 
sight of all~-as the keepers stand viewing the 
turmoil from the balcony, advancing waves siicm 
as if they would carry all be.fore them, at times 
throwing the spray for a hundred feet to the 
lantern-glass, the Lupetus making the building 
tremble from its foundation, and causing doors 
to creak and utensils to rattle on the walls as 
during an earthquake shock ! Naturally the 
keepers .felt timid at iirst ; but now, with 
perfect faith in your ability to withstand the 
strongest of storms, they only regard the visita- 
tions of the storm -king with awe and wonder. 

There are, however, a few familiar and valuable 
articles which will he carefully preserved and 
restored to adorn the new lightroom for another 
century ; but, instead of resting against the cold 
wall of Crai.gleitli stone, they w.ill hang on the 
warmer background of good pitch-pine. Chief 
among these is the magnificent timepiece, made, 
as also was the machine and case already 
mentioned, by James Clark, Edinburgh, in 1811. 
The works, all of which can be seen, are enclosed 
in a brass-framed case, glazed all. round, with a 
mirror in back. Meantime it occupies an lionoixr- 
able position in the library of the lightliouBC, 
on the bracket along with the marble bust of 
Mr Stevenson, engineer and builder. In. addition 
to the usual hourly tell-tale, dials on the sides 
indicate the days of the month and week. Few ■■ 
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look Oil its face during the day ; hut I c|^uestion 
if there are many so often scanned in the silent 
watches of the night, when keepers— cold, weary, 
or drowsy—are anxious for their watch to come 
to a close. And how often — and who can blame 
him ? — has the kee]3er wished that its side-dials 
would cpiicker indicate the dates of his turn for 
being relieved! Eortiiights are the great epochs 
of thiie in the lives of Bock light-keepers, for 
each fortnight reliefs are made, and it is the turn 
of one or other to go ashore. 

The barometer, another old friend whose indica- 
tions are at times carefully studied, sliall in due 
course return to its usual position. Often is it 
scanned when favourable weather is anxiously 
desired at relief-time ; and when the storm-king 
is careering along in his strength, and the 
mercury low and pulsating in tlie tube from the 
atmosplierie depression, its face is often tapped to 
find its lowest reading, or to ascertain if it shows 
any signs of abatement of the eiemental war. 

Another familiar object removed from the 
sunny side of the stone parapet wall is the sun- 
dial, which will, in the most convenient place, be 
■fixed to the new cast-metal structure, to regulate 
the time for a few more generations. 

However, in future the Beil Eock will be a 
bell-less rock, for the two large bells on the nortli 
and south sides of the balcony are to be discon- 
tinued, having been superseded years ago by a 
more efficient explosive fog-signal. These Ijells, 
which each weigh five hundredweight, bear the 
inscription and date: ‘ Thomas Mears & Sons, 
London ; fecit 1811.^ They may have been useful 
fifty or sixty years ago, when hundreds of small 
sailing-craft were drifting aljout our sliores ; but 
as an aid to the navigation of the present- 
day class of vessels they are of little use. One 
of these bells, in response to a request by the 
secretary of the Arbroath Museum, has been pre- 
sented to that institution by the Ooimnissiojiers 
of NoiHierii Lighth^^^^ I see no shape of a 
bell about the formation of the rocks to give 
the place its well-known appellation, and consider 
that it muBt have got its name after the publi- 
cation of Southey’s well-known ballad, or from 
the fact of bells being on the rock. 

The original albiun is not now in use — the one 


in which Sir Walter Scott in 1814 inscribed his 
name and the following well-known lilies: 

Tar in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves iny watch I keep: 

A ruddy gleam of changeful light 
Bound on the dusky brow of Eiglit. 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 

The present album dates back over forty years, 
and is full of interest and Aveli worth an hour’s 
study. The v’riter has during the last twouty- 
five years made tlie acquaintance of many old 
Bell Eock residenters, and to liim iiiany pages 
bear Avell-known signatures, recalling old-time 
recollections and awakening thoughts of deal" 
friends, many of whom have passed away. Apart 
from that, a look through the hook is curiously 
interesting. Several have, like Sir Walter, left 
a souvenir of their visit in verse. The late 
Eev. D. W. Morris, Edinburgh, in 1861 wrote : 

Oft have I watched thee from the shore, thou sentinel 
of light ! 

As o’er these rocks, where billows roll, tliou vigil keep’st 
by night. 

For many years thou hast held away o’er this thy rocky keep, 
When tempests raged or mists obscured the face of the 
briny deep. 

In the changing light of thy bright eye, or the deep 
tones of thy voice, 

The seaman learns when danger’s nigh, and steers a 
%vary course. 

liinblem thou art of Him who sot the way of life to show : 
Not only points where dangers lie, but shows the course- 
to go. 

Last year, erected in Glasgow Exhibition, you 
looked down on thousands of all nationalities. 
]'>asBing beneath ; but now yon come to solitude 
and desolation, but for a ]>etter, nobler purpose. 
The waves of the ocean will continue to thimder 
on your granite base ; you will in due course 
receive your baptism of salt spray ; the gale will 
whistle and shriek in your gun-metal astragals, 
funnel, and lightning-rod ; the sea-birds will scream 
discordant around you, and migrants attracted by* 
your rays dash themselves against 3 '^our pai'ics and 
die ; but long may you withstand the tear and 
wear of the elements, and with your brighter light 
conduct and guide all who manage the transport 
of our increasing maritime commerce, and all 
others who have their business in your vicinity. 


S G M E B AB B I T-PR O O F P L AXT S AN D FL OWE 

By Walter Smyth, Author of Hardy Border Flowers the Year EouiuL 


ABBITS . give so', , much; :life ,’4.0 U", 


^^'Eh their little brown 
skipping ways, that it 
is a pity they are such depredators, 
in a general sense, to all green 
things. There are, however, some 
plants which they are not disposed to nibble at ; 
and our object is to give the names and descrip- 


tions of tliese, and also specify some suitable ^ 
positions for planting. ' 

The common furze or whin, with its prickly 
spines, does not appear attractive to rabbits save- 
as a shelter; in fact, furze seems to grow very 
luxuriantly and to flower well in the neighbour- : 
hood of rabbit-warrens. It may be easily grown 
from seed, which should be sown in drills in 
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quantity, or it may be raised from cuttings. 
There are several varieties of ITlex or furze, all 
of wliicli are useful foi* planting. Of these a 
dwarf variety named U, namis makes a jyiQtty 
shrub, flowering after the native whin at mid- 
summer. There is also a double variety which 
is well worth planting. Indeed, it is a wonder 
that more use is not made of the furze, as it is 
so hardy and useful. 

Bor extensive planting in thickets and under- 
woods, dogwood, elder, and sno wherry are very 
useful, as being proof against rabbits ; and 
for more secluded and important shrubberies 
Aiicuha japo7ncaj with its green leaves variegated 
with yellow, may be depended on ; hut, not 
being quite hardy, it should receive the benefit 
of a sheltered position. Of the Berberis family, 
many are to be recommended ; they are all 
handsome berry-bearing plants of iniich orna- 
ment in wintei’. The common box-tree, too, with 
its dark evergreen leaves, is very Inirdy and 
useful for this purpose. The Gotoneasters are 
also suitable. Ordinary soil suits all of them, 
they are thoroughly hardy and free in growth, 
and bear beautiful clusters of brightly coloured 
berries in autumn. They have been introduced 
from the Himalayas and China. 

The noble pampas-grass appears to remain 
untouched by rabbits, and the liandsome yellow- 
llowered Bb John’s wort will never he entirely 
killed by them. Then it is only necessary to 
mention the hollies, the laurels, and the daisy- 
trees, which M^ere introduced froin New Zealand, 
and, being rather tender, require a sheltered 
spot. Two very beautiful shrubs, the mock 
orange and the purple plum, are also recoin- 
mended ; the former bears beautiful scented 
white flowers, and the latter is desirable for its 
handsome purple foliage. Of the rhododendrons, 
11 pcmUcmi makes a fine cover-plant, and should 
1)6 planted in quantity. It Aiiguste vcm Geerty 
It concesstmi^ and many others are suitable. Some 
of the shrubby siiirmas, too, may he planted ; 


also the sea-huckthorn, a beautiful iiative shrub 
which hears a profusion of orange berries. 

Of forest trees it is merely necessary to mention 
the Austrian pine, Scotch fir, spruce fir, and the 
silver fir ; and of coniferte, Thuja (Arbor vitm). 
The hardy azaleas called Ghent azaleas, introduced 
from North America, are beautiful shrubs suitable 
for in shady woodlands, where rabbits 

frisk in and out ; and butcher’s-broom, a plant 
which produces beautiful red berries, and is suit- 
able for planting in partial shade and under the 
dri|) of trees, enjoys immunity. Box- thorn also, 
so rapid in its growth, is suitable for covering 
walls or even making a hedge. 

The Forsybhia, or golden hells, is one of our 
most beautiful shrubs. It is of loose, rambling 
habit, and in a sunny spot gives a fine 
display of flowers in spring ; and both it and 
the well-known hydrangea are considered to be 
rabbit-proof plants. The Hibiscus, or rose mallow, 
and the evergreen shrubby juiiii^er have been 
noted as suitable for planting in sunny, sheltered 
spots ill the south of England and Ireland. 
Peonies and privet are not sought eageidy after 
by the rabbit ; and the spindle-tree, or Euonymus, 
(which suits any class of soil and thrives near 
the sea), as well as the yuccas, escapes. 

Of hardy flowers untouched by rabbits we have 
noted the following : Aivabises and anemones, 
aubrietias and aquilegias, Canterbury -hells, Gine- 
mria maritima^ and daffodils, dog-tooth violets, 
delphiniums, foxgloves, and grape hyacdnths, 
irises, kniphofias (flame-plants), lilies of the valley, 
periwinkles and primroses, scillas, Solomon’s seal, 
and rnoiitBreti as in many varieties. 

Mr Charles Warwick, land-steward to the 
Marquis of Buffer in and Ava, in seiidhig a list, 
wrote me some time ago: ^ In times of frost 
and snow the rabbit, like David of old, is 
not too particular where he gets his dinner; 
and if the plants want to he thoroiighly pro- 
tected they should be surrounded by wire- 
netting.’ 


EEMINISOENOES OF EDINBIJEGII 

YE AES AGO. 


SIXTY TO EIGHTY 


By a Pioneer Resident of Victoria for Sixty Years. 


WAS horn in 1818, the son of a 
well-known physician inactising in 
Edinburgh during the first half of 
the last century, I must in infancy 
, have been singularly precocious, for 
1 can easily recall the nursery I 
occupied with an elder brother and sister, my 
parents’ domicile at that period being in a flat 
at the corner of St Andrew Square, on the same 
side as St Andrew’jS Church. The nursery was 
heated.', by a small ' stove, on top of w^hich my 
Bister used to toast little cakes of moulded new 


bread, and the process interested the children, 
and thus the surroundings became impressed on 
my memory. I was little over two years old when 
we removed to a larger house at the corner 
of Hill Street and Frederick Street, west side, 
where my now only surviving sister was ]30rn, 
and I recollect a scene there when she could 
not have been more than a few months old. By 
our area gate, on the pavement, was a form, on 
which sat, when disengaged, three licensed porters, 
liaving a sedan-chair, then much in request by 
ladies and children going to or returning from 
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evening parties or visiting, just as street cabs are 
now. These chairs were borne by two stalwart 
porters, one in front and the other behind, each i 
holding two long handles. The porters were 
clothed in the costume of the eighteenth century 
— long coats and vests, shoes witli buckles, and 
cocked hats— and eacli had a large rnetal badge of 
license on his vest or hanging from his neck. In 
1822 I recollect being held up by our nursery-maid 
to witness in the evening the procession bringing 
the reigning king, George the Fourth, then on 
his visit to Edinhiirgli, to the (piarters prepared 
for him in the Castle, Holy rood Palace being out 
of repair until restored some years later. I 
remeinlier the band playing and the torchlights. 

Later, while I was still but a little boy, my 
father’s practice having greatly increased, we 
removed to a large house, Xo. 31 Queen Sti'eet, 
and froni there I went to a small boys’ scliool 
kept by a Mr Gilstoii. In front of Queen 
Street tliere was then witliin high stone walls 
a grass held extending to Heriot Row, in which 
was kept a bull that ive could see resented any 
intrusion on his domain, and occasionalh-’ induced 
feats of agility on the part of the owner or 
keeper if he showed himself outside the shed at 
the entrance to the field when the bull Iiappened 
to he near it and in a captious mood. Gardens 
rvere being laid out between this held and Howe 
Street on the east and Weniyss Place, then in 
course of erection, on the W'est. At the foot of 
Wemyss Place there was the ancient domain of 
Moray Park, which was entered tli rough an iron- 
railed gate, between darlv-gray stone pillars, each, 
surmounted by a stone lion couchant. These dis- 
appeared when the ground was feiied in mansion 
sites. First excavations were made for the ser- 
vants’ apartments, kitchens, laundries, and cellai.-s, 
and the foundations and cellarage under the pave- 
ment built in ; and then Moray Place and adja- 
cent streets towards Randolph Crescent, with its tall 
trees in front and noisy rookery, were quickly built. 
However, up to the date of my leaving Ediii- 
burgli at the age of twenty-two, in March 1841, 
there were no buildings north of Dean Bridge or 
of Ann Street towards Qiieensferry Road, except 
a row at Comely Bank ; there was nothing but 
cultivated fields outside and between these, and 
between Lyuedoch Place and Oorstorphine Hill, 
which was reached by Lovers’ Lane, a narrow 
road running alongside corn-fields, and leading to 
a stone seat inscribed /Rest and be, ThankfuL’ 
At the entrance to this lane a dear old lady 
we visited, Mrs Keith (mother of Dr Keith, 
then at Weinyss .Place), luwi her country residence, 
her quaint, old-fashioned town-house being in the 
Canongate of Edinburgh, on the south side, 
below John Knox’s house, towards Holyrood. 
The residences of Lady Keith of Eavelston and 
Lord Jeffrey, between Eavelston. and Craigleith 
Quarry, were also near ; and whether with my 
father as tlieir family physician, in my holidays, 


or occasionally when with genteel schoolfellows, 
the dear ladies there and at Ramsay of Barn ton’s 
and Hojiefcouii House were lavishly kind to me. 

When St Stephen’s Church was being built, 
the Circus Place School was inaugin*ated by a 
syndicate of gentlemen, of whom niy father was 
one, and I attended it till I went to the old 
High School in Surgeons’ Square. Going thither 
I occasionally met on the Earthen Mound, then 
only the site for wild -beast shows and such -lilce, 
the famed poet and novelist Sir lYalter Scott, 
and noted the peculiar liop-and-skip gait his 
lameness occasionally induced. I also saw^ the 
execution of several criminals, about the time 
of the Burke and Hare tragedies, on the open 
scaffold in High Street. Surgeons’ Square, with 
its anatomical lecturers’ dissecting - rooms, and 
their horrifying odour felt by all passers-by, then 
became a terror ; and the new High School at 
the Calton Hill, beyond the new jail and the 
castellated house of the jail-governor (Captain 
Rose), was projected, and when it was compjleted 
a grand procession of the hoys in classes, with 
their teachers, took place, Wherein I, then in Mr 
Pyper’s class, w^aiked in the procession. 

Going to the new High School necessitated a 
ne’sv route along Queen Street, tlience by St 
Andrew Square and Register Street to Waterloo 
Place. Near there, opposite a coacli-office, on 
peering at an object on the ground I discovered 
it to be a bundle of bank-no te.s, probably dropped 
by some cattle-dealer going to or returning 
from Falkirk Tryst. I liad stooped to lift it, 
when a man more like a thief than owner of 
such an amount of money thrust me aside, 
snatched it up, and disappeared quickly. It vrixs 
too common a practice up to the time I left 
Scotland, in 1841, for drovers and graziers attend- 
ing cattle and sheep markets to (?arry similar 
bundles of bank-notes for the settlement of tlieir 
transactions ; cheques seemed unknown, but 
amongst the then interested market attenders 
dishonesty was rare. 

The teacher of uTiting at the old High School, 
Mr M‘Kean, senior — his son succeeded him — 
was a martinet with the nickname of MIoppy 
MTCean’ on account of his peculiarity when 
chastising an evildoer of holding him by the 
collar with the left hand, and gyrating around 
on one leg, with the taws operating actively on 
some portion of the offender’s person. He did not 
teach at the new High School, hut at his house 
in Duke Street, on the west side.. In his classroom 
entrance-passage, was a once well-stocked stone 
rabbit-house. I, with many of my schoolfellows, 
kept tame rabhits, but none of us could then 
imagine tJie universjil swurge the liberation of 
a few score pairs in Victoria would afterwards 
pwove to the -whole of Australia, nor the enor- 
mous cost of merely thinning their ever-increasing 
and outspreading legions from the agricultural 
and pastoral areas. 
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■When I emigrated to A^ictoria in March 1841 
from Greenock, in a 700- ton sailing-sbip of the 
round-bowed form of ocean tubs then in vogue, 
my vojmge lasted one hundred and twenty da 3 "s. 
On the 26tli of July the shii) anchored in 
Hobson’s Bay, Port Phillip ; and we were landed 
from it by a boat from the shore of Sandridge, 
now tbe populous town of Port Melbourne, 
but then having only one house in it, and no 
others within a mile. There was no jetty 
or landing-place. Each passenger was hoisted on 
a boatman’s back and landed Iiigli and dry. A 
walk of about two miles brought him, following 
the edge of a reedy swamp in wliich the frogs 
made a noise almost deafening, to tbe pnnt over 
the Yarra Elver, without passing a single house 
or hut. Thence we entered on the partially built- 
up Swanstoii Street and Collins Street, the main 
business streets then in Melbourne ; blank spaces 
or yards for biillock-tearas separated the few 
one-story shops, one of which— now a palatial 
music warehouse — was a butcher’s with a wooden 
block on the earthen floor, and with only a wide, 
shuttered opening for a window. In front, the 
unmade road bad on both sides a gulf-like ex- 
cavation, caused by rainfall, that would have en- 
gulfed a wagon. An Arab stallion was smothered 
in one. The Government House was a cottage on 
a hill now levelled and covered with a networlv 
of railway-lines. The blacks were dangei'ously 
hostile within a few miles of Melbourne. 


Another ‘Old Edinburgh Citizen’ sends us the 
following reminiscences : 

Thougli not by any means a Jacobite, I have 
a few links — slender ones, it must be admitted — 
with Prince Cliarlie. 

A valued friend of mine in former days lived 
at Mercliistou Castle. The old farnilj^ coachman, 
my friend told me, had conversed with a woman 
who, standing at her cottage door, exactly opposite 
' where Craiglockhart safety-pond now is, saw Prince 
Oliaiies Edward and his Highland host march 
past on their way to Edinburgh, Bivouacking 
at Slateford the night before, they had ruined 
a bean-field. When the farmer complained, the 
Prince gave him a pi'cmissory-note on a future 
bank. That bank was set up in Inverness ; but 
what its notes were worth after Culloden every 
one knows, 

.Another intimate Mend of mine who carried 
on a lengthened ministry in Teviotdale mirnbered 
among Ms congregation an old man who had 
often heard his mistress, the fanner’s ^vife, recount 
■the following experience : AYhen a little girl she 
wm sent one day in X745 on a message from the 
village, of Ancrum to Jedburgh, some four miles 
, distant. Emerging from a wood, she was appalled 
‘ by seeing the road Hack with hundreds of fierce, 
strangely dressed armed men. As she stood petri- 
fied at the sight, ‘a bonnie gentleman on horse- 


back ’ — so she described him — seeing her alarm, 
called her to him, and told her to stand beside 
his stirrup. AYhen the soldiers had passed he put 
spurs to his horse and rode on. Need it be said 
that this was the Prince 1 And one cannot 
wonder that when the girl grew old enough 
to understand about public events slie was 
fond of referring to lier short interview witli 
liim. 

A Scottish laird informed a circle in which I 
sat that from the lips of a Highlander a liimdred 
3 vnrs old lie had heard the following story : In 
1746 this Highlander, then a herd-l:)oy in Sla^e, 
was looking after his master’s sheep wlien he 
saw two ladies apiiroacliing him. One he knew, 
because she was Miss Flora Macdonald, his chiefs 
adopted daughter; but the other was quite a 
stranger to him. First of all they eagerl}'' asked 
him if he had seen an}^ of King George’s red- 
coats on the island. That question having been 
answered in the negative, the}" next inquired 
if he had seen any Government ships cruising 
about. To that also he replied ‘No,’ Then, at 
their request, he led them to a spring, where the 
stranger lady, unhooking a small gold cup from 
her girdle, idled it, and ollered it to Miss Alac- 
doUfald. A^Tien she declined to drink first, the 
visitor emptied tlie cup, and then refilled it for 
her. The boy’s heart having been made to dance 
by the gift of a shilling, the}^ left. It wdll be 
unnecessary to say that the stranger was Prince 
Charles in female attire. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
■while moving about in the south-west of England, 
I took up my aliode for a short time in tbe 
village of Berkeley, Gloucestersbire. This village, 
readers of English history will remember, is the 
place wliere hid ward II. ended his troubled life, 
foully murdered, tliere is every reason tc> iKdieve, 
by some of his barons. There was pointed out 
to me a window in Berkeley Castle from which 
cries were heard to issue one night in 1327. 

As I conversed with the chatty landlord of 
the inn where I was a guest, he intetnupted 
our talk by drawing iny attention to an old man 
in a smock-frock who was passing in front of the 
window. As tliere was iiotliing striking about 
him, I naturally looked for an explanation, which 
was at once given. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century Dr Jenner, of Berkeley, was, 
like other medical men of liis day, often grieved 
by the havoc which smallpox wrought among 
the villagers. At last he obsei’ved tliat the 
milkmaids of the place either enjoyed immunity 
from the fell disease or were very slightly affected 
by it. Following out this striking fact, he came 
to the conclusion that something in their daily 
calling must render them invulnerable, or nearly 
so. AYliat could it be? He traced it to the 
cowq)ox near the udder, the nature of which 
he did not know" ; but it is now familiar to 
the world as lymph. Could this be the substance 
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tbit from smallpox? That Avas the 

{■piestioii, and it eonld only he answered by 
experiment. Dr Jenner then made known his 
convictions to the villagers, and asked for a 
boy-baby, a healthy child, as a subject for expe- 
riment Avith. the supposed cure. The conditions 
Arere that if the child died — though Dr Jenner 
apprehended no such result — the parents Avoiild 
receiA^e one hundred pounds ; and if, on the 
contrary, he li.A^ed to the age of sixty, lie aa’us 
then to enter into the possession of a cottage, 
AAUth a bit of gTotind attached to it, and to 
receive eight shillings a AA^eek till the day of his 
death. The old peasant Avh cm I saAA' had been 
that boy-baby, and aa^us hoaa" enjoying the pro- 
Ansion made for his old age by Dr Jenner. Thus 
I liad seen what may be called the fountain-head 
of A^accinatioii. 

Returning to Scotland not long after the incident 
just related, I came across a family partially French 
liAung in one of the closes of the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. The grandmother and her daughter 
Avere pure though humble FrenchAAmmen ; but the 
husband of the daughter AA^as Scotch, and their 
children, though of mixed descent, AA-ere ixndis- 
tinguishable from other young people of the 
neighhourhood. The old lady had accompanied 
her Imshand, a military prisoner in the great 
Na])oleonic AAAar, to Scotland, aiui after his death 
she remained in Edinburgh. She kiieAA^ no 
language but French, and could aiot read. Con- 
versing AA^ith her one day, I expressed surprise 
that, coming as she did from such a cultured 
country as France, she had not learned to read. 
bVh, monsieur!’ uns her reply, ‘rpiand j’etais 
petiie iille, Rohespierre iDwait pas laisse des 
ec.oles en France.’ The effect on me aaus posi- 
tively electricaL I AAadl kne-Av the date of the 
EeA'olution ; but its horrors AA^ere sxich as to 
make it seem far, far nwiy back in the past. 
Yet here AA^as I face to face AAuth one aaFo, safe 
in her obscnrity, had lived at that time. 

It may he mentioned in passing that one of 
my mother’s earliest recollections Avas the death 
of Louis the Sixteenth. One day early in 1793 
she, a little girl, Awas standing beside hei’ father 
at tlie hreakfast-table AAdien the moiming paper 
(the Mercury f I belieA^e) AAvas brought in. Glanc- 
ing at it, he exclaimed, addressing my grand- 
motlier, ‘ Good lieaA-^ens, my dear I the French 
haA-e cut off their king’s head.’ Later in my 
mother’s history, AAdien she Avas a young married 
lady, and liA^ed in Avhat Avas then the extreme 
south of Edinburgh, there AA’-ere hundreds of 
French prisoners of wnv at Glencorse. Some of 
these soldiei's had been folloAA^ed by their Avi\^es, 
Avho liA’^ed in cottages near the GoA^ernment prison. 
Out of the mutton-bones Ax^hich remained after 
their dinxiers the neat-handed Frenchmen made 
toothpicks, bookmarks, and other little articles ; 
these their Avwes sold in Edinburgh, hxxying 
Avith the proceeds tea, tobacco, and a feAV simple 


luxuries for their husbands. My mother got into 
the Ava}^ of shoAAung these Avomen kindness. They 
UvSed sometimes to embrace my elder sistei’s, then 
little children, as they thought of their own dar- 
lings far aAAuy. Enieii an exchange of piLsonci’S 
took place they came Avitli joyfiil hearts to say 
‘Adieu’ before returning to their oaaul loved 
homes. 

I must noAA^ ask the reader to aocornpany me 
to India, AAdxere I spent a years. There, 
among other incidents, besides being introduced 
to Lord Canning axid Lord Dalhoxisie, GoAmrnors- 
General of India, I had a conyersation Avitli 
Mr Elliott, son of General Elliott, afterAA-arda 
Lord Ileatlifield, avIio commanded at Gibraltar 
dixring its celebrated siege in 1782. In that 
year the Duke of Crillon, who had shortly 
before taken Minorca from the British, aiTh^ed 
on the scene. All the French Princes-Royal, Avdili 
tliirty thousand French and Spanish soldiers, Avere 
in the besieging camj). Ten fioatiiig balterie.s, 
mounting three hundred and nmety-sevcn giins, 
AA'Cre specially constructed for the work. All 
their efforts, hoAA'eAmr, AA^ere frxxstrated by General 
Elliott and the British forces under him. As the 
fierce attack Avent on, AAdien some of the floating 
batteries Ax^ere set on fire by red-hot balls fired 
from the Rock, Captain Curtis, conimanding a 
party of the besieged, saA’ed the Ha’^cs of thirteen 
officers and three hundred and forty-foixr soldiers. 
Vain AA'Cre the efforts of the beleaguering ai'my, 
AAdiich had to retire xxnsxxccessfxxl. 

The Mr Elliott I have mentioned inherited xm 
small amount of his father’s courage and energy. 
On one occasion, armed Avith nothing but a horse- 
pistol, he faced an infuriated Madras crowd. Ife 
also, Avitli great cleA^erness, detected the perpe- 
trators of a daring robbery. All the plate of a 
leading hotel had l>eeii carried aAvay, and as the 
loss AAns serious, the police were eager to a.p]xre- 
hend the thieA^es, For some time they Avere 
quite baffled ; but at last suspicion Avas concen- 
trated on an eating-house near the shore, chiefly 
frecpxented hy sailors. Having made his arrange- 
ments, Mr Elliott, entered this house one day in 
the costume of a naAnl officer, and ordered a dish 
of cuny and rice. The food Avas soon placed 
before him, but accompanied by nothing better 
than a peAvter spoon. This AVas precisely AAdiat 
had been expected. Handling the spoon AAuth a 
contemptuous air, he asked if they expected one 
of Her Majesty’s officers to eat Avilh sxxcli an 
article as that. Searching looks AA^ere then directed 
to him ; but he succeeded in iixaintaiiiing an ap- 
pearance of ingenuousness and simplicity. Then, 
after a short delay, a sih’^cr spoon w^s brought 
beaxi ng the mark of the plundered hotel. A hw 
quick steps took the magistrate — for such he 
was— to the door, and a Ioaa'- AA'histle brought the 
waiting subordinates ; then the landlord, landlady, 
and servants AA^ere seized, and the whole of the 
pJate recovered. 
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E L E 0 T R I 0 I T Y I N T H E K I T G HE K 


■ HE very latest application of elec- 
tricity is to cooking. M. Moissan, 
of Paris, lias been making experi- 
ments in raising heat by electricity. 
He has succeeded in inventing 
an electric crucible in which very 
great heat is generated, and the most intractable 
substances, that hitherto had defied analysis, are 
driven off into vapour ; but more moderate heat 
can also be obtained for ordinary purposes. In 
fact, it is a mere matter of arrangement whether 
we get light or motion or heat from the 
electric current. If we choose heat we can have 
it, and we can use it as we desire, to smelt 
metals or to cook our dinner. An electric oven 
has been invented, in which electricity both 
turns the spit and roasts the joint. The fireplace 
has been turned into a small electric furnace, 
from which the heat radiates just the same as if 
it were a coahfire. Vessels have also been made 
for cooking purposes, with an outer and an inner 
skill, the interval between the tivo skins being 
filled with a white metal which is heated by a 
current of electricity. In tliis way water can be 
boiled and food cooked. There are three degrees 
of heat according to the will of the attendant. 


The vessels are provided with binding screws 
that connect them with the current in a moment. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of this invention. In a few years we shall lie 
turning on our room-fires for heating just as we 
now turn on the gas for lighting. Our cooking 
wdll be done without dust or smoke ; and by 
being able exactly to regulate the intensity of 
the heat, we shall also be able to cook a steak 
to our entire satisfaction. At the breakfast-table 
the coffee may be made before our eyes ; while 
soups and other preparations can be allowed to 
simmer any needed time, with the certainty that 
the fire will neither become too hot nor go out 
altogether. There is hope for scientific cookery 
under the conditions of the coming time ! The 
housewife’s labours will be lightened, and her 
husband’s temj^er will remain serene. Already 
the applications of electricity as a heat-pi^oducer 
are numerous, and they are increasing every day. 
Among the first so to use it were tailors, who 
now employ it to heat their irons ; and as these 
were formerly heated by gas, the workshops must 
now be healthier places to work in. The electric 
current, it seems likely, will be used extensively 
for many similar purposes. 


THE S O K G O F T HE EXILE. 
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On, the world has many wanderers 1— the Pilgrims of 
Unrest'— . 

Who press for ever on, 

Who come and then are gone, 

As if searching for some wondrous distant Islands of the 
Blest ; 

Blit to me the old home-country has always seemed the 
best, 

Though now I sojourn far. 

Where great pine-forests are, 

In this vast and foreign country of the young and grow- 
ing West. 

And my heart goes back again — 

Ever back and back again — 

To the little, low thatched cottage hy the island sea, 

To the north winds blowing free, 

To the shadows fast asleep on mountains far awmy, 

To the land of sullen gray, 

To the rocky baiTen shore, 

.To the witching foam-white mists — the mists of Conie- 


■ I have crossed wide sultry prairies stretching out beneath 
■- ' ' the sky, 

night- winds 

, . > - ' . Over the sun-dried grass, 

i, .Till I heard it stir and shiver as though spirits had 

Te%;for me, I know the country where I’d choose to 
. , live and die, - 

,, Though in a narrow bound 
’ ' The inountama shut us round, 

And we cannot see a wider world unless we look on 
' high. 


I have passed through great pine-forests, with their 
solemn, silent ways, 

Hava seen the sun-shafts fall 
Adown the pine-stems tall, 

While the shadows lying blackly stretched themselves 
into a maze ; 

But to me there comes a breathing from some far-ofi' 
childish days, 

Of small birch- woods in spring 
With mossy carpeting, 

And the smoke of burning heather in the air from hills 
ablaze, 

I have seen wide w^estern rivers flowing seaward silently, 
Carrying craft of every size, 

And foreign merchandise, 

With the calmness of a mighty land, whose best is still to be. 
Yet I know a little country where small burns sing 
cheerily ; 

Here in the gracious West, 

; These stiU I love the best, 

Though they carry only music through the heather to the sea. 

Oh, the Avorld has many w'anderers, and I have wandered far, 
And everywhere I find 
The heai-ts of men are kind; 

For well I know the road to these no race or speech 
..can bar 

Yet from this kindly Western land my home is very far. 
I am with strangers here, 

Not so my fathers were 

In the little island oversea, where still their kinsfolk are. 
And my heart goes back again, &c. 

LY'nrA MrnMK Haokay, 

Loohixver. 


Printed and Published by W, ^ K. Chambsus, Limited, 47 Paternoster Kow, London ; and SDINBUnaH. 
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OLD NEWGATE, 

By the Author of Life in a Convict Prison. 


I HE phrase ‘Old Newgate’ seems a 


little paradoxical ; but it is thus 
street’ desig- 
Bates the ancient .pile which the 
Government has taken over from 
the Gity authorities, in virtue of 
the Prisons Act, 1877, and Avhicli the 
breakers’ have been busily employed in 2 :)ulling 
to pieces. The total disappeax'anee of this ancient 
City landmark calls for some comment, and infor- 
mation bearing on its history will be of interest. 

As is well known, London was a walled town 
in early times. The City gates — closed every night 
when the ciirfew-bell was tolled— were Aldgate 
(which, as the name implies, was very ancient), 
Bishopsgate (built in 680), Moorgate (in 1415), 
Gripplegate (in 1010), Billingsgate, Liidgate, High- 
gate, and Newgate. The latter was originally 
known as Ohamberlain’s Gate, because of its con- 
nection with the Oity and its Chamberlain, and 
is the only ‘gate now associated with a prison. 
Strype, ill 1700, gave a very interesting account 
of it in h.m Chronicles. He mentions that it was 
hrst called tTustices’ Hall. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘a fair 
and stately building ; %'ery commodious for that 
affair. It cost six thousand pounds to build ; and 
in this place the Lord Mayor, Eecorder, Aider- 
men, and Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Middlesex do sit and keep His Majesty’s Session 
of “oyer and terminer.”’ 

The building thus described was destroyed by 
fire during the Gordon Biots of 1780 ; and the 
well-known arcliitect Dance erected the new prison, 
whicli, of course, has been much altered and en- 
larged since. Tt is of this hre that Dr Johnson, 
writing to Mrs Thrale, says : ‘ As I went by New- 
gate, the Protestants were plundering the session- 
house at the Old Bailey. There were not, I 
believe, a hundred ; but they did their work at 
leisure, without sentinels, without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed, in full day, such is the 
cowardice of a commercial place.’ 

That the destruction of the old prison was not 
No. 256.— You V. [Ail Mights 


an nnmixed evil may be gathered from statements 
then made as to its insanitary condition. Por 
instance, one wuater tells us that it was ‘seldom 
free from disease.’ Another ‘faithful chronicler’ 
infornis us tliat ‘ it was not only among the 
prisoners then overcrowding the jail that disease 
showed itself; but two judges, the Lord Mayor, 
several of the jury, and others, to the number 
of sixty persons, died in the spring of 1750 of 
the jail distemper, which was communicated to 
the session-house from the adjoining prison.’ 

After the Goi^don Biots great progress was made 
with the new prison, and on the 9th of Decem- 
ber 1783 the first execution took place thare ; 
the last one at Tyburn having been about a 
month before. 

The most notorious p«art of the wdiole .structure 
—and which yet remains — was the |:»r ess-yard. 
Here it was that ^dne forte et dure was infiicted 
upon prisoners charged with felony who, with 
the view of saving their property from confisca- 
tion, refused to plead at the bar. This dreadful 
punishment of being pressed to death was, how- 
ever, abolished in 1772. A Major Strangways, 
who was indicted for murder, having refused to 
plead, w'as condemned to this savage foiie 

et dure. He died in eight minutes; and many 
of those who witnessed the dreadful sight threw 
stones at him to hasten his end. 

In Old Newgate poor Ann Askew, Penn (the 
founder of Pennsylvania), Ehvood (Milton’s friend 
and amanuensis), Lord William Bussell, and a 
score of other celebrities, -were imprisoned. Here 
it was that Defoe commenced his Memew; and 
here, in the very prison he had emptied and set 
on fire, Lord George Gordon died of the jail 
distemper in 1793. 

That exeeiitions were constantly occurring at 
Newgate, and on a scale which — thank God! — is 
now unknown, is evident from both public and 
private records. Thus, Horace Walpole, writing 
to his friend Mann, says : ‘ It is shocking to think 
what a shambles this country lias become. Seven- 
Meserved.] Ocx. 25, 1902. 
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teen were executed this luurning after having 
murdered the turnkey and almost forced open 
Newgate..’ Indeed, public executions had long 
been a great scandal ; but since 1868 all execu* 
tions have taken j)lace within the prison walls 
in an iron cage-like erection, which, by the way, 
was recently carted off by the contractors. 

It was at the Old Bailey that all the regicides 
were tried ; and, besides those already mentioned, 
a Newgate Album would not be complete without 
the names of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Hardy, 
Br Dodd, Savage, Elizabeth Gumming, Belling- 
ham, Thelwall, Jonathan Wild, Jack Shepf)ard, 
Governor Wall, Horne Tooke, Eauntleroy, Thistle- 
wood, and many more. 

Among the elaborate contrivances which, went 
to make up the penal machinery of those days, 
the pillory occupied a prominent place. The 
last to stand in this unenviable position was a 
man named Bossy. He had been tried for i^er- 
jury, convicted, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion for seven years. Before transportation he 
was to he confined in Newgate for six months 
and to stand in the pillory for one hour. This 
sentence was carried out to the letter, and on the 
22iid of June 1830 Peter J. Bossy stood up on 
high like ‘unabashed Defoe.’ 

One of the most gruesome sights was the old 
graveyard of Newgate. This was situated between 
the prison and the court-house, so that every 
prisoner who passed from tlie one to the other 
literally walked upon the graves of the criminals 
executed there during more than two centuries, 
I have known of at least one man who walked 
over those rough flagstones on the first day of 
one mouth, and was put underneath them liy 
the first day of the next, or thereby. This 
hideous passage was roofed over with iron netting 
— .from -which it received the sobriquet of Bird- 
Cage Walk — and was flanked on each side by higli 
stone walls. For a long time my mind was exer- 
cised in deciphering the great numljer of letters 
cut in the side-wall. These, I afterwards learned, 
were the initials of the names of those buried 
there. In more than one instance I have traced 
out a whole name — for example, ‘ Flowery 
Queen,’ &c. 

To the iniinitiated it may ai:>pear impossible 
that such a large number of interments could 
take place in this very limited space. The ex- 
■ planation is that quicklime was always thrown 
in with the remains, wdiich soon disappear under 
chemical action. The depth of the graves was 


about six feet, and the place might well be called 
the ‘valley of bones.’ After the inquest was held 
the body was encased in a ‘shell’ of plain deal, 
painted black ; and into tliis the bags containing 
the lime were put. 

‘‘What is to be done whilst the new Old 
Bailey is being built ? ’ may be asked. Well,, the 
choice was between Wandsworth and Brixtoii, 
formerly a military prison. The authorities have 
already selected the latter, and a few months ago 
Brixton Prison was opened. It may here be stated 
that seldom have so many pidsoners been con- 
fined ill Newgate as witliin the past year, nearly 
one hundred prisoners having been located there 
lately. This was probably owing to Holloway Jail, 
the usual ‘house of detention,’ being crowded. 

]\Iy earliest recollections of Newgate are asso- 
ciated with the public execution of live pirates 
for murder on the high seas ; and I can recall the 
horrible sensation experienced when, as a mere 
boy, I witnessed the dead bodies dangling in tlie 
aii\ It Avas indeed a gruesome spectacle ; and 
as I lived near the spot at the time, I suffered 
indescribable agonies on account of the hideous 
noises vhicli, during the whole of the previous 
night, converted an ordinarily quiet neighbour- 
hood into a veritable pandemonium. 

The Times commented on the subject of ‘Old 
Newgate’ thus : ‘In view of the approaching pull- 
ing down of Newgate Prison, a number of articles 
of historic interest have been transferred from the 
celebrated jail to the niiiseiini at the C4uildhai]. 
The collection contains the following ; Six volumes 
of the Police GcrMte^ 1828 to 1833 j the Lord Mayor’s 
iiiiiiute-book, 1791 ; the visiting magistrates’ book, 
1814 ; two volumes of v.isiting justices’ minute- 
books, 1843 to 1873 ; the committees’ orders from 
1871 to 1878; one set of leg-irons and four waist- 
belts ; a bust of Sir John Sylvester ; a Avhipping- 
block ; a leaden cast of the City- arms, dated 
1781 ; and four ancient chairs from the chapel. 
The ca.sts of the heads of some of the celebrated 
criminals who have been executed within the 
prison, and which are familiar to those who have 
visited NeAvgate, AA^ere offered to the GUiildhall 
Museum authorities, but Avere declined as being 
too gruesome in character. These relics haA^e 
been sent to Scotland Yard, Avhere they have 
been added to the collection of famous criminal 
curios at the xiolice headquarters.’ 

With the demolition of Newgate Avill pass aAvay 
an institution around Avhich scenes of historical 
and dramatic interest cluster thickly. 
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^ when the high dtwn slanted 
athwart the boiling ocean that the 
vessel revealed herself in 
colours, and Walters banged 
t£iAjSd!!A!l his glasses into the box with un- 
mistakable disgust. 

‘A pot-bellied old coal- wagon bound to the 
westhrd.’ 

A^es, she’s a funny old sardine-tin,’ comj)ro- 
mised Larry. ^ But she may lie a valuable boat,’ 
he added hopefully. 

‘She’s too painfully built for that,’ subtracted 
Walters. 

Then a hoarse shout floated down to the ilfusfer- 
p'kce on tlie streaming wind : ‘ Will you take us 
off? We ’re sinking ! ’ 

‘ Oh dear 1 ’ groaned the second mate. ‘ Tliere ’s 
nothing to be earned there Init a tin medal, and 
emphatically I didn’t come to sea for honour.’ 

To the hail of the steamer to windward the 
skipper of the MoMerpiec& shrieked reply across 
the mad seas with the siren, forged half a mile 
farther, and then eased his engines so tliat his 
vessel lost headway. He looked at the second 
mate, and then, overside at the great seas which 
Screwed upwards the jerry-tramp ; and when a 
great roller had swept the rusty side and left a 
muinentary peace in its wake, the captain spoke : 

' If you can get a crew to volunteer, go ahead ; 
but it’s a risky job, Mister Walters.’ 

‘Beggars are not choosers, and might as well 
die lighting,’ {iiiswered Walters, and grinned 
gloomily. Ho left the bridge, roused all hands, 
and arraigned them on the steering-bridge, where 
whisky was provided ]>y the skipper to give the 
sailors encouragement. Wlien the captain liad 
assisted himself generously, he proceeded from 
pleasure r,o business. 

‘There’s more wdiisky wiiere this came from ; 
but that’s got to be earned. Astern of us there’s 
a steamboat’s crowd yelling for us to take ’em 
ofli As I understand, there’s no salvage, because 
the boat’s sinking. But there’ll be a smoking 
concert at tlie Liverpool Home if you fellows do 
the right thing ; and any one bold enough to get 
only half-drowned will no doubt be awarded a 
good, solid, unbreakable medal. Don’t you think 
it ’s worth eaiiiing?’ 

However, the Jmnds appeared unanimous in ad- 
verse opinion ; they were not quite so ready to 
volunteer mauning a boat as they were to drink 
Cree whisky ; and wlien Walters had waited im- 
patiently two minutes for answer, he pitched 
upon the best man of the crowd. 

‘GrifFen,’ he said siivagel}", ‘come out of that 
guin-sucking congregation. You ’re worth three 
pounds per month, and one-half your voyage is p)s,y 


to the slop-chest. If you get drowned now instead 
of a little later on, you ’ll die to wind’ard of your 
debts ; in the other case you’ll work for notliirig.’ 

Griffen gave consent to the usurious p.roposal by 
striding across the bridge. ‘Whisky,’ he oljserved, 
‘will nerve a cliap to do anything,’ and lie cast 
fond eyes upon the bottle ; wliile Laiiy overcame 
his accpiisitive scruples and kindly ‘ took the ’int,’ 
as Griiren expressed it. 

The crowTl had been waiting for a leader, so 
that there was a full complement chosen to man 
the lifeboat. Then all hands set to work to sling 
overboard the craft of rescue, while to leeward 
the vessel in distress bleated on her whistle for 
help. Soon the lifeboat took the water, and, 
with a Iialf-coil of new three-inch line in her 
stem, dropped astern. 

The big seas caught her, and flung her into a 
chasm that yawned black and grim, and the boat- 
men held to the thwarts and 'wondered liow many 
seconds w^ould elapse before they should say 
‘ Amen 1 ’ But marvellously the lifeboat swunig up 
and over the seas, and rode them as a gi’aceful 
albatross rides Cape Horners. All the time the 
skipper watched anxiously from the poop and 
slacked the line from the bits, and sighed relief 
when the staggering craft bobbed to his ken 
every other half-niiiiute. 

‘ It ’s not exactly a yachting expedition,’ be 
defined ; and the boat shot down, down, until 
Larry shook with a teiaible fear — a.rid then bravely 
out of the smoking trough the lifeboat, clhnbed. 

When tlie line came to a finish Walters ]>iit 
out his sea-ancliur to lessen tlie drift and keep 
her head on, and for the next ten seconds no 
one knew precisely what hapjieiied. A great, 
green wall of water, wdiite-friiiged and omiiiouB, 
rose over the stem, and as some person shouted 
‘ Hold on 1 ’ an ice-biting sea snapped over the 
boat and its crew. At the limit of those ten 
seconds, Griifen, bathing neck-deep, came out of 
the salty smother and gi^asped the boat’s gun- 
wale ; and the crew hauled him aboard and laid 
him, a shivering heax>> the bottom boards. 

After many editions of this, the lifeboat, witli 
three men bailing her out for dear life, came 
alongside the steamship Smator^ from which a 
line ^vas thrown and many eager faces peered. 
Dowm ropes the Benatofs crew came swiftly, with 
death above and death below — or at least a px*o- 
mise of it. A big man was the last to descend, 
and he came as coolly as if he 'svere entering a 
ball-room. He squeezed himself on the stern 
tliw’'art and smiled, which irritated Walters. 

‘I don’t know wdiat you see to monkey at,’ he 
sxfluttered. ‘ Hi 1 shove her oli there, some of 
you, unless you want us to be swamx>od.’ , ■ ^ . 
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‘I’ve been looking for adventure,’ explained 
the big man, ‘and I’ve found it — heaps of it. 
And I am not going to look for it any more.’ 

The second mate regarded the speaker with 
appreciation. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you’ve about gone 
the -^vhole hog, Mister Quixote, and I admire 
your effort to he drowned rather than hiiried and 
so save funeral expenses. It’s a good idea, that 
adventure business ; and my devout wish for you 
is that you get an ej>itaph in the Atlantic. It’s 
a nice poetical place, isn’t it? It’s you pas- 
senger Jonahs that cause mishaps at sea, Mister 
Quixote, and that’s my belief.’ 

Then Walters addressed himself to a black- 
whiskered man whom the rescued crew treated 
with some deference. 

‘ I believe you are the SeiiatoT^s skipper 1’ 

‘I am, my lad.’ 

‘ What ’s the .matter with the bucket ? ’ 

‘She’s suffering from a chronic desire to sink.’ 

‘Been in collision?’ 

‘Yes. I think we must have struck something 
below water ; perhaps a sunken wreck. Anyhow, 
whatever it was, it punched a big hole in her 
under the engine-room.’ 

‘Much water in her?’ 

‘ Half-way up the cylinders and bunkers ; the 
engine-room ’s fairly drowned.’ 

‘But her Himsoll’s well above water.’ 

‘That may be.’ 

‘Any cargo in the holds?’ 

‘Nothing. Ballast for New York.’ 

‘How long do you suppose she’ll swim?’ 

‘A few hours.’: 

Then the lifeboat came to the side of the 
Made^'piecey which vessel had hung handy to lee- 
ward to pick up her crew. 


AEBY’S face was decidedly long as 
he glanced out of the chart-room 
at the white hail and wind-stiualls 
driving madly from the flaked hills 
in the westward. 

‘ It ’s something more than desperate,’ he said. 
‘We’re barely provisioned for ten days longer, 
and now there ’s tweiity-tw'o more mouths to 

..■feed.’.,"':'.."'. 

Naturally enough, with a minus quantity of 
dividends, the owner could ill supply the Master- 
pkm generously. 

• ‘It’s hard lines on yon,’ said the salved pas- 
. aenger, antd then dived to the shelter of the 
weather -dodger, where Walters kept a lookout 
and made poetry upon this life of torment. 

Two miles astern the Senator rolled in the long 
scifis like a huge bucket, and buried her well-decks 
at interyal34 Eight hours had elapsed since her 
■desertionj, and . still she did not appecar to settle 
deeper in the water. 


‘It’s quite time she sank,’ said Walters, ‘accord- 
ing to her skipper.’ 

The second mate lost eyes for reality. Salvage 
gave him visions of dear-heart Nellie and a 
master’s berth ; hut salvage looked very uncom- 
fortable, not to say impossible. 

All day the Masterpiece crawled west at a 
quarter-kiiot-aii-hour speed, and the Atlantic piled 
up agony and wi'oiight wholesale destruction about 
the steamer’s decks ; it tore out the eh art -room, 
carried away stokehole ventilators and all but 
|)ut out the fires, lifted the main winch from its 
deck-bolts, cracked and tore at the bulwark, and 
swept the whole business pell-mell into the sea. 
In the engine-room the big Geordie mechanics 
throttled the racing machinery, and swore at the 
fate that made them work knee-deep on the foot- 
plates ill brine. 

At 5 .p.M. Walters took over charge of the 
bridge from the mate, and glancing across the 
purple swells to where still hung the ungainly 
Senator — no deeper surely, he thought, than at 
noon — experienced a most pleasant heart- throh- 
hing which sent his half -frozen blood oozing to his 
face, and for a time he became dreamily thoughtfiiL 
Larry impleasantly awoke the second mate. 

‘Things are worse than I thought,’ he said. 
‘We’ve barely provisions for five days for one 
crew. I ’ve inspected the lazaret, and there ’s no 
doubt at all upon the matter. Still, the weather ’s 
clearing, and we’ll soon make good speed.’ 

Walters came quickly to Larr}", and said, ‘ I ’ve 
been thinking it over, and I’ve got an idea.’ 

‘Let’s hear it, man.’ 

‘ That deserted ship has all we require.’ 

‘Well, what of that?’ 

‘ Hang on to her, and when tlie sea snioothe.s 
down 111 go aboard and get yon all yoii want.’ 

‘ Surely you ’re not so mad. Tlie Senato7 \ ’s sink- 
ing. Her skipper says so, and he ought to know.’ 

‘He ought to,’ replied Walters quietly. 

Larry turned on the second mate quickly. 
‘Well?’ he said, 

‘That ship is not sinking, and I’ve an idea 
what ’s saving her.’ 

‘ Go on.’ 

‘That’s all.’ 

‘Are you sure of all you say?’ 

‘Positive.’ 

The skipper stamped upon the bridge and strode 
athwart. At last he gave Walters a decision. 

‘The chance is yours. Bing the engines down 
“slow.”’ 

They held tight to the Senator^ and the weather 
slowly fined. 

The late skipper showed some uneasiness, and 
asked, ‘ Do you mean to tow her, Captain Larry ? ’ 

‘I’ve done worse things in my time,’ was the 
response ; and the captain of the Masteipiece went 
to the upper bridge and waited for the moon to 
clear the darkness. At midnight the yellow globe 
swung over the eastern swells and sent a pale, 
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golden light shafting over the heaving hosoni of 
the Atlantic, revealing the riding the 

seas (pite conifortahiy. By the time the moon 
iiieridianed, the weatlier had decidedly improved 
and the sea gone down. 

Larry pc^rted his helm and brought the ilfa.ster- 
almost alongside the Senator^ so that the 
drippings from her sciif)pers and idate-edges could 
be plainly heard aboard the sister-tramp. The 
skipper, leaning over the rail, interro- 
gated Larry : * What do you mean to do with 
my sliip V 

‘Board her and get provisions for your crew 
and yourself.’ 

‘You’re utterly foolish. The old box won’t 
live live minutes.’ 

‘Long enough for my second mate to take her 
in hand.’ 

‘You’d pirate my steamboat?’ 

‘Not for worlds.’ 

‘I’ll go aboard too.’ 

‘With my permission. Oh no, sir; you’ll stay 
where you are.’ 

A boat %m.s put out; the lifeboat was drifting 
east in. sections ; and half-an-hour afterwards 
Walters returned with his boat loaded with tinned 
provisions. 

‘ She ’s a safe salvage,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Not a 
drop of water in the holds ; her bulkheads 
have saved her. YTiat water she has cannot be 
increased.’ 

Finally the ex-captain of the Senator was invited 
into the chart-room. 

‘Your ship’s waiting to be salved,’ said Larry. 

‘Bot!’ replied the Senator\^ master angrily; 
‘and a man’s a fool who says otherwise than 
that she ’vS perfectly unsafe.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Walters, ‘I’m off aboard. 
I ’ll see 3 am in New York.’ 

‘Stop! stop!’ cried the skipper. ‘You don’t 
mean she’s all right?’ 

‘I mean I want your apology, or your ship’s 
mine.’ 

‘ I don’t want to waste any more time,’ observed 
Larry after an interval of silence. ‘Come down 
your dignity or take the other consequences.’ 

Some time later the Senator^ secure on a double 
hawser, was towing over the gilded deep, her 
former captain on her bridge, grateful but feeling 
small. 

The pent-up feelings of the second mate found 
a sympathetic ear into which to pour their load ; 
for surely disappointment had cut him with a 
cruelly keen edge. 

‘After all the trouble and worry and risk. 

By , man ! I thought I ’d get something out 

of the business besides a tin medal and the sack. 
We’ve given that fellow our rightful salvage, and 
it broke me up to do it on account of the promise 
I made to my girl. Well—he was a shell-back, 
same as myself. Perhaps he’s already got a wife 
and youngsters. The sfilvage on that old drag- 
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astern will be a mere nothing. If I could only 
get to that rich relation of orir owner I ’d boot 
him—no, boot him isn’t strong enough — I ’d kick 
him until he was hlack-and-bliie in the face, and 
then heave him overboard. Well, never mind any 
more now ; there ’s the steward hanging the liash- 
hamnier.’ 

‘You like the Masterpiece inquired the salved 
j)assenger. 

‘She’ll do, though she’s a hog in a seaway. 
But slie gives me six pounds a month and pro- 
mises — substantial promise.s.’ 

At New York, wliere the authorities tx 3 ok over 
the Se7iator for repairs, the passenger left the 
Maderpiece and wished Walters luck. 

Some days later the tramp steamed from Sandy 
Hook, set her course in the home- trail, and after 
battling for seventeen days, berthed at one of the 
Newcastle quays. 

She had but tied up to the wharf -posts when 
a boy liaiided a note over the bulwarks. Larry 
read it xvith a lengthening face and approached 
the second mate, who was busy scouring the decks 
of lines and cork fenders. 

‘ We ’re wanted at the office,’ he said grimly, 
and stalked to his room without further explana- 
tion ; and each man, attired in Sunday rig-out, 
was despondent and miserable as he stepped on 
to Idle quay. 

‘I’m glad Nellie’s not here,’ thought Waiters, 

‘I’m thankful Be.ssie kept out of the road,’ 
added Larry. 

At the finst puldic-house the two men obtained 
courage for coming disaster, and later entered 
the steamboat-owner’s office, and were ushered 
into the presence of that gentleman, who smiled 
genially and presented a handshake of welcome 
to the mariners. He said : 

‘ J^Ii.sier Wakens, I wish to appoint jmu as mate 
of the Masterpiece for a few voyages, wlien I shall 
be pleased to promote you to master. Captain 
Larry, when the transaction of my taking over 
the 8e?iator is complete, I shall desire you to take 
charge of her, at, of coiir.se, an increased salary. 
The Masterpiece will be here only a fortnight; 
so I’d advise you both to skip and have a 
holiday while the opportunity offers.’ 

‘He’s the stuff,’ Wilters heard a voice he re- 
cognised saj", and, looking into an out-of-the-way 
corner, discovered the big passenger regarding him. 
The man came across the jirivate office. 

‘I am Mr Slade,’ he said, ‘the cousin of your 
owner, and upon ^vhom’ — the man smiled and 
put a greeting hand out to Walters — ‘you swore 
vengeance.’ 

For a moment things real faded from the eyes 
of 'Walter.s. He forgot about steaml:>oats and hard 
fate, and all the rest of it ; and in place there 
rose a vision of dear-heart Nellie hugging him on 
the quay at Newcastle and giving him, his fifteen 
pounds per month and all he had fudged, a 
glorious and longed-for welcome. 
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W A S T E. 


consideration of waste is very 

g ' interesting, whether W’e think of 

waste as meaning manufacturing 
residuum or as the result of wear 

and tear. 

Taking the first definition, it is 
wonderful how modern science has enabled us to 
utilise what in the past w’as useless and only fit 
for the rubbishd'ieap. The Romans during their 
occupation of this country worked . and smelted 
the iron ore in the Eorest of Dean^ but so im- 
perfect was their process that it has since been 
found worth while to resmelt the heaps of waste 
left hy them for the sake of the unreduced iron 
remaining in the slag. 

Amongst manufacturing processes, too, many 
instances may he mentioned of the utilisation of 
residual products formerly worse than useless. 
An example of this is seen in the manufacture 
of ordinary coal-gas. In the early days of gas 
manufacture the tar and ammoniacal licpior were 
subsidiary products of little if any value, and some- 
times even entailed a loss by reason of the cost of 
their removal. Now, however, that aniline dyes 
are made from coal-tar, the tar is very valuable 
commercially; and the ammoniacal liquor can also 
be dealt with to a profit. It is even a question 
whether in the future the gas mil not be com- 
paratively valueless, and coal distilled for the sake 
of what are now called residuals. So far is this 
already the case that, whereas in the production of 
coke from small coal it was, and in old-fashioned 
establishments still is, the custom to allow the gas 
and residuals from the ovens to burn a-way freely 
in the air, it has been found economical to con- 
struct elaborate apparatus and carefully collect, the 
residuals. Again, in the manufacture of silk; it 
was at one time the practice, after winding ofi; as 
much silk as possible from the cocoon, to throw 
. out the cocoons for use as manure, though some 
remnants of silk still adhered. In 1857, however, 
Mr Lister of Bradford (afterwards created Lord 
' ' Masliam) invented a successful method by which 
these remnants of silk might be detached and 
spun up with the rest. 

. The towns of Dewsbury and Batley, with the 
dlstnctiS round them, owe a large part of their 
V.- " prosperity to the utilisation of waste. In former 
. , days .rags were of no use whatever except for the 
■' making of paper, and for that purpose only 
.yL certain sorts were available; but now, in the 
' distnct named, thousands of tons of woollen rags 
' are every year converted into wool, and, with the 
addition ' of. more or less new wool, again spun 
, ‘ and woven into serviceable cloth. In washing 
wool and woollen cloth in the process of its 
. manufacture - a large amount of soap is used. 

' Chemical processes now enable the manufacturers 
• to recover from the soap-suds a considerable pro- 


portion of the grease of the soap, which had run 
to waste and greatly polluted the streams. 

A wonderful saving has been effected by the 
aid of modern science in perfecting old processes 
and finding out new ones with the object of 
doing the required work more thoroughly, and 
that with less waste of the material manufactured 
and less expenditure of fuel. The very refuse of 
our great cities is burnt, instead of being collected 
in heaps dangerous to health, and the heat pro- 
duced is utilised. Cheap fuel is, however, an 
important factor in the utilisation of waste. Most 
of the regenerative processes are carxied on largely 
by the aid of heat ; hence the life or extinction 
of a useful process depends frequently on the 
facility for procuring cheap fuel. Small establish- 
ments for the treatment of manufacturing refuse 
spring up when coal is cheap, but are nipped off 
by a rise in the price of fuel, wdien, as often 
happens, there is no considerable increase in the 
value of the commodity recovered or produced. 

The gradual wearing away of a thing by use 
or decay is pur second definitioix. Chemists tell 
us that it is impossible to destroy any thing. We 
may cause new combinations amongst the ele- 
inentary suhstanees of which a thing is composed, 
or add some further clement to them ; Ixut thougli 
the apparent form of the object may Ixe changed,, 
or even made invisible, the elements still exist. 

Over and above chemical "waste of this kind, 
however, a wonderful amount of solid nialter 
disappears, for all practical purposes, liy mere 
wvear without any chemical change. Take, for 
examine, one of the great iiiain roads whicli run 
through England, and have followed more or less 
their present lines for the greater part of a thou- 
sand years, Year by year the road is coated and 
repaired by the application of thousands of tons 
of material of various kinds. To coat a broad 
main road something like a ton of stone per 
lineal yard is required. This coating, taking 
froxn one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
tons of material per mile, may he done every 
three or four years where there is heavy traffic, 
and yet what becomes of it all? The road does 
not get higher and higher, till, from being on a 
I level with the country round about it, it forms 
a ridge across the landscape ; but if not, what 
becomes of so much solid rock and earth 1 The 
rock is, doubtless, ground into mud ; but this is 
I usually scraped off and kept in heaps at the side 
! of the road, to he used at the next coating to 
i hind the broken stone. One explanation of the 
! gradual disappearance of road metal is that it 
j blows awaj'- in dust ; hut this seems rather a weak 
i explanation to give for the disappearance of a 
I thousand tons per mile of road in, say, five years. 

! The wear and tear of a railway is another 
1 instance. In the early days of railways, when 
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iron I'ails were iised tliey constantly needed re- 
newingj being worn out by tbe liglit rolling-stock 
of tliose days. Even now, when steel rails and 
steel wlieebtires are used, tlie wear and tear is 
very great. Doubtless the clieniical action of the 
air, in rusting tbe bright surface of the rail in 
damp weather, does something ; but the real wear 
is much more than this ; and it must be remem- 
bered that tile wear is mutual between the rail 
«and the. tire, and that the friction between the 
two is tremendous when a train running at a 
good speed is brought up by a powei’ful continnous 
bralce, greatly retarding the revolution of almost 
every wheel in the train. Where, then, does the 
steel of the rails and tires go tol Ax^e we to 
suppose that geologists in the distant future, when 
railways have been abandoned in favour of llyiiig- 
machines and forgotten, will be puzzled by a net- 
work of thin bands of iron ore spread over the 
country 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has almost 


every year to ask Parliament for a grant to 
repair the waste of the gold coinage. In 1890 
this loss amounted to about two thousand pounds. 
The mere transit of a box of gold coin from the 
Bank of England to Edinburgh or Duhliii entails 
an apj>reciable loss of weight by the coins rubbing 
one against another. If this is so when the coin 
is carefully packed, how .much greater must the 
wear he in the rush and bustle of busine.ss, when 
money is roughly thrown from till to counter 
and back again, and subject to constant friction in 
purses and pockets 1 Where does all the gold and 
silver go to ? One might expect a Lombard Street 
dust-cart to have more gold in it than many a gold- 
mine lloated with a most entrancing prospectus. 

To our sorrow, we know hoxv fast our clothes, 
and especially oui' boots, wear away. The amount 
of w^aste in individual cases is small, hut in tbe 
aggregate enormous. 

The mud of our great cities must be of 
wonderful composition ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


S^EBHAPS the lists did not come 
out after all to-day/ said the 
xninistei*, looking nervously up 
from tbe book he was reading. 
‘I think he would have tele- 
graphed if they had come out,’ 
hi a,dded. It v^as tlxe third time since supper 
li\ut he had volunteered the remark, and cumh 
time it had brought Lesley’s thox.xghts Ixack wdtli 
a rude slujck of seif-reproach to her uncle’s need 
of coiiBolation. 

The oil-lamp on the table iiimg its light on 
to the pages of the book she was reading ; but, 
though her eyes skimmed the words, no sense of 
their meaning invaded her mind. 

* No, they cannot he out yet, or he would 
certainly have uired,’ she agreed for the third 
■time. 

‘He has never failed to do so before,’ said the 
minister; ‘but then it was always honours, and 
lie has warned me repeatedly in his letters of 
late not to expect too much this time. It is 
strange what difficulty the lad seems to have had 
with this last exaniinat.lon, when most men liiid 
it childVpkiy after the others.’ 

A still sharper pang of self-reproach went 
through Lesley’s heart a,t his "words. 

Slxe had only lately begun to realise the nature 
of her intluence over her cousin, the events of 
the past spring having rendered her clairvoyant 
about such matters. But the knowledge did not 
persuade her to mercy ; on the contrary, it seemed 
to have a hardening effect upon her thoughts of 
him, which ; was betrayed but too plainly in the 


fexv and scanty letters now representing their 
once copious correspondence. Oh, what a traitor 
she had felt wlxen again and again she liad been 
called upon to join in the old man’s glad anticipa- 
tions of his boy’s final triumph, knowing that in 
her heart was nothing but a sick dread at tbe 
l>rospect of bis victorious bome-coming ! IIo^v 
could sbe deny bim what he had been w'orking 
for so zealously all these years'^ No. At all 
costs to herself she must fulfil her obligation 
and go through with her share of the tacit bar- 
gain which had existed between them from 
the commenceTneiit. The loixging to escape had 
been growing and deejjeuing within her every 
week which brought the dreaded event closer. 
Visions of herself as a hospital nurse, a governess, 
a lady’s companion, iioated enticingly before her 
eyes — the most menial servitude appearing glorious 
freedom in comparison with the inevitable future ; 
l)ut her conscience, like a strong 'wall, barricaded 
her about, shutting her off for ever from tbe joys 
of independence. 

Silence had fallen once more upon the little 
room — the tense, nexwous silence of expectation, 
wdien suddenly, as if in answ^er to the mute desire 
of Hie occupants for something to liappen, the 
door quietly opened, and there ^vas John upon 
the threshold. 

At first sight of him Lesley recoiled in horror, 
for as he stood s^vaying to and fro, clutching at 
the lintel for support, be had all the appearance 
of a drunken man ; but the moment he spoke 
she knew she had "wronged him. 

‘ Father 1 Lesley 1 ’ he ejaculated, and then 
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stopped ; something seemed to be gripping his 
throat and choking back the words he would say. 

‘I have failed/ he added hoarsely at last. His 
eyes were burning out of the clay whiteness of 
his face, and his clothes hung in loose folds on his 
once stalwart figure. 

Lesley remained riveted to the spot, her gaze 
fixed in uncomprehending fashion on the spectacle 
of misery at the door. The whole scene seemed 
to her like a petrified nightmare. Surely— surely 
it could not be true — this dreadful ironical 
response of Heaven to all her past rebellious 
longings. 

‘Railed V echoed the minister, who had risen too 
at the opening of the door, and now stood erect 
and rigid by the table, his lips mechanically re- 
peating the fatal announcement in vain endeavour 
to bring home to his mind the meaning of the 
word. ‘ Failed ? ’ 

'‘Ay, failed— the gold medallist a stickit 
niinisteiV cried John in a voice of misery. ‘Oh 
Lesley, girl, for pity’s sake say something!’ he 
added, turning almost fiercely on his cousin. 
‘Don’t stand there glowering at me with tliose 
frightened eyes. I ’m not asking you for any- 
thing, God knows. Why, girl, you should be 
rejoicing. This night you ’re free— free ; and 

I ^ His head went down on his breast, and 

Ids voice died away in an inarticulate murmur. 

Then for the first time Lesley realised the full 
significance of the tragedy. Ris words, piercing 
straight to her heart, brought about a total 
revolution in her feelings : all the dread and 
rej)ulsion of the past few weeks were swallowed 
up in an absorbing love and sympathy. 

Great tears of remorse welled into her eyes. 
She was hardly conscious herself that she was 
■crying ; but John, raising his head again, became 
-suddenly aware of it. 

‘ Oh lassie, don’t greet ! ’ he exclaimed with 
passionate contrition, his own grief melting at 
.'Sight of her distress, ‘There, there— foolish 
•cry-baby that you are,’ he went on, patting her 
tenderly on the shoulder as he spoke, and gently 
drying her eyes with his liandkerchief ; but the 
memory of the many other times when with like 
tender administrations he had comforted her 
childish griefs made Lesley’s tears fiow all the 
;:f aster. . , 

‘ Ah, poor lassie ! poor wee thing ! ’ he continued, 
looking sorrowfully down at her. ‘I ken fine 
how the skies rain sometimes for relief wdien the 
day is at its brawest,’ he -went on, relapsing into 
his boyish vernacular, as if the past had truly for 
the time being supplanted the ■unhappy jmeseiit. 

‘Let her weep, man,’ put in the miiiistei'’s 
•voice sternly; ‘it is natural that she should. 

' Tears bring comfort, to women ; but men have no 
such outlet for their griefs/ he added bitterly. 

‘ Ho, poor dad ; it ’s hardest of all for you/ 
.said John, taking a few steps over to where the 
old man still stood immovable by the table. He 



staggered a little as he walked, and clutched 
aimlessly at a chair in passing ; but neither 
Lesley nor Tier uncle noticed the fact. Both 
were too absorbed wdth their own grief. 

‘ I was never clever like you, dad/ he pleaded, 
laying his hand with a little wistful gesture over 
his father’s. 

‘Merciful Providence 1 the lad’s fevered,’ cried 
the minister, coming to himself with a start. 
‘Laddie, are you ill? You’re burning like a 
furnace,’ 

J oliii smiled vaguely, raising liis other hand 
to his head in a bewildered fashion. ‘ I ’ve been 
burning in hell so long, it ’s little wonder,’ he 
said. ‘ Oh father ! — Lesley ! — I think — I must say 
good-bye — now,’ and he fell in a prone heap on 
the little horsehair sofa. 

For many days after that awful home-coming 
John lay unconscious to the summer world about 
liim, ill a mysterious region far removed from 
the utmost reach of tender human voices, nlone 
with the imaginary demons conjured up by his 
diseased brain. There day by day he wrestled in 
mortal conflict with his unseen foes, and only by 
bis muttered ravings were the anxious watchers 
by his bedside able to gauge the full extent of 
the torments he was enduring. 

The one word failure ■was never off his lij^s. 
‘ Failed 1 failed I ’ he 'would repeat again and 
again, with niQiiotonous insivsteiice, and then would 
burst forth into unintelligible wanderings tlirough 
the mazes of which his listeners could catch but 
distant glimpses of the truth. ‘It was only at 
the end, I tell you,’ he would cry ; ‘ she was 
mine till then. But God pulled the hardest. 1 
knew He would— He had so much on His side — 
that beautiful room, with all the book.s and the 
carpet — like velvet — and they had taken away 
mine when T got home that night — the strip liy 
the table : iny chair had made a hole in it, and 
Mrs Fasson was angry. But they all said God 
had a hard heart. He hanged Jane Silence, you 
know.’ 

‘ Lesley ! Lesley ! ’ he cried on another occasion 
when tlie girl was seated alone by his bedside, 
‘that day I took the thorn out of your finger 
yon kissed me, little sister ; but I said sweetheart 
under my breath ; that was before the awakening. 
Oh ! I have had such awful dreams, Lesley. I 
dreamt I had failed,’ and his voice trailed away 
in a dry, hopeless sob. 

At first Lesley had hardly been able to control 
herself as she listened to the wild outpourings 
of his tortured brain, every word of whida seemed 
to pierce straight to her heart ; but by degrees 
the stoical des^^air of the penitent took hold of 
her, and she would sit by the hour calm and 
apparently unmoved in the endurance of lier 
punishment, 

At last, one day when the doctor had gone, 
leaving a well-nigh hopeless verdict behind. ■ him, 
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Jolm, wlio bad been lying still and silent for 
longer tlian usual, opened bis eyes, and Lesley 
saw in them for tbe first time since bis illness 
the light of reason. In an instant she was down 
on her knees by the bed, ponriiig out the con- 
fession of lier pent-up love and misery. If only 
she could disabuse his mind of this reproach of 
failure all might yet be well, and surely this 
God “given opportunity had not been sent in 
vain. But the awful days and nights of mental 
torture had made too deep an impression on 
his mind to be wiped away in a few moments; 
and, despite all her vow.s and protestations, tlie 
anguished expression still lingered on his face 
like a reflection from the gates of htdl through 
which he had just passed. 

At last a glimmering dawn of liupe in his 
eyes rewarded her appeals, spurring her on to 
further efforts. A few moments later she burst 
impulsively into the study where the minister 
was seated in a dejected attitude by the table, 
his head buried in his hands. 

‘ But have you counted the costs ? ’ he asked 
sternly 'svheii he had listened in silence to her 
wishes. ‘I would do anything to preserve his 
life ; hut Ave cannot tell — it may be God’s will 
to take him from us.’ 

But Lesley was in no mood to count the 
costs ; her whole idea was to make ex])iation 
for the terrible consequences of her ingmtitude. 
* Come — come 1 Oh, come quickly 1 ’ she cried 
witli frantic impatience, ‘ Why, he is better 
already, and — Avho knoAvs'?— if he feels AA^hat it is 
to he happy again he may recover. Oh, come ! 
come at once 1 lie Avill never belitwe it till he 
hem’s you say the words.’ 

Ho the minister folloAved her to the sick-room, 
and tliere in a foAA^ moments more Lesley 
Gordon and her cousin Avere made man and 
Avife. As the brief ceremony came to an end 
a contented smile crept over the sick man’s face, 
and with Lesley’s hand in his he AA’'as soon sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

Tavo da^'s later a notice of the strangely 
solemnised marriage appeared in the Scotsman, 
L(.»rd Coalstoiiii read it at breakfast, and laid the 
paper doAvn quietly. 

‘Lady Marjorie,’ he said, addressing himself 
to his guest, ‘do you remember a concert, -Avlien 
Ave Avere at Barhulican long ago, in aid of 
ministers’ widoAvs, and a minister’s niece Avho 
sang a Scotch song at your request?’ 

‘ At youivS, ratlier,’ slie corrected ; ‘ and it Avasn’t 
so long ago at all. Of course I remember.’ 

Bhe spoke pettishly. It Avas the last diiy of 
her visit, and she had bejMmie impatient of lier 
host’s dilly-dallying methods. 

‘To me it seems ages and ages,’ he returned 
abstractedly. 

‘And Avhy do 3^011 ask?’ put in Lady Cariston 
fiAjm behind the coffee-urn. 


Lord Coalstoun gaA^e a start, and then uttered 
a short, half-apologetic laugh. 

‘ Oh, only that I see in this morning’s paper 
she has taken the first step tOAA’ards qualifying 
for a future share in that night’s profits,’ he 
returned enigmatically. 

‘What do you mean?’ interposed liis guest. 

Lord Coalstoun bent towards her Avitli a smile. 
‘She has married a minister, of course,’ he 
explained gravely. - 

‘How dreadfully prosaic!’ cried Lady Marjorie, 
rising. ‘ I thought you Avere going to tell us 
she had gone on the stage or bolted with the 
village sclioolniaster — that dreadful man Avith the 
blue tie. — Now, dear,’ turning to lier hostess, ‘if 
you Avill excuse me, I aauII run auny and dress. 
I don’t Avant to miss my train. Yes, do come 
with me.’ So saying, she swept from the room, 
folloAA'ed more slowly by Lady Cari.ston. 

‘And so ends romance the true and the false,’ 
said his lordship in a Ioaa’^, ruminant voice. 

That night he started on a long-projected 
journey to Baissia. 

A premature November frost held the old gray 
city in its relentless grip Avhen he returned. The 
pavements rang crisp and metallic beneath the 
feet of the hurrying foot-passengers, exhilarated 
into greater speed b^’” the familiar nip in the air. 
All day over the Castle there hung a yellow haze, 
which deepened and fell like a gloom upon the 
toAAui ill the later afternoon. 

Lord Coalstoun had broken his journey on his 
way north at Dudhope to pay his respects to 
Lady Marjorie — now Lady Marjorie MaxAA’ell — and 
the young laird, lier husband. The flying visit 
left iiini absolutely unmoA''ed. Not so his hostess. 

‘ Poor Coalstoun ’ — he Avas alAA*ays poor Coalstoun 
to her after that — ‘no doubt he had felt her 
marriage dreadfulW. He had aged years in a 
fcAV months. After all, AAdien a man has remained 
single until his time of life, it is safer not to 
think of matrimony at all,’ she confided to her 
very youthful spouse, AA'ho agreed Avith her laconi- 
cally, as he ahvays did Avith eA^erything she said : 
it saved trouhle—a fact he had discovered eYeii 
in his feAv short AA^eeks of matrimony ; and if he 
did happen to liaA^e opinions of his oavii on the 
subject — AAdi}", he could keep them just the same. 
Old or not, Coalstoun AA^as a deuced fine fellow, 
and the woman who got him might say grace 
Avith a thankful heart. 

Certainly Lord Coalstoun had aged, though 
Lady Marjorie -wm mistaken as to the reason. 
His hair AA^as grayer by far, and the lines round 
his mouth had deepened ; but the Aurile force of 
his . personality Avhich. had always constituted his 
chief attraction to both men and Avomcm remained 
undiniinished ; it was if anything rather increased 
ami intensified by the rubs of fortune. 

Whatever the condition of his feelings, his first 
.evening at home found him in harness onee more, 
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and settled down in the shaded sanctity of the 
library before the inmiense arrears of correspond- 
ence which had accumulated during his absence. 
The house w-as very quiet — after the din and 
rattle of months of incessant travel it seemed ! 
to him almost oppressively so — and he welcomed 
with some degree of pleasure the roll of the car- 
riages over the cobbly stones as they rounded 
the crescentj bearing the guests to a dinner-party 
which was taking place a few doors off. He w’as 
conscious of that very human weakness which 
inconsistently desires to do nothing the moment 
a long-coveted ox)portimity to do much offers 
itself. 

Still, he was not the man to allow his vagrant 
fancies to overrule his conduct, and he wrote 
steadily on until a knock at the door provided a 
legitimate interruption. With a sigh of relief he 
laid down his pen and turned half-round in his 
chair. 

young lady, my lord,’ said James, whose 
training was gradually adding discretion to his 
many .other virtues. ‘No, my lord, she won’t 
give no name,’ as his master interrupted him 
with an abrupt query ; ‘she said as ’ow I was 
to tell you it was a minister’s widow, my lord.’ 

‘ Show her in,’ was his lordship’s curt command. 
But he did not turn round at once; instead, he 
remained with his back to the door, bending 
over his table, and pushing the papers upon 
which he had been engaged liitlier and thither 
in an aimless fashion until a soft swish of 
feminine draperies warned him that he was no 
longer alone. 

Then he straightened himself and faced round 
abruptly. 

For a moment there was silence. 

‘ Is this a Jest ? ’ he asked at last, indicating 
the girlish simplicity of his visitor’s attire. 

Lesley smiled sadly. ‘It would be a poor jest,’ 
she said. ‘It -was one of luy husband’s wishes 
that I should not — not wear black.’ 

Lord Coalstouii winced. 

‘When did he die?’ he asked in a conventional 
. tone, his tired eyes scanning with relief every 
line and curve of her graceful figure, and d-welling 
'thankfully on the vivid beauty of her face. 

‘A long, long time ago,’ she returned. 

■ He started. ‘ But you were only married on 
the loth of July — four months ago to-day,’ 

:'v *And he died on the 18th,’ said Lesley. 

‘My God ! then it was a deathbed eereniony.’ 
There -was a note of triumpli betrayed in his 
. voice in spite of himself. 

' ' did not know he was dying,’ she explained 
; in a Ipw, monotonous voice. ‘We were engaged 
- always* Neither of our lives would have been 
• complete if we had not married.’ 

- She repeated the short sentences anechanically, 
like, a lesson learnt by rote — though even as she 
'spoke a pang, of the old remorse which she would 
carry to her grave shot through her. 


Lord Coalstomi observed her closely the -while ; 
but, whatever his thoughts, he suffered no sign 
of them to appear upon his face, and she con- 
tinued hurriedly : 

‘ Yon know that he had failed ; but the day 
after his death came a letter from the ITniversity 
Court saying that as it was only in one of the 
smaller subjects, and as he had done so well in the 
others, they had agreed to pass him. So he -was 
a minister after all, though he never kne-w it.’ 

There was a pause, 

‘Ah, well! you have had your loinaiice, and 
it is over,’ remarked Lord Coals tonn at last. 
‘ And I have had mine, and it is over,’ he added 
in a lower tone. ‘We must both of Us start 
afresh. It null be easy for yon — you are young ; 
but for me who am growing old ’ — with a little 
reminiscent sniile““‘it will be less easy. It is a 
difficult matter to make old love grow" round a 
new name ; but wlien it is only the name that 

is new ’ he continued abstractedly, then broke 

off. 

‘Do you remember my sudden interest in 
ministers’ widows tbat first day I called at the 
manse,’ he began again abruptly, ‘wlieii you 
told me about the concert ? I know" you thought 
I w'as joking ; but I assure you, though 1 had 
never given them a thought before, I seemed 
suddenly to feel a presentiment of future interest 
in— wveil-~-one at least.’ 

He fiuislied with an interrogatory glance at 
Lesley. 

She coloured faintl}". ‘Yes, I remember,’ she 
said. ‘My uncle has been very ill ever since,’ 
she continued in a somewhat constrained voice, 
ignoring his former allusions. ‘I liave been 
nursing him ; but he is better now", and I bare 
come to Edinburgh to pack up the things Jolm 
left behind him and take them home. The day 
lie died he WTOte a few- lines to you, and made 
me promise to give you the letter with my owm 
hand. I wmuld have sent it by j)Ost otherwise, 
as I have not had time to get awny before : tbat 
is my only apology for my intrusion to-night.’ 
She handed hini the letter as she spoke. 

He took it from her and laid it down on the 
table. V 

‘I only arrived from Eussia this afternoon,’ 
he remarked, with apparent irrelevance ; ‘ and 
to-inorrow" I go to Barhulican,’ he added, a gleam 
ill' his eyes. ' ■ , 

Lesley coloured again. ‘You have bought the 
place, have you not?’ she asked, striving to speak 
conventionally. 

‘Yes,’ he rejoined. ‘I bought it because it is 
the brick and mortar personification of a certain 
airy castle of mine. My Castle of Indulgence 
I call it — the home of my illusions. I am glad 
I did so iiow". The deed has brought good 
fortune w-ith it’ 

‘And I am glad too, for your sake,’ she con- 
ceded ] ‘ but I will not interrupt you any longer.^ 
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She turned to go as she spoke, but he hastily 
interposed. 

^ Allow me just to read this first, and then I 
will see you home.’ He took up the dead man’s 
letter as he spoke. 

^Oh no—iiol’ cried Lesley in a pained voice. 
^ I would rather not -wait. There is no need for 
you to see me home. I am accustomed to 
looking after myself —and — I am tired,’ 

‘Let me see you in my chair first,’ ha said, 
the old peremptory idng in his voice. ‘ Come,’ 
he added, taking her hand in both his. ‘This 
is my house, and you must do my bidding.’ His 


will seemed to be dominating her— rendering her 
powerless to struggle against it. ‘There, that is 
right. Bit down. Oh, what a long time I have 
waited for this ! And I will tell you a wonderful 
story about the future’— he leant over the: back 
of the chair as he spoke, and taking Iier face 
between his two hands, he turned it up to his 
own — ‘of how Lesley married the Law' lord,’ he 
went on in an ever deeper, more tender tone, ‘and 
liGW they both lived happily, shall we say — what 
a poor thing a vocabulary is, child !— in a heavenly 
place wdiich is called BarliulicaB, ever after.’ 

THE Em 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

jllE British Association opened its 
seventy - first session at Belfast, 
under the presidency of Professor 
James Dewar, wdiose name is so 
well known, more especially in 
connection with the low- tempera- 
ture researches which have occupied the attention 
of science during recent years. His puesideiitial 
address ^vilL be highly valued as an exhaustive 
history of the gradual approach by the march of 
laiowledge to the absolute zero. The last time 
the Association met at Belfast w'as in 1S74, wdien 
Proiessor Dewar’s predecessor at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Professor Tyinhill, w'as president. There 
has been a good attendance at Belfast this year, 
and many questions of interest have been dealt 
w'itlL Prf)fessor Armstrong’s pa, per on educational 
reform will naturally attract much attention at a 
time when tbe same matter has so recently formed 
the subject of parliamentary debate. He conflemiis 
the modern system of teaching, and contends that, 
as progress depends upon research, the spirit of 
research should be the dominant force in our 
educational methods. The tendency of the modern 
system of education vras, he considered, to kill 
the \evy power upon •which the progress of 
the world depends. He blamed the Education 
Department for having allowed the present method 
of teaching, as pursued in our Board schools, to 
grow up, and he advocated a root-and-branch 
reorganisation of the enti3?e system. 

OLD SHIPS. 

Lik<.‘. all other mundane things, a ship has its 
limit of serviceable life, however strongly it may 
be ]>uilt, and sooner or later it finds its -way 
to the shipbreaker’s yard. Nelson’s old flag-ship, 
the Vkkji% is of course an exception ; and "while 
it is undoubtedly the oldest w'arship afloat, great 
pains are taken that it shall not fall into a state 
of decay, large sums l>eing spent upon its main- 
teuance. The life of a first-class wooden ship may 


be reckoned at one hundred and twenty years. 
Iron ships should last longer ; but improvements 
in their construction have come so rapidty that 
these ships get obsolete long before they perish 
from old age. The oldest steamer still in active 
service appears to be the of Cardiff, •whose 

years number seventy-one. We have no means of 
ascertaining the age of the oldest wooden shij) 
afloat ; but within recent years we have seen at 
Ramsgate a picturesque old ship whicli brought 
timber from Norway, and -svliich was so ancient 
in appearance as to at once challenge remark. 
It may be assumed that such an old-world relic 
could not l:)e entrusted with any other sort of 
cargo. A wooden ship carrying wood can be 
trusted to float under any conditions. 

HUGH, MILBIilR, 

The celebration of the centenary of the birth 
of Hugli. Miller, which took place at Cromarty 
recently, was a significant testimony to tlie 
loving regal’d in "which that great geologist is 
held by his compatriots. Although times, and 
-ideas too, have changed with regard to many 
matters on which he wrote more thari half-a» 
century ago, his books •will always repay perusal, 
so fresh are they with the breezy air of hill, 
dale, and seashore. Well might Sir Archibald 
Geikie say of him : ‘ He clothed the dry bo-nes of 
science with living flesh and blood. He made 
the aspects of past ages to stand out once more 
before us as his vivid imagination conceived that 
they must once have been. He awakened an 
enthusiasm for geological questions such as had 
never before existed.’ It is noteworthy that, 
besides the British geologists "who mat to do 
honour to Hugh Miller’s memory, there were 
present at Cromarty representatives from both 
America and Canada and from other countries, 

A NEW EIE’E-EESISTING BUBSTANCIS. 

It is generally acknowledged by those who 
have given attention to the subject that an 
absolutely fireproof house is a thing impossible 
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of acluevemeiit, for although we may employ 
uninflammable materials in its construction, its 
contents will always present an opportunity for 
the play of flames. At the same time it must 
he admitted that our ordinary inodes of building 
construction are ojien to grave condemnation on 
account of the unprotected woodwork which forms 
the foundation of walls, fiooring, and stairways. 
Recent legislation has formulated certain rules 
which have to he adhered to by builders ; but 
we have not as yet gone very far towards the 
realisation of a fireproof structure. A demonstra- 
tion Avas recently given at the factory at Higham, 
Kent, of a fireproof material called uralite, which 
is made by the British Uralite Company. Its 
principal ingredient is asbestos, which is combined 
Avith chalk, Avat'er-glass, and other materials. The 
composition is rolled into sheets and boards, and 
can be used in place of Avood in house construc- 
tion, for roofings, ceilings, floors, and partitions. 
It can be planed, saAm, and worked Avith carpenters’ 
tools generally, like ordinary AA-ood, AAdiile at the 
same time it will stand the action of continued 
heat Avith impunity. We are Avithout any infor- 
mation as to the cost of uralite as compared AAdth 
timber, and cost is unfortunately an item of great 
importance in the adoption of any ncAv material. 

AN ATJTOIIATIO LIGHT-SHIP. 

The ordinary light-ship Avliich guards our coasts 
usually has a crew of twelve men, seven of whom 
are ahvays on board AAdiile the others are resting 
ashore. It is a lonely and dangerous life, this, 
of guarding hidden. sands and sunken rocks; for, 
strange as it may appear, it is not uncommon 
for these vessels to be run down by the ships for 
Avliose protection they exist. Possibly in the 
future the automatic light-ship aauII take the 
place of the old type of vevssel, the iicav beacon 
riding at its moorings untenanted. Such a ship 
has recently been established at the Otter Rock, 
Islay, on the Avest coast of Scotland, and it remains 
to be seen whether its performance is equal to 
promise. The idea of such a ship seems to haA^e 
been suggested by the gas-lighted buoy AAdiicli iioav 
finds employment in so many places. The iicav 
ship carries a light on its mast AAdiich is visible 
for about tAvelve miles, and this lam]) is fed Avith 
corapres.sed gas carried in tanks in the hold of 
the vessel. The lamp Avill burn for many mouths 
■y; - . Avithout attention, and the gas -supply is so 
arranged that on its AA^ay from the tank to the 
. ; V lamp it Avill actuate a lever Avhich rings a power- 
ful bell. Thus through the medium of Iaa^o senses 
‘•t, . the mariner is Avarned from the vicinity of danger 
‘ ^ ‘’.by automatic means. 


/ • ■ HOBINSON CEUSOE’s ISLAND. 

If any one would care to folloAV the example of 
that idol of boyhood, Robinson Crusoe, he has 
now the chance of doing so, for Juan Fernandez, 
. the island. upon which Crueoe and Ms man Friday 




were supposed to go through such thrilling expe- 
riences, is now, so to speak, ready for occupation. 
The island, Avhich lies six hundred miles to the 
west of Valparaiso, belongs to Chili; and the 
Government are noAV arranging to make it one of 
their provinces, and to establish there a local civil 
government. The island is about fifteen miles 
long by eight miles broad ; and it has at one 
side a good harbour. Its commercial advantages 
have not been overlooked, for a large canning 
factory has been established for the utilisation of 
the lobsters and crabs Avhich are found on the 
island in inexhanstible quantities. There are also 
plenty of fur-seals to be found there, which the 
laAV alloAAAS to be killed from March to NoA^ember, 
the skins finding a ready market at Valparaiso, 
Avhence they are shipped to Europe. Land can 
be acquired by intending settlei’s on the island 
free of cost ; there is plenty of fresh AA'-ater ; 
fruit and vegetables grow A\dld, and are easily 
culth^ated ; and plenty of food-fishes can he ob- 
tained on the coast. The expenses of living are 
therefore very Ioav. We are indebted for these 
particulars to the Journal of the Society of Arts, 

PAPEE-MAKING MATEEIALS. 

Only paper of the very best quality is now 
made from rags, the bulk of that employed for 
iieAvspaper and book Avork being manufactured 
from Avood-pulp. Other materials are also coming 
into use to meet the enormous demand for 
paper, and plants AAdiich ivere at one time 
supposed to be of no economic importance 
are contributing their fibre to the maniifiic- 
ture. Among the new materials may be named 
bagasse, the refuse of the sugar-mills, formerly 
a AA^aste product saA^e that it Avas employed for 
fuel. Rice-straAV, long only used as bedding 
for cattle, is also enlisted in the service of the 
paper-maker. Spruce is the Avood now generally 
used in making paper-pulp, and of this there is 
a A^ast amount not yet draAA'ii upon in the 
Dominion of Canada, Asdiich is only waiting for 
railAvay facilities of transport. In the meantime 
protests are being raised against the quality of 
the paper made from these substitutes for rags. 
It ansAvers the purpose of ephemeral literature ; 
but there is good reason to believe that it rapidly 
deteriorates, and that books made of it aagII haA^e 
but a short life. It is soineAAdiat humiliating for 
us to have to acknowledge that our modern 
documents cannot compare in permanence Avith 
those AATitten on Egyptian papyrus before our 
own historical period commenced. 

A USEFUL FINGER-SHIELD. 

Those Avlio frequent public libraries are often 
inclined to feel some repugnance at Iiandling 
popular books of reference on account of the very 
dirty condition of the leaves ; and their disgust 
is not lessened by reflecting that much of the 
soiling is due to the common practice of moisten- 
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ing tlie finger as tlie pages are turned over. It is 
a matter of common knowledge, too^ that infec- 
tion can be conveyed by books, and it can be 
easily imagined that this very obnoxious finger- 
moistening practice is conducive to that end. 
The busy person of clean habits and clean ideas 
will therefore be thankful to hear of a rubber 
finger-stall, with corrugated surface, which has 
been introduced for their relief. Erom personal 
use we can testify to its efficiency in clinging to 
the paper with greater tenacity tlian the naked 
finger, and to tlie sense of comfort and cleanliness 
which it confers upon, its user. The cost of this 
valuai^le little device is one penny, and we feel 
sure that it will nieet with large demand. We 
think, too, that it will he found useful in certain 
industries, such as photography, where glass has 
to he constantly handled. It is manufactured by 
the Scottisli Waterproof Company, of Cockburn 
Street, Edinburgh. 

A NEW TURBINE STEAMER. 

Some time ago, when the efficiency of the 
Parson’s turbine system for steamships was first 
demonstrated, we ventured to propliesy that lief ore 
long the Cihannel service between England and 
France would see the introduction of vessels 
propelled by that method. We now learn that 
that anticipation is about to be realised, and that 
the eusuing season will see launched a turbine 
steamer which is being built for the railway 
company under whose control the . traffic is 
worked. There is no doubt that the change is 
due to the great success which the system has 
met witli on the Clyde in the hands of Messrs 
Denny of Dmnharton, The. length of the new 
ve.ssel will he three hundiwi feet, with a beam 
of forty feet, and she will be built with every 
possible convenience which may add to the 
comfort of the passengers. Thus her spacious 
deck will be covered by an overhead shelter, so 
that in rough weather the liorrors of the cabin 
may be avoided by good sailors. The turbine 
macliinery occupies so little room in conii^arison 
with the ordinary engine that there will he 
increased space for passengers. The present 
{piickest time for crossing the Strait of Dover is 
sixty “five minutes, and it is expected that the 
ne%v boat will reduce this by more than one- third. 
To those who suffer the pangs of sea-sickness the 
saving of that twenty minutes will be a great 
boon. 

THE PRICE OIP SPEED. 

The largest steamship in the world is the White 
Star liner (Mric, and a competitor with her for 
the Transatlantic passenger service will be the 
recently launched Kaiaer Wilhrhn 11.^ belonging 
to Germany. The Shippmg World has given 
some interesting comparative figures with regard 
to these two vessels, by which it will he seen 
that the highest speed can only be attained by a 
steamship at great eo.st. There are many pas- 


sengers who cross the Atlantic who are willing to 
pay a big price if only they can travel quickly ; 
and so long as this is the case ships will be 
devised for their special benefit. The German 
sliip referred to is to have a speed of twenty-four 
knots, and its engines will develop forty thousand 
indicated horse-power. The British ship, with 
fourteen thousand horse-power, will have a speed 
of seventeen knots. To obtain her extra speed 
the German vessel will require to burn each day 
about seven hundred and fifty tons more coal 
than her rival, and will require tw'o hundred and 
fifty-six more hands to do her work, the chief 
of these being mechanics, not sailors. At the same 
time, to make room for her coal, she must forgo 
tlie carrying of twelve hundred passengers and 
about twenty thousand tons of cargo every voyage. 
It will thus be seen that speed must be paid for. 


Although we too often hear of cases of food 
adulteration even in these days of inspectors and 
sanitary authorities, we are probably better off 
with regard to purity of food generally than 
^vere our forefathers, who had to be content with 
rough-and-ready methods of The 

manufacture of the commonest necessaries for table 
use is now controlled by scientific knowledge, and 
we have the comfort of knowing that if a food- 
substance bears a reputable name its purity may 
be depended iipoii. We can many of us remember 
the time when table salt, for example, would always 
cake into a solid in dry weather, and become 
moist and senn-li([uid when the barometer was 
falling : changes which were due to the presence 
of various chemical bodies generally associated with 
salt in its native state, wdiich the mode of manu- 
facture at that time failed to eliminate. We were 
thus dosed with various medicinal salts unknow- 
ingly, and no doubt suffered in consequence. 
We have I'ecently received a sample of Messrs 
Tidman’s digestive and dietetic table salt, wliicli 
is quite free from the faults to which we have 
just adverted, and is as appetising to the sight as 
it is in actual use. Messrs Tidnian’s name is well 
known in connection with the rougher kind of 
sea-salt supiplied for hath purposes. 


At the recent Sanitary Congress htdd in Man- 
chester, Sir James Crichton-Browne dealt in an 
exhaustive manner with the .subject of dust. 
‘We are,’ he said, ‘from the cradle to the grave 
encompassed by a cloud of dust ; ’ and then he 
proceeded to show the various sources from which 
the different kinds of dust had their origin. 
Part of it comes to us from space, in the form 
of meteoric dust. Every shooting-star which we 
see. slanting across the sky breaks up and finds 
its way rb dust to our earth. The volcanoes, as 
we have all been recently reminded, -send forth 
dust by thousands of tons. In the healthiest 
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places we find dust— two hundred particles have 
been counted in a cubic centimetre ; and in London 
the ixuniher totals up to one hundred and fifty 
thousand particles. The greater the number the 
more disease ; and this ctuite apart from any 
question of pathogenic germs. The dust of cities 
is made up of ail kinds of incoinpatib],e itemSj 
such as sand, soot, salt, cotton fibres, vegetable 
debris, pollen of fiowers and grasses, bits of straw, 
scales of skin, and other organic and inorganic 
fragments. Then in certain localities tliere are 
deadly iugvedients added to the ordinary dust : 
tiny particles of lead wliich bring death to 
the workers in many trades, arsenical dust which 
afiects others, phosphorus dust which attacks the 
match-makers, and the terrible anthrax dust 
wliich brings ‘.wool-sorters’ disease.’ Then there 
is the gritty dust which wears dovui the lungs 
by its irritating presence, and which is constantly 
present in other inamifactiires, TV'itli all these 
minute enemies warring against us in the air 
we breathe, it is a matter for wonder that the 
general death-rate is as low as it is. 

THE CONTROL OP RAIN. 

It is a matter of coranion knowledge that in 
hilly situations the rainfall is much above the 
average, and that a town may be so situated with 
regard to neighbouring elevations that it will 
receive two or three times the amount of rain in 
a year that falls on a place only a few miles 
distant A case is quoted in one of Professor 
/lyndairs lectures, where the rainfall of one Irish 
town amounts to fifty-nine inches, and of another 
to only twenty-one inches, the dilTerence being 
due to the action of the Kerry Jilountains in 
forcing the moist winds up suddenly to a liigher 
level, where they meet with the cold necessary to 
precipitate their moisture as rain. The lion, 
Rollo Russell has suggested that ive might control 
the rainfall artificially by the erection of iiuiuense 
walls, extending for sonie six or seven miles in 
length, and from three liundred to four hundred 
feet high. Such Avails would act as natural hills 
in diverting the path of the moisture-laden air, 
and the clouds Avould be forced to yield their 
treasures. The idea seems to be theoretically 
sound, hut the practical difficulties of building a 
Avail of such dimensions would be insuperable. 

THE NEW WATER-SUPPLY FOR EDINBURGH. 

/ The story of Edinburgh water-supply, like that 
of all large cities, is one of gradual evolution. 
The sanitary condition of the wynds, closes, and 
streets surrounding the sky-aspiring tenements of 
; the town , three hundred years ago was often 
.anything but satisfactory. When the draw-wells 
.. within the city walls became insufficient, water 
from tlm South Loch in the Meadows was brought 
in .three hundred years ago. After 1681 water 
>vas brought from Comiston, then three miles 
•outside the towm iu three-inch pipes. The 


Swanston springs were next annexed ; then 
Bonaly Reservoir ivas made, and the waters of 
Glencorse valley, or ‘Craivley,’ Avere introduced. 
A supply of five million gallons daily was secured 
from the springs in the north Pentlands, and 
the reservoirs of Clubbiedean, TordulF, HarelaAv, 
Tliriepmuir, Harperrig, and Crosswood Avere formed 
ill succession to supp.ly Edinburgli, and also the 
millowiiers on the Water of Leith and the Almond 
Avith compensation Avater. One of the first endea- 
vours of the new Edinburgh Water Trust in 1869 
was to introduce water from St Mary’s Loch ; but 
the scheme AA^as defeated in Parliament. In 1895 a 
Bill was passed to secure the water of Talla, in the 
parish of TAveedsmuir in Peeblesshire, and a drain- 
age area extending to six thousand one hundred 
and eighty acres Avas bought from Sir Graham 
Montgomery and the Earl of Wemyss at the cost 
of thirty-six thousand pounds. A light raiUvay 
of eight and a half miles AA^as formed from 
Broughton, on the Peebles branch of the 
Caledonian system, to the Talla A’-alley, Avliere a 
reservoir extending for three miles iqi the A^aliey, 
Avith a capacity of tAvo thousand seA^en hundred 
and fifty million gallons, is being formed. The 
euibauknieiit for the reservoir, in order to Avith- 
stand the enormous pressure of such a body of 
Avater, is being made very strong. At the base 
it is six hundred feet broad, Avith a core or 
puddle-trench of blue Carluke clay. The em- 
bankment, ninety feet in height, Avill staml 
nine hundred and eighty feet above sea- level. 
This reservoir, it is expected, will be capable 
of siqiplying thirty-fh^e or forty million gallons 
daily, although only from eight to ten million 
may be required at first, to give forty gallons 
per head to eacli person in a population of 
over four hundred thousand. The AA^ater-track 
extends from TAvecdsmuir to Fainnileln^id and 
Alnwick Hill (where it Avill be filtered), a distance 
of over thirty- two miles. It Avdil be lu'oiiglit by 
pipes, tunnels, and aqueducts, ^Vhen carrying 
the first instalment of eight naill.ioii gallons per 
day, the water tunnel, which is of concrete, seA^eii 
feet six inches high, and six feet Avide, Aviii only 
be flooded to a depth of two feet. The estimated 
cost Avas six hundred and seventy-six thousand 
pounds; hut the expenditure has already risen 
above that sum oufing to expensive Avhinstone 
tunnelling in the vale of TAveed and running 
sand and Avater in other sections, and it AAdll 
ultimately cost about one and a half millions 
sterling. The works have been in progress for 
seven years ; and three years may yet elapse be- 
fore their completion, Aidieii Edinburgh Avill haA-e 
a water-supply second to none in the kingdom. 

ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 

An interesting Series of experiments has just 
been carried out very successfully near Rostock, 
under the auspices of the Prussian SlinLster of 
Agriculture, in the application of electricity to 
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farm- work, a plougli and a tliraslimg - luaeliine 
being iised. These 'were of the ordinary type, the 
only difference being that they were driven, by 
electric motors instead of steam-engines. The 
motive-power had been stored np in accumulators, 
and these were taken on lorries to the spot where 
they were needed. A lorry could convey accumu- 
lators with sufficient electricity to drive the wind- 
lass for the plough during four or live hours — 
that is, for one yoking ; and during the diimer- 
liour tlie exhausted accumulators were replaced l>y 
a supply sufficient to last until the evening. The 
thrashing-machine was worked in the same way. 

The vvater-power mis supplied by a waterfall 
on a sma],l burn on the fiirm, which had formerly 
been used to drive a turbine. The turbine now 
generated electricity, and was kept running con- 
stantly day and night. 

For the farm-steading, accnmulators were not 
needed. The electricity was slm])!}^ led by wires, 
and put to various uses : in the dairy to work 
the churn, in the sheds to cut the tiiriiips, and 
in the time of sheep-shearing to work the scissors. 
The ordinary servants on the farm seemed quite 
able to use the motors, and no accident happened; 
therefore, the exjieriments were considered so 
satisfactory that the farmers generally are likely 
to adopt motor-power. In the upper, reaches of 
the Ehiiie, however, the method is different. The 
farmers of a district form themselves into a 
company, set up a turbine on the river, and 
dlstrilmte the electrical power, by wdres among 
the. farms within a radius of fifteen miles, and 
it is used when needed. 

In Germany two million five iiundred thousand 
lior-ses and fifty thousand oxen are employed in 
the cultivation of the soil ; and it is calculated 
that if tlieir labours could be d.ispensed with 
tliioiigh the use of electrical power it would be 
a saving of eleven million per annum. 

How'ever, this is practicable only in places where 
%vater-power can be had to drive the dynamo. 

There are many places in Scotland and Eng- 
land where these experiments would be as success- 
ful as they were at Eostoek. With our abundant 
rainfall and numerous streams and rivulets, and 
witli the S 3 ^stellv of accumulators, there is no 
reason why we should be behind other nations 
in the use of electric energy. Water-power is 


cheap. It can be utilised by night as well as by- 
day, and the turbine could be run continuously 
at certain seasons. The only difficulty would be 
to supply a sufficient number of accumulators ; 
but even \vith merely suffieient to provide for one 
day’s tlmishmg or one day’s ptloughing at a time, 
a great deal more work could be overtaken in 
seed-time and harvest. 

No mention, is made of the cost of such an in- 
stallation ; but it seems likel 5 ^ would cost 

less than steam-power, and it will no doubt be- 
come cheaper when it is more generally used. For 
tl'ie smaller class of inacliines like cream-separators 
and turnip-eutters the electric motor is sure to he 
mo.st useful and economical. For heavy work, 
where expensive accumulators are necessary, it will 
be different ; but most farmers would be content 
to set ixp a turlnne or to use the piower where it 
can be led. We shall watch with interest thus 
new step in the progre.ss of scientific farming. 

Consul Bei'gh reports from Gothenburg that an 
effort is being made to use electricity in agricul- 
ture after another fashion. A seed-field is covered 
by a network of xvire, and a strong (dectric 
current is turned on during nights and chilly 
days, but cut off during siiiinv and warm weather. 
The system, which is yet on trial, is invented by 
Professor Leinstroin of Plelshigfois, Finland. 


Some of the finest orchards in California are in- 
fected by w'hat is known as ‘ scale,’ the larva^j of a 
fly which multijdies with great rapidity. Many 
efforts have been made without success to rid the 
trees of this invader ; but at last Mr L hi, Clark 
has devised a. means wliich is effectual. This is 
evidenced by a pliotograpdi of two rows of trees, 
the one treated in tlie manner to be pirescntly 
described and heavy with foliage, the otlier bare 
as in winter Giving to the ravages of the scale 
insect. This ]jliotograxih was recently pi^^HLslied 
in the pages of the ScmUiJic American. By means 
of a pump the trees are first of all sprayed with 
mineral oil, a process which kills insects and larvie 
in a few minutes. This is followed by a sp»ray 
of caustic alkali, w'hieh x)revents the oil from 
having any deleterious after-effect upon the ti^ees. 
The two agents combine to form a soapy paste 
wdiich acts as a x'aluable fertiliser. 


AN- OECHAEB PEST. 


THE OLDEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD, 

^ysr ENGINE EXJILT BY aEOEGE STEPHENSON IN 1822, AND STILL AT WOEK IN 1902. 


j[T was in 1813, whilst following Tiis 
employment at the Eillingworth 
Colliery in Nortliiuuberland, that 
George Stephenson constructed his 
first locomotive, which he named 
^My Lord,’ evidently as an expres- 
sion of his appreciation of the eneouingement and 
finandal support given to him by Lord Eavens- 


w'ortli, one of the principal partners in the 
Killingworth. Colliery. The engine was x^laced 
on the Killingworth Bail way on 25th July 1814, 
and, having succeeded in drawing eight carriages 
weighing thirty tons up a gradient of 1 in 450, 
was acknowledged to be the most successful work- 
ing locomotive which had up to that time been 
constructed. 
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Despite tile complete success attending tlie 
working of the Killingworth railroad, it was not 
until some live years later, in 1819, that we first 
see Stephenson in the r61e of a railway engineer, 
as U 2 > to this period he had been employed solely 
as an ordinary colliery mechanic. In 1819, how- 
ever, the owners of the Hetton Colliery, Durham, 
decided to transform their wagon- way into a 
locomotive railroad ; and recognising the abilities 
of the Killingworth engiue-wright, they invited 
Steplienaoii to act as engineer of ; the undertaking, 
which, with the approval of the Killingworth 
Colliery Company, he agreed to do. The Hetton 
Railway was then the longest in that part of the 
north of England; it was eight miles in length, 
extending from Hetton Colliery, a few miles west 
of the city of Durham, to the shippiiig-staiths on 
the river Wear at Sunderland, and crossing in its 
course Warden Daw, one of the highest hills in 
the district. The character of the country forbade 
the construction of a line with easy gradients, 
except by an expenditure inucli greater than the 
amount placed at Stephenson^s disposal ; and as 
heavy works could not be executed, it was neces- 
sary to make the line with but little deviation 
from the natural conformation of tbe ground, and 
also to adapt the mechanical methods employed 
for the working of the railway to the character 
of the gradients, which in some instances were 
unusually heavy. Stephenson carefully drew the 
line l^etween the cases in which the locomotive 
could be usefully employed and those in which 
stationary engines were calculated to be the more 
economical. Consequently, on the Hetton line Ave 
find there Avere employed fiA^e self-acting inclines, 
the full Avagons draAving the empty ones up, and 
two inclines worked by reciprocating engines of 
sixty horse-poAver each. 

The Hetton line AA^as opened on 18th November 
1822, or nearly three years before the first juiblic 
xaihvay, the Stockton and Darlington, and on 
this date fiA^e of Stephenson’s locomotn^es were at 
Avork. The speed of tliese locomotives Avas about 
four miles an hour, each engine drawing a train of 
seventeen wagons Aveighing about sixty-four tons. 

It is of interest to observe that one of the 
stationary engines at Hetton, built by Stephenson 
in 1822 for hauling the Avagons up one of the in- 
clines, continued Avorldng until 1876, Avhen it was 
. . AAuthdraAvn after nearly fifty-four years’ service ; 

; ' also that one of the locomotiA^es built by George 
’ , : Stephenson for the opening of the Hetton Raihvay 
I ' III 1822 is, after neaidy eighty years’ continuous 
; ' , service, still at AVork at Hetton in hauling the 
coal-trucks. This is the oldest Avorking loeo- 
, , ' motive in the Avorld. It cannot be expected that 
much of Stephenson’s original work remains in 
the engine; but its general design, excepting the 
: cab, i&e., remains as originally constructed. This 

V. . is -explaixmd by the fact that at various times 
different parts have been renewed, the neAA" pieces 
-being made to' correspond Avith those taken out, 


whilst some parts, notably the steam dome, are 
actually pxortions of the engine as constructed 
in 1822. The principal dimensions of this old- 
timer are : diameter of the cylinders, ten and 
three-quarter inches ; piston stroke, twenty-four 
inches; diameter of the Avheels, three feet The 
AA^'eight of the engine is fifteen tons ; and it has a 
haulage capacity of about one hundred and tAA^enty 
tons, at an approximate speed of ten miles an 
hour on a fairly level track. 

Noav, after its long and faithful service, it is 
not surprising to learn that the engine is unequal 
to the ever-increasing demands made upon it, and 
the directors of the Hetton Colliery propose to 
AvitlidraAv it from Avork at Hetton. With peculiar 
and commendable appropriateness, tbe old relic 
Avill find a permanent resting-place in tbe Durham 
College of Science, NeAvcastle-on-Tyne, Avhere it 
AAulI be preserved for this and future genera- 
tions as a Avorthy specimen of the earliest 
period of locomotive engineering. No, 1 Loco- 
motive, now placed on a pedestal at Darlington 
Station, Avas built by George Stephenson for 
the opening of the Stockton and Darlington 
Raihvay in September 1825, and continued Avork- 
ing on the first public railway until 1850. It 
then passed into the bands of Messrs Pease and 
Partners, by whom it Avas used for colliery pur- 
poses until 1857, Avheii it Avas placed on exhibi- 
tion at Darlington. Therefore, in point of date 
of construction, and also in the number of years 
of actiA^e service, the engine used at the opening 
of the Stockton and Darlington Raihvay must 
giA^e place to the old engine at Hetton constructed 
by George Stephenson fourscore years ago. 

OCTOBER. 

How fickle now the changeful autumn seems, 

Qfiiat brings to-day the blue, tmclouded skies, 

With late return of summer’s languid dreams, 

While in her heart arise 

Old loves and longings that shall move her soon 
To drive cold storms amid her tender vales, 

And, faithless, blast her trustful flowers at noon 
With sudden wintry gales. 

When your eyes shone into my soul they made 
Fair Love to grow and blossom like a flower, 

Which now yearns outward from the deathly shade, 
But withers hour by hour. 

J, L. SlXCLAIR. 

San Antonio, Texas. 
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MY AUSTRALIAN DUCHESS. 

By Guy Boothby, 

Author of Doctor Nikola ; The Fascination of the King ; The Fed FaTs Danghter ; Billy Blnlcs-^HerOi &c. 


CHAPTER, I. 


■ Y wife declares that there are two 
good and sufficient reasons udiy I 
should not tell this story. The 
iii'st is~so I uiiderstan(i-"^because it 
________ all happened a long time ago; the 

second is because she affirms the 
oidy people it could possibly interest are ourselves 
and our cbildren. Now, it is not often that I 
disagree with my wdie, perhaps because — after a 
fas] lion women bave— she generally manages to 
get the better of the argument. In this case, 
however, I distinctly give it aa my opinion that 
she is mistaken. A good story— -though, iniod you, 

I do not in the least defend my way of telling 
it -must always interest intelligent folk. I will 
go even further than that, and say that when 
you record a womaifs heroism it becomes almost 
a malter of criminal neglect if you refuse to give 
that record to the world. 

Kow, thercddrej yon can understand why I am 
sitting here in my study on this beautiful Sep- 
tember morning, determined to Spend a couple of 
hours or so in giving you the story of my one 
and only love affidr, instead of driving ten weary 
miles to attend a x)olibical meeting in wdiich I 
do not take tbe least possible interest. What 
matter if the sunshine, as it streams in through 
the open window, falls upon some very gray 
hairs, or that that long youth, on leave from his 
regiment, now' smoking under the cedar on the 
la%vn, should give me cause to reflect that I am 
too old for the spinning of love-tales? il'ot a jot 
care I ! My heart is as young at sixty a.s it was 
wdien I wmoed and won the beautiful girl whose 
portrait by Millais hangs over the chimneypiece, 
and wliom I can now hear chatting witli her 
daughter and the vicar on the terrace outside. 

It is the law of nature that dukes should grow old 
as quickly as otlier people; on the other hand,. 

I have more to be thankful for than most men. 

^ No. ‘257.— You V. {All Rights 




So, all things considered, I must not complain. 
Now% Avith this long-w-inded preamhle, let me 
get to my story. 

It seems to me that nowadays every one travels. 
Eoyalty sails round the wmi'ld AA'itli the eyes of 
the Empire upon it, peers and mi llioiuii res think 
nothing of visiting Alaska or Fiji, ladies of fashion 
plunge into unknown continents Avitliout a male 
relative to guard them ; Avhile little Binith.son- 
Brown, late of Tottenham Court Road, tailor 
and outfitter, and Wilkins- Jones of Regent Street, 
both feel that it would be impos.sible for them to 
rest quietly in. their gorgeous vaults in ICensal 
Green until they shall have estimated, by personal 
inspection, the value of tbe Big Bell at Kyoto, 
or bai^e explored the Avoiiders of tbe Yellowstone. 

In my young days, wlien I quarrelled with my 
father in a moment of boyish passion, and went 
off to Australia in a huff, it tvas not so. The 
grand tour was a stately parade across Europe; 
Her Majesty’s re]>resentatives in our Colonies Avere 
for the moat part military men, and the soldier 
and the sailor were the only real travellers. Now 
look at the difference : my boy last year, when in 
India, went on a shooting excursion into Cash- 
mere— a coiuitr}’' whicli I am nut sure I had 
heard of at his .age— with as little concern as if 
he were AAmlldng to the home farm. 

Beyond the fact that it took me out of England, 
my reason for quarrelling ivitli my poor father 
does not in any way concern this story. One 
thing, however, I do know, and that is I have 
regretted that quarred ever since. As most people 
are aw«are, I was the second son ; Birkhardon 
being the eldest of tbe family and my fathers 
favourite. Poor Birk ! he was drowned Avhilst ' 
bathing, and that, of course, is how I come to 
figure as the heatl of the house to-day. 

- Having always had a desire for an adventurous 
life, and feeling that after what Iiad happened 
Reserved] NoV. 1, 1^02. 
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to rciiiaia in England practically out of the 
question, I went np to Loiulon, secured a berth 
in a sailing-ship on the point of leaving for 
Australia, and three months almost to a day 
after bidding Gravesend good-bye, found myself in 
Sydney, wondering wliat I was going to do next. 
Had I stated the. fact that I was Lord William 
Hurringtoii, son of the Duke of St Colurnb, and 
brother of the Alarquis of Birkhardonj I have no 
doubt I shonld have liad no difficulty in obtaining 
lucrative employment-— unfortunately a large pro- 
portion of the population of this world of ours 
are snobs ; hut I wanted to win my way on my 
own merits and without any adventitious aid. 
Perhap.s I might have made a fairly good clerk 
in a merchant's office, or have become an employe 
in a bank, with the chance of rising to manager 
later on ; but I argued that it wa.s not worth 
travelling so many thousand miles to shut one’s 
self up day after day in an office with its dreary 
routine. Then there were the goldfields — plenty 
of excitement there, and as rough and adven- 
turous a life as the heart of a young man could 
desire ; but they did not appeal to me. The fact 
of the matter was, I wanted to be among cattle 
and horses, and to know the existence of the 
stockman on the Great Plains. That was the life 
I determined to adopt. 

I had still upwards of a thousand pounds left : 
not a very large sum, it is true ; hut many a man 
has started on less and found himself at my age 
a multi-millionaire. Having settled what I was 
going to do, the next thing was to endeavour to 
hud a property. I called upon the various stock 
and station agents, but could obtain no satisfaction 
from them ; I advertised, but the result was even 
less satisfactory. Had I possessed five times the 
amount of my capital I might have been able to 
secure something like tlie description of estate I 
was in search of. As it was, I found myself to 
all intents and purposes wasting my time in 
S^^dney, with every week making further inroads 
: into my capital. 

At last, driven nearly desperate by my inability 
to find what I wanted, I determined on a bold 
stroke. I accordingly purcliased horses and camp 
equipment, placed the remainder of my money on 
deposit in the Occidental Bank, and left the city 
to seek ray fortune. Fortunately, daring my stay 
' in town I had kept my ears open in order to 
gather as much mseful information as possible. 
This stood me hi excellent stead now, for the 
; - Alack BIock.s of Hew South Wales in the early 
‘ ' sixties were far from being what they are to-day. 
- , Bushranging and cattle and horse stealing were 
/;.:cHraes as common as I understand they are rare 
V, at this moment of writing. Also, as you travelled 
farther inland there wore the blacks to be 
' reckoned with ; and, as you may suppose, they 
■ constituted a Aormutable item in the list of 
: chances it was necessary for a traveller to take. 
'AH things’ conddered, tlie settler who was willing 


to brave all dangers, and to venture out iu the 
attempt to build up for himself a home in that 
new and dreary land, deserved whatever good 
fortune he received in return. 

At length, after many wanderings, many queer 
experiences, and a few somewhat remarkable 
escapes, I f m^nd a resting-place. Yarradin, the 
station in question, was by no means a large one 
— that Is, as such properties are reckoned nowadays. 

It was, however, well stocked, well watered, and 
fairly well manned. The owner looked after it 
himself, and from him I gained an insight into 
busli-life which was destined to be of inestimable 
value to me later on. By the time I had been 
on the place a year I had won a sufficient 
measure of his confidence to be appointed an 
overseer, and within three months of that impor- 
tant event my opportunity arrived. How well I 
can remember that time! It was late in autumn, 
and every day we expected the rains to break. 
Well, as our water had held out through the 
season, we were beginning to feel a little anxious 
concerning it. On anotlier property some sixty 
miles farther down the river, we were informed 
that they were travelling their cattle in search 
of the precious fluid, and m^tnrally we had no 
desire to be forced into following their example. 
Taking one thing with another, it seemed almost 
as if my luck were bound up with that of the 
owner, for on the very day that the first down- 
pour came the man who was destined to prove 
my greatest friend in the world— a man’s %vife, 
it should be distinctly understood, is more than a 
friend — Frank Farquliar, put in an appearance at 
the station and decided my fate. As I learned 
later, he was travelling south, and from the 
moment I saw him I liked him. People may say 
wliat they please about taking a fancy to .strangers 
at the moment one sees tliem. It ha.s only hap- 
pened to me twice, and on each occasion I can with 
truth aver that I looked into the eyes of a penson 
I have loved and honoured ever since. It will not 
be difficult for you to guess to whom I allude. 

My meeting with Farquhar was a somewhat 
peculiar one. Not knowing when the rain 
would come, I had ridden out to inspect a water- 
hole some fourteen or fifteen inile.s from the head 
station, and I was still up%vards of five miles 
from home wdicii the storm, which had been 
threatening all day, burst. To give you any- 
tiling like an adequate description of it is 
beyond me. In all my experience of Australian /■ 
rains I cannot remember such another storm. 
Almost before one had time to become aware 
that it was falling, the dry and dusty track was 
a quagmire, with the deep ruts cut by the ' 
bullock-drays running like sluices wherever there 
was the least declivity. In less time than it 
takes to tell I was wet to the skin ; but you 
may be sure I did not mind that, for had I not 
the delightful certainty to console me that the 
drought had broken? 
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By the time I was within a mile of the home- 
stead the track had become so muddy and 
slippery tljat I was obliged to dismount and lead 
my horse for the remainder of the distance, 
lifting pounds of dark-brown soil on each foot 
at every step. Presently I became aware of a 
figure approaching me from the north. From 
what I could see of him he was in a worse 
predicament than myself, for the reason tliat, in 
addition to his riding animal, he was leading a 
packhorse which had plainly had about as much 
as it wanted of the road. As he came closer I 
noticed that the man was young, probably not 
more than six or seven and twenty, tall, with an 
honest and kindlj^ face, and the curliest chestnut 
hair I’ve ever seen on an Englishman. Later on 
1 found him to be a first-rate boxer, a fair rider, 
and second to none with stock generally. 

AYhen we had greeted each otlner after the 
fashion of the bush, I inquired if he was making 
for our homestead. On his ret)]ying that tliat was 
liis intention, we trudged along together; and 
this was tlie beginning of our acquaintance. 

As it turned out, the %veatber did not moderate 
for more than a week, and even then it was im- 
possible for our guest to proceed on liis way 
until the tracks had had time to settle a little 
and the creeks to fall. Work on the run diiriug 
tlmt period being praetiealhy impossible, 1 was 
enabled to see a. good deal of liim, and the more 
I did see the better I liked liim. It was not 
long before lie told me, in a burst of conhdence, 
tbe reason that was faking him south. He had 
been out to the Far West to visit a tract of 
country lie had chanced to hear of, and be was 
now on his wa}’' to Melbourne to endeavour to 
negotiate the lease from Government. Inspection 
had proved to him beyond doulit that the pro- 
perty w'as all that it had been represented to be-— 


nmre tinui equal, he deciiu-ed, to any thing lie had 
hitherto seen, and capable of carrying a large 
amount of stock, even in a poor season. Over 
and over again we discussed the mutier, and with 
each di.scnssion I found myself wishing more and 
more that it were possible for me to go into it 
with him. My capital was still lying idle in the 
Sydney bank ; I had saved iny wages, ami man- 
aged to bring off some effective deals in liorse- 
fiesh ; therefore X could now lay hands on a sum 
totalling a little over fifteen hundred pounds. 

Three days before bis departure wc walked 
down together to the new wool-.shed, which we liad 
used for the first time that year. As we went we 
as usual discussed his venture ; and. at last, unable 
to keep silence any longer, I blurted out niy wish 
that I could go in for something of the sort 
myself. He clapped his hand on my shoulder. 

^ My dear fellow/ he cried, ^ I would not wish 
to be associated with a better man. Let’s see 
bow it can be done. Have you any capital P 

I told him the extent of my resources. 

^Thafc settles it/ he answered. ‘If you ’re satis- : 
fled with what Pve told you, put it in, and from 
this moment we’ll consider oiiraelves partners. 
The lawyers can do the rest.’ 

Then we shook hands, and he went on to say 
.some nice but rather absurd things about always 
liaving liked me, and about .feeling sure that 
we .sliould pull together. After that, iu our en- 
thusiasm, we shook hands again and vowed . that 
before a year should pass over our heads Yarlej 
Plains— for that ^vas the name of the property — 
should he the finest station, not only’' in the old 
colony, hut in any of the other colonies as welL 
We were as enthusiastic and as sanguine of suc- 
cess as cliildren ; and, as this dear old place can 
bear witness, our hopes did not prove to be 
unfounded. 


AECHIBALD . CONSTABLE' AND ' HIS’ LITB.RAET.'..'EEIEN 


IWr TWO PARTS. — PART L 


lapse. of„'.;tliree-quarters of. a 


; I century is sufficient to give.; interest ■ . 

to many trifling circumstances that 
: At’.tlie moment pf vocemTence would’ 

■ ^ be ■ of. little importance. : ■f.Yhe ,iol- ^ 

lowing extracts are from a note- 
book ill ivhicli the writer jotted down the events 
of the day just as they happened, and as the 
names of several well-known persons are men- 
tioned, a perusal of the extracts will no doubt 
prove interesting. 

It was in November 1825 that a young gentle- 
man, aged tvventy-tw'o, journeyed to the city of 
Edinburgh for the purpose of studying at the 
university. He had letters of introduction to 
several well-known citizens, in particular to Sir 
, Constable the publisher, with whom, indeed, he 


made the journey northward. It is not necessary 
here to refer at length to the personality of the 
writer of the diary; but it may be mentioned 
tliat from all accounts he was a fine, liaiidsoine 
young fellow, full of spirit and intelligence. He 
had been a student in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and subsequently became a clergyman of the 
Church of England, holding an imjiortaiit living 
in one of the southern counties. The notes, 
wwittan in a simple and natural manner, show , 
that he was fond of society and appreciated 
pleasant company ; and that he was very popular 
is indicated by the w’armth of the invitations 
which were given to him. 

So much for introduction of the ■winter ; now 
for the circumstances of his times. He came to , ■ 
Edinburgh \vheii a memorable crisis was about to , 
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occur there; for it was in the early part of 1826 
that the great publishing house of Constable 
failed, drawing into its ruin Sir Walter Scott, 
whose connection with the firm through the 
Ballantynes had not been generally known. The 
commercial speculation on the part of Sir Walter 
had been induced, it is said, by ambition to 
increase his fortune for the purpose of leaving 
his family a' position and estate of importance. 
The large sums he had expended on Abbotsford 
and the comparative ease in which he lived were, 
his friends believed, provided for by the success 
his works had already obtained. The fall of the 
house of Constable was a severe shock to Scott; 
but no part of his life bears better telling than 
that which records the way in which he met the 
reverse, and how, from 1826 until his death in 
1832, he laboured until from the product of his 
brain and p»en he realised sufficient for the pay- 
meiit of all his debts, though in doing so he did 
not spare himself, and in the opinion of many 
shortened his days. 

The little word-pictures we get in the pages 
of the diary are full of interesting gossip of the 
Constable family and other persons remarkable 
and famous in their day. The opening entry 
concerns Letitia Elizahetli Landon, who is so well 
known by her initials, L. E. L. This lady uvas 
regarded as one of the most eminent poetesses 
of her time, and was a writer of consideral;)le 
repute. The sad story of the last days of the 
life of L. E. L. has ever invested her inemoiy 
with a pathetic interest ; and, seeing here the 
young girl full of the playfulness and vivacity of 
disxDOsitioii for which she was remarkable, one turns 
with pain from the thought that years after, far 
away in Cape Coast Castle, she was found on the 
morning of 16tli October 1838 lying dead on the 
door of her room. Evidence at hand seemed to 
show she sought relief from the loneliness and 
uncongeniality of the position in which she found 
herself on her arrival there with her husband, to 
whom she had been married but a few months. 

We open the diary at 4tli November 1825 : 

^Before leaving home I had a great wish to 
meet L. E. L. in London, and made many in- 
quiries as to the possibility ; yet chances seemed 
against me. But the same Being who generally 
accomplishes my lawful wishes brought about this 
also; for I am now travelling with the said 
L.\E. L. in a private carriage on her way to 
York, in charge of A. Constable, ami eagerly 
rcaughk every blossom of wit as it budded from 
■ her bowery imagination. She thinks that “Love 
Is ..predestined,” that it is the “scarlet-fever of 
the Heart,” yet positively declares that she never 
, felt the bitter arrows. L. E. L. believes there 
' are such noii-describables as “ ghosts ; ” indeed, 
Constable told an anecdote which occurred to 
= Mmself (evidently proving himself a true be- 
lieverA . I’his w^as that previous to ■ his second 
; marriage a figure appeared by the bedside, a fine 


handsome female very like his present wife. 
Good figure; but he is a Scotsman. L. E. L. 
expresses a regard for Dr Maginn, Avho, she says, 
has addressed some lines to her eyebrows.^ 

This was the Dr Maginn so well remembered 
in connection with Fraser^s Magazine. 

Miss Landon married Mr George Maclean, Gover- 
nor of Cape Coast Castle, and on her death a votive 
tablet to her memory was erected there by Dr B. 
B, Madden, at the request of Lady Blessiiigton. 

NovemheT.—^Qt out this morning at six. 
Talked very freely with L. E. L., finding fault 
with her mode of life, guarding her against her 
literary friends’ free opinions of Eeligion. She 
said she could not believe that I was so sincere 
as I professed to be ; abuses the idea of platonic 
love, yet she professes the greatest friendship for 
Mr Jerdan (friendship is platonic love when 
between the sexes) ; her friendship is built upon 
gratitude. Mr J. it is who has always been her 
best friend. “Gratitude is the memory of the 
Heart.” Thus we find it rise from a pure source, 
and so continue its course until it arrives at what 
is called Platonic love. Would not L. E. L. be 
much annoyed if I told her that her friendship 
was perhaps mixed with the passion ? Will not 
marry a medical man ; 'will wait for me five years 
(she may wait fifty) ; will not have a man wlio 
sings or plays. Dreads death, yet wishes to be 
dissected ; had an uncle who was hurled alive— 
fears the same. Is an orphan ; never went to 
school ; is supported by her grandmother ; her 
connections very good ; is going on a visit to lier 
uncle, Ilev. hir Landon, Hector, Aljbey field, near 
York. We exchanged cards ; promised to send 
her Wolfe’s Iteniains; repeated the first verse of 
my parody on his beautiful lines, at which she 
laughed heartily ; her coiwersiitiou very like her 
writings, airy and trifling, “Writings upon the 
lines of a Eainbow,” &c. We left her at her 
uncle’s this evening ; had to walk through a 
churchyard ; she felt quite agitated. She is not 
handsome— no sweetness of expression ; has read 
very little ; some Erench.’ 

Mr Jerdan here mentioned was William Jordan, 
a native of Kelso, who founded the Literary Gazette, 
and printed Jj. E. L.’s first contribution in 1820. 
She afterwards became one of Jordan’s chief writers 
and his intimate friend. Jerdan published an in- 
teresting ^ Autobiography ’ in four volumes in 1852. 

‘ "ith November. — We arrived safe at Pol ton House, 
Mr Constable’s comity seat, at seven o’clock this 
evening (this day’s scenery was particularly fine, 
and so much history connected with it). Four 
little bairns gave their fond embraces to their 
Papa. Mrs C. an agreeable, affable, lady-like 
woman — no foolish pride ; the dangliters in town. 

^Sth November. — We go to breakfast at nine. 
In a short time in waUted the two Misses 0. ; 
genteel-looking girls, not beauties ; one (Maggy) 
particularly sweet expression, reddish hair. We 
went to town ; saw Tommy Moore, a gay young/ 
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diap. Hills about Edinburgli quite white and 
bold. Returned to dinner. Mr C.'s carriage, 
a large comfortable one. 

^ 9tJi November. — Went to town again. On our 
way Mr C. said he would write to L. E. L., and 
wished I would give him a few lines. 

IMPIIOMPTU. 

I do much like thee, L. E. L,, 

The reason why I must not tell; 

But this indeed I know full well. 

That I do like thee, L. E. B. 

He repeated it to Tonnny Moore, who was de- 
lighted with it, he says. We dined with Mr D. 
Coustahle, the son, a barrister, who has a very 
line library, lie is a delightful young man, of 
such general information. We had a Uie~d4ite 
after dinner. He made a most admirable Whig- 
gish speech, delivered with inucli warmth, sup- 
ported by good arguments ; but still I remain a 
Tory. Miss C. is in town, living with him ; 
an allectioiiate, iiiterestiiig girl ; Mrs J. Ilurst^s 
character of her was faithful. We returned early. 
On our way called on H. Broster ; was sitting 
with Ids companion Mr Gout He is better, and 
was very glad to see me ; said lie would give a 
dinner on my account.’ 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the Tommy 
Moore alluded to was the son of the author of tlie 
Iruli Melodies, His mother’s sister, Miss Dyke, 
had lieen married to Mr William Murray, of 
Edinburgh, of whom we hjid mention later on. 

‘ IQth November. — A most happy day. Did 7iot 
go to town; read, talked, and had delightful 
music in the drawing-room : Isabella,” ‘‘ Bid me 
discourse,” &c, &c. Captain Basil Hall dined with 

us ; lie is the auilior of the . His good opinion 

of himself will not allow him to be so agreeable 
as he would otlierwise lie — indeed, as I under- 
stand he was; but the Scotch have spoiled him, 
and he thinks that he is a man of decided genius. 
Talking of correcting manuscript, &c., he thinks 
you c,a.iLnot pore over it too much ; but genius 
would not require this — more, would not hear it ; 
the spirit is lost. The manuscripts of Sir W. 
Scott’s lVaverlt:ii^ Monastery^ and Guy Mannering 
were produced. Wonderful manuscripts ; will bring 
at any time an enormous price. They are in good 
condition. Few corrections, wdiieh Capt. H. re- 
gretted ; but I think it proves the genius. A fine 
property for Jlr C. to leave his family, all the 
manuscripts. [These were sold in 1831, See this 
Journal.^ 1898, p. 19.] Capt, H., speaking of the 
Religions throughout the %voiid (he has been 
nearly over it all), says that the. “ Religion of tlie 
Church of England is vastly superior 1 had a 
pleasant walk with the Misses G. to Lassw'ade, a 
neigliliouring village.’ 

November. — Mr C, is atbxcked with gout in 
the foot. The Misses C. go to tovm.’ 

Captain Basil Hall, spoken of above, was the 
second son of Sir James Hall, President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. He was in the 


Royal Navy, and had travelled over the island of 
Java with Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, and accom- 
panied Lord Amherst on his China mis-sion in 
command of the Lyra^ of which he wu'ote an 
account. He was several times on a visit' at 
Abbotsford, and showed in later days great 
sympathy and lviiidiie.ss to^vards his honoured 
host. He also suggested to the Govemiuent that 
a ship should be placed at the disposal of Sir 
Walter Scott during his last illness, a request 
that was granted, and gave great satisfaction to 
the recipient. Captain Hall was a man of de- 
cided ability, and wnnte many scientific papers 
besides several Ixooks of travel. 

Several entries follow recording the doings of 
each day, one of wliich states, Read in the 
Green-House for three hours, so comfortably ; ’ and 
another mentions, ‘Mr Cadell dines with us.’ 

It will be remembered that Mr Robert Cadell 
'was a partner of Mr A. Constable’s, and had 
married his daughter in 1817. She, however, 
only lived for a year after, and he married for 
the second time in 1821. In the diary of Sir 
Walter Scott, under date 25th January 1825, there 
is written : ‘ Constable wdthoiit Cadell is like 
getting the clock wdtliout the pendulum ; the 
one having the ingennil^yq the other the caution 
of the business.’ When circumstances arose that 
caused the partnership to be dissolved, Scott held 
to Cadell, and it is a matter of history that 
Mr Cadell bought the manuscripts of Sir Walter’s 
works for eight thousand live hundred pounds, 
and reproduced the whole series with the most 
favourable results. He became very intimate 
with Scott, and according to Lockhart gave him 
‘delicate and w'atchful attention.’ He ulied in 
1849, a]id lias been described as ‘one of the most 
acute men. of business in creation.’ 

‘ Idth November . — Went to town on the Coach. 
Paid a visit to Mrs Siddons ; promise to dine 
with her on Monday.’ 

This Mrs Siddons was the widow of Henry 
Siddons, eldest son of the great Mrs Sarah 
Siddons. He owned the Edinburgh theatre; but 
when he died in 1815 it was in anything but 
a prosperous condition. His wife, Mrs Harriet 
Siddons, who had acted with success in Drury 
Lane and elsewhere, then took over the manage- 
ment, and with the constant and able assistance 
of her brother, Mr William Murray, turned it 
into a success, and was able after her lease had 
expired to retire vdtli comfortable means. She 
was highly esteemed, it is stated, in both public 
and private life, and ‘surrounded herself wdth 
friends in the Iiighest. circles of society in the 
Scottish capital’ Her father, Charles Murray, was 
an actor of some note in his day, and her 
brother William made his last appearance at the 
Adelphi, Edinburgh, on the 22nd of October 1851. 
Sir W, Scott several times alludes to him ; and 
his hrst wife, as mentioned before, was sister- 
in-law to Thomas Moore the poet. 
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^ 20i57i November . — to Lasswade Cliiirch 
alone ; poor sermon. Professor Wallace paid a 

visit. Mr Hugh Murray, the author of 

(who came out yesterday to stop till Monday), 

and a Jilr , together with myself, had some 

argunieaits on predestination. They three were 
opposed to me ; but of course it 'waa a fruitless 
one. Professor Wallace I like most; better than 
Leslie. Hugh ^lurray is a most xinassuming 
man, just as Nature sent him. 

‘ November . — Hugh Murray, the Misses 0., 

and myself go to town. Dined with Mrs Siddons ; 
saw her two sons, the younger a fine handsome 
lad of about thirteen, the other fifteen. Went to 
the theatre in the evening. Fcml Fry first night. 
Mr Murray very good ; a general favourite. The 
Beggar^ s Opem. Miss Noel a good actress indeed ; 
the company very fair. Slept at Broster’s. 

^ November . — Breakfasted with Eroster, and 

very Dined with Mr D. Constable, 

where I met a Mr Mackenzie, a clergyman of 
the Scotch Church, Yery Calviiiistic after dinner. 
We had much argument.’ 

At this point the entries end for a time, and 
a lapse occurs, for the next bears date more than 
a month later. 

‘Scotland, January 1826. — Polton House. 

— ^Tliis morning before one o’clock, ^/hile reading 
in niy room, I was not a little surprised to see 
the Butler and housemaid walk in, the former 
with a jug of Hot Pintf the latter with a tray 
having on it a glass and some biscuits. Rising 
from my chair, and according to instructions, I 
kissed the maid, shook hands with the Butler, 
drank my ‘‘Pint,” and ate my biscuits. In other 
words, I did as Rome did. 

‘I went with Mr D. Constable to Roslin, a 
small village about 7 miles S, from Edinburgh, 
The Castle is nearly in ruins ; stands on a pen- 
insulated rock, and is ouly accessible by a bridge. 
There is an old R. C. Chapel, which Anis built for 
the family (St Clair), in very good preservation ; 
• numerous little figures ornament the roof, and 
it is Gothic architecture. It was a most delight- 


ful walk, and philosophic of counse. Received 
letters from home j a New Year’s gift. So much 
for New Year’s Day. 

Ja?mary. — Left Polton to reside in Edin- 
burgh, after spending eight weeks with Mr 
Constable. The time passed over quickly ; every 
one there so kind to me. There was one in par- 
ticular who won my aftections. Pound it very 
difficult to get a lodging, &c., to please me ; 
at last fixed ui3oii one, No 8 Buccleucli Place,, 
with two ladies ; 55 gs. per annum. Dined 

with Mr D. Constable, where I met the Rev. 
Mr Mackenzie, an honest, steady fellow, and 
Mr Lyme. Nle had some theology. Mr M. and 
Ego had a hard card, too, to play against these 
sceptical but clever men. Mr L. went cunningly 
to work by sowing seeds of discord between 
Mr M. and me — Kirk of Scotland and Church 
of England ; but all this -we evaded, and finally 
had the best of the battle. 

Entered into my lodgings; had 
a plain but comfortable dinner. Miss Panton told 
me she had lost lier mother a few weeks since, 
her father being dead these twenty years. Miss 
Mt. Constable ill with a very bad cold ; the 
Doctor called in. 

January. — We had a party this evening. 
Rev. Mr Henderson, I\Iiss P,’s cousin, was here, 
lie seems a very clever man, and is generally 
esteemed. We got together, and had a little- 
controversy. In the course of the evening he- 
read a chaj>ter and gave us an extempore prayer 
veiy good ; he introduced the afiiictions of tlie- 
family. Cake, wine, &c. Horne. 

‘ Mh January. — Commenced the classes regu- 
larly ; Leslies’s, Hope’s, and Jamieson’s. Heard- 
Dr Gordon preach ; lilied him very much : 
sermon-book. 

‘ ()th January. — Commenced the Hebrew this 
evening with Mr Noble. Saw Mrs Constable in 
town to-day ; she seemed delighted to see me. 

Jammrij. — Paid Mr D. Constable a visit;- 
promise to dine with him to-morrow ; talks of 
going to London with his father in a few weeks/ 


A VISIT TO THE ZIMBABWE EUINS. 

By A. Hofmeyee, B.A,, Author of T?te Story of My Captivity during the Transvaal Wa 


is not an attempt to describe 
these imirvellous ruins: abler pens 
than mine have done so, I am 
only going to tell the simple story 
of a visit which to me is an ever- 
, memorable experience. 

; . I was dat Fort Charter at the time. The ruins 
being only, some twelve or fourteen miles distant, 
;■ a party of us plaimed an expedition thither. It 
.was at sunrise .,011 a beautiful morning that we 
.started, Our party . consisted, of ten men armed 
yvilh x’itej and two . Masliona ‘boys’ driving our 


pack-oxen ; w^e were equipped for a tw^o days’’ 
outing. Off we went over hill and dale, enjoying 
the beautiful scenery around us. Every little- 
hollo\v had its rivulet of clear water ; there were- 
flowers on tree and bush, for it wus autumn. 
The air was so exhilarating, and it w^as such a real 
pleasure to tramp along the winding Kaffir-foot- 
path, that by eight o’clock it was no wonder- 
every one had a fine appetite for breakfast. 
This was enjoyed under some grand mapani 
trees, the velvety grass affording comfortable 
seats and lounges. After a short rest the march 
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was resuBiedj and by one o’clock the famaiis 
Zimbabwe was reached. We had heard a great 
deal about this wonderful and niysterioiis spot 
weeks before, and great was the excitement as 
we neared it. Often I had interrogated old and 
intelligent-looking Kaliirs I came across regarding 
these ruins ; but I never obtamed any satisfactory 
answer. It was always, ^ I Icona^ Q I don’t know ’). 
Numerous stories and explications, learned and 
otherwise, were lloatiiig about ; yet nothing definite 
was Jcnown. Therefore, the Chartered Conipany 
had secured the services of Mr Bent, a well-known 
arciueologiitt, to visit the ruins and tiy to wrest 
from them their secret ; and he was there with 
his party at the time of our visit, and had 
alreatly begun investigations and excavations. We 
were all eager to hear his opinion. 

I must confess that the nearer I came to the 
spot the more a sense of awe and mystery stole 
over me. Wiio knows, thought I, what peoples, 
in olden times, have walked here, and how long 
ago? Who knows what wars were waged, what 
tragedies enacted, on this very spot where we 
are standing.^ Who knows? Will any one ever 
know ? Tims musing and dreaming, I walked 
on till we reached the longed-for goal. 

As we approached, a fairly high and abruptly 
rising granite kopje or hillock lay on our left. 
We skirted tlie foot of this almost half - way 
round, and then found another kopje, not so 
liigh nor so rugged, about a mile and a bait 
oil. These lulls were connected by rising ground 
g<mtly .sloping down on each side between tlie 
hills, and level on top. On this little tableland 
we saw, as we ascended, tlie Zimbabwe ruins, 
and on the hill to our left we could see the 
reinaJus of old wails and what looked like Ijattle- 
incuts of a castle. At last we had reached the 
mysterious spot. We encamped under some trees, 
close to the only entrance to the main ruin. 

What I felt then I cannot describe. As I 
stood there, before I had. seen anything or explored 
any part, I was awe-struck. A cursory glance 
revealed traces of a past greatness, of civilisation, 
and power. To-day all was barbarism in the 
country. The Mashona was a poo.r, mi.serable 
specimen of the Kaffir race. The Monomotapas 
before him were a miglity people, and had attained 
to a comparatively high state of civilisation. But 
the ruins showed traces of a superior civilisation, 
and of a time of which no record existed now, 
nor any legend, not even in the time of the 
Monomotapas. Who, then, were the wonderful 
builders? What was the place built for? Will 
the secret ever be known? 

We took a hurried lunch, and then the expilora- 
tion commenced. First we had a guide, one of 
Mr Bent’s men, to take us all over the pla(?e and 
explain what had been discovered ; and then we 
wandered about singly or in pairs. I was alone 
till evening. Some of us then dined with Mr 
Bent, and listened eagerly to what he had to tell 


He and his wife were both very enthusiastic, and 
eager to discover the secret; but up till then 
little had been discovered ; only some arrow- 
head.s, pieces of old china, &c. Months afterwards 
I saw all the wonderful things that were un- 
earthed, articles of pballie worship mostly. The 
reader will tiiid full descriptions of all this in 
Mr Bent’s interesting book. 

Let me continue my tale. The ruin on the 
platform is of oval shupe™'a tremendous oval, 
but I cannot remember the exact dimensions 
now. The outer wall is almost ([uite intact 
— some tliirty feet high, and from ten to hvelve 
feet thick, built of granite, the small stones 
cut to the size of a common brick. Neither 
mortar nor bricks have been used ; but though 
the stones are only roughly liainmer-dressed, the 
walls are so beautifully and symmetrically built 
up that they liave si.iccessfully witlistood the 
storms of centuries. The whole ruin reminded 
me somewhat of the Colosseum at Koine — its size, 
its solitude, and the scenes enacted witliin. There 
■was originally only one entrance to the building. 
Within are remains of altars apparently, of a 
labyrinth, of a large to\ver, &c., all built in the 
same way as the outer wall. Round about are 
the remains of terraces, very likely cultivated 
as gardens. Then a roadway, now overgrown, led 
up to the kopje mentioned. This kopje Lad been 
a inarvellouBly strong place naturally, and was 
so further strengthened by the eonsfcruction of 
massive walls and ramparts that access could only 
be gained by one narrow pathway where a couple 
of men could keep hundred.s at bay. Some of 
the w’alls are fifteen feet thick, with long and 
massive upright stones built into them at cei'taiii 
intervals, wdiich looked at a distance like grim 
sentinels, ^iany of the stones were broken, but 
from the ajjpearaiice of those still intact it seemed 
very likely tluit they were all shaped at the top 
in tlie ligure of a bird. There was a spiral stair- 
case entirely built of this stone, which led down 
into some secret hkliiig-pluce within the ramparts. 
The remains of large granaries or stores for pro- 
visions could also be seen. To crown all, there 
is a beautiful fountain of ciy.stal water on the 
kopje. Our idea was that the hill had been a 
strong fort to protect tlie now rained structure 
below, formerly a mighty temple. Who knows ? 

It was really wonderful, mysterious I I have 
seen the Colosseum, I have been through Pompeii, 
I liuve examined every corner of the Kentucky 
Mammoth Caves and the Oudslioorn Gango Caves 
in Gape Colony ; but nowhere was I more im- 
pressed, more awe-struck, than when surveying, 
these marvellous Zimbabwe ruins. I felt as if I. 
stood among the I’hcenicians or Egyptians of old ; 
as if suddenly I had been transplanted to scenes 
and peoples of thousands of years ago. Many a 
time, as 1 stood there during that clay and the 
next, though really I could neither hear a sound 
nor see a human being, the place seemed in iniagi- 
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nation to be filled with the peoples of the past : 
I could see them and hear them, and I watched 
them with breathless interest ; yet 1 could not find 
out who they were or what they were doing. 

Let me tell 3^011 what liappeiied as our little 
party was approaching the ruins during the fore- 
noon. We were still some miles off wdieii a 
terrible tragedy was on the point of being enacted. 
The kopje at that time was inhabited by a small 
tribe of Mashonas, under a rather important chief, 
^yho somewhat resented the visit of the white 
explorers. He had not exactly placed any hin- 
drance in their way, but was keeping sullenly 
aloof. He especially disapproved of any investiga- 
tion being carried on at the hill-fort, his residence. 
Early in the morning Mr Bent and his men began 
digging and examining the hill and its ramparts. 
The chief and a number of his lueii were around 
looking on, and showing their disapproval by their 
gestures. Whilst Mr Bent was at breakfast, the 
men accidentally, in digging for relics, struck an 
underground corn-store of this cliief, and all 
at once tliere was a tremendous hubbub. Tlie 
KaMrs imagined they were going to he robbed, 
and surrounded the unarmed men with their 
assagais and axes. Ho explanation availetl, and a 
light seemed imminent. One of the men there- 
fore ran off to call Mr Bent, who came up im- 
mediately, but also unarmed, as all felt sure they 
could pacify the Kaffirs. The chief, however, 
would hear of no explanation ; he announced that 
he was going to take them all prisoners, and if 
they resisted he would kill them. The blood of 
both parties was now up, and the men, though 
they were but a handful, proposed fighting the 
hundreds of natives with tlieir spades and pick- 
axes. They stood close together, expecting every 
moment to be attacked and killed, but every one 
determined to sell liis life dearly. The KaiBrs 
had already raised their assagais ready for the 
onslaught, when a Kaffir, evidently a sentry on 
the lull, came running in, speaking and gesticu- 
lating fiercely. The chief and some of his men 
thereupon ran off and mounted some of the higher 
rocks. In a few moments they returned in great 
excitement, and after some palavering all dis- 
appeared as if the ground had swallowed them. 
There was reason for this, and veiy soon the little 
band of men who had been in such imminent 
danger discovered it. The sentry had seen an 
army advancing towards the sted, over the open 
.plain beyond; lie had seen the glint of the rifle- 
barrels in the sunlight, and there was a host of 
them ! The chief ran up to see for himself, and 
also observed the dreiCdful sight. That is wliy 
■ the}^ cleared in-' such a hurry. 

The reader ‘has already guessed, I am sure, 
that the . mighty advancing army was our little 
company of ten men, two natives, and two 
bullocks! . Of course our . approach was hailed 
.with delight-r-we were veritable saviours, as blood 
*WOuId otherwise certainly have been shed. The 


cliief, who immediately humbled himself on our 
arrival, afterwards explained that when he saw 
our little band advancing he made sure it was the 
advance-guard of an army coming from Fort Yic- 
toria, and that it was advancing in consequence of 
a message sent through the air— a telegram to Fort 
Victoria — to tell them of the threatened attack, 

^ The white chief is a great witch-doctor. I am 
afraid of him now. I will not trouble him again.’ 
Needless to say, Mr Bent did not disabuse the 
chiefs mind, and never had any trouble with him 
again. When it was all over we could, of course, 
afford to laugh heartily at the whole episode, 
I have played manj^ parts in my lifetime ; but 
nev^er before have I been the commander of 
a relief-force. It is a pleasant r 61 e to play. 

Long we sat talking i^ound the camp-fire that 
night, and most interesting was the conversation. 
It was one of the nights I love to revert to. 
Towards midnight we retired to our camp— some 
five hundred yards from Mr Bent’s. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and very soon every 
one had sought rest. Heavy breathing and snor- 
ing proved that the others had very quickly 
found it too ; but I could not rest, for not only 
the excitement of the day but the weird surround- 
ings kept me awake. I could not resist the 
temptation to walk back to the big ruin behind 
me. Alone I entered through the gateway 
whereby the mysterious and unknown people had 
also entered perhaps a thoiusand years ago. The 
moon was shining brightly, sending her beams 
through the branches, casting fantastic shaclows 
on the ground. The whole scene was weirdly 
mystic. Here there was a bright spot of light, 
there a dark shadow. As the winds souglied 
through the trees, the shadows of branch and 
leaf moved to and fro. It required but little 
imagination to fancy the place alive with moving 
beings. I walked about slowly, looking, ponder- 
ing, marvelling. Gradually I drew near the 
tower I mentioned, and leaned against its rugged 
walls in the shadow. Again I fancied that I was 
in the dim past, and saw the thousands of figures 
moving about engaged in one of their wild and 
mysterious religious orgies. I fancied I heard 
without on the hill the trumpet of war, followed 
by tlie crash of armies meeting. I heard the 
victorsV cries and the victims’ moans. Then came 
the rush of many feet towards the temple, to the 
tower where I was standing. I heard them sing 
their paeans of victory, and saw them offer their 
sacrifices. I was the only stranger amongst them, 
and therefore cried out, ‘Tell me who you are, 
and from whence you come. What does all this 
mean? Tell me T I must have uttered these 
words aloud, as they woke me out of my reverie. 
There I stood again, alone in the mighty Colos- 
seum, in the moonlight and the shadow— in the 
night 1 

It was four o’clock when I retired to camp 
again and lay down to rest. It is now many 
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years since ; but the impressions I experienced 
are still as fresh in my mind as they were then. 
When I close my eyes I can imagine I am again 
standing up beside that tower in the darkness, and 
still .see the flitting figures, and cry out to them to 
tell me wlieiice they came ; and I seem to hear their 
auswer, fioating fcuward.s me from out the moonlight 
dim : ‘No, stranger 5 never shalt thou know!’ 

Before leaving the ruins I, as usual, had a talk 
with the chief men of the Maahonas living on 
the hill. They told me many a tale of the 
lights they had had with the dreaded Matabcde. 
Lobenguia, the bloodthirsty chief of the Matabele, 
as every one knows, used periodically to swoop 
down upon the poor Mashonas, killing the old 
men, stealing their cuttle, and carrying their sons 
and daughters into captivity. No wonder tliat 
tlie advent of the Chartered Company was hailed 
with delight by the poor oppressed Mashonas. 
Many a gruesome tale of cruelty and horror 
could tliese people tell tlie traveller, such as the 
one told to jue that morning before we left. 

‘Moruti,’ said one of the chief men, ‘I can tell 
you of an awful thing that happened here many 
years ago, when the Matabele attacked our strong- 
hold on the hill. Our chief, a young man him- 
self, had a very beautiful young wife, a daughter 
of a neighbouring indiina. She had come to our 
kraul a few years before, and, with her husband, 
was well beloved by Us all. She ^vas a tall 
and stately woman, with a voice as tender as 
her eyes were sweet. When she passed through 
our little village, carrying her first-born in her 
arms, every one looked on in adoration. Reports 
came in that the Matabele were deva.stating all 
the country round about us, and we began to 
fear that our doom too was sealed. We fortified 
the place as strongly as we could, and stored pro- 
visioiis for a long siege ; then we sent out our 
scouts to watch the movements of the enemy. 
All too soon these appeared upon the scene. 
Before daybreak one inorniiig our outposts rushed 
in to tell us that the dreaded Matabele were on us. 
When the sun rose we could hear the ominous 
thud of marching feet, and soon our fortress 
wa.s siUTOunded by a bloodthirsty, yelling horde. 

‘The attack began very soon, and fierce was 
the fighting. As you see, however, Moruti, the 
place is very strong, and can be reached only by 
that one path yonder coining up from the temple 
ruin.s. We were consecpieutly able to beat ulf the 
attack, and I am sure they would never have 
succeeded in taking our fort ; but, alas 1 black 
treachery was at work. I told you before how 
we all loved our beautiful queen, and bow faith- 
fully every one followed our brave chief. But 
every one did not ! Tliere wa.s one man, our 
chief’s half-brother, who had a black heart Ever 
since the chief Lad brought home liis beautiful 
bride this man had desired her for himself. 
Carried away by his passion, he had one day told 
the (pieen of his love, making insulting overtures 


to her, when she had spurned him witli words 
of scorn. Knowing that it would cost him his 
life if the chief heard of his conduct, he professed 
repentance and begged the queen not to report 
liis dastardly behaviour to her husband. She pro- 
mised this, becau.se she had a MikI, noble heart. 

‘The cowardly cui*, however, was determiued 
to he revenged on brother and wife and child. 
His time came during this attack on our fortress 
by the Matabele. No one had suspected him of 
any sinister design, so well had he . succeeded in 
disguising his feelings. Thus it came that during 
the early hours of the next morning he relieved 
his brother, the chief, who had been guarding 
this pathway since the evening before. When 
our chief left him I well remember hm words: 
“My brotlier, guard this pathway with your very 
blood. Remember your people’s bonour, your 
chiefs victory, Ids wife’.$ life, depend on you.” 
The brother prond.sed faithfully to execute the 
charge entrusted to him. Oh, the bhick-liearted 
villain! Shall I tell you how he kept fcliat 
tru-st? Towards morning, on some pretext or 
other, he sent the two warriors who w" ere with 
him back to ns on tlie liill with some message. 
Then he crept down to the Matabele outposts, 
told them that he could lead them on to the 
fortress, and that the place would be theirs — 011 
condition tlmt they .should spare his life and 
give him his brother’s wife. The pronu.'^e was 
given, and before the mes.sengera sent by him 
to the fortress could return, the Matabele were 
swarnung up the secret inacces.sihie pathway, and 
had reached the very place you and 1 now stand 
on, ready when daylight came to overwhelni our 
garrison with superior mimher.s. 

‘ Woe is me that I have to tcdl the talel 
When day broke a frightful yell rent the air, 
dusky forms rushed out from behind every rock, 
and we .saw, to our utter di,smuy, that defence 
was useles.?. Our chief rirshed in and out 

amongst us exhorting us not to surrender, which 
would mean cruel death at the hands of the 

Matabele, but i‘ather to fight on to the bitter 
end and die the death of warriors. We did so, 
and even more desperately did we fight when we 
heard the Matabele shouting to us, “Why do 

you fight 1 Your own chiefs brotlier lias betrayed 
you. Surrender, and we will spare your lives!" 
On we fought till but a handful of ms remained 
alive, though even the.se were all wounded 

already. Our chief was dead, and there was 
talk of surrender amongst the survivor.?, when 
our beloved young queen, with her baby -boy 
in her arms, ritshed in amongst us crying out, 
“Fight on, brave men! I know why your chiefs 
brother lias betrayed you. The coward, because 
I spurned him, has to-day acted the traitor. He 
has killed your chief, my husband. He has dis- 
honoured our people, our forefathers. Fight on, 
brave hearts ; let no man surrender. Die like 
heroes 1 " No need to tell you, Moruti, that we 
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fouglife oil witii reneweil vigour and strength, like 
very lions. On. yonder parapet, between those 
two .stone sentinels you see standing there, our 
noble queen took up her position, exhorting us 
with inspiriting words to continue the fight 
But, alas ! it was of no avail. One by one 
the warriors beside me dropped. I too was des- 
perately wounded, and sank down bleeding on 
the ground when tlie Matabele rushed in upon us 
to finish their deadly work. Before I swooned 
away for very faintness I saw the traitor leap 
forward in amongst the dead and dying, jump on 
to the parapet, and rush towards the queen. 
‘^You are iniiie at last,” he shouted; “mine at 
last, cruel beauty. Gome to rne ; your life will 
be spared if you come. I only can save you ; 
come to me, long-loved one I ” He ran towards 
her ; and, Moruti, I will never forget the expres- 
sion on her noble face— scorn, hatred, contempt 
There she stood erect in her queenly beauty, and 
every one could hear the burning words that 
hissed through her lips: “Come to you, monster, 
murderer, traitor, coward ! Come to sucli as you 1 
Ko, never, as long as there is breath in my 
body 1 ” And then, as the wretch still attempted 
to approach her, followed by cruel ]\[atabele 
warriors, she lifted her right arm, and, with all 
the power she could exert, she thrust au assagai 
into the heart of the miserable villain, and he 
sank to the ground like a log. Witli a yell the 
Matabele rushed upon the unfortunate woman ; 
but before they could reach her, clutching her 
babe to her heart, she cried out, “My husband, 


your death is avenged : your queen is your:s •, 
your child and I are coming 1” The words were 
still ringing in our ears wlieii we saw the brave 
woman leap forward over the parapet wall down 
into the valley yonder. Yes, Moruti, she and lier 
babe had gone to the Great Spirit-land, where 
there is no insult and no treachery. Come here, 
Moruti ; look down. You see yonder, far down! 
Well, on that rock there the mangled bodies 
were found ; but they were left by the’ cruel 
Matabele for tigers and wolvevS to devour. 

MVhcn I woke again it was dark night, and 
the Matabele had gone, taking witli them what- 
ever was valuable. A few women and children, 
some wounded men, and myself were all that were 
left behind. I was young then. I am old now ; 
but in the silent watches of the night I can still 
see our beautiful queen stand there. I can still 
hear her farewell shout of victoiy as she leaped 
down the precipice and w-ent home.^ 

Thus spoke the old man, and I could see that his 
spirit was deeply moved. Yes, reader, even in the 
land of barbarism you find hearts that heat true 
and strong, but also hearts foul and treacherous. 

The Government of South Rhodesia has appointed 
Mr R. W. Hall, joint author \vith Mr Heal of 27ie 
Ancu?it- liuiiis of Ehodesia, as temporary curator at 
Zimbabwe. Various architectural discoveries have 
been made in clearing away the rubbish ; a gold 
bangle of wire- work has been found, and a beaten 
gold cup or ferrule, with pottery and iron tools. 
The place is three hoars^joiirney in a Cape cart 
from Victoria, in the south of South Rhodesia. 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S T IT T O R. 



By J. F. 

IHEH I was in the twenties I held 
the office of day sub-editor on a 
Melbourne morning paper. I came 
on duty at ten o’clock in the 
morning and left at six in the 
evening, when the night sub-editor 
arrived. I had to open all letters addressed to 
the editor and prepare a synopsis of their contents 
for his information, make provision for the report- 
ing of any unforeseen important event during 
the day, read * exchanges,^ revise copy, and re- 
ceive visitors. I was thus brought into contact 
with not a few remarkable characters. I had a 
, chat with Lefroy, whom I thought a rather pre- 
possessing, well-informed young fellow, never 
dreaming for a moment that I was destined to 
; se^ iiiS' waxy duplicate at the other end of the 
' eatth in Madame Tussaiid’s Cliamber of Horrors. 

■ Lefi'oy did not look in the least like a possible 
^murderer. His case was one of the sight of 
means to do an ill deed making that ill deed 
' done. ,Tlie responsibility lai'gely rests with the 
Btupidly ,conseiwativ^ English system under which 
:any otie of tis is liable to he boxed uj) in a 
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narrow compartment with a homicidal lunatic or 
somebody in desperate need of moiiey. Had Mr 
Gold and Lefroy been travelling between Brighton 
and London in an American corridor carriage 
there w’ouid have been no murder. Lefroy had 
just arrived in Australia when I met him, and 
was on the lookout for a journalistic situation. 
He showed me a hook of English newspaper 
cuttings— specimens of his work— and at the 
other end were press criticisms of certain panto- 
mimes and plays he had WTitteii. He did secure 
a brief engagement on a Melbourne evening 
journal, and he contributed to its columns some 
capital descriptive articles on the Chinese quarter 
of Melbourne : its opium-dens, its lottery-shops, 
its vices, its squalors, and its quaint Orientalism 
in the heart of the modern city. Another of my 
visitors was Kate Kelly, the sister of the redoubt- , 
able Hed, ‘The Ironclad Bushranger of Australia,^ 
to give him the title by which he is best kno’^vn 
to the numerous London readers of the Deadwoed 
IHch school of literature. At that time she was the 
most daring of horsewomen and the most expert 
of ‘bush telegraphs,* as the conveyers of iiiforma-^. 
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tion to outlf'iws eonceriiiiig tlie moA’ernents of tlie 
police are called. A third notable visiting per- 
sonage was Mr James Autliony Froude. He called 
to see mv editor ; but as that walking cycloptedia 
of colonial informabiou was not accessible at the 
timcj T had to deputise and answer questions 
from the famous historian for lialf-an-hoiir or so. 
T had some little difficidtjr afterwaiMs in rccog- 
rdsing my information in the pages ot Ocecma, 
Froud<•;^s method daring his colonial tour was to 
examine all the prominent people wliom he met 
at Goyernment House dinners, in the clubs, and 
in tlie editorial rooms. He took no notes at the 
time, but towards midnight he would jot down 
all that he could remember of what he had 
heard during the day. In the case of a man 
endowed with a retentive memory this plan 
might work fairly well ; but, judging by results, 
Fronde’s memory was the reverse of retentive. 
In tlie copy of Oceana I saw in an Australian 
parliamentary library, almost every page has 
marginal notes of correction. Fronde’s account 
of Ms tour of Greater Britain is eminently 
readable and sometimes eminently inaccurate, fact 
and fiction deftly interwoven. 

One afternoon tliei'e was ushered into the sub- 
editorial room a tall, pale-faced, clean-shaven, 
clerical-looking old gentleman, dressed entirely in 
black, with a certain air of distinction and refine- 
ment, and a strong suggestion of the scholar and 
the student. Had Ids long bhick coat been .sup- 
plemented with gaiters he would have looked 
tlie Ciiurch of England dignitary to the life. As 
a matter of fact he belonged to a profession tliat 
is still supposed to be held in abhorrence by the 
strictest sects of English Christianity. He vcas 
]\Ir AVilliain Hoskins, \vho in tlie far-away forties 
and iifties was a leading member of tlie famous 
SbalteBpearian company that Samuel Phelps 
gathered around him at Sadler’s Wells, and wdio 
was the first influential actor to lielp, ad vise, and 
encuiu’agc a certain aspiring London youth whom 
we all now know and admire as Sir Henry 
Irving, At the time I refer to he had prac- 
tic^dly retired from the stage, and was conducting 
a dramatic academy in Melbourne. Several of 
his pupils are now well-known actresses in Eng- 
land and the colonies. One of them was about 
to make her first ax>pearance in Melbourne, and 
he naturally desired a little preliminary para- 
gra]ih. That was the object of his. visit, and it 
was duly attained. 

The foster-hither of the leading actor of our 
time was tlie son of Abraham Hoskins of Hewton, 
Park, Derbyshire, and was edmrated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, He was not yet nineteen 
when in 1834 lie joined a ])rovim‘ial touring com- 
pany. On 25th July 1B46 he made his first ap- 
pearance at Sadler’s Wells, as Poins in the First 
Part of King Ifmnj the Fourth, On the following 
4th of November he impersonated Lucio in 
Meumre for Mmmrey the character — to quote the 


biographers of Phelps-— that made liis rejuitation, 
ill which and otlier ecceiitric parts he was with- 
out a rival in this theatre.’ Otlier characters 
j)layed by Hoskins under the Phelps regime, in 
which he won praise from the LoikIoii critics, 
were Modus in the Iltmdihachf Gratiano in 
The Merchant of Fcnfce, Guiderius in Cymhelinc, 
Slender in The Me^rry J Fires ()/ Windsor^ and 
lioderigo in 

It was an the eve of his departure for Aus- 
tralia at the beginning of 1856 that he performed 
tlie kindly action for which he deserves to be 
held in grateful reiiiembrance by all lovers of the 
drama. He had known young Irving as a inein- 
ber of an elocution class connected in an informal 
way with Sadler’s Wells ; he had seen him in 
small parts at reliearsals for ainatenr perform- 
ances ; lie had been favourably iinpressed vHth 
his assiduity, his mtelligerice, and his manifest 
determination to succeed ; he had given the 
iieopliyte a number of hints and suggestions that 
were proiripitly acted upon ; and, finally, Hoskins, 
before sailing for Sydney, handed ,young Irving 
a letter of introduction to his friend, Mr Davis, 
the manager of the Lyceum Theatre, Sunder- 
land. The letter was duly presented, and it led 
to an early engagement and to Irving’s first ap- 
peaxvaiiee on the regular stage as the Dulce of 
Orleans in McheUeu, The I’cst is history. 

Curiously enough, the play in which his pro- 
tiige started what was destined to be a brilliant 
career at Sunderland was also the piece in which 
Hoskins himself, enacting the title-role, made 
his flrst appearance in Austiulia at the Yictoria 
Theatre, Sydney, on 14 th JuJj’' 185G. He was 
announced to the Antipodean playgoing public as 
the / great London comedian.’ He achieved an 
unqualified success at the start, so he decided to 
settle in Australia, and for nearly thirty years he 
was one of the most conspicuous figures on the 
colonial stage. He was jiarticiilaiiy popular with 
tlie diggers, and as the actor-manager of the prin- 
cipal theatre on the Ballarat goldfield he cleared 
fifty thousand poiHid.s, most of wdiich he sub- 
sequently lost when he left the golden city tO' 
become lessee and manager of the Melbourne 
Theatre Royal. In .Re w Zealand lie had a second 
period of combined artistic success and financial 
prosperit}^ There he sojourned for some yeai^s,, 
building two fine theatres and raising the stan- 
dard of the drama to a very high level. He was- 
so highly respected and esteemed in that colony 
that, on the occasion of his marriage to a popular 
actress, Miss Florence Colville, the ceremony was 
honoured by the xiresence of the. Governor, Minis- 
ters of the Crown, Members of Parliament, and 
leading citizens. He thus had the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only actox‘ of the. Victorian 
era who was married in the presence of the 
representative of the Queen and the Throne, 

1 was only a boy when Ho.skms was at ^ the 
height of his colonial poxuilarity. My recollec 
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tions of him are associated with spasmodic 
revivals of Shakespeare and the legitimate drama 
in Melbourne. I have a distinct remembrance of 
his Sir Peter Teazle and his Poloiiiiis, both 
thorouglily effective, well-studied, and highly 
finished performances. He excelled as a Shake- 
spearian actor, and it was his proud boast that he 
could recite the Bard of Avon from beginning to 
end. His declamation of Shakespeare’s lines was 
a model of stately elocution. He set an exceed- 
ingly high standard in this respect, and woe betide 
the erring or indifferent actor who failed to rise 
to it. Mr Brewer, in his History of the Aus- 
tralian Staye^ narrates an amusing anecdote in 
this connection. Hoskins w’^as playing ^Macbeth 
to a crowded house in Sydney. A super, to 
whom had been entrusted the small part of 
Lennox, corroborating the stormy character of 
the night on which Duncan was murdered, thus 
rendered the lines of Shakespeare : 

* The night bin iinrooly; where we laid, 

Our chimbleys was bio wed down.’ 

Hoskins was paralysed by this wdiolly unexpected 
Cockney reading, but he managed to struggle 
through the rest of the act. "Wlien the curtain 
came down sounds of commotion were heard 
from behind, and people in front fancied that 
somebody else would be murdered as well as 


Duncan. As a matter of fact, the infuriated 
Macbeth did commit a violent assault upon the 
provokingly careless or stupid Lennox. 

Hoskins in his old age was naturally disposed 
to exaggerate the importance of the services he 
had rendered to young Irving, and to revel in an 
unreasonable amount of reflected glory when his 
former friend and pupil reached the pinnacle of 
his profession. At the Melbourne Garrick Clitb 
he was wont to pose as the creator or the dis- 
covei’er of Irving, and to emphasise the prominent 
part he had jdayed in the evolution of the 
greatest of contemporary actors. But these harm- 
less little septuagenarian vanities did not detract 
in the least from, the solid and abiding fact that 
Hoskins was the man who placed Irving’s foot on 
the first rung of the ladder of success. That is 
his one claim upon our recognition and regard. 

He passed away in Melbourne on 28th Sep- 
tember 1886. Shortly afterw-ards the profession 
he had adorned and elevated met in the Princess’ 
Theatre, Melbourne, to perpetuate his memory. 
The first communication read to the meeting was 
a most sympathetic message, accompanied by a 
subscription of one himdred guineas, from Sir 
Henry Irving, the ‘youth of striking personality 
and eager, handsome face,’ whom he had be- 
friended ill London thirty years before. 


THE BETHEL STONE. 
By James Patey, Author of T/ic 

CHAPTEE I. ' ■ 


>iNE Sunday morning Mr Julian 
Danvers stood in the bay-window 
of the parlour of the ‘ Plume of 
Feathers,’ and looked down the 
steep, winding main street of 
Langissack. He was lodging at 
tlie inn — its solitary guest ; for the place, though 
piicturesipiely situated, has few visitors. Some- 
times a belated commercial traveller will spend 
.a night there ; and occasionally an artist, reluctant 
to leave, will stay a month. 

On week-days the little town wakes early and 
noisily enough, with a clatter of feet on its rough 
-cobble-paved ways, the rattle of jolting carts, the 
' greeting of men in from the night’s fishing, and 
' the salutations hurled from open doors across 
the street by shrill- voiced women ; but a befitting 
calm sits upon the place on Sunday, when Langis- 
sack hangs up its sea-boots and anoints its head 
with oil 

If ’ the street were reasonably straight the inn 
would command a view of beach and bay ; but 
Langissack is locally admitted to be as crooked as 
'a corkscrew; nevertheless Danvers as he smoked 
his pipe was contented with the limited prospect, 
.^nad resolved to make sketch of it before he 


departed ; for the houses are oddly picturesque, 
and the hill dips so suddenly that thresholds are 
on a level with neighbouring roofs. 

A stickler for hygiene gazing on Langissack 
might cry aloud with the Psalmist, ‘Down with 
it ! down "vvitli it, even to the ground ! ’ But 
artists love the place, and condone the redolence 
of its gutters for the sake of its quaint gables 
and weather-scarred walls and eaves of lichened 
thatch ; even the terrible cobble-stones, that bruise 
the toes of the uninitiated pedestrian and provoke 
the anathema of the stranger, have found their 
apologist in an enthusiastic sojourner who insisted 
that they picturesquely broke the foreground and 
would be distinctly valuable in an etching. 

Danvers strolled up the quiet street, odorous 
in places with the frying of fish and rhythmic 
with the potato-chopper. Everywhere there was 
filmy sunshine and the promise of a cloudless day. 
There was nobody astir but a few gaily-dressed, 
children, prematurely despatched to the Sunday- 
school by emulative mothers. 

Presently there clattered up the acclivity a troop 
of boys carrying chairs, and Danvers watched them., 
pass with considerable curiosity. Soon a wagon . 
came along, heaped with forms and benches. Then' 


came another contingent 
seated chairs, cane-botton 
sorts and conditions, soim 
so deliglitfully antique th 
and then to make a bic 
procession reached its c. 
laden with a harmonium 
His interest keenly a: 
back to the inn and calle 
^ Mr Bolitlio, what 's iip 
Bolitho came to the d 
jovial and rotund, wdth a 
‘ Why, ’tis quarry “praiCi 
wh ite washin^ the ch ape],, 
be in the quarry. ’Twa 
backalong, quarry “praichii 
things, ’tis grawin’ out o’ 
Jan Wesley praiched wan( 
and they can shaw ’e th 
stood ’poll ; an’ when ’ti 
praielier ahvays stands ’pc 
Banvers seated himself 
Iiis pipe, while Bolitho ra 
ilas, I ’ve heard some 
in my young days. The] 
a remarkalde chap, sure ' 
the voice of ’en in t^vo ; 
there was old Will Penidc 
they called ’en, an’ a de 
a quieter man, but mig 
Peniddiek praiched there 
iiiitjuity Btirrin’ in the y)" 
Now'adays, sir, seemin’ to i 
there ed’'u a man among 
trumpet in Zion like t1 
aw^iy. They mane w'ell, 1 
the old h eloquence.’ 

Half-aii-hour later, fin 
smoking in the porch, . 
think i 3 1 ’ o’ walkin’ up t 
mornin’, sir ? Because ] 
be a sawd, there, onless ’t; 
the ninepenny doles. Tin 
The Independents an’ th 
wx*ll keep the doors loci 
pers they ’ll get ; an’ as f 
Seekers After, they ’ni all 
a company.’ 

*You seem to have a 
small a towm,’ said Daiive 
‘Iss, .sir,’ replied Bolitho 
so many soorts o’ religion 
there is soorts o’ rnsh in 
folks like a choice ; but f< 
no runner after new' tliii; 
feet where other men hav 
me.’ 

Bolitho, in his local j 
his guest should not mis; 
accounted a great event, 
come to Ijangissack avowe 
ing ; but wdiat w'ere the ro( 
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ex])Giindu:!g ; Init ilie words of tlie man were lost 
.!;!i in tlxe reverberations,. A liymn was given out, 

'byil'i the inadequate iiarnioniuui droned tlie air, and 

with a great stir and flutter the multitude rose 
ilAh '; to its feet. Hitherto Danvers Lad loohed on with 

‘■-i, * ! somewliafc languid interest, but his pulse quickened 

at the first burst of singing; by some wonder of 
’Ai.'t;' acoustics the hundreds of voices sounded like tens 

o.f thousands. The tune was ‘ Ascalon/ a favourite 
at quarr 3 ’'‘ineetings, selected probably on account 
of tlie Opportunity it gives to the famous echo. 

It was sung vehemently, as becomes the militant 
air, each verse culminating in a staccato climax 
= I that was almost a shout; then amid breathless 
listening the great hewn concave Hung back the 
tumult, and a vaguer repetition came from the 
,l;| amphitheatre of hills beyond. There were old 
d’Aid;. , peo^de there who could count sucli gatherings by 
; ' ’ . ! ' the score ; but even these listened for the echo 

rkin-.i'r with the eagerness of children, and smiled with 

the wonder of children at the unfailing miracle, 
i ;'; id' It may be that to some it bore something of 
b' supernatiiml response. 

.y.A|br As for Julian Danvers, he was strangely moved ; 

:f there was a vigour in the voices of these Cornish 

folk that thrilled him; and as the great hymn 
\ i ’ ! thundered along its course the nnxltitude swayed 

■fj j.'ij': to the rhythm, and the singipg became more and 

* '.‘'.1 d, more charged with the fervour of the Celt. 

All open hymn-book, passed by many hands, | 
reached him where lie stood; for the presence of ! 
’1 J , the hookless stranger liad been courteously noticed, 

•liy'.yd;:;;; ^ But he had no eyes for words or notes; the scene 

’ ;;; ' and the music held him spell-bound. 

■d.'L;; Tlien a flash of inspiration fell upon Julian 

Danvers. Here xvas the great subject lie bad 
, been waiting for, the theme of the great picture 

i that was to make him famous: The Quarry- 

; i'i ‘ b Preaching! 

y^riVr-:;; When he had done for the GrajMc his full-page 

drawing of the fishing riot at Penzance, John 
Hillier of Newdyn had said, 'That fellow Danvers 
y Jjj'Tdjh, y ' will be doing something great some day; he 
A ' knows how to handle masses, and can tackle a 

crowd wdtli the best man living. Mark me, 
Danvers vdli be doing big things in a big way.^ 
f Since that day he had dreamed of fullilling the 

V‘w' prophecy of Hillier; but his ambition had taken 

no definite shape, and ho had continued the pro- 
A' duction of those charming little pictures of fishing 

.’i life wdiich he painted and sold with an equal 

■ '^’7 facility, 

jyf ■ , , Yes, here at last was his opportunity. His eyes 

■ j!’ , drank eagerly in the details of the scene : the 

'Ay • ^ .many-coloured multitude, the women gay with 

' ,, -A rural finery, the blue-smocked fishermen, the im- 
A,; ' ' ptessiva baokgtotmd of gray gi^anite, and beyond 

' 'A ' the., varied greens, and pxxrples of the hillside, 
ty A j,' ’ ' colour and life, the 

III motive was novel and interesting, and it gave him 

I ' '-ample scope for- Ms' rare gift of composition. 

I il j; >1 ' ' Jnstmctiy6ly Mb fingers sought a pencil to roughly 


sketch the groupings of the people, and ru make 
such brief notes as would afterwards aid his 
memory. Alas ! he liad not a scrap of paper* 
al>m.xt him, not even an envelo]xe. 

Then in his emergency he did a wicked thing; 
lie filled the blank leaves at the end of the 
borrowed liymii-]}ook with rapid pencillings, in- 
colierent notes in pictorial sliortliand. 

Jileanwhile there w'as a long exhortation, mainly 
inaudible, and more sonorous liyinns, notably the 
famous ' trnmx^et-metre ’ of Bolitlio’s q)i'^di]ection, 
in which Dan Jago, first cornet of the Langissack 
town band, Idew a series of astonishing blasts. 
Then, while the ubiquitous stewards gathered in 
the trilmte of silver and copper, a tall, "VYbite- 
robed girl, standing on a ledge of rock by the 
harmonium, sang alone, and sang divinely, *0h 
for a thousand tongues to sing! ^ 

Danvers thought he had never heard anything 
so glorious. The womaAs clear voice w’ent up in 
the great space like the voice of a lark ; it seemed 
a thing of the sunshine. He listened entranced; 
the thunders of the hymns had not stirred Mm 
like this girl’s singing. 

Wlien all was over, -with a rush of remorse he 
realised the depth of his iniquity in sketching in 
a stranger’s hymn-book : it wns impertinent ; it 
was indefensible. All he could do was to seek 
the owner and express his contrition. 

'Can you tell mo to whom this book belongs^' 
he asked one of tlie crowd as the congregation 
xvas surging out of the quarry. 

'I b’lieve ’tis Miss Trethewey’s book,’ said the 
man ; ' she ’s sittin’ ’mong the choir.’ Then, look- 
ing in the front of tbe book, Danvers read the 
inscription: ' Zillali Trethervey. 1893. — Unto 
Thm will I siMfj wiili my ‘whole kearV^^ 

He made his way to the centre of the throng, 
which was now rapidly dissolving, and inquiring 
for Miss Tretlie-wey, was directed to a tall girl 
in a dress of wdiite muslin — none other than 
the singer who had so enchanted him. 

: 'I am very sorry,’ began Danvers, standing hat 

I in hand before the girl ; ' I hn afraid I have taken 
an unpardonable liberty. I am something of an 
artist, and wms so impressed wfitli the strange 
scene of tlie gathering that I “was seized with a 
desire to make a sketch of it ; and in the im- 
pulse of the moment I used the blank-leaves at 
the end of the book you so kindly qiassed me. 
It was an abuse of your goodness, and I can 
only plead the temptation of an artist to carry 
away some imqiression of your beautiful service.’ 

The girl took the book and looked at the 
offending scribblings, expecting to find, perhaps, 
some intelligible sketch ; but the rough pencillings 
conveyed nothing to her ; so, with a smile, she 
said, ‘You’re welcome to the leaves, sir, if they’re 
of any use to you ; ’ and with her gloved hand 
she tore away the pages, and passed them to the 
artist 

She was beautiful. Danvers thought her the 
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IjaiKlsoinest girl lie had ever seen. Tall she was^ 
and finely built ; Hiere was steady frankness in 
her brown eyes, and splendid health in her face; 
and t;lie wind had freed little waves of her brown 
hair from the bondage of coils, vdiich gave her 
an air of exuberant loveliness. 

'Thank you/ said he, pocketing the leaves; 
Mliese little notes are of no value to anybody Init 
the perpetrator ; but 1 shall find tliein of great 
service.^ 


She smiled again— a smile, of complete forgive- 
ness; and there was, perlmpSj a gleam of amuse- 
ment in her brown eyes. 

It was a morning of emotions for Jiilian Danvers; 
and when he returned through Brinible Lane tliere 
was a smile of - Eureka ! ’ upon his face, for he had 
struck the subject of the pictun?, that would bring 
him fame ; mDreover, ho had heard some marvel- 
lous singing, and looked upon the loveliest face in 
the world. 
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I HE late Professor Seeley, in his 
■work on The Expansion of Eng- 
|l^dlt>! has much to sa}” in criticism 

of other historians who fail to 

take a philosopliieal view of their 
subject. Beeley sliowed in liis 

deliglitful way how great events in widely 
separated spheres acted and interacted. The 

fortunes of Yirginia, for instance, are probably 
•only to lie properly understood b}^ reference 
to something that transpired at Versailles or 
Bimancas. Tliat w^as his philosophy of the 

Empire in its wider aspects. Tliat there is a 
pliilosophy of tlje Emyiire in it.s more intimate 
aiifi domestic sen.se is not genemlly recognised, 
though every potato one eats, every sprinkling 
of pepper over one’s Anstrali.an mut.ton, and 
every cup of tea or coflee one tnkes is thert3 to 
encourage reflection or jog one’s memory. A Ijtelief 
exists that sooner or Liter vital Imperial issues 
will turn on the now corn-duty, and that the regis- 
tration fee of threepence per linn d red weiglit may 
be the first stop towards preferential tariffs w^itll 
the (Jolonies. Such a development is not im- 
pos.sible, whatever views as to its expediency may 
be held by alleged economic orthodoxy. A fi.scal 
revolution, in other w’ords, -would result from an 
impost amounting to a fraction of a farthing 
per loaf consumed. In sucli a flBcal revolution 
four hundred millions of British, subjects wmuld be 
concerned. Yet the average man regards the impost 
€ts a question affecting the British brealcfast-table 
mainly. Not for tire first time have inoinentons 
Imperial issues depended on a matter apparently 
so entirely domestic. Ealeigh, wandering in 
South America, discovered not El Dorado, but 
tlie ];>otato, and introduced it into Ireland, "where 
it became the staple of Paddy’s food. Ihvo hun- 
dred 3 ' ears later Adam Smith was bu.sy attempt- 
ing to educate an Imperial race in its duty to 
over-the-vsea posses-sions on the one hand, and in 
tlie economic advantages of Free Trade on the 
other, Adam Smith’s Imperial views did not 
prevail ; .. but half a century of agitation, main- 
tained by men like YilUers and Cobden and 
Bright, secured the partial a<ioption of Free Trade. 
Btrenuoiis opponents of the demand that food 


should l>e imjiortcfl free surrendered in a iiigliL 
The volte-face w-as not due to a sudden realisa- 
tion of Free Trade trutbs, hut to tiie urgent need 
of saving Ireland from starvation. Ilaleigh’s 
potato had failed at a critical moment in our 
economic history, and the legislation carried in 
consequence ha.s influenced the whole subsequent 
course of our Imperial history. Sir Robert Peel’s 
action v/as so palpably justified in the circiim- 
.staiices that tlie nation speedily .swung round to 
the belief livat free imports were indispensable 
for all. time ; and that belief, as Lord P>eacoiiB- 
field recognised in lii.s great Crystal Palace speech 
in 1872, largely responsible for the unbusb 
nesslilie views taken of Colonial affair.s through- 
out the middle yeans of tlie nineteeutli centiuy. 

As the potato was the deteririining factor in 
an econoinic crisis, .so to pepper sve owe in no 
indirf,‘ct degree our Indian Empire. Tlie six- 
teenth century was the centiuy of the adventurer 
par excelleme^ and foremost in any dare-devil scheme 
afloat was the Engli.shmaii. Drake and lia-wkins, 
Raleigh, Gilbert, and Grenville, w’ere merely a few 
of the be.st-kiiowii leaders of tlionsaiid.s of gallxant 
spirits eager to seize a Spani.sh galleon or discover 
for themselves a land of gold: or of hardly less 
precious spices. The rounding of tlie Cape of 
Good Hope by the Portuguese and the discovery 
of the Y^est Indies liy the Spaniards at tlie end of 
the liiteenth century induced Pope Alexander YL 
to diAude the known ivorld between the tv" 0 . 
The twin inona]->oly -n^as challenged at the peril 
of his life by any daring interloper from other 
lands. Spain and Portugal secured the first 
rigbt-of-Avay to the Eastern spice-lands, whose 
produce found a ready market in Europe. Venice 
hitherto had lieen the European depdt of Eastern 
goods. The opening up of the sea route delivered 
her trade into Iberian hands. 

Not for long Avere Spain and Portugal to enjoy 
the advantage unopposed. The Dutch, emanci- 
pated from Spani.sh control, embarked on en- 
terprises in the Far Eitst, and defied Papal 
ordinances and Portuguese pretensionig, ivitli profit 
to themselves and service to others, including 
England. Only a fairly vivid imagination can 
conjure up an idea of the courage and resource 
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demanded of the Dutch, who imdertook to dis- 
piite this right to exclusive trade with native 
lauds ten thousand miles away. If they had 
been content with reasoiialde profits they might 
have developed their trade indefinitely; but they 
no sooner grasped the fact that they were capable 
of successfully challenging the monopoly rights 
of others than they sought to be ^ monopolists 
themselves. English adventurers in Eastern 
waters, the exhibition of bull-dog devotion not- 
witlistaiiding, secured little credit, and the 
majority of the ships %vhich left English ports 
for the East either went to the bottom or failed 
in their quest. England therefore welcomed the 
sj)ices and other Eastern commodities which tliey 
obtained thi’ough the Dutch. 'When, however, 
the traders of the Netherlands, deeming no doubt 
that they were masters of the position, decided 
to raise the price of pepper in London from 
three vsliillings to eight shillings per pound, they 
roused those feelings of resentment and irritation 
which English Chancellors of the Excliequer 
have always had to reckon with when new taxes 
have been necessary. The Lord Mayor of London 
instantly called a meeting of merchants to dis- 
cuss the exactions of the Hollanders. ^On the 
21st of September 1599/ says Mr R. W, Frazer, 
‘Sir Stephen Soaines, the Lord Mayor, sundry 
aldermen, and others of less dignity, such as 
grocers, drapers, vintners, leather-sellers, skinners, 
and haberdashers, met together at Founder’s Hall, 
Lothbury,’ and there agreed with their ‘owne 
handes ’ to embark on a ^ voyage to the Baste 
Indies, the which it may please the Lord to 
prosper.’ .Rather more than a year later the 
charter of the first East India Company was 
signed by Queen Elizabeth, and in three iiioiitlis 
more the Oomjmny’s first fleet of four vessels set 
out on the voyage which was to pave the way 
to Empire. The Dutch, by their attempt to 
make pepper a luxury in the London market, 
called into existence the most remarkable trading 
corporation in history, which was to last in one 
form or another for two hundred and fifty years, 
until the Indian Mutiny rendered it necessary 
for Queen Victoria to round off the w’ork which 
Queen Elizabeth had begun. 

If pepper brought ua an : Empire in the East, 
tea was made the instrument of our undoing in 
the West; but by ^vay of compensation it saved 
another part of the Empire from bankruptcy. 
The cup that cheers has left an indelible mark 
on. the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. When, 
, > century and a third ago, British statesmen, in 
their wisdom,' drove the American colonies to 
.rebelUoii, the issue turned on tea. It was in 
; the hope :of .maintaining the principle that the 
..mother-coiintry was within her right in imposing 
taxation on’ the Colonies that one article was 
, retained out of the list at first drawn up. The 
result was that , the contents of the tea-chests 
found their way not into the Colonial teapot 


but into the waters of Boston Harbour, or were 
left by the colonists to rot in damp cellars. 
When we remember how much tea meant to 
every home in either the old country or the 
Colonies, we seem to see in the decision of Lord 
North to adhere to an obnoxious principle a 
determination to bring an Imperial question to 
the very doors of the individual. That instance 
of blundering statesmanship is happily not the 
only Imperial event which is associated with tea. 
In other directions it has proved an Imperial 
blessing. It has been the means of rescuing parts 
of India from a state of nature that was neither 
attractive nor profitable ; it has saved Ceylon, one 
of the most interesting and valuable of British 
possessions, from a worse fate even than that 
which foreign bounties have inliicted on the West 
Indies ; it has provided the Imperial Exchequer 
with enough funds, if need be, to pay for the 
constimction yearly of three or four ironclads; 
it has contributed materially to our manufactur- 
ing industry, thus bringing wages and profits to^' 
the pocket of the Briton at home; above all, it 
has afforded the Briton who turns his attention 
and his capital to the outlying portions of the 
Empire an excellent opportunity of showing the 
grit that is in him. The story of the rise and 
progress of the tea industry in Ceylon su|)p]iGs 
one of the best instances on record of British 
refusal to 'be beaten. 'Wlieii coffee, the chief 
article of Cingalese produce, was attacked by 
a virulent disease, and wlnni the blight was 
followed by a decline in the public taste for 
cofiee, the future of CeyloB seemed dark indeed. 
The pluck of the planter, wdio raised new capital, 
tried tea, and won in the very teeth of disastoi’, 
is a proud memory to those who know what 
; Ceylon was a quarter of a century ago. Ceylon 
i tea has gone far to drive the Chinese article 
from the British market, and there is not a 
tea-drinker at home who cannot claim to have 
assisted this great Imperial triumph. That it 
is an Imperial triumph will not be disputed by 
any one who understands the importance of 
Ceylon to the British Empire. 

THE HAMMER. OF HOI). 

BEronE my soul unrolled a pageant vast : 

The mutable mysterious scroll of life ; 

"Whose glorious images, with, colours rife, 

Emerged from out dim caverns of the past, 

I Then faded like a cloud, till there appeared 
! An anvil filling space, a mountain flame, 

i And One that stood beside, \Yhom none can name, 

To wield the Hammer that all men have feared. 

I saw the molten soul and body in fire ' 

Prepared for that dire Hammer’s fashioning, 

I Heard the eternal spaces echoing 
I Harmonious sound, and saw the sparks aspire. 

My soul awoke and cried, ‘ Take all of mine, . 

And shape me to Thy purposes divine.’ 

FjtAXOIS AkKESLSY.' '' 
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THE THUTH ABOUT THE "0 O T T A G E ~C O U N T E S 8/ 

By Abthur O. Cooke. 



HE immortalisation of a story hy a 
poet-laureate does not necessarily 
ensure perennial interest in the 
germ of fact round which the 
iiligree web of : fiction is spun ; 
still jess does it imply accurate 
statement by the singer, or minute, and careful 
Yerification of each detail by his readers. The 
admired superstructure not unnaturally hides tlie 
substantial but insignificant-looking foundation 
upon which the building rises. When Tennyson 
’wrote The Lord of Burleigh most people admired 
the verse, accepted the story as a pleasing tale 
more or less true to history, and pursued the 
matter no further. The poet did not descend to 
particulars as to the locality of the ‘^landscape- 
painter’s’ wooing ; and, as a matter of fact, the 
scene is not on one of those gi'eat highwiiys of 
note along which the average tourist makes his 
pilgrimage to the histormil or the pieturesipie. 

Of late years occasional magazine articles have 
been presented to notice purporting to give the 
truth, the. whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth of the matter ; and a further statement of 
the case might not, under ordinary eirciimstaiices, 
seem loudly called for. But the recent marriage 
of a scion of the House of Cecil may have 
recalled to some that this is not the first time 
that Bomaiice has presided at the family 
nuptials ; and to the student of heredity it may 
also serve as an instance of the * outcropping’ 
at long and irregular intervals of curious ^faults’ 
— I use the word, of course, in a purely Pick- 
udckian (that is to say, geologital) sense — in the 
strafii of families of rank. As George Eliot’s 
characters— so many of them — would say, sucli 
things ‘run’ in gre^it families. 

Not the first, nor yet the second, of such 
faults is the recent cxampie. To find the first 
recorded romantic marriage in the Cecil family 
we go back three centuries and a half, and lay 
our finger on no less a person than Elizabeth’s 
Burleigh himself : a man, surely, whose siibse- 
Ko,, 258.— VoL. V, [AU Bighi's 


quent career hardly points him out as likely to 
have committed matrimony in an unexpected or 
irregular direction. Nevertheless such the 
case. Entered at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1535, he became the close friend of that 
famous Fellow and Grecian, John Cheke. Clieke 
%vas a son of the people. His father had, during 
iiis lifetime, been the university beadle, and the 
widow now supported herself and her family by 
keeping a wine-shop in the town. There was a 
daughter, Mary, vith wdiom young Cecil jiro- 
ceeded to fall in love; and although his indig- 
nant father packed him ofi* to London, lie returned 
wdthin a couple of nionths of his entry at Gray’s 
Inn, and marLied her when he wavS barely twenty. 

Two Imndred and fifty’ years later we come, to 
Henry Cecil, afterwards Eaii and finally Marquis 
of Exeter, and his ‘ Cottage-Coiuitess ; ’ Countess 
only, for she died four years before her husband’s 
elevation to the marquisate. Evaders will doubt- 
less have noted and wondered at the inverted 
commas of iny title-line. In sober fact, the so- 
called ‘Cottage-Countess’ was no cottager, as we 
now, or she then, understood the term. That 
title, so alluring in its alliteration, has been too 
much for the accuracy of more than one chroni- 
cler. Doubtless a more cajiitivating and attention- 
arresting headline could not be desired ; and if 
the story were not deliberately written ‘round 
it,’ the writer at least kei^t a sidelong look upon 
it as he wrote. Pacts, or legends, which fitted 
ill nicely were not called upon to undergo any 
very searching medical examination before being 
‘ I)assed,’ while others that seemed to threaten 
contumacy or contradiction were not pursued. 

However, let me follow that wholesome precept 
of the inuiiortfil Jorroclcs : ‘Cut the cackle and 
come to the ’osses.’ Henry Cecil, afterwards 
tenth Earl and still later first Marquis of Exeter, 
met, wooed, and married Sarah Hoggins at 
Bolas Magna, Shropshire. This out-of-the-w'ay 
village is best reached from the little town of 
Newport, six miles away ; though for the infor-*- 
Beserved,] Nov. 8, X902. • 
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ination of any future xnigrims it may be added 
tliat there is a nearer roadside station at Crudg- 
ington, on a branch of the Great Western 
Eailway. But let not the visitor count unduly 
on the beauty of the romance’s setting. All the 
wide count}^ of Shropshire is fair — to the present 
writer perhaps the fairest and dearest of English 
counties; but Boias Magna is not a strikingly 
picturescj^ue or in any way attractive village. It 
lies in pleasant, open country, with a view south- 
wards of the Wrekin — and also of the ironworks 
and coal-pits of Wellington. The Tern, a 
sluggish and iiisigiiiticant stream, winds about 
and past it on its way to the Severn. It is all 
pleasant, coaimonj)lace country ; certainly not 
ugly or sqiialid, yet making no fatiguing de- 
mands on our powers of admiration or exclama- 
tion. A <]_uiet, peaceful Tillage set in a country- 
side, heraldically speaking, ^ of the same ; ’ a land 
secluded and unexciting, where 4t is always 
afternoon.’ A damaging blow to sentiment is 
also given when it is added that the church is 
extenxally a hideous little structure of brick, like 
not a few Shropshire and Staffordshire churches. 
Within, however, it retains the virtue of old- 
fashioned pews, some registers of the time of 
Elissabeth, and, more to our present purpose, 
those of the jlnt Cecil-Hoggins marriage in 1790, 
which certain writers on the subject might ere 
now have consulted with much advantage in the 
: matter of accuracy. 

This first marriage — ^for, as will be seen, there 
was an ultimate and necessary repetition of the 
ceremony — took place at Bolas on the 13th of 
April 1790; and as he stood at the altar, Henry 
Cecil, alms ‘John Jones,’ knew full well of 
a fact that rendered the marriage illegal, for 
he had a wife still living and uudivorced, 
though proceedings for the latter relief seem at 
the time to have been pending. Cecil’s life 
could hardly be called commonplace matri- 
monially. Married in 1776, at the age of 
twenty-two, to Miss Yernon, a Worcestershire 
lady, it was fifteen years later (1791) that he 
obtained his freedom and married Sarah Hoggins 
— this time validlj^ — at the City church of St 
Mildred’s, Bread Street, Hot fully six years 
. . later the ‘Cottage-Countess’ died ; and after three 
' .'v'"' years the widower espoused a divorcee — sometime 
wife of the eighth Duke of Hamilton. 

Whatever may be said of Cecil’s illegal 
marriage as ‘John Jones,’ that he had no dis- 
. honourable intentions towards the girl who 
^ became his second wdfe is dear from his prompt 
remarriage . o! her on the completion of the 
' r:’ divorce,'-; Hor, happily, did any questions as to 
, ' : " the legitimacy ‘of the childreiL arise. Henry, the 
eldest, was not born tiE 1793. He died the 
same year;, hut his brother Brownlow, born two 
' years later, lived ' to succeed his father in 1804, 
and enjoyed the newly acquired dignity of the 
marquxsate for. sixty-three years. 


How, to return to the lady and the circum- 
stances of the wooing. The lonely seclusion of 
Bolas, and tlie fact that probably there was then, 
as now', no house of public entertainment in the 
village, brought Henry Cecil to the Hoggins’s 
door, but not in the manner usually described 
and believed. Far from arriving in the waning 
light of a summer evening, drawn thither by the 
ixeace and calm of the scene, he came upon then 
little wmdd in a Hovember snoW'Stoi’m ; and ,i 

instead of strolling, staff in hand, he came in a i 

traveUing-cliaise, with horses foundered by heavy i 
byroads and a postillion who had hopelessly lost 
his way. 

Hor w^as the Countess that was to be engaged 
in any such plebeian if picturesque wvork as tlie 
feeding of chickens or mUkiiig of kine -when she 
first met her lover’s eyes ; rather at a pastime 
which -would certainly be a useful accomplish- 
ment in her future rank. She -vvas, in fact, 
dancing. But here let me give the whole story 
as told by the lady’s niece, not many years dead, . 
There are gaps ; but the gist of the plain, un- 
varnished tale is here, and may be relied on 
as authentic. 

‘I wEl no-\v,’ she says, after giving some par- 
ticulars of the Countess’s one sister and four 
brothers, the second of -wliom, John Hoggins, 
was the narrator’s father— ‘ I will now^ say some- 
thing of the mysterious stranger’s first appear- 
ance in Bolas, which w'as late in Hovember 1788, 
about 8 P.M., in a heavy, driving snowstorm, 

A loud knock W’as heard at the door of Manor 
House Farm, wdiich my grandfather opened ; 
when he saw' a tall, striking figure, wunj^ped in 
traYelling-costiiine, who begged to be sheltered 
for the night, A chaise, he added, wms at the 
door; the driver had lost his wn}", and they 
could go 110 farther. At first my grandfather 
refused him admittance; but after much solicita- 
tion, and assumnee that he wns making a tour 
of the country for the change, he wns taken in. 

On that remaihable night the young 
of the parish, as 'vvas then the custom, were 
assembled in the large parlour, takiiig dancing- 
lessons, preparatory to Christmas, from a master 
w'ho w^as also the musician. The stranger said 
that he took a great interest in young people, 
and asked to be permitted to go in and see them. 

My graudmother had her best bedroom prepared 
for him, of course concluding that he would leave 
next morning. However, morning came, and 
many days passed, but he still lingered, taking 
an interest in the farm and the pursuits of the . . 
family. His prolonged stay caused much rumour ■ 
in the neighbourhood as to who he was ; , he ' ■ 
had plenty of money, and w’as a gentleman : 
ill manners, appearance, and conversation, xlfter 
some weeks he left, returning again unexpectedly, 
and with more money. On this his second visit ;; ; 
he purchased ten acres of land from Mx’ Taylor,; , 
and commenced building Bolas — now Burleigh-^' ’, 
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Yiila. The marriage took place, as the register 
shows, oil the 13t}i of April 1790. It was then, 
or very shortly after, that Mr Jones, as he had 
called himself, revealed his time name to my 
amit and her parents, when they were married 
again, but where I never heard. Soon after the 
second marriage they went to reside at Bolas 
Villa, wliere Henry, the first child, was born and 
died. He was interred near the pulpit in Bolas 
Cliurcb, a sjnall tablet being placed over the spot.’ 

It needs surely no great stretch of credulity 
to believe, what is well known locally, that the 
Ilogginses were no rough laliourers or cottage- 
farmers. Is it likely that in. 1788 such a man 
with a family of six children would have bad 
a best bedroom in which to accommodate ‘Mr 
Jones’? Cecil, as the aboA^e narrative .shows, 
came to the Hoggins rooftree entirely by chance, 
and in ignorance of what attractions it sheltered. 
There was no sweet face at the window, no 
girlish figure in the iioiiltry-yard, to arrest him. 
Other substantial farmers lived in the village, as 
one historian has gone out of his way to show. 
That being the case, is it likely, again, that the 
postillion or driver would have selected a little 
cottage as the most likely j)lace at wliich to 
obtain shelter for his emplojmr, his cattle, and 
himself ; or that, had he done so, the occnjiant 
would not have directed him to more siihstantial 
hospitality ? 

Thomas Hoggins was, in fact, a well-to-do 
.farmer or yeoman, and probably <p.iitc as proud 
of bis family and pedigree as was the future 
Earl of his. Looking down — especially in 1738 — 
mi Earl .udght fail to see much diference, 
matrimonially considered, between farmers and 
labourers. Looking up, farmer and labourer 
alike would regard a coronet vdtli reverence. 
But Sarah Hoggins did not come to Henry 
Cecil as a labourer’s daughter would have come. 
Slie wrote a bettor hand, as the, register shows, 
than could well have been acquired in eighteen 
mouths ; and as the eldest girl, and consequently 
the drudge, of a labourer’s family, it is im- 
probable that she would have been able to write 
at all in Ruveinber 1788. She had certainly 
not been ‘ finished ’ at Paris ; but to the present 
writer’s knowledge even that would not have 
been cpiite out of the <piestioii for the child of 
the remote Shropshire .farmer. 

In November 1788 Sarah Huggins was fifteen 
and a half years of age, having been born on 
the 28th of June 1773. She was thuB almost 
seventeen at the time of the , Bolas marriage. 
The ages also of her brothers and sister are not 
without interest, as I Ixope to show. When 
Saralx’s lover first saw her and them, they 
were as follows : William, nearly fourteen ; John, 
eleven and a half ; Ann, nine and a half ; 
Thomas, seven ; James, four. Of the two 
younger boys, Thomas became a captain in 
the 89th Eegiment, while Janies died in 1645, 


i^ector of Eltliaxn, Kent, Both were so young 
at the time of their sister’s change of cir- 
cumstances that their education and cultivation 
with a view to advancement in life would he 
a comparatively easy matter ; ljut what about 
William, aged fourteen ? As a clod - hopping 
ploughlioy, which tlxe labonrePs son was likely 
to be, he would surely take a great deal of 
polishing before lie was at all fit to become, 
<is he did, a captaiii in the 92-iid Regiment. 
Doubtless, indeed, lie owed his proinssiou to his 
brother-in-law’s iniluence ; and if such were the 
case, the poor lad had little ultimate cause to 
be thankful for the family’s hriJliant alliance. 
He went down with the ill-fated tivii'JS]xort 
Aurora when she wfis lost on the Goodwins in 
1805 wdiile conveying troops to Holland. 

Those wdi.o take the trouble to peiuxse the 
Bolas marriage register will find it signed by a 
W'itness, John Picken. This geiitleiuan, who gave 
the bride away, had married her mother’s sister. 
Sarah’s mother and aunt "svere the daughters of 
a clergyman named Bayley. Now, Macaulay’s 
brilliant account of the social condition of the 
country clergy of a century before 1788 has 
come to be regarded as more showy and amusing 
than strictly accurate ; and "we may be pretty sure 
tlxat in 1770 or thereabouts it was not a usual 
thing for a i>arsoii’s daughter to marry a labourer. 

There is a legendary story current that Saiah’s 
father insisted on the suitor carrying a pig to 
Aqualate Hall, six miles away, xis the |.)rice of 
liis daughters hand. I aiix nut concerned to offer 
either denial or conlirmatioii of this tale, having, 
like Amly, only ‘lieer’d tell’ of it; but as a 
proof of the luwdy station and vulgar breeding 
of Tlitimas Hoggins it is hardly a success. Such 
a wager or exhibitioxi of muscular prowess would 
have been after the very heart of another 
)Salopian of unquestionable pedigree, if eccentric 
manners and custojiis— one Mr John My t ton. 
Readers of Xlit Memoirs of his meteoric and Ixardly 
edifying career can well ixixagine his accepting 
or proposing such a challenge with delight. 

Finally, it will be seen that, Ixow'evcr sxiddeii 
w’as the ijiipression made by Sarah’s face on the 
future Lord of Burleigh — and it seems quite as 
hkely that his love grew out of more mature 
acquaintance — Henry Cecil was at any rate not 
guilty of the indiscretion of marrying in haste. 
Doubtless he waited in hope of getting the 
■wished-for divorce. Moreover, his bxide, as 
have seen, ^vas still young— too young, indeed, 
wdien, after eigliteeu mouths of probation, he mar- 
ried her. He had ample time to look before he 
leapt ; and it seems only fair to deduce from the 
facta that, supposing it to have heesi an i.iislance 
of love «at first sight, the farmer’s daughter only 
developed in the year and a half traits which 
the more endeared her to her future husband. 

^Thou shalt find there is nothing so irksome 
in life as a female fool,’ These rather ominous 
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words from tlio husband of Mary Cheke are apt 
to suggest the fear that the future statesman did 
not find the beadle’s daughter all his youthful 
fancy had painted her. But Burleigh was hut 
twenty when he ‘stooped to conquer,’ while 
Henry Cecil was tliirty-seA^en, had already ex- 
perienced fifteen years of matrimonial life, and 
had probably more fully developed powers of 
selection. At aii}^ rate lie paid his dead GountevSs 
what is, according to Dr Johnson, the highest 
possible compliment : he took a successor. 

Letters of the Marquis iviitten after his third 
marriage to the fact that he was a careful 

and enthusiastic farmer, and also that he was on 
terms of friendly corresj>ondence with at least 


one of his late wife’s brothers. In a letter of 
1802 to John Hoggins, the only brother who 
followed in his father’s footsteps as a Shropshire 
yeoman, the Marquis enters into minute detail 
on the growing of chicory as a farm-crop (a sub- 
ject dealt with in this Journal at page 652) and 
on the value of cattle as substitutes for horses in 
team-work. Lovers of animals may like to know 
that liis teams for the plough consisted of five 
oxen ‘ of the large Holderness breed,’ that one 
of the five was thus always enjoying an off-day, 
and that ‘all rest on Sunday!’ A nobleman 
conscious of a fatally false step matrimonially 
would, one thinks, incline to droj) the lady’s 
family five years after her own death. 
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CHAPTER H. 



I, HE matter of the lease once settled 
and the partnersliip-deed drawn up 
in our respective names, nothing 
remained hut to j^urchase the 
necessary stock and to set off to 
the place itself. After that would 
come the real work, and work indeed it proved. 
My son, fine soldier and fine fellow thougli lie 
is, will never have a similar experience. Some- 
times now, when my vanity runs away with 
me and leads me to believe that I have some- 
thing to say that may be of interest to my 
brethi’en in the Lords, and I rise and pro- 
pound my views, I find myself wondering if 
it can be possible that I am the same man who 
helped to build the homestead at Yarley, who 
proved himself a very fair top-sawyer, and whose 
cooking was so bad that Parquhar \vas compc-lled 
at last, in sheer self-defence, to take the office 
over. However, that is neither here nor there. 
Let me come to what I consider the most 
important portion of my story. 

I should here explain that, while to the east 
we hud a neighbour, we had none on the other 
sides. The country thence — north, south, and 
west — had not then been taken np, and was all 
primeval bush. Our neighbour on the east was 
an Englishman; but it was not until we had 
been settled in our homestead some three months 
that we made his acquaintance. What rumour 
Imd told us of him we did not altogether care 
about; but as the information had filtered 
, through several hands before it reached us, we 
. were not disposed to attach too much importance 
^ to it ■ I .was the first to satisfy myself on the 
subject, and this was how, it came about. 

For some few months we had had a consider- 
able amount of trouble with the blacks on our 
; western frontier, and we were resolved to put a 
stop to it at any .cost. Our available force 
aUiounted to' only, eight men ; and two, of these. 


we had satisfied ourselves, were worse than 
useless. 

‘What about Bencliffl’ inquired Parquhar 
when we talked the matter over. ‘They’ve 
been liarryiiig his soutiiern boundary, so I under- 
.stand. Perhaps he’d join us iu piiuislung them. 
Why not ride over to-morrow and find out whut 
he thinks about it? You could put up tliere for 
the night and be back here the night after. Tf 
he’s agreeable, we’ll teach the beggars a lesson 
they won’t forget for years to come.’ 

Tins I willingly agreed to do ; and, as soon a.? 
it was daylight and I had breakfasted, I set off 
on my errand. Little did I dream that I was 
undertaking the most important ride of my life. 

I camped for a couple of hours at midday, and 
rode up to the .station just as dusk was falling. 
Whatever Benclill’s faults may liave been, it 

struck me that he had an eye for the 

picturesque. The homestead was charmingly 
situated on a slight eminence overlooking a 

lagoon. To the right was the stockyard, be- 

yond it the men’s hut, and behind all the scrub. 

I rode np, and in the usual bush fusliiun was 
greeted by a pack of dogs, who made as if they 
would eat me and my horse as well. However, 
I dismounted and was about to enter the veranda, 
when I became aware that some one was coming 
towards me. I looked up and found my.self con- 
fronted by a young girl, possibly eighteen years 
of age. So taken by surprise was I that I am 
afraid I stood and stared at her longer than was 
quite compatible with good breeding.’ I bad not 
expected to find so beautiful a creature in such 
a place. She came forward to receive me without 
a trace of embarrassment. I introduced myself, 
and inquired for Mr BencliE 

‘He is out on the run,’ she answered ; ‘but 
I expect him home this evening. Won’t you 
unsaddle and come ini It is not often we see 
a visitor,’ . . • ’ 
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Before I could stop lier slie was iiustrappiug 
my valise from the saddle. I begged her not 
to trouble ; but she assured me, with a laugh, 
that she was used to such work. Then, wdien 
we liad turned the horse loose, I followed her 
into the house. It was a strange dwelling, and 
unlike any other I had met with iu tlie bush. 
What BeneliiPs history may have been I did not 
then know, but the possessions he had brought 
with him into the wilds aflbrded me opportunity 
for rellection. On the avails of the broad, wain- 
scoted hall were two or three pictures of un- 
doubted merit. There was a moth-e;iten fox’s 
mask over one of the doors, and an antlered 
head above another. There were books of all 
sorts and descriptions in the dining-room ; and, 
what struck me as liaving a certain significance, a 
cavalry sabre suspended above the chimneypiece. 

‘You have a charming homestead,’ I said, turn- 
ing to my hostess. ‘When I compare ours with 
it, I must confess to a feeling of envy. Your 
father must be proud of it’ 

‘Mr Beiicliff is not my father,’ she answered, I 
thought almost sharply. ‘He is my guardian. 
My father and mother died here when I was 
a little girl. This station is my property — not 
Mr BemliiW 

This came as a surprise to me ; and yet, for 
some reason, I was conscious of a feeling of satis- 
faction at the 3iews that she was not the man’s 
daughter. However, before I could say anytliing 
in reply she had offered to shov/ me luy room ; 
so, picking up my valise, I followed her down 
the passage to a room looking out over the buck 
veranda. It was small, nicely though plainly 
funiished, and scrupulously neat. I wished now 
that it were po.ssible for me to make a bolter 
toilet, but that couldn’t be helped ; so I washed 
off the stains of travel, and theti went in search 
of my liostess. ■ 

I found her in the veranda, feeding with sugar 
a horse that liad come up to the rails. I ven- 
tured to suggest that she was fond of horse.s. 

‘It would be strange if I were not,’ she 
replied, ‘seeing that I have been brought up 
among them. I umlerstand them, and I think 
they under.slaiid me. But see, here comes Mr 
Beneliff. He is earlier than I expected. Whom 
can he have brought with him?’ 

I looked in the direction she indicated, and 
sa^v three men riding swiftly towards the house. 
As they approached I glanced at my companion’s 
face, and discovered an expression of annoyance 
upon it. 

When they reached the veranda-steps they 
dismounted, and two of them .saluted my hostess. 
I argued, therefore, that the smallest of the trio 
must be the man whom I IumI come over to see. 
I am prepared to admit that X did not care 
much for his appearance. As I have already 
said, he was not a big man ; his face was clean- 
shaven, and his complexion sallow ; his eyes 


were Ins worst feature : they were small, set 
too clo.se together, and had a shifty expression 
that I did not at all like. He seemed surprised 

to find a stranger v/aiting to greet liirn ; and, 

if I could judge by hi.s face, lie was not at all 
pleased to see me. His manner, however, was 

cordiality itself. 

‘I am delighted to make your accpiaintance,’ 
he said. ‘ I vms wouderitig when we should 
meet. Permit me to introduce you to my 

frieiuls, Mr Grimsluuv and Mr Evans.’ 

Though I .slio(.ik hands with these two gentle- 
men, it must not be supposed that I was in any 
way glad to make their accpiaintance, for two 
more unscrupulous - looking iiulividimls I had 
never set eye.? on. However, they were good 
enough to profess themselves delighted to see 
me. Meanwhile my hoste.ss had taken no notice 
of them, save to give them a curt nod as they 
came up the ste])S into the veranda. 

‘Just an appetiser before dinner, Mr Fare- 
brother,’ said Beneliff, taking my arm as if we 
were old friends; ‘it will wash the dust down 
and conduce, I hope, to our better acquaintance.’ 

For a luonient I felt like declining bis invita- 
tion ; but as my ho.stess had retreated into the 
house, and I should have liad to rouiain alone, 
I saw nothing for it but to accept. It appeared, 
however, that the decanter needed replenishing; 
and, asking us to excuse him, Beneliff left the 
room. A^n awkward pause followed his departure, 
W'hicli was not rendered any the more comfort- 
able when we distinctly heard the girl ask 
Beneliff why he had brought those men home 
with him, when he knew that she luid strictly 
forbidden it. 

From the w'ay she spoke I giitliered that the 
young lady not oid}' possessed a will of her o%vii, 
but also that she could assert it to some effect 
when occasion demanded. What answer' Beneliff 
ma«le her I did not hear; but, from the way 
ill which the two men nudged each other, 
I could see that they had overlieard what had 
passed. • . 

It was not until the evening meal was over 
and we were seated iu the veranda that I 
broached the subject of iny vi.sit. Beneliff imme- 
diately professed himself as ready to assist, while 
Messrs Grimshaw and Evans were also good 
enough to offer me their services. 

‘ I ’ve been ^vanting to have a go at the brutes 
for a long time,’ said Beneliff, ‘and we ought to 
be able to teach them a lesson that will keep 
them quiet for several years to come.’ 

The expre.ssion upon his face as he said this 
was by no means a pleasant one. Badly as we 
luid suffered, I pitied the wretched aboriginal 
who should have to rely upon .such mercy as 
he might show him. 

Later in the evening our hostes.s, who, had 
been niis.sing since dinner, made hen’ appearance. 
She did not join our party, but strolled out into 
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the open space bei'ore tlie house. When, there- 
fore, BencUff left us to go imloors in search 
of spirits and glasses, I took advantage of the 
opportunity and joined her. 

It was a beautiful night | not a sound could 
be heard save the voices of the men in the 
veranda and at the hut, and the cry of a night- 
bird in the scrub behind the house. A certain 
person lias confessed to me since that she liked 
me from the first moment she saw me ; so far j 
as I am concerned, however, I will go farther, 
and admit that I loved her from the same 
moment. Her name I had discovered earlier 

in the evening w’^as Christine, and her father, 
Colonel Urqnhart, had once commanded a well- 
kuowm cavalry regiment. Being unable to go the 
pace, as it is called, he was compelled to sell 
out; whereupon he set sail with his wife and 
daughter for Australia, resolved to seek his 

fortune in that new laud. The fortune, how- 
ever, did not come quite as qiiickl}^ as he had 
expected, and oventually they took up the 

station on which I was now a visitor. How 
Benclilf came upon the scene I have never been 
able to discover, and still less can I luiderstand 
the reason that induced Urquhart to appoint him 
guardian to his only child. 

The walk that evening was one of the most 
delightful I have ever known ; but when we 

returned to the house, I could see from his 

manner that Bencliff did not altogether appreciate 
my sudden intimacy wdtli his ward. However, 
he was wise enough to give me no hint of 
■ ; this. ■■ 

Next morning I w^as easily persuaded to stay 
on and take a look at the run, j)ossibly because 
Miss Urquhart olfered to accompany us on our 
lour of inspection. Messrs Grimshaw and Evans 
had taken their departure before daylight, on 
some mysterious errand to the east, the details 
of which were not disclosed to me. After break- 
fast we set off, and in the course of our peraiubu- 
lations examined a woo] -shed and some hundreds 
of very fine sheep, and later rode oif across the 
plain to take a look at a certain deep water- 
hole wdiicli Bencliff declared he had never, even 
in the wmrst season, Itnowur to give out. It 
was at this point that a curious incident 
occurred, which was eventually to have disastrous 
consequences. 

When we reached the hole in question some 
, eight or ten horses w^ere drinking at it. They 
' ^ were a nice-looking lot, and 1 was expressing my 
' . ; adiniration when it struck me that one of them 
' / ^ seemed, strangely familiar to me. We had lost a 
b^ast vej^y like it a month or two before, and 
; ■ had been unable to discover a trace of it. Yet 

how could it bet I looked again and again 
until I became convinced that it was the same 
! animal. Bencliff, ‘ 'vybo had been watching me, 
now began -to., edge 'his horse away, with the 
. evident intention of inducing me to follow him. 


<YouVe seen enough of this — liavenT you?^ he 
asked; and then, consulting his watch, ‘I see it^g 
time to be getting back to lunch.’ 

But I was by no meaus satisfied. 

‘I was looking at that chestnut with the white 
stockings,’ I said, pointing to the animal in 
question. ‘He’s a fine brute.’ 

‘Not bad,’ Bencliif replied, witli a carelessness 
that I felt was assumed. ‘I got him in a swop 
with a man some moiitlis back.’ 

While he had been speaking Miss Urquliait 
had rounded the mob up and had driven it 
towards us. As it happened, the horse in question 
trotted slowly past me. It was then that I was 
able to convince myself that the brand on his 
shoulder was our own. 

‘I thought so,’ I said in a low voice, so that 
the girl should not hear. ‘That’s our brand, Hr 
Bencliff. The animal has been missing for a 
couple of months, and we couldn’t trace him.’ 

‘By Jove! you’re right,’ he cried, as if the 
fact had only just struck him. ‘It is your 
brand. I never noticed that before. As a matter 
of fact, I haven’t set eyes on the brute since 
I took him in exchange ; otherwise I should 
certainly have sent him back to you.’ 

Unfortunately for him, Miss Urquhart had over- 
heard wluit he said, and now came towards us. 

‘ 'What is the matter ? ’ slie asked. ‘ What did 
you say about that horse, Mr BeuciilF?’ 

I left 1113" companion to explain. The situatiou 
was a decidedly awkward one, 

‘ I was just telling jJiIr Farehrother,’ he began 
after a moment’s hesitation, ‘ how sorry I am 
that I did not notice before that this horse 
carries his brand. He tells me they lost it some 
mouths ago. Had I seen the horse lately ’ 

She looked at him in a peculiar way, and I 
saw her lip curl. 

‘ You rode the horse nearly every da}" last 
w'cek,’ she said. Her face wms as white as a 
sheet of note-paper. 

Wliat reply he would have made I cannot say; 
but 1 solved the difficulty by suggesting that we 
should liasten back to the homestead for lunch. 

I had no desire that this generous, high-spirited 
girl should share even in the imputation of 
having liad a hand in the home-stealing. If, as 
I expected he would do, Bencliff returned the 
animal, I was quite prepared to let the matter , 
drop ; but, as it happened, we had not done with - 
the wretched affair. After lunch the man was , 
called away for upwards of an hour, and Miss 
Urquhart and I found ourselves alone together 
ill the veranda. For a time we talked on all 
sorts of subjects : England, wliicb she could not 
remember ; her life in the bush ; and many 
others. As may be supposed, there was one topic 
that I desired to avoid. I was soon, however, , 
to discover that she -was determined not to shirk 
an explanation. 

‘Mr Fare brother,’ she said, speaking slowly, ■ 
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want to tell you bow asbaiued I am that you 
slioiild liave discovered your liorse on this station, 
and that it has been used by my trustee.’ 

‘Please do not say anything about it, Miss 
Urquhart,’ I hastened to say. 

‘But ! must/ she replied. ‘ Had I known it 
before, the animal would have been returned to 
you at once. I hope you will believe that. I 
cannot think what Mr Bencliff was doing to have 
kept it here.’ 

I thought I could hazard a very good guess ; 
but I was not going to put into words 'what I 
had in niy mind ; so I hastened to assure her 
that I was quite satisfied with Bencliffs explana- 
tion. Whether she believed me or not I cannot 
say ; but it had the effect of putting an end to 
a discussion that could only have been painful 
for both of us. 

Next morning I bade them good-bye, and 
returned to l^arley as thoroughly in love as any 
man could be. At supper that eveniiig I described 
the success which had attended inj vi.sit, and I 
suppose, from my way of telling my story, must 
have permitted Farquhar to see that I was by 
no nieau.s anxious to avail myself of Eencliff’s 
assistance. 

‘It’s very evident you don’t like the man,’ lie 
said, ‘Are you inciined now to believe the 
rumours we ha vt3 heard about him U 
M am prepared to believe anything,’ I stated. 
Mf you want my candid opinion, the man is a 
scoundrel of the first wuiter.’ 

‘That’s rather stmng, isn’t if?’ was the answer. 
Uh.it, as I know you wouldn’t bring such a 
charge against a man unless you Iiad some veiu^ 
good reason, may I ask what is the reason in 
this case V 

This was the question I had been dreading ; 
but so fur as I could see, there was nothing for 
it but to tell him everything. I thereupon set 
to work and. got the business over as best I 
could. He drummed with his fingers on the 
table for nearly a miniiie before he replied. 

‘It’s a bad biisines.Y he said at length, Hmd 
if s made all the worse by the fact that the man 
is our neighbour and Miss Urqnhiirt’s trustee. 
If he hadn’t told the lie about nut having .seen 
the imrse inuce lie got him, one might have 
believed his story concerning the exchange. As 
it is, I think we’ll omit him from our force 
when we go for the niggers/ 

A.S it turned out, however, the arrangement 
W'o were thus planning was destined to fall 
through, for two days later the man in que.stioii 
put in an appearance. We were just about to 
sit down to our evening meal when I saw him 
riding up to the homestead, accompanied by his 
two precious friends, Mus.srs Grimshaw and Evans, 
and a black ‘boy/ The last-named was leading 
the horse that had caused all the trouble. Bencliil* 
and the other two men greeted me effusively, 
and were evidently determined not to be offended 


by the coolness of my w^clcorae. According to 
custom, they turned their houses loose and placed 
their saddles in the veranda. From the fact that 
tliey had brought rifles with them, I gatliered 
that they had come with the intention of carrying 
out the promise they had given me a .few days 
before. Then Farquliar made hi.s appearance, 
aud I performed the ceremony’ of introduction. 

‘I told our friend Farebrother, here,’ said 
Buucliff, ‘that if we could be of any assistance 
wuj w'ere quite ready to give you a hand in 
teaching the niggers a les.son. A.s there is not 
very much doing, we ihoiight we Tin:mld ride 
over to-day and find out wiiellier you were 
ready to commence. The sooner they learn that 
spearing cattle and filing shepherds’ huts is not 
an amusement to be indulged in with impunity 
the better it will be for all parties concerned.— 
What do yon say, Grimsliaw’ ?’ 

Mr G.iim.shaw quite agreed with his friend, 
and capped liis assertion with an oath ; while 
Mr Evans inclined to the belief that if all the 
aboriginals on the continent were to suffer instant 
death he would not be grievously concerned at 
their departure. 

As they had come to help us in respomse to 
our own request, it w'as impossible for us to 
I’efuse their assistance. Accordingly we arranged 
that on the moiTow’ %ve w^ould pay a vis.it to a 
poj.tion of the .station where the blacks had made 
themselves particularly obnoxious during the last. 
ft:uv weeks. As soon as it was light, therefore, 
we set off, hoping by nightfall to reach a stock- 
inen’.s hut on tlie left bank of the rzvex', some 
forty mile.s from tlie homestead. The two men 
who occupied it had been in our employ si.iice 
we had taken up the country, and were both 
tine, fearless fcllo^vs. Times out of number we 
had warned them to keep a sharp eye on the 
natives, mnl to run no undue risk. Our horror 
may be imagined, therefore, at the discovery w-e 
made on reaching the hut. The place had been 
fired, aud only the bare slab avails w^ere standing, 
M'ilson, the elder of the niexi, had been speared, 
and lay dead upon the threshold ; the other -was 
still living, but so badly w^ouiided that he had 
scarcely time or strength left to tell us how it 
had hay>pened. It appeared that the blacks had 
come down on them about ten o’clock on the 
previous night, in numher something approaching 
a couple of lumdred. After several ineffectual 
attempts, they had at last succeeded in lodging 
a fire-stick on tlie dry wu'joden roof. The end 
came very soon then. Wilson opened the door, 
and w^iis speared immediately ; the other had 
remaiued inside until the heat drove him out, 
wium he -was speared aud clubbed before he had 
gone many yards. 

‘The brutes shall pay deaidy for this,’ said 
Farquhar savagely as he knelt beside the dying 
man, — Uly poor fedlow, is tliere aotliing W’C ean 
do for you to make you easier?^ - , ' .. .. , 
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‘I am afraid not, sir,' the man replied. ‘It’s 
ill! over with me. Well, thank God 1 Pm alone 
in the world ; but IM like to have had a go at 
tlieni rascals, if it was only for what tliey did 
to poor old Bill there.’ 

Li something less than an hour he was dead, 
and we buried the two men together a short 
distance away from the hut where they had lost 
their lives. Tlien we went on, and camped a 
mile or so farther up the river. Neither Farquliar 
nor myself talked very much on the way ; we 
did not feel in the humour for it ; but Benclilf 
and his two companions made up for our silence 
with threats of what they would do on the 


morrow. Once I thought my partner was going 
to bid them hold their tongues ; but he checked 
himself in time. 

As you may suppose, we were careful to keep 
a good lookout tliat niglit ; but we saw nothiiig 
of the miscreants. Next morning, however, tlie 
smoke of their warning-fires conld be plainly 
seen on the hills acmss the river. From this it 
was evident that they were aware of our arrival, 
and were watcinng our movements. At midday 
we camped again for a meal and also to rest our 
horses. We were now drawing closer to tlie 
Ranges, as wdld and desolate a stretch of country 
as the mind of man could imagine. 


LIFE I NT A 

EN the discoverers of America first 
landed in the West Indies they 
found that the natives used a kind 
of bed hung from the trees, and 
manufactured of a fibre which was 
hardly known to the adventurers. 
It is to the Indians of the Western Hemisphere, 
tlierefoi'e, that we are indebted solely or mainly 
for these two articles now so common in all 
parts of the world, but especially in the tropics : 
eotton fibre and hammocks. For, though cotton 
was imported from India and from Spain and 
manufactured in various parts of Europe for 
centuries before the discovery of America, the 
trade was of vsmall importance till import from 
America began. 

The word hammock comes from the Spanish 
kamaca, derived from the language of the ah- 
•original West Indians, and is not related, as might 
be supposed, to the German Ilangematte (literally, 
‘hanging mat’), which is of independent origin, 
probably suggested by similarity of sound. 

Although hammocks as we know them may 
be said to be an invention of the Indians of 
tropical America, hanging beds of various kinds 
have been in use from the remotest ages, their 
simplicity and coiiA^enience doubtless suggesting 
them independently to people in all countries. 
In no part of the \voTld, how^ever, is the science 
of life in a hammock better understood than 
among the natives of the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main, especially in Venezuela. To the 
native the hammock is probably his most valued 
possession. It is his chair and lounge by day and 
his bed. by night ; it can be ei^temporised into a 
kind bf covering for his nakedness, though in his 
opinion.-, this is the least important of all its 
uses;, it is Ms cradle at birth, and the sofa in 
wMch at a later age he conducts his courtship, 
for a hammock is both luxurious and convenient 
i . for a' UU-a-UU interview. It is easy to under- 
, \ stand- how much time is spent in the hammock 
. in tropical coimtnes, .so productive of languor 
.• and inimical to physical exertion. Then at death 
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the native is enveloped in the folds of the ham- 
mock in which he had so often rested during his 
lifetime, and consigned to mother-eartli. Some 
Indians, ho-wever, are said to bury their dead in 
the water ; and among ourselves this custom is 
not unknown, as the bodies of sailors ^yho die at 
sea are sewn up in a hammock or piece of canvas, 
and so consigned to the deep. 

Some of the Indian tribes inhabiting the regions 
of the Orinoco have a curious mode of disposing 
of their dead chieftains. The body is placed in 
a hammock of netting and lowered into the 
water, wdiere it is at once attacked l>y a number 
oi fiesh-eating fish, which in a short time com- 
pletely consume the more perMiahle parts, leaving 
only the clean -picked skeleton, which is then 
taken out of the winter and 2 :)reserved. These 
fish, knowui as ‘ caribs,’ are so fierce that they 
wdll even attack bathers ; and on this account 
bathing in .some parts is dangerous. The desig- 
nation ‘ carib ’ seems to be not unconnected with 
the Indian race so called, who wa^.re known to 
he man-eaters; indeed, our own "word ‘oaniiibaP 
is said to be a corruption of their name. 

In warm climates hammocks may be considered 
a necessity rather than a luxury. On hot nights, 
when not a breath of air is stirring, lying in 
bed becomes a torture and sleep an impossibility. 
In these circumstances a hammock becomes in- 
dispensable. It is at all times cooler than a 
bed ; and as it is swmng to and fro it creates a 
gentle and refreshing current of air, "which also 
tends to banish inquisitive mosquitoes. Where 
these insects are very numerous, a mosquito- 
curtain, which can be easily attached to a 
hammock, will be found necessary ; and mos- 
quitoes are not the only insects that may be 
banished by the use of a hammock. 

Though a very sim]>le matter, comparatively 
few people understand the art of lying in a 
hammock ; it must be learnt from the ex- 
perienced. The hammock should be suspended 
from stx^ong hooks about eight or ten feet above 
the ground and from fifteen to twenty feet apart, 
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the length of the ropes by which it is hung 
being so adjusted that when one is sitting in the 
lifuninock tlie feet may rest on the ground; but 
allowance should be made for saggings as it will 
sink slightly under the weight of the occupant. 
When, one is reclining in a hammock the proper 
position ,is not length wise, as is generally assumed 
by a novice, nor crosswise, but in a diagonal posi” 
tion. .Ill that position the body is perfectly straight 
and horizontal, thus affording greater comfort- and 
freedom of movement. This position, however, 
is only practicable in a properly constructed 
liammock of sufficient width ; and most of the 
hammocks sold in the shops in England do not 
come under this category, some of them being 
mere instruments of torture in which sleep is 
impossible. Many seem to consider it necessary 
to stretch out the hammock transversely l)y means 
of wooden spreaders fixed near the ends; but in 
t-ropical countries these spreaders are never used, 
nor is it easy to see how they are consistent with 
comfort or the maintenance of a correct position. 

The occupant (.)f the hammock may rock him- 
seK to sleep by a very simple device. A rope is 
fastened at a point a few feet off, at the same 
height as the sleeper and at a right angle to the 
hammock, when a continual oscillation may be 
kept up by pulling on this rope from time to 
time ; and if the hammock is well and freely 
luiiig, one or two pulls on the rope will keep 
it swinging a long tj.me like a pendulum, thus 
rendering it ]jossi.ble for the occupant to rock 
himself t(» sleep. A sick patient fmds a ham- 
mock invaluable, as it enal.)]es him to lie in 
reclining ])ositions wliieh woiihl he iiii])ossil>le in 
a bed. It is also cooler, and its gentle rocking 
motion is very soothing to the sufferer. The 
hammock is much more portable than a ])ed or 
litter ; and when slung on a pole borne on tlie 
.shoulders of two men, it forms an admirable 
means of transport for the sick and wounded, as it 
ensures a minimum of motion, all jolting lieing 
avoided and a perfect e(|uilibrium maintained. 
This method of transport is still in common 
use among the American Indians and the natives 
of the West Coast of Africa, and also in other 
parts of the world, for the conveyance of the 
healthy as well as the sick. We can well imagine 
it to be a luxurious mode of travelling in a 
tro]>ical climate ; and for the conveyance of sick 
and wounded it is commended to the attention 
of our military authorities. A friend of the 
writer who travelled thus on tlie West Coast of 
Africa stated that so little motion was felt that 
he could sleep placidly in his hammock even 
while traversing long st-retches of rougli and 
brolcon country. 

The Japanese, certainly a cultured people, 
have shown us how it is possible to live com- 
fortably without beds, tables, or chairs. At night 
they sleep on the scrnpulonsly clean matting- 
covered floor, enveloped in suitable coverings, 


which are rolled up and laid aside during the 
day. A people who .sit cro.ss-1 egged require neither 
chairs nor tables. Thus the frugal Jap needs very 
little household furmtiire, and with the rural 
native of South America it is much the same. 
It lias been; the writer’s lot to travel day after 
day in the remote interior of ^ South America, in 
parts where beds were almost unknownL On 
aligliting at night at a liumb].e wa^'side hostelry, 
exhausted after a long day’s ride, he would he 
shown to his sleeping-quarters, the only furniture 
in the room probaldy being a waslistand and 
hasi.n. ; but two strong hooks were fastened in the 
walls for suspending the hammock, wliieli, like 
every other traveller in these regions, he carried 
with him. Sometimes tlie room contains a chair 
and table ; but such articles are looked on as 
quite unnecessary, and are furnislied only in 
deference to the tastes of the fastidious foreigner. 
Travellers in the forest frequently swing their 
liammocks from the trees, and so qiass the night 
al fresco. A fire is Jrindled to keep off mosquitoes 
and wild animals; but this is not always effec- 
tual, as in one case known to the writer, notwith- 
standing this precaution a traveller was seized 
wliile asleep in his liammock and carried off by 
a jaguar, or Soutb American tiger. 

In tropical America many kinds of hammocks 
arc used. There is the Brazilian grass hammock, 
liammocks of cloth of various kinds, of cam^as, 
and of netting ; and no little ingenuity is spent 
in the decoration of some of them, especially in 
costly oiuiamental fringes, sometimes made of 
feathers of variegated colours. These hammocks 
are of all sizes, ranging from those intended for 
new-born infants it.) large ones iu whkih a 
whole family may take their siesta. In Yucatan 
net-ting liammocks made of sisal-henip may be 
b<.>ught of the Indians for ii triile. The Vene- 
zuelan Indiana make hammocks of cotton filire, 
not netted together, hut interlaced in a peculiar 
fashion, and giving w*ay like a spring mattress to 
every motion of the body, Europeiins who buy 
them complain that the buttons of their cloth- 
ing get entangled in the loose strands; but then 
Indians are not much troubled with buttons, nor 
indeed with clothing of any kind. There is 
another very luxurious kind of Venezuelan ham- 
mock called the Margarita hammocks, from the 
island of that name, where they seem to be 
manufactured. They are made in all sizes, of a 
peculiar cloth resembling silk, soft but very strong 
and durable, and are sold by w'eight. The writer 
has only seen them in Venezuela ; but it would 
appear that they can also be obtained in the 
neighbouring British colony of Trinidad. 

Hammocks are sometimes recommended as a 
preventive or palliative of sea-sickness ; but their 
efficacy in this respect has not been, p^o^^■ed, 
though it is true they always maintain a ver- 
tical position. This, however, is not sufficient, 
for the following reason : a vessel at sea is subject 
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to tliree different motions — namely, rolihig, or 
swinging from side to side ; pit cliing, or a see- 
saw motion from stem to stern ; and ‘ ’seendiug/ 
the up-and-down, lifting and sinking motion as 
she alternately rises on the crest of a billow and 


sinks again in the trough of the sea. It is the 
latter motion wdiicli is the most distressing and 
most j)rod active of sea-sickness, and the ‘’scend- 
iiig’ motion is increased rather than diminished 
by the use of a hammock* 


THE BETHEL STONE. 


CHAPTER II. 



EXT morning, Danvers, canying his 
sketching ecpiipment, climbed the 
flight of eighty-seven granite steps, 
known as Jacob’s Ladder, that leads 
from the High Street of Langissack 
abrux3tly to the cliffs. 

He had said to his landlord, *1 must make 
good use of this glorious weather.’ And Bolitho 
replied, ‘ Iss, fay ; for we do get more ’n our 
share o’ wet in these parts. When the windows 
o’ heaven be a bit open other 2 )laces, in Langis- 
sack tbeyhn clean out o’ their sashes.’ 

At the top of Jacob’s Ladder are the allotment 
gardens, and beyond is a wind-swept, grassy table- 
land much used for the spreading of nets and 
drying' of linen. Danvers rested a minute at the 
top of the Ladder, and looked down on the curious 
little Cornish town — strangely huddled in some 
parts, strangely straggling in others — over which 
the blue smoke hung languorously in the sunshine. 
On the heights there was a fresh breeze, and the 
festoons of linen flapped and bellied in the wdnd. 

The morning fitted his mood, for lie was in 
an ecstasy of inspiration. Already he had settled 
in his niLiid the main features of his picture. 
His fancy ran away with him, and he saw in 
imagination the painting finished, framed, and 
honourably hung in the Academy, bringing him 
fame and fortune. 

A white thing, like a huge buttcriiy, fluttered 
past him in the breeze, and he heard behind him 
the sci'eams and laughter of women ; and, looking 
back, he saw a girl running in pursuit of the 
fugitive Ihiem She had almo.st captured it when, 
the malicious wind lifted it to a farther flight, 
and it seemed likely that the garment wuuid be 
swept out to sea. Dropping his easel, Danvers 
joined the chase, and arrested the truant at the 
very edge of the cliff. When the jaunting girl 
approached and gasped her thanks, talcing the 
garment from his hand with a modest air of 
embarrassment, he saw to his j'oy that it was his 
ae<iuaintanee of yesterday, Zillali Trethewey, the 
girl of ,, the hy mmbook who had so gloriously 
aspired for' a thousand tongues. She was flushed 
"and breathless, and looked lovelier than ever in 
; her dress, of workaday print. 

W his easel he asked 

'politely, Can teh me b}^ what path I can 
' rea.eh the quarryi by ; the cliffs ?’ 


girl, addressing the stranger with the frankness 
of the peasant. Tlieii, as they drew nearer the 
women and the lines of linen, she called, ‘ Agatlia I 
I ’ll be back soon. I ’m showing the geiitleniun 
the quarry-path over Braddock.’ 

Agatha smiled ; she held four clothes-pegs 
between her teeth, and the smile was consequently 
expansive. ‘ Seemin’ to me,’ said the woman to 
herself, ‘what wi’ Sunday praichin’ an’ week-day 
goings-on, the old quarry’s gettin’ ’most so busy 
as ’fcwas when they digged tlie stone there.’ 

As Danvers and the girl walked together over 
the cliffs there came on the wind the shrill 
reproach of Agatha : ‘ ’Tes a rnerracle tbec hasn’t 

lawst thy best broidered’ But the tail of 

the sentence was blown away to sea. 

The artist stole many appreciative glances at 
his companion, though the prospect might well 
have claimed his undivided admiration. Xortli- 
ward there ■were iqffand farms and tracts of 
heathery moor ; and to the south a glorious 
stretch of sea graduated in colour from an im- 
mediate green to a distant ultramarine ; there 
were brown-sailed fishing-boats in the ]3a3', and 
the heavy smoke of a far steamer smirched a 
league of the horizon, 

‘Are you going to sketch the quarry, sir 
asked the girl. 

‘ Yes ; ill fact, I ’ve a larger project in my mind. 
I was so impressed with the scene of your quarry- 
service yesterday that I hope to make a big 
picture of it. I may have to claim the kindness 
of the good folks of Langissack, fur I would like 
to introduce into the painting some of the real 
people of the place, and shall want many models*’ 

‘ I ’ra sure everybody will be delighted,’ cried 
the girl. ‘My father is chapel-steward — Mr John 
Trethewey, up to the tannery ; and if you wiil 
come to see him, he will be delighted to hear 
about the picture.’ 

‘And yourself, Miss Trethewey? May I „ hope 
to include you in my picture?’ 

She flushed with evident pleasure, and said 
demurely, ‘Yes, I reckon I would like to be 
there — with the rest.’ 

The path led over Braddock Moor, and they left 
the shining sea behind them. Ziliah Trethewey 
was conscious of a tall figure following them at 
a distance ; and a smile j)layed about her mouth, 
and there was a gleam of mischief in her eyes. , 

They passed the old British encauipment— 
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the site, i^erliaps, of grim fights in prehistoric 
times : the >sce]ie, cerhiinly, of the less saiiguinaiy 
battles of differing antiquaries ; then the path 
g^e^y very steep, and the quarry lay at their 
feet like a broken cup. They stood for a minute 
at the riiii of the cup, and Danvers, pointing 
to a rude stone structure half-way down the 
slope, asked, * What is that building V ■ ■ 

‘^Tis the old quarry-house, ’ said the girl, ‘where 
they kep»t the tools and the blasting-powder.’ 

‘And that curious stone?’ he coiitiiiued, indi- 
cating a strange, egg-shaped mass of granite that 
stood nearer. 

‘’Tis the Bethel Stone,’ answered she ; ‘it first 
stood here where we stand; but once when tliey 
were blasting the rock it fell over into the 
quarry. Tis balanced like a logan-stone, and a 
strong man can budge it. Folks say the Druids 
first set ’en up; but ’t was named the Bethel 
Stone in the old preaching days, for many sawls 
'Were brought to conviction at the quarry-meetings.’ 

They scrambled down, and Danvers curiously 
examined the ancient stone, patched w-ith yellow 
lichen and seamed and scarred with the storms 
of ages. He set his shoulder against it to test 
its movability ; but lie could not disturb the 
gravity of the great mass. Zillah Trethewey 
watched the attempt with a smile, and said 
with something of derision, ‘ It takes a strong 
man to shift it ; his beyond ’e.’ 

Looking up, she saw' against the sky at the 
rim of the quarry a tail man pacing to and 
fro, ami occasionally looking dowai at them. She 
fluttered her handkercliief, and the man stopped; 
she Itet'koned liim, and he stood hesitating at 
the brink ; tlten she made a trumpet of lier 
hands, and screamed, ‘ Da— vidl’ 

‘’Tis David Pentreath,’ she explained as the 
man approa,ched ; and Danvers perceived that 
lie Willi a veritable giant in stature and finely 
formed. The artistfs eye w^aa qm^^^ to note the 
singula].' beauty of the man’s face, clean-shaven, 
dark, with passionate eyes. His dress indic.at:ed 
the lisheinnan ; yet there was a certain air of 
distinetioii about him, and he looked like a 
gen tlema,ii masquerading in coarse garments.- 
‘David,’ said the girl, Hliis gentleman would 
like to see you move the Bethel Stone,’ 

The great felknv placed liis two bands against 
the rock, seemingly w'ithout much effort, and the 
mass of gmniie distinctly oscillated, 

‘ You must be enormously .strong, my friend ! ’ 
cried Dampers. The girl cast a prufuietary glance 
at David, and smiled proudly as though she her- 
self had moved the stone. 

They descended to the bed of the cjuarry, and 
Danvers pitched his easel near the spot ‘where he 
had wit.ncHsed the service. 

'..‘Be ’e coming liome-along, Zillali?’ asked 
David ; but the girl lingered while the painter 
■■unpacked his sketch-box. 

: ‘ Be ’e coming home-aluiig, Zillah ? ’ he re- 


peated impatieixtly. She did not answ'er; she 
seemed fascinated by the disjilay of tubes and 
brushes.' 

A flush crept over the olive face of David 
Pentreath ; and, turning on his heel, he strode 
angrily away. Once he looked back., and saw 
the painter already busy -with his sketch, and 
Zillah Trethew'ey w-atching the w’-ork over the 
man’s slioulder. 

Then Pentreath remembered that lie had some 
business with Bolitho at the ‘Plume of BYathers,’ 
and walked rapidly into Langissack. 

When the steamer Magellan was lost on the 
Mullet Bidge off Laiigissack in the ineinorable 
storm of November 1873, among other wreckage 
iimig ashore was an immense section of Califor- 
nian timber— intended, it was thought, for some 
botanical museum, so large was its girth of bark 
— which lay upon the beach above liigli-water- 
mark for several weeks, till Bolitho conceived 
the idea of hauling it home and making a big 
outdoor bench of it. He fixed it at the back 

of the inn by the skittle-alley ; and on fine 
days the men would use this great table for 

their mugs and glasses. Its expanse of surface 
irresistibly iiivited the pocket-knives of the 
diligent, and tile table was soon scored with 
naiiies and initials tilh^h^^ time it was covered; 
and a newer generation, for lack of space, 

impiously cut deep through the letters and 

emblems of their elders, and the table was a 
car veil palimpsest, 

David Pentreath was seated at this bencli, 
discussing with Bolitho the freightage ai Bome 
l)ai‘rela to Porthillian, when he abruptly paused 
ill his bargaining, and striking the wood liercely 
with his fist, asked, ‘ What fool hath been carv»» 
ing thy talde ?’ 

The landlord looked up in amazement, and 
said, ‘ ’Tis piirty .late in the day to putt that 
question, considerin’ that every man-jack in the 
town liath scored ’en these eighteen years. What 
fool liath abeen carvin’ ! He I he I he ! What 
fool liathii’t ?’ 

But the gaze of Pentreath was angrily riveted 
on some nmvly-cut letters, littered "with fresh 
chips; and the letters ‘ Zillah.’ 

‘ Dicky Pascoe was in this morriiu’,’ said 
Bolitho. ‘I reckon that’s Ins handiwork.’ 

Oblivious of the half-settled quesiioii of the 
freight, Pentreath abruptly left the astonished 
landlord], and scoured the town in search of 
Pascoe. He found the culprit upon the beach, 
ljusy with a can of white paint on the stern of 
an old boat. 

Dicky Pascoe wa-s a little fat man of thirty 
or thereabout; lii.s red face 'was round as an' 
iniant’s, uisd his trousers and guernsey litted Min 
with a skill-like tightness; the curves of him 
“were cherubic. It wa.s as though Cupid had' 
grown up and be, come fislieriuau. . ■ •, 
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^Dick Pascoe, I want a word witli V cried 
Pentreatli savagely, 

‘ Wan minute I ^ answered tke little man. ^ I ’m 
a- titivatin’ the old girl; I got a hit ashamed 
o’ her.’ The name Busmim gleamed in wet paint 
upon the stern, and Pascoe was retouching 
the half-obliterated flourishes that flanked the 
letters. ‘When Pve finished this twiddle I’ll 
attend to ’e.’ 

Pentreatli gave the boat a mighty kick that 
moved her two points upon the sand. ‘I’ll teach 
’e to carve letters on tavern-henehes 1 V 

‘ Carve letters ! Bless my sawl ! wdio made 
’e lord an’ maister o’ the alphabet?’ 

‘What hiisiness liadst ’e to score the name o’ 
Zillah at the “Feathers”?’ 

‘Business? ISTo business ; ’twas a pleasure ; 
’tes the party name o’ a purty maid, an’ ’tes 
a brave, purty bit o’ carvin’. Did ’e notice the 


bangles o’ the Z?’ 


‘I’ll knock the bones out o’ ’e for that job!’ 
cried David, advancing. 

The little man rolled up the sleeves of his 
guernsey over his plump arms ; and, assuming 
an attitude of defence, he confronted the 
aggressor. 

The absurdity of the situation w’-as too much 
for Pentreatli; he relaxed his clenched fist, and 
said, ‘ Darn ’e, Pascoe ! you ’m too small to 
smite !’ 

Pascoe beamed, ‘ For the matter o’ that, Dave 
Pentreatli, there ’s two sorts o’ smallness ; there ’s 
littlene.ss o’ body an’ littleness o’ mind ; an’ 
for all the length an’ width o’ ’e, you’m a 
bit narra-minded, As for the carvin’, there ’s 
no harm in it — ^’twas just a passiii’ fancy. If 
you reckon the maid’s yours I’ll apologise; if 
she ed’ii, I wont,’ 

Pentreatli turned away, and was walking across 
the beach when Dicky ran up beside iiiiii. ‘We 
won’t quarrel, Dave ; you an’ me ha’ knawed u^an 


another too long for that,’ 


David did not answer, but walked on with 
vast strides, so that the other had to break into 
a little trot to keep pace with him. 

‘Tell ’e what, Dave,’ said the little fellow ; 
‘yoii’ni a hit too sober-minded for the women. 
’Tes no good to go courtin’ with a frown so 


black’s a tar-brush. You must tickle the fancy 
o’ ’em ; you must coax ’em, Dave, an’ you must 
flatter ’em ; for they all do dearly love a I’il 

sawft word, even if ’tes a bit o’ a lie. I do 

kiiaw -vviiat I’m telliii’ ’e, for I’ve eourted 

scores o’ maidens in my day : I was always a 

worsliqiper o’ the women. Bless thy sawl ! I 
make rhjaiies to ’em; not hook rhymes, but 
fltty rhymes out o’ my awn head-all hextempor, 
like a super’s sermon. There’s Jago’s maid, up 
to Peiiiddeii. ’Twas only yesterday I said to 
her, “Dinah, my beauty, I be terrible fond o’ 
’e!” “Since when?” asked the maid, kiiawm’ 
I’m a bit o’ a wanderer. “Since the mornin’,” 
says I; “for love’s like fish, my dear : the 
fresher the better.” “ An’ how long will it last ? ” 
saith the maid. An’ what do ’e think I an- 
swered ? The words flashed into my mind so 
quick ’s lightiiin’ : 

“ Till the hills be flat, 

An’ the moon falls scat.” 


There’s a rhyme for ’e, Dave ; there’s inspiration 
for ’e. Aw, iss 1 I was alway.s a terrible 
worshipper o’ the women. So long, Dave!’ And 
the chubby Lothario went back to his boat and 
his paint-pot. 


That night, as was his solitary habit, Pentreatli 
paced the deserted quay of Langissack, smoking 
his last pipe. It was notably clear, and the 
sky was aglitter with stars ; but David had no 
regard for the firmament ; his gaze was towards 
the constellation of lights that sprinkied the 
up23er region of the town, and focussed on one 
faint, luminous square — a white window-blind, 
dimly irradiated by a candle ; and when the 
square was suddenly blotted out, indicating that 
Zillah Tretliewey had gone to bed, David knocked 
out the ashes of his pipe and heaved a mighty 
sigh. There ran through his brain the absurd 
jingle of Pascoe ; 

Till the hills be flat, 

All’ the moon falls scat! 


The big fellow half- wished that he was nimble 
of thought and speech, and a master of such 
trivialities of wooing. 

But cannons are not loaded with rabbit-shot. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND HIS LITERARY FRIENDS, 


pars: II. 


IHE Professor Leslie alluded to in 
our last part was the great mathe- 
matician who was later Sir John 
Leslie. He was the friend of Adam 
Smith, and travelled with Wedg- 
M,. : . - wood and Robert Gordon. He 

succeeded Playfair at Edinburgh in the Mathe- 
matical chair in and, in the chair of Physics 


in 1819 ; he discovered the process of artificial 
freezing, and was the author of many learned 
papers. He died in 1832. Dr Thomas diaries 
Hope was Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh 
University, and held several high scientific ap- 
pointments. He died in 1844. Robert Jamieson, 
mineralogist, was Professor of jSTatural History 
in the university from 1804, and “was very ; 
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instnnnental in inii>roving tlie miiseiiin tliere, 
and contributed man}’- papers on his own sub- 
ject to the Natural History Society. One of 
the most remarkable men in the clerical world 
of that day in Edinburgh was the Rev. Robert 
Gordon, D.D. He was appointed minister to 
several of the principal churches in succession, 
and in 1825 was at the New North Church. 
He was a saintly man, an acute and original 
thinker, and an elorpieut preacher. He seceded 
with most of his congregation of the Higli 
Church at the Disruption, May 1843, and became 
known as one of the ‘Disruption Wortliies.’ The 
Mr Alison whose cliai)el is alluded to in the 
next paragraph was tlie celebrated writer on 
and was j’egarded with much esteem by the 
learned society of the time. The father of Sir 
Archibald Alison, he wrote many sermons and 
essays, and was minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Cowgate, which coiigreg.ation moved afterwards to 
St Paul's, York Place. 

^Su7iday^ Sth January. — Went to Mr Alison’s 
chapel ; heard Mr Williams preach on the Divinity 
of our Saviour. Dined with Mr D. Constable. 
Miss C, received a letter from Laint saying she 

would be in town to-morrow. We liad Mr W 

at dinner, and a son of Professor Wallace came 
in the evening ; lie is preparing for the Scutch 
Cl lurch (Kirk) ; his dearness would prevent his 
succeeding in any other profession. He is more 
attached to the Church of England. 

‘9^/6 January. — Paid a visit to Miss Constable. 
Walked to the Hills. Coming from College on 
my way home, when I had just jiasstnl Professor 
Wallace’s liouse I heard some rapping at the 
window, and on looking round saw L., %yho 
beckoned to me. I of course returned, when she 
asked me would 1 wish to be introduced to ]\l’iss 
Wallace ? So I went in ; was introduced to ]\'Iiss 
W., a nice little girl al»out nineteen, with two 
beautiful dimples. L. asked me had I not often 
seen Miss W. liefore ? Miss W. said she was sure 
I never had ; but I said I had. Miss W. then 
said she never saw me before. I told her that 
was very jiossiMe, but tliat he would be a 
stupid fellow who could pass her by without 
seeing her ; told her that I had seen her in 
the early part of the day. She asked me had 
she music in lier hand? Told her it was not 
at that I was looking. She gave me some cake, 
and introduced me to the Profeasor (Mrs W, is 
dead). L. asked her would she go on Friday to 
see the skating ? We were to go, but I prophesied 
it would be a bad day (and so it was for me).’ 

The next two days are recorded as being 
excessively cold, and the entries only meiiilon his 
having ‘ got a bad cough and cold ; ’ but, feeling 
better on the 12th, ‘walked to Prince.s Street; 
])ut while talking to Mr Constable grew very 
faintish ; was obliged to go back in a carriage ; ’ 
and the next evening ‘felt better, yet rather 
weak ; went down to the dra^ving-room ; had on 


my surtout, but nothing on my head while the 
following inoruing, ‘a fresh cold in my liead, 
The Misses P. very kind ; wanted to send for 
their doctor, but I would not ; afraid he would 
order bleeding, which I intend to put oiT as long 
as jKjssible. 

January, — IJx> at ten ; much, better. Sur- 
X>rised that Mr 0. had not sent to impulre after me. 

January,.-~~W ent to Princes Street, and, to 
my great astoiiisliment, was told that Mr C. went 
to London last l^'riclay. Went to St Vincent 
Street, but was informed that Mr D. C. was 
gone to London and Miss G. to Polton. Felt 
sorry for this, as my friends w*ere scarce, but are 
now fewa;r in town. Called into Maclaclilan and 
Stewart’s. Heard a person say there that Constable 
had failed. L. asked me did I hear of it? But 
I told him tliat it was nonsense, and the report 
originated in consecpience of his going to London. 
Would not believe it; but having heard it at 
home in the evening, I began to think it must 
have .some good foundation. 

^ISth January . — On iny way to College met Mr 
L., ■who asked me had I heard anything since 
about Constable ? Told me it was quite true. 
When I went to Princes St. one of the clerks 
told me of it. Paid a visit to the Biddons ; they 
■were aware of the fact. Got a great scolding 
from Miss Biddons for not coming oftener : told 
me her mamma would not ask me again; for 
having often asked me and also given me a 
general invitation— which very few ever got — yet 
I only di.ued with them once though ten weeks in 
Scotland. "Went to the theatre in the evening: 
Twelfth Xhjht: feel a growing taste for Sliake- 
speare. Wrote to my father to acquaint him about 
Constable, who also wrote to Imii a fortnight ago. 

-—Walked out to Polton. Rev, 
Mr M.aekeiizie came half the way ; indeed he is a 
delightful fellow, a man quite after my own heart. 
When I came up to the house, perceived the 
drawing-room wdndow-sliutters closed. It made 
me hesitate, for I thought all within must be 
very sad. First saw Mi&s C,, who did not allude 
to the calamity, though we had a tMe'-dJete; nor 
did MI'S C. until after dinner ; but Miss Anne C, 
did, and it was like her. She sj>oke very feeL 
iiigiy : said she did not care provided her father 
could pay all ; but if he did not she •would be 
unhappy. Aslced me what she should do with 
her pony. Told her to send it to grass. “But 
who will pay for it?’’ she immediately said. Told 
her to send it to Miss Wilkie. Said she was- 
thinking of that, but of course would make it 
a present to Imv. I said there was no occasion 
for that, as Miss Wilkie would have the use of 
it, without any exyiewse or trouble. Said in 
either case she would consider herself indebted 
to Miss W. Mrs 0. told me that Mr 0. had 
failed partly in consequence of Hurst & Co., and 
also of Ballantyne and Sir W. ; but this only ‘ 
proved how ignorant she was of . the business^. 
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for tliia last lioiise ... quite in consequence of I 
Constable. Dined with them ; returned by the i 
coach. Called on Mr Mackenzie according to , 
promise. I 

^20ilh Jmmary . — Heard from one of Constable’s 
bead-clerks that his affairs were yery bad. He 
talked of the stock being sold. It is reported 
to-day that Ballaiityne & Co. will continue, as the 
Boyal Bank and Sir Walter’s friends will assist. 

Jcmmrij . — Called on Mr Mackenzie. We 
took ti walk to Leith ; talked a great deal of the 
Constables and then the “ Predestination.” Galled 
on the Siddons, and invited myself for Sunday. 

^22nd Jamicmj . — Called on the Misses Siddons to 
go with them to church, hut was late, for tliey were 
gone. However, I was in quite time enough, and 
got a good seat in their church. Heard Mr Shannon 
Xwcach ; it was on the good effects produced by 
affliction. Went again in the afternoon (two 
o’clock), and heard Mr Ramsay ; it was on the tliree 
■Creeds ; he is going regularly through the Articles. 
Dined with the Siddons ; met a I^Ir Noel, a near 
relative of Lord Byron : he was brouglit up for an 
independent gent., but now must study medicine. 

23r(i[ January , — ‘Mr Constable returned to-day, 
but was not visible ; did not go to his own 
house, but to Mr Gadell’s. The weather is quite 
soft and mild. 

January . — Mr C. did not go to Princes St. 
to-cla}^ Great rumours of large failures. A meeting 
to be held on Saturday of Mr C.’s creditors. 

‘ ^btk J ammry . — Mr G. in Princes St. I felt 
.somewhat awkward on seeing him, and stayed 
reading in the shop until he called me ; lie 
seemed very low-spirited and quite unconscious 
how things are to go on. 

.7amntr?/.--~Went to Princes St. Saw Sir 
Walter with Mr C. Asked Mr 0. was he in good 
spiints ? Said he was, all things considered ; but 
Sir W. really looked miserable. Spent the even- 
ing with a Mr Ramsay. The next day commenced 
translating the Hebrew Bible ; think it rather easy. 

January . — Paid a visit to Mrs Siddons; 
heard some delightful music. There were two 
Misses Wilson there, who sang the melodies 
beautifully, particularly “ Rich and Rare.” A Mr 
'Gregory, very young, played the guitar and sang. 
It was all delightful. Mrs Siddons asked me to 
■ dinner. Went to the theatre in the e^'ening. 
EUmleth; or, The Exiles, Mrs S. was Elizabeth; 
it w^as very well acted. 

Januarij . — Went to hear my friend 
McKenzie preach at the Canongate Church ; text, 

/ ;7fBe thou reconciled to God.” It wns good, but 
, " there: was too much logic. Diction good; xnayers 
.good ; but why not introduce the Lord’s Prayer 1 
Good ,to pky for Great Britain, but why omit 
V ' Ireland? "Went with the Misses Siddons to 
' " church ; heard Mr Banisay (see Ser.-bk.). Dined 
at home.’ ' ^ , 

The Mr Ramsay he??e referred to was doubtless 
..the well-known and popular Dean Ramsay, so 


highly regarded for liis zeal and tolerant disposi- 
tion. lie came to Edinburgh in 1823, and was 
incumbent of St George’s and St Paul’s in 
succession, and was later assistant minister at 
St John’s. In 1846 he was made Dean of the 
diocese, and refused the bishoprics of New Bruns- 
wick, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. He wrote a hiog- 
rajihy of Dr Chalmers, but is best 3‘einembered 
by his delightful Eemimscmces of Scottuh Life 
and Gharacter, first published in 1857, which 
has gone through many editions. Dean Ramsay 
died ill 1876, aged eighty- three. 

^SOth January. — A holiday in College. King 
Charles 'went to a party at Mrs Ramsay’s ; saw 
the Scottish reels danced for the first time ; don’t 
much admire them. 

January. — Saw Mr Constable. He was 
very dull. Said he -was much obliged to me for 
my visits ; that lie wushed to know who his friends 
are. Said he was disappointed that many of his 
friends had not called. Told him he should make 
allowances ; that people seemed to think he was 
too much occiqued to see a visitor. Told him 
Professor Leslie had been inquiring of me for 
him. Desired me to tell the Professor he ivould 
take it as a great favour if he -would call. Asked 
me did I call at St Yiiiceiit St. often? Said they 
w^ere very dull there. Wont there immediately; 
saw Miss Anne : not looking well. Went into 
dining-room ; the table wns covered with books 
j>rex-}aring, as I understood, to be sold. Mr D. 0, 
seemed in tolerable spirits. Asked me to dinner, 
but could not ; gave me a general invitation for 
every or any day in the week. Miss A. gave 
me a hint that Miss Wallace wus to be there 
Thursday ; to bring her to dinner, it being her 
brother’s birthday, 

‘ Isi February 1826. — Saw Mr C. again to-day ; 
he told me of Kay’s great failure, but seemed to 
have expected it. Went to St Yiiicent Street. Met 
Mackenzie ; -we dined there ; had more “ predesti- 
nation,” or rather fatalism. We wuire at it from 
live to ten o’clock ; then we w^alked home 
together. Heb. doing ■\velL 

‘ 2 ? 2 d February. — Mr C. not able to come to town; 
•^vent to St Yincent Street. Saw Miss Y^allace. 
Walked wuth them to Argyle Square, wdiei-e Miss 
W. lives. Poor Miss 0. feels aw’kward meeting her 
friends, though they are, of course, very kind to her. 

‘ 3rd February.---BeLW Mr 0, He again expressed 
much gratification at my visits ; gave me a 
W'arm squeeze; told me Miss Margt. C. was in 
towm, hut that Miss 0. is very poorly. This I 
■was very sorry to hear; she is a delicate plant, 
and has but a short time to live. Went to St 
Yincent Street to see Maggy, and was delighted 
it was mutual, for she came forward a second time 
and shook hands. In the evening went to Mrs 
Drybrough’s to tea. No letters from home, nor 
the gown yet come. Read every morning till 
one; get up soon after eight. 

‘ 4:th Had a ride for t^vo hours 
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after Dr Uppers class, wliicli is the only one on 
Saturday. Met Miss Wallace ; she tallced of 
Dr Brinkley, Dr MacDoimell, and Dr Lardner; 
knows them all ; is rather musical, but cannot 
have a refined taste, for she prefers, after the 
Italian, Scottish. She is English. Went to the 
theatre in tlie evening, gratis; saw F(.ml Fry 
and the IrUh Taior, but did not Avait for tlie 
Farce. SaAV Combe’s collection of basts, heads, &c. 
to-day * the system seems gaining ground here.’ 

On 6th February mention is made of another 
visit paid to Mr Gonstable, Avho asked, ‘Did I not 
think he Avas keeping tip liis spirits Avonderfully 
Avell? Told him I AAas glad to see it; it Avas true 
philosi^phy.’ 

A AAudk round the Calton Hill on a very bloAvy 
day fills another entry, and on the 8th is AAuitten, 
‘Saw Mr G., Avho gar^'e me a message for Mr 
D. G. Met Miss Wilkie there; a nice-looking 
girl ; good complexion. Miss Wallace soon came 
in ; she is a (piiet lamb. Then Miss Hill tumbled 
in. I left them soon; the IlebreAA" not to be 
neglected for young ladies. Coming along met 
Mr Rees in St Andrew Square ; turned back AAuth 
me. “ Just dropped in ” to be introduced to Mr 
Black, B/S. Then the Hebiw* 

'Qth Fehruary.--- Avith Mr Rees at 

nine this morning in Iiis lodgings, MacPherson’s, 
Princes St. Asked him to breakfast: Avith me on 
Saturday, but business prevented him. Told me 
Mrs Siddons asked me to dine AAuth her. on Sunday 
next. I asked a fcAV young friends to lu'eakfast 
Avitli. rue on Saturday. 

^ lOlh February , — Dined Avith Mr Noel, a cousin 
of Lady Byron. Met a Mr Grant, Avho is to ]>e 
an advocate ; a nice young man.’ 

kfr Grant is probalily lie Avho l>ecame later 
Sir Francis Grant iind President of tlie Royal 
Aciulemj". He Avas born in 1803, and aaus educated 
for the Bar, which he abandoned for painting, and 
among his large portraits are those of Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort. He died in 
■ 187.8.' ■ 

‘ llih Febnumj , — Had Mr NoeL Mr Grant, 
Thomson, the tAVO Siddon.s, Mr Martin, and Rev. 
Mr Mackenzie. The Misses Paiiton prepared a 
very elegant breakfast ; every one admired it and 
seemed to enjoy it. The fish was in great demand. 
After breakfast Aveiit with Mr Noel to Arthur’s 
Seat ; it Avas quite delightful ; amused ourselves 
by rolling big stones down, then went to the 
Avell (St Anthony’s), Avliere Mr N. had a drink and 
AA’e Avashed hands. Paid a visit to M.r D. C. ; he 
Avas anxious for me to accompany Mm to Pulton, 
as he Avas going out. Said I would go if I thought 
M.‘r C, Avould like it. Saw Mr 0., and determined 
not to go. Went to tlie theatre. Saw the Wlml 
of Fortune; admired the fool’s philosophy ; he Avas 
' the AAUBcst man amongst them. Better to be a 
witty fool than a foolish Avit. 

. ‘ February, — Went to church AAutli the 
Misses Siddons ; afterAvards T)aid a Ausit to Miss 


0. in St Vincent Street. Dined at the Siddons’ ; 
met Mr and Mrs Vandenhoff ; Mr, Mr^s, and Master 
Murray ; and Mr Rees. Liked Mr V. very much ; 
he seems to study his manner of speaking too 
rigidly ; quite the stage ; it may be that it is 
natural.’ 

The next day, ‘Did not Avake till the servant 
called me at nine o’clock, so Ams too late to 
breakfast Avitli ;Mr Rees as promised. Dined 
Avith Mr D. C. ; assisted liiin AAith arranging 
his hooks, &c, 

‘loth Pt hr --Delivered a letter from Conn* 
cillor Ellis to Dr Thomas ; he Avas out, but I saAA^ 
Mrs Thomas and Miss Thomas. M'rs T. AA’-as 
delighted to see an Irislimaii ; she aaiis born in 
Ireland, but has not been there these many 
years ; has resided in the Ionian Islands for 
some years back ; told me Mr T. AA^as an intimate 
friend of Lord Byron. They Avere A^ery near Miil 

^IQth Febrtiary. -AVeiit to Polton. All dull. I 
had lunch, at two, but could not Avait for dinneiv 
as I had an invitation for the evening to attend a 
Baptism, AAdiere I Avas to meet Dr Gordon. Being 
anxious to get ; back early, and not liking so long 
a Avalk, I had the pony with Miss A. CVs leav'e; 
but unfortunately eoniing along the Dalkeith Road 
I lost my gold Awateh-chain, seal, and key ; the 
ring on AAiiich the links of the chain fastened 
AA*as bad, and they got out of it. I made a search; 
kiicAv Avhere I had it out last, a quainter of a mile 
from Avliere I missed it.’ 

Thus ends the pencilled records of seA^etity-fiA^e 
years ago, and four decades have AA’’e.il-iiigh passed 
.since the hfind that Avrote them AA^as stilled. 

The connecting links in these realistic glimpses 
of a great xjuhlisher’s life Avill he found in liis 
sou Thomas (Jonstahle’s book, Afchikdd Ovnskihle 
and his Literary Ckyrrcsimidents^ published in 
three A'oliunes in 1873. Alexander Blackw'ood 
Avroie at this time to Wiiliani Black Avmal from 
London : ‘ This business aauII make you the first 
bookseller in Scotland, and I think the Whigs 
will feel this most dreadfully,’ xlfter Constable’s 
failure Bit' lYaiter Bcotfc gav^e his patronage to 
Cadell, Avho made a large fortune from the sale 
of tile Axarious editions of the "Waverley Novelsc 
Although there Avas a breach Avitli Scott from 
the date of the failure, yet he bore testimony of 
Constable’s house that ‘ncA'cr did there exist so 
intelligent and liberal an establisiunent.’ Arehi* 
bald Constable after his failure carried out a 
Sidienie in 1827 about wliich he had proAUously 
been very sanguine, (Jo7idahy$ Mucellmy of 
Original and Bdeetcd Works in LUemture^ *4rg mid - 
Bcience, But his sjnrit had been broken by his- 
doAAmfail, dropshxil symptoms supervened, and he 
passed aAA*ay on 21st July 1827 in his fifty-fourth 
year, having, as Lockhart says, croAvded vastly 
more than the usual average of zeal and energy, 
of hilarity and triuinx>h, and ‘perhaps of anxiety 
and misery’ into his career. '■ 
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By Mrs Sanders. 












successful preservation of eggs is 
paramount importance to the 
British householder ; and in no 
department of domestic economy 
is there greater scope for thrift 
and good luanagemeiit When: it 
is considered that eggs can be bought at from 
sixpence to eightpeuce per dozen from March to 
May, and that they rise in price to one shilling, 
two shillings, and even more from October to 
December, it will at once be conceded that some 
method by which a more uniform price may be 
obtained becomes almost a matter of national 
importance, placing the producer and consamer 
on more terms, encouraging home-prod ac- 

tion, killing foreign competition, and thereby help- 
ing agricultural prosperity. 

Many systems, both chemical and inechaiiical, 
for the preservation of eggs have been in use ; 
some tolerably successful, others misei*abie failures. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate these ; but for 
the last fifty years lime, either in a creamy state 
or as lime-water, has been most largely adopted, 
and found to answer well, so far as kitchen and 
cooking purposes were concerned, hut not for the 
egg-cup, as the shells become injuriously affected 
and the eggs are apt to acquire a slight taint of 
the lime. 

Ill quite recent years a silicate of soda, known 
under the commercial name of water-glass, has 
been proved to be by far the beat and simplest 
of all preservatives; and because of its cheapness, 
its easiness of application, and its efficacy, it 
well deserves all the praise that is given to it 
It is an opaque ffiiid, tasteless, colourless, and of 
the consistency of treacle, but readily dissolves in 
warm water. It can be obtained in tins of any 
good chemist, with full directions as to the pro- 
portions of glass and water. 

The following quotation from the will 

at once show how it affects the egg, and at the 
same time gives most valuable testimony as to its 
merits; ‘Water-glass owes its preservative effects 
to the formation of a hard, gla.ssy silicate of lime 
within the substance of the shell, forming, so 
to speak, a perfect envelope of glass. It is well 
" known, further, that w’-ater-glass possesses a power- 
' ful antiseptic action. Eggs treated in this way are 
said to preserve their fresh milky taste for six 
months, and to be indistinguishable from an egg 
taken, straight from the nest.* 

' An expert of some years* standing also writes 
thus of water-glass ; ‘ It is not possible for us, in 
ovir variable and cold climate, to provide any but 
a very limited number of fresh-laid wunter eggs ; 
: but. if our. summer eggs, or some of them, can be 
preserved So that they shall, for all practical 


purposes, be as nearly as possible equal to new- 
laid, the difficulty is overcome, and we need net 
suffer either froni scarcity, quality, or increased 
price. Many progressive private families have 
already adopted the water-glass system, and all 
declare it to be highly suecessfuL’ 

Some difference, of opinion exists as to the best 
kind of vessel in which to store the eggs ; wood, 
zinc, and stoneware all being recomuiended. The 
latter, however, is the best. Wood is apt to leak, 
and leaA’^e the eggs stranded liigli and dry ; zinc 
is affected chemically by the silicate ; but for 
private use, at any rate, a stoneware crock answer^ 
every purpose, and if evaporation takes place 
nothing is easier than to fill up the vessel anew, 
as the liquid should be kept at about two inches 
above the eggs. When taken out for use they 
should be unshed in cold water and dried, after 
which it would be impossible for any one to say 
from their appearance they were not new-laid 
eggs ; and, as stated in a paragraph on ‘ Egg- Pre- 
servation ’in this Journal (voL v. p. 478), an un- 
changed condition of the eggs is ensured for about 
twelve months. What more can be desired? 

One evil seems to loom in the future regarding 
this wholesale and effective preservation of eggs. 
The British public are mainly dependent on the 
shops for their supxffy, and the superiority of the 
new system might lead to unfair dealing by the 
grocer and also by the producer. No one would 
like to pay for a preserved egg the price of u 
new-laid one, however good the former might be; 
but the consumer must protect himself by dealing 
with honest people or by preserving his eggs at 
home instead of buying them in the shops. 

NIGHT AND MOllKING. 

You turned the glory of your eyes 
And woke a world of light ! 

I saw the regal mom arise 
On dim, far heights of Paradise, 

And take from ffaming seas and skies 
Their sacramental rite. 

You turned the glory of your eyes 
And left — a Avorld of night; 

For now, though other mornings rise, 
Dusk-haunted are my daily skies, 

And lonely is the path that lies ' : ; 

Before my lonely sight. 

But when night’s legions hold the skies 
In rapt, attentive light, 

Then, in the land of dreams growui wise, 

I see through your remembered eyes 
God’s morning sweet and stainless rise 
On life’s forgotten night. 

EnoAa Diswriv* . . 
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NATURAL WISDOM. 



OED BACON gave it as liis opinion 
tliat the genius, wit, and spirit of 
a nation are to he discovered in its 
saws ; and William Penn affirmed 
that its wisdom is discernihle in 
the same. Neither of these high 
authorities, it -will be noticed, defines them as 
either a measure of civilisation or a standard of 
education, well knowing that neither of these 
ingredients is concerned in their pTodiietioii, since 
some of the 'wisest sayings ever nttered have 
emanated from rude and untutored minds. 

Many may not have heard tlie aphorism that 
was littered before a parliamentary committee 
some years ago by a shrewd member of the 
lal’jouring class, that ‘ Charity creates much of 
the misery it relieves, hut does not relieve all 
the miseij it creates,^ ■\WiolesalB philanthropists 
ni ay regaixl this in the light of a sophism rather 
than an. aphoriBni ; but it is nevertheless only 
too trne. 

The Hindu pi’overb that ‘ The snail sees nothing 
hut its own shell, and thinks it the greatest 
palace ill the iiniverse,’ is a salutary reproof to 
narrow-minded men who have not a thought 
beyond the sphere of their own vision. 

‘Sofly, sofly, catch monkey,! is a good example 
of negro proverbial philosophy, a flowery render- 
ing of the Latin Festina leMe (‘Hasten gently’). 

The wild, illiterate Zulu has produced several 
aphorisms, of which a couple of sjiecimens will 
suffice : Kaliho isek elingalmigudyo emgodini walo 
(‘There is no toad which does not peep out of 
its hole’), by which the native means that each 
one looks after his own interest. ImhUii yamela 
um$ila> ngohiiyale^Mw (‘The rock-rabbit is without 
a tail on account of having ordered one’), arose 
out of the supposed treatment of the rock-rahhit 
by the rabbit. The anecdote is that in days of 
yfu'e the two quadrupeds held a conference to 
arrange how to siqiply themselves ivith tails, and 
they agreed that the rabbit should stilly fortli to 
’ No. 259.— VoL. Y. {All Fights 


procure them. The ralffiit consequently journeyed 
out on the sea of life, and supplied itself with a 
tail ; but, having got into its own business and 
interests, completely forgot those of the rock- 
rabl>it. It subse<:|uently ivas so ashamed of its 
behaviour that it dared not return to the rock- 
rabbit, -which, in consequence, has remained willi- 
out a tail. By this proverb the Zulu means that 
we must attend to our own business if ive wish 
it to be worthily done. 

Those w’ho, like Sir Hurricane Bustle ton, appear 
always to be in a htirri^, ivho invariably conclude 
their eomninni cations Mn haste,’ and who are for 
ever complaining that they have no time, cannot 
do better than lay to heart the wise rejily of a 
poor Indian chief to a New Yorker who excused 
himself on tlie plea of ‘No time’ from the ]>er- 
forinaii(.^e of an mi, congenial task. . Well,’ said 
Bed Jacket, ‘I suppose you have all there is.’ 
Readers who have digested thm' Marcus A tmlms 
may recall the passage, penned some eightBen and 
a half centuries ago, in which he tells us that lie 
learnt ‘from Alexander the platonic not frequently 
nor without necessity to say to any one, or to 
write in a letter, that I hare no leisure ; nor 
contiimaliy to excuse the neglect of duties re- 
quired by our relation to those with whom we 
live, by alleging urgent occiipations.’ The pro- 
crastinating proclivities are well illiistrated in 
this little rhyme : 

‘When I get time — 

I know what I will do: 

I’ll out the leaves of all iny books, 

.Anti read them through and through. 

. When I' get- tune— 

I w'Hte some letters then 

That I havfj owed for weeks and weeks 
To many, many men, 

Y*hen I get time— - 
I’ll pay those galls I owe, 

And with those bills, tho.se countless hills, 

I wail not be so slow. 

Fcseri^ed^] Nov. 15, 1902* 
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When I get time— 

I ’ll regulate my life 

In such a way that I may get 
Acquainted with my wife. 

When I get time — 

Oh, glorious dream of bliss! 

A month, a year, ten years from now— 

But I can’t iinish this— 

I have no time,’ 

The Marcfuis of Lome, wliea Governor-General 
of Canada, was present at some sports held on 
the ice of the St Lawrence. Though wrapped in 
furs he felt the cold acutely, and was astonished 
to see an ancient Indian meandering around bare- 
footed, enveloped only in a blanket. The j\iarquis 
asked the Indian how he managed to bear such a 
temperature while so scantily clad, ^Wliy you 
no cover face ? ^ inquired the Indian. The Marquis 
replied that no one ever did so, and that he was 
accustomed from birth to have his face naked. 

‘ Good/ replied the Prairie King ; ‘ me all face,^ 
and walked away. This was not quite so elegant, 
perhaps, as our maxim, ‘ Use is second nature ; ^ 
but to the same effect, and produced without 
expense of thought or labour of invention. 

A converted negro slave was talceii to church 
by his master, when the clergyman preached from 
the text, ‘No man can serve two masters,’ &c. 
Oil the master asking Sambo what he thought 
of the sermon, the negro replied, ‘Pa’son man, 
lie no speak de truth. Him say, “No man can 
serve two niassas.” Hat’s not true, for Sambo 
serve you and young massa. And him say again, 
“ For he will hate de one and lub de oder ; ” 
and dat’s not true, for I hate you bofe/ No 
sally of a genius this, but a simple outspoken 
truth : too outspoken probably for poor Saml)o’>s 
welfare. 

A shepherd while tending his ffock in the wilds 
of Queensland was accosted by a traveller (not a 
bushman), who noticed that the animals w’ere 
nnining over the -wiry grass wdthout taking a 
bite. ‘Good -day, shepherd! Your sheep don’t 
seem to like the grass. Now, if I were a sheep, 
I would set to work and take a good feed of it.’ 
The shepherd, looking him up and down with 
supreme contemjit, replied, ‘If you %vere a sheep 
joii wouldn’t be such a fool.’ 

: Hr Eadcliff, who many years ago resided in 
Bloomsbury Square, had found it necessary to 
employ a pavioiir for some repairs. When the 
man; presented his bill the Doctor made a wry 
face, and seemed to take the iDrescription with 
: great reluctance. At length, when he had 
thoroiighly examined it, he said, ‘ What an enor- 


mous charge is here I You exi^ect to be paid, 
do you? And for what? Never was a job worse 
done. You have spoilt my pavement, and then 
covered it with earth, merely to hide your bungling 
work. ‘ Ah, Doctor, Doctor 1 ’ rejffied the man, 

‘ there have been many wmrse jobs done than 
this ; but if it \vere as bad as you say, you w^ell 
know that mine is not the only bungling work 
that is covered wdth earth. ‘ Oh, you dog ! ’ 
returned Eadcliff ; ‘ you are a wit, I see, and 
consequently -pool. Come into the house, and 
I’ll pay your money.’ 

Here is a good specimen of an Irish mendicant’s 
ready wit. Milieu General X. was quartered in 
Dublin, he and his wife were regularly besieged 
whenever they got into their carriage by an old 
beggar-woman who kept her post at the door, 
assailing them daily with fresh importunities and 
fresh tales of distress. At last the lady’s charity 
and the General’s patience were nearly exhausted ; 
but their petitioner’s wit was still in its pristine 
vigour. One inorniiig, at the accustomed hour, 
■when the lady was getting into her carriage, 
the old woman began : ‘ Ah, my Lady ! success 
to your Ladyship and success to your Honour’s 
honour this morning, of all days in the year ; 
for sure didn’t I drame last night that her Lady- 
ship gave me a pound of tay, and that your 
Honour gave me a pound of tobacco?’ ‘But, 
my good woman,’ said the General, ‘ do you not 
know that dreams always go by the rule of con- 
trary.’ ‘Do they so, pkse your Honour?’ rejoined 
the old -woman. ‘Then it must be your Honour 
that will give me the tay, and her Ladyshq:) that 
wiil give me the tobacco,’ The General, being 
of Sterne’s opinion that a hon mot is always 
worth something, even more than a pinch of 
snuit, gave the ingenious dreamer the value of 
her dream. 

Of all the tributes jmid to the blessed memory 
of Yictoria the Good none was j^rettier or xnore 
eloquent than that of the Poiidolc-uid chief, who, 
on hearing the sad tidings of his Great White 
Queen having passed away, remarked in true 
jDuetic vein : ‘ When I look up into the sky to- 
night I shall see another star.’ 

These few specimens of unaided wisdom are 
arranged in no particular order or method, but 
have been jotted down from time to time as 
met with. Bough and uncut diamonds many of 
them are no doubt ; but better so than .stones 
fabricated by art and polished with wdt. Un- 
couth, awkward, clumsy — call them what we will ; 
they are also, it must be confessed, genuine, iiii- 
1 affected, natural. 
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pipes we lield a council 
to decide the important 
IS to whether %ve should 
11 and endeavour to settle 
that afternoon or leave it 
until the morning. For my j^arfc, 
I was desirous to go on and have it over. 
I doivt think I am a coward; i^et, while I was 
naturally anxious to avenge our poor men, I 
loathed the work that we should be compelled 
to carry out. After all was said and done, the 
poor wretches were only salvages, and, with the 
exception of the Patagonians, I should say the 
lowest race in the world. I was disappointed to 
find that Farquhar sided with Bencliil’ and his 
two companions, while the re.st of the men whom 
we had brought with us, being only station bands, 
had, of course, no vote hi the matter. My part- 
ner’s argument wuis, that as the days were drawing 
in we might not come upon the enemy iinlLl it 
was nearly dark, when it would be too late to 
make sure of meting out to tliem the punislinient 
wc intended. Finding myself oiitiiumbered, I 
withdrew my proposition ; whereupon we settled 
down to spend the remainder of the day and 
the coming night where we were. The liorses 
having been taken down to water at a line hole 
some couple of hundred yards from the camj), 
they were short-hobbled close at hand in case of 
need, and the black ‘ boy ’ told olf to keep an eye 
upon them. One of our own hands was stationed, 
as a sentry behind a rock a hundred yards or so 
away, with instructions nut to lire should he see 
any sign of the blacks, but to nuike liis way back 
to the camp as quickly as possible. After tliat 
Vve settled ourstdves down to pass the time us best 
we could. We were of unanimous opinion that 
it would be the height of folly to light a fire, 
the smoke of which would be certain to attract 
the attention of the enemy and thus reveal our 
whereabouts, thereby doubling the risk of an 
attack. However, we had taken the precaution of 
bringing some grog with us, which with some 
damper and jerked beef constituted our evening 
-meal. At eight o’clock Farquhar went on watch, 
-and at ten I relieved him. 

‘No signs of them?’ I whispered when I 
reached him. 

‘Not a sign,’ he answered. ‘All lias been 
rquiet,’ . . 

He left me and returned to the camp, where- 
upon I seated in,yself on the rock and entered 
upon my vigil. Half my watch was at an end 
when the moon rose and Hooded the plain with 
her silvery light. I liave already said what a 
desolate place it was ; but under her magic iniiu- 
•ence it Imd a ivoird pietureaqueuess impossible to 


describe. The dreary wail of a curlew came up 
to me from the water-hole, and of air the noises 
of the bush, with the exception of tluit of the 
dingo, I think the curlew’s cry is the most un- 
earthly. I %Yas asking myself what words it sug- 
gested, and had just arrived at the conclusion 
that they were u'e-^mei) — we-weep—a-wcary, when 
something caught my eye, and, as tlie sailors say, 
‘brouglit me Tip all standing.’ Some twenty or 
thirty yards from the water-liole was 'wliat looked 
like a siiuill tree*stinup ; farther to the right was 
another, and yet another. Now, I was prepared 
to swear that I had not noticed any stumps there- 
abouts ; and, being fairly familiar by this time 
with a number of the diabolical devices that 
blacks will put into practice in order to approach 
a camp at night, I was ju-epared to be suspieious 
of anything. For this reason I kept my eyes 
wide open ; but though I watched intently for 
some minutes I could not convince myself as to 
whether the stumps were trees or men. Appa- 
xmitly they had not moved ; but that fact did not 
satisfy nm that they were iinmovablo. Then, 
turning to my left, I examined the country on that 
side, and in another moment was running back 
to the camp as fast as my legs could carry me. 

‘Wake up! wake up!’ I cried. ‘They’re on 
us ! There ’s not a second to lose ! ’ 

Fortunately^ we had taken the precaution of 
loading all the rifles, and of placing them where 

tliey could be easily got at in case of necessity, 

so tluit almost before the last words had left my 
lips our party was up and prepared foi’ action. 
It had been arranged earlier that in the event of 
an attack wm should leave the camp and ensconce 
ourstdves in couples behind certain large rocks to 
the left, thus preventing the blacks from obtain- 
ing possession of the hor-ses on the side where 
they would be most likely^ to liiake the attempt. 
MTiat happened daring the next hve minutes I 
don’t thiiik I could tell you if I tried ; but I 

know that it seemed like an hour before I heard 

Farquhar say, ‘ Thank goodness, we ’ve driven 
them off 1 They TI not trouble us again to -night.’ 

Strange to relate, not one of our party had 
received a wound of any sort, though several 
had Imd narrow escapes. One spear knocked 
Orimshaw’s hat from liis head, while another 
had struck the rock and glanced off it, hitting 
the butt of Faiquluir’s rifle and ricoclietting thence 
over his shoulder. ' Needless to say there was no 
more sleep for us that night, though as it turned 
out we might have lain down in perfect security, 
In the morning ive discovered twelve dead bodies 
out in the open, one of them wdthin a few yards 
of the rock behind whicli I liad been standing. 

As soon as we had eaten our breakfast we 
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saddled up aud proceeded on our way, crossed 
tlie river, and, guided by tlie black ‘ boy,’ who 
bad all his race’s instinct for tracking, hurried 
after the enemy. Of all that happened when we 
came up with them I am not going to tell you, 
because I don’t like to think of it even to-day ; 
but there is something that occurred in connec- 
tion with it which must be told, for the aimp>le 
reason that it is the pivot on which all my story 
turns. 

We had poured two volleys into them, and had 
mounted and ridden at them with the intention 
of cutting them down. Farquhar was leading ; 
and, even at that moment of intense excitement, 
1 can remember thinking what a fine soldier he 
would have made ; then a pistol-sliot rang out, 
and almost before I could realise what had hap- 
pened, his horse had fallen forward with him, 
and he was lying defenceless among the enemy, 
bis sword and pistol having fallen from his hands. 
At the same moment a bullet sent my hat flying 
into the air. I did not stop even to look round 
to see who had fired the shot, but dashed into 
the tliick of the mob to Farquhar’s assistance. 
I think for the next few minutes I must have 
been mad ; a fit of Baresark rage had taken 
possession of me that made me insensible to 
everything in the -way of caution or fear. If 
there were any vengeance required for the two 
poor fellows who had perished at the hut, we 
certainly took it then. When the remnants of 
our enemy bad fled for their lives up the hill- 
side, I helped Farquhar to his feet and inquired 
whether he was much hurt. He gave himself a 
shake in order to see. 

‘FTo, there nothing wrong,’ he reported, with 
a laugh. ‘But, by Jove! I thought it was all up 
with me. I should like to know the name of the 
idiot who fired the shot. I owe my life to yon, 
old fellow.’ 

‘ FTonsense,’ I replied. As I said so I remem- 
bered my own narrow escape, and went back to 
pick up my hat. Sure enough there was a hole 
quite througli the crown. 

Never shall I forget the appearance of that 
small gully. It resembled a shambles more tlian 
anything else. Two of our own men had been 
speared, but not seriously, one in the shoulder and 
one in the side. Evans had had a narrow escape, 
as the long flesh-wound on his face testified. 
Otherwise, considering the close-quarters at which 
we hud fought, %ve had come off practically scath- 
less. Not so the other side. But there : that is 
enough of horrors. Let it suffice that we saw 
■ho inore; of them, and from that day forward we 
had but little trouble with what remained of the 
tribe, Bencliff and his two companions remained 
a day at the station on our return, and then went 
ou .their way, offering to help us again should 
we' require their assistance. And this brings me 
to the part of my stoi'y that I don’t like telling, 
bat wdiich must be told. 


One evening, a week to a day after the en- 
counter I have just described, Anderson, the uian 
who had been wounded in the arm, came up to^ 
the homestead, and asked if he might have an 
interview with either of us. The cook brought 
him out to us in the veranda, where we sat over 
our pipes after dinner. 

‘ Good - evening, Anderson,’ said my partner. 

‘ What is it want to see us about? Anything 
wrong ? ’ 

‘Well, sir, that’s how you may please to take 
it,’ tlie man replied, ‘I have been turning it over 
in my mind for a week before I settled to come 
up and tell you.’ 

I filled him a glass of grog. 

‘"Wet your whistle, man,’ I said, ‘and then 
let’s have your yarn.’ 

He tossed off the liquor, wiped liis lips on his 
coat-sleeve, and then, with an apologetic cough, 
told us the following remarkable story. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’ he began, ‘you know that 1 
have been out in this part of the country for a 
good many years, and some while back I was Work- 
ing over at Maraba, Mr Bencliff’s place, or Colonel 
Urquliart’s perhaps I should say. It doesn’t 
matter why I left ; maybe it was because I knew 
too much a-bout the manager. Begging your 
pardon for saying anything agin’ him, if he’s 
your friend ; but he’s a bad lot, is Mr Beiicliff. 
I don’t fancy there’s much lie ’d stick at — or his 
two friends either. But I never thought they 
were as bad as I know them to be now.’ 

‘I don’t think I should say anything unless 
I were quite certain,’ put in Farquhar cautiously. 

‘Certain, sir?’ the man replied. ‘I am as cer- 
tain as I am certain that I am standing before 
you now. I think you will be too when I have 
done. Yon may remember that, on tlie night 
when the blacks rushed us, Bencliff and Grim- 
shaw had a few words about some tobacco which 
Bencliff said he had seen the other put in his 
pack-saddle.’ 

We both remembered the circumstance dis- 
tinctly. 

‘Well, gentlemen, Bencliff wanted to bet about 
it, and they walked across to the rock wliere the 
pack-saddle was lying, to have a look and settle 
it. They didn’t know that I was on the other 
side of the rock hobbling old Chester. Tlie 
tobacco was all a blind to get aivay to have a 
talk together. Now this, sir, is what I lieard. 
It was Grimshaw who spoke first, and this is 
what he said : “ If there ’s a scrimmage to-night, 
shall we do it then ? It will he dark, and it will 
look like an accident” “Don’t be a fool,” said 
Bencliff angrily. “Leave it until we get into the 
thick of the real scrimmage to-morrow ; then 
nothing will be thought of it.” After that they 
began pretending about the tobacco, and went 
quarrelling back to the camp. By this time you 
may be sure I was all attention, for I was begin- 
ning to understand what the man was driving ak 
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Y^eilj next day, after we\l got those niggers 
cornered up, and we w^ere ridiiig into them, I was 
a bit behind, for the reason that old Chester 
\vouldn’t stand to let me get up ; but I was not 
too late to see Bencliff take aim at you, Mr 
Farquhar, and fire. He missed you, but he liit 
the horse, and downi you both went. A moment 
later GTrimshaw took a pot-shot at Mr Fare- 
brother, and the bullet went througli his hat. 
It’s my belief, sir, that if his horse had not 
given a bit of a stumble at that moment you’d 
have been a dead man to-day. Now, gentlemen, 
^nni’ve heard me out and it’s off my mind. I 
can tell yon it lias w^orried me more than a bit.’ 

Neither Farquhar nor I said anytliing for a few 
moments. Then he spoke. 

‘Look here, Anderson,’ he said — and there was 
a note in his voice I had never heard there 
before — ‘you must see for yourself how serious 
this charge is.’ 

‘I know’' it, sir; but I ’m not afraid.’ 

‘If your suspicions are correct, you can trust us 
to look after ourselves. But can I rely on you 
to keep a silent tongue in your head about it?’ 

‘Yes, sir, you can trust me,’ be replied, ‘It 
isn’t the sort of tiling I should be likely to talk 
-about.’ 

‘That’s right. Both Mr Farebrother and I are 
miicli obliged to jmu for having told us. Now, 
help yourself to another glass of grog, and get 
back to your quarters. We shall have to think 
this out,’ 

The man did as wq told him, and was passing 
dmvii the veranda tow’ards the steps wdien I called 
him back. 

‘By the w^ay, Anderson,’ I said, ‘what reason 
do you siq^pose they have for making such an 
attempt to murder us ? ’ 

He paused for a moment before he replied. 

‘Well, you see, sir, as the saying goes, “there 
are wheels within wheels,” Before you took 
this country up they used to run certain 
cattle on it, and, for reasons that you ’will under- 
stand as well as I can tell you, it came in very 
handy. Now, Maraba, Colonel Urquhart’vS station, 
isn’t big enough, and, what’s more, the young 
lady wouldn’t stand any cross - dealings there. 
I’ll leave ymu to guess the rest,’ 

We bade him good-night, and he left us, 

‘This is a pretty kettle of fish, ILarebrotlier,’ 
said my friend when w^e were alone together-— ‘ a 
very jiretty kettle of fish. What’s to be done?’ 

‘ Keep your eyes open,’ I replied, ‘ and take care 
we give Messrs Bencliff & Go. no more chances.’ 

‘You tliluk, then, that there really is truth 
in Anderson’s story?’ 

For answer I got up and ivent into the house, 
to return a few minutes later with my hat, 

‘Poor old Benbow is dead, shot through the 
head ; there is the second proof. What do you 
snake of it?’ 

‘A bad business. I’m sorry for that poor 


girl. Surely she must have found Bencliff out In 
all tliese years ! ’ 

To this speecli I made no answ'er. I felt sore 
in my heart, from wdiat j Imd heard and seen, 
that if she did not know all about him, she at 
least Idle, w too much for her own peace of niliid. 

After the episode I have just described some 
considerable time passed before I again set 
eyes on Mr Bencliff or his two precious asso- 
ciates. So far we had liad a waiulerfully success- 
ful season ; grass was alnmdant, and in consequence 
our cattle were in tlie pink of condition. Prices 
were high in the soutli ; and, after consultation, it 
was decided that a mob should be sent off to 
Sydney, and that I should go in chai‘ge of them, 
taking Anderson, two other men, and a black 
‘boy’ with me. 

We set off, and in due coiir.se landed them 
safely at their destination, receiving the con- 
gratulations of the agents on tlieir prime condi- 
tion. As I strolled down George Street a day 
later I could not help reflecting on the changed 
condition of my affairs since I had last stood 
in that busy thoroughfare. Now I was part- 
owner of a fine station, and, if tilings continued 
as they were doing, in a very fair way to become 
a rich man. Eventually I found myself in the 
Domain, on a seat looking out over the harbour. 
If the truth must be told, I was tliinking of 
Christine Urquhart, and wondering what excuse 
I could make, ivlien I got back, to see lier again. 
At last, thinking it was about time for me to 
return to my hotel for lunch, I rose and was 
about to retrace my steps when I became aware 
of a tall, elderly man who was earnestly regard- 
ing me. In a flash I realised what a fatal 
mistake I had made in venturing near Govern- 
ment House. Tlie in an before me was none 
other than His Excellency Sir George Belford, 
Governor of New South Wales, and an old friend 
of our family. 

‘ Lord Y^illiani, you are discovered at last,’ he 
said, advancing towards me. ‘I felt sure it was 
you, in spite of the change in your appearance. 
This is a most fortunate and happy meeting. Do 
you know that your family have been searching 
high and low for you for more than a year past?’ 

All I could say was ‘Indeed?’ Absurd though 
it may seem, I could think of nothing else. 

‘You must come ami lunch with us,’ be said, 
taking niy arm. ‘ My wife will be delighted to 
see you. Afterwards you can tell me all your 
adventures. I sliall write by the nest mail to 
your father, and tell him that you are found,’ 

‘ No, no, Sir George,’ I replied hastily. ‘ I can- 
not let you do that. He said he would never 
forgive me, and he and Birk got on miieli better 
without me.’ 

I saw a .strange expression come into his face, 

‘You have not heard the news?’ he said, 
stopping in \m walk to look at me. 

‘I have heard imfcUing,’ I replied. ‘I have 
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not communicated with my family since I left 
England.’ 

‘Then you do not know that poor Birk is 

deadr 

‘ Dead '2 ’ I cried, aghast at the news. ‘ How 
long since P 

‘ Six months ago. He was drowned whilst 
bathing. Your father has aged terribly since.^ 

The news came as an awful shock to me. Poor 
Birk ! I did not know how fond I wms of him 
until I heard that I should never see him again. 
Once more His Excellency endeavoxired to lead 
me along the path ; but I held hack. 

^ Hot to-day. Sir George,’ I pleaded. ‘ This news 


has tipset me terribly. Let it be to-morrow if 
yon wdsh. In the meantime may I ask you to 
give me your promise that you will say nothing 
about having seen me '? ’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ he answered ; ‘though 
I think you are foolish, for it cannot remain a 
secret long. In any case, we will meet to-morrow 
at half-past one.’ 

I bade him good-bye and hastened back to my 
hotel, remembrances of the past and of my old 
home thronging my brain. Then another thought 
occurred to me. Since poor Birk was gone, I 
was heir to everything, with all the duties and 
responsibilities appertaining thereto. 


THE OB OWN ESTATES IN LONDON. 



[0 distinguish is the first duty in treat- 
ing this subject. Crown Estates are 
divisible into four classes : (1) That 
large estate formerly in the hands 
of the Sovereign which is now 
administered by the Woods and 
Eorests Department, and the revenues paid into 
the public Treasury, a Civil List of £470,000, 
being voted to Edward YII. ; (2) the Duchy of 
Lancaster Estate, also a qtiasi-public departmental 
one, the revenues of which are joaid directly into 
the priv 3 ^-piirse of the Sovereign ; (3) the Duchy 
of Cornwall Estate, another appanage of the 
Crown managed by a quasi-public board, the 
income of which is payable to the eldest son of 
the reigning Sovereign, who is born Duke 
of Cornwall, but must be created Prince 

of Wales; and (4) the private property of the 
Sovereign. 

Before proceeding with the narrower tojiic 
proposed for this article, it may be useful to state 
that the net income from the Crown lands, &c., 
managed by the Woods and Forests DexiaTtinent, 
for the year ending March 1900, was £460,000; 
that of the Duchy of Lancaster, to December 
1900, was £61,000; and that of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, to the same datej was £70,456. 
Of course, the income from the King’s 
private property is not published, as it is not 
a legitimate matter of public interest, save in 
the sense that all other property is subject to 
serutinjL 

In the present article attention will be concen- 
' trated- on the Grown Estate in London, managed 
•by the Woods and Forests Department. Ho 
attempt . is here made to deal with the property 
in London belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster 
Estates (the key of which is in the vicinity of 
Lancaster Place, on the northern end of Waterloo 
Bridge), nor with the London property of the 
Duchy of .Cornwall Estate (which lies ehiefiy in 
the south of London). , The property managed by 


the Commissioners of Woods and Forests is a 
property of a representative character, of great 
value, and can be made to cast light on the 
values of other estates, such as those briefiy 
described in a former article on the ground-land- 
lords of London. The fiction is maintained in 
the ofiice, and carefully preserved in the phrase- 
ology of the reports presented to Parliament, that 
the Woods and Forests Estate is a sort of private : 
affair. More to our purpose is the fact that the 
estate is maintained and managed much as other 
private estates, and, indeed, large portions of it 
are managed hy land agents whose ideas are all 
of the landlord’s agent type. In London : especi- 
ally there is a close ; understanding betv/een the 
managers of the estates belonging to the various 
chief ground -landlords and the surveyors and 
other officials in the office of W^oods and Forests. 
The result is that the management of the 
piihlic estate by the Commissioners becomes a 
mirror of other estates in the management and 
value of which the London public-— nay, the 
whole country-— is taking a keener interest. It 
will be niiiiecessary to remind the reader that 
questions of tenure, of unearned increment, of 
housing, of sanitation, &c., emerge from a study 
of and a close acquaintance with such typical 
estates. 

To describe the Crown property in London 
with minuteness and accuracy here is impractic- 
able, as it is somewhat scattered about in various 
parts of the Metropolis, though it has its centre 
in Trafalgar Square ; but we can follow the 
description given a few years ago by the late 
Mr Cates to a committee of Parliament, which 
will give the reader, as it gave that committee, 
an idea of the immense importance of this 
estate. 

Following the iffans in his hand, Mr Cates 
pointed out that Kensington Palace Gardens are 
the first on the list ; and this is that grand 
property reaching from, the Bayswater end of the 
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High Street in Netting Hill to the High Street 
in Kensington. In this last High Street there is 
also a property on the south side which belongs 
to the Crown ; and the two immense mansions 
at the entrance to Hyde Park by Albert Gate, 
and tbe bouses in St George’s Place, by St 
George’s Hospital, are also portions of the same 
property. Again, there are houses on the north 
side of Piccadilly, including Hamilton Place, and 
in Park Lane. Then in Milbank (sacred no 
more to correction but to art) is the Milbank 
Estate, extending from Grosveiior '.Road and the 
Thames northwards to the Vauxhall Bridge Bead 
and Bessborougli Street. Tlien there is the 
Regent’s Park Estate, which extends from tlie 
Albert R.oacl on the north to Park Crescent and 
Portland Place on the south, and from Park 
Road on the west to Park Village East, Augustus 
Street, and Osnaburgh Street on the east. Then 
at the south end of Portland Place the Regent 
Street property commences with certain houses 
north of All Souls’ Church, at the south end of 
Portland Place, and extends down Langham Place, 
and it includes a small j^iece of the bo'w window 
of the Langham Hotel, the rest of the Langham 
Hotel being a freehold. The halls on the opposite 
side, the Queen’s Hall and St George’s Hall, are 
on the Crown Estate. For the rest, Regent Street 
extends southward all the way across l^iccadilly 
Circus to Waterloo Place, where it joins Fall 
Mall., and the whole is a part of the London 
Crown Estate. In Piccadilly there is considerable 
propert}^ on the north side of Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, and two houses v^^-est of Swallow Street, 
including vSt James’s Hall and all the huilditigs 
adjacent to it. On the south side of Piccadilly 
the Crown property extends from the Ilaymarket, 
including the Criterion Theatre and Restaurant 
and the Museum of Geology, to Church Place, 
and also from Duke Street nearly to St James’s 
Street, including the Egyptian Hall, and going 
through both bloclts to Jermyn Street. South of 
that block, and east of St James’s Street, there 
are the blocks which include Boodle’s Club and 
Herries’s Bank in St James’s Street ; also the 
blocks at the rear between Bury Street and Duke 
Street, which include the Turkish Baths and 
Christie & Mansoii’s auction-rooms. On the west 
side of St James’s Street, from Arthur’s Club (in- 
clusive) to Cleveland Row, and back to Little 
St James’s Street, is the freehold of the Crown. 
There is also a strip of land laid out in gardens 
on the east side of the Green Park, extending 
from Piccadilly down to Cievelaiid Row. The 
west side of the Haymarket, between, it and 
Waterloo Place, including Jermyn Street and 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the Carlton Hotel, is 
also the property of the Grown. Then in Pall 
Mall, on the north side, west of Waterloo Place, 
there are a few houses, and the whole of the 
south side of Pall Mull, except one house, from 
Coekspur Street to Slarlborough House. Then 


come Carlton Ploiise Terrace and the properties 
connected therewith, including the offices of the 
London County Council in Spring Gardens. On 
the east side of the Haymarket, south of St James’s 
Street, the blocks, including the Haymarket Theatre, 
the ITnited Universities Club, round Sulfolk Street 
and Suffolk Place, and Pall Mall East from the 
Haymarket to the .Natioriar Gallery (not inclusive). 
Also the block opposite, between Pal! Mall East 
and Oockspnr Street, including the Union Clnljs 
and what was at one time ’Waterloo House, is 
the Crown’s ; and on the o]:iposite aide of Trafalgar 
Square the triangular bloclc including Morley’s 
Hotel. Farther east, the triangular blocks be- 
tween King William Street, Adelakle Street, and 
the Strand, ineluding the Lowther Arcade and 
Gatfci’s Restaurant. There is also a little piropeily 
to the north of King William Street, which has 
not been alienated, to Charing Cross Hospital 
and the Ophthalmic Hospital. North of St 
Martin’s Church there is the property called St 
Martin’s Mews. In Whiteliall Place, on both the 
north and south side (though the south side must 
now be regarded as transferred to the War Qfhce 
for its new buildings), and this includes Great 
and Little Scotland Yard. Then there is, on 
what was known as Whitehall Land, the National 
Liberal Club and the magnificent Whitehall Court 
Mansions. On the opposite side of Whitehall, 
Dover House belongs to the Grown 
Westiiiiiistei-, too, there is the Stationei’y Oinee 
and the small strips of land by tlie side of St 
James’s Park. South of Buckingham Palace is 
ilic Palace Hotel and the houses iinruediately 
east and west of it upi to the Duchy of Cornw'all 
offices, and some i)ortiou of Wellington Barracks. 
In the Strand, east of the portions already men- 
tioned, we come to Exeter Hall and houses 
adjoining. In Holborn nnuh property on 1'kotli 
sides of Newton Street, including the. Loudon 
and V^estminster Bank and the IIoll)orn Piestaiiraiit. 
On the west side of Fetter Lane a ptortioii of the 
Rolls Estate, tlie Birkbeck Institiition, Burt’s Print- 
ing-Office, and Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co.’s 
publishing house. In Victoria Street, WestixiiiLster, 
tlie Cromi has property on both sides, and 
practically the wdiole of the 'Holborn Viaduct from 
Hatton Garden to St Sepulchre’s CTiurcli. There 
are some other smaR properties on Tower Plill, 
ill Glmrcli Street, and in Southwark Street; and 
there is Victoria Park in the north-east, extending 
from the Old Ford Road to the park entrance, 
and again following round the xmrk, in Old Ford 
Road, Gore Road, and Gore Crescent, and others 
around the park. 

During recent years additional property has 
been acquired in pursuance of the policy of 
investing in ground-rents and curtailing the 
agricultural properly. As a sample of recent 
acquisitions, during tlie year ending March lOCM), 
wc give the following : Eastclieap House ■ in 
Eastcheap, and St Mary-at-Hill in the City; 
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No. 8 Biicldngliam Gate, Pimlico ; two houses, 
Nos. 21 and 23 Delaliay Street, Westminster, in 
which Sir James Wolfe Barry had an interest ; and 
Albany Buildings, Nos. 31 to 47, in Victoria Street, 
Westminster : the sum of £96,000 being paid for 
this last lot, which is let on lease for eighty 
years from June 1893. It may be added that in 
1889 there were in London, belonging to the 
Woods and Forests Estate, some four thousand 
two hundred and fifty-two houses let on lease, 
and the ground - rents received amounted to 
£250,388 a year. 

This summary of the localities in London 
where various ])ortions of the Crown Estates are 
situated will be sufficient to give the reader having 
some acquaintance with the Metropolis an idea 
of the value of such an estate situated in some 
of the most fashionable and some of the busiest 
districts. The value of the estate, or rather the 
income derived in 1889, has just been given ; biit 
no figures found in the ordinary accounts will 
afford anything approaching a good estimate of its 
annual value. Of course, the whole of the London ^ 
estate, with scarcely an exception, is let on the 
leasehold system, which is the ordinary tenure in 
London, a system which could not be improved 
upon from the point of view of the owner or 
agent, hwever much an ordinary tenant might 
differ from such a view. The involutions of 
this leasehold system disguise the value of such 
estates in a way that will be referred to later 
on. In 1889, when the late Mr Cates was 
requested to estimate the value as distinguished 
from the income of the London estate, he said 
he should hope to receive a rack-rent of consider- 
ably more than £1,000,000 for that which then 
brought ill only £250,000. What the capital 
value of such an estate might be cannot be given 
readily, seeing the values in localities vary ; but 
it may be remarked that much of it consists of 
ground-rents acquired within quite recent times, 
as Mr Cates said that between 1873 and 1889 he 
had made such purchases amounting to the sum 
of £1,396,000, the ground-rents yielding £53,820, 
or about 4 per cent. 

. In April 1890 Mr Cates was requested to- 
illustrate his management of the London property 
of the Crown by reference to the principles on 
which other London estates were managed, such 
, principles being the same confessedly as those on 
which he acted. The Bedford Estate — which, for 
the Blooiivsbury portion, is bounded on the west 
by Tottenham Court Eoad, on the north by 
Woburn Buildings, on the east by Southampton 
, Street, and on the south by Oxford Street and 
' Holborn; and for the rest consists of Covent 
Garden Market, Drury Lane Theatre, Her Majesty’s 
. Opera, and buildings in the vicinity — is managed 
as stated in the following excerpt from a letter 
to Mr Cates: /The practice on this estate on 
the pomts raised is as follows : (1) As to reletting 
on the expiration of a lease: negotiations are 


(as a general rule) entered upon with the occupy- 
ing tenant, disregarding the holder of the original 
lease. Sometimes the occupier is the holder of 
the original lease or its equivalent. There are 
exceptions to this practice in cases wdiere the 
occupier is pei'haj)s carrying on objectionable 
business or may not be in a position to take a 
lease, or in the case of tenement-houses. In the 
case of a reletting or the falling-in of a building 
lease, the terms usually involve an expenditure 
by the new lessee in substantial repairs and 
modern improvements— in other words, an invest- 
ment of capital. The occupier very rarely will 
make this investment, and then negotiations 
have to be opened with others. This brings in 
the so-called “ middle -man,” or, as be more 
strictly should be called, the ‘‘investing lessee.” 
(2) Building sites are, as a rule, let by public 
competition ; but, of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule in special cases. Now and then an 
occupying lessee -will take a building lease and 
rebuild his premises ; or a site is required for 
local purposes, as school, dispensary, or model 
dwellings. Such sites would go by private 
treaty.’ 

The late Mr Boodle answered as follo’ws : ‘The 
practice on the Duke of Westminster’s London 
Estate is as follows : (1) As to reletting at the 
expiration of leases where the houses are not 
required to be i>ulled down for rebiiilding : 
negotiations for a new lease are entered upon 
%vith the actual occupier (if he is suitable to be 
treated with), disregarding the holdez" of the 
original lease. (2) Sites for rebuilding have 
hitherto been let by private treaty and not by 
public competition. In several cases the occux>ier, 
particularly a tradesman, has been allowed to 
rebuild as part of a comprehensive scheme, and 
associated with other occupiers in the same block 
of buildings ; one architect being employed for 
several houses together, so as to seciu’e liarmony 
in the work. This lias been found to be very 
satisfactory to the rebuilding tenants. Eegarding 
the Marquis of Northampton’s London Estate, 
the same princi]3les a]>ply as far as circumstances 
permit; but the only rebuilding that has taken 
place for several years has been for working-class 
dwellings ; and, as to these, one or other of the 
large companies who undertake such buildings 
have been the rebuilding lessees.’ 

It will be observed that it is Mr Boodle, the 
agent for an absent landlord, who speaks of the 
satisfaction with which tenants have rebuilt under 
the conditions described ; some of these tenants, 
however, speaking for themselves, do not pitch 
their tune in the same key, and the mode is 
frequently a minor rather than a major. These 
official letters respecting three well-known large 
private estates in London enable us to see the 
principles on which that remarkable system of 
renewal of leaseholds is carried on from year to 
year. 
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As the Portman Estate was referred to in a ! 
former article, we Ivere add portions of a letter ' 
ill wliicli Mr Hunt, Lord Portnian’s agent, shows I 
how tlie principles laid down above are applied i 
on that estate : (1) Ap|)licatioiis for the renewal I 
of leases are not entertained if the lease has more ' 
than ten years to run, except under special 
circumstances. (2) The terms of renewal vaty 
according to the class of property and the means 
of the tenant. The custom is to commute from 
one-third to one-half the estimated rent, on the 
6 per cent, table, as may suit the lessee, to be 
paid by him as a fine ; and the ramaiuder of the 
rent not commuted is reserved to be paid under 
the lease. In some cases, however, renewals are 
granted at the estimated rent, without the 
payment of any fine. In some other cases they 
are granted on the lessee expending money in 
making improvements, as being the ecpiivaleiit of 
.a fine ; and the estimated rent is reduced after 
taking the cost and value of these improve- 
ments into consideration.’ For the application 
of that table and these calculations readers 
should consult Mr Banfleld’s little work on the 
Ground-Landlords of London^ which is still full 
of instruction, as the system of leaseliolding 
which obtains in London has not been changed 
since that date. 

Some illusti’ations of the working of such a 
system (and Mr Cates was careful to remind his 
committee in 1889-90 that he was constantly in 
touch with the managers of the private London 
estates), drawn from the records of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests and tlieir transac- 
tions in quite recent years, are given in the 
table on pp. 794, 795. 

Those who are conversant with the management 
of property, esj^eeially house-] ettiiig, and tradesmen 
and others who do business in leaseliold premises, 
will llmi much that is peculiar and instructive 
in the table, ’which has been made long and full 
for the purpose. The facts related are from official 
■sources; the income indicated, with its growtli 
so silent and sure and magnificent, goes in this 
case to the amelioration of public burdens, for the 
net rents are paid into the public Treasury. The 
facts disclosed are quite representative, the values 
indicated are noiunally secured and created, and 
they are all the result of the aggregation of an 
incomparably busy and large population in the 
world’s chief city. Just as the opening of the 
^tube railway’ from the City to Shepherd’s Bush 
immediately caused a rise in rents at the latter 
suburban district of from 15 to 25 per cent., so 
are the values of the various private properties 
all over London — the CTown, the Portman, the 
’Westminster, the Bedford, and the Southampton 
Estates — alike enhanced by everything that 
directly and indirectly beneiits the people and 
their business or pleasure. As the Central Bail- 
way Company (^The Tube’) did not get the en- 
hanced rents of Shepherd’s Bush due to their 


enterprise, so is it all over London : those wliu 
toil and spin are frequently different parties from 
those who reap the golden harvest. In et-ery 
case, with scarcely an exception, the ground- 
owner is heir to all the fruit of the toil and 
trouble. 

Begarding the ligtires adduced below, one im- 
portant fact raust be pointed out— iianudy, the 
ever-increasing burdens which sliop prrqicrty of 
every kind has to l>ear in comparison with the 
growth of values for liomse property. It is all 
the more necessary to observe lest any 

repeat tlie vulgar cry of favour to the nolle 
and rich who dwell in palatial houses of the 
West End ; for everywhere it is becoming a more 
open secret that the site-value for business piur- 
poses is worth manifold more in the inarlvct than 
for housing purposes. The London County 
Council, in order to house working people dis- 
turbed by their great Strand to Holborn improve- 
ment, had to buy the site of Eeid’s Brewery, west 
of the Holborn Town Hall, and in doing so paid 
a sum four times the value of the site for hoxising 
p)urposes. This accounts for the almost insup)er- 
able difficulty of building houses for the working- 
classes within the central districts of the Metro- 
polis. That difficulty arises almost wholly from 
the land question — the working of wdiicli we 
observe in the table below. However, the diffi- 
culty is not presented in the housing of working- 
classes only. The trading-classes, the lower midtile, 
and the professional classes are all subject to burdens 
wdiieli caniiot be l)onie save by a shortened period 
of life, and it is acknowledged by men of every 
scliool tliat the legislature must shortly he called 
upon to de?il with a sulqect which touches the 
welfare of tlie State at many vital points. For 
this purpose an acquaintance with the great Crown 
Estate will be of the greatest service. In every 
detail it represents ’what is going on in the develop- 
ment and management of ; private estates. The 
property in such estates is the best and choicest 
.security of the day ; better than OonsoLs or any 
gilt-edged seeurities of the Stock Exchange are 
the eyer-fertile ground-rents of London and similar 
centres of prosperous communities. Should any 
oiie desire a measure of, say-, the Westminster 
Estate in London, he ’will not find any help 
from inquiry at Davies Street, nor will he find 
it easy to search the details of parochial assess- 
ments ; but he can turn to the Crown Estate, 
which in many re.sp>ects resembles that estate, 

, save, proba>)ly, that it is not so valuable and 
compact, and he will get a good idea of what 
' such an estate must bring to its lucklessly 
! rich owner ; nor will he fail to notice how 

the figures here given show that such an 

owner may .sleep in an arm-chair for life 

and the esUtc’s value will grow in the night, 
as Thorold Bogers said, with a I’apidity that 

is, in the twentieth century, the rival of Jonah’s 
gourd. 
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Leases granted on the Woods and Forests Estates in London. 







Bent 



Street. 

To Whom. 

Date. 

Rent. 

Fine. 

IN Old 
Lease. 

Fine. 

Notes, 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Leadenhall House 

Sir J. a. T. SinoUir, 

80 years 

6600 




Not before in lease. 


Bart. 

6/1/86 






Hotel Metropola 

The Gordon Hotels 

78 years 

6750 




Property bought in 

Go., Ltd. 

29/9/84 

ISO 




part. 

25 Bury Street, St James’s 

Ladies’ Dress Asso- 

12-1 years 

200 

51 

313 

ciation 

1.0/10/86 






National Liberal Club 

Clxib Buildings Co., 

95 years 

1350 




Not before in lease. 


Ltd. 

5/7/83 





Land reclaimed in 
part from Thames 
shore. 

Whitehall Court Mansions 

House and Land In- 

90| years 

9000 




Do, in part. 


vestment Trust, Ltd. 

10/10/87 





St Dnnstaii s House, Fetter 

Sampson, Low, & Go. 

80 years 

266 


173 



Lane 

5/7/86 






156, 15S Wardour Street 

Emil Loible 

20i years 

200 

411 

72 

590 




5/1/84 






176 Piccadilly 

Jolui Victor Marsh 

19 years 
10/10/88 
21 years 

315 

9S5 

140 

982 

... 

211 High Holbora 

Jolin Fredk. Bullock 

230 

280 

50 




10/10/87 






105, 107, 10!) Oxford St, and 

George Heath 

80 years 

658 


483 

1577 


16, 17, 18 Hollen Street 

5/7/86 






32 St James’s Street 

Sarah k Hy. Luinley 

21 years 

300 

420 

87 

816 



5/4/8S 






2, 4 Erick Street, Park Lane 

Alfred de Eothschild 

21 years 

350 

1400 

83 

1140 

... 


5/4/86 






139 Piccadilly 

Lord Borthwick 

44 years 

812 

3600 

1200 




10/10/83 





, ■ 

5, 7, 9 Eegent Street, and 

Howell & James, Ltd. 

31 y^ears 

750 


595 

1860 

*** 

10 Charles Street 

71 St James’s Street 

Bea^unont Hankey 

10/10/89 
17i| years 

350 

650 

55 




10/10/90 






Aveiiiie Mansions, Shaftesbury 

Harry tSniith 

80 years 

1750 


... 

... 

Not before in lease. 

Avenue 

5/4/90 






Carlton Mansions, 13, 13 a, 14, 

Geo. Joseph Wood- 

80 years 

1525 


710 

1921 


15, loA Pall Mall 

man 

5/7/91 





82, 84 Wardour Street 

Thomas Callow 

12 years 

130 






10/10/93 



57 



86 Do. 

Philippe Gan osse 

Do. 

95 

i: 




166 Do. 

Carlo Ferrario 

21 years 

85 


20' 




Porter & Stevens 

5/1/93 






Glasshouse Street—The ‘Cam- 

60 years 

300 

2000 

125 

... 


biTan Stores ’ Public- House 


10/.10/91: 






23 St James’s Place 

The Bt. Hon. Francis, 

21 years ’ 

410 

3083 

240 

1764 



Earl of Weinyas 
and March 

10/10/93 






Wardour Street—The ^Hop- 

Cam den Brewery Co., 

21 years 

90 

560 

'21 * 



Pole ’ Public-House 

. : .Ltd. , 

5/1/93 






22 Arlington Street, garden to 

The Et. Hon. Baron 

SO years 

60 


13 

... 


Wimboxne 

5/4/95 






Langhaiu Place— Queen’s Hall 

F. W. M. Kavenscroft 

71 years 

630 


460 



F. A. Lucas 

5/1/96 






Cleveland Bow — Stornoway 

30 years 

1100 

1750 ■ 

359 


Part of this land was 

.House 


5/1/91 





bought, and not 
before in lease. 

20 Arlington Street, garden to 

The Most Hon. the 

80 years 

44 


10 


... 

Marquis of Salis- 
bury, KG. 

5/4/95 







Spencer House, garden to 

The Rt. Hon. Earl 

80 years 

200 


90 

... 


Spencer, .ICG. 

5/4/96 






Bridgewater House, garden to 

Trustees of the Duke 
of Bridgewater 

W^. H. G. Rudder- 

Do. 

182 

... 

94 

A- 


‘The XJnicorn* Public-House, 

21 years 

160 

1120 ' 

160 

760 


dermyn Street 

lortli 

5/4/96 


1 



‘The &own’ Public - House, 

Meux’s Brewery Co., 

31 years 

140 


120 

350 


Shaftesbury Avenue and 
■ ■ Oxford Street 

Ltd. 

25/12/95 






^ 12PalKMaU 

1 Stable Yard, St James’s 

The Cronk Family 

ISf years 
10/10/95 

300 


57 

... 

... 

The Bt. Hon. the 

25i| years 

650 

1070 

98 



' 30 Charles Street, St James’s 

Eaid of Warwick 

5/4/95 






H. N. G. Campbell 

17 years 

1100 


... 

... 

Not before in lease. 

202, 203, 204 High Holborn 

and A. J. Wood 

20/9/97 





Ed. Oledowe Mar- 

80 years 

413 


290 


The old rent included 

18, 19, 20 Jermyn Street 

shall 

Ed, Keynes Purchase 

10/10/95 
SO years 

570 


132 


other premises. 


6/4/96 
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IStkeet. 

To Whom. 




Bent 



Date. 

Rent. 

Pine. 

IN Old 
Lease, 

Pine. 

Kotes, ' 


Elkmgtoiu% Go.jBtd 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


22 Eegent Street, and premises 

60 years 

640 

448 



in Jennyii Street 

5/1/97 






8 Buckingham Gate 

Bd. Jarvis Gave 

75 years 

2000 


360 


The newrent includes 

Bury Street, Marlboro’ Hotel 


5/7/99 

, 





a ground-rent of. 
£S0i} [lurcliased by 
the Crown. 

James Bamsay 

78 yeans 

7S0 


470 

1020 

21, 23 Delaliay Street 

5/1/99 






Th e Commi ssioiier.«5 
of Works 

21 years 

29/9/90 
78 years 

1265 




Acpi ired by purohase, 

Tlie Ilolboni Eestaiiraut 

Holborn k Frascati, 

2156 


1869 


The last b ase would 


Ltd. 

: 10/10/97 





not havci expired 
till 1975, 

Tlie Carlton Hotel, 

The Carlton Hotel, 

72 years 

4200 


763 


Her ;ftlajesty’s Theatre, and 
The Itoyal Opera Arcade 

Ltd. 

10/10/98 






55 Parliauient Street 

The Commissioners 

22J years 

1650 



... 

Purchased from A. 


of Works 

5/4/99 





W. W. lOiig and 
others. 

138 Piccadilly 

Hy. James King 

60 years 
5/7/98 
21 years 

1050 

8o09 

1000 

9900 

84, 85 Tower Hill 

Wm. Sheen 

135 


21 





5/7/99 






Vine Street Police Station 

The Eeceiver of the 

99 years 

515 


370 

... 

Part of oldlease vmnld 


Metropol, Police 

5/4/97 

1 




not expire till 1948. 


CIIAFTIOR IIL 


Oim TEETHEWEY^S tannery was 
at tlie top of the High Street, and 
there he lived in a bow- windowed, 
creeper-covered house, with his 
spinster sister and his only child 
Zillah. 

Langissack smelt naturally of fish ; hut at 
Trethewey^s corner the odour of the taiiyard 
niingied with the stench of the fish, and the 
blend was tmlqne. Sometimes sudden whills 
from the tannery would hit the sense in far 
corners of Langissack, indicating a shift of wind, 
and the weather-wise -wouM prophesy, 

Trefchewey was a widowery a (jiiiet, gray man, 
noctnrnally addicted to the clarionet ; and Aunt 
Deljorah Trethewey was a placid, good-tempered, 
bulky woman, and an incessant knitter. 

Tlie j> 03 ^tiQn of David Pentreath to Zillali 
Trethewey was vague. The girPs dead mother 
had openly desired that tlie young people should 
one day be married, and John Trethewey, believ- 
ing this consiimnLation to be inevitable, did not 
concern liiraself further but there was no actual 
engagement or formal pledge ; and the girl, 
assured of the allegiance of David, was not im- 
pervious to the attentions of other , men, and at 
times the soul of Pentreath was much troubled. 

One evening Mr Julian Danvers, remembering 
the invitation of Zillah, called on Trethewey, 
and unfolded tlie project of his picture. The old 
ehapcd-sfceward was proud to think that tlie 


quarry-preaching would be perpetuated in paint, 
and hoped that some of the familiar faces and 
figures of the community would find a place in 
the picture. Indeed, Danvers fonnd tlie old man’s 
suggestions of some practical value. 

‘There’s old Benjy Mencer,’ said the tanner, 

‘with a beard like a propliet; on Sundays lie 
always wears his smock-frock, aid ’tis gathered 
and coi'ded to a miracle. An’ for a brave bit o’ 
colour there ’s Maria Polsiie ; her son sent home 
silks from the China Say, aid when ’tis fine 
weather the old sowd’s so grand as tlie Queen o’ 
Sheba. “Maria,” I said to her wanee, “you’m 
like a bird o’ Paradise.” “Which is filty enough,” 
said Maria, “for Paradise, plaise God, is where 
I’m g^vaiii tod” 

Aunt Deborah made a junket in honour of 
the ‘companyd David Pentreath ivas there 
to supper. The turn young men sat opposite each 
other at the table, and the artist was so fascinated 
by the romantic face of Pentreath that at times 
he caught himself in the rudencft.s of a frank 
stare. He afterwards wu'ote to an artistic crony, 
‘There’s a fellow here, a fisherman, wlio might 
have stepped straight out of Texmysoids MylUJ 

Ziliah rvas hapiw, for the painter’s gay talk 
bristled with compliments. He had declared that 
the central featuui of his picture sliould be her 
own white-robed figure .standing upon a ledge of ■ , 
rock. She promised him any numbier of sittings, V ',; 
and Danvers’s studies were to begin on the morrow. ■ 
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‘^Tis a rai'e gift to paint a picture,’ said the girl. 

‘NayJ said the artist, smiling ; ^it is more a 
matter of long study and hard work. It’s a 
rarer gift to sing as you sing, Miss Tretliewey, 
They tell me that it’s sheer jealousy that keeps 
the nightingale out of Cornwall ; and since Sunday 
I have thought the nightingale a wise bird and 
reasonably careful of its reputation.’ 

David sat glum and silent at the table, till 
Ban vers said civilly, *'1 hope to put our friend 
Pentreath here into my picture ; it would give 
me great pleasure.’ 

M was not to the quarry -praicliin’,’ answered 
David simiDly. ‘Eichard Borlase to Trebartha 
Parm l>roke his leg that morning, an’ we carried 
’en six miles on a hurdle.’ 

‘ Nevertheless, I miglit with a little license 
include you in the group.’ 

M was not to the quarry -praichin’,’ rex:)eated 
David sternly ; ‘ an’ to picture me there wed be 
a lie ; an’ I reckon a lie that ’s x^i^tured ’s so 
bad’s a lie that’s told.’ 

Danvei’S smiled at this rebuff, and inwardly 
vowed that when he left Langissack he would 
take with him the face of Pentreath, by fair 
sitting or surreptitious sketch. The head of the 
man was surely meant for a casque ; there was 
a strange old-world beauty in the sombre oval 
countenance ; it suggested a host of x>ictorial ]30S“ 
sibilities. In out-of-the-way corners of Cornwall 
one sometimes meets 'with dark, handsome men 
of this southeni ty|)e— -nien of an ancient race. 
Some say there is Spanish blood beneath their 
olive skins, the blood of mariners or soldiers 
'^vrecked in Armada days ; but this theory is 
nonsense. The comeliness of David Pentreath 
was older than Spain. 

After supper Trethewey produced his beloved 
clarionet, and there was music; and Danvers, 
rummaging the portfolio, found a duet, '0 that 
we two were maying,’ in which he joined his 
own voice, an average tenor, to the clear soprano 
of Zillaln 

David sat gloomily watching the brisk play of 
Aunt Deborah’s knitting-needles ; he could neither 
pilay nor sing himself, and the voice of Danvers 
was hateful in his ears. Then he remembered 
that it was a flood-tide with a rising wind ; and, 
with a word about seeing that the boats were 
safe, he made his escape. 

Pentreath was something better than a fisher- 
man. lie had shares in several small maritime 
enterprises, and was concerned in a little coasting 
traffic ; moreover, agriculture, in the portly form 
of his Aunt Becky of Trebartha, was continually 
beckoning him to the farm. Altogether, for a 
man of his class, he was reckoned well-to-do. 

Next day, as David was passing Trethev^ey’s 
garden, he was , saluted with a cabbage-rose flung 
at his hat ; and, looking over the hedge high 
enough to exclude the gaze of other ineu, ho saw 
the laughing face .of Zillah, 


‘Why, what’s up to-day, Zil'] Yoa’m dressed 
for a feast. ’Tis surely your Sunday frock.’ 

The girl flushed. ‘ Mr Danvers has been jiainting 
me for his picture ; of course ’tis my Sunday 
frock.’ 

David’s face clouded, and without another word 
he walked on; but the girl ran eagerly along 
the garden and, opening the little white 

gate, cried, ‘David, I want you. Come in!’ He 
entered by the gate, and she dragged him to tlie 
seat. 

‘ I want ’e to do me a little favour, Dave- 
just wan li’l bit o’ kindness.’ The gloom instantly 
cleared from his face; her little errands and 
tasks made the gladness of liis life ; her 'whims 
were his mandates. He had sailed to Ealmouth 
in rough w’-eather to get her a iiew^ song, and 
when he came back the music, carefully wrapped 
in his oilskins, was the only dry thing in the 
boat. 

‘I want e’ to have your picture painted, Dave. 
Mr Danvers -would give anything for your head— - 
not on a charger, Dave, but on a canvas. What 
he can see in your dear old black jib I can’t 
imagine; but he says it’s a rare type.’ 

‘ Iss, I reckon ’tis the type of a fool,’ said 
David bitterly— a fool that loves a maid out of 
all reason. No, Ziliah, I ’ve no time nor mind 
for such nonsense; an’ I don’t like the chap), with 
his dandy London w^ays. As for this great 
picture that you ’m mazed about : ■what is ’a 
that you should all dance to his piping ? When 
’tis finished, an’ he ’s putt the lot of ’e into the 
darned thing, folks up-aldng that don’t understand 
the ■vva 3 ^s of ’e wdll ask, “Whatever ’a that?” an’ 
when ’tis said ’tis a Cornish pnaicliin’, they’ll 
stare at ’e through their eye-glasses like as if 
you was South Say Islanders in a missionary 
tract, an’ say, “Curious creatures they Cornish, 
wdth curious religious notions.” Darn the fellow 
an’ his picture ! ’ 

‘You are wrong, David!’ cried the girl indig- 
nantly; ‘ ^mu are wrong, and hard, and unreason- 
able. I’m ashamed of ’e.’ 

‘Well, he saith I’m a ty^ie, so I reckon there’s 
more like me,’ answered David as he walked away. 

Happily David Pentreath -was alone in his 
bigotr}’', for the painting of that picture was a 
great event in Langissack, and a matter of uni- 
versal interest. There was a general desire to be 
included in the group that filled the foreground ; 
and Danvers had to exercise all his diplomacy 
in declining unsuitable material. Callers at the 
‘Feathers’ "would ask, ‘How’s the pictur’ gwaiu’ 
on?’ as naturally as they tvould inquire about 
the fishing or the crops. Bolitho took an absurd 
p>ride in the work ; occasionallj^, in the absence 
of the painter, he would display the half -finished 
picture to some favoured customer, or siir- 
rep>titiously exhibit the stack of sketches and 
stxidies. 

One day old Joe Tresco came to the inn, a 
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shabby, evil -looking man, with a pinched face 
and shifty eyes. 

‘Maister Eolith o, I want to spake to V said 
Joe wistfully. ‘Do think ’e could get the 
gentleman to putt me in the pictur’?’ 

‘Joe Tresco,’ said the landlord sternly, ‘where 
was you on the mornin’ o^ quarry-pmichin’!;’ 

The old fellow shuffled his feet and twirled his 
cap of greasy moleslcin. 

Eolith o grew solemn as a judge as he pro- 
nounced the rejection of Joe Tresco : ‘ Eabbitbi*— 
iss, Sunday rabbitin’ — I seed ’e pass wi’ ferrets ; 
an’ now, here you be wantin’ to be putt into that 
blessed pictur’, an’ beaeecbin’ to be numbered 
wi’ the saints 1 ’ 

Then Joe limped pathetically away, feeling that 
he was indeed outside the fold. 

Mrs I^Iudge’s two girls were luckier, for the 
woman took a child by each hand and confronted 
Danvers in the narrow part of l?»rimble Lane. 

‘ Curtsy, my dears ! ’ cried Mrs Mudge ; and tlie 
artist was arrested hy the triple salute. 

‘Twas maisles, sir 1’ said the woman to the per- 
plexed painter — ‘maisles, an’ no fault o’ theirs they 
wad’ll to the praichin’ ; an’ why should they be 
left out o’ the pictur’?’ And the good-natured 
fellow, seeing possibilities in frocks of washed 
lilac, could not refuse the children a space. 

Danvers was immensely popular in Langissack. 
He had always a merry waird for the women, and 
for the men an open heart and an ever-open 
tobacco-pouch ; as for the boys, they fought for 
tlie privilege of carrying his easel. He scattered 
largess with both hands ; for one pocket of his 
jacket WMS stocked with sweets and the other 
bulged with hird’s-eye. 

Zillah Trethewey was Ins frerpient companion 
during the progress of the picture ; it was she 
who draped the ivomen to his artistic notions, 
and coaxed the children to patience. Danvers 
called often at the tannery, and soon there, was 
much wagging of tongues and shaking of heads 
in Langissack. 

One evening David Pentreath called at the 
‘Plume of Feathers.’ He was no frequenter of 
the inn, for he was an abstemious man, and had 
no liking for the gossij>y comradeship that made 
the tavern -parlour an attraction to his fellows. 
He sat with Eolith o in a little inner room, work- 
ing out a few figures to show the economy of 
bringing by water to Langissack barrels that had 
hitherto come by road ; and through tlie open 
door came gusts of conversation from the parlour, 
crowded 'with men and obscure with toliacco- 
■ smoke. ■ 

The talk was of the picture, for the Porthillian 
carrier was there—a man w'ho made it his busi- 
ness to pick up news as he picked up parcels. 

‘ Tliey tell me, Mr lio.skriggen,’ said tlie carrier, 
Hhat they’m puttin’ ’e into the paintin’.’ 

‘Iss,’ piped Zacky Eoskriggen the tbatcher, a 
leati-bodied old man, thin of face and thin of 


voice ; ‘I ’m there, sure ’nough , an’ purty near the 
middle. ’Tes a marv’lous pictur’, carrier ; what 
wi’ the old stone quarry an’ the great company 
o’ folks — putts me ill mind o’ “Moses striking 
the Rock.’” 

‘’Tes a brave talent to paint sich pictur’s,’ 
observed the carrier. 

Mss, hiy ; ’tes a gift, that’s what ’tes ; ’tes a 
talent, same as Ihatchiii’. Old George Landivvy’s 
there, the very iimige o’ ’eii ; an’ Cardennick 
standiif on the pmichiii’-stoiie, an’ the maidens 
singin’, an’ the children in a purty row with: the 
praises o’ God in their mouths. Is.s, ’tes a 
marv’lous pictur’, carrier, an’ there I be purty 
near the middle.’ 

‘ They tell me,’ remarked Roper Landeck, ‘ that 
when ’tes liiiished ’twill be putt into a gold frame 
an’ exhibited tu the ’Gademy up to London ; an’ 
thousands o’ folks’ll come an’ look at ’en, issj 
an’ multitudes o’ gentry.’ 

Then Uncle Benjy Meiieer made an astonishing 
suggestion : ‘ Sbould’n’ wonder if the Prince o’ 
Wales hisself was to behold ’en ! ’ 

The audacity of the idea staggered the company ; 
and after a long silence Eoskriggen, with a iliish 
of excitement on his wrinkled face, cried, ‘ If ’a 
should, my clears, an’ ’a should ask, “Who’s that 
brave-lookin’ old buck in the stripey westcoat 
purty near the middle ? ” I do ho]3e some ^YW^x 
wdll have the good sense to tell’n that Tes 
Zacclieus Eoskriggen o’ Langissack, thatcher by 
trade, who carteth say-weed odd times, an’ doth 
jobs raisonable by the day.’ 

‘Tlie pictuF’s well enough in its way,’ said 
Ked Perra'ii, a loutisli, coarse-lookirtg fellmv who 
worked in Trethewey’s tanyard; ‘but I’ve a-seed 
wan tliat’s more to my fancy, an’ by the same 
painter-chap. Iss, ’tes a lirave, party little thing 
that I’ve a-seed.’ And the iiiau cliuekled audibly 
as the company turned inter rogati%^ely towards- 
him. 

‘ Mr Meneer, you ’m a scholar/ continued Perrait 
‘What significth GornooUaP 

‘Why, Cornwall, to be sure/ answered Uncle- 
Benjy ; ‘ ’tis ancient for Cornwall’ 

‘Then I reckon/ said Perran mysteriously, ‘tliat 
what IVe a-seed is symbolicar-Mt wa a long 
w^ord for Hed Perran, nnd his eye swept the 
audience to note the effect of it— Mn a way o’ 
spakiu’, ’tes a hemldem.’ 

‘ Ned Perran ! ’ cried Uncle Benjy impatiently,, 
‘thee’rt talking parables. Out wi’ it!’ 

‘’Tes the pictur’ o’ a purty maid siltin’ on a 
granite rock, with the green say behind her ; an’ 
her face is the face o’ Zil Trethewey; an’ tliere’s. 
say-weed bangin’ about her, an’ sand an’ say-shells 
at her bare toes’* 

‘ ;jily dear days ! ’ interrupted old Bo.skriggen, 
‘hath ’a pictured Zil Trethewey in her bare 
toes ? ’ 

‘ Iss ! ’ answered Perran, with a guttural laugh ;; 
‘hare toes, an’ her’-- — 
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David Peiifcreatlx entered and crossed the room 
at a stride; lie reached over the table with his 
long arm and caught Perran by the throat. 

‘Open the door, wan of D roared David ; 
and ill the general consternation some one set the 
door open. Then the giant lifted the fellow from 
his seat and Hung him clean out into the road- 
way, where he lay half -throttled, half -stunned. 


Peutreath turned to the company, and in a 
quiet voice, that somehow seemed more terrible 
than his shout of rage, said, ‘111 thank all to 
keep the name of Miss Trethewey out of yer 
conversation.’ 

Then he strode out of the inn, stepping 
over the bruised form of Ned Perran in the 
gutter. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ROSARY. 



|HE possession of a rosary, or chaplet, 
as it is called in Prance, is in- 
dispensable to all good Roman 
Catholics— at least to the female 
portion. Though I have not found 
that the sterner sex bother their 
heads much about them, it may be easily under- 
stood what large quantities are required, and 
what a thrhdng industry is their manufacture. 
True, they do not wear out ; hut they are easily 
lost. At least I suppose so, because during a ten 
years’ residence in Prance, off and on, I have 
Xheked nj> a great number. Children, I fancy, 
are the chief offenders, because, after having 
witnessed a Teligions procession where children 
Xiredominated, I have often found one or more 
chax>lets on the grpimd as I followed the foot- 
steps of the train on niy homeward way. 

Rosaries are made of different inaterials ; wood, 
hone, glass, and dried seeds being the chief. The 
former takes first ifface ; and it is only of wooden 
•chaplets that I write. 

The Pyrenees, those beautiful mountains that 
divide France and Spain, are noted for the box- 
trees that clothe the lower slopes in a mantle 
•of x>i^f ^^^■‘ssque green* There ate also iiumerDUS 
very raj > id stimms, or ^ are called, 

■which, fed hy the glaciers in : the higher ranges, 
fling their brawling torrents down every ravine 
and valley, ]\Ean has hastened to take advantage 
of the combination, and here, there, and every- 
wliere, often in most unfrequented and unexpected 
XDlaces, you come across the homely mill-dam and 
roughly built sawmill, which, worked by water- 
|>ower, converts the neighbouring box-trees into 
; ■ehajilets. 

Every little Pyrenean village, however small, is 
.sure to be the centre of a commune or parish 
owning extensive forest and iiasturage rights on 
the wild .mountain slopes around it. Once yearly, 

■ on a Sunday, its Mayor and councillors solemnly 
'.assemble in the little Mairie and put up for sale 

these fights ; the bidders being, of course, only 
. the ' inhabitants, of the commune. The box- trees 

■ fit for .cutting are an important item. After a 
spirited competition, much he]j)ed by good wane, 
the sale is over, and he who has bought the hox- 

■ trees is Mtornately congratulated and chaffed by 
.his friends, and he wonders what on earth made 


him do it, and whether or no he will make 
anything out of his purchase. 

In due course he cuts a load, and proceeds to 
sell it to the chaj)let - makers ; so let us now 
follow this load of the ugly, whity-brown, crooked 
sticks— none thicker than a lady’s wrist — to the 
sawmill, and watch them being converted into 
rosaries. It will interest us. 

The building is very much of the ramshackle 
order, and is thickly coated with a fine white or 
pale-yellow dust that gives it at first sight the 
apx>earance of a flour-mill. There is a hum and 
whir of machinery in the air; but it does not 
come from downstairs. Here are only the big 
saws, idle now, that are used for cutting up trees 
when box is wanting and does not come in 
quickly enough. But it is diflerent above. Up 
the dusty, rickety stairs we go, through an ill- 
fitting door at the top, and we stand on the 
threshold of a long, low room filled w.ith rajiidly 
revolving wheels, flying leather belts, whirling 
(hills, and screaming, vicious little circular saws, 
not fenced or guarded in any way. You hardly 
like to move for fear of coming into contact with 
some twisting devilment or other, grown-up person 
as you are ; and your heart stands still, or ought 
to— I know mine did^ — to see wandering around, 
in, out, and everywhere, children of four years old 
and upwards. 

I ask the foreman anxiously, ‘What are the 
babies doing here? Surely it’s dreadfully danger- 
ous for them amid all this unfenced machinery?’ 

But the cheerful x)easant only laughs. ‘ It ’s the 
tea-hour,’ he explains, ‘and the children have 
brought their mothers and sisters up some bread 
from the village. The babies come with the bigger 
children ; but they udll all be off soon, back again 
home.’ 

‘But don’t they get hurt?’ I ask. 

‘Of course they do sometimes, and badly very 
often ; but they soon learn their danger up here ; 
and que voulez-vous ?^ — with a shug of his shoulders 
— ‘the women must eat, and they can’t go borne, 
as it’s all piecework here, so the children must 
come to them and risk it.’ 

I shuddered as a girl, gazing open-mouthed at 
ns, walked backwards nearly on to a huge wheel ; 
and I wondered what some of our factory 
inspectors would say to it. There are some 
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things— indeed^ a gimt many-- tliat they don’t do 
better ill France. 

Ho we vei'j time presses, so we turn our attention 
at first to a small circular saw. It is going at 
great s^ieed, and beside it sits a woman with a 
branch of boxwood in her hands. She presses 
this against the saw qiiicldy and (j[iute uncon- 
cernedly, although her fingers a, re periioiisly near 
its edge, I think; and each time the sharp teeth 
take off a slice of about a quarter of an inch 
thick, or less. It is cut obliquely, not straiglit 
across, and reminds me exactly of a slice of 
Bologna sausage, except that .it is of a pale- 
i primrose colour, and not red -and -lard spotted. 

I Tliese slices fall with great rapidity into a recep- 

I tacle under the saw. 

Then we go to tlie otlier end of tlie inom, 
picking our ivay amongst wheels and children. 
Here is a long bench or tal)le, something lilce a 
[ turning-lathe ; only, instead of one, it has sixteen 

iatlies in a row, all working together. Opposite 
I each lathe, if I may so term it, sits a woinan 

I %vith her head tied up in a cloth and only her 

I eyes and nose showing. Everything is thickly 

covered with the fine dust, and I notice that I 
am already taking on a yellow tinge. Boxwood is 
remarkably hard and close-grained, and the saw- 
dust is as fine as ffour. Each woman has her lap 
lull of slices of the boxwood, and a girl goes 
round with a big sliovel filling tlie laps of the 
women from the receptacles under the sa\vs. 

Ill a turning-lathe, as most 3 ieo]>le know, the 
wood is fixed on a rapidly revolving spindle and 
i turns with it, the operator applying his tool to it 

I as it i-evolves. In this case it is the wood that 

I is field in the liand, and the tool — a keen steel 

I drill, its end shaped like a half-moon — revolves. 

; From the centre of this half-moon a thin spike 

I projects exactly beyond the two points of the 

I horns the same distance as from its base to tliese 

■ points. In other words, if you stretched a string 

from point to point of the crescent it would 
exactly divide the spike into equal distances. If 
you press a slice of wood gently against this 
rapidly revolving drill-point the spike penetrates 
until the tips of the. horns touch the wood and 
begin to cut a circle, and as you press the whole 
crescent eveiilually buries itself in the wood ; and 
this is the moment to stop. You will then see 
that the spike 1ms gone right throiigli, its point 
. Just showing on the other side, while the horns 

; of the crescent will have cut but half-way. 

Then turn the wood and apply the other side 
to the drill, taking care that the jioint of the 
i spike is placed exactly on the little hole or mark 

made by it in the previous operation. Press 
i again, and once more the crescent will cut in 

• and meet tlie previous cut half-way ; and, hey, 

' presto 1 a neat little ]>all with a hole through it 

1 will drop or rather be pushed out into the palm 

of your hand. This is the per/c, as the bead is 
called, in tlxe rough. 
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Althougli I have been slow and miiuite in 
describing this first and important operation, it 
must not be supposed that the workwomen are 
slow like me. On the contrary, their lupidity and 
precision is wonderful. A woman takes a slice 
in her hand, and with hardly any perceptildc 
pauses, presses it against the drill many tinves. in 
succession until the whole surface is covered with 
the little circles that are .so clo.sely packed as to 
nearly l;oueh each other : the .smallest perk made 
has a diameter of three inillinietres ! Tlien, like 
lightning, she tiiriiB the wood and begins again, 
only this time she inust place the spike unerringly 
on t-he almost pin-points of lioles that stud the 
surface of the slice; but she does it as rapidly 
almost as the firsts side, and so she works for 
hours at a time, a continuous shower d perks 
drop]3ing from lier adroit hand into a box below. 
So expert do these women become that a first- 
class hand can cut as many as four gross, or a 
little over, of the smallest per day. A, 

gross is a large tin measure, and I took one and 
filled it from a sack of small jjerles which stood 
beside me. 


3 ;; 


■i 


‘ Now, how many chaplets will this gros.s of 
peties make V I asked. 

‘Twelve dozen, sir,^ w^as the reply. r 

‘How many go to make one chaplet 

was the next question. i 

‘Fifty-nine, siiv’ aiisyrered tlie foixmian.^ . ^ 

The calculation did not take long. Fifty-nine 
iniiltiplied l)y one liuiidred and forty-four gives 
eight thousand four hundred and liinety-six 
2 )crles to a gross. A.iid a good worker can cut, 
say, four gro.ss a day, or thirty- three thousand 
nine hundred and eigiity-foiir perks. To me it 
appears stupemdous, 

‘And liow much do you pay per gross F was 
the filial question. 

‘Sixty-five centimes, sir’ (sixpence halfp)e.nny of 
our money). ■ '-e: 

For tills small siiin these women work ten hours 
a day amid unfenced machinery, their persons , 

smothered and their lungs choked wfith the line 
dust. An ordinary worker will only do from two 
to three gross a day, so that some only earn one 
shilling and a penny for ten liours’ work. There 
is another danger, too, besides tlie unguarded 
machinery. The slice of wood is held iu the 
hollow of the hand ; and should too much pressure j 

be applied, or the elbow get a jog, the keen drill 
wall slip througli the wood and into the palm of ’ 

the baud like a chee.se- taster into new cheese. ; : 

Yet, poor as tlie pay is, it satisfies these simple d 

mountain peo])le ; and I was told there is never . > : 
any lack of hands. . ' | 

On examining the a minute vklge oftvood, I 

will be found encircling it — that is to say, nearly j 

every perk has this defect, though not all. The - 

cause of this is that the points of the crescent- ' j 

sha}3ed drill on the secoml occasion of using it 
rarely meet the first cut exactly. Sometimes, ^ ’ ! 
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however, tlie junction of the cuts is perfect, and 
then naturally there is no ridge. These perfect 
'perka are so rare, however, that they are not 
sought for, and so the whole lot, ^^ot, 

undergo the next oj)eration which is designed to 
get rid of the ridge. Eor this X)nrpose an ingenious 
machine is used, which I will try to describe as 
simply and clearly as is X)ossible without the aid 
of diagrams. The contrivance consists of a barrel- 
shaped wooden drum, having very narrow slits 
cut in its sides all round, a few inches apart. 
Inside this drum is a solid stone core, exactly the 
same shap>e as the drum, but smaller, so that one 
layer of exactly fit the space between the 

drum and the stone core. This stone core is 
fixed, but the wooden drum revolves slowly round 
it, and the ax^pliance is half-immersed, horizontally 
of course, in a tank of running water. When the 
space is nearly filled up with perles^ the drum 
revolves and the are rubbed and rolled 

against each other, the atone, and the wood, until 
all traces of any ridge or inequality di3aj>pear. 
The running water passing through the fine slits 
in the drum carries away all the debris ; and 
when the are taken out of the rolling- 

machine and laid out to dry they are as smooth 
and round as possible ; and thus ends another 
stage in their history. 

Chaplets are of many hues — red, black, blue, 
pink, yellow ; indeed, they are dyed all colours. 
The operation is very simple. A tub of the 
required dye having been prepared, and another 
one alongside it containing a solution of boiling 
water and lime, the peHes are first dipped for a 
few moments into the latter and then into the 
dye, and next tliey are dried. Without the first 
hot dip the dye would not adhere ; but the lime 
rendei's the wood highly susceptible to the colour- 
ing matters used. I must not forget to state that 
a certain proportion of beeswax is added to the 
dye- tub, which makes the perles ready for the 
next operation of j>olishmg. To effect this the 
imies are placed in a long canvas hag, which 
is then sewn up and tightly fixed by its four 
corners down to the wooden floor. Over the bag 
is placed a wooden frame on -wheels containing 
three or four wooden rollers which pn-ess lightly 
on the perles. The . frame is then connected up 
with a long wooden arm, worked by water-power, 
which draws the frame backward and forward over 
the hag, causing the perleB to roil from one end 
;of -the sack to the other. This gives them a fine 
polish and makes them shine brilliantly. 

A chaplet is composed of five sets of ten perUs^ 
each per^e in a set being divided from its neighbour 
by either one or two links of the -wire chain on' 
, which they are strung; but between each set of 
ten the space is mixch greater, and in the middle 
of this space is fixed a single peHe that has been 
ornamented with a . number of little circles cut by 
, a tiny circular drill This perk is called a pater ^ 
and is easily distinguished from the others by its 


isolated position and carved surface. I do not 
know anything about the telling of beads, and I 
did not ask ; but I imagine that 'when the -wearer 
arrives at one of these single beads a paternoster 
is said. There are usually only four paters in a 
chaxfiet, the fifth being replaced by a small metal 
heart-shaped medallion, from which depends a 
short length of chain. On this piece is strung 
a pater ^ three ordinary perles^ and then another 
pater, the 'whole finishing off with a small metal 
cross. 

Thus in its majestic Pyrenean home is the 
humble box-tree converted into the many-coloured 
chaplet, and sent broadcast over the land. It 
finds its way into far corners of the earth, and 
brings comfort to many anxious souls. In fever- 
stricken hospitals under tropical skies the qmle 
and gentle Sister of Mercy tells these Pyrenean 
beads, while far away at home the water-wheels 
ever turn, and the speckled trout leap in the 
ice-fed streams, and heed not. 

A EIYER OF DREAMS. 

See ! the rising mists belo’ft" 

All the fields with vapours covex*, 

While above their drifted snow 
Pallid moonbeams lightly hovei*. 

Softly curving through the woods, 

Silver Tweed comes gently streaming; 

Thought nor sound of winter’s floods 

Haunts the peace that lulls his dreaming. 

High upon its grassy height 

Stands old Keidpath, gray and hoary. 

And tlie wistful evening light 

Clothes it -with an old-world glory. 

Not a sound the silence stirs, 

Save the ripple of the river; 

Not a breath to lift the firs, 

And the brown bents hardly quiver. 

Down beside the stream below 

Winds the path o’er rock and meadow, 

Faithful to the river’s flow 

Through all turns of sun and shadow. 

There where lightly, day by day, 

Pass the living all undaunted; 

Now, beneath night’s mystic sway. 

By what phantoms it is haunted ! 

What strange shades go wandering by ! — 
Ghosts of fishers long departed, 

Flitting forms of fantasy, 

Lovers leal or broken-hearted. 

But the trailing mists arise ; 

One by one the tx'ees are hidden, 

Till the vale before my eyes 
Fades, by some mute magic bidden. 

MuiiiEL E. Gkahass. 
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|MONGST the great bemetlts enjoyed 
by dwellers in our large towns is 
that of easy access to circulating 
libraries and Free Libraries, which, 
thanks to Mr Carnegie, have started 
up like mush rooms all over the 
kingdom. Although books never were cheaper 
or more plentiful in the history of the ivorld, 
not every one forms the delightful and useful 
habit of possessing a library of his or her very 
own. The public library and the circulating 
library are appealed, to for expensive books, 
for current literature, and maybe oftenest for 
the works of fiction just in vogue. The 
dwellers in outlying country districts, where 
life .moves more slowly and monotonously, have 
not always the privilege of easy access to good 
libraries. All honour, therefore, to those persons 
who, seeking neither fame nor applause, have 
supplied this want where the need was greatest. 
In the annals of self-development, the books read 
in early life in unknown country libraries have 
destinated the lives of many wdioin the world has 
afterwards heard of for good. It is quite impossibi e 
to estimate the value of good and great books read 
during the formative period. The copy of Percy’s 
Eeliqim of /bicmit Emjluh Poetry which Scott 
read at thirteen, still existing in Kelso Library^ 
had a powerful influence on the future poet. 
He bought a copy of the same book afterwards 
when he could scrape a few shillings together, and 
he says : ‘Nor do I believe I ever read a book 
half so frequently or with half the enthusiasm.’ 
It was natural, therefore, that the flx'st- fruits 
of hivS genius should have been the Mindrehy of 
the Scottish Border^ of which this is the centenary 
yetir. Thoughts and impulses are stored which 
shall afterwards bear fruit, the fancy and imagina- 
tion are stirred, while the reader feels that he 
has indeed become ‘TIic heir of all the ages, in 
the foreinOvSt tiles of time.’ 

Andrew Carnegie has given away over two 
millions sterling during the past ten years in 
founding Free Libraries in Great Britain and 
No. 2(10 .-- Yol. Yu [4^^ llighU 


America. He might not have done so but for 
the bexiefit he receixu'id as a youth from a library 
of four liuiidred books for hoys which Chlonel 
Anderson of Alleghany threw open every Satur- 
day afternoon to him and others. It is possible 
that William and Eobert Chambers' might not 
have become authors and publishers save for the 
intellectual culture and stimulus received, from 
Alexander Elder’s circulatiiig library in Peebles 
and from an old EmyclopcrAUahi !i 
read in the impu'essionable, formative period, ere 
business worries so invade the lulrid and time, 
are by far the most influential. Books, of course, 
only go a certain way in the form.vitiou of char- 
acter, and to vSjiend too much time in ‘studies’ 
or discui.’sive and amusing reading may be only 
another form of laziness and sloth. There is 
a sense in which the mail who is always preach- 
ing or imding and wilting 1 nay become very 
igiioraiit. Thackeray %vas a reading and writing 
man, and yet lie said that ‘in u. pretty large 
expierience I li'we not found the men who write 
books superior in wit or learning to those ivho 
don’t write at ail. In regard of mere information, 
non- writers must often be supierior to writers,’ 
Still, to most of us, the deprivatioii of good litera- 
ture \vould come as the removal of the siin from 
the irmntai and moral flrmain^ of the world. 

What we adventure now i^^ to glance at some 
of the forgotten benefactions and benefactors who 
founded famous district libi^^^ which have been, 
and still remain, living cenf.res of usefulness in 
Scotland. Amongst the most notable of these is 
that of Innerpeffray, four miles south-eaKt from 
Crieff, contained in a long, vault-like chamber in 
a white house on a knoll close to the river Earn. 
At a distance the building miglit be niisuiken for 
a Presbyterian church. There is a school close by, 
and Innerpeffray Church, is near. This library oives 
its existence to David Drummond, Lord Maderty, 
some time previous to 1680. By his will, dated 
1691, he left tlie half of six thousiind inerks for 
the maintenance of the library, church, and school- 
house there. The bequest was rendered void 
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tlirougli some legal slip ; but a iiepliew made 
good the intentious of the donor by setting aside 
lire tlioiisaud marks for the encouragement of 
learning, ^aiid as a constant and perpetual stock 
for the preserving of the said library and inain- 
tciiiiing a kee])er and schoolmaster, and for ang- 
ineiiting the libxary and Ixiiilding a house, ^ The 
collect ion of book, s is of high literary, typographi- 
cal, and bibliographical importance, although it is 
to be regretted that no catalogue has yet been 
prepared. Yery wisely, the more precious books 
of anti(]uarian interest have not been lent out for 
forty years at least. The library received addi- 
tions from Robert Hay Drummond, a relative of 
tlie founder, who was Archbishop of york. 
Colonel the Hon, 0. Hay Drummond is tlie pre- 
sent proprietor. The number of Toliinies is 
between three thousand and four thousand, and 
over a thousand visitors entered their names in 
the visitors’ book last year, many of whom gave 
donations of books. Canon Liddon, Sheriff Mark 
Napier, Professor Biackie, and others have all been 
enthusiastic about this collection. Upwards of a 
thousand books are borrowed during the year. 
Professor Biackie bestowed his Homer, with 
this inscription : bPreseiited to the Iimerpeffray 
Library, in pleasant memory of a visit to 
the beneficent foundation of the Drummonds 
of Madderty,— J. S. Blagkie.’ Maik Napier’s 
Mtrntfose has come from another grateful reader, 
while the late Queen Yictoria bestowed her 
Journal of Life in the lligliland&y \vitli her auto- 
graph. A most interesting iMic is the pocket 
Bible of the great Montrose, printed in French 
at Sedan in 1633, with the owner’s autograph in 
several places. A pen-and-iiik sketch, inside the 
upper board, of a hiliock and roses encloses the 
monogram M. M. E.’ (James Earl of Montrose). 
There are quotations entered here and there, sucli 
as Uloses grow not upon tiiorns j ’ ^Honour to me 
is better than life;’ > Though the shattered uni- 
verse o’erwhelm hiin, the laiins shoitld find him 
untrembling.’ BarclayEs iS7i|/p of Folys of the 
Worlde (1508) is the oldest dated book ; but there 
is a copy of Lydgate’s translation of tliQ Fall of 
Princes a?ul Prmcesses of an earlier date ; a Bible, 
in French printed at Antwerp in 1530, with 
curious illustrations ; a copy of the second edition 
of the ^ Great Bible’ (1540), with frontispiece by 
Holbein ; a 1603 copy of the black-letter English 
Bible, in which the Canticles are given as ‘The 
Ballet of Ballets of Bolomon ; ’ a copy of Luther’s 
Bible (1577) ; some Missals ; Latin Breviaries, one 
of which belonged to Cardinal Qnignan; Prayer- 
books ; a Confession of Faith ; and a French 
■ Psalter by Marot and Beza, with the musical set- 
ting printed in staff notation, and sol-fa letters 
beside it, supposed to be the only copy in this 
country. Books on history and superstitions are 
also well represented : we noted original editions 
' ot Reginald Seot’S' WUcticraft) Burton’s Melmichohj^ 
'Omden^a Brit&nnia^^ the prose works of Ring 


James (1616), Dee’s Treatise 07i Spi^nts^ Sander’s 
Chiiwnancy^ Milton’s FiJmt Basilike^ ]>riimniond 
of Hawtliornden’s poems, lYitlier’s Emhlems (with 
little vignettes on each page), Drayton’s 
a first edition of Bacon’s Essays, and Holinshed’s 
Histories. The works of Donne, Brownrigg, Bishop 
Andre wes, and Eeza’s Tracts may very well have 
come from the Drummond who was Archbishop 
of York. These, with Boece’s and Major’s Histories, 
Raleigh’s History of the Workl^ and Elzevirs and 
Aldine editions, show the rare nature of the 
literary treasures in Innerpeffray Library. To ihe 
visitor, Mrs Birnie, the lady librarian, takes both 
pride and pleasure in showing these treasures, 
wliicli are probably unique in the United 
Kingdom. 

Leadhills and lYaiilockhead are two mining vil- 
lages in Lanarkshire : the first is at the head of 
the valley through which the Goiiar fiows to the 
Clyde; the second is on the \Yaiilock, a mile and 
a quarter distant, and is the highest inhabited 
village ill Scotland. Corn does not ripen here, 
and there are no hens, as the poisonous galena 
ore prevents them from being kept. Wanlock- 
head is on the lands of the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
Leadhills belongs to the Earl of Hopetoim’s 
estates. Up till lately few of the folks emigrated ; 
tliey did not imderstaiid how any one could he 
happy elsewhere. Peimaiit in 1772 and .many a 
visitor since have commented on tlie barren and 
gloomy appearance of the neiglibourliood ; yet no 
one can doubt its salubrity. Miss Martineau in 
1852 noted the absence of a meat-diet amongst 
the miners, yet could not deny that these folks, 
living on a poor soil, one thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet above sea-level, had a remarkably 
healthy appearance, notwithstanding the fumes 
of lead-smeltings Allan Ramsay the poet, who 
was born at LeadliiUs in 1686, established the 
first circulating library in Ediiibiirgli. William 
Symington, who has a monument here, is styled 
the ‘inventor of steam navigation’ (see this Jour- 
miE 1902, p. 180). James Taylor was also a native, 
A tombstone in the churchyard bears record that 
John Taylor, miner here, died at the advanced age 
of one luiiidred and thirty-seven years. A light 
railway, seven miles in length, connects Lead- 
hills with Abingtoii, on the Caledonian system. 
Lead has been sought for in the bowels of the 
Lowther Hills for five hundred years, and gold 
and silver are also found in small quantities. In 
this connection the place has been called ‘God’s 
Treasure-house in Scotland.’ When the Princess 
May was married a keeper-ring of Leadhills gold 
was sent as a marriage present. ‘Never go to 
Leadhills without a hap ’ is local advice ; and in 
this high-lying, treeless region sharj3, sudden 
showers are common. About a hundred years 
ago, when William and Dora Wordsworth and 
Coleridge passed a night at Leadhills Inn, the 
latter likened the piinijiing-engine at Wanlockhead 
to a giant witji one idea. Wordsworth and his 
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sister liacl a talk with a miner, who said they 
had j ust added a hook to their lihrary at a cost of 
thirty poiuids, and that they had all sorts of books. 
‘What! have you ^ they queried, 

and were answered in the affirmative* The poet 
and liis sister, to their regret, left without seeing 
this famous library, founded about 1741 by a 
mining overseer named Stirling. Mucb of the 
decency, industry, and sobriety of the people, 
their pride of spirit, independence, and desire to 
give a good education to their children, has been 
traced as the fruit of this library. A library at 
Wanlockliead has been equally beneficial. Dr John 
Brmvn in 1865 gave a capital account of Lead- 
hills Library in liis ‘ Eiiterkin,’ a paper dealing 
with the pass which comes out at Wauloclvhead, 
and which he found most noticeable and im- 
pressive, and unlike any other glen he had seen 
in Scotland. He was likewise greatly struck 
with the range of subjects in the lil)rary and 
of authors in the homely catalogue, and added 
that it was impossible ‘to think with anything 
but respect of the stout-hearted, strong-brained 
iiien who, after being in the bowels of the earth 
all day, sit do vvn to wrestle with J ohn 0 wen 
and Richard Baxter, or dream of heaven and 
holiness with Scougall and Leighton, or refresh 
themsfcfives with, Don Quixote^ tlie or 

the of Quality J This is one of the oldest 
and best village libraries in the kingdom. There 
are about one Imndred members of the library, 
which contains four thousand volmnes ; a sum of 
three shillings is paid for entry-money, and two 
shillings annually after tliat. A book is accounted 
new until it lias Ijeen two years in tlie library. 
Every member not residing in Lcadhills may be 
provided with a bag .sufficient to keep out rain 
when carrying liorue books. 

Mr D. .Russell, clerk to tlie library, informs 
us that Leadhills Library is still ikmrislimg 
and doing much good. There is a small annual 
grant from a Ferguson bequest, while Lady 
Hopetoun supplies all the leading daily and 
evening papers, which are much appreciated. 
On tlie back of the card wliereon are printed 
the rules is a picture of the valley, a Corinthian 
pillar in the centre, a 23ick and shovel and pail 
at the foot, and the motto above, ‘ Leave the 
Rest to Heaven.^ The catalogue shows that tlie 
library is strong in history, biogi.’aphy, and sermons. 
Novels, too, are well represented, with many old 
favourites, as liecoines an ancient library ; but we 
cannot imagine that the stories George Harrington 
and Ridph GeMMdl, by B. Pollok, deserve to be 
classed as biograpfiiies. ‘ Philosophy Land ‘Letters’ 
are grouped. Ghamheris Journal^ we note, has a 
most honourable place and a Large fimuiuit of 
space. 

Thomas Telford the great engineer was one of 
those who thought very little about money but 
a great deal about roads and bridges, and when 
he came to make his will, believed he had onl\^ 


some sixteen thousand pounrls to dispose of; the 
actual sum turned out to be nearer thirty thou- 
sand pounds, so that all his betpiests were nearly 
doubled. About one-fourth of the whole wns 
set apart for educational 2 :>iirpases. Two tlionsand 
]3onnds went to the Ifivil Engineers’ Imaitute, 
and o.ue thousand qmunds to the lui 3 ^!^'-tcr of 
Langliolm and his native parish of IVesterkirk, 
close by, in tiirst for panjh libraries. There is 
a slab to his father in Westediirlc chiuriiyard 
whicli Telford, carved v/itli liis own hun.cls ; ‘ in 
inemory of John Telford, who, after living 
thirty- tiiree years an unlfiamable slicpuerd, 
died at Glendinning, Ruveinber 1757.’ '.reircutl 
cherished the memory of his uatj’vti lislidalc, 
and wrote a |;)oem on. the district. Ihinuoot, tlie 
native 2 >lace of the Malcolms, who were such 
great Empire builders, lies below Weslerkirk. 
The Duke of Buccleuch ha.s a fine shooting-iodge 
at Langholm, a place which is noted, amongst 
other things, for its lovely scenery and its rainhitl. 
Westerkirk Library was in existence before Telford’s 
bequest, having been founded at Janiestown in 
1792 for the use of the men working the antimony- 
mine (noAV discoiitinued) ; but it is now hoiised 
in a suitable building in the shriibliery near tlie 
schoolhoiise at Bentpath. At the time Dr Smiles 
wrote lii.s Life of Telford, in 1867, there were four 
thousand voluines ; when we called lately on Mr 
Irving the schoolmaster the numljer Iiad increased 
to eight tlioiisaiid, mostly^^ b in bali'-calf. 

The Laiigholni Telford Library is also we,jl 
patinnised, and is uiider the care of an iiuel- 
ligeut local bookseller. A few years ago some 
of the lucre dilapidateil books in the Weatei'kii’.k 
Library were distributed amongst the members. 
Every month the books are iiisped.e<l. Beni).jath 
lun here is the only one between Langholni and 
Tusliielaw in Ettiick, ii distance of thirty luiles 
by the Eskclalemuir Road I 

For Westerkirk Libinry there is a cliarge of ten- 
and -sixpence as entry -money, and a small amiua.l 
charge afterwards. The day of the full-nioou, or 
the day folio wing, is appointed fur the exchange, 
of books ; cQUseqiiently, as, Dr Smiles remai'ks, 
‘tberc is scarcely a cottage in the valley in which 
gv)od books are not to be found under 2 >enisal ; 
and we are told that it is a eoniinou thing feu* 
the Eskdale shepherd to take a hook in liis plaid 
to the hillside— a \-oliinie of Shakespeare, Pi-escutt., 
or khicaulay — and read it tliere under the Idue 
sky, with his sheep and the- green hills around liiin. 
And thus, so long as the bequest lasts, the good, 
great engineer will not cease to be remeiulrered 
with gratitude in his belovexl Eskdale.’ Telford 
the herd-])oy, who lusts in Westminster Ahbe}', 
could have wished for no Letter monument, 
William Chambers, mindful of the benefits 
which he and his brother Robert received from ^ 
Alexander Elders circulating library in Peebles, 
long extinct, gave in 1859 u suite of buildings 
having a library of ten thousand volumes, now 
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increased to fifteen thousand, with reading- room, 
museum, art-gallery, and lecture-hall, for the 
mental impi’ovemeiit and recreation of the in- 
halhtants. One regrets to read in his extremely 
interesting autobiography that the donor had 
misgivings, after an experience of twelve years, 
as to whether it had been appreciated. In 
the museum attached may be seen the small 
green box which contained the heioiigings of 
William Chambers when he started as an appren- 
tice ill Ediiihiirgh ; also a fine full-length portrait 
of the publisher by Watson Gordon. A print of 
Banbury’s has an interesting story attached. It 
represents a soldier lying dead in the snow, his 
dog sitting in misery on the one side, on the 
other his widow with a child in her arms. 
Burns saw this picture in the house of Sir Adam 
Ferguson at the Sciennes, Edinburgh. This was 
on the one memorable occasion that Burns and 
Scott ever met. Bums incpiired as to the author- 
ship of the motto of the picture. The boy Walter 
Scott whispered the information tluxt the author 
was Langhorne, which drew forth a word of 
civility from Burns and a look which the author 
of never forgot. The lines are : 


The picture, which is not otherwise interesting 
as a work of art, was presented to the museum 
by the late Robert Chambers. The Institute, 
which cost William Chambers over twenty thou- 
siind ]3ouiids, is not a Free Library in the 
ordinaiy sense ; the benefit is secured by paying 
ii small fee. The old building in front was at 
one time a town residence of the Qyieensberry 
family, and the fourth duke was bom hero. Tlie 
library contains a copy of William Chambers’s 
very scarce booklet on David Ritchie the Black 
Dwarf, published at Edinburgh in 1820. 

We might niiiltiply examples, but tliese may 
sLifiice, of cases wherein a local celebrity has 
erected his own monument as well as provided a 
great public boon by the founding of a library or 
reading-room in a country district. Archbishop 
Leighton’s hecpiest of books to his diocese has 
formed the nucleus of a library at Dunblane. 
Another example is that of the Proudfoot Institute, 
Moffiit, founded from the residue of the estate of 
William Proudfoot, an early Scottish settler in 
Katal. About twenty thousand pounds was left 
to ' be expended on this working-men’s institute, 
with library and reci'eation rooms and lecture and 
concert hall. Evening classes are also held here, 
which are of great benefit to young men. There 
are over three thousand books in the library, 
4uid additions are made from time to time. The 


large hall is used for recreation, and carpet bowls 
is a popular game. The trustees also assist aged 
and infirm people or persons out of employment 
from their funds. The Norman Stewart Institute, 
Rothesay, owes its foundation to Norman Stewart, 
of Richmond, Virginia, and his nephews, and has 
a library of four thousand volumes, with reading 
and recreation rooms. Selkirk Public Library 
owes its origin to Mr T. Craig-Brown, author 
of a History of Bdldrhsliire. He purchased the 
buildings formerly used as the county jail ; the 
Free Library Act was adopted, and now over 
six thousand excellent volumes are housed there. 
Mr Andrew Lang, a native of Selkirk, has been 
a liberal donor of books. Amongst the curiosities 
here are a Flodden fiag and a imiforjii which was 
worn by the Ettrick Shepherd as a Bowman of 
the Border. 

Samuel Brown of Haddington (1817-1856), 
fourtli son of Dr J ohn Brown, author of the Self- 
Interpreting Bible, was the founder of itinerating 
liljraries. In these days, when the great classics 
of literature can be purchased for a few pence, it 
is not easy to imagine how difficult it was for 
the common people to see a new and high-priced 
volume or to possess good editions of old books. 
Amongst the thoughtful peasant-class the bulk of 
the books on their shelves might be volumes 
of divinity, many of them fifty or a hundred 
years old. Mr Brown was a genuine benefactor 
to a wide rural district. When he struck out 
this jdan he formed a collection of books at his 
own exjiense, and put them in divisions : the 
Tiew^est were retained for the county towm of 
Haddington, and a division was sent to each of 
the principal villages of the county. When a 
division had remained, in one place about twelve 
months it was I'emoved to another village, and 
a fresh one took its place. The charge for 
reading was small, and only sufficient to keep 
the hooks in repair, while the village librarians 
did their work gratuitously. 

In 1847 Mary Russell Mitford, in conference 
with Mr Lovejoy of Reading and William 
Chambers, drew up a scheme for district 
libraries. Her idea was for five or six parishes 
to agree and to interchange their books as soon 
as one set, say, of two hundred volumes, had been 
finished by one parish, so that five libraries of 
two hundred hooks each should serve for five 
parishes to read. These were to he the very best 
books: no trash to be allowed! 

George Miller, bookseller, Dunbar, who wrote 
his autobiography, and was publisher of the Cheap 
Magamie, issued his first circulating library cata- 
logue in 1791 ; by 1811 it contained two thousand 
five hundred volumes, and a reading-room was 
started which he says was ‘one of the most 
complete establishments to be met with in any 
town of equal size in the United Kingdom.’ 


Gold oil Cariadiaa liilL, or JMiiiden’s plain, 
Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops, mingling witli the milk he drew, 
Gave her sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery, baptised in tears. 





MY AUSTEALIAX DUCHESS. 


MY AXIS T E AL I AN DU OH E S 8. 

CHAPTKR IV. 


|EXT day, according to my proiuise, 
I presented myself rat Governmeiit 
House. Sir George had kept liis 
promise, and you may imagine, 
therefore, his wife’s surprise when 
he conducted me into lier presence. 
For upwards of a quarter of an hour ^ve chatted 
togetliei', and then the drawing-room door opened 
and a lady entered the room. On seeing her I 
sprang from my chair with an exclamation of 
astonishment. You will understand this when I 
say that she was none other than Cliristine, 
whom I had imagined to be many hundreils of 
miles away. She, on her side, was as much 
surprised as I was. 

Lady Belford was the first to break tlie silence. 
Turning to Ghnstine, slie said, ‘I was not aware, 
my dear, tliat you were acquainted with Lord 
Birkimrdon.’ 

‘Lord Birkhardon cried the other. ‘I know 
Mr Farebrother. We are neighbours.’ 

Mutual explanations followed, during winch I 
learnt that Colonel Urquhart had been an old 
brother-officer of Sir George’s, and that Christine 
had been spending three months with tliem in 
Sydney, Siie was to return home in a fortnight, 
and I gathered from her manner that tlie tliought 
of it did not altogether please her. 

During the fortiiiglit that followed I was per- 
mitted to see a great deal of her, for notliing 
would suit His Excellency but that I must take 
up my abode at Government House, and under 
the circumstances you may be very sure I raised 
no objection. Every day I fell more and more 
in love; and who could have wondered at it? 
Surely a girl so sweet and yet so self-reliant as 
Christine liad never before graced this earth. 
Times out of number I was tempted to test my 
fate ; but on each occasion I managfid at the last 
moment to keep the ^vords back. To have risked 
refusal would have been to spoil what remained 
of her visit, and that I had no desire to do. 

Her return journey was to be made in com- 
pany with a squatter and his wife, whose property 
lay upwards of a lumdred miles to the east of 
Maraba, After a week’s stay there, BencliiT was 
to meet her and drive lier home. AVhen she was 
gone Sydney seemed a different place ; and, in 
spite of all my kind friends’ washes that I should 
remain, I determined to set off on my long 
journey back to Yarley with as little delay as 
possible. Fate, however, was destined to prove 
too strong for me, for on the afternoon prior to 
my departure I was driving with one of the 
aides-de-camp, wlien the horse bolted and we were 
both thrown! out. He fortunately wms uninjured ; 
my leg, however, w’as broken a little bolow^ the 


knee. In consequence many wrecks elapsed before 
it was possible for me to move about, and still 
longer before I was in a position to run the risk 
of undertaking long rides in the saddle. During 
my convalescenee I received several letters from 
Farquhar, in one of which he jneniioned the fact 
til at he had liad occasion to go over to Maraba 
on business. The postBcript contained his asser- 
tion that he considered Miss ITrqnh art a very 
beautiful girl. In a later letter he mentioned 
her again, and the reference wais followed w'ith 
sometliiiig that caused me no little alarm. He 
had come to the conclusion, lie stated, that a 
bachelor’s life was a miserable one, and that the 
man wdio said otherwise was a fool. 

‘God help me 1’ I said to myself ; Ms it possible 
that I am destined to have the man I love best 
in the world for a rival?’ 

AA^hen I reached the station once more it W’as 
no longer the same old Farquhar who greeted me. 
He seemed more reserved — to have lost his sunny, 
buoyant temperament, and to be more inclined to 
take offence at small things than I had ever known 
him to do. At (irst I thought he was scarcely 
phiased to see me ; but he assured me emphati- 
cally that lie was. Stranger still,’ lie detdared 
later, in answnBr to a question of mine, that ht 
had come to the cnnclu.sion that Benclifl' was, after 
all, not a laid sort of fellow. 

‘And Miss Urquhart?’ I tried to ask the 
question unconcernedly, but I am afraid I Failed 
in the attempt. 

He rose from his cliair and hegau to pace the 
room. 

‘ Farelu’other,’ he said-— ‘ for I must still call 
you by the old name — I love that girl as 1 shall 
never love a w’oinan again.’ . 

‘ Have 3^11 told her so ? ’ 

‘No,’ he muttered, ‘for 1 am sure she does not 
care for me.’ 

‘ Poor old fellow^ 1 ’ I said, and I put my hand 
npoii his shoulder ; but he thre%v it off and 
hurriedly left the room. 

It wms nearly midnight when he returned, and 
I had long since gone to bed, but not to sleep. 
He came to my room and sat down beside me, 
putting one arm round my neck. 

‘Old boy,’ he said, ‘come ivhat may, iilease 
God, wee’ll not quarrel.’ 

‘ Never ! ’ I aiisw^ered. ‘ I don’t think I could 
quarrel wdth yon,’ 

And I never did, I like to think of that , in 
these days : you will soon Iniow^ why. 

Now for the conclusion. 

Almost before ive knew' it spring !vas over, and 
summer— scorching sumnier— was upon us ; herb- 
age w'as .soon burnt up, and the earth cracked 
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in the terrible heat. Bush-fires were of constant 
occurrence - audj worse than all, with every day 
our supplj" of water was growing less. Only 
those wlio have had experience of it can under- 
stand the horrors of an Australian drought. Dead 
and dying animals— each one representing good, 
lionest money to their owner — are to be seen on 
L‘Very side. Without water they cannot live, and 
yet the cruel clouds will not break. What grass 
there is is swept away by lire, and always pre- 
sent is the knowledge that it is impossible to 
foretell how long this reign of terror will con- 
tinue. It may be weeks; it may be months; it 
may even last a year. And the result ? In most 
cases ruin, or something very near akin to it. 
As for UR, we did all that mortal man. could do; 
which, alas ! was little enough. The anxiety was 
overwhelming. Day by day the liome we liad 
built up for ourselves was being swept away, 
and we were powerless to save anything. Every 
night black clouds covered the lieavens, until 
we momentarily expected to hear the rattle of 
the rain upon the roof; hut no rain came, and 
in the morning every cloud had vanished. 

One afternoon I stated my intention of riding 
out to see some cattle which we had brought iii 
fr(.>iu the back country and had camped in the 
vicinity of one of the few holes in which there 
was anything like a fair supply left. 

‘ I shall go with you,’ said Farr[uhar. ' If I 
stay here I l)elieve I shall go mad.’ 

‘ Come along, then/ I answered ; and, catching 
the only two horses we now kept at the homestead, 
we saddled up and set ofh 

In the thick scrub the heat wa.s stifling. 
Eiii'fpihar was in very low spirits, and, try as I 
might, I could not rouse him. We had j^erliaps 
proceeded another five miles when a coo-ee attracted 
my attention, and a moment Inter, to our astonish- 
ment, Benclilf and Grimshaw came into view. 

*Wluit on earth are they doing here?’ I 
asked. 

Farquluir did not reply ; but I heard him catch 
his breath as if he were in pain. 

‘This is indeed fortunate/ said Beuclill; as he 
dismounted, and we followed his example to rest 
our horses. ‘We ^vere on our way to see you. 
Our water has just about given out, and we 
wanted to know whether you could help us by 
running u few hundred head for us.’ 

I noticed a look pass between himself and 
Grinishaw. The latter nodded as if in corrobora- 
tion of his friend’s assertion. 

, / 1 hh afraid it ’s impossible,’ Farq ubar answered. 
^We’re almost dry ourselves.’ 

■ ‘Are you 1 Then take that!’ and almost before 
. I had time to realise what he was doing he had 
swung his heavy riding-whip and hit the other a 
erasliiiig blow upon the head. Farquhar fell like 
a log. Then my, senses returned to me, and I 
sprang iippii Beiicliff, and began to struggle with 
' hiim . At the same moment Qrimshaw, with an oath, 


threw himself upon me from behind. Heavens ! 
how I fought I But I was powerless to cope with 
them. At last, choked by Griinsli a w^s band 
upon my throat, I found myself losing conscious- 
ness, and a moment later fell beside my poor 
friend. Yet even then, strangely enoiigli, I was 
conscious of what they said, 

‘How Avhat are you going to do?’ asked 
Clrimsliaw, who was still panting from Iiis exer- 
tions. ‘Put a knife into him, or what ?’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’ the other replied. ‘I 
know’ what I am going to do. We couldift have 
a better chance. Just give me that rope off my 
safldle, and I T1 make him safe before lie gets his 
wits again.’ 

Tliougli I felt nothing, I knew’ that I wnis being 
bound. I seemed to have lost all desire to struggle 
now’. 

‘ Now’ then, pick him up and bring him along 
here.’ 

Presently I opened eyes and looked about 
me. i\Iy hands w’ere iiinioned behind me, and I 
could feel that I w’as lying upon an old log. 

‘ Look ! he has come to bis senses again/ said 
Grimsbaw. ‘You’d far better have knocked him 
oil the head as you did the other.’ 

‘Do yon think so? Well, I don’t/ Ben cliff 
replied. ‘ I wmnt my Lord Marquis to be in a 
position to appreciate his fate. — Du you under- 
stand, my lord ? In. case it should interest you 
at all, 1 w’ill give you a rough outline of wluit is 
about to happen. You and your partner came up 
Iiere, where we didn’t want you, and stopped my 
little game. You did your best to make It nasty 
for me about tliat horse. You have been making 
love to my w'ard. I wmnder if she w’iil jocognise 
you wdien she sees you next — if she ever dues. 
Now, wTuit’s going to happen to you is tliis : 
Vv’hen I say good-bye to you, I’m going to ride 
up against the wind and set fire to tiie scrub. 
I’m afraid you will find it wuirui ; but perhaps 
you wmn’t mind tliat.^ 

Though only half-coiiBciouB, I W’as able to realise 
the awdiil nature of his revenge. Gould auyiliing 
more liendish be imagined ? 

‘Do wluit you like with me/ I muttered, ‘but 
not wdtli him.’ 

Benclilf wmlked across to wdiere poor Faj*(|uliar’s 
body lay, and after a short interval returned 

‘ You needn’t trouble yourself about him,’ lie 
said brutally. ‘Pie lias got his quietus. Wbeii 
W'e get bold of that fellow Anderson we sliull have 
the whole lot of you— that is to say, those wdio are 
wovth troubling about, I’ve ow^od him a grudge 
for a long time, and he’ll find that I will pay 
it.-— Now then, Grimsliaw, it’s time for ns to be 
moving on.’ 

He raised his hat to me with ironical politeness, 
and moved towards his horse. But a sudden fit 
of fury must have seized him, for he strode back 
to me and struck me savagely with his fist in 
the face ; then, mounting his horse, he x^ode oif, 
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leaving me to iny fate. And wliat a fate ! That 
he would carry out Ids threat I had not the least 
doubt ; but how long would it be before the end 
came l They would not ride fast on such a day, 
so tliat, allowing that they would not set fire to 
the scrub until tliey were five miles off, it could 
scarcely be less than three-quarters of an hour 
before I might expect to hear the roar of the 
ilaiues. For the reason that my arms were tied 
in an unnatural position under me, they soon 
began to cause me excrucialing pain. Add to 
that the ants and flies that settled and crawled 
upon my face, and you will have some faint idea 
of what I suffered. 

At last I suppose my senses must have deserted 
me again, for I imagined myself back in England 
once more, bathing in the cool river that ran its 
winding course through the park. Then I was 
walking with Christine in Sydney Gktrdens, look- 
ing down upon the blue waters of the harbour. 
Later I opened my eyes once more. Hark ! what 
was that ? A dull roar like distant tli under that 
was every liioment drawing closer. TJie lire was 
sweeping down upon me, and my end was only a 
iimtter of minutes now. I tried to form my 
thoughts into some sort of prayer, and to resign 
uiyself to my fate; but it was impossible. The 
desire for life was too strong^ and I struggled 
madly 'with the cords that bound me. They, 
however, were too securely tied; I could not 
louse them. Presently I could heat* the falling of 
great trees, and see the smoke in the sky above 
me. Erightened cattle, horses, and kangaroos 
dashed by, and once a borae jumped the log to 
which I was bound, his hoofs almo.st toucliing my 
face. Then there Inippened a thing that, even in 
such a desperate crisis of my life, gave me cause 
for wonder. Two mounted men, on maddened 
houses, raced by me, ami I noticed that they 
were .Bend i if and Qrimshaw. Glodls vengeance hat! 
overtaken them, and they had been caught in tlieir 
own trap. Scarcely had they passed before my 
straiuiug ears heard, the beat of other hoofs, but 
on this occasion they' were coming towards me. 
I turned iny head to look, and as T did so a cry 
esca|)ed me. I saw a woman on a foam-lieckecl, 
worn-out liorse — and tliat woman was Chti.stine ! 

Without losing a moment, she dropped froin her 
saddle and ran towards me. Witli feverish haste 
she uulashed my cords, crying : 

^Can you run? My horse is worn outP 

^God knows,’ I answered as I sat up, and then 
her eyes fell on poor Earquluir lying a few feet 
away. She ran to Iiiiii, looked down, a.nd returned. 

< Come,’ she cried, seizing me by the wrist. ^ He 
is dead.’ 

And with that we started to run, never looking 
back. 

^The. river sliouhl be over there,’ she panted, 
pointing to the right ‘ We must reach it at all 
hazards.* 


Still we ran on, though how I 
shall never know, for my legs had 
by the cords. Ghristine’s excitement 
and gave her the strength of half 
Still holding me by fclie arm, .she 
half-supported me. The fire was 
mile behind us now, and travelling 
of an express train. The dry rivei* 
a hundred yards or so ahead of i 
reach it in time ? 

But w'hy prolong the story of the 
dreadful day? We did reach the 
how we managed it I do not know, 
we tottered down the Bloping bank ■ 
the broad sands beyond, where ther 
to burn, and, unless we were suff* 
smoke, we were safe. Chri.stine told 
when I reached the middle 1 fell d 
faint I suppose I inust have 
remember no more until I woke 
kneeling beside me, batliing luy f;i 
water which she had obtained Iron 
near by. 

Now you have lieard my story, 
judge for yourself whether it is woi 
.It was not until afterwards that 
particulars of what had happened, 
appeared, liad chanced to overhear 
between the two men. The original 
aiTanged was to inveigle us out ( 
and to do then what tln.‘y had 
opportunity, however, came soom 
expected. Knowing that it was i 
to attempt to dear with them, the 
allowed them to start n]jon tht 
errand, and had then ridden £o, 
ovarii us. 

Poor Farquliar’s body we found ne 
to a cinder. Itetribiition .'^peodily 
arch-scoiiudrel of tlio plot, for ’’ 
Bcneliff in a dry nulla, some sixb 
into which his horse had fallen lieiu 
him beneath it. ’What became of 
could not ascertain. At any rr 
appeared in the district agaiii. 

When Farquhars will waxs read 
that he had made me his sole 1 
therefore, that my duty lay in Eng 
after what lm.d happened it would 
to remain on the place, I disposed o 
for a very handsome sum, and tin 
to join Giiiistinc in Sydney, Our 
place a month later. 

Now, if 3-011 will accompany n 
terrace, I fancy you will find sex 
eltlerly but very beautiful lad)^ 
everybod3^ Krmwing what you ki 
will be able to luulerstaud why I 
call her 
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THE MALAY 

HE raconteur of the Eastern Tropics 
alwaj^s finds room in liis repertoire 
for the anecdote of the two Singa- 
pore merchants who met, during a 
visit home, in a first-class carriage 
on the London IJndergroniid BaiL 
way. xlniong their fellow-passengers was a lady 
whose charms caught their artistic eyes. They 
felt perfectly safe in discussing her conieliness in 
Malay ; but, to tlieir embarrassment, wlien one of 
them rose to open the door of the compartment 
to allows the lady to alight, she, with a guileless 
smile, thanked them thus : ‘ Trima hasihs tumi ; 
iabekP (‘Thank you, sir ; good-day’). Truly, 
London is a dangerous place, when one cannot 
give vent to the secret thoughts of the heart — 
even in Malay. 

This story is my apology. Day by day our 
possessions in these sunlit vnters are becoming 
of more importance ; Singapore, the hub of tlie 
whole, is rapidly growing, and no one can afford 
to live in Singapore without a knowledge of 
Malay, inasntiich as it is the means of coniniiini- 
cation between the European and the bewildering 
variety of Asiatic races who nib shoulders together 
in this cosmopolitan port. Added to this, Malay 
is spoken not only in the peninsula, but also in 
Sumatra, Siinda, Java, Mores, Timor, Timor-Lant, 
Borneo, the Moluccas, and tlie Philippines ; while 
it is also the tongue in which natives of the 
Eastern Archipelago, wLo do not know one 
another’s language, converse. To the scientific 
student its interest lies in the fact that in it is 
to ]:)e found the key to the puzzle of the origin 
of the peoples inhabiting these islands, seeing 
that \ve have no records of them previous to the 
coming of the Arabic tribes. The English lan- 
guage reveals the historical facts of the p>eopling 
of the British Isles by Celts, Saxons, Danes, and 
Hermans ; of the intermixture of these races and 
tribes 5 of the iiitroductioii of the New Learning; 
of the world- wide empire acquired by the hardy 
breed of this mongrel race. So the Malay language 
tells us of an early migration of some probably 
Africo- Indian race ; of possibly two invasions of 
some purely Indian people (bringing with them 
great store of knowledge, and introducing many 
words of Sanskrit origin); then of a sweeping 
flood of Arabic-speaking tribes (who forced upon 
. a naturally superstitious and idolatrous people 
;; the' pure monotheism of the Prophet); and, lastly, 
it whispers to us of the coming of Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and even of the bland Celestial. 

7 : , Wliat is called the ‘ native ’ element of the 
language-— that is, those words which cannot be 
traced to aiiy known origin — comprises simple 
terms descriptive of a life passed in the jungle 
, By men of primitive ^ habits, such as the names 
" of the physical features of the country, of simjfle 
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food, dwellings, hunting, the earliest form of 
tillage, fishing, and domestic aflairs. 

The Sanskrit eleineiit inti’odnces us to a high 
form of civilisation : it gives us the word for 
plough, indicating an advance in agriculture— -an 
advance which has not yet |)6iiotrated far into 
the interior, where tlie natives still cause a scene 
of desolation by burning down the jungle, and 
plant among the blackened stumps and fallen 
trunks of giant trees their seeds of rice, maize, 
and tobacco, or churn up the plain by driving 
bufialoes over the sodden ground in order to 
make a wet rice-field. Terms, too, descriptive of 
the elephant and its menage are of Sanskrit 
origin ; from this source, also, we get terms rela- 
tive to merchandise, precious stones, dominion, 
the life of an Eastern court ; and the names of 
some of the more deadly slaughter-weapons, such 
as and of some simple scientific, moral, and 
religious objects and ideas. The Malay word 
mmia^ meaning ‘ where ? ’ ‘ what ? ’ — derived from 
a Sanskrit wmrd signifying ‘ measure ’—takes us 
hack in thought to the exodus of the Israelites, 
who, as the Psalmist so quaintly puts it, ‘did 
eat angels’ food’ and named it ‘manna,’ as the 
margin of our reference Bibles obligingly tells ns, 
from tbeir wondering inquiries, ‘ What is it '?’ 

The Arabic-speakixig tribes broiiglit with them 
the religion of Mohammed, and consequently 
from this source springs the bulk of religioiis 
and moral terms. Many, also, of the terms of 
politeness and compliment (to be seen in the 
wearisome and fulsome address and introductory 
part of a Malay letter) are almost pure Arabic. 
In fact, it is difficult to define tbe Arabic 
element, as new Arabic words are being con- 
tinually introduced, and a Malay ivriter shows 
his learning by tlie use of Arabic words and 
phrases, inuch as an Englishman proud of his 
erudition interlards his literary effusions wdth 
•words borrowed from ancient and modern 
Eurojiean languages. It must be added that 
Malays use the Arabic character, thong] i many 
now, especially those who have to do with 
Europeans, prefer to use Roman. 

Tliere are but a few words of Portuguese, 
Dutch, English, and Chinese origin, enough to 
show that the Malays have come into contact 
with these races. Chinese, of course, gives the 
Malay the word for opium, while English gives 
them ‘gas,’ ‘telegrap’ (for telegraph), mudi 
(a hazaar-word for must), and such words as 
pas-pan (for saucepan) and ‘ matches ’ are gradually 
coming into use. To coni|)ensate for this, they 
have supplied us -with the word orang-utan (which 
we misspell and mispronounce) and the now 
common English -word ‘amuck’ (amoJe^ mad). 

The Malay language is soft and melodious, 
rejoicing in vowels and liquids, and avoiding 
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all liarsli consonants. They drop the h at the 
end of a word after a vowel, preferring the open 
sound; they generally change the Arabic /into 
p, while the deep gutturals of Arabic are very 
rarely heard. The Malay likes life made as easy 
as possilde, and his life . is reflected in his 
language. 

Writers on this language liave diftereiitiated 
or tried to diflereiitiate between Higii and Low 
Malay. The terms are uiifortunate, l^^-cause inLs- 
leading. We might with just as much fltness 
■call Ciceronian Latin High, and Plautine Latin 
Low. As in every language, there is a literary 
and a spoken form ; and the more educated a 
man is the more coj^ious his vocalmlary, the 
more grammatical his speech, and so the nearer 
his spoken language approaches the litei-ary form. 
This is true of Malay, tliough the literature of 
the language is scanty, for tlie speech of the 
more leisured and better - educated classes of 
Malays approaches in proportion to their edu- 
cation that of their literature. There is a 
language of the bazaar which is so ^Low’ as to 
be almost unworthy of being called Malay, as the 
stream of the tongue of Billingsgate has wandered 
far from the ‘pure well of undeflled English.^ 

We might boldly that the Malay language 
has no inflections were it not for the compound 
uouns and verbs formed by prefixes and suffixes. 
Tliese affixes give an active, passive, or intensive 
force to verbs and change concrete into abstract 
noniis. 

It has been said that all Malay nouns are 
maturally jflural. It is better to regard them as 
liaving ill tliemselves neitlier numher nor gender. 
To indicate numher either some word of iiumeri- 
cal value is added, such as ‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘some,’ 
‘many,’ or the plural is formed by doubling the 
worcl----thus cr/ud’ is child, anak-cmak is children. 
This pri, maple of reduplication, found commonly 
ill Glreelc for the purpose of forming the perfect 
tense, and with less frequency in Latin and 
English— for example, ‘ did ’ represents ‘ do-do ’ — 
is also used in Malay for intensifying purposes ; 
thus se-JyiiMh-hidihj as as hard as 

one can: to the best of caie’s ability. Gender, 
like numher, is indicated by the addition of a 
term signifying male or female. : o 

A graminatical curiosity shared by the Malay, 
Ohiriese, Burmese, and Siamese languages is the 
addition to substantive nouns of what grammarians 
are pleased to call numeral affixes or numeral 
coefficients. kSucIi English phrases as ‘five head 
of cattle’ and ‘seven sail of ships’ illustrate the 
meaning of these pundits. Thus in Malay we 
have ‘ five tail of cats,’ ‘ seven fruit t)f ships,’ ‘ four 
seed of eggs,’ ‘two stair [or thxoe door] of houses,’ 
thirty slab, of planks,’ &c. 

With regard to personal pronouns, it may he 
noticed that every word used to designate the 
first person singular literally means either slave 
or companion, This is Oriental politeness, and 


many examples, such as, ‘ Is % serva7it a dog 
that he slioiild do this thing L’ care to be found 
in the Old Testament. Tlie same cause impels 
the Malay to avoid the use of the second |3erson 
sixigular, and to replace it by the name or title 
of the person addressed. To acldrciss a Malay by 
the second person singular pronouii is tc) treat 
him (h hmit m has. 111 ere are two words to 
express tdie first person plural, and a very useful 
distinction is drawn between them. One of them 
(Mta) ineliides the person addressed ; t lnns it 
would 1)6 used in the sentence, ‘We will go 
a-hunting to-dav,’ when all tlui persons present 
are included. But in translatJug ‘ Oar Father,’ as 
addressed to God, the otluu’ A^'ord (hmi) would be 
used (the possessive being indicated ])y ]X)sition or 
l;)y the addition of a Avord), as the person addressed 
is manifestly excluded. Oh that some good 
Samaritan Avould invent an extra third person 
singular pronoun in Eiiglisli to help us along in 
indirect speech ! 

‘ BoAA’-AAmw Avords ’—or, to use the expression 
of one’s Latin Graniiiiar days, onomatopada — are 
fairly common in the native element of the 
language. This is what might he expected, as — 
Ave are all evolutionists noAVeudavs — the primitive 
man, having emerged from the AA^eird state of 
missing- linkd ora, AA^ould naturcally try to ex])ress 
liis thoughts by imitation, and consequently, the 
earliest elements of speech Avoiild be the. imitation 
of the cries of beasts and birds. Thus Ave have 
siol, to ^vhi&t\e ; small bird; nganga, to 

yawn ; eldchak^ a house-lizard, &c. 

It has ])een said that a man may caivy on a 
con versa t ion ill German Avith the single AA-ord ‘sn,’ 
if he only knoAVS lioAV t.o give it the right intona- 
tion at the right moment. One might almost say 
the same of the Malay Avord siulah ; hut yon must 
be careful to use it aaoTIj. a sharply iinjieratival 
tone, its III eaniug . then clostdy approxiniaiiiig the 
vulgar English sentence ‘Shut upF But if sudah 
is useful, 5a (perhaps) is maddening to 
the Engl ishinan. A Malay hates the trouble of 
making up his mind— in fact, he never does any 
such tiling. His mind is made up for him liy his 
environment, and eonseqneiitly hanwg-kali is a 
A’ery favourite AVord AAuth lum. Again, he is too 
polite and too timid to use a blnnt ‘No,’ so lie 
generally temporises Avitli harang-halL Therefore, 
do not ask a Malay a direct question, expecting 
an explicit ansAver ; talk to him of things in 
general (he kwes a talk) ; find, as ‘ in a multitude 
of AA^ords there lacketli not folly,’ says the Avise 
man, if you are skilful you Avill probably find 
out Avhat you AAnsh to knoAA". 

The Malays are not Avithout imagination. This 
is manifest from their language, their 
{vevm^\ ami tlieir x>roverl>s. Thus the Malay. AA'ord 
for child {mmk) enters into such expressions as, 
‘the chipper [child] of a bell,’ ‘the toes’ (children 
of tlie foot), ‘a key’ (child of the lock), ‘uAwila’ 
(child of the tongue), ‘arroAA^’ (child of the boAv), 
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‘ spokes ’ (cliildren of the wheel), ‘ tributarY ' (child 
of the river). Again, mcita (the eye) enters 
into such combinations as tthe eve of the day- 
(the sun), ‘the eve of a treed (a knot in Avood), 
‘the eye of a barreP (a biiiighole), ‘the eye of the 
balaiicP (Anglice, the tongue of the balance), ‘the 
eye of the marchd (the yangiiard), while 7naia~mata 
(Anijlue, all eyes) is the word for a policeman. 
This last expression is ideally admirable, but 
would in practice be more accurately expressed 
as ‘an eye for the main chanced 

The (verses) of the llalays are mostly 

of four lines, of whicli the first two are generally 


a metaphor, the last two its application. These 
people, too, are fond of proverbs ; for instance, 
the vulgar but expressive English saying, ‘ Teach 
your grannie how to suck eggs, V has its equiva- 
lent, ‘Is it necessary to sharpen the thorn P 
and ‘A man born to be hanged will never be 
drownecP is expressed by the fatalist man, ‘Bark 
swims, stones sink.’ 

To sum up, the Malay language is easy to 
learn, sweet to the ear, somewhat imperfect as a 
means of communication of thought ; but when 
spoken with understanding, expressive, forcible,, 
imaginative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


beauty of 2illah Trethewey had 


worked its spell on Danvers, and 
the painter was honestly in love. 
Be was a frequent visitor at the 
tannery ; the odour of the place, 
once insufferable, ])ecame tolerable 
with familiarity, and he grew almost reconciled 
to the bundles of hides and the hideous little 
heaps of horns and lioofs. 

l^eneath the homely -ways of these people there 
WTis a degree of education that he had not 
expected to find. The girl had been decently 
lirought up at a boarding>school in Penzance, and 
her skill in music wats remarkable. It seemed to 
Danvers that, licr face and voice w-ould caiay her 
anywliere. Yet lie was painfully conscious of a 
di.spaTity in their social conditions. lie w'ondored 
at times liow this unsophisticated girl would be 
received ly Lis cultured sisters living in struggling 
gentility in that Keiisingtoii fiat. He thought of 
his aunt Matilda, from udioiu he had expectations 
. — a proud, jirecise wunian to w'hoin a lapse into 
dialect w’ould be a thing of homu’. How w^ould 
he reconcile these fastidious relatives of iu,s to 
the tanner’s daughter ? Then be remembered with 
gratitude a cerLaiii Uncle Joscj)!], the ‘black 
sheep’ of the family, who had sunk to the abyss 
of an obscure tobacconist’s shop in Islington. He 
would meet all feminine protests and strictures 
' by tluwing Uncle Joseph at their heads. He 
!' had never hitherto appreciated this disreputahlc 
connection ; but all tilings have their uses, and 
r ; Uncle Josepli ivould make an admirable missile. 

^ ' There 'was discretion in Danvers ; the very 

, pracitice of his art made him discnminatiiig ; and 
if his affection for Zillali Trethewey should seem 
an hieoaignious element in his life, he wa$ pre- 
'{V, .,: to eliminate it with a pang, as at times he 

bad sacrificed in a picture some admii’a1)le figure 
A ;.. ; or fond efa of colour that spoilt the ensemble, 
r; . Ab for Zillab, -she found herself in a newq 
' Btmnge atmosphere of , flattery and complhnent. 


i T 


The attentions of the painter touched her vanity, a 
point at 'which all ■women are vulnerable, Danvers 
was i]ev9r weary of making sketches of her in 
ea'ery delightful aspect. She was proud to think 
that her beauty inspired a man to such industry ; 
and she was exceedingly happy. 

Ill those days David Pentreatli seldom came to 
the tannery ; the stranger seemed to pervade the 
place with his pictures and singing and guy talk. 
Once or t^yice, in his desire to be near Zillah, 
David had called in the evening ; but the music 
and laughter jawed upon liiiu, and he sat all. the 
time in mute malignity. 

There was a fierce conflict in the heart oE 
David, At times lie was moved to a generous 
renunciation : he ’svoiild trouble Zillah no longer ; 
lie would go abroad in the next comjiany uf 
emigrant Coriiishmen. At other times the inten- 
sity of .love and jealousy within him drove him 
half-mad, and a tragedy seemed the only lit 
finish to his trouble. 

Already the names of Mr Danvers and Zillah 
Trethewey -were linked in the common gossip of 
Laiigissack. There w’ein significant meetings and 
ramldes wdiieli wawe tpuckly noted and c<jrnmented 
upon by j-^eople .keen of eye and long of tongue. 

One iiiornhig Mrs Pol jay met David Pentreatli 
at Tretliewey’s corner. The woman ivas driving 
a wdieelbarro-w-load of tan — the sjient tan made a 
slumbering fuel for a hearth -hre, and could lie 
had at the tanyard for the fetching. The look 
on David’s face arrested the woman, and she said 
kindly enough, ‘ I be cruel sorry for ’e Dave ; 
Tes a bad job -when a man’s sweetheart tliraw’^s 
’en awver for a gentleman, an’ sometimes ’tes bad 
for the maid.’ And tlie w’ords of pity fell on 
David like drops of vitriol. 

Mrs Poljav, a sinewy, Jean woman, resumed her 
load, and half-wny duwux the street met Zillah 
herself. 

‘Isn’t there a man about that would give ’e a 
hand^ Mrs PoljayU asked the girl gently. 
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* Drat the men D answered the woman. ‘ I 
reckon I can fetch my awn firin’. Where there’s 
men there ’s trouble.’ She set down her load, and 
thrusting her hand into her pocket beneath her 
ample apron, produced a colour-tube, empty and 
flattened. ^Look ’e, Zillah, what I’ve a-foimd.’ 

^Why, ’tis only an old tube,’ said the girl, 
smiling; ‘ something that Mr Danvers has used 
and thrown away.’ 

" Iss, used an’ thrawn away,’ echoed the woman ; 
‘ ’tes battered an’ twisted, ’tes no good, an’ lie ’s 
a-iinivshed wi’ it.’ With a little dramatic gesture 
she tlirew tlie tube into the gutter, and cried 
a]_:)|.)eaJ.ing]y, ‘Aw, my dear maid, don’t ’e make 
a Me o’ thyself.’ 

‘ Martha Poljay, how dare yon ? ’ cried the girl, 
as the significance of the woman’s parable dawned 
ii])on her. 

‘ Dare 1 ’ answered Mrs Poljay. ‘ I ’m a darin’ 
old sawL I nursed your mother wlien other 
folks were afeared to go nigh the house. Zillah 
Trethewey, I beg ’e don’t ’e make a fule o’ thy- 
self.’ 

Martha Poljay continued her way down tlie 
street, which was now so steep that the difficulty 
was not in propelling the jolting wheelbarrow 
hut ill holding it back. The tears were riiiming 
freely down her hard, brown face, and she could 
not dry them while her hands held the harrow. 
At the turn of tlie liill by the ‘Plume of 
Feathers ’ she encountered that clmhby philosoplier, 
Dicky Pascoe. Reliiupiisliing her load, she hastily 
iviped her streaming eyes with her apron, 

‘ Waanii work,’ said Dicky sympatlietically, 
mistaking tier tears for perspiration; ‘you’in most 
home, or I ’d lend ’e a hand.’ 

‘Dick Pascoe,’ said Mrs Poljay, resting herself 
at the edge of the wheelbarrow, ‘I be cruel vexed 
’bout Dave Pentreath ; ’tes shameful o’ Zillah to 
tliraw ’en awver*’ 

‘For the matter o’ that,’ answered the wise 
little man, ‘sometimes a maid thraws a man 
awver same as us drop awverboard an undersized 
crab, knowing that tlie salt water’s good for ’en, 
an’ by-’n-by we shall he mighty glad again o’ 
Meister Grab.’ 

‘Iss, fay, if ’a doesn’t get catched by another 
.body,’'.. , 

‘True enough in a general way,’ answered 
Dicky; ‘l)ut Dave Pentreath is wan o’ they 
narra-miuded fules tlitit hath eyes awnly for wan 
maid, furgettin’ that the Lord in His goodness 
hath made a multitude o’ women. 1 reckon Dave 
I’euireatli wed always crawl back to the same old 
crab-pot.’ 

The compassion of Martha Poljay rankled all 
day ill the mijid of David. It galled him that 
he should ]je the object of commiBeration. The 
man was as proud as Lucifer, , and on such a 
nature pity is corrosive. He would bide no 
longer in the town to evoke the sympathy of old 


women. Yet before he departed he would see 
Zillah once more ; there were a few words 
he would like to say to her— a very few 
words. 

It was late in the afternoon when he called at 
Trethewey’s and asked Aunt Deborah, ‘Is Zillah 
home about V 

‘1 bTieve she’s gone out quarry-way wi’ Mr 
Danvers,’ answered she. David winced at the 
words, and Aunt Deborah felt sorry for him. 
For weeks past liis grief had been plainly written 
ill his face, and the kindly old soul, who had 
always loved him, felt a motherly concern for the 
siilfering giant. 

Cliiiihing the steep of Jacob’s Ladder, David 
toolv tlie clifl-path to the quarry. Tliere iva.s not 
a breath of wind, and the stagnant air wais 
oppressive. In the south-east the threatening sky 
ivas the colour of dull copper, and the fiat sea 
had caught the lurid tinge. All day the storm 
had been brewing, and a climax ivas inintinent. 
There came a spasm of wind tliat agitated the 
liushes and heather, and suddenly died ; then a 
few" big precursory raindrops smote the earth like 
bullets. 

Eager to escape a drencliing, David hurried on 
towards the quarry, for the stretch of xnoor ivas 
shelterless. As lie turned his back on the sea at 
the slope of the path, the opacity of brown clotid 
was split with' lightning, and a rumble of thunder 
folhwved. He was hastening down to the old 
quany -house lYlieii he perceived two figures 
clambering to tlie same refuge— evidently Danvers 
and Zillah. lie coukl hear their voices as they 
scampered and sttimbled over the boulders, the 
artist carrying his easel in one hand and a wet 
sketch ill tlie other. David stood irresolute by tln^ 
Betliel Stone, and the others reached, the shelter 
of tile quarry -house without seeing him. Then 
the rain came— a deluge of rain that sivept dowai 
the hillside with a sadden fury' of wind; in a 
few" minutes the rocky declivity was trickling and 
gurgling with a hundred rivulets. 

David crouched by the lee-side of the Bethel. 
Stone ; he could riot suffer himself to share the 
shelter with the others. A' great hatred of 
Danvers possessed liim, and there was murder in 
his heart. 

‘ What a storm j We ivere just in time ! ’ cried 
Zillah ; and Pentreath coukl distinctly hear the 
ivords/. 

‘I’m afraid this is a poor shelter, for the roof 
is nothing but o]ani rafters,’ answ^ered Danvers ; 
‘you must allow" me to throw my coat over your 
slioolders.’ 

Then they laughed together — laughed David 
Pentreath into madness. He felt the great stone 
vibrate as he strained his slioulder against it. A 
W'ord from Danvers fell upon his ear— a word of 
endearment ; and the devil w'ithin the man grew’’ 
stronger than human. He set liis hack against 
the boulder, and drove his feet into the ground ; 
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all Ills liatred and love and jealousy found vent 
in one supreme effort— the ponderous mass was 
tilted beyond its balance, and topx3led down upon 
the quarry diouse ; and with an awful crash the 
crazy building fell in ! 

Pentreath himself was Hung forward, and rolled 
down the slope, partially stunned ; and when he 
struggled to his feet, bleeding and bruised, the 
quarry -house was a hummock of ruin, a shapeless 
cairn beneath which his love and liis rival lay 
fitly buried.: The thunder was now immediately 
overhead, and there was a terrific tearing and 
crashing. A great quantity of detached stone and 
rubhle, the detritus of years, had slid down the 
hill — ^peihaps loosened by the shock of the falling 
house, or by strange coincidence brought down 
simultaneously by the storm; and this avalanche 
of debris added to the tumulus of the collapsed 
building. 

David gazed on the wreck in a strange elation 
of anger and vengeance, and with a certain fierce 
sense of achievement.. It did not seem in any way 
wonderful to him that the frenzy of one man 
could work such titanic mischief. In his egoism 
of passion this overwhelming catastroiffie seemed 
hut an adequate expression of his wrath, and the 
elemental riot a fit accompaniment. 

He did not doubt that the two were crushed 
to death beneath the ruin. They would need no 
other burial, for there was a great heap of stones 
above them, like the mounds on the graves of 
the old kings upon the moor ; and in time the 
grass would cover the stones, and bramble and 
heather and fern would grow there. 

Then in the heavy rain he walked away ; not 
as a man fleeing from the scene of crime, hut 
deliberately and steadily, like one who has com- 
X-dcLed a task. For the time he was wholly 
yiagan, wdthout compunction ; he. felt himself a 
tool of fate, inq^elled to this deed of j udgment 
by forces outside him. 

An hour later David Pentreath entered the 
office of Mr John Ooad, auctioneer and valuer, 
and agent for the Unity Line of South African 
mail steamers. The walls of the dingy little 
office were covered with annomicemeiits of sales, 
X'>astand to come, mainly of cattle and agricultural 
effects; and a huge framed xucture of the Unity 
liner Syriim lent a patch of incongruous splendour 
^ to the room. 


‘I want a through ticket to Geltesburg,* said 
David, 

Mr Goad looked tip in sinqinse. ‘This is very 
sudden, Pentreath.’ 

‘Lss, things happen sudden,’ answered David 
curtly. 

‘ You astonish me, Pentreath ; a thriving fellow 
like you ’ivith a dozen interests in the town. 
Why should joxi emigrate d 

David ignored the question, and asked, ‘ Wlien 
does the next boat sail?’ 

‘ To-niorrow,’ answered the agent, ox^eniiig Iiis 
hook; ‘you ought to reach Plymouth by the last 
train to-night.’ 

David began to count the sovereigns out upon 
the table ; and the agent caught sight of a bruise 
and abrasion on the man’s forehead. 

‘Been fighting, David?’ he asked, not unkindly; 
hut Pentreath continued the audible counting of 
the money. 

‘ Excuse the inquiry,’ said M!r Goad, f 
down his pen and looking the othei‘ in tlie face ; 
‘but are you perfectly soW?’ 

‘Sober’s a Judge,’ answered David grimly. 

‘You must pardon the question,’ continued the 
agent. ‘ Robert Lowny was here last %veek in a 
similar hurry for Africa, and came next morning 
saying he must have been drunk, and Cornwall 
was good enough for any sober man ; and he gave 
me a brave lot of trouble altering ray books and 
cancelling the ticket.’ 

‘T have a few matters in the town that I may 
ask ’e to settle for me, Mr Goad,’ said David. ‘1 
shall be writing yon.’ 

‘ Always at your service,’ answered the shixq^ing 
agent. 

YTieii Pentreath had folded the vonclier and 
X3laced it in his q^ocket-book, Mr Goad said 
heartily, ‘Good-bye, David; I wish ’e well!’ 
But David, ignoring the x^^’o^^^red hand and 
deaf to the valediction, walked out of the 
office. 

‘Love-smitten, I sux:)pose,’ said the agent to 
himself with a shrug. 

Meaii while strange rumours were flying around 
Langissack, wild talk of tliiinderbolts and eartli- 
quakes ; and later on the little town was thrilled 
by the definite tidings : ‘ Tliere ’s been a terrible 
landslip in the old quarry, and the Bethel Stone 's 
failed awver.’ 
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S O M E S O U T H A F R I GAN P R E J IT D I 0 E a 

By Douglas Blackburn. 


T is an alnrost universal characteristic 
of Colonial and other guide-books 
that, wliile they deal pretty fully 
with the country, they say little 
or nothing of its people ; with the 
result that the new-comer has to 
feel his way through the shoals of local prejudices 
and customs, guided only by a long and often 
expensive experience. 

This is particularly true of South Africa, where 
many an immigrant has seriously prejudiced his 
future by the commission of some solecism which 
has taken a long time to live down. There is 
hardly a Colonial governor or exalted functionary 
of whom some story of a blunder is not told ; 
and it is, perhaps, as natural as it is unfortunate 
that a mild outrage against local prejudices makes 
a more lasting impression on the Colonial than the 
most brilliant efforts of statesmanship. One of 
the most successful English commanders of the 
early Kafir wars, whose splendid services probably 
saved Cape Colony, is only remembered now as 
^ the colonel who publicly shook hands with a 
nigger.’ Bishop Colenso’s transcendental ability 
and services to his Church are overshadowed by 
the fact that he admitted Kafirs to terms of 
ecpiality. The late Lord Randolph Churchill 
is never mentioned without reviving ludicrous 
stories of his numerous ‘tenderfoot’ blunders in 
the veldt *, while two famous artist-correspondents 
have consigned themselves to unenviable disrepute 
in the eyes of Colonials — one for picturing a 
British officer walking arm-in-arm with a Kafir 
girl, the other for representing a trek- wagon with 
double shafts, and collars on the oxen. Both 
these men may become titled Presidents of the 
Royal Academy ; but no self-respecting Colonial 
would ever I’egard the honour as properly bestowed 
in the face of these unpardonable vagaries. It 
may be that South Africans are more sensitive on 
such points than other Colonials ; but the fact 
must be confessed that, childish and trivial though 
these local prejudices may appear to outsiders, 
they are sufficiently pronounced to be worth know- 
ing and guarding against. The few hints that 
follow may help very considerably in smoothing 
the j)ath of many of those now joining in the 
‘hew rush,’ as Colonials describe the forthcoming 
exodus of Britons and others to the newly opened 
South African territories. 

One of the first things the new-comer, who 
has any regard for the goodwill of his fellow-Colo- 
nials, will do is to learn to differentiate between 
‘Afrikander’ and ‘Colonial.’ It would be wiser 
did he decide to abolish the former word from 
his vocabulary if he has already learnt it, for 
although etymologically correct as describing a 
person born in South Africa of European parents, 


there is an ineradicable impression in the niiiid 
of the average Colonial that the word implies a 
suggestion of black blood. Quito recently several 
inlluential educational authorities, backed by the 
leading South African papers, have endeavoured 
to rehabilitate the word and assert its claim as 
the proper designation of Goloiiial-born Europeans ; 
but the people will have none of it, and leave it to 
the Gape Dutch. ‘Colonials’ is the only racial sub- 
stantive admitted by the mass of Britisli-desceuded 
inhabitants, and the new-comer will be wise to 
make a careful note of this fact. It is also worth 
remarking that most Colonials have a lurking 
weakness for being mistaken for comparatively 
recent arrivals ; and no harm is ever done by 
taking a Colonial who lias never seen a town 
larger than Durban for an ex-denizen of any 
British city. Yet, by an odd contradiction, it is 
not usually pleasing to them to hear the wonders 
of the older civilisations dilated upon, as many a 
new-comer has found when holding fortli on the 
latest developments of Britain. It is practically 
certain that he wdll be abrii2>tly pulled np by a 
reminder that quite as good— in its way — is to 
be seen at Cat>etowu or Durban. The jiarocliial 
spirit is very largely p)resent in the average 
Colonial, as was exemplified in the case of the 
millionaire owner of one of the most valuable 
portions of J ohannesburg. Some one hinted that 
wealth such as ids might be jnulltably expended 
in visiting the cities of Europe. ‘What’s the 
matter av ith Capetown ? ’ was the unaiiswerable 
retort. The wise man will always in the presence 
of a Colonial manifest the most absolute satisfac- 
tion with and appreciation of the colony in which 
he hap)pens to be, for both Natalians^^a Gape 
Colonists are very proud of their respective 
countries, and resent anything like depreciatory 
criticism, actual or implied. The present Governor 
of Natal recently gave mortal offence by publicly 
declaring that he had seen nothing to justify 
the title of ‘the Garden Colony,’ and a mild 
complaint by a General of Division against the 
quality of the forage obtainable in Natal has 
placed that indiscreet warrior on the list of the 
enemies of the colony. 

It is only just to admit that the Colonial has 
often to put up with a great deal from the 
‘ Jolmiiie-come-lately,’ as the new-comer is col- 
loquially labelled. This young gentleman has a 
provoking habit of sneering at local customs and 
institutions, and drawing preposterous coiiiparisons 
between them and those of the country he may 
Ixave left;. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
when he commits himself hy some egregious piece 
of ignorance or folly it is brought home to him 
with full force. One of the most fruitful sources 
of amusing blunders on the i:)art of the new- 
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comer is liis iiiability to gras^^ tbe enormous 
extent of tlie Soutli African continent. To liiin, 
for some time at least, Cape Colony, Katal, 
liliodesia, and tlie Transvaal are merely naineSj 
conveying little that is definite as to tlieir geo- 
graphical ramifications. He asks in sublime inno- 
cence if liis host knows Jones of Bloemfontein 
or Suiitli of Port Elizabeth, as he might when at 
home inquire about a resident in the next street. 
The same man would smile contemptuously if a 
Colonial took it for granted that Jones of London 
knew Smith of Edinburgh, though the Colonial 
would hare more reason for the assumption, for 
Jones and Smith are much nearer one another 
than they would l^e if residing in Durban and 
Port Elizabeth respectively. One of the many 
stock South African stories told at the expense 
of the Briton is certain to be retailed to the new- 
comer before he has been many days in the country. 

. It is the j)erfectly true case of the War Ofiice 
having instructed an army chaplain to conduct 
religious service at JVIaritzburg in the morning and 
at Port Elizabeth in the afternoon, the distance 
being only four days' journey ! Britons are not 
quite so ignorant of South Africa as they were 
before the war ; but even to-day it is no uncommon 
thing to receive a letter from a friend in England 
amiouncing the presence of a relative ‘ somewhere ^ 
ill South Africa, and expressing a hope that ^yoii 
will call oil him.’ A recent mail brought a letter 
to the writer from a distinguished English novelist 
giving the address of a mutual friend a fortnight's 
journey distant, and suggesting that no doubt we 
saw one another occasionally. 

Tile new-comer is generally puzzled at first 
by the Soutli African custom of measuring dis- 
taiice>s by time. A place is so many hours oif, 
not miles. In a country where one can shout to 
one^s neighhoiu* hut cannot reach him without a 
couple of hours' hard riding, skirting mountains, 
marshes, and gullies, it is much more reasonable to 
measure by time than by distance. An hour’s 
riding is reckoned to be six miles ; but one rarely 
hears miles iiicntioned excei^t by new-comers. 

Must Britons ou arriving in South Africa are 
struck by the utter absence of the class distinc- 
; lions he has known at home ; and the Colonial 
in turn finds it almost impossible to grasp the 
ideas of ^class’ and social strata. He cannot 
understand how a man who has resided in an 
English town is not personally acquainted witli 
the most exalted inhabitants thereof ; and many 
a new-comer has been under suspicion as an 
impostor or as having a past to conceal because he 
has had to confess to never having met certain 
. distinguished' Mlo\v-counti*ymen. Every Colonial 
is 33ersonalIy acquainted with his public repre- 
sentatives, from the Governor and Prime- Minister 
downwards^ and he cannot conceive how an 
- ' r . , Englishman could live in Loudon without being 
OB friendly toms with Lord Salisbury or the 
, Colonial Secretary. * The Colonial is essentially a 


democrat — until he makes money and visits 
England. Class distinctions are utterly beyond 
him, and this fact is especially brought home to 
the new-comer should he be curious enough to 
ask particulars as to the individual members uf a 
company at, say, a social gathering. Just before 
the war the writer was a guest ut a w'edding in 
the Transvaal, where the company represented the 
following iiicongriioiis elements : the bride was 
the daughter of the village midwife, her hu^jaiid 
w'as the son of an immensely wealthy farmer, and 
he himself held military rank e{j[ui valent to a 
General of Division. The bride’s elder brotlier 
was a member of the late Orange Free State 
Executive — practically a Cabinet Minister — the 
second brother a tiekot-col lector on the railway, 
a tliird a blacksmith, a fourth cliief magistrate. 
Other relatives present were a wealthy Natal 
merchant, a Natal magistrate, and a village road- 
inspector. This comprehensive intermixture of 
every class of the community has the natural 
eliect of widening interests and kiujwledge of 
persons. Hence it comes that }’our host will not 
hesitate to discuss at the dinner-table the comings 
and goings of private persons of whom you ha\’e 
never heard. He lakes it fur granted that you 
know thoin and arc interested, for the Colonial is 
esseiitially local, and the fact that Mrs Jones has 
bought Mr Smith’s best horse is an event uf 
much wider interest than the defeat of the British 
Government or a revolution in Russia. Another 
interesting feature of the Colonial is his inability 
to appreciate heroes or hero-worslii]). He handles 
with appalling familiarity names that the average 
Briton has been used to regard with something 
like awe. The writer well remembers the impres- 
sion produced upon him some years ago lyy a 
Transvaaler, still living, who was never tired of 
inveighing against ‘ old Livingstone.^ He had been 
a storekeeper when the great explorer was sojourn- 
ing on the borders of the Limpopo, and got the 
worst of a deal with the Doctor, who was a smart 
man of business, as the Boei’S often found, I re- 
member endeavouring to impress the storekeeper 
with some idea of the exalted position Dr Living- 
stone occupied in the popular mind at humc. 

^ Yes,' replied the storekeeper, * somebody told me 
they made a great fuss of the old chap.’ It is 
much the same with every other * Somebody ; ’ 
he is only ‘old So-and-so,’ or Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, to the Colonial. ‘She doesn’t seem a bad 
sort of body ; but she has no notion of how to 
treat Kafirs,' was the remark made in all serious- 
ness, and with no intention of disrespect, by a 
farmer who had recently travelled with, the titled 
wife of an exalted British olficial. This character- 
istic freedom is equally extended to a guest, who 
is often at first embarrassed by the blunt question- 
ing to which he is subjected. One’s private afiairs 
are looked upon as fit subject for discussion at the 
dinner-table, for in a country where everybody’s 
financial position is known, there is no attempt 
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at Oceepiiig up appearances’ such as is deemed 
policy at home. But it must not he inferred 
from this that the average Colonial is rude or 
boorish. On the contrary, he is invariably most 
solicitous for the comfort of his guest ; and if, 
as the country host generally does, he sits on yoiir 
bed and watches you disrobe, it is only an evi- 
dence that he enjoys your company and is anxious 
to see that you want for nothing wliile awake. 
Besides, a bedroom in a Colonial house is not 
regarded as a sanctum : it is only a sleeping- 
place, and so is the dining-room when visitors 
are numerous. 

It is fortunate that in South Africa there are 
no party politics as we understand them at 
liome, and no vexing religious diiferences. A 
man’s politics are his views of the moment on 
some subject of purely local interest. He follows 
no leader, and you may safely abuse the politician 
your host voted for at the last election, for the 
cliances are that he will oppose him next time. 
Of British politics the Colonial is woefully igno- 
rant, or he is indifferent. He knows that there 
are such things as Liberals and Conservatives, 
Jmt is somewhat hazy as to their cliff ereiitiatioii. 
There is, however, one subject on which the 
new-comer should be wisely circumspect, and 
that is the native and his relation to the white. 
Nowhere, not even in the most aiiti-negropliilist 
states of America, is the ‘^colour line’ drawn 
more carefully than in Natal, and only a degree 
less strictly in the other colonies. The new- 
comer must never manifest any interest in the 
natives, except to abuse them ; and he will not 
need a second warning against bringing up tlie 
subject of missionaries. Should he do it at a 
reputable town-house, he will find his remarks 
received in chilling silence, and the host adroitly 
changing the conversation, At a farm he would 
most likely be treated to a 'wearisome discourse 
on iiative missions that will surprise him. Let 
the new-comer keep his eyes open and his tongue 
silent on native matters until he has been in 
South AMca a year or so, and lie will be thank- 
ful for the advice here tendered. 

Another matter that often irritates the new- 


comer and prompts liim to hasty generalisation 
is the indifference to the sufferings of aniinals 
that is unfortunately too pronoimeed a trait of 
South Africans. It can hardly be called cruelty, 
for it is rather that evil which is wrought through 
'want of thought much more than ”waiit of, heart. 
It is not unusual in new countries wdiose in- 
habitants have had to undergo hardships, and 
who consequently look upon a certain amount 
of pain and suiter ing as the due of man and 
beast alike. Still, the average Briton often finds 
his temper and patience sorely taxed by exhibi- 
tions of cruelty to horses, oxen, and dogs tliat 
in England would excite the indigiiant iirotest 
and interference of the spectators. 

Colonial Avoinen are generally keenly alive to 
the humour that lies in the attempts of a new- 
comer to pronounce Dutch or native names. As 
practically every geographical term idiroughout 
South Africa is in one of these languages, the new- 
comer should make an effort to master tlie rules 
for pronunciation, wdiicli are surprisingly simple 
and regular, and by no means so formidable as 
they appear wlieii expressed in print. The news- 
paper correspondents have during the war been 
responsible for many geographical : atrocities on 
both Dutch and Kafir names, their rule apparently 
being to string them together and make one 
word of them. tCrystalpalacenearloudon ’ is no 
more an absurdity than some of the. long-clra'wn- 
out biirlesques in the English papers on South 
African iianies that amuse and puzzle South 
Africans. The Taal, tlie language of the Boers, 
is extremely easy of acquirement, especially to 
Scotsmen, who are rarely long in contact 'with 
Boers before they are able to conn mini cate 
wdth their neighbours W'itliout tlie least ditliciilty, 
Yery, little Dutch is spoken in Natal, but every 
Nataliaii speaks Kafir more or less fluently and 
correctly, and is severely critical of the misxiro- 
niinciatiqns of the new-comer ; but so lung as he 
remembers that r is always /, and final cl always 
and does not say the veld’ for; the felt,’ 
he will have learned the shibboleth that wdll 
pass him thioiigh until he is xim at home 
geographically and philologically. 


BO'UENVILLE: A MODEL AIANXJFAOTUEHSTG TILLAGE. 


|E GEOEGE CADBUEY, of the well- 
known cocoa firm, has taken a very 
practical method of solving the prob- 
lem of overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions by setting apart a portion 
of his estate of Boiirnville, five miles 
out of Birmingham, for the erection of a model 
village. In this and other successful philanthropic 
sctiemes he has probably earned the title of Hhe 
greatest municipal statesman of the age.’ Boum- 
ville is u perfect village paradise, and awakens 


the admiration of all wdio have visited the 
place..' 

The gift, which is vested in and managed by 
trustees, is valued at betw^eeii one hundred and 
seventy thousand and one hundred and eighty 
thousand jioiiiids, and the trust deed is dated 14th 
December 1000. The motives which prompted Mr 
Cadbury^ towards the formation of the Bournviile 
Village Trust were a desire for the alleviation of 
the evils of insanitary and insufficient accommoda- 
tion amongst the working* classes, and of securing 
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to workers in factories some of the advantages of 
outdoor life, with opportunities for the natural 
and liealthfiil cultivation of the soil. These bene- 
fits are not limited to the workpeople of Messrs 
Cadbury. Mr George Cadbury, from over forty 
years’ experience in teaching a men’s Bible-class, 
and going into JBirmingbam every Sabbath morn- 
ing for that purpose, is well able to judge of the 
requirements of working-men, and he knows exactly 
where the shoe pinches. Nothing but good, he 
felt, would be the result of bringing people away 
from the squalor of the town to the more whole- 
some atmosphere and surroundings of the comitry. 

With this in view, he decided that every house 
at Bouniville should have a fair -sized garden ; 
that no building should occupy more than about 
one-fourth part of the site on which it was 
erected, and should not be more than two stories 
high; and that about one -tenth of the land, in 
addition to roads and cottage-gardens, should be 
reserved for parks and recreation -grounds. The 
hist one hundred and forty houses were sold at 
cost price, and the land upon which they were 
built leased for nine hundred and ninety -iiiiie 
years. The original purchasers have in some 
cases sold their houses at a profit of from fifty 
pounds to one Imndred and twenty pounds per 
house, and it was considered that this increased 
value ought to belong to the Trust, as it arose 
from the certainty of pleasant surroundings for the 
future. The cottages since built have therefore 
been let to weekly tenants. At the present time 
thirty -one new cottages have either been built or 
are in course of erection, and plans for eighteen 
more are being prepared, so that by the end of 
next year there will probably be at least five 
hundred cottages on the estate, with a population 
of some two thousand five hundred persons. The 
rents range from six shillings and sixpence a 
week (rates included) to nine shillings (rates not 
included). The cottages are semi-detached or in 
blocks of four ; and Mr Barlow says that mono- 
tony has been avoided by the introduction of a 
great variety of design. The smallest houses have 
on the ground floor a living-room or kitchen, 
parlour, scullery, lobby, and larder ; and on the 
first floor three bedrooms and a linen -closet. 
There is also a bath in the kitchen, and the 
usual outhouses. The larger cottages have similar 
accommodation, with an extra bedroom. There is 
no licensed house for the sale of intoxicating liquor 
upon the estate at present; but .should one he 
established, it would be under the control of the' 
trustee^ and any profit gained would be spent - 
on recreation and counter-attractions. It is not 
to be Wondered at that there is keen competition 
. for siieh houses, and that they never stand empty. 
•It need only ’ be further mentioned that when 
the estate is built over, the Trust may have an 
Income .from ground rents and house rents of 
about fifteen thousand pounds a year, which will 
■ to the duvelopnient of esta-tes on similar 


lines. A Buskin Memorial Institute is being built 
here which will take the form of a village library, 
art gallery, and museum. The site was given by 
the trustees of the Bournville estate, and the 
foundation-stone was laid by Lord Avebury. 

A brother of Mr Cadbury bas built almsbouses. 
On Mr George Cadbury’s estate at Northfield he 
has a wind-iiiaclhne that generates the electrical 
power which lights the manor house, does the 
thrashing, and churns the butter. He evidently 
agrees with the author of ‘Wasted Wind’ 
(Gkamhers's Journal^ 1898) that we have many 
powers of nature unused. 

When Mr Cadbury came to the business about 
forty years ago twelve hands only were employed, 
and it was a losing concern. For iriariy years he 
worked from seven in the morning till nine or ten 
at night until the business took a turn. At one 
time lie thought of going as a tea- planter to 
India. One of his first acts on becoming an 
employer was to raise the wages of the v^omen 
workers all round. At present he rises at 6.30, 
and rides on horseback with liis son for half-an- 
hour before breakfast ; then he cycles to business 
at 8.30, where he remains till 5.30. Bournville 
and eleven acres of works testify to the well- 
deserved success of Messrs Cadbury Brothers, in 
which thousands more are having a share. In 
1879, the year of the removal of the factory 
from Birmingham to Bournville, two hundred 
and fifty hands were employed ; now the number 
is about three thousand six Imndred, of whom 
two thousand three hundred are woineu. 


T H E i. L I E K ’ S EAR E W E L L. 

If I sliould die, Love ! here, to-night, 

An alien, under unknown skies, 

It would not be the heathen’s cries 
That press the anguish on my sight, 

Or any doubt in Him wbo gave 

The faith that made the human soul; 

But somehow, ere the deeps unroll, 

I want your hand to make me brave. 

One parting more ! Rot all the past 
Farewells and greetings were as sweet 
As the near music of your feet, 

That came to see me at the last. 

One kiss ! But I would not awake, 

But bear the seal to Paradise : 

The imprint of your lips and eyes, 

Tliat I would treasure for your sake. 

l’'our hand ! that I, across the dark, 

May know the path you chose of eld, 
When some affinity had held 
Us kindled by a idndred spark. 

It cannot be you will forget I 
And .so I will not say farewell ; 

I loved YOU more than I can tell, 
ilnd waited till the last star set. 

J. Stuart Thomson, 

HoNG-EoKa, China. 


Printed and .Published by W, & B, Oeambebs, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London ; and EoiNEUBaH. 
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IN DR JOHNSON’! 

By Sarah Wilson. 


CIRCLE. 


^ Alne, lietweeii Alnwick and 
Alninontli, nestles the ancient village 
of Lesbury, with shade-giving trees 
here and there, bright gardens every- 
I where : with a iiearl-^ray church 


here and there, bright gardens every- 
wliere ; with a pearl-gray church 
founded in Saxon times, an old 
stone bridge spanning the narrow river, a steam- 
pov’cr mill, a few substantial houses, and several 
clustm’s of cottages, the sandstone masonry of 
which varies from pale-buff to dove-colour accord- 
ing to the date of their erection. At the beginning 
of last century the vicar of tins parish was Percival 
Stockdale, who has left two volumes of auto- 
biography (Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
1809) that give us incidentally various particu- 
lars of a cii'cle that has an enduring interest 
for most of us. Pie included among his intimate 
acquaintance Dr Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, David 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the Burneys, Sandby, 
and other celebrities of his time. The Duchess 
of Northumberland (Horace Walpole’s duchess), 
he tells us, called in her coach at his publishers 
door, in Bond Street, to buy some of his printed 
sermons ; and it w'as the Duke of Northumberland 
who presented him to the additional living of 
Long Houghton : he ivas indebted to Lord Thurlow 
for Lesbury. Dr Johnson familiarly called him 
Stockey ; Garrick wTOte verses in his honour ; 
Mrs Garrick acceded to his request to allow' him 
to carve her initials on a tree in conjunction 
with his own ; he wrote an ode on the death of 
Dr Johnson’s cat Hodge ; he drank tea with the 
famous lexicographer and liis household, and in 
many ways identified himself with the famous 
set of wdts of that day. Miss Jane Porter, the 
author of Thaddeus of JVarsaw and The Scottish 
Chiefs, resided wdth him in Lesbury Vicarage, a 
fact he gratefully acknowdedges in the dedication 
of his autobiography. 

Stockdale’s father w^as vicar of Branxton and 
perpetual curate of CornhilL At that time, he 
declares, Cornliill was in great repute as a 
No. 26L— VoL. V. [All Eights 


chalybeate Lspaw,’ and imiij visitors came from 
Edinburgh and Newcastle to drink the ■waters. 
They formed the society of the jilace. He was: 
educated first at Alnwick (where lie assisted with 
much yjial at a harring-oiit), afterwards at Ber- 
wdck-on-Tw'eed, and subsequently at St Andrews 
University. It was the day of Wilkes, who 
contested Berwick in 1752, and left behind him 
a w’onderful impi’ession of charm. Dining with 
Stockdale tw^enty years afterwards, Mr Wilkes 
explained that he had gone to Berwick on the 
strength of a promise that the expenses of 
canvassing, amounting to tw^o thousand pounds, 
w'ould be defrayed, which had nob been kept. It 
W'us also the day of Richardson, whose Pamela had 
taken the reading w'orld by wStorin. His Olarma . 
was piiblisliexl whilst Stockdale wa,s at hi.s Alnwick 
school, and he writes concerning it that it ■\nis 
Uiniversally read with the avidity wliich it must 
ever give to sensible and susceptible minds.’ Ju 
after-years he had a tilt with Dr Johnson for 
his Avant of appreciation of this author. 

The great excitement concerning the probability 
of AA'ar Avitli France whilst lie aa'us at St AiidreAvs^, 
combined Avith the death of his father, AA'hioh 
occurred at this time, made him relinquish his 
first intention of being a clergyman and solicit u 
commission in the army. He obtained a second 
lieutenancy in the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 
•with Admiral Byng’s fleet proceeded to Gibraltar ; 
but he took London on liis Avay to Portsmouth to 
embark. Here the interest of his reminiscences 
begins. He saAV Mrs Wofiington in Congreve’s 
Love for Love, read some of his verses to Foote 
(lie AA^as alw'ays Avriting verses), and eventually 
saw Barry as Othello, Mrs Cibber as Juliet wdien 
Garrick Avas Romeo, and Sheridan as Cato. 

The pretty girls of those days Avere called 
‘ toasts,’ and it Avas the fashion to Avrite verses 
in their honour. There Avere some vex^ handsome 
Spanish Hoasts’ at Gibraltar, and they had their 
fair share of Akerses. After an engagement, Avithout 
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casualties, liis rcguneiit was oidered back to 
Soutliamptou, and tlience to Leicester, wbich des- 
tination involved a niarcli on foot of a hundred 
and forty miles. In the course of the winter lie 
was sent to Biggleswade with a recruiting party. 
Here the reigning ‘toast’ was a miller’s (laughter, 
and some rudeness from admirers had caused her 
father to forbid her to see strangers. Stockdale 
made a het of a doxeii of port that he would 
overcome this difficulty ; and he talked the father 
into giving him permission to have a short con- 
versation with the beautiful rustic, who allowed 
him, he says, to salute her respectfully. The 
wine was promptly disposed of at the ‘Swan’ in 
the village, and a long poem written in the lady’s 
honour. However, even such a consolation as this 
did not reconcile him to the army as a profession, 
and in November 1757 he left it. 

After a time he was ordained, and became Mr 
Sharpe’s substitute in the curacy and lectureship 
of Duke’s Place, near Aldgate, for an annual pay 
of forty pounds ; and later he was appointed 
reader in Grosvenor Chapel, South Andley Street. 
He now made the acquaintance of several of the 
London publishers, who were called booksellers 
in those days. Sometimes several of them 'would 
club together and commission an author to under- 
take a task for them. In the course of years he 
translated various important works in this way. 
He also wrote a Life of Waller, which gave so 
much satisfaction that, according to liis own story, 
he was approached with a proposal to write the 
Lives of all the poets. He declares that he had 
interviews with more than one ])ookseller con- 
cerning this undertaking, and that he was badly 
used when they passed him over and jdaced the 
scheme in the hands of Dr Johnson. 

Before he met with this disappointment he had 
spent five years as curate at Berwick and two 
years in Italy. As time went on he filled various 
appointments in diflerent parts of the country, 
such as a curacy in ‘a boorish and vulgar village’ 
on the skirts of Herefordshire, a tutorshij) he gave 
up because he was asked to he the prompter in 
a play that was being got up in the house, the 
editorship, of the Critical Remeio, and he made 
. many translations, vsuch as Tasso’s Aminta. Not 
to dwell upon details of no particular interest, we 
will come at once to the good day when Mr 
Davies the bookseller invited him to dinner to 
mieet Dr Johnson, Dr Goldsmith, and Mr Meyer 
: the miniature-painter. He was then a near 
neighbour of the great lexicographer, as he lodged 
in Bolt Court, and after this introduction lie 
seems to have consulted him upon many points 
.of conduct in his affairs. He mentions that the 
. Doctor did. him the honour to come to Hs 
lodgings, and . he had the pleasure of occasionally 
-Ausitihg him and, the blind poetess who enjoyed 
the shelter of his roof. Among other efforts in 
' his A>ehalf 5 - Idle Doctor wrote a letter to Burke to 
solicit his, interest and whan Btockdale delivered 


it he found that eminent personage engaged in 
reading a pamphlet hj"' a grandson of Tiekiiell. 
Dr Johnson gave liim the best of advice on many 
occasions also ; he recommended him to write a 
history of Spain, and told him he might use his 
name in mentioning such a project to CadelL 

Stockdale sent a copy of three of his sermons to 
Garrick (the same that the Duchess of Northum- 
berland had called for in her coach), who did him 
the service soon afterwards of praising in verse, 
over the signature of D, L. for Drury Lane, another 
of his works, a poem entitled The Foei. He invited 
Stockdale to visit him ; and Stockdale describes a 
calm, serene, and beautiful evening when he took 
tea with Mr and Mrs Garrick in the temple 
they had built in their grounds and dedicated 
to Shakespeare, He spent many happy days wdth 
them, and the trio arranged to accept an invita- 
tion to The Loax, the seat of the Earl of Shelburne. 
It was on this occasion that the initials of Mrs 
Garrick were cut in the bark of a tree near 
Wycombe, with his own beneath them. This 
incident he described in thirty-nine stanzas. 

At last, after foreign travel, two matrimonial 
ventures that w’-ere not of the best, many short 
engagements, and various publications, he applied 
to Lord Tlmrlow for the vacant living of Lesbnry, 
and obtained it. The Duke of Northuml.)erland 
presented him to the adjoining benelice of Long 
Houghton. No doubt he owed this good fortune to 
the recommendation of liis acquaintances. Dr Joliii- 
son, referring to Stockdale’s essay on Pope to a knot 
of friends drinlving tea with him on a Sunday after- 
noon, declared, ‘ Stockey has defended the cause of 
Pope with uncontrovertible eloquence, and he must 
be su]pported in his defence of that great poet.’ 

But Leslmry was as naught after London. The 
pearl-gray chnrch, the winding river, the oiie-ardied 
bridge, and the old dove-coloured cottages palled. 
The new vicar interested himself in collecting 
materials for an account of a predecessor who had 
lived there till he attained the great age of a 
hundred and ten years ; hut no occupation was 
of avail. The desire of foreign tra veil earn e upon 
him again, and under the form of an authorisation 
to perform the duties of a clergyman to such of 
His Majesty’s subjects as resided in the dominions 
of the Emperor of Morocco, he shook the village 
dust off his feet and betook himself to his old 
haunts in the Metropolis, on his road to Africa. 
He went on as far as Gibraltar, where lie obtained 
a chaplaincy under Admiral Peyton on board the 
Leander. Here the conversation of the officers 
wdth whom he messed was so little to his taste 
that he made haste to leave them, and %vent on 
to Algiers mth a new acquaintance. He soon 
quarrelled with this gentleman, and turned his 
face homewards in company with a German surgeon. 
At Marseilles they were confined to the lazaretto 
for a month before they got leave to take the 
diligence through France, On reaching London, 
Stockdale applied himself to the study of Syriac 
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for a year. He liired a cottage near 'Windsor, in 
the iieighhourliood of his friend Sandby the 
painter, intending to lead a life of retirement ; 
but a letter from a Durham acquaintance made 
him alter his mind and take up residence in that 
city. In this way he consumed his restlessness. 
In the end, after an absence of twelve years, he 
returned to Lesbury. He was by no means under 
a cloud, Mr Catnach, of the firm of dying-speeches 
.mine, then a printer at Alnwick, became another 


of his publishers ; Earl Grey permitted Jiini tlic 
use of his tine library at Howick ; and, to his 
great gratification, one of his pamphlets censuring 
luilhbaiting was quoted from an Alnwick pulpit. 
Besides, lie enjoyed the companionship of the 
accomplished Miss Pointer. As he w’ent about the 
tine old village, liowever, ^Ye may be .sure his 
thoughts were often with the H.oasts’ of former 
(lays and the verse.s written in their honour, hut 
still more frequently with Dr Johnsoids circle. 


CHAPTER V. 


reached the 
He was told 


LYMOUTH on a wet night is at its 
worst ; and Plymouth, among otlnw 
and nobler attributes, can boast 
more wet nights than any other 
town in the west. It was rain- 
ing heavily when David Pentreath 
docks and inquired for the S'ljricm. 
that the steamer would not be in 
till the early morning, and that he had better get 
a lodging for the night. 

Gdoing abroad P asked a man at the quay -side, 
David nodded, ‘ Then I reckon you dl have to 
sleep on deck,^ said the fellow, with a grin, ‘for 
there isn’t a berth long enough for ’e.’ 

Covered with a long mackintosh and carrying 
a heavy portmanteau, his only luggage, David 
vcalked the w^et streets. The people hurried past 
him in the rain, townsfolk of all classes, sailors, 
and marines, all eager for shelter. Many stared at 
the big fellow ; for his stature, familiar enough 
in Langissack, interest whenever he 

stirred abroad. 

He liad no thought of putting irp at an hotel ; 
bed and sleep were things that he had not 
reckoned on. He had no ]plans but a vague 
notion of spending the rest of his days in. 
strenuous labour. He had closed one chapter of 
his life, and tlie future held no hajipiness, no 
hope for him, but only -work — fierce, unremitting 
work. The pagan mood was still upon him, and 
he was unrepentant ; the deed he had done was 
inevitable, and he was but an instrument. 
Another man would gladly have rid himself of 
the burden of the portmanteau ; but the load 
taxed Ills energy, and the eflbrt was congenial. 

Alas for the pagan ! At the corner of a street in 
the Millbay road, outside a glaring public-house, 
stood a jutiable old beggar-man playing a fiddle. 
Suddenly David stpod still, arrested by the music 
like a man struck by a bullet. The crazy instru- 
ment was ill-played ; the passers probably thought 
that the night was evil enough without its 
screeching,* but the tune was ‘Beulah LamD — ■ 
‘Beulah Land^ of all times — ‘Beulah Land’ that 
!Zilkh sang on Sunday evenings in the old happy 
times; and instead of Hie miserable squealing of 


the fiddle, David heard a girl’s clear voice, and 
familiar words sounded in his ears ; ‘ I ’ve 
reached the land of corn and wine,’ and the 
reiterated refrain, ‘ 0 Beulah Land ! dear Beailah 
Land.’ 

When the tune was finished the fiddler held 
out his drenched hat beseechingly, and Pentreath 
gave him tlie first coin his lingers closed upon 
— a half-crown; then with a sob of agony he 
walked on — a bereft, doomed, heart-broken man, 
with two murders upon his soul. 

He walked swiftly, turning his steps towards 
the North Boad Station. All thought of South 
Africa had left him ; he had now only one obj'eiit, 
ex]iiation, and one goal — the gallows. 

He jiassed the open door of a police station, 
and in the corridor saw a constable standing in 
the gaslight. On an imxnilse, he entered the 
station and cried wdlclly, ‘ I give mysedf up for 
th(j killing of Mr Danvers an’ £illah Trethewoy l’ 

Tlic astonished officer called a siqierior from 
an inner room, and David repeated his confession: 
‘I surrender myself for the murder of Julian 
Danvers and Zillah Trethewey. I lieaved tlu^ 
Bethel Stone ’pon ’em !’ 

It was a mad story that ho told, an incredible 
story, and at the finish of his incoherent narra- 
tion he set down, his portmanteau, and holding 
out his wrists wi.tli a gesture of surrender, as if 
inviting the handcufls, cried veheineiitly, ‘’Tis a 
bangin’ job, and here I be — guilty 1 ’ 

The inspector exchanged a meaning glance wi th 
the constable, and a smile x^ayed upon his faoe. 
‘Take down the information, Jackson,’ said he 
in an unconcerned voice as he left the room, 
‘and detain the man till the morning.’ 

It was evident to Pentreath that the polite 
did not believe him ; they thought him drunk 
or deranged. Conskble Jackson very deliberately 
took a sheet and prepared to I’lTite, 

‘ Name ? ’ said he curtly. 

Then it occurred to David that it would be 
fitter to make his confession in Langissack, where 
folks knew him and believed Mm. They doubted 
his word, these Plymouth x^olice, and this suspi- 
cion annoyed him even in his perturhation of souL 
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‘I reckon ^twili save qiiestions if I telL niy 
tale ill Langissack, where my name’s known/ 
said he ; and, taking tip his portmanteau, lie moved 
towards the door. The policeman intercepted him, 
blit w«as brushed aside ; and David ran along the 
corridor into the street, followed by two constables, 
who blew their whistles mightily, but were feeble 
in pursuit. 

‘ Wliat place did he say he came from inquired 
the inspector afterwards. 

^Glissack or Glassick,’ answered Jackson ; and 
the officer, after looking up the gazetteer, said 
conclusively, ‘ There ’s no such place.’ So the 
episode closed. 

David made his way to hTorth Eoad, and 
inquired the next train to Langissack. * Five- 
thirty in the morning,’ said the booking-clerk. 

All night David walked the wet streets in an 
agony of remorse. He was eager to reach Langis- 
sack, impatient to pay the penalty of his crime. 
He heard the slow hours strike from the church 
clocks, and the night seemed interminable. Tlie 
tune of ‘Beulah Land’ haunted him, and he 
could not drive it away. He thought it wmiil d 
make him mad; his pulses beat and his blood 
surged to the beat of the melody; and his very 
footstej)S, strangely loud in the deserted streets, 
fell to the persistent rhythm. Once in the stormy 
wind there came to Mm the sound of many voices 
— women’s voices— singing, ‘ Beulah Land ! dear 
Beulah Land.’ 

He was at the station a good half-hour too 
soon, and feverishly paced the empty platform. 
It was still poll ling, and an amazed porter, seeing 
with what indifference the tall imssenger walked 
into the wet beyond the shelter of the station- 
roof, said, ‘Hadn’t you better keep under cover 
till the train conies in ? ’ 

David turned uimn the man and asked, ‘ Can 
’e tell me the date of the Bodmin Assizes ! ’ 

At last the train came in ; a deliberate train 
it was, that stopped at every little Cornish 
station, and all the way the engine throbbed, 
‘ 0 Beulah Land ! dear Beulah Laud.’ 

Damd got out at Tregurra Junction ; and, too 
impatient to wait for Poljerry’s bus, he walked 
ihe six miles to Langissack. When he saw the 
familiar roofs and chimneys and the pinnacles of 
the church, he felt like an alien with no part or 
lot in the old place. The south-west wind blew 
up the combe in fierce gusts, and when he drew 
nearer the town a smell of the tanyard greeted 
Mm. like an accusation. 

: ; Exertion and emotion began to tell upon him, 
Jind;^h^ as he walked. He 

stopped a minute at the top of the town to 
think. Should he make his confession to old 
Parson Oarlyon or to Colonel Boase? They were 
both magistrates ; but the Colonel was a stern, 
grim man; he would not s^mre himself: to the 
■polonel he would go. 

' Dave. Pentreath 1 Wherever did ’e 


spring from ? ’ The voice "was Pascoe’s, and the 
little man, clad in shining oilskins, stood in the 
middle of the road staring at David as at an 
apparition. ‘I’m mortal glad you’m still in the 
land o’ the livin’. I scoured the town for ’e last 
night — thouglit you were dead an’ buried, till 
Mr Coad told me you were smitten sudden with 
the foreign fayver an’ had gone off with the 
miners in a huff to Afric’s sunny fountains. 
There’s been rare doin’s, I can tell ’e. Half the 
folks niver went to bed for telliii’ about it ; an’ 
here you be trapesin’ home along wdth a port- 
mantle! You’ve missed the great doin’s, Dave; 
yoii’m a day after the fair.’ 

‘ What has happened ? ’ gasped David. 

‘Happened? Wonders! Thunderbolts an’ earth- 
quakes, an’ two folks buried alive, an’ the 
dandiest bit o’ diggin’ you ever seed, an’ amazin’ 
rescue! Why, what’s the matter with ’e, Dave‘S 
AYhat be laughin’ at 1 Bless the fella, ’tes no 
laughin’ matter. If you’d a see’d Zillali dragged 
out half-dead an’ all aw”ver dirt ’ 

The portmanteau had dropped from the hand 
of Pentreath, and he broice into hysterical 
laughter— -laughter that had no mirth in. it ; 
then covering his face With his hands, he cried 
in a way that was utterly childish. 

‘I reckon you’d better sit down in the hedge 
a minute, Dave,’ said Pascoe, attempting to sup- 
port the reeling giant ; ‘ you ’m a bit awvercome. 
I knaw you’m a bit sawft on that maid ; but 
I should niver go into ’stericks myself for the 
sake o’ a sweetheart, though I be a deep lover 
o’ the women.’ 

‘Tell me all ’bout it, Dick,’ said Pentreath 

when the giddiness had passed. 

‘Well, ’twas about tay-time, an’ a terrible 

storm, thunder that sliaked the houses, an’ 
lightnin’ ht to blind ’e ; an’ wlien it cleared 

off, Sam Hosldn rinned in shoutin’ there was a 
great fall o’ rock at the quarry, an’ the quarry- 
house was buried. Out we Avent to see the 
Avonder, an’, sure ’nough, the old quarry-house 
Avas all scat abroad, an’ the elements had played 
skittles AAuth the Bethel Btoiie ; an’ Avhile Ave 

stood AAmderin’ there A\"as a tap-tap-tappin’ in 
the heap o’ ruin. Sam AA^as ’most scared out o’ 
his senses. “Do ’e hear that noise ?” says 1. 
“Iss, fay,” says he; “an’ this is no fitty ])lace 
to bide.” “ Man alive 1 ” says I, “ Avhat be ’fraid 
o’?” “NaAA'then’ on the face o’ the earth,” says 
Sam ; “ but I can’t abide no underground 

devilries.” Then the tappiu’ came again, an’ I 
thought I heard a far-aAA^ay voice, like a cry 
from the boAA'els o’ the earth. “’Tes a signal,” 
says I ; “ there ’s a Ih’-e saAvl under that heap. 
Eun for your life, Sam, an’ bring men ! ” Then 
Avhile I waited for the help, I took a great 
stone an’ answered the knockin’, tap for tap, an’ 
I could tell they heard me an’ understood. 

‘ Then the folks came runiiin’ in tAA-os an’ 
threes, runiiin’ in scores, till all Langissack, 
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male an’ female, was tliere in the wet. We 
had began to clear away the rubble, when up 
came Tregurra the ininiii’ cap’n, an’ cindered us 
back while he inspected the job. “If they’m to 
be brought out alive,” says he, “ ’twill take 
more science than you fools be apply in’ to the 
job.” For the big granite jambs an’ posts in the 
house had failed inwards, an’ made a cubby-hole 
ill the ruin with a mass o’ rubbish on the top, 
an’ it all hung together so touchy as a gun- 
trigger. Bo we tackled the job in a scientific 
way, an’ fetched timber, an’ digged a sort o’ 
adit ; an’ when the darkness fell they made a 
great fire, an’ we worked by the flare ; an’ 
Susanna Chegoweth fetched her ’cordeon, an’ the 
women singed while we digged. They singed 
^‘Moab,” double-sevens — an’ “Moab,” Dave, is a 
beggar o’ a tune to dig to —an’ “Wrastlin’ Jacob,” 
an’ “Beulab ” 

‘Iss, I heard ’e,’ said David solemnly. 
heard ’e to Plymouth.’ 

^You’m wanderin’, Dave; you’m a bit ligbt- 
headed. You’d better go home an’ get to bed.’ 

‘An’ you digged ’em out alive 
: ‘Iss, fay, us shovelled ’em out — bruised a bit, 
an’ scratched, an’ exhausted, an’ half -stifled, an’ 
terrible dirty, but not much injured — Mr Danvers 
an’ Zil Trethewey. We kiiawed all along ’twas 
they, for Trethewey had missed his maid, an’ 
Bolitho was lookin’ for the gentleman ; so it 
didn’t want no conjurer to putt wan an’ wan 
together.’ 

The two men were now walking down the 
High Street, Pascoe caiTying the portmanteau, 
for David’s strength had left him. 

‘ When the rubble was most cleared away,’ 
continued Dicky, ‘I spied a little chiiiky between 
the granite stones, an’ what did I do, bein’ a 
man o’ genius, with more sense than the rest? 
I got a long clay baccy-pipe, an’ poked the stem 
through the clunky, an’ filled the bowl wi’ brandy ; 
an’ I says to Tregiirm, “How’s that for science, 
cap’n?” An’ soon I heard the voice o’ Zillah, 
fainty an’ muffled, call, “Is David there?” 
’Twas good o’ the maid to remember ’e, Dave ; 
buried alive with the latest, she had a sawft 
thought for the last but wan. “’Tis Dick 
Pascoe,” said I through the clunky. “ Dicky,” 
she answered, “ I ’m dyin’ ; I want to speak a 
last word to Dave Peiitreatli.” Bear u]3, Dave i 
You were nearly down in the gutter that time. 
“ Don’t ’e spake o’ dyin’, my dear,” says I ; “for 
we’ve nearly shovelled ’e out. Ill fetch David.” 
But I couldn’t find ’e, Dave, an’ nobody had see’d 
’e. I thought sure you must be buried too some- 
where in the quarry.’ 

They had now come to Pentreath’s door ; and, 
carrying the portmanteau into the house, Pascoe 
said heartily, ‘ Get some breakfast, Dave, my man, 
an’ get to bed.’ 

But David did not go to rest. He washed the 
grime of travel from his hands and face, and 


without changing his wet garments walked up 
to the tannery. The gallows being no longer the 
goal of his desire, liis thoughts reverted to South 
Africa; but lie would clear his soul of the con- 
fession that was bursting within him. It was Jio 
longer a matter for the iiiagistrates ; it was to 
Zillah Trethewey that he would make his avowal. 

The rain, which liad not ceased for seventeen 
hours, still fell heavily; the steep street gurgled 
with ruiming water, and fislx oflal and vegetable 
refuse floated in the puddles or were swept down 
by the little cascades, Jupiter Pluvius is sole 
scavenger in Laiigissack. 

‘I want to see Zillah,’ said David to the 
’woman Agatha at Trethewey ’s door. 

‘You can’t; she’s upstairs,’ answered Agatha. 

‘ I want to see her particular,’ persisted David. 

‘I tell ’e ye can’t. Bless the luan, the maid’s 
abed 1 ’ 

Pentreatli did not enter the house, but waited 
an hour outside in the street, like a sentinel ; the 
passers wondered to see the man standing there 
like a stone image in the rain. 

Then Agatha came out with the message, 
‘Missus says will ’e come indoors?’ 

David entered the kitchen, biit woiild not sit 
down ; he stood by the wall, his head on u level 
with the top> of the great eight-day clock. 

Presently Aunt Deborah Trethewey came in ; 
she was not knitting for once, the occasion being 
too eniotional. 

‘ ’Tis a merciful escape, David,’ said she ; ‘ the 
Lord hath brought our dear maid out o’ the 
valley o’ the shadda.’ 

‘ I want to see Zillah particular, Aunt Dcburalq’ 
said David. 

Aunt Deborah hesitated. The good soul had 
lately worried a good deal over her knitting. 
The threads of young life around her were not 
making the pattern she hoped for; they were 
getting sadly tangled. 

‘ Zillah ’s awake, I reckon you can see her, 
David; she’s a bit battered, an’ looks weak.’ 

She led the way up the iianw stair, and 
David, following with heavy tread, had to cluck 
low to escape the beams. 

‘ ’Tis David come to see ’e,’ said Aunt Deborah, 
opening the door ; then the good soul beat an 
instant retreat. : 

It was a long, low chamber, and the roof 
sloped at one end, so that David had perforce to 
stand with the bowed head of penitence. At the 
farther end of the room, propped with pillows, 
lay Zillah, her head bandaged, and a cross of 
plaster on her temple, yet looking lovely in spite 
of these disfigurements. She smiled as he entered ; 
but the smile was wasted tipon him, for a blur 
was over his sight, and he saw nothing but the 
vague white bod. 

‘’Tis good of ’e to come, Dave,’ said the girl 
gently ; and presently the mist cleared, and he 
saw the pallid, plastered face of Zilkh in its 
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scarred loveliness looking wistf nil j towards kirn. 
He noted the linen fillet that swathed her head, 
and tlie bandage at her wrist j and he sobbed 
aloud. 

‘ 1 hn afraid I hii a poor object to look at, Dave/ 
said she, haiMaiigliing. ‘’Tis the Lord’s work.’ 

‘No !’ cried he hoarsely ; ‘’tis the devil’s doings, 
ail’ David Peiitreath’s I ’ And straightway he 
plunged into liis confession. Zillali buried her 
face in her shaking hands as she listened, and 
gave a gasp wlieii the tale reached its climax. 
Dave spoke no "word of regret or contrition, but 
told his naked story as if it concerned not him- 
self luit another ; but at the close he cried 
vehemently, •'That’ll show ’e Wliat love’ll bring 
a man to ; for I have loved ’e, Zillah—loved ’e 
in my wrong-headed way— loved ’e with a love 
that ’s so deep ’s the pit ! I came back to sur- 
render myself for killing ’e — ^’tis the mercy o’ God 
1 didn’t ; an’ I believe I stand within the law as 
’tis. If so, here I be 1 ’ 

The girl removed her hands from her eyes, and 
looked up at him. In the fitness of things there 
should have been some horror or aversion in Iier 
face, or at least indignation and reproach ; the 
look in her eyes may have been pity ; if so, pity 
had taken to itself a strange gleam. 

‘ I am going to South Africa, Zillali ! ’ 

^ Oh, David, David I ’ At last the terror of liis 
tale had struck Lome, and in a troubled voice she 
asked, ^Wlij should ’e go? The law can’t touch 
■^e -noAV.’ , 

Passionately, almost fiercely, DaAud answered, 
‘I couldn’t bide in the same land with you an’ 
lie. I couldn’t live in the same air.’ 

^ He ! ’ She echoed the misused pronoun Avith 
ail inflection of scorn. ‘‘When Are As^'ere buried in 
that aAvful place he kept striking Avax matches. 


though I begged him not to burn the little air 
that was left us, and it >seemed to me that his 
hand shook more than a man’s should, and every 
match shoAved me the face of a coAvard, terribly 
afraid of death. And Avhen the place became hot 
and stilling, Avith one little breathing-hole betAveeii, 
the stones, it seemed to me — God forgiA^e me if 
I’niAvrong ! — that he aa^ too eager for the aliv 
and kept me hack from a fair chance of life. 
Poor felloAv 1 xind the Lord made things clear to 
me there in the daik, DaA^e — things that I ’d been, 
doubtful about in the daylight, xiiid now— noAv 
you ’ni going foreign 1 ’ 

‘Iss, Zillah, I’m going to South Africa.’ 

AAuU a passionate, fierce-tempered man 
like you do, Dave, Avaiidering about the face of 
the earth ? You Avaiit a Avomaii’s hand upon ’e, 
and a Avoman’s Amice to calm V 

‘Iss, I believe I do,’ said David stupidly. 

^The Lord hath saA^ed ’e from a terrible crime, 
DaA-e ; but the intention was there, and you have 
the heart of a .murderer.’ 

‘Iss, a murderer,’ admitted David, hearing the 
accusing Arords, ])Ut blind to the ap]>eaiing eyes. 

‘’Tis a dreadful thing to love a murderer, aiui 
a terrible — responsibility ; and ’tis a bad job for 
me, for I do love ’e, David — fool that I be, I’m 
afraid I loA^e ’e dearly!’ 

David stood like a man dreaming. Ti.H» al)ased 
in his contrition to catch the significance of tlie 
Avistful voice, the yearning look, he Avas suddenly 
conscious of the outstrelcliiiig of two Avhite- 
sleeved anus ; and later, AAd.ieii Aunt Deborah 
came u])stair3 Avith a loaded tray, making a 
])orteiitoiis rattle of china at the threshold, the 
big felloAV Avas kneeling at the bedside, Avith the- 
girl’s bandaged hand upon liis head. 

THE Em 
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SOME MOKE MEMORIES. ■ 

By W. W. Fenh. ■ 



I HEN Music, IieaA^enly maid , was 
young ’ must have been some- 
wdiere about the date from AAdiich 
I can summon ii]) vivid visions 
of Millais and Music. It is a 
■ ■ ‘ very long Avhile ago at any rate ; 

and S0 i slip into retrospect once more. Indeed, 
it is unavoidable, for to such a AA^ell-AA'orix link 
Avitli' the past as myself, the outlook on the 
future— or what is left of it— has so little 
attraction that ; there is nothing for it hut to 
'look back and, looking back, I bethought me 
that I' had omitted many little matters Avhich 
.might still' be full of intereBt to those aaIio 
found my ' Memories; of Millais’ in this Joimid 
, for 1901 not' devoid kttmetion, 


In tliat article I alluded to the remarkable gifts- 
Avitli AAdiich his family Avere endoAved ; but, as a 
matter of fact, ^fohn E\^cvett hlillais was at heart 
a musician as much as he Avas a painter. Irlis ear 
AA'as highly sensitiA^e and accurate, as you felt Avlieir 
he AA^as melodiously and softly whistling, airs that 
fascinated him, and AAdiicli he quickly picked up. 
All his hilarious, rattling talk, Avhich I IiaA’^e hinted 
at, AA^as freely interspersed with melody, so to 
speak : a commonplace habit AAuth CA^ery youngsttw 
perhaps, but it did not sound commonplace frotu 
his lips, for his notes were true and his Awce 
delightfully harmonious and pleasant. His early 
theatrical experiences at the Princess’s Theatre 
gaA^e him many opportunities of getting hold of 
the leading points and melodies of the drama and. 
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the orchestra. I wholly neglected, however, to 
refer to tlie marked effects produced on him by 
his acquaintance with the Italian Opera-House, 
into which Covent Garden Theatre had been 
transformed just about the time my intimacy with 
the lad had grown into a close friendship with 
the young man. 

It so happened that my father, ‘Varmer Venn,’ 
as Millais called him, had undertaken the trea- 
surership of the said Opera-House on behalf of 
liis friend Mr Delalield, one of the capitalists who 
were mainly instrumental in starting the under- 
talcing. This position, of course, gave my father 
the privilege of occasionally favouring some of his 
acijuaintances with boxes or stalls, and naturally 
the ISI dials family came in for a good share of 
these treats. ‘I like giving Johnny Millais a seat,’ 
said my father, ‘ if it ’s only to watch the intense, 
eager interest and delight which is shown in his 
handsome, keen, intellectual young face. It is an 
immense pleasure to me to observe what a pleasure 
it is to him.’ 

We may be sure tliat the enthusiasm Millais 
displayed in all things that attracted him found 
a very wide field for its outbursts at the oj.)era. 
Trie paid no regard as to whether it was right or 
wi’ong, fashionable or otherwise, to applaud vehe- 
mently. Applaud he would, what he liked, when 
he liked, and as loud as he liked. I can see liiin 
now, throwing liimself back in his seat, raising his 
arms, and clapping Iiis hands with tlie utmost 
vigour as Grisi, Mario, or any of the great 
singers of that day brought their passages of song 
to some telling point or the w^hcjle phrase came 
to a glorious climax. The overwlielming applause 
nightly elicited from the whole house had no 
more wildly enthusiastic contributor tliaii Jolm 
Everett Millais. Nor liad his delight much sub- 
sided the next day. While at liis easel lie would 
be for ever giving tongue not only to the joy the 
performance had afforded him, but interspersing 
all his talk with reference to tlie individual 
melodies by practical illustrations of tbem. Nor 
was it to be expected that his constant visits to 
the opera did not mightily increase his technical 
acfpiahitance with and appreciation of the render- 
ing and quality of the music. He would in a w'ay 
begin to criticise. ‘Grisi was lazy to-night,’ or 
‘ Mario was not in such good voice as usual. Did 
you see how he avoided that toj) C 1 Ah 1 quite 
right ; he was not going to split his voice when 
he could not get up there easily. No, no, my 
boy, it’s an awfully high note for a tenor to 
screw out of his chest, and his voice is too valu- 
able an article to be trifled mtk’ 

In this fashion ’would he comment as he was 
leaving the theatre, alternating Ms bursts of 
admiration with a multitude of suggestions or 
remarks on the scenery, dresses, appointments, 
and general ‘go’ of the performance. 

The period was a period of revolution in the 
world operatic. I do not think I ever exactly 


heard the cause of tlie ov( 
the great revolt of the conq 
Theatre, as the opera-houst 
was always called after tlie 
beloved (Jiieen, although j 
remember it when it -was 
Theatre. But certain it is 
1847 the whole company st 
prince of coiidiicturs duw 
musical auxiliary. I siqjp 
entrepreneur at Her Mti jesly’s, 
or failed to get on with 
really swayed the destiiuej 
not only did the singers 
majority of the subsciibe 
aristocracy of those days, 
to the new house when ar 
decorators had converted tl 
Garden Theatre, as I hav 
imitation of the structure 
Each tier was parcelled off 
round, the t'wo topmost ah 
remain open as ampliitheat 
no part of the pit ran bene 
called the dress circle, but 
occupied by other and s 
thenceforth to be knowm as 
level, where it touched tl 
‘omnibus box,’ exactly afte 
proverbial one at Her Ma 
usually by the same distingi 
spicuously Lord Chester lieh 
well (father of the next ir 
one of the heroes of the Bt 
Adolphus Fitz-Clareiice (son 
Mrs Iordan), and many uth 
of fashion in those days, 
itself, admission to which 
its ‘fops’ alley’ down the C( 
the ]c^xd of the pit seats* 
partition. The stalls, too, o 
subscribed for by members 
world, equally with the 3 
on the pit tier, grand tier, 
iipw’ards. 

These private boxes had, i 
those subscribers who tool?: 
affixed on the doors ; and 
the carpeted lobbies of tlie 
amazing to read the mult' 
met the eye ; for, once ad 
stalls, commoners were free 
house, and if tiiey know 
niticant point— to enter aii^ 
seqiiently one might actual 
the dite as they paid visibs 
in the seclusion of what 
their private boudoirs. 1 
marchionesses and coiiutesst 
— queen-bees one might say* 
I can recall the amusement 
painter -friend to find hi: 
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proximity to wliat lie would afterwards, for a 
joke, call the Jiupper circles.’ 

I have often wondered since— and perhaps I 
wondered then— whether Millais had any prescience 
of the time to come when lie might by riglit 
of genius become one of that exclusive circle ; 
whether he felt any aspirations after that sort of 
distinction. It may be that he did, for that lie : 
was ambitious-— healthily ambitious— and equally ' 
vain— healthily vaiii-~of his ability there can he 
no doubt. 

He often used to say as he grew to man’s 
estate that he did not see any reason why a man, 
because he was an artist, should necessarily make 
himself look like one, * Why should a painter 
not dress himself and have his hair cut to the 
fashion of ordinary gentlemen i I can see no 
reason that because a man happens to get his 
living by using palette and brushes he need make 
himself look like a Guy Eawkes.’ Thus he came 
gradually to take care of his personal appearance, 
and to trim, ‘ groom,’ and dress himself in a 
becoming manner, a proceeding in which he was 
not a little aided by his tall, manly figure and 
handsome, noble, head. I can’t help thinking that 
his constant contact with what I may call Opera- 
House society— although as an outsider then— 
largely intiiieneed him. His quick observation 
told him how gentlemen dressed and behaved, 
and he loved to linger in the crusli-rooni at 
Co vent Garden and take in the general aspect of 
good society. He keenly noticed and soon came 
to know by name the leading members of it. He 
iton trasted it with the careless, slovenly, unkempt 
ajipearance of the aiHstic world, in which it was 
alien the fashion for many of his distinguished 
Birethreii to make themselves up as what he called 
G-uy Fawkeses, with their long hair, untrimmed 
beards, slouch-hats, and dusty velvet jackets. 
Happily this is all reformed now, and it is not 
easy in most cases to distinguish artists from 
physicians, barristers, or any class in ordinary life. 

I really believe Millais almost set the fashion in 
this direction I and if I am right it adds a small 
additional social obligation to the many far loftier 
ones which we owe to his brilliant genius. 

However, be this as it may — and, after all, it is 
a matter of small importance — certain it is that 
it was his growing familiarity with the qjectacle 
on the stage that led him eventually to paint 
the first of his really beautiful as weU as remark- 
able pictures, 'The Eve of St Bartholomew,’ 
which was the outcome of his habitual attendance 
,, at- the > performances of Meyerbeer’s grand ojjera 
Tim Riiguenots, He never tired of going to see 
, it whenever my father could manage an admission 
for him. 

Apropos of The HugueriotSf let it never be 
forgotten that with the transference to Coveiit 
Garden of the operatic strength of the Italian 
; company there came about a development in the 
rendering, ‘at any rate as far as the mue en scene 


was concerned, of Grand Opera. Grand Opera 
had never been seen or sung so splendidly in 
London before. Notable, singers we had bad- 
many of tliem ; but they had never been seen or 
heard to such advantage as were those who 
nourished in the late forties and early fifties. 
Once more take, for instance, The Huguenots. It 
was put upon Covent Garden stage with a coin- 
pleteness and magnificence in all respects un- 
equalled and never before dreamt of anywhere. 
Indeed, tlie opera itself had been scarcely kiioivn 
in England. It was an entirely new sensation 
to the British public ; and the first iiiglit of a 
fresh reproduction at Covent Garden was an 
event that attracted all London. Even such old 
friends as William Tell^ La Son^mrnhida, Nonna^ 
and many more, when played at Co vent Garden, 
were as editions dc luxe, and attracted audiences 
accordingly ; but when we had Mobert le Diahle, 
La Favofita, Lucrem-a Borgia, Masamello, they stood 
pretty nearly in the light of veritably new pro- 
ductions to that generation of opera-goers. Re- 
memher, too, that the vocal and dramatic rendering 
of tlieni had never been equalled before. Think 
of Mario, wdieii he had been drilled into almost 
as great an actor as he was a great singer, playing 
the part of the fisherman. Think, I say, what 
that implied in addition to the splendid back- 
ground made by Beverley’s beautiful scenery and 
Augustus Harris’s (the stage-manager and father 
of the Augustus Harris whom the moderns knew 
as lessee and manager of Drury Laiie) peifettly 
managed crowds of men and women choristers. 

Hnforbunateiy I cannot recall the names of all 
the great singers -who were pressed into the service 
of Co vent Garden opera when Mario and Grisi 
were at the height of their faiiie, for these musica] 
memories are jotted down by ‘a man with no 
ear,’ reinember ; so at least ^ h said by my 
intimate.s, ; who, apparently not con tent tvitli 
knowing that in later life I have had no eyes, 
declare that my ears have always been musically 
deficient. I do not think so .myself, I need 
hardly add ; but what I certainly am deficient 
in just now is the memory of names, a common 
trouble, I am told, of many Minks witli the 
past.’ One of these name.s, hou^ever, starts u]> 
whilst I am dictating at this very moment, and 
' that is the name of '\Mardot Garcia ; and no 
I one who has ever seen or heard her can forget 
' her. She was certainly the very grandest actress 
and singer combined, I should think, who ever 
trod the stage ; and it was she, may I he per- 
mitted to say, who, in iny opinion, made Mario 
the great actor he became. She was what is now 
called the ‘ understudy ’ of Grisi during the first 
great run of The Huguenots ^ and one night when 
Madame Grisi was not well, or was laxy and not 
inclined to sing, Viardot stexiped into the part 
of Valentine. I recollect Millais was udtli me 
that very night, and witnessed the grandest 
rendering of the rejection of the white badge by 
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Raoul as Valentine strives to tie it roimd Ms 
arm just before he springs out of the window. 
She absolutely eclipsed all her predecessor’s hnest 
efforts. Millais was perfectly frantic with admira- 
tion and delight, as were indeed all true lovers of 
great art ; and that Viardot was one of the greatest 
lyric artists of her day was never disputed. 

Needless, perhaps, is it to add that after that 
one night’s triumph Grisi immediately found her 
voice again, and did not give Viardot another 
chance of sui:)planting her for a considerable 
period. It came again, however, now and then ; 
and when, in the spring of 1849, Meyerbeer’s 
Fro'phete was produced at Covent Chirden for the 
first time on any stage, with all the resources 
then at the command of that establishment, she 
created another ‘part all her own,’ rivalling 
probably that already long secured by her in 
Fidelio, Nor perhaps was Mario’s singing and 
acting of John of Leyden less conspicuous. 

It would fill pages were I to go on with my 
recollections of the details of the various scenes 
of the musical, dramatic, and perfect stage 
triumphs throughout all these Grand Oi>eras. 
^lichael Costa’s band was alone an everlasting joy 
to listen to ; whilst, combined with the great 
choruses, the absolute completeness of the pro- 
ductions was so striking that, whether one had an 
ear or no ear, the impression made on the mind 
became literally indelible. It has lasted me, at 
any rate, nearly sixty years ; and it would, I am 
convinced, remain equally vivid were I spared to 
double that stretch of time. 

These facts intrude themselves on my pages 
here whether I will or no ; but I must revert to 
matters which may interest other people besides 
myself. Chief among these is still, I think, 
Millais and The I have said that it is 

due to his familiarity with this opera, impressing 


him as it did with its essentially dramatic char- 
acter, that we had, and happily still liave, the 
privilege now and then of seeing his beautiful 
and world-famed picture known as '^The Hngue- 
not.’ But it was the performance of Valentine by 
Viardot Garcia, above alluded to, which determined 
him, I believe, to paint the subject. In ellect, 
he said to me as we left the theatre togetlier, 
‘I should love to paint that scene; it would be 
fine-~--the white badge business, I mean ; only I 
should have to get some model with, a far 
handsomer face and head than Viardot has.’ I 
suggested, I reiueniber, that 1 thought I knew a 
lady who would suit him. ‘She is a cousin of 
your friend Lemon Hart Michael. Have a h^ok 
at her, Johnny. “Pip,” as you call him, would 
introduce you, and fancy himself an inch, taller 
if you painted her.’ My proposal was adopted, 
and the lady in question, who was a lovely girl, 
did sit seveiM times to Millais. That lovely face, 
liDwever, so full of deep and touching expression, 
which all the world admires so inhnitely and 
deservedly, was fmislied from a Miss Ryan, a 
well-known popular model in those long-ago days. 

The influence of Viardot Garcia was enoniious, 
and manifested itself, as I have meiitioned, on 
Mario particularly ; and when I am told that 
the tame, awkward, though handsome young man 
in modern costume whom I saw playing and 
singing in Don Pasquale was Signor Mario, and 
then recall the easy, fiery, soldierly, and at the 
same time pathetically tender lover who refuses 
to sail under false colours on the eve of St 
Bartholomew, I can hardly believe them to V.»e 
one and the same person, 

A few seasons sufficed to bring about the cliange 
which resulted in the supreme triumphs of the 
two artistes, Viardot and Mario, and— may 1 add'i 
— of Millais himself in his Huguenot picture. 
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V.— A TREASURE-ESCORT— A PLAGUE OP BEES— -CAPTURE OP AZEEM KHAN, A NOTED REBEL CHIEF- 
PROMOTION, REWAFiDS, AND PENSIONS— THE BATTALION DISBANDED. 



i Y former narratives have brought 
my reminiscences down to hear the 
end of 1860; and as the corps 
was broken up at the end of that 
year, this will he the last one. 

As has been stated, our duty 
consisted of guarding the treasury at Gliuck- 
muckpur ; but every three months we had also 
to escort large consignments of specie to Agra 
and Cawiipore, both large military stations, for 
payment of the troops. These treasure - escorts 
were never allowed to leave headquarters with- 
out a European officer; as, though our nativ^e 
officers were staunch to the backbone, they were 


wanting in discretion and a l)it inclined to take 
matters too easy— in fact, like most Asiatics, they 
were not sufficiently cautious when left to work 
on their own responsibility. 

As a rule these treasure-escorts were not 
molested, being too strong to be interfered with 
by less than a couple of hundred bandits; and 
as we had been scouring the country for over 
two years, the guerillas had broken up into very 
small parties, which when beaten scattered by 
twos and threes to collect again somewhere eke. 
However, the experiences of an escort under niy 
command %vas an exception. 

In the month of July 1860— a scorching time 
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of tlie year to be under canvas — I started for 
Agra with thirty lacs of rupees. The escort 
ctmaisted of one troop of cavalryj fifty luounted 
infantry on twenty-live camels, and a company 
of infantry. The treasure was put into large 
tumbrels, two being placed on each two-wli.eel.ed 
cart, called a hackery, the conveyance of the 
country. We had fifty of these carts, and as 
each cart was drawn by four oxen, our convoy 
was very long when ail were assembled ; and 
the line became much longer when it was once 
started. Treasure-escorts in those days were never 
allowed to march at night ; and though we hardly 
ever covered more than ten miles a day, it was 
very seldom that the rear-guard got into camp 
before tliree o’clock in the afternoaii — which, 
it must be allowed, was pretty severe, consider- 
ing that generally we had seven or eight days’ 
niarcdiing before us. 

The first day’s march went off all right ; but on 
tlie second day, after we had been in the camping- 
ground for about half-aii-hoiir, we -were visited by 
a swarm of bees which ‘gave us fits.’ Luckily no 
guerillas were anywhere near ; for the convoy 
would have been at their mercy for about a 
quarter of an hour, I may state that in India 
bees generally build their hives in iaige clusters 
of trees, selecting a stoutish branch for each 
hive. Our encampment on this occasion was 
amongst some two hundred trees ; and the 
men not on duty had settled down in throes 
and fours under the trees and lit tlieir fires 
to get dinner ready. They make these fires 
by digging small holes in the ground, tlieii 
]hlc on a lot of ’wood and set fire to it ; 
tlie wood snp])lied by the commissariat, being 
Very green, throws out an immense amount 
of smoke. On this occasion the smoke was too 
much for the bees, and down they came in 
millions. Within five minutes over a hundred 
animals were scampering across country, horses 
having got free from their heel-roties and head- 
gear, no end of oxen had managed to break 
away, and groups of men with blankets thrown 
ovei* their heads weie flying about as if mad ; 
horses neighing, huilocks bellowing, men shouting, 
and pet dogs howling — in fact, it was the confu- 
sion of Babel over again. The only animals that 
were not affected were the camels, as their skins 
■were too thicks In the midst of all this clamour 
\l heard the cry ^Burha! burhaB (‘Bees! bees!’) 

■ pass through the camp. This was enough for 
me; i rushed into my tent at once and seized 

■ niy blankets. One of them I carefully fastened 
rouiid . mj body, letting the tail-end drag on 

threw over my head 
• and shoulders, after having made two holes in it 
just large enough to see through j and, to crown 
all, 1 placed , a large teria hat on my head. I was 
shown this mode of encasement by a shiJearee^ or 
tracker, when out tiger-shooting in Central India. 
Thus enyeloped'j^ I sallied out of. the tent to have a 


look round, and to see if anything could be done 
to quell the panic. Ko sooner did I get my no.se 
out of the tent than down came the bees ; but 
they found my canopy too thick for their little 
stings to penetrate, so I made bold and strolled 
all over the camp. M'ost of the sentries over the 
treasure wei'e lying under the carts, rolled up in 
tarpaulins whieli they managed to snatch olf tlie 
tumbrels. None of the men spoke or moved ; if tljey 
had done so swarms of bees would ha,ve poiiiiced 
down on them. Tlien I ventured t<.> ^vhere the 
horses and oxen were supposed to be ; but I found 
very few of them, as a general stampede had taken 
place, and a few men were lying al>ont wrapped 
up ill horse-clothing, all perfectly silent. Just as 
I was thinking of making tracks back to my tent, 
I tliought I heard some one speaking in a very 
low tone, and became all attention. Then I heard 
the words, ‘ Get your gun, saliil), and fire off 
two shots, and the bees will all disappear.’ xV 
nod is as good as a iviiik to a blind horse, as 
the saying is, so off I went, gut thu gun, and 
stu(xl at the door of the tent. There I bred 
both barrels ; but I dared not venture farther 
out, as I had to remove my U]>])er blanket to 
enable me to bandle the gun. Before the smoke 
caused liy the shuts had cleared away the bees 
were on the move, and within ten minutes not 
one ivas to be seen. If ever man was grateful 
to Providence, I was ; as, thuuglL' there was no 
fear of any one attackitjg the camp and get:t:ing 
liold of the treasure wli ile the bee.s were i.n 
possession, my heart was in my mouth until they 
had departed. 

I had now to set to work' to collect my scattered 
men and animals. This too.k some time ; in 
fact, until ‘the assembly’ and ‘double’ had been 
sounded on the bugles three times I could see 
no signs of any one returning, and then only very 
cautiously. I allowed an hour to elap.se before 
setting to work to see wliat liavoc had been 
committed. Three men had been stung to deat.li ; 
and fifty men, twenty-tive horses, and ii ft.een oxen 
were stung so severely that they would )je unlit 
for work for two or three day.s. Guv teiujiorary 
losses in horse-blankets, heel-ropes, &c. were ^'e^y 
heavy ; hut as we knew that nearly all would Ije 
found stren^ed over the country, fatigue-parties 
were sent out, and within an hour w'e had recovered 
everything. After a short time my valet appeared 
with over a hundred bees, in a jaiu-bottle, wliicli 
he said he had killed, he having found them en- 
tangled in the blankets tliat had formed such a 
splendid protection to my body. Thus ended our 
bee-day. 

This little rampage on the camp made me 
decide on halting for two days, so as to enal)le 
the effects of the stings to go down. Some of 
the men were sights to behold, with swollen 
faces, legs, &e., and most of the animals wei’e in 
the same condition. During the second day’s 
halt I had a deputation from some of the native 
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officers of tlie escort, their object being to get me 
to go out on a shooting excursion, as the country 
abounded with anteloi^es and game of all sorts. 
One of the officers remarked, ‘ The very thing for 
your greyhounds/ I was sorry to have to refuse 
these well-meaning fellows, but I had to do so, and 
to explain to them that I considered that an officer 
in charge of treasure who left his post for the 
wsake of a bit of sport was unfit for his position 
ill the service. I made the most of these ideas 
of mine, and gave a long lecture to the would-be 
sportsmen, all of whom left the tent grinning 
from ear to ear at what I dare say they though t 
in their jocular hearts to be ‘ tommy rot ; ’ to 
me it proved that the Government was right in 
laying down a hard-and-fast rule that a European 
officer should always be sent with treasure-escorts. 

On the fifth day after leaving Chuckmiickpiir 
we resumed our march, and got over twelve miles 
in very good time ; hut about two o’clock, just 
after we had had our dinner, one of our men 
who was on furlough, and lived in a small 
village about seven miles off, came in and in- 
formed us that he had seen the noted rebel 
Azeem Khan, a Mohammedan chief who had 
fought against us at Delhi in 1857, and for whom 
a reward of six thousand rupees had been offered 
b}^ the Goverumeiit. The informer added that 
Azeem Khan, with four armed followers, was in 
a small hamlet of onty two houses, which were 
suiTOunded by walls of mud, and that they had 
looplioled these and were defying the residents of 
the adjacent villages to come near them. By all 
accounts, he said, they had a large party of Dacoits 
some distance off, whose arrival they were awaiting. 

On receiving this intelligence I determined to 
capture the rebel chief at all costs. Tliis deci- 
sion placed me in an awkward position, as only 
the day before I had laid down the law that no 
officer in charge of a treasure-escort should leave 
it on any account. However, I believed there 
was not much risk, if an 3 % in leaving the treasure 
in the camp well protected by a large body of 
native officers, with a fall complement of cavalry 
and infantry. Then, again, there would be some 
justification for reproach if I neglected to take 
advantage of an opportunity that the regiment 
had been awaiting for moiiths ; in facb they 
had had several wild-goose chases after this man, 
only to return to headquarters utterly disap- 
pointed, as either the information broiiglit in was 
false or the birds had flown. Having made up 
iiw mind, I called up all the officers and told 
them of my decision. I at once placed tlie 
senior in supinhie command. He was a dear old 
Bikh whose father had fought against us at Ohil- 
liauwalla, and had been taken prisoner, but was 
released on parole until the war was over. Since 
that time he had remained loyal to us, and had 
given three of his sons to fight on our side at 
Delhi. Before I started I gave distinct orders to 
dig ail entrenchment all round the treasure-carts, 


and to place the infantry inside it. The cavalry 
were to be posted in a circle round the baggage- 
carts and camp-followers, at about a quarter of a 
mile from the entrenchment. Our infantry having 
been taught to handle shovels and ])ickB, there 
was no difficulty in carrying out my orders as to 
entrenching. 

Within an hour of receiving the information 
as to the whereabouts of Azeem Khan 1 was olf 
with fifty cavaliy and twenty-five trotting camels 
carrying two infaiitr 3 "-inen each. We moved 
along at a fairish, pace until within a quarter uf 
a mile of the hamlet in which the rebel chief 
and his four followers had taken u]> their 
quarters. When the place was well surrounded 
by cavalry, a frontal attack \vas m.ade by the 
infantry, wdiich was successful, and Ike vmlls of 
the hamlet were scaled. Then a hand-to-liaiid 
combat took place, in wliich the rebel chief was 
cut down b}^ an officer named Bulwunt Sing, and 
the four followers killed. The chief was bound 
hand and foot, and carried off to the camp. The 
war-cry of all these rebels was ‘No surrender,’ as 
knew very well that if they did surrender 
it only meant a couple of 3 ^ards of rope tind the 
nearest tree for all bofid-Jide rebels. 

This little affair cost us the lives of three of 
our best men, and nine were wounded ; but, 
strange to sajq not a man in the frontal attack 
was touched. Those killed, being Sikhs, had to 
be cremated, which could not be done before our 
departure; so four of their in tiiuate friends went 
left behind to do the needful the next day, with 
orders to overtake the escort with as little delay 
as possible, which they could easily do on llieir 
camels. Then wxi returned to camp in great glee, 
as may well be imagined, with our captive. As 
his wounds were severe, we got a palki'e, and puit 
liiiii into it ; and on our arrival in camp be was 
attended by the native doctor of the escort. 

I found everything in perfect order in the 
camp, and wars able to send off a glowing account 
of our success to headquarters ; adding that, as 
Agra was w-itliiii thirty miles, I should take the 
rebel chief to that station, it being nearer than 
Chuckmuckpur. After giving orders for the next 
day’s march, I had my lonely dinner, drank Her 
Most Gracious Majesty’s health, and smoked my 
pipe in peace ; and when I tiiiiibled into bed I 
slept the sleep of the tired-out one, aiid dreamt of 
happy lands far, far away. 

Early the next iiioming we 'were on the mareli 
again, as the men and also the animals stung by 
the bees had picked up w^ouderfully with the turn- 
days’ rest; and I was most anxious to get the 
cajotive to Agra. No further incident ocimrred 
during this rriardi ; but about noon the next 
day the native soldier who had brought in the- 
information as to the wlierealjouts of Azeem Khan 
again put in an ax:)poarance, and, like most 
natives, he "was in a most excited state. His 
story ■was that within two hours of our depiarture 
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tom the hamlet a body of over two hundred I 
mounted freebooters had turned up, led by a well- 
known rebel named Isseeree Sing, who, on hear- 
ing that bis allies had been killed and the chief 
captured, had made his followers take an oath on 
Ganges water— the most sacred Hindu oath— that 
they would rescue him or die in the attempt. 
The infornier added that just before he left, the 
whole party had started for a village about four 
miles from where we were halting. He had been 
amongst them, carrying grass for their horses, and 
had overheard a conversation between the leader 
and three or foiu* men who seemed to be of some 
importance. The plan they had settled on was 
to rush our camx3 shortly after midnight. This 
was doubtless the gang for which the rebel chief 
had waited, and which, very fortunately for us, 
did not arrive whilst onr small force was attack- 
ing the occupants of the hamlet. If they had 
come up then we must have been annihilated. 

I had no doubt of the reliability of the infox- 
ination ; therefore I set to work very (xuietly to 
Xjrepare for the attack, if it came off. Knowing 
well that natives — es|)eeially those in subordinate 
positions — resembled magpies as to chattering 
and feeble gossip), I had to use the utmost 
discretion in making any special arrangements. 
However, one man could not do everything ; in 
fact, an officer who will not trust some of his 
subordinates, and show that he jffaces implicit 
confidence in them, is sure to come to grief. 
Bearing this in mind, I called up the officer 
I had p)laced in command on the day that I 
arrested the rebel chief, and told him all 
that I had heard, and what arrangements I 
proposed to make so as to give the rebels a 
warm reception. For a few seconds he seemed 
to be in deep thought ; then he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ I have an idea, May I state what 
it is?’ ‘Most decidedly,’ was the re|)ly. ‘Give 
me fifty cavalry and mount the jHisoner on a 
camel, with a man to drive it, and I will lay 
down my life, and so will the men, if we fail 
to land him safe and sound in the Agra fort 
within six hours.’ ‘You brave fellow!’ I rep>lied, 
‘there are two very good reasons why your pro- 
posal cannot be carried out : firstly, the prisoner’s 
wounds are too severe for him to undergo the 
rough ride on a camel ; secondly, I dare not 
reduce the strength of the escort by a single 
man. It wmuld be the cause of my forfeiting 
my commission if the escort were overpowered 
and the treasure touched.’ ‘I see — I see,’ he 
‘ .said; ‘it is true we Siklis are too hot-headed and 
have no forethought ; but I will sho%v you onee 
' more', tlmt we can fight. Let them come.’ The 
, tine fellow had p^roved how he could fight at 
Delhi, and also on several occasions since he had 
Ijeen in the military police, 

, Our interview ended in all the officers being 
called into my ■ |>resence ; , and they were bound 
td' the ixtmoat secrecy with reference to the 


threatened attack. Each infantry officer was told 
off to a certain portion of the camp), with 
orders to double all the sentries. The cavalry, 
oxen, and camels were all sent to a large 
or cluster of trees, about a mile off, so as to 
reduce the size of the encamp^ment, l)y which 
arrangement we were enabled to form a regular 
laager with the treasure -carts, and pfface our 
infantry in the centre. Luckily, a case of 
glanders had broken out amongst the horses, so 
this was made the excuse to the cavalry for their 
isolation. The reason given out to the infantry 
for p>lacmg them in laager was that the strength 
of the escort had been so greatly reduced. The 
rebel chief was p3laced in the middle of the en- 
closure, and the guard over him doubled. Tlie 
cavalry in the tope of trees were warned not to 
sound their hourly gong, as by doing so they 
might p3Ut the enemy on the alert. 

Ten o’clock struck on the village gong — all large 
native villages in India have gongs — then we 
heard twelve ; and five minutes afterwardvS tliere 
was a sudden rush of over five hundred men 
from all sides. It was found out afterwards that 
a number of supposed loyalists had joined with 
the enemy, thus making the attacking p)arty 
larger than it was reported to be. Well, on they 
came, but not a single shot was fired on either 
side; in fact, we allowed tlieni to get within fifty 
yards of our laager, our men all lying low under 
the carts and trees ; then the front rank got u]) 
and fired a volley as steadily as if they had been 
•firing blank ainiiiunitioii on parade. The free- 
booters hesitated for a few seconds, great havoc 
having been made amongst them ; then they made 
one more rush ; upion which the rear rank delivered 
another volley with deadly effect. This was 
enough, and the enemy bolted for their very lives 
under coyer of the darkness. Our loss was very 
slight. We dared not venture to follow up) the 
fugitives at the time ; but at dawn tlie next morn- 
ing the cavalry scoured the surrounding country, 
and came upon about thirty of the ivabble, who 
promptly laid down their arms, which consisted 
only of swords. One of these prisoners stated that 
very few of the gang had guns, wliicli they wert; 
ordered not to lire, but to have a liand-to-hand 
sword-combat. 

The next morning the dead and wounded were 
collected : the former we made over to the head- 
man of the village to cremate or bury according to 
caste ; the wounded we took into Agra. The leader, 
Isseeree Sing, was amongst the slain, and Azeem 
Khan was afterwards tried and hung at Agra. 

This night-attack, of course, prevented us from 
marching on the following day, as our men 
wanted rest ; and I took the opp>ortunity to 
report what had happened. In a couple of 
days we arrived at Agra and made over oiir 
prisoner to the military and the treasure to 
the civil authorities. I found no end of tele- 
grams awaiting me, one of which contained the 
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goocV news that the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province was so pleased with our success in 
capturing the chief and resisting the night-attack 
on our camp that he had ordered five thousand 
rupees, in addition to the same amount for the 
capture of Azeern Khan, to be made over to me 
at once for distribution amongst the officers and 
rilen, and that my name had been brought to the 
notice of the Viceroy. The officer in charge of 
the party at the hamlet, Bulwunt Sing, was to 
l:)e promoted to the t'aiik of captain and recom- 
mended for tlie Order of Merit First-Class for 
his bravery on that occasion. The commanding 
officer liad also been directed to submit with 
as little delay as possible the name, caste, 
parentage, and residence of the man on furlough 
who had given such splendid information to us, 
as the Lieutenant-Governor intended to bestow a 
jagheer (grant of land) on him. The names of 
tlie widows and children, if any, were to be sub- 
mitted at once so that life-pensions might be 
granted to them. The amount sanctioned for re- 
wards was drawn from the treasury the next day, 
and distrii^uted amongst the native officers and 
men. Euro|)ean officers never receive, nor would 
they accept, a share of rewards in money ; they 
look for rapid promotion and honours, which I 
must acknowledge were always freely given. 

After resting a couple of days, we marched out 
of Agra en route to Chnckmiickpur. The third 
day (3f our march homewards landed us into the 
midst of good shooting — black buck and smaller 
game — and also coursing. I therefore decided to 
make a halt and go in for nothing hut sport, 
and of this I had my heart’s content. 

Two days afterwards we were hack at head- 
f[uarters, having covered the distance of seven 
marches in live days—not bad work 1 

A-t headquarters we heard, to our disgust, that 


the Government considered that the chances of 
the re]:>els or guerillas doing much harm had 
been destroyed by the capture of the rebel 
chief, and that it was now time to establish a 
civil police force similar to the Irish Constabulary ; 
therefore the military police battalions were to 
be disbanded. This news caused great excitement, 
and it was noticed that many of the men looked 
very much disappointed, some of them even going 
about in a sullen manner, evidently l>rooding 
over the grievance. All that we European officers 
could do was to impress on them that there 
was no doubt many would lie transferred to the 
regular native army, others would be ofiered 
appointments in tlie. new civil police, find those 
who might not wish to continue in Government 
employ would receive jagkeers of land or good 
bonuses in cash. 

The expected orders arrived in a short time to 
the effect that the disbandment would take place 
on the 31st of December 1860. The Government 
were very li])eral to the native officers and men, 
giving them the option of selecting almost what- 
ever they liked. The European officers had the 
option of returning to military employment, 
under the Commander-in- Chief in India or enter- 
ing the new civil jiolice. Thus ended my career 
in the military police. 

In my old age I often wish myself back again 
amongst the brave and honourable men I had 
the privilege of serving with for over two years, 
most of wlio]n I looked upon as brothers. In 
conclusion, I may state that I have only men- 
tioned a few of our exploits, and that tliere were 
many other military police battalions in India 
wliicdi saw as much service and rendered as good 
an account of thoinselves as the Chuckmuckjmr 
battalion. 

THE END. ■ 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND AET.a 



MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES. 

E are glad to learn that the observatory 
on the summit of Ben Nevis is not 
to be closed, but will continue— -at 
any rate for the present— to perform 
its useful work. It had been de- 
cided to close the establishment in 
October, owing to want of funds, and the staff had 
received notice that their services would no longer 
be required ; but the threatened closure raised such 
a vigorous protest, and so many of the objections 
took a practical form in the way of money help, 
that the station will continue its work, and stores 
have now been taken in for the long winter session. 
M. Janssen, the famous astronomer, prox)oses to 
take similar observations from the top of Mont 


Blanc ; but there is no intention of establishing 
human settlements there. He lias suggested that 
the necessary instruments for meteorological obser- 
vations should be placed on the summit of the 
mountain, and that these, instead of being of the 
usual size, should he gigantic, so that with the helx^ 
of a telescope, say at Cliamomii, they could be 
read with ease. Thus there would be a spirit 
thermometer holding some gallons of alcohol, 
instead of the teaspooiiful usually associated witli 
that instrument ; the barometer would liave a dial 
some feet in diameter ; the force and direction of 
the wind being indicated by a l)ig metal ball sus- 
pended from a high post. Shonld this plan succeed 
in practice, it is sure to meet -with imitation, if only 
because of its economy as compared with the ex-^ 
penses attached to an ordinary observatory. 
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PLYING “MACHIJJ-ES. 

Til is j’-ear will be a memorable one in tlie liistory 
of aeronautics, for the reason that so much attention 
has been devoted to so-called %ing machines, 
which are in reality balloons over which, by certain 
mechanical axipliances, the occupant has a limited 
amount of steering power in the absence of wind. 
Two of these frail machines have come to grief in 
France, and their drivers have been killed. The 
machine in which M. Santos Dumont sailed round 
the Eiffel Tower at Paris was mysteriously injured 
before a projected ascent at the Crystal Palace, 
London, and no more has been heard of it. The 
English balloonist, Mr Stanley Spencer, built a 
dirigible balloon to take its place, and he made 
some thirty preliminary trips round the Palace 
grounds before attempting a. bolder flight over 
London, This at last he has succeeded in doing, 
his machine starting from Sydenham and reaching 
the ground at Harrow, after a run of about twenty 
miles. This experimental trip is the most suc- 
cessful of its kind yet made ; but it brings us no 
nearer to the solution of the problem of aerial 
navigation. 

THE PIREFBOOP HOUSES OF THE ARGENTINE. 

The annual ffredhll of the United Kingdom 
may be taken at twenty millions sterling, that 
of the United States being twenty-eight millions 
sterling. There is besides the lire insurance 
annual bill, and the bill for the flre-stations, 
with their costly sites and buildings, the fire- 
engines, the other macliinerj^, and the horses. 
All this outlay keeps ns pooi'er. But the lo.ss 
of life is worse ; and it is so easy to build 
fireproof — oi', better, incoinluLstible— bouses, such 
as in the River Plate countries and probably 
in Bethlebem and Nazareth, The manner is as 
follows : In these countries the}^ neither use the 
arch nor iron, but hardwood, which, having mostly 
to come a thousand miles down the river, is dear. 
So all the floors and the roof, which is fiat, are sup- 
ported by joists shaped as in this country, and across 
them are laid rails of the same hardwood, about a 
foot apart, upon which rest the ends of thin bricks, 
on which another layer of briclvs, or sometimes two, 
is laid in mortar ; and on this tiles. Then there is 
no skirting or panelling. In Britain cement sliould 
be used for that purpose, and there should be no 
' boxing of doors and -windows, the frames being built 
in securely. The doors are also of hardw’-ood. In 
that fine climate no latli-aixd-plaster is evei' used. 
In this country the laths should be of iron, and if 
mmdding.is wanted round the doors it could be 
of cement instead of dangerous, inflammable wood. 
In such houses a bonfire made by piling a lot of 
'sticks and shavings on the best bed in tbe best 
bedroom and setting fire to it would not set the 
. house on Are. The writer has for sixty-four years 
I'iyecl in m been connected with the great city 
, oi' Buenos Ayres, „ the capital of the Argentine 


Republic and tlie lai’gest city in the southern hemi- 
sphere, with eight hundred and fifty- two thousand 
inhabitants, and never heard of a life being lost 
by fire ; but there are fires in grocers’ shops and 
such-like places. Latterly, as pine from the 'United 
States is now abundant, some builders have used 
it partially in buildings in the capital, and such 
are not (xuite fireimoof; but it is a bad practice. 
In Britain, as roofs must slope becau.se of the snow, 
and fiat roofs would not do, tlie slates sliould be 
fixed in some way to iron strips. This might 
be a little troublesome at first, but our slaters 
and smiths would soon find out a way. 

MOTOR-CAR TROUBLES. 

There is much antagonism unfortunately Ixetween 
those who own motor-cars and those who do not, 
each faction considering that it has far more right 
to the highway than has the other. It need hardly 
be pointed out that this feeling has been engendered 
by tbe selfish few, who have driven vehicles at an 
excessive speed without any regard to the safety of 
others. It is a most difficult matter to define, the 
speed to which motor-ears should be limited, as 
so much depends upon local circnmstances. Some 
months ago the secretary of the Automobile Club 
suggested that tbe (lifliculty might be met by adopt- 
ing a plan which xvould tend to secure the safety of 
both motorists and pedestrians. He proposed that 
the clnl) should, "with the concurrence of the local 
authorities, place on a certain high-road, liy way c.>f 
experiment, diamond- shaped boards which should 
serve as ^controP signals for drivers. On reaching 
such a sign the driver of a motor-car would slow 
dowui and continue to go at a moderate speed until 
the end of the control rvas reached, whieli xvonld 
he indicated by another board of a different colour. 
In this 'svay towns and villages would be protected 
from the dangers of excessive speeds. An offer of 
one hundred pounds has been made by a member 
of the club tow^ards the cost of the experiment, and 
paid of the Portsmouth road lias been suggested as 
the best highway upon wdiicli to try the system. 

A FLOOR SCRUBBER AND XTASnER. 

A mo.st useful domestic help has been recently 
introduced under the name of the area-twist 11 oor 
scrubber and w’asher ; and as w'e have seen it in 
action we are able to speak to its merits. It is a 
combination of a scrubbing-brush and a flannel at 
the end of a long handle, so that the housemaid 
who uses it has no need to stoop. She can scrub 
the floor wdth the brush, after which the flannel is 
applied ; and then, by a clever arrangement, the 
latter is drawn out and twdsted over a pail, so that 
all moisture is at once wrung from it. The machine 
appears to be a real labour and time saver, and is 
moderate in price. 

MALLEABLE GLASS. 

Of all substances in common use, glass is the 
most brittrle, a fact which has been crystallised in 
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the old jjroverb about stoiie-llirowiiig ; but unless 
the report is altogether erroneous concerning a new 
description of glass invented bv Mr Louis Kaiifleld, 
of Matthews, Ind., U.S.A,, there will come a time 
in the near future when dwellers in glass houses 
can indulge their stone- throwing propensities to 
tlieir hearts’ content without any damage to their 
homes. The new glass will not break or crack 
even when submitted to the roughest treatment. 
For example, a lamp-chimney of tlie new material, 
after being chilled in ice-cold water, was put on a 
Idazing lamp without injury. Tlie same chimney 
w'as placed on a gas-stove until it softened, hut it 
would not break ; cold water was placed in it, and 
brought to the boil, but no harm came to it. Next 
it was used as a hammer to drive nails into a box, 
and even this did not break it. Finally it was 
treated as a mould, a hot glass chimney being 
blown within it, both mould and new chimney 
coming out of the ordeal uncracked and tmscarred ! 
These various experiments are described and illus- 
trated in a recent number of tlie Scientific America}!, 
and there is no reason to doubt their truth. Mal- 
lealile glass has long been the dream of enthusiastic 
inventors, and if it can he produced at moderate 
cost it will liave many useful applications. 


A recent exhibition held in Paris under the 
auspices of the ex-Minister of Agriculture had for 
its object the more extended use of alcohol for 
heating and other purposes, and was organised with 
the hope that demonstrations of its usefulness 
•would result in its successful competition wdth 
imported petroleum ; for alcohol can be easily ]iro- 
ilnced by farmers from a vast number of vegetable 
substances, and its extended use would be a great 
benetit to the coinitiy. It need hardly he said 
that alcohol for manufacturing purposes would lie 
rendered tinpalatahle, as it is in this country, so 
that the revenue interests might be safeguarded. 
Alcohol-stoves, having no bricks and being r|uite 
without smell or risk of exjdosion, were exhibited, 
and it was shown that their use was economical. 
These stoves were also highly efficient for both 
heating and cooking purposes, some of them bring- 
ing water to the boiling-i:>oint in less time and at 
smaller expense than is possible with gas. These 
.stoves are quite portable and free from danger ; 
indeed, one exhibitor offered a prize of four hun- 
dred pounds to any one who could cause one to 
explode. In another class were exhibited brazing- 
lamps, blowpipes, soldering-irons, flat-iron heaters, 
and other minor applications of the alcohol flame. 
The use of alcohol as a motive-power w'as also 
shown. The spirit is already largely in use in 
France for motor-cars. 

passengers’ luggage. 

Eailway travellers, especially during the holiday 
season, have plenty of evidence that the want of 
punctuality which is such a lamentable feature of 


some of our lines is largely due to the way in 
which passengers’ luggage is handled. A novel plan 
has lately been introduced by the London and 
South-Western Eailway at their Woking station 
by wffiioh large quantities of luggage can be rapidly 
transferred from one platform to another. Upon 
the up and down platforms respectively are erected 
towers thirty- two feet in height, between -wliichL 
are stretched caldes capalde of ])eari"ng''.v heavy 
strain. Upon these travels a cage bolding L.tif a 
ton of luggage at one time, the journey from one 
platform to another occupying only thi rty seconds. 
This aerial cable-way is worked by hydraulic power, 
and will not only save much time, but will fjbviate 
ah necessity for luggage being carried to and fro by 
hand, 

LIQUID PUEL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The coal bill is one of the most serious items in 
a railway company’s balance-sheet ; and, seeing that 
the amount is liable at any time to be increased by 
the occurrence of a strike in the collieries, the pos- 
sibility of finding an alternative method of firing 
the locomotives is a most important matter. The 
coal bill presses most heavily upon those companies 
whose lines do not touch the neighbourhood of the 
collieries, and it is for this reason tliat wo find 
some of the south- country railways experimenting 
with liquid fuel. This has been done with marked 
success in the case of the Great Eastern line, ancl 
now the Brighton Company is following suit. 
Weight for weight, oil will raise more steam ill an 
■will solid fuel, and in the case of railways remote 
from the coalfields it is cheaper. More than this, 
there is with oil no stoking reejuired. The supply 
of oil, 11 ov/ that fresh sources of siipjdy have been 
discovered, seems to be practically inexhaustible, 
our Free-Trade policy of admitting it free r>f duly 
thus l)oaring good fruit. (Joal-burniiig engines can, 
without much alteration, be converted into oil- 
Inirners, and readily reconverted into coal-bnruers 
if need be. The cdiange from solid to liquid fuel 
has other advantages wliich need not be enumerated. 

SALT IN SHEEP-FEEDING. 

From some, recent experiments in France it would 
seem that salt is of great ivaliie in the dietary of 
sheep. A certain flock i.Yas divided into three 
portions, the .first of which w^as fed w^ithont salt, 
the second had half an ounce per day added to the 
food of eacli animal, and tlie third three-quarters 
of an ounce each. In the resMt it was found that 
the salt-eaters made an average of one and tliree- 
Cjuarter pounds more wool than those kept without 
the condiment, and that the sheep that liad the 
half-ounce allowance gained four and a half pounds 
in %veight, while those that had the larger allow- 
ance gained one and a quarter pounds less, Half- 
an-ounce of salt added to the daily ration of each 
animal seems, therefore, to be the amount best 
suited to sheep ; but possibly locality would have 
something to do with the matter. It miglifc natu- 
rally be assumed that on pastures near the 
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the quantity of salt added artificially to the food 
should not be as great as jn inland jdaces. 

LEAD POISONING. 

Much discussion has taken place in the public 
press with regard to lead poisoning and the advan- 
tage.s of using a leadless glaze in our potteries. 
There have also been, from time to time, accounts 
published of new methods of making wlutelead, by 
which the health of the worlcers is not endangered ; 
but we do not hear much of the risks rim by those 
who mostly use lead in the form of a pigment. 
House-painters are subject to a painful malady 
known as ' painter’s colic,’ wliitdi in reality is a form 
of lead poisoning, and the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry in France lias lately issued regulations 
which are framed to meet the evil. These rules, 
copies of which are to be posted in workshops, 
decree that wliiteiead must only lie used in the 
state of paste — that is, it must not be in such a 
form that its x^^rtieles can be taken in with the 
breath. The dry scraping and rubbing with piuuice- 
stone of old painted surfaces is forbidden. Such 
work must be done wet, and the masters must pro- 
vide their men with 'overalls’ for exclusive use in 
this employment The direct use by hand- work of 
products of which wliiteiead forms the base is for- 
bidden unless some liquid vehicle be included. 

WIRELESS WONDERS. 

Remarkable achievements continue to be recorded 
of Marconi’s wireless telegraphic system, and the 
distance over which talking is possible is continually 
on the increase. It has now been proved to demon- 
stration that this method of eominiinieation is most 
valuable for use on shipboard, vessels more than 
a luuidred miles a]iart being able to exchange. 


messages with ease provided that they are fitted 
with the necessary apparatus. According to the 
Berlin eorrespondeiit of the Timesj the German 
Government has invited the chief European 
countries and the United Stales to arrange for an 
international conference, with the idea of prevent- 
ing the wireless system of telegra]>hy from Ijecom- 
ing a monopoly, which, would be objectionable both 
for commercial and political reasons. lYe do not 
think that there is much fear of any monopoly in 
this case, for the reason tliat there are other systems 
of wireless telegrapliy besides IMarconi’s, and so 
much attention is now being devoted to the matter 
that invention is being further stimulatecL 

A VISITOR PROM SPACE. 

A 'shooting star’ is by no means an nncommon 
apparition ; but it very rarely happens that one of 
these bodies finds its way to the earth. They are 
mostly dissipated as tine dust when their contact 
with our atmosphere heats them and renders them 
luminous. On 20th Septemher one of these, met.e.oric 
stones fell at CrumlLn, Comity Antrim, within a few 
miles of Belfast, while the British Association was 
holding its meeting there. It was .seen to fall, about 
tell o’clock in the morning, by a labourer who was 
gathering apples within twenty yards of tlie spot. 
The stone had buried itself eighteen inches in the 
soil, and when dug up was found to inoasure seviai 
and a half inches in length, and to weigh nearly 
nine and a half ]K}unds. The stone, which vns 
quite hot when found, is tlie largest meteorite that 
, has been seen to fall in the British Isles for eighty- 
nine years. On hearing of the occurrence, the chief 
of the Mineralogical Department of the British 
Museum visited Crumlin, examined the stone, and 
purchased it for the national collection. 
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AVhy do you think it Avill he iinpioasaiit fur 
Miss MAdelok to meet Ml‘ Emn^^veli^ asked 
Mrs As]id(-3ll wlifiii the others had ^;-vxne.. 

^ Wally you know 'Wudelok, Ish iJraiinveirs 
place, was her father’s family property.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed ! So she does not like the nmn 
ill possession. That is nither a ])ity. Have 
they had any quarrel or anything H 

A)h deaiv BO 1 ; Edith has never even met 
him, and knows nothing about liim personally ; 
hut she is very proud of the old nanie™orie of 


vho oldest ill England, I have heard her say. 


The Wodeloks owned large estates at one time, 
though the property had dwindled down sadly 
before Sir Thomas Wodelok sold it. He was 
so much cut lip about having to part witli 
it that he died before the Ihanrwells took 
possession.^ 

‘Yery sad for his daugliter. She is an only^ 
child, isn’t sheH 

‘ Yes ; and the last of the name. She used 
to he quite tragic about it when we wane school- 
girls. She knew nothing about the Brannvcdls ; 
hut she hated them because they owned Y^'odclok, 
and seemed to think they were responsible for 
lier father’s death.’ 

^'Good gracious 1 Is she so had as all that i ’ 
HJh, wmll, that was wlien we wnwe still in 
our teens, and I gave her my ivarmest sympathy. 
She rarely mentions the subject now', and 1 
dare say her feelings have toned dow'ii a little ; 
Irat still I would rather not liave Ijeeu oliliged 
to introduce her to ^Hlie usurper,” as ivc used 
to call him.’ 

Mrs .Aslidell laughed. ‘So Miss Edith Yfode- 
lok luis a fair share of family pride, I see. Bo 
you think the sfcoed rivets would he too iiiiicli 
for the descoiidant of a thousand knights '? ’ 

‘ AYhy, wdiatever do you mean 1 ’ 
hDuiTt you think it w'ould he a very delightful 
arrangement if the ancestral htdls and the ancient 
name Avere reunited?’ 

* What iionsBiise you talk ! ’ 

‘It is not nonsense at ail. If such a thing 
should happen it wmuld be perfectly lovely. It 
is a piece of rare good luck that they should 
happen to be travelliiig together. Seems almost 
as if I’rovidenco Avere taking tlie thing in liaiid.’ 

‘Oh Megl you are incorrigible,’ said Mrs 
Thornton, iaugliing. 


^ HE steamer Queen of Thule wms fuming 
and roaring at the pier at Oban as if 
impatient to he gone, Avhile a crowd 
■ of passengers Avere pouring across the 
> _ gangway to her decks. A tali, elegant- 
looking ,,, young lad}^ and an elderly Avomaii, 
evidently hex* attendant, Avere standing a little 
... aside to xnake AA’ay for the jostling, pushing 

' ‘ throng. At length, AAdien nearly all Avere on 


boanl, the young lady stcpp)cd forAvaid and 
crossed to the deck ; but just as her attendant 
Avns n.]»uut to follow’, the vessel gave a lurch, 
<lispiadng the gangAvay as she scu; her foot on 
it, a,ud site stuiuhled and Avould luive fallen over 
the edg(3 of tlie pier if a genileninu Avho Avas 
heliiud had not eanglit her by the Jirni and 
pulled her back. A terriiieil scri,3am fi'om luir 
young mistress Avas succeeded by an ejaeula- 
tion of thankfulness as tlie genileiimn, taking 
tli(3 dressing-case tlie woman carried from lier 
timnhling 1 land, guided her oil haard. 

‘Thank yon so much,’ said tlie young lady, 
looking up at him vvith swininiing eyes, ‘ You 
have saved niy dear old nurse from Avhat might 
have been a serious accident.’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention it,’ he said. ‘It Ava.s an 
awkAvard lurch, c(3rtainly ; Imt fortunately I Avas 
close behind ; ’ and, raising his Imt, he moved 
aside. 

‘Gli Dolly, Avhat a fright I gold’ said Aiiss 
AYodelok, for it wans slio. ‘1 thought you Avert^ 
over hetAveeu the pier iuid the vi‘.^so].’ 

‘Indeed, Aliss Edith, it has given mo quite 
a turn ; I am nil shaking yet. That wars a very 
nice gentlemuu avIio helped me. Took the ease 
there out of my hand and carried it for mo. 
There ’s iicd many men so polite to a serv.aid.’ 

The. Quevu q/ Thule Avas nuiv ploughing her 
w'ay past the Avooded height Avhere. Dimoilie 
Castle eroAvns the. northeiii entrance to tlie. Lay. 
The deck Avas sunieAvhat eroAvdiid, for it wai.s the 
middle of August and the height of the tunri.st* 
season; not to mention the sportsmen and tlioir 
belongings, avIio Avere seeking the moorlands and 


lochs 


wdierc the gromse and the salmon abound. 


Aliss AYodelok Avas looking ahont her for a 
seat, an apparentiy hopeless quest, Avhen Dolly’s 
preserver came up and said, ‘Tliei'o are two 
chair.s over hero, Avell Ldieltered iroin the Avind. 
AV’'on’t you take ])OSsessioii Lefore some one else 
appropriates them ? ’ 

‘Oh, thank yon,’ said Aliss AVoiIclok, moving 
in the direction he indicated, Avlierc one of the 
crew Avas vigilantly guarding a (;uii[ilt3 of deck- 
chairs. 

‘Chairs are evidently at a jmuniiun,’ .slie said 
smilingly as she seated herself. ‘It Avas veiy 
kind of you to secure them, and tliis is a delight- 
ful corner.’ Her natural Iiauteur and reserve; 
in accepting service from a perfect stranger 
giving Avay to her sense of gratitude, she spioke 
quite cordially as she saw that he made Avay 
for her maid to take the other chair, and had 
evidently no intention of iiiilietiug his society 
upon her. 

She looked after him, Avondering Avho or wdiat 
lie might he. His tall, Avelhset-up figure and 
bronzed face sugge.sted that he might be a soldier 
home from foreign service, 

‘ I am sure ho is a gentleman, Miss Editli,’ 
said Doily, Avhose thoughts liad taken the same 
direction, as her mistress’s. 
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Ok yes, a gentleman certainly, wliatever be 
his slatiori iu life;’ and, as an intimation tiiat 
slie did not care to discuss liini furtlier, she 
opened the novel she carried. 

The day wore on. The Quee?i of Thule 
plunged aliead ; and, stopping at various ports, 
she Ixad landed the greater iminker of tlie 
passengers. A pretty high wind had sprung 
lip, and the vessel no longer glided over smooth 
seas, but was heaving and pitching in a w-ay 
that most people appeared to find disagreeabie 
and conducive to an immediate desire to go 
bcdow. Miss Wodelok, bowever, was one of 
those who remained on deck and seemed to 
enjoy the fresh breeze and the view of tlie 
rugged and picturesque outline of the islands 
to tlie west. The gentleman who had excited 
her interest in the morning was leisurely pacing 
the deck; and wlien Dolly came up some time 
after with an armful of rugs and other things, 
she was surprised to see her mistress, who ^vas 
usually so imapproaeliable to strangers, sitting 
chatting and laughing with him in the most 
friendly manner possible. 

M am just getting your things together, Miss 
Edith, for wm are near Ehumohr,’ she said. 

^ ^ Is this Rhumolir ?^ said the gentleman. 
^That is where I get off too.’ 

As tlu3 steamer slowed down, a boat with a 
couple of rowers put off from, the shore, and 
was soon alongside. 'Th (3 luggage was quickly 
transferred ; but it was no easy matter for tlie 
}>assengers to gnt into the boat, for the waves 
alternately lifted it up to the level of the lower 
deck, ami thoii plunged it down six or seven 
feet below. It was necessary to l)e ready to 
spring ill wdieii the boat was on the top of tlie 
wave, and trust to the man, in the lilue jersey 
to save you from falling. Miss ’Wudelok accom- 
plished this feat in safety, but poor Dorotliy 
hung back in terror, and missed lialf-a-dozeii 
cliiuiees, to the disgust of tlie man in blue ; 
but again her friend of the morning reassured 
and .helped her, and the boat at last cast oil 
and made for the shore. 

Here an open wagonette and a cart for the 
higgage awaited them. 

d Well, Duncan, how are you, and how are 
all the folks at FinavonD said Miss Wodeluk 
to the driver, wdio touched his hat and answered, 
with a smile, ‘ All very well, ma’am, and glad to 
see you back, again.’ 

‘Is this the trap from Finavon?’ asked the 
gentleman. 

‘Yes, sir. Mr Bramwell?’ he added in- 
quiringly; for, though there was no other gentle- 
man there, Duncan liked to he certain. 

‘ Yes ; that is all right.’ 

The name awoke no recollections, nor had 
it any significance for Miss Wodelok, who smiled 
and said, ‘ So you are going to Finavon D 

‘Yes. My old friend Torn Thornton has 
asked me to give him a hand with the grouse.’ 
1901] 


He lielped her into the carriage, and tliey 
>sooji left ihe liiUe flsliing village, irith its 
scattered cottages, lieliinJ, and were slowly 
climbing a steep and very rough road. 

‘Hadn’t -we better get out and walk a bitl’ 
Miss '\Todelok suggested. ‘This jolting is by 
no means agreeable ; but ive wdll' bo past the 
worst vdieii ^ve get to the turn of the road 
there.’ 

Duncan pulled up. They got down and 
walked on to the point indicia t(a:l, wliere a shai^p 
turn in the road brought into view a sjdc,ndkl 
pimpect oimnoiiutain and loch. 

‘ There is Finavon,’ said Miss YYodehjk, [Hjint- 
ing^ to a large gray stone mansion standing 
against a background of dark fir-trees on the 
opposite .shore of the loch. 

They again took their seats in the “wagonette, 
Duncan touched up his horses, and they went 
rattling dowm towards tlie loch at a good 
pace. 

As tliey drew nearer some people could l>o 
seen on tlie green slope in front of the house. 

‘ Oil ! there is Gladys — I nieaii Mrs Thornton 
— waiving her liandkereliief,’ cried Miss IVodelok 
eagerly, as she answered tlie signal of “wolcoine. 

‘I see you are quite at liome hero,’ remarked 
Mr Tjiamwell. 

‘ Oh yes. I have knowui Mrs Thornton nearly 
all my life. TYc are just like sisters.’ 

They soon reached the locli, and stopped at 
a little landing-stage, W'lie.ro a boat awaited 
them. ■ . 

‘ Is there no road to the house ? ’ asked .illr 
Bramwe.ll in surprise. 

‘Yo, sir; not unless you go twelve miles 
rouiiil by the foot of the loch,’ Duncan replied 

‘Another voyage yeOG l\Ir Bramwcll said, 
turning to Dorothy wn'tk a sniilo. ‘I hopo you 
ivill bo able to embark this time wdl'lmut 
adventure,’ 

‘Th.an]c yon, sir. There is .noihing to he 
afraid of here,’ she replicai as Im lielped hoi* 
into the boat, wdiere ],)cr mistress was already 
seated. ■ ■ 

Mr and Mrs Thornton, Cissy, and one or twm 
others 3vere on ilie landing-stage when the boat 
readied the farther shore. 

The greetings and introductions, though “warDi, 
were a trifle confusing. M,r Bramwcll under- 
stood that the name of his fair travelling 
companion ivas Miss Wood, while bis toni- 
torial designation Iiad not been mentioned, and, , 
she never thought of associating, him , “^vith , 
TYodelok. 

kirs Aslidell was amused to obscrviB that at 
the dinner-tabic the new’ arrivals appe^ared to 
lie on the most cordial terms Vvdth each other, 
and laughed as she drew licr hostess’s attention 
to that subject afterwards. 

‘You see the steel rivets don’t count, arid 
noble birth, is rather out of fashion/ she said. 
‘I bet the event comes otrd i . .. , 
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CHAPTER ITL 

* T is true that Edith Wodelok ^vas proud 
of her ancient name, and her love for 
the old home of her race was an almost 
sacred feeling, too deep fur words. Her 
father, vSir Thomas EVodelok, wuvs the 
descendant of a very ancient tainily liolding 
estates in Hampshire bo fore "W illiam of Her- 
inandy tumbled on the sands at Hastings. For 
centuries the Wodeioks had nourished there, 
inereasing in wealth and honours. Then about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
tide of their prosperity turned. Losses and 
misfortunes fell upon the house. The elder 
branch of the family became extinct, and the 
title and the estates fell to a distant cousin, a 
spendthrift, who squandered his means and 
alienated a large portion of the family acres. 
The tide of disaster flowed on till Sir Thomas — 
the last of his line, save Edith, bis only child — 
was forced to sell tiui Hall and what remained 
of the old acres. "When the time came for the 
new lord of Wodelok to take jiossi.'ssion, Bir 
Thomas, broken in health and spirit, laid hini- 
self down in the great oaken bed, and, giving 
up the struggle with all tlie troubles and worries 
of life, he quietly breathed his last, and was 
laid to rest in the family vault, the only part of 
all the Wodelok heritage to wliicli no one would 
dispute his title. 

Twenty years had passed since Sir Thomas 
Wodelok was gathered to liis fathers, and the 
last descendant of the ancient name had left 
her old home. She had never seen it since, 
rarely even beard it spoken of; for her aunt 
with whom she livetl had no great love for the 
place wdiero her young sister bad spent the brief 
years of her married life, and where she had 
met an early death. Miss AVodelok’s faithful 
attendant Dorothy, who had been born and 
brought up on tlie estate, and iclt it along with 
her mistress, wma singularly reticent in speaking 
of Wodelok. 

Miss Wodedok had been hut a child wdieu she 
left the place, too young to observe the signs 
of neglect and dilapidation. The Wodelok Hall 
which her memory pictured was (in idealised 
and glorified vision of the ];)icturesque old 
mansion, on which the mildew of poverty had 
been only too apparent to others. Her mind 
dwelt on this fair vision with poignant sorrow, 
and regret that this goodly heritage had gone 
' -from the old line for ever, and that the ancient 
imnie, once honoured and illustrious, would 
perish wdth herself ; and with this feeling was 
‘ one of intense bitterness against the malignant 
■fate which had conspired to bring all this about 
' — bitterness not unmixed ■with enmity against 
the man who now enjoyed the heritage of the 
. Wodeioks.' She rarely spoke of these things, 
however, for she was quite awaire that her 


feelings, in all their depth and intensity, would 
meet with little sympathy ; and she was 
also aware — scornfully aware — that her ancient 
lineage, without wealth to give it dignity, was 
not an asset of great value in tlie fas] li on able 
world. Bo she quietly accepted the position 
society assigned her, maintaiinbig a proud re- 
serve as to her claims to higher rank. 

Miss Wodelok never dreamed of connecting 
her pleasant and attentive felkov-traveller with 
the ^ despoiler’ of her house. The object of her 
emiiity and scorn was but a nebulous })ersonality 
at tlic best, and when slie did elotbe him in 
definite shape it was always ns an elderly 
gentleman as unlike as possible to this liaiid- 
some, interesting young man, whose society slie 
had already learned to like. 

Mrs Thornton was delighted that the guests 
about whom she had felt some anxiety were 
on such cordial terms with each other. She 
mentioned this to IHiss Wodelok a few days 
after her arrival, and asked her what she 
thought of Mr Brain well 

* Oh, I think him delightful, and Dorothy is 
quite in love with him,’ she replied. ^Did 1 
tell you how h(5 saveil lier from falling from 
the ] her at Oban ? ’ 

How was that 1’ 

‘You know tliat gangway tiling they put 
across from the pier when yuu go on lioard the 
steamer'? Well, it slipped just as she stepped 
on it, and slie would have been over if .Mr 
Bramw(3li, who was just Ijchiud, had not caught 
her. Oh, I did get such a friglit 1 ’ 

‘^And no woinler. It wouhl have been 
dreadful if anything had happened to dear old 
Dorothy. Bo that vras how you came to be so 
friendly with him. 1 thought you must have 
met before.’ 

^ Oh no. I did not know him at all ; but 
surely, dear, yon would not ha\X' had me .sit u}i- 
like a wax-ligure during our driv(? over tlie liilL 
Wlieii we were to be staying at tlie. same iHUise,. 
it was only civil to autici}Kn.(^ tlm introduction.’ 

‘Yc.s, of cour.se. It would have liecu absurd 
to have done anything cist', thongli it must have 
been a little iiwkward for you. I would have 
let you know if there had betfii lime ; but we 
were not sure that ho was c(.)miug till an hour 
or two before lie arrived.’ 

Mt dill not matter in the least,’ 

H am so gku.l, dear, that you do not mind 
meeting him.’ 

‘Why should ir asked Idiss AVoddok in 
surprise. 

But just at this moment the door opened and 
in toddled the son and heir of the Thorntons^ 
aged two; and Mr Bramwcdl was forgotten in 
a service of baby-worship. 

It was the Ijegi lining of the grouse season, and 
splendid weather for the moors, and the gentle- 
men were out shooting all day : so the , ladies^ 
were left a good deal to thmnseives, 
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Brainwell vv’atclied licr white dress ilitting* down 
through the trees. Ho noticed that she did not 
go near the landing-stage to meet tite hoat, hut 
went directly into tlie house. 

^So she is tho daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wodelok, is slie ? ’ lie said to himself ; ' and 
a mighty [)roud young iinulam toOj 1 dare say. 
But slie did look liaiulsomej standing there ^Yith 
the tresses of the bircli drooping over her; 
and wliat scornful glances she threw u|>oii poor 
liiunhie 1110 , the interloper, who dared, liold the. 
heritage of the Wodeloks 1 Though, ^vliat a 
tunihledowii and out-at-elbows old place it wais 
when the dear old dad bought it 1 ’ He laughed 
to himself as he took out his cigar-case. 


'WODELOK w.-is uim.«iially silent 
when she went up to her roQUi that 
night. >Shc hardly spoke as I )orothy 
moved about the .room arranging 
her things. 

^ AreuT you coining to have your hair 
brushed, Miss Edith’?'" the maid asked as she 
placed a chair in front of th.e dressing-tal)lc. 

‘ Oh yes, Dolly. I -was fo,rgotting ; but I was 
tb inking about Wodelok.' 

'About the old Hall, Afiss Edith! Wliy, I 
shouldn't think yon could reiiioaiber itd 

' Oh Dolly 1 do you think I could over forget 
the dear old home? I often think of it and 
dream of it : tlie lovely old garden, where such 
heaps of roses grew, and the pond full of white 
water-lilies, and tho long rows of wdndows ikisli- 
iiig back the rosy light of the vSetting sun.' 

‘'Bless ino ! To thin.k you can remember all 
that, and you such a little mite when you lelt.' 

' Ah, but, you see, I love the place ! Our 
people had lived there for hundreds of years, 
and it breaks my heart to think it is now in the 
hands of strangers.' 

'Well, I woLikln’t fr<3t if T were you, ATiss 
Edith. Things is maybe just as -well as they 
arc. Tliere 's hoen little luck at Wodelok Hall 
for many a long day,' 

'AViiat do you mean, Dolly? Has anything 
happened to Mr — to the peo]-)le ? ' 

'I don't know any tiling about iho. new people ; 
but there was little good and much ill bappened 
to the ATodeloks in the old .Hall, and you arc 
better' away from it. Yes, sure, you're better 
away.' She spoke as if to herselP, and did not 
- .observe ' for a moment her young mistress's 
■; startled look of surprise. 

^ What are. you saying, Dolly 1 ' 

*Dh, 2 ipthing, dearie,' she answered, in the 
caressing tone she sometimes used while speak* 
'' ing to her young mistress, whom she had petted 
> ami scoldetl as a child, 

’ But. what do. you mean by saying that it is 
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] setter I should be banished from my old 
home?' 

'Did I say so? Well, isn’t it better to leave 
a place altogether than live in it without money ? 
Of course you can't remember ; but the ])Iace 
was goijig to rack ajid ruin. Talk of tlm house ! 
Tliove wasn't a carpet fit to ]h 3 sc‘en. Ilie way I 
used to dam that old nursery carpet, which was 
always tearing at a diflerent ]j]ue{\, was <mough 
to try tho ]Eitienee of Jo])P 

' Why did you not ask ray father for a novr 
one ? ' 

'There was a deal of ilnkigs both insi<le and 
outside •wauled bosi(l(.‘s carjjots. It Avasn't Sir 
Thomas’s fault tbni he liad]dt got the money, 
as i ollon said to those wdio com]dnineil of 
tlio cottages being in such a bnd state.' 

'Were they v(iry Iml?' o-skeu her mistres.s in 
a low tone. 

'Bail? I slioiild just think so. There was 
not 03 ie oji the cstaic tit to keep out the wiLaUier. 
Hot that I -would say anything against 8ir 
Thoiuns. lie was a kind gentleman in his way, 
and always ci'vil spoken. But wliat could he 
do?' 

'Poor father! It is indeed flreadful to l>e 
poor,’ 

Dorothy said ijoibijig; and after a pause il’e 
young lady lesumed rather hittau-ly, 'Tlieu I 
suppi.ise. all is prospe-rity under the new regiune 
"And pea(;(3 ami jdenty bless the sinilinp; land.”' 

'] did hear llie.re was a lot of •niuney spent vi\ 
the place,' 

'All, likely enough ; and it will no dcu-ibi lie 
improved Ijcyoud lecognition.' 81io paused ibr 
a few .moments, and then sa.id abruptly, BDuyou 
knowg Dolly, that the gentleman who came here 
at tho same time as we did is the owner of 
Wodololc Hall?' 

'What! him iho master of Wodelok?’ and 
she stared at her mistress -^vitli a look of 
consternatioiL 

'Wliy, what has come over you, Dolly? 
There is nothing to be alarmed alioui, tliough I 
confess I wars surprised, •svheu I discovered who 
he was.' 

'Oil, what lnhig\s liini here ? ' 

'Come, come, Ikdly, you ari^ forgetting your- 
self, Air Braunvell is a friend of Air Tliornton's, 
and lias as miicli right to be here a.s we Imvi*. I 
thought he ‘was rather a favourite of yours,' 

'Oh yes. He is a nice gent] email — I will say 
thiit — and he saved me from a fall wdiieli miglit 
have killed me ; but, all the same, I wish you 
had never seen him.' 

'Well, Dolly, I don't mind saying that I 
w’ould much ratlier he had been soinebod^y cdse ; 
though, after all, what does it matter ? Tlio man 
is nothing to me.' 

'That is right, dearie. Have nothing to say 
to Air Brarnwell, for romeiiiher there is nothing 
but bad luck to the AAhdeloks in Wodelok Hall.' 

Her mistress looked up and said sharply, ' That 
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is the second time you have spoken of Ixid luck. 
Do yon mean anything ? Are there any special 
misfortunes supposed to attend the Wodeloksl' 

The woman busied herself about the dressing- 
rooin for a few iidniites before she replied, ^ AVeil, 
I wouldn't go so far as to say there was anything 
special like ; and it is no matter now' Miss 
Edith. You left all the bad luck behind you 
when you left tlie Hall.’ 

'That was certainly the crowning stroke of had 
luck.’ 

'Ah, yes, dearie; but we don’t always know 
what is best for iis.’ 


CHAPTEE V. 

HE weeks had run on till Hubert Brarn- 
well bad been a nioiitb. at Fijiavon. 
He bad several times spoken of tak- 
departure ; but he had been 
warmly pressed to stay, and bad nob 
been dlQiciiit to persuade. Whetber the grouse 
and blackgame or a certain pair of soft dark eyes 
were the greater attraction was known only to 
liimBelf. 

For some little time after their conversation 
on th.6 liillside there was a marked restraint 
Ijetween Aliss Wodelolc and Mr Bramwell, which 
Mrs Aslidell did not fail to notice. 

'I fear the owner of tlie ancestral acres is 
not very susceptiblo,’ slic said to Mrs Thornton. 

' Not that she gives him mucli encouragement, 
so far as I can see. If she lets her " long 
descent ” stand in her way she is a very foolish 
girl.’ 

Miss Wodelok’s feelings towards Mr Bramwell 
as the owner of AYodelok had undorgoiio some 
modification — perhaps, after ail, her ancestors 
deserved more Idame for squandering their in- 
boritaiice than pity for losing it— and she felt 
ashamed of her unreasonableness. Mr Bramwell, 
howevei’, did not know this, and her reserve 
produced a corrosponding coolness on his part; 
yet he could not make up his mind to go, tliough 
he told himself again and again that he was a 
fool for ids pains. 

At all events a visit cannot last for ever, and 
the day of his departure was now fixed, The 
Aslulells had been gone a week, Ted Ward and 
Jim Morgan, had also gone, and another young 
fellow had come; and Miss Cissy Westwood 
flirted harmlessly with him, as she had done 
with his predecessors. 

It was a lovely evening, the last of Mr 
BramwelFs visit. Dinner was over, and the 
whole party had gone out to enjoy the beauty 
of the nigiit. A Bill moon liiing low over the 
mountain, its reflection making a patli of golden 
ripples across the silvery bosom of tlie loch. 
Cissy had seated herself in the boat, and was 
making her latest admirer row lier backwards 
, 1902,] 


and forwards across tlie shimmering golden re- 
ilections, while slie sang Italian Ijoabsongs t(» 
the aceoinpaiiimciit of the guitar, Mrs Tfuunton 
had gone indoors ; her husband had been called 
away to speak to one of the gillies ; so Hubert 
Bramwell and Edith were left, alone. 

'Slie is a light-hearted girl,’ said FdiUi, 
looking across the moonlit water to the nierry 
minstrel in the boat. ' She does indeed banish 
dull care, and thinlvs not of to-inoriTov,’ she 
added, alluding to the song Cissy was singing. 

' I en vy her. I wisli ] could enjoy tlio ]>reseni, 
and forget what to-morrow must bilng,’ he said, 
with a sigh. 

Edith dill not reply ; hut her heart lieat faster, 
she could hardly tcU why. They sfrayml on by 
a winding path wliich led. through a little grov'e 
of silver-stemmed biTche.s and crimson-berried 
rowans. Neither sj)oke for some, time ; then he 
turned towards her with a quick, deeiJve move- 
ment as of one who has suddenly resolved to 
take his courage in both hands and learn Ills 
fate. 

Cissy’s song had ceased ; the boat -was rock- 
ing by the landing-stage, and every one had gone 
in when Hubert and Edith emerged from the 
sliadows of the trees. His arm wais roiuid her, 
and he wais whispering something with smiling 
lips. 

' Oh no, Hubert ! you must not go to-morrow^ 
nowg’ she ans-weind softlya ' We must tdl Mrs 
Tlioriiton at once. Gladys has always been rny 
dearest friend.’ 

' Oh, I am so glad 1 ’ said that lady when 
Edith, with smiles and blushes, told lier tlje 
great new's, ‘ J wash you fu'ciy Imppiiies.s leur; 
and I mu sure you will be ha]'ijty. Ho is so 
nice. Tom lie is a light-duwn guot] port, 

and he ouglit to kmm. I like him innnensely 
myself. And, oh ! isn’t it. knady to go back t,o 
yowY old home and eveiythiiig ? .It> is just like 
a novel, or a fairy tale lather, for they never ]mt 
anything half so nice in modern nmels. You 
are a lucky girl, Edith. Not but what he is ilie 
luckier of ' tile twm/ Firs Thornton added, as slie 
kissed lier young friend afreetionately. 

Hubert was no less heartily congratulated l>y 
his host. 

'Caught at last, old man, eh! I am 

precious glad to liear it,’, lie said, sliakiiig his 
liaml energetically, ‘You are a lucky fellow. 
You have wmn one of the nicest girls 1 know, 
and just as good as they ’re, made. And now 
you must tumble all the things out of your 
portmanteau, for you don’t leave to-iiioiTo'w. 
That ’s settled.’ 

At last Edith said good-night to the bosteBs,. 
wdio in the fervency of her congratulations hiid 
kept her guest up till close upon miilnighh 
Late as it was, Dorothy was wanting, and looked 
round quickly as lier iniBtreB.s entered tlie rooni 
all smiles and blushes. Then slie turned away 
wdth an impatient sigh, and with a irembiing 
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hand busied herself with the things on the 
dressing-table. 

® Holly ! dear old Dolly ! never mind tlios(3 
thiiigs just now. I have somelhiiig to tell you.^ 
She "pushed her old nurse gently into a chair, 
and, throwing herself on her knees beside lier, 
said, a am "so happy, Dolly. I am going to 
marry i^Ir Bramwell, and we shall go back to 
Wodciok aguiiid 

‘Oh, Miss Edith! don’t say so. It is not 
right. Don’t do it, dear ; ’ and the good creature 
burst into tears. 

‘A7hy, whatever is the matter, Dolly T 
said her mistress, rising and looking at the old 
nurse in bewilderment. ‘I thought you would 
be delighted to hear the news. Do you imagine 
Mr Bramweii is not good enough for me, you 
partial but ridiculous old Dolly 1’ she asked, 
putting an arm round her caressingly. ‘ You 
are quite wrong if you think anything of the 
sort; but you Imow he is good. Any woman 
might be proud to be his wife ; and I love 
him,’ she added, her voice sinking to a 
whisper, 

‘Oh no, Miss Edith I Any one but him. 
Any one else in all the world,’ 

‘ Oh Dolly 1 I believe you are jealous, and 
%vaut to keep me all to yourself that we may 
become two cross, crabbed old niaids togetlier. 
Gome, bo nice to mo,’ she said in a sweet, coaxing 
voice. ‘My marriage can make no ditrerence 
to you. My home vvill always be yours. 
Unless,’ she added playfully, ‘you also go and 
get married. I know you have always loved 
me siiice you carried me in your arms, a wee 
baby. Uow, nursie, kiss your little. Edith, and 
wish her happiness.’ 

‘That I do, dearie; that I do with all my 
heart But, oli, my dearie i I wish you liad 
found your liap]'iiiiess anywliere but at AYodelok.’ 
8he kissed Edith on the forehead with ])as3ioiiato 
iervour. ■ ' 

bliss Wodelok rose from her knees in sheer 
perplexity and distress, ami looked at the bent 
form of her nurse, shaken with sobs. 

‘I don’t understand yon, Dolly. Do you 
kmnv anything against Mr Bramweii ’ 

MJli no. He is well enough. Only I 'wisli 
them tigers had eaten liim before he came near 
youd, 

M)orothy, have you taken leave of your 
senses? I cannot allow you to speak of Mr 
. J-kamwcll in that way. I am going to marry 
him, and no one— -not even you, Dorothy — shall 
, speak disrespectfully of liim in my presence.’ 

'■ ‘The I^ord’s will be done,’ said the old ser- 

t'!:' V'Y'yant. solemnly; ‘but I did think the Ban of 
',8 the' Wodeloks would pass over your innocent 
r ■■ ■; ; ' - •' ■ ' ■y" ' ■ ■ 

^ ' ‘The Ban of the Wodeloks? bYhat do you 

mean? I never heard of it.’ 

‘^Oli dear, dear 1 I hardly know" wdiat I am 
, .saying. But the good book says, “The curse 





causeless shall not come.” I found that text 
tlie other nigli t, so peril aps you may escape 
it.’: ' 

‘ But w’hat is this awTuI malediction ?’ 

‘ Don’t ask me, dearie. It wms wrong of me 
to inention it.’ 

‘ Oh, Imt you must tell me. I cannot be 
put o if in that wniy after having my curiosity 
excited, and being nearly friglitened out of my 
wuts. Come now; wliat is this ban or curse, 
as I suppose it means i’ 

‘Your aunt, Miss Pembroke, will be very 
angry wdth me for having mentioned it’ 

‘But, Iiaving mentioned it, you had better 
make a edean breast of it and tell me every- 
thing ; and I may as wudl add that I shall worry 
your life out until you do.’ 

‘You W'ere always wdlfiil, Miss Edith. TYeil, 
the story goes tliat I.ady Ursula, wdio lived 
hundreds of years ago, wars to liave been married 
to her cousin, and she was so enraged because 
lie jilted her and married another that slie 
called down an awful curse on tliein and on 
every bride wdio should come to Wodelok. They 
say she was a wu’tcli, and liad dealings with 
tlie Evil One.’ 

‘Do 3 "ou mean to say that you liave made 
yourself miserable and given me an awful fright 
over an absurd old story like that?’ cried the 
girl scornfully. ‘It is just one of those silly 
old legends the country-people delight in repent 
iiig. I tlioiight yon ’were too stMjsihle to listen 
to such nonsense. bVliat a foolisli old ovornan 
you are to cry and make your eyes red oyer 
rubbish like that ! ’ 

‘I am foolish, that is true,’ said the good 
'woman, wiping her eyes ; ‘and it wdli 1)6 best 
to forget all about it.’ 

That was not difficult so far as her young 
mistress was cuncorned, for she was so full of her 
newAoiind happiness that she liad no thoughts 
to spare fur anything else; hut ])Oor Dorotliy 
carried a heavy heart W'ith her w'lum she w’eiit 
to bed. The Ban of the bVodehjks was very 
real to her, and she recalled so many instaufa-s 
of evils wliicli had beJhJlen llnj unlucky race 
that her heart tremhled for lier dear bliss Edith. 
There \Yas Jklith’s own motlier, w'hu died, in giving 
lior hirth ; Lady Alice, whu went mad, ami raved 
about the curse of \Yodcdok till she die.d ; Lady 
Peggy, .a swaiet, wiiisume young lady wlio had 
only been married a few" months w"hen she w’as 
killed by the coach being overtinaied. Tlmse 
and many other tales of disaster and horror she 
remembered to have heard told by the c*ottage 
tiresides in her youth. Tlien over all brooded 
the baleful apparition of Lady Ursula Iierself, 
wdio w"as believed to haunt Iier former habita- 
tion, always bringing fresh troubles in her 
ghostly train. Poor Dorothy could only 'weej^ 
and pray that her nursling might liave a happier 
fate, or that sometliing might even yet occur 
to prevent the ill-omened marriage. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■^8 

^i^HE course of true love, for once, 
ran smoothly on, and early in the 
Edith Wodelok hecame Edith 
Eraniwell. 

]\iiss Pembroke was delighted when 
she heard of her niece’s engagement. She had 
no prey udicG against Wodelok Hall, though her 
sister’s marriage had been unfortunate; and she 
iaughed at ‘ the curse ’ when Dorothy, with 
soienin voice and grave visage, reminded her 
of it. 

‘The greatest curse of the Wodeloks has 
been poverty,’ she. replied. ‘Happily all that 
is at an end, and I think we may risk the rest.’ 

‘.How ridiculously superstitious the lower 
orders are, my dear I ’ she said later to her niece. 
/ That excellent Dorothy of yoiu's, a sensible, 
good woman in other respects, has got some 
absurd idea into her liead that something dread- 
ful -will happen to you if you go hack to 
Wodelok; and all because of some stupid old 
legend which the country-people repeat. I 
never lieard of anything so preposterous.’ 

‘Yes, isn’t it absurdi’ said Edith, iaugliing, 
‘ And the queerest thing is that poor Dolly is 
so dreadfully in earnest about it. She actually 
wanted me to give Hubert up.’ 

‘ GHve him up indeed I ’ said Miss Pembroke 
i 11 amazem eiit. ‘ Why, the woman m ust be crazy. ’ 

‘ Well, I am in no danger of following her 
advice.’ 

‘ Ho, my dear, I should think not. Indeed, 
you are a very lucky girl. He is a man of whom 
every one vspeaks well ; and he has made sxicli 
liberal settlements, too.’ 

It was a bright day in early spring. The 
daffodils were nodding to the violets and 
primroses in the woods, and the poplars and 
l3eeches had donned their robes of fresliest green. 
Mr and Mrs Bramwell were walking on tlie 
terrace to tlie west of Wodelok Hall, and the 
setting sun was gilding the quaint gables and 
lighting up the windows with brilliant rose- 
coloured and golden reflections. Since their 
marriage they had been wandering under tlie 
sunny skies of Italy, cruising among the Isles 
of Greece, or exploring the old-world wonders 
on the banks of v the Nile, ^ a had returned 
only the preyious evening. Edith had spent the 
whole day niniiing about the house and grounds, 
and renewing acquaintance with her olil home. 

‘Oh Hubert, what a perfectly cliarming, de- 
lightful day this has been ! ’ she said, turning 
her bright, animated face to her husband. ‘ It 
is quite true, as the nortli-country }:)roverb says, 
“ East or west, ham e is best.” ’ 

‘Then you are not disappointed? You don’t 
think we have spoiled the place or improved 
it out of recognition ? ’ he asked mischievously. 
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‘ (.)h. ! please don’t remind me of my foolish 
speeches,’ she said, with a slight blu.sli. ‘ It is 
a lovely ^place. I may well he proud to call it 
home,’ she jidded, looking across the park, with 
its stately trees, to tlie broad, windiiig river. 
‘But it is late. I must go in to dress.’" Then, 
coming back a few paces, she said, with a smile, 

‘ By the way, I forgot to tell you what a flutter 
Dorothy was iu when she heard we were to 
occupy the queen’s room. Siie is very super- 
stitious, you know, poor bid dear! and slie 
declared tlie room was haunted.’ 

‘ An old house like this would not be com- 
plete wu.thout a haunted room,’ he replied, with 
an answering smile, ‘But I am afraiil rve did 
not talvG over the ghost with tlie rest of the 
furnishings. At least it has not shown itself 
in our time, and the room has been freqiierdly 
occupied.’ 

‘Oil, of course it is only an idle tale ; but 
Dorothy lias a deep-rooted belief in the super- 
natural. I had no idea of it till I told her of 
my engagement, wlien she got into a dreadful 
state about some old curse which, she said, I 
would bring on myself by coming back here.’ 

‘Now you speak of it, I have lieard sometliing 
of it. The Ban of b¥odelok it is called ; but 
it is nonsense of course.’ 

The queen’s room, so called because Queen 
Elizabeth Ixad occupied it, was a large apaviiiient 
on the first floor. Editli had a dim recollection of 
peeping into it when a child, and regarding wiili 
some degree of awe the great bed, with its velvet 
canopy aiul hangings, in which her august 
Majesty had slept. That historical and imjmsing 
piece of furniture had been removed, and tlie 
rooiii, tliough still antique in stylo, wasiurnislieii 
witli <lue regard to inodeiii ideas of eJogiUice 
and comfort. Some ancient tapestry which had 
adoined the %Yalls time of tdie royal visit 

was hung below a rich frieze of carved oak. 
Tlie sides of the deep oriel window were also 
lined with oak, carved in a particularly quaint 
design, w'hicdi had formed part of the decoration 
of an ecelesiastical building, and represciiiod the 
Garden of Eden, with a big serpent coiled round 
the slender stem of a tree, on which grew a 
huge apple. The tree seciined too slight to su|‘>- 
jiovt even the apple, far less the serpent : but 
that was a mere detail to whicli the medieval 
artist had been quite indifferent. 

As Edith, entered the toom. she paused at the 
threshold, for tlie light from the \vesteru side of 
the window fell on'the polislied surface of the 
big apple and the smooth body of the seipent, 
the req-itile’s eyes seeming to have a wicked light 
in them. Bhe wuas startled, as if it were a live 
thing ; but recovering herself in a moment, she 
advanced into the room, saying aloud, ‘Horrid . 
creature ! You are the only thing I don’t like ■ 
here.’ Bhe flung lier lint jnid jacket on the 
chair in .front of the objectionahle work of art, 
and stood for a few minutes at the window, ' 
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watcliiiig tlie deep, ricli orange tints of t lie after- 
glow, ■where the sun had gone clo win 

It was already dusk in the room as she tiirned 
from the fading glories in the west to ring for 
alight and Jier maid, when she pvas arrested in 
tlielict hy the sight of a gray shadow, or rather 
tho misty ontline of a woinan's form, gliding 
from the* door^vay acrt:)ss the room, and lioating 
noiselessly past; •tlien, wdieii it reached the 
arras, it lueitcd away like a vapour. She stood 
in awe-struck sileueo, as if translLxed^^to^ 
spot; hut on hearing dier hnsband’s footsteps 
she called to him in a sharp, excited wiiisper. 

‘What is the matter B he incpiired as he 
hurried in ; tlien, seeing hiB wife’s pale ftice and 
agitated expression, he put his arm round her 
tenderly. 

‘Oil Hubert!^ she said in an a-\?ed voice, ‘I 
have seen the strangest thing. A — a sometliing 
like the. shadow of a woman crossed tlie room 
and vanished by the tapestry there.’ 

‘My darling, it must have beon your own 
shadow, or Dorothy’s ghost stories liave made 
you fanciful and nervous,-' lie said soothingly. 

.‘No, Hubert, it was no fancy, it was like 
a mist ; but I saw it quite plainly as it uiovchI 
slowly [last — as we have s(3en tlic cloudlets do 
across tlic brow of Bon Dina von.’ 

‘ It could only he a ciiMiture your imagina- 
tion,’ he said, with a perplexed, helpless air. 

‘No ; I saw it,’ she repeated, ‘and It vanished 
just there,’ pointing to a corner of tlie room 
opposite the door. 

‘ 'that is the passage to the turret chamber ; ’ 
and, going to the place indicated, lie drew aside 
the tapestry ami revealed the entrance to a 
■ passage, ■ ■ ■ ' 

‘"Where does that lead to? 1 did not know 
a doorway was there,’ she exclaimed in some 
exeitoment. 

‘ Only to a small room. It is in the oldest 
part of the house, and there is no other entrance 
to it except this. But come and investigate,’ 
lie said in a liglitor tone, taking up one of tho 
candles wliicli lie had ligliitMl. 

They passed throngli tlio low arclied dooiuvay 
into a passage some ten feet or so in length, and 
entered a small square room. Its walls were 
very thick, as was seen by the deptli of the long, 
narrow slits which served as windows. It was 
furnished with a wardrobe and a coiqile of old 
'■ OLik chests, and some of Edith’s trunks v/ere 
. standing there, waiting to be unpacked. 

, ^ There are no shadows here, except onr own,’ 
lie saidj Iiolding the light up. 

Edith looked round. ‘No, there is nothing 
. to be seen. It is strange,’ she added, with a 
slight shiver, ‘ that I should have seen the — the 
• apparition go towards this passage wdien I did 
.not know it was there. It .shows that, whatever 
' Jt was, it know its waiy al)out,’ 

, A, Mllvidently. ■ Well, it is a gloomy hole, quite 
a .befitting' retreat for the family ghost, which 




does not seem to be^ on view just at present. 1 
am afraid I must decline to believe that yovu* 
inisty phantom was anything niore than a triek 
of the imagination.’ 

Edith shook her head. 

‘ Don’t say anything about it before Dorothy^ 
slie wlvispered, for tliey could hear lier moving 
akuit in thelbedcliarober. 

‘ Oh no. It would he a triuiirpliant case of 
“I told you so,’’ ’ he replied, with a smile. 

‘We have been investigating, yoti see, 
Dorotliy/ said IMrs Bramwell. ‘I wonder you 
did not tell me of tin's old place.’ 

‘Why, ma’am, I tlioiiglit y<m had known of 
it.’ 

‘ No ; I never heard of it before.’ 

Mr Bramwell went to his dressing-room, and 
Edith proceeded with her toilet. 

‘You told me this room was haunted,’ she 
vsaid after a time. ‘Wiiat was the glio.st sup- 
posed to be like ? ’ 

‘ It was said to be the gliost of Lady TJrsukt/ 

‘ Tlie one wlio lirouglit the curse you told me 
of?’ 

‘ Yes. That is her portrait above the fire- 
place.’ 

j\lrB Bramwell glanced vi]) at it. It nqu’e- 
soiited a. thin, sliarp-fealured lady, willi dark 
laiir and, piercing black eyes. 

SSlie looks tin niqdeasant Siud of [lorson.’ 

‘Hhe lind a hurihlc temper, lliey say. ]\ly 
grandmotho]* used to tell me about her,’ .Dorothy 
replied. 

IMrs Bramwell was silent and Ihoughtfui 
during dinner, Thougli far from superstitious, 
.sho felt disconeerietl by the strange, mist-lilte 
•form she had seen. Her husband looked 
anxiously at her, and could not help think- 
ing of the oiniiiouB curse — though he did not 
attach any real importance to it — which had 
been brought to his recollection that afternoon. 
Somehow he felt very uneasy. 

‘ YY'm are not vexing yoursAf about that misty 
vision of yours?’ he said, when the servants luid 
left the room. 

‘.No, not vexing myself, Imt puzzling over 
it dreadfully,’ .she said, striving to .speak lightly. 

‘M.uch better try to forget it, deare.std 

‘Ah, Hubert, that is easier said than done; 
for I get more inystilieil tho more I try to 
aecoimt for it.’ 

‘The.ii we must treat it us we do a hard 
conundrum — give it up.’ 

When the bright sunshine poured into Imr 
room next morning, Edith found less difiiculqy 
in ‘giving ii[>’ her eflbrfc.B to account for her 
gho.stIy vision, and the impression gradually 
faded from her mind; more especially as slie 
had many other things to oecu]>y her attention, 
A great many preparations Lad ])ecii made all 
over the estate to welcome the newly .married 
coii])le, a welcome wliieli wa.B all the more 
enthusiastic tliat tlm bride wins one of the old 
, ^ [CJmdmaB Nimiher. 
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stock. Tlie Wodeloks, in their latter days, iiad 
not been exemplary as landlords ; yet there was 
something in the name — soine inexplicable bond 
of affinity l:>ctweGn the family and the land and 
the tillers tboreof, some unconscious or instinc- 
tive roiniiiisceiice of feudalism perhaps— wlii cl i 
made the tenantry accord to the daughter of the 
iuiciont race a more enthusiastic greeting than 
tliey would have given to the noblest or 
wealthiest bride the new lord of the soil could 
have In’onght home. The neighbours — the 
county families — were also eager to welcome the 
return of the last of the Wodeloks, and were as 
warm in their congratiiiations as the tenantry 
hod been. In fact, Mr and Mrs Brain Avell were 
so iniicli occupied with visits and entertain- 
ments tliat they hml no time to think of 
mystic sliadows or ominous anatheiiias. 


CHAPTEE YIL 

IIE months sped on haj^pily and 
pleasantly at Wodelok Hall, and the 
sliade of Lady Ursula had not reap- 
peered to disturb the equanimity of 
its mistress. It was now the height 
of summer. Mv and Mrs Thornton and bliss 
l.^emliroke were on a visit, to the Hall, and a 
few friends li!ul been asked to dinner to meet 
tlicni. Tire lamps wore lit in the drawing-room, 
Init the windows wei'e open to admit the cool 
evening air. The ladies, who had not 3 ^et been 
joined by the gentlomon, were discussing some 
questions of family likeness, with special 
reference to Mrs Bram\vell and a certain ances- 
tress of bers. 

bbly dear,’ said bliss Pembroke to lier niece, 
‘haven’t you a set of old miniatures 1 I think 
the portrait I mean is among them.’ 

‘ Oh yes, aunt. Idiey are not yet mounted. 
I have them in ni}’ room,’ 

‘AVoiild yon mind sending for them, dear? I 
should like to show them to Lady Dacre.’ 

I am afraid nobody knows wliero to find 
tliein except Dorothy, and she is in bed with, 
a headache ; hut I will run up for them 
m^rself.’ 

‘ Oh, [ couldn’t think of giving joii so much 
troulile,’ sairl Lady Dacre : but birs Bntmwell 
bad already disappeared. 

Tiiere were no lights in the room ; but the 
twilight still lingered, and it was quite light 
enough to see to open tlie jewel-cabinet, wbicli 
stood in tlie window. oSlie took out the minia- 
tures, locked the cabinet, and was just about 
to retrace her steps wdieii she stopped, €[uite 
terrified, for there in the doorway appeared the 
same mysterious, ghostly form she liad seen Oii 
the night after her arrival at tlie Hall The 
apparition was the same, yet there was a diiier- 
cnce : its outline was more distinct. She could 
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see that its sliadowy garments wore in a fasliion 
of a bygone time, and the eyes loolvcd directly 
at her with something of wild appeal Then it 
glided slowly across the room, and vniiisbed as 
before at the tapestry-covered entrance to tlie 
passage. 

Mrs B].\amwell, shaking in terror, strove to 
call out, but her inoutli felt diy and p.nrched, 
and she could not utter a soiiml AVlion tlie 
spectre had disappeared, however, she paiiially 
recoverod, ami rushing from the room and fdong 
tlio gallery till she re'aclied t],ie sf:aii’case, she 
stooil on the landing for a few niiiniies trying . 
to pull hersrdf together. The gentieiTie.n were 
crossing the hall on tlieir wa}^ to the drau-ing- 
roorn, and the. sound of their cheerful voices 
and Mr Thornton’s genial laugh, came up to her 
%vith a reassuiing eiTect. 

AYlieii tliey had entered she at once 
descended, and, after lielping herself to a glass 
of water in the diniiigu,*ooni, maiuigcd to cuter 
tlie drawing-room with tolerable coinjiosure, 

‘I am afraid, from tlie time I liavc taken 
to find them, you must think I keep my things 
in sad disorder,’ she said, with a smile, as slnv 
laid the miniatures on the table bofor (3 Lady 
].)acro and lier aunt. 

‘My dear Edith, you look dreadfully ].ia]e. 
Is there anytliing tlie matter 'I Are you ill I ’ 
asked bIrs Thornton in a low^ voice. 

‘Oil. no, it is nothing. I wvas a little upset, 
that is oil : but I am all right now,’ slie rejiliefl, 
for she liad resolved not to men Lion wliai; sh(‘ 
had seen till slio could tell her Inisband. 

‘I miderstiuid, dear,’ that lady aus\vercHl, with 
a significant .smile and a little pat on the Imml 
Edith blushcil, wliieli of course coiifirnieil bIrs 
Tlioriitou in lier idea, and saved Kdiitli from 
furtlier questions. 

'When their gmMs had left, ami ]\lr Brain- 
well was going ofi' to the smoking-raonx w.ilh .Tvir 
Thornton, Ids wife touclicd his man, saying. 
‘Don’t be long, xhibert; I have somelbing to 
tell you. I — I am afraid to go up alone.’ 

‘Ah! Afraid, are you, dearest 1 That is iiot 
like you.’ And then soin.ethi.ng in her kme and 
tlie expression of her eyes atruek liim. ‘Is any- 
thing the matter t ’ ho asked quickly. 

‘iliat awdul shadow!’ she wdiispered. ‘I. 
have seen it again.’ 

‘AVlienl Where D 

‘In my own room, just as I sawy it before, 
only more awful Oh Huliort, if yon liutl 
seen those terrible eyes ! ’ She shuddered, and 
covered her face with, her hands. 

‘My poor girl,’ he said, tenderly putting his 
arm round licr, ‘ you are nervous and ill, 1 fear. 

I must semi for the doctor in th.e morning:.’ ^ : 

.‘Oh, nonsense, about the doctor. 1’h.erc is-' 
nothing the matter with me; hut 1 saw it as 
plainly as I see you now. It "was like the 
portrait of Lady Ursula.’ , 

‘Ah, I see. Your eye caught the picture, 
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imd you fancied yon saw her. Imagination 
plays us straaigG tricks soinctiiaes/ 

'It was no illusion, Huhert. If you had 
seen it as I did you would not talk of tricks 
of imagination.’ 

^Ik^rhaps not/ he said, with a smile ; Mnit you 
'Camiot expect me to bcdieve tliat you have seen 
the spirit of an ill-natured old woman who died 
three hundred years ago.’ 

^Ali, yes, I dare say it seems incredible ; hut 
then I have seen it, and you have not. That 
makes <all the difference.’ 

‘Would it not be better to go to another 
room, dear? I see you are still agitated.’ 

‘ Oh no. The servants would be sure to 
think I liad been frightened by the ghost, and 
that would be a fine example to set them. But 
I am not afraid wlien you are with me.’ 

‘Tier gliostly ladyship has been careful to 
keep out of iiiy way so far,’ he replied. 

Mrs Bramwell hail been too nervous ami 
excited to sleep much ; hut the short summer 
night soon passed, and in tlio bright sunslnne of 
the morning it was easier to take a calmer view 
of things. She resolved to keep what she had 
seen a profound secret from oveiy one save 
her husband — a resolution of which ho warmly 
approved, 

‘If the servants hear of it,’ he said, ‘they 
will see a ghost in every corner.’ 

‘ And I am not going to 1 >g frightened out of 
iny room, either,’ slie added. 

‘ That is light, dear. It docs not do to give 
way to idle fancies,’ 

‘How, if you talk of idle fancies, I see our 
first quarrel looming in tlie near future/ she 
vSaid, smiling. ‘I certainly saw sornethijig awful 
— for which I cannot account ; but I am not 
going to run away from it.’ 

‘ Spoken like a lieroine ! Mj dear, I con- 
gratulate you on your courage.’ 

‘It is easy to talk in broad daylight,’ she said, 
witl) a sigh. ‘But wait till the shades of even- 
ing arc gathering, and then’ 

‘Suppfise we have the candles lit before dusk. 
Our ghostly visitor will think twice before she 
trails her shadowy garments through a well- 
lighted room.’ 

‘We can ky it; but I hope her visits -will he 
like those of the angels, few and far between.’ 



CHAPTER YIII. 

OIE summer had faded into autumn, 
and the woods around Wodelok were 
glowing ill a rich harmony of brown- 
and-gold, with here and there a touch 
, ^ of bright crimson. The glory was 
•fleeting fast, however, for the falling loaves which 
kept the gardeners so busy in the avenue and in 
the park told of the near approach of wdnter. 


In preparation for tlie hunting season, hir 
Bramwell had to go to a place at a considerable 
distance from the Hall to look at some horses. 
He was to ho absent for two days. 

‘"Perliaps it would be iis well if you would 
make 1 )orothy sleep in yonr room, in case your 
shadowy friend, the Lady lirsula, should lake 
advantage of my aljseiiGo to jiay you a visit,’ he 
liad said to liis wife before leaving. 

‘Why, Huliort, I believe you are more ner- 
vous than I am.’ 

‘Hot at all. I should like extremely io make 
the mysterious lady’s aequaintanco ; but she 
won’t show when I am present. Perhaps my 
lineage is loo humbli? to bring me under ilio 
notice of her aristocratic glioslship.’ 

His wife laugbed and said she was not at all 
afraid ; but slio would not mind having Dorothy 
with her. It was loncdy so far away from the 
rest of the honseliold. 

There was cmiainly nothiiig in llic appearance 
of tlie room to cause nervousness wln?n IMrs 
Bramwell and her maid retired hu the night, 
A bright lire was blazing merrily in the anqde 
tiroi>laco. The lamps were lit, and the wliole 
aspect of the room was Unit of cheerful and 
i linxiuh^irs comfort. 

‘You are not afraid io sleep in tlie liannied 
room, are you, Dorothy ? ’ her mistress asked, 
with a smile. 

‘I don’t see wliy I should he .afraid if you 
arc not,’ was the reply. ‘Besides, ghosts nc?ver 
appear to more tlian one ]iersuu at a time.’ 

‘So you think there is safety in numbersP 

]\Irs Bnimwell put on her pretty white dress- 
ing-gown and loosened th.e nbiindaiit waves of 
her soil luown hair, which Ilorotliy proc-eeded 
to brush, mistress and maid chatting clieerfnily 
the while. 

Presently Tlrs Bramwell spoke of some inci- 
dent of their recent visit to Einavon, whence 
they had just returned, the mention of the 
place recalling some interesting rmniniscmicos, 
ami she was silent for a while, gazing at 
the dancing flnmes with a happy smile on her 
lips. 

‘Dorotliy,’ she said at last, looking up* at iho 
kindly face of lier maid, ‘do you remember 
when we wove at Einavon, a year ago, tbai. I 
told you I was going to marry Mr Bramvcell, 
and that you wept and begged me to give Idm 
up ? How foolisli you weie, Dolly ! It was 
all because of some silly old wives’ fable, I 
remember.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps I was foolish. There arc no 
Wodeloks now, so the curse must have fallen 
to the groiiml’ 

‘Quite true, Dolly. I have done with the 
name, and I hope also with the bad luck which 
you say attends it, for I am sure tliorc is no 
happier wife in the world.’ 

As she uttered the last words, in low tender 
tones, a cold rush of air blew over her, lifting 
[ Chrwimm Numher. 
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the hair from lier forehead and fluttering the 
ribbons at lier neck, 

Dorothy became pale to the lips, and the 
brush fell from her hamL 

^ 'Where can the wind have come from 1 ’ cried 
Mrs Bramweil, vstarting up. 'Some door or 
window must bo open.’ She tried to speak 
unconcernedly, but was trembling visibly. 
Hevertheless she, walked to the window, but 
found it close shut, and the door was also 
fastened. They looked at the passage in the 
corner, but neither of them had the courage 
to penetrate to the room beyond. 

'Ho draught could come from there, so we 
need not trouble to look ; though you never can 
tell where a puff of wind may come from in an 
old house like this,’ observed the mistress. 

Dorothy made no reply; hut her mistress 
talked on with assumed carelessness as she 
finished undressing. ‘How we must he quiet 
and try to go to sleep,’ she said as she laid her 
head on the pillow. ' Good-night, Dolly.’ 

' Good-niglit, ma’tim,’ replied the faithful 
attendant as she also lay down. 

Dorothy could not sleep. That icy breath, 
coming just as lier mistress spok<3 of her great 
lianpiness, filled her witlx dread. 

' It is unlucky to talk of being perfectly happy. 
It is tempting Providence,’ she thought. 

Soon she knew by the sound of soft, 
regular breatliing that Mrs Bramweil was fast 
asleep. Dorothy herself lay wide-eyed and rest- 
less, her pulses throbbing audibly as the hours 
dragged on, for she could riot help connecting 
that c(jld brealli with the curse of the Wodeloks, 
and felt convinced that it was a warning that 
the curse was still ].)oteiit for evil. Her Ixeart 
•\vas wrung with grief and dismay as slie thought 
who might he the next victim. ' Oh, niy dear, 
dear mistress ! ’ she said inaudibly, sitting up in 
bed, and looking across at the sweet face lying 
in calm repose on the pillow ; ' if I only saw 
yon through your trouble,’ Then it .seemed as 
if some malevolent spirit hissed into her car 
the old ghastly distich she had often heard long 
ago: , 

With the cradle bring bier and pall : 

Death comes with birtli to Wodelok Hall. 

Alas, how often had the ominous Avarnixig come 
true ! She buried her face in the pillow and 
wept silent, bitter tears. 

By-and-by Dorothy also slept. 

The cheerful glow from the fire was gone, 
and only a comfortless heap of white ashes left, 
when tile first gray streaks of dawn stole into 
the room. -Mrs Bramweil opened her eyes and 
lay drowsily looking at the big apple among the 
oak carvings at the window ; its polLslied surface 
caught the rays of light and made it distinctly 
visible against the dim background. Suddenly 
she felt wide awake. Turning her head in 
obedience to an irresistilde impulse, she again 
saw that gray, shadowy form glide from the 
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direction of the doorway ; but instead of crossing 
to the passage as on former occasions, it ap- 
proached the window, laid a semi-transparent 
hand on the apple, and gave it a twist ; then, 
still with its hand on the apple, it turned towards 
her. 

^ Ihough objects in the room were hardy 
distinguishable in. the .faint light, Mrs .Bramweil 
saw the face quite clearly. The features were 
those of Lady Ursula, and the eyes wore such, 
an expression of horror, anguish, and dcs[>air 
as almost froze her blood wlxeii tlxeir ]>iereing 
gaze was fixed upon lier, as if in appeal. Blie 
did not know how long this lasted. It miglit 
have been minutes ; it might have b(:*,eri only 
seconds. She tried to turn away h(.‘r eyes, 
but was as helpless as a bird' under the 
fascinating spell of a serpent. She endeavoiirod 
to call out, but was unable to utter a sound. 
Then the fgure threw its arms abovix its liead 
with a gesture of hopeless agony, and fell on the 
iloor. 

The spell was now broken, and Mm Emiii- 
well’s terrified shrieks instantly roused her 
attendant, who sprang up and rushed to hca’ 
side., . 

' What is the matter ? ’ Dorothy exclaimed. 

'There ! There! Don’t you see her ?’ cried 
heiMnistress, who, wuth staring eyes, was pointing 
to the floor in front of the ivindow. 

' There is nothing tliere. You must have 
been, dreaming,’ said Dorothy soothingly. 

' (Jh, liej;' eyes ! Those dreadful eyo.s 1 ’ nnd 
Mrs Bramweil covered her own eyes ivith her 
liands and shuddered. 

'Wliat has frightened you? Come, tell your 
own old. inirsie, dear,’ .said the good woman, 
putting lier arms round 1 . 101 ’ mistress, and 
speaking in the soothing tones wii.li wlricb. slie 
had been accustomed to comfort licr in her 
childish trouW 

' Gh Doily ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Bmmweli, throw- 
ing her arms round tlio woman’s neck, ' it vras 
Lady Ursula, Slxc looked at ilio as a lost soul 
might look. Oli, shall I ever forget that loolc 'I ’ 
aiui slie trembled and shook so that Dorothy 
was seriously alarmed. 

'Don’t take on so. It was only a dream. 
Bee, there is nothing nor nobody here;’ ami slje 
u'ent and drew aside the curtains to let in the 
morning light. 

'Ho," Dorothy, it vras no dream. I s-awMier 
as plainly as I see you now. She came from 
the door, and walked across to the windorv — 

and then 0 merciful God! what can it 

mean?’ She throw herself on the pillow in a 
violent fit of sobbing. 

' ]\Iercy on us ! What is to be done ? ’ 
exclaimed Dorothy, almost beside herself with 
anxiety and tex’ror, for she saw in Ixer mistress’s 
dream or vision, a confirmation of tb(3 fears 
which had liaiiuted her iluring the past niglit. 
It seemed another foreboding of doom to her 
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beloved mistress, and lier heart quaked witbiii 
her. But the brave, loving soul crushed down 
her own grief arid terror, and sought witli 
sootliing words and kindly ministrations to 
restore her mistress to composure. Slie ran and 
ordered the tire to he lit and some tea — that 
panacea for all feminine troubles— to be brought, 

By-and-by, when Mrs Brain well grew a iittle 
more composed, she was able to tell exactly 
wdiat hud occurred. 

Wlicn she had described what she had seen 
that morning, she added, ‘ It is not the lirst 
time. I ha’\'e seen that figure twice before ; 
but this time it was far more distinct and 
terrible. It appeared as if there ^vere some 
awful thing* it wished me to know. Oh Dolly ! 
what can it iiieanl What dreadful thing is 
going to happenW 

‘ The good God will protect you. We are all 
in His hands,’ said Dorothy, and the tears she 
could not restrain rolled down her cheeks. 

« 1 — I cannot bear to look at the picture,’ said 
Mrs Bramwoil, with a swift glance up at the 
portrait of Lady Ursula on the panel over the 
fireplace. “Its eyes seem to be aiwmys following 
me. It is a pity we cannot take it dowur ; but 
*wc could have it covered up— “couldn’t wed’ 

“Would it not be better to take another 
room *?’ suggested, Dorothy. 

‘ Perhaps it would he as Avell, at least for the 
present.’ 

“The pink one in the rvest corridor ■would 
be bright and cheerful for you. Shall I tell 
Bimmonds to get it prepared 1’ 

“Yes, do. I tliiuk if I could get away from 
those haunting eyes I might sleep.’ 

The excitement of the morning had culininated 
in a racking headache, and Jilrs Bramw^^^ could 
only throw herself on the bed in the pink room, 
thankful to he away from Lady Ursula and her 
haunting eyes. 


? CHAPTER IX. 

S the time •when licr hushand wars 
expected to return drew near, Mrs 
Bramwmll came down to receive him, 
tiiough hardly able to stand. 

“ What has happened, Edith ? Are 
you illP he exclaimed, looking anxiously at 
her pale cheeks atid the dark circles uirder Iier 
eyes. 

. *I have a dreadful headache, and I did not 
.sleep well.’ 

; ■ I ■ IjDpe the gray shadow^ did not disturb 
,vyour slumbers P he said, sitting dow’n and 
’ putting his arm round her. 

“ Oil Hilbert 1 don’t laugh, please. I did see 
it It ivas more awful than over. This has 
been a dreadful day. I have longed every 
minute for your return, that I might tell you;’ 


and si le laid her head on his shoulder and gave 
way to a fit of Bobbing. 

lie wa s greatly alarmed, and ■would b ai’^e rung 
for Dorotby, but slie prevented him. Then 
she strove to compose herself, and in broken 
sentences related tlie events of the morning. 

“My dear EditlqMie said, kissing her forehead, 
“you have been dreaming. Tlie Lady Ursula’s 
portrait is at the bottom of the whole thing. 
I shall Iiave it taken out or painted over.’ 

B1ic 3 shook lier liead. 

“ Why, darling, what else can it be L You 
have been tliinking of the stoiy of her death, 
and dreamt you saw it all.’ 

“ The story of her death U 

“ Yes. You know slie was found lying on the 
floor dead.’ 

“ In that room, did you say ? ’ 

“ Yes, just in front of the window. Of course 
you know the story.’ 

“I never heard of it till tins moment,’ she 
replied excitedly. “ Who told you about it T 

“I heard it from the old rector. He was well 
up in the family history of the Mhideluks.’ 

“Did you hear anything more about lierU 

“Xotlung except that she was in the lialifc 
of wandering in and out of the queen’s room. 
AYu know the royal visit was made in lier 
time. 1 dare >say she 'was deeply impressed witli 
the honour, like Lady l^iargaret Beilenden in 
Scott’s novel. Yery likely she was a tritlc mad 
in her latter days. She ivas uii awful tartar, 
if all tales bo tfue.’ 

He began to thiidv bA^/had made a blunder 
in meutioiiiitg the b^geiM^ for his wife sat U|) 
listening whiie he spoke, with iliished eheek.s 
and a look of intense interest. But there 
was one circunistauce he withheld. He did 
not tell her thal Lady Ur iv as often heard 

miitteriiig tlie words wliich laid been Tuuided 
down us the curse of the Wodeloks. 

“My dear Edith,’ he said, Mlie thing admibs 
of a perfectly natural explanation. You must 
have heard the story ivlien a cliildj mid it 
may liave lain dormant in yonr mind till 
recalled in your dream. Due uftou ln'ars of 
such things.’ 

O'.' . ■ . 

“Xo, no, Hubert, 1 never Iieard a -word of it 
before, and yet I sa.w lier fall doum Ju^t where 
you say she was found dead.’ She was .silent 
for a lew moments, and then proceeded in a 
solemn voice : “ Hubert, I am c( 3 rttiiu the poor 
lady must have died with some awful secret on 
her mind, or even some fearful crime. It might 
well he from her look of despair.’ 

“My dear Edith, you surely are not serious 
in thinking that ivhat you have seen was really 
the disembodied spirit of a poor mad woman 
who died hundreds of years ago. The thing is 
altogether preposterous and simply incredible.’ 

“ Ah, Hubert ! it is easy to talk. A^ou did 
not see her.’ She shuddered and wrung her 
hands nervously. After a pause she proceeded : 
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* dream — let us call it so if you lilce— has 

been strangely corroborated Ijy what you have 
told me. And now, dearest, I waiit you to 
Imniour iny fancies so far as to examine tlie 
wood carving round that ap]de. 1 am sure the 
key to Lady Ursula^s secret lies there,’ 

‘Cortainiy, I will do as you wish; though I 
do not ex])ect any result to follow.’ 

‘Hever mind. Result or not, it will prove 
wlictlier I fim riglit or wrong. But, mind, it 
must be no perfunctory examination. I must 
know Avbat is behind that carving, even if you 
have to take it all down.’ 

Mt shall be done. But I hope you do not 
want me to start to it at oiice ; for, to tell the 
truth, I am more. Interested in the question of 
dinner at present.’ 

^ How seliish of 3ne not to think of it ! 
But I am afraid I cannot join you to-night. 
My head still aches dreadfully.’ 

He was more disturbed by what his wife had 
told liini than he cared to show. Hot that ho 
for one moment believed in the ghost. It was 
all a dream, though a strangely real one. 

As he went down to dinner ‘The Ban of the 
Wodeloks’ kept sounding in his ears, and a 
ghastly rhyme he had heard in connectioii with 
it Hashed into his mind : ‘ Death comes with 
birth to A7odelok Hall.’ He felt as if the air 
were full of voices whispering it. Though he 
swore in angry impatienee at the inforiial non- 
sense, he could not hanisli the fear that illied. 
Ids heart because of it. 

He liad but an indirferent appetite for dinner ; 
ami when he had finished lie sent a message to 
Dorothy that if her mistress could spare her lie 
should like to see her in his study. 

In a few minutes she canio, looking, as lie 
could not help noticing, almost as ill as her 
mistress did. He pushed a chair towards her 
and motioned to her to sit down. 

‘ I \vas sorry to see your mistress so ill when I 
returned,’ he began abru|:)tly. 

‘It was no wonder, sir,’ she said, shaking lier 
head. 

‘ Don’t you tliink it strange that she should 
be disturbed liy a dream?’ 

Mt was no dream, sir.’ 

‘How do you know? You did not see any- 
thing yourself ? ’ 

‘Ho, I saw nothing, for I was asleep till her 
screams awoke me. I really thought slie would 
•go out of her liiiiid. She was fair erased with 
fright,’ 

‘I did not know she was so nervous and 
•excitable.’ 

‘Ho more she is, sir. She is as sensible 
•a lady as ever I saw, and never showed any 
nervousness before; but she should never have 
slept in that room. I warned her against it 
•at first.’ 

‘ What absolute bosh ! What did you talk 
about last night? Surely you did not, tell her 
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any conibimdcd nonsense about tlie room boino' 
haunted?’ 

‘I never nicoiiioned such things. We spoke 
of the happy time she had spent at Einavon; 
and then she talked of you, sir, and said she 
did not behove there was a happier w'ile in the 
world; and just as she spoke a cold wind as if 
from a vault blew on us. It made my flesh 
creep. Oh, my poor, dear mistress ! All this is 
hut a foresliadowing of her (loom. The curse of 
tlie Wodeloks is about to fall.’ 

‘ What do you mean? AVhat wild idea is tliiB 
you have got into your head ? ’ 

She laid her arms on the table, bowed her 
head on her hands, and gave way to a hurst of 
weeping. ‘ Oh, my sweet mistress,’ she sobbed, 
Avliy did you ever come to AYodelok V 

For some minutes only her sobs were heard, 
while her master sat with pale, compressed lips, 
as if he were turned to stone. 

‘Come, come, Dorothy, this will never do. 
You must try to control yourself.’ 

‘Ah, yes, sir, I will try ; l.)iit my licewt is like 
to break. I have cared for her and loved her. 
since she was born and her own mother died, as 
she will ’ 

‘ For God’s sake, woman, hold your tongue 1 
Do you want to drive me mad ? ’ and ho strode 
up and down the room like one distracted, 

‘Foi’give mo, sir,’ she said, struggling with her 
emotion ; ‘ Imt 1 could not help it, aiul I vvould 
not have her see me break dowm for tlic woihl. 
Ob, sir 1 let us trust in the good God, and liope 
that tlie curse may be lil'ted after all.’ 

When l)orQthy liad left the vSiiidy, Mr 
Bramwell called to a scjrvant to come with a 
light, and went upstairs to e.:uvinino the carving, 
determined either to he at the bottom of the 
mystery or ]nove lliat there was no iin-'stery ts;> 
solve. 

‘Harris,’ he said, ‘Jiuld the candle hero. J 
wisli to examine tliis carving.’ 

Harris held tlie light as directed, marvelling 
much what his master was up to as he turned 
and twisted and tugged at the big apyle iii the 
carving ; w^hile the ])olislied eyes of the sei'iiciit, 
catching the light, seemed to le-er mockingly at 
his futile exertions. 

At last iVfr Brauuvell wrenched away a portion 
of the W'oodwork by main force, revealing a small 
recess behind, to which the piece of carving in 
his hands had formed tlie opening. 

It -was an irregularly shaped piece, and had 
been fitted into the tracery so cunningly as to 
defy detection. He ]uit his hand ijito the 
aperture behind, and drew out a roll of papers 
yellow’- wdth age, and covered' with small, neat 
calligraphy in faded ink. 

His amixEement at tills stiuugc corruboratioii 
of his wife’s dream, or vision, as she preferred to 
call it, was extreme. It was quite opposed to 
all his most cherished convictions tu believe 
that the secret recess whore these papers wera 
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coiiceiiled liad been iiidictited by a being from 
another world ; but indicated it Inid been, in 
a most unaccountable maiiiier. Tt recalled tlie 
Scri[)tare narratives: < And ])eliold it was rcveuied 
to her ill a dream.’ He took up tlio papers. 
They at least were tiingiblo, and, so far as a 
cursory glance could show, were {.piite decipher- 
able. " It was possible that they might contain 
the elucidation of the mystery, which both 
pimzled and irritated him. 

Having satisfied himself that the recess was 
now empty, lie took up the papers and retired 
to his study, wdiere he set liimsolf diligently 
to their per-siial The somewhat crabbed hand- 
writing and arcliaic orthography made the task 
rather difficult ; but lie hecamo so iutce’ested in 
the narrative contained in the manuscript, "wliich 
had come into liis hands so strangely, that he 
read on to the end. 


CHArXER X. 

S TUB M A N U S C K 1 P T. 

, URSULA WODELOK, being Jiauiitcd 
by remorse for a secret crime wliicli 1 
did commit, do here, for the easeiiieiit 
of my guilty soul, set down in mine own 
handwriting the true story of my sia. 
‘My coii.sin Wilfrid Wodelok was next lieir 
after me to AVodelok Hall and the broad lauds 
appertaining thereto. .His parents had bulb 
died while he was yet a cliild, and my father 
brought liiin hither and made him as Iris own 
son. I was my father’s only child, and heiress 
to all his possessions .save only Blcveliiirst 
G-raoge, which, with the few acre.s of park-land 
around it, was all that wouL.l go with the title 
to Wilfrid ; but that mattered not, for my father 
willed that Wilfrid and I should weA when we 
wei’e of a litting age, so that the lands sliouhl 
still go with the title. 

‘I was three years older than my cousin, and 
had felt like an elder sister tinvai’ds liim, when 
he was first brought to the Hall, a fair-haired, 
prattling boy. We had known from the time wo 
were children that we were to marry wlieu we 
were grown up, and we ofttinies played at ].>eing 
husband and wife. AYheri I commanded Wilfrid 
to do this or that, as, being the elder, I was wont 
to do, he would say, “Nay, Mistress LLsula, I 
^ ; am thy husband and the master. ’Tis mine to 
command, and thine to obey,” And thereupon 
we would cjiiarrel, as children will, 

‘ As we grow older we seldom spoke of the 
time -when we should Aved ; for I loved Wilfrid, 
but. I hid my love in mine heart, as a modest 
maiden should, till he to whom her love is given 
shall woo her. But, alas I AA^ilfrid was “ kind 
ever, loving never.” He had grown up tall and 
ImudsomGj and his blue eyes sparkled Avith mirth, 


for lio w’as of a gay humour. His hair was 
bright g<dd, and Ids face was fair as a summer 
morning, while mine, alack 1 was dark as a 
winter’s cloud. \\\i rode forth together with 
hawk on wrist, but he cared not to stay by my 
bridle-rein ; ami as I and nij maidens sat togetlier 
in the great hall in the evenings, busily plying 
our needles on the tapestry for the bridal 
chamber, ho never placed his stool near my 
tabouret and talked softly, as lovers are wont ; 
] 3 ufc would laugh and jest with my maidens, and 
would ofttimes whi.spcr to them ns I sang to my 
lute, and my heart would he filled with a groat 
rage of anger and jealousy. Alas ! ho knew not 
how my lieart yearned ibr his love. 1 wa.ndd 
have given all the wealtli that ever .should ])e 
mine for the sweet a.ssiiranco that ho cared for 
me. 

‘ When AVilfrid had reached man’s estate my 
father spoke of the wedding. “ A'Ve must have 
gay doings at sucli a. joyful time,” he .said; 
“and it is meet that we begin to prejaire.” 

‘ “ Tis n(')t winter yet. Didst thou not say 
’t would not he till the Christma.s revels begin 1” 
AAAlfrid replied. 

‘ “ Meibiiiks then art l)ut a laggard lover,” my 
father answiwed, frowning. 

‘“Nay, unde; no man is in linste to |mt his 
neck in the halter. Thou knowcest Ursula hath 
a proud tiunper, and will so order mo that 1 must 
do her bidding, or, itiuiTy 1 ] sliall .sulier for’t.” 

‘Ho spoke ill a light, jesting tone; but I saw 
my father’s clioler ri.sing*. I was stung to the 
tpiiek, and angry tears rose t('» luy eyes, and as I 
' turned a.side to hide tliem AVilfrid .said, “AATas it 
not so, Ursula, in our diildidi games 1 Thou 
didst ever command ; ’twas mine to obey, lost 
there slioiild be the begiiining of strife. But 
perdiance ^vo may pull togetlier in time — eh 
AVhat sayest thou, fair cousin'?” 

‘“Why should we seek to pull togetheid” I 
answered in anger. “Wiiy should [ wild one 
who scorns my love? Tlie smiles i>f the nioanost 
serving- Avench are more to thee than mine. 
Tliou Avilt Aved me fur tlie broad lands of 
Wodelok ; but Avere I portiunless 1 might sing, 
‘Hi, lio, for a hushand ! ’ for all Wilfrirl 
AVodelok Avouhl care.” 

‘Then my father rose up in angler and smote 
the talile with hi.s staff. 

‘“Tell me,” he cried, “is this true, Wilfrid? 
Have you <lared to trille AAoth thy cousin Ursula? 
An it be so, thou may.st go packing, and starve 
on Stevehurst Grange an thou Avilt.” 

‘ Then AVilfrid also became angry, for Ids anger 
ever came sAvift as summer lightning, and as 
quickly Avent. Ho AAms bold ami feailess in his 
Avrath, and ansAAmred Avith a light, mocking laugh, 
“ Softly, softly, good uncle. The bargain Avas 
none of my making. I am Aviliing to obey thee, 
as I hiiYQ said. AA^hat more AAomldst thou? 
Love Avill come at no man’s bidding, nor, me- 
thinks, Avas it mentioned, in the bond.” 
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you dare flout lier to my faceT^ 
cried my father, choking with rage ; and then 
—oh! how shall I write what followed his 
face became purple, he reeled, and fell in a ht. : 
Wilfrid rushed forward, raised him from the 
floor, where he had fallen, and loosed his ruff. 

' “ Leave him,” I cried. 'Tis you who have 
done this.” 

‘ Forgive me, Ursula. I spake hut in jest, 
and I meant not to cross his humour. I an- 
swered him unthinkingly. Oh, a malison upon 
me! that I have injured my best friend, my 
second flither, and have brought this evil on 
him, ingrate that I am! Make these varlets 
run for a leech. Mayhap if he were hied he 
might recover,” 

‘ While he spake he raised my father in his 
arms, and bade the serving-men help to carry 
him to his chamber. The leech came, and ail 
was done that could he thought of ; but all of 
no avail. He never recovered from liis swoon, 
nor did he speak any word. Wilfrid and I 
watched beside him all night, for in my great 
soriTTw I remembered not my anger against my 
cousin. Love and jealousy were alike forgotten 
as I lieard my father’s breathing grow fainter 
and fainter ; and just as the day was breaking 
his eyelids quivered for a moment, his breath 
came in short gasps, and then ail was over. 

need not write of the next few weeks. 
Gloom and sorrow fell upon the household. 
The funeral, with all its pomp and state, was 
over, and iny dear father had been laid at rest 
in the vault among his ancestors. Wilfrid 
still remained at Wodelok Hall. His manner 
to me was gentle and deferential. He spoke 
with sorrow and remorse of his untoward speech 
which had evoked my father’s anger and brought 
on his fit. My heart had softened towards him, 
for I saw that his sorrow was deep and sincere, 
and my grief had made me forgiving, and I 
S|mke gently to him. 

‘ “ Yex not thyself so sorely, Wilfrid,” I said ; 
“ the blame was not thine alone, ’Twas my 
words which first kindled my father’s wrath 
against thee.” 

Ah, would that we could recall our rash 
words !” he said sadly. 

‘ After my father’s death I became the ward 
of the Queen’s Majesty till such time as my 
marriage should be completed; and %vhen the 
first months of mourning were oyer I was sent 
for to attend Her Majesty at her Court in 
London. Before I left Wodelok I said to 
Wilfrid, who was to remain and keep ail things 
in order there, ‘‘Thou wilt surely come to 
Court, Wilfrid, and make thine obeisances to 
the Queen’s Grace, as is thy duty, and inform 
me, thy liege lady, how it fares at Wodelok?” 

‘ “That will I right gladly,” he made answer; 
and hope sprang up anew in my heart, and I 
thought, “How sure he will love me, and will 
long to bring me hack to Wodelok as his bride.” 
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‘Months passed, and still Wilfrid came not. 
Sometimes my royal mistress would observe, 
“ When is the gay bridegropm coming, Ursula ?” 

‘“There is no haste,” I would answer, “and 
Wilfrid hath many things to do at Wodelok.” 

‘When many more months Imd passed, my 
royal mistress again spake to me of Wilfrid. 

‘“Ursula,” she said, “it might be W(3li for 
thee to go down to Wodelok and see what this 
laggard lover of thine is about.” 

‘“If it please your Majesty, I will go to 
Wodelok,” I made answer. “There be many 
things it were well I should see to ; but I w^aiit 
no unwilling bridegroom.” 

‘ “ Ha ! there speaks the pride of thy race ; 
but wed him or not as thou wilt, keep the 
power in thine own hands, and bend not to his 
will in all things,” 

‘“And yet, methinks,” I made reply, “a 
woman must needs submit to her husband. 
Where she gives her love, she willingly giveth 
her obedience.” 

“‘That is well, if thou art sure that the man 
truly loves thee ; hut if lie only loves the 
wealth and power that thou canst give him, 
then, marry ! let him take the second place, and 
be thou the man in thine own house,” said the 
Queen, laughing bitterly.’ 


CHAPTER XL 
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my return to Wodelok my cousin 
^ received me joyfully, and lie gave 

me siicli an account of his steward- 
ship as could not fail to . satisfy 
me. Wilfrid \vas even hamlsoxner 
than he had been ■when I left the Hall t%TO 
years ago. He was tall and strong. His eyes, 
which once were full of careless mirth, now 
wore a more thoughtful look; but his mouth 
under his fair moustache had still the blight 
smile I knew so well. 

‘ Ere I had returned home I had essayed to 
pluck his image from my heart,, but, ah me! my 
heart was as -wax, and melted in the sunshine 
of his presence. And tnily, he -was more kind 
and attentive than he was wont to be, and 
sought in all things to please me. 

‘ Since I had returned to Wodelok, Wilfrid 
had at divers times been absent for a day. 
Riding forth at early morn, he did not return 
till late at night. When I asked him whitlier 
he had gone, lie answered, “ Oh, only on affairs 
concerning the more distant parts of the lands ; ” 
but inethought he liked not to be questioned. 

‘At length it was told me that Sir Wilfrid 
was wont to ride towards Ealswith Manor, 
where dwelt Sir Simon Waldron; that his 
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daughter, Mistress Edith, had now grown to be 
a beautiful young maiden; and, further, that 
Sir M’^ilfrid and she •were often seen wuin dering 
in the chase together. A sharp pain smote loy 
heart, and the fires of jealousy again awoke 
within me, and hitter anger that ilfrid should 
have so deceived me — that I, IJrauia of M^ode- 
lok, slioiild be slighted and sconicd for the sal-je 
of a pert moppet with her doll face ! Yet a 
hope lingered in my heart that perchance it was 
not true, I could not hear to think him false 
to me, sol met him as if all were -well; but I 
would take means to discover the truth ; and if 
Y^lfrid Wodelok wen3 indeed a traitor to me, 
then let him look to himself. He should know 
the vengeance of a -woman scorned. 

AYeeks passed, and Sir AYilfrid still had 
business in the more distant parts of the estate : 
and I discovered without doubt that he rode 
out to meet Edith AYaldron, that they spent 
long hours together in the forest, and that they 
parted wdth kisses and fond eml)racements. 

^ Tlien another rumour reached me ; a 
rumour of treasonable plots against tlie life of 
the Queeids Majesty anti the peace of tlie realm. 
It was one of the plots devised by the friends 
of the Queen of Scotis, wdio had for some years 
been a prisoner in England. Our enemies in 
France, uniting with those of the Eomish faith 
in England, essayed to slay our gracious Sove- 
reign, place the Scottish Queen on tlie throne, 
and restore the ancient form of religion. 
Sir Simon AYaldron of Ealswith -was deeply 
implicated in the plot. He was a Catht)lic at 
heart, though he dared not openly 811037 liis 
faith, for heavy penalties ivere indicted cm those 
3yho practised the proscribed religion. His pro- 
perty lay near the seashore, where there 3Yas a 
bay, and where it 37as expected the Erencli 
forces under the Duke of Alva might he secretly 
landed. The conspiracy 3vas discovered before 
a rising took place. There \YaB a sudden visit 
to Ealswith Manor, some treasonable papers 
3yer0 found, and poor Sir Simon, wdio had been 
hut a tool in. the hands of more guilty con- 
spirators, 3vas taken prisoner aiicl lodged in the 
Castle of Winchester, Amongst the’ names of 
those implicated in the plot ivas that of Sir 
Wilfriil \Yodelok. He had disappeared from 
the Hall on the first liint that the conspiracy 
3yas discovered, and no one could tell 3 vhither 
lie .had betaken himself. 

‘H could not believe that TYilfrid v^as a 
traitor ; but he may have thought to win favour 
■ lyith Sir Simon by joining the enterprise, and 
T ivas firmly persuaded that it 3vas love and not 
treason that first led him into the company of 
- the conspirators, blow, alas! that plea ivoiild 
avail liim little. His secret visits to Ealswith, 
..3ybcre .'tlie conspiracy was hatched, ivoidd ho 
, held a sufficient proof of his guilt. He was noiv 
an. attainted fugitive, -witli a price set on his 
. head, and should he be taken, tliat head 3 vould 



soon be laid on tlie “ wooden pillow " ivhere so 
many had perished. Alas tliat all this should 
he for the sake of a girl— a fair-faced moppet of 
a girl 1 lYhat fools men can he I 
dAt Ealswith Manor all confusion and 
despair. Latly lYaldron and ^^fistress Edith 
were lodged in the house of one of their 
vassals ; and I caused this lioiise to he 33mtch(Ml, 
for where tlie honey is, thitlier ivill the bee 
come, sooner or later. 

It 3 vas late autumn, and the nights closed in 
early, when it W'as told me that a 11 gu re, as of 
a man bent double 33 d tli age and 33U’apped in a 
long loose garment, 33^as seen to approach the 
Ivlanor at nightfall and ask alms. When lie 
departed, Mistress Edith stole out and met him 
in the forest. I had little doultt 33dio tlie 
ancient mendicant 33^18, and I 3vas resolved to 
see him and tax him 33ith Ids perfiily. 

AIj page, Perkyn Barfoot, 3?as slippery as 
an cel, cunning as a fox, and faithful 3vithal as 
a dog to the hand that feeds him. He it 3vas 
3vho had brought me news of Sir Y^ilfrid, and 
under liis guidance I 33’as minded to go to the 
trysting-place in the forest 3vhere the. lovers 
33’'ere 3vont to meet. ’T33mTdd liave been rasli 
and soinewdiat dangerous to ride in mine 03vn 
proper person after niglitfall, and so far from 
mine 033 m domains, attended by only one pnge. 
Mane enterprise being secret, and there being 
a tempting price on tlia head of Sir Wilfrid, I 
dared not trust my serviiig-raeTL I therefore 
disguised myself in the garments my cousin had 
left liehind 3vhon he redo forlli on this hapless 
eiiterpiise, 'We rude to the borders of the 
forest, and Perkyn left our horses at tlic hut 
of a 3voodeutter. From thence 3ve 33'ent on till 
3ve came to a great oak, i^diere my page said the 
beggar and iiie lady 3 vere 33 'out to meet. The 
branches 3vere lo33^, and I climbed up and laid 
myself along one of the lo3V spreading houghs, 
33diGre I 3vns coinpietcly concealed, and yet so 
near that I could liear every 33 ’ord that might ]>o 
spoken under the tree. I then hade Perkyn 
retire and conceal liirnself at a little distance 
till I should call liim. 

Mt 3vas not kmg ere I Iteard a crackling 
among the hruslnvood ; then 1 lieheld the dim 
outline of a man s form approacliiiig. He came 
and leant against the trunk of the tree just 
beneath. 33diere I lay concealed on my leafy 
perch. Ho 3Yaited silently, except for a quick 
sigh U03V and then. Tliere was no doubt that 
it 33 ms my cousin, and though I could not see 
him 3\d).ere he stood in the deep shado33q I could 
ha3re touched him, he 3vas so near. In spite of 
my jealousy and 3vrongs, my heart 3vent out 
in pity to3Vards him ; so liandsomo, so maTily, 
albeit so daring and so rash. Alas, alas, that 
thou shouldst be brought to such a plight as 
this ! 

^ At length a great deerhound suddenly came 
bounding forward and leapt ux->on Sir Wilfrid 
[Ohi^istmas Number, 
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with a hark of joyful recognition. Then a 
girlish figure emerged from the surrounding 
shadows, and he sprang towards her, exclaiming, 
sweet Edith, thou art here at last 1 Why 
hast thou tarried so long? The ininutes seem 
like hours when waiting for thee, sweetheart ; ” 
and then came the sound of rapturous kisses. 

^In a moment all my feelings of tenderness 
ami pity were turned to hate and jealousy. I 
had been slighted, deceived, and scorned for 
this girl. Had he not been gentle, kind, and 
loving all these months after my return to 
Wodelok? Yet all the wdiile he was hut playing 
Y/itli me : laughing, mayhap, at my foolish fond- 
ness, and thinking it a fine jest. I lay clenching 
my hands in the effort to subdue my passion, 
for I dared not move lest I should be dis- 
covered. 

* “I will he revenged; I will be revenged,” I 
kept repeating to myself. They shall know 
what it is to deceive Ursula of Wodelok,” I said 
as I listeneil to the whispered words of love and 
ilevotion lie poured into her ear. 

^Tlio deerliound must have heard my move- 
ments, slight though they were, for he growled 
and snuffed around with his nose upraised. 

^ ^‘What ailetli Gurth?” said his mistress, 
used not to he so restless.” 

‘ “ Peradventure the deer are stirring, or the 
conies disporting themselves. — Down, Gurth; 
doivn, good dog 1 ” 

fThe moon haci now arisen, and I could 
diriily see the lovers as they stood almost 
beneath me. 

*^‘Thou wilt agree to my plan, tlien, sweet- 
heart?” he said. A week hence things shall 
all 1)0 ordered as wo have designed. The 
good priest, whom thon ivottest of, hath pro- 
mised to come and join us in holy wedlock. 
The ship will be out at sea, and a boat with 
four stout rowers will wait for us at Oswyn’s 
Gove. Soon we shall be on hoard the Fleiir-de- 
Lis^ and with spreading sails we shall wing onr 
way to sunny France, where no danger can come 
nigh us.” 

^ God grant it may be so 1 nevertheless, my 
mind misgives me. ’What will thy cousin the 
Lady Ursula say?” 

‘^^Beshrew me an I care,” he said, with a 
short, uneasy laugh, 

‘ Hay, i 3 ut she will be greatly angered 
against thee, if ’tis true, as I have been told, 
that she loves thee.” . 

‘ Faith, she loveth her own will best.” 

‘“Twas said to me but yesterday,” said 
Edith, that thou wast betrothed to thy cousin, 
and that thine iinele had willed that thou ami 
she should wed.” 

‘“It was my nucleus wish that 3ve .should 
wed, so that the title and the heritage might go 
together ; but I 

‘“Ah, Wilfrid, and hut for poor Editli 
\Yaldron thou wouldst be lord, of Wodelok.” 


' Hay, my sweet love, that might never be. 
I could not love her, even liadst thou not stolen, 
my heart ; and she, an she cares fur me— ami I 
think she doth — 'tis as a sister or a mollier per- 
chance, She is elderly, thou knowcst, and iiad 
she consented to wed me kwould have been 
because it was her father’s will.” 

‘She murmured something in a low voice 
which I could not hear, and then, raising lier 
head from his breast where it hail rested,^ said, 
“ I fear me that she doth love thee, ami I dread 
her anger. It would have been better for thee 
if thou badst never seen me. Tliou miglito.4 
now be lord of Wodelok and a free ^inan, 
whereas thou art a fugitive in danger of tbv 
life.” ^ 

^ ‘“And with the love of the fairest sw(?ote.st 
girl ill all England. Better exile with thee, 
sweetheart, than all Wodelok and Hampshire to 
boot, with bondage to thau elderly termagaiit, 
my ivorshipful cousin Ursula.” 

‘ At these words I was so filled with pain and 
anger that I could not keep still. The hoiiml, 
li earing my restless mo veinents, set up a short, 
sharp bark ; and, seeing that I could not longer 
remain concealed, I dropped from the bough 
on which I had revsted, and, laugliing loud and 
bitteiiy, exclaimed, ‘‘By my faith, cousin, hwt 
thou art care fid not to belie the old proverb, 
and let listeners hear any good of themselves.” 

‘ “ What ! Cousin Ursula ? ” he cried, amased. 
“How cainest thou hither? Why this ills- 
guise.?” 

‘The great hound snarled round me as if 
he liked not my suddem appearance. “Down, 
good dog 1 ” said his mistress, laying ]n»r Imnd 
on his head. I laughed again, and when ihe 
hound Y/as silent I said, “As to the disguise, 
the doubdet and tnmk-liose arc tln'ne own, left 
behind when thou didst leiivo Wodelok Hali 
without ere a gooddyo to thy loving cousin. 
In truth, methinks they are not unbecoming,” 
I said, looking down at myself. “ What sayest- 
thou? I look not so elderly in these — eh, 
cousin ?” 

‘’Twere foolish mayhap, but it angered me 
more than all the rest that my eovmiii Bhoidd 
have said I -was elderly. 

‘ “ I entreat thee, cousin, pardon my heedless 
words. Eeshrow my tongue that uttered them I 
Yet I fain would Iviiow why thou earnest hitlicr, 
and hoiv thou didst know uliere to I'ind me. 
And say truly, art thou hero to betray lis ? ” 

‘ “ One question at a time, good cousin. "Why 
I came thou shalt know anon. Hoiv I knevr 
where to find thee is my sctn’ck And look tu 
it : what one hath discovered others may have 
found out also, I fear mo that purpose of thine 
may scarce ho carried out;, Francis Diako may 
have seen that Frencli ship. Ho hath a quick 
eye, tlioii kiiowest. Ho may make a prize of 
lier, and may wait till thou art on board, so 
that the prize may be more valuable. Knowcfei 
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than liow many ciwns is the price on tluiie 
head ? ” 

‘ At this Mistress Edith fell into a passionate 
iveepingj and threw herself on the grass at my 
feet, begging me not to betray him, and promis- 
ing never to see him more. 

save him ! she cried, wringing her 
hands. will give him up to thee. I 

wilL^^ 

"‘‘Thanks, fair maiden, I interrupted, with 
a laugh ; “ but who made Sir Wilfrid of Wodelok 
1hy property, to give or to keep as thou dost 
choose 

‘ “ hTay, Edith, cease tliy prayers,” said M^ilfrid, 
raising her from her suppliant posture, and 
supporting her in his arms. 

‘ “ And know,” I added, “ that Ursula of "Wode- 
iolc scorns him as thy gift ; though, by mj 
faith! ’tis a good Jest. — How likest thou, 
Wilfrid, to he handed about as if thou wert 
a dish of comfits ? ” and I again laughed loudly. 
1 felt I must laugh, or else weep — weep wild 
tears of passion and despair. 

‘ “ Methinks ’tis scarce time for merry-making,” 
said iny cousin. “ Tell me, what is tliy purpose 
in coming hither 1 ” 

‘“My purpose was friendly to thee, little as 
riioii seemest to regard me. Yet, have I ever 
been aught but friendly to thee 1 ” 

‘ “ Thou hast ever boon good to me.” 

‘ “ I know that thou caimt not escape,” I said. 
“All the ways by which tlioiiriiopest to elude 
thy pursuers are watched, and wdierever tliou 
essay est to leave the country thou shalt most 
assuredly he taken p and it will be short shrift 
and small hope of mercy, for our good ('^),ueeii is 
not over lenient to traitors.” 

‘ Hereupon Mistress Edith again fell a- weeping, 
and once more iiiiiig herself at my feet, imploring 
me to save her lover. Hex tears and entreaties 
only hardened my heart, for did not every ^vord 
tell of Wilfrid’s devotion to her 1 

‘ “ Tush, tush 1 ” I said. “ Rise up and hold 
thy peace. What I shall do for the safety of 
my cousin shall be for his own sake, and not 
for thy asking.” 

* Then turning to Wilfrid, I spake further : 
“ Know, then, that our gracious Sovereign Queen 
Elizabeth wdll shortly honour my poor house of 
Wodelok by passing a day and a night under 
my roof. Do thou come thither. Tliou canst, 
if thou wilt, carry out the first part of thy 
purpose and get wed. It might he best that 
thou shouldst bring Lady Wodelok watli thee. 

: ; .I.will keep thee in safe hiding until I have 
, . sought my royal mistress’s favour for thee. 

When I tell her that it was love and not treason 
■ , that dre^v thee to Ealswith, perchance if she be 

in good humour she will pardon thee.” 

‘ “ Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks, good 
cousin. Thy goodness overwhelms me. Sure 
the Queen will pardon me for thy asking, and 
Editli will herself be my best excuse.” 


‘Edith covered my hand with kisses ere I 
could snatch it away. 

Forgive me, cousin, for having so far mis- 
taken tliee,” said Wilfrid. “I tiiought thou 
w'ert full of xOiiger ; hut thou liast proved thyself 
an angel of goodness.” 

‘ “ No more, no more,” I cried harshly, for 
his thanks 'were like daggers in my lieart. 
“Wait till thou art safe. ’Twill be time enough 
for tluinks then. I muvst needs go now if I 
would be honie l:>Gfore morning. In a week : 
thou shalt hear from me.” 

‘I raised a small silver whistle to my lips 
and Itlew a shrill siimmons to my page, then 
hurriedly left them. 

‘ “ There shall come a speedy end to their 
dalliance,” I said to myself, for the desire for 
veiigeanee was liot within me, and to intercede 
with tlie Queen for them was very far from my 
purpose. Neither would I betray my cousin. 
It were an act for which every one would 
condemn me sliould I give up mine own Icinsman 
to the block ; but I would have my revenge, 
for if he laid not l:>een a traitor to the Queen, lie 
had been a traitor to me.’ 


CHAPTER NIL 
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« Gracious ]\Ia]esty Queen Eliza- 

beth was making a royal progress 
thimigh the soiitliern counties to 
receive' the homage' of her loyal 
sulpcds, stopping for a day or 
longer, as it pleased her, at the houses of men 
of rank ; and she had graciously consented 
to honour me by passing a night at Wodelok 
Hall. Great doings were afoot to prepare for 
the royal visit, for Queen Elizabetli ever loved 
to be received witli much state and ceromouial, 
rich hanquotings, and .splendid enteriaiiiuients. 
There was much to ho dune in preparation, 
therefore. The large oaken cliamher overlooking 
the park and the river was being set in order 
for my royal guest. The ta]iestry, whicli hail 
been begun in my motlier’s time, and at which 
I and my maidens had worked for years, was 
now linished. It had been designed for my 
bridal chamber, but it would never be needed for 
that, and, as was most fitting, it was used for 
the adornment of the Queen’s room. It was 
hung on the wall against which the great bed 
was placed, with its heavy velvet draperies and 
fringes of silk and gold. On one side of the 
oaken chamber was a small passage leading to 
a room where the Queen’s mails would he 
placed, and where sundry of her tirewomen 
would sleep. To the left of this passage was 
a small oratory, partly set in the thickness of 
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the wall. It was lighted by a narrow slit, a 
mere loophole; and underneath, an altar-table 
was wont to stand, with its altar-cloth, crucifix, 
and candlesticks. On one side w^as a small silver 
dish for lioly water, let into the oak panelling, j 
By touching a spring underneath this the ■ 
panel opened, and revealed a narrow flight of 
steps leading upwards to a chamber near the 
roof. This was the secret chamber of 'Wodelok 
Hall. From generation to generation the 
secret of it had been known only to the liead 
of the House of Wodelok, who in turn trans- 
mitted the knowledge to the next heir, with 
solemn vows of secrecy. In this wise had my 
father shown it to me. With much caution 
and at dark midnight he had taken me to the 
oratory; and wdien he had bolted the door he 
opened the panel, bidding me observe how to 
move the spring. Then he led me up the stairs 
to a curious, irregularly shaped room. Though 
full of odd corners, it w^as feirly large, and 
was lighted by several small apertures concealed 
among the chimneys and ornaments of the roof. 
It contained a fireplace, and was furnished with 
a bed, an oaken settle, two stools, and a table. 
It was this mysterious chamber which I was 
to prepare for Wilfrid and his bride. 

‘As soon as I had known assuredly what 
day the Queen would arrive, I had sent Perky n 
Barfoot to apprise Sir Wilfrid thereof, and to 
bid him come with Lady Wodelok the evening 
before, at dusk, wdien their coming w^ouid be 
little observed among the numbers of people 
who would bo ariiving, to assist in the Jousting 
and games which were being prepared for the 
divertisement of my royal guest and her suite. 

‘On the appointed evening, just as it was 
growing dusk, Sir Wilfrid arrived, disguised 
as a travelling musician ; and his bride was 
with him. They entered imperceived by a side- 
door at the foot of a little turret stair, where 
I met them. He presented me to Lady Wode- 
lok, and I kissed her cheek and bade lier 
welcome. 

‘ “ I could have wished/’ I said, “to have 
received you in a manner more befitting your 
rank and my relationship ; but I trust the need 
for concealment will be but brief.” 

‘I led them through the oaken chamber which 
was now prepared for the Queen. “Ah, Cousin 
Ursula,” said Wilfrid, looking round, “ this is 
the famous tapestry, I see. Ho\v often have I 
seen you and the maidens working at it ! ” 

‘ “ Much labour to little profit,” I replied 
bitterly, for I remembered what hopes and 
visions had been entwined with those silken 
flowers. I then led them through the little 
oratory where the secret door stood open, with 
the dark stair beyond. Lady Wodelok shrank 
back. 

‘ “ Oh Wilfrid ! ” she said, “ my heart misgives 
me. I am afraid to go in there.” 

‘ “ Hay, sweetheart,” he said, “ there is nothing 
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to fear.”^ As she still trembled and hung back, 
he put his arm round her and kissed her cheek. 
His eyes were bent on her in passionate devotion, 
and liis voice was low and tender as he strove 
to calm her fears. 

‘I turned my head, for I was mad with 
jealousy, and holding the light above my head, 
I led the way up the dark stairs which I 
determined they should never more descend. 
Alas ! alas ! why was my heart so hardem^d 
that I felt no pity for her innocent youth or his 
strong manhood? I bade them coine and seo 
their bridal chamber ; and, with a harsh laugh, 
I said I was grieved tliat I could not make ifc 
more worthy of the occasion. 

‘“Tush, cousin! no more such regrets,” said 
Wilfrid, “ Tis a nobly furnished chamber. 
Much less would content us in our present peril. 
Pray thee, good cousin, lose no time in making 
thy petition to the Queen on my behalf. I 
long to present my fair Edith to Her Majesty.— 
When she sees thee, sw^eetheart,” he said, turning 
to his wife, who stood warming her cold hands 
at the blazing log, “she will understand how 
fair an excuse I had for my seeming disloyalty. 
— Assure her, Cousin Ursula, that she hath not 
a more devoted subject than Wilfrid Wodelok.” 

‘ “ Hay, fear not, cousin,” I answered ; “ by 
to-nioiTow at this time thou shalt have no more 
need of my help. Thou and thy bride shalt 
be free of all these troubles. But I must needs 
go, as I have much to do. If I cannot ask you to 
join us at the banquet to-morrow, I have brougJit 
thee some of the meats prepared for it ; ” and I 
pointed to the well-laden table. “ Here, Wilfrid, 
is a flask of tby favourite wine. Is there aught 
else thou lackest '! If so, I will bring it anon.” 

‘ “ Hay, cousin, all we want is here save free- 
dom and our Sovereign’s gracious countenance.” 

‘“Good-night, then,” I said, huriying down- 
stairs. But I paused and listened a mommt 
ere I closed the panel, and I lieard Edith say, 
“ Oh AYilfiid 1 l)c not angry ; hut I greatly fear 
thy cousin intendeth us some evil. Her eyes 
had a cold, cruel gleam as she looked at me, 
and her voice soundeth false.” I held my breath 
while he murmured soft words of comfort and 
assurance. “Thou art over tired, and that 
maketh thee fanciful,” lie said. “ Cousin Ursula 
hath ever been kind to rne. Why sliould siie 
seek to do us an injury!” 

‘I waited to hear no more, but fastened the 
panel securely, locked the door of the oratory, 
and went to the gallery overlooking the great 
kitchen tliat I might see , that the cooks and 
scullions were attending to their duties, then 
to the great hall to make sure that all was being 
ordered according to my wishes. 

‘Anon the steward of mine household came to 
ask of me what I would please to have done in 
this or that matter. M.y tirewomen likewise 
liad things to ask of me concerning my apparel ; 
and, in good sooth, there was much io do, and 
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many tilings to think of. All through these 
bustling scenes I heard a sweet, luvf Yoicc 
saying, “ Oh ^Vilfrid ! I fear suiiie evil 'will 
befall us.” 

‘ The evening ^vor6 on, and at length all things 
were lltly prepared for the morrow. The great 
hall was docked and the tables garnislied for the 
banquet. Fiddlers and players had arrived, and 
had well-nigh deafened me with their noise as 
they essayed their parts for the morrow. 

‘But now all was done, tlie hurrying to and 
fro had ceased, silence had fallen upon the house- 
hold, and I retired to my chainher, not to rest or 
sleep, though I was aweary. The air seemed 
full of voices, repeating, like the refrain of some 
mournful dirge, ““’I fear some evil will befall — 
some evil befall — evil befall.” Had it befallen? 
Had they drunk of the poisoned wine ? Would 
it take effect ? Ah ! mayhap they were already 
dead. Or perchance they had only taken enougli 
to cause sickness. Oh God, should it he so, 
they would know of my treachery, of my 
murderous purpose 1 Wilfrid -would doiiuunce 
me to the Queen, and I should he shamed and 
disgraced before all men, and poradventurc the 
axe would be my fate. 

M paced my chamber all night long, and ever 
and anon I stole along the dark galleries to the 
oaken chamber where I listened but could hear 
no sound, for the wails were thick. At length 
in tiia gray dawn of the luorniiig I took the key 
of the oratory with me, opmied the door, and 
stood hearkening with my ear at the secret paiiol. 
Hearing nothing, I stood with my hand on the 
spring, fearing to open it — burning with desire 
to know what had befallen, yet dreading what I 
might see. Then slowly my fingers pressed the 
steel, and the panel fell hack, I crept up the 
stairs and when I reached the top I again 
waited and listened; then I pushed aside the 
hangings and looked in. 

‘On the bed lay the bride of a day. The 
roses had faded from her cheeks, and left 
her pale as the lily. Her golden hair, all 

unbound, lay spread over the pillows. Her blue 
eyes were open, and their fixed gai?e met mine. 
So calm she looked, so full of dignity and 
reproach, as if her ]->ure soul looked from a great 
height into my guilty heart. 1 gazed as one 
entliralied ; then I saw that the face was the face 
of the dead, that the light of life had left those 
blue orbs for ever. Suddenly I was startled by 
a low moan ; and, darting forward, I sa^v Wilfrid 
kneeling by the bed, his head buried in the 
coverlet and his arms thrown across the body of 
liis dead wife. He raised his head as he heard 
my footstep.^, and his face was ashen gray ; hut 
; a gleam came into his sunken eyes as he saw me, 

■ and. a, faint colour rose in his cheek. 

‘ ‘‘ Ha, Ursula, is it thou 1 ” he cried in a hollow 
voice. “Hast thou come to gloat on thy hellish 
work ? Come .hither and look upon her^ so fair, 
i BO sweet, so ixmoceiit of guile. Ay, look upon 
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her, wretclied murderess, and may the sight 
haimt thee for ever 1” 

‘ “ Oh ATilfrid, AVilfrid ! ” 1 cried, sinking on 
the fioor iii an agony of remorse, 

‘ “ Gud^s curse light on thee 1 ” he said fiercely. 

‘“Mercy, mercy!” I implored, raising my 
liancls in su]'>plicutioii. 

‘ “ Mercy ? ” he cried. “ AA'hat mercy hadst 
thou on her who never did thee harm, or on me 
thy kinsman, 'who trusted thee?” 

‘ “ Oil that I could undo the night’s work ! 1 

sobbed. 

‘ “ Thy remorse comes loo late. It shall cling 
to thee like a leprv)sy. IS" ever shall thou knu\v 
rest or peace. AVodeluk Hall shall be cuj'sed 
for tliy sake till this thy secret ci'ime shall be 
published at noonday, and tliy name held U]> to 
infamy.” 

‘ He had raised himself to his feet, and spoke 
in wild frenzy, Fow he fell down half-across 
the bed; and, kissing the while lips of the 
dead, he whispered, “ Sweetlieait, we am not 

parted for long. 1 come to thee- -1 am coming 

— 1 am AMtli a long, shivering sigh the 

breath left his body. 

‘1 cast myself down la'skle liini, weeping 
wildly in my bitter re[>entan{‘e. Too late. Aia.s ! 
what availed my Lears? Could 1 weep leans 
of blood it would nut biing back the d'ead, or 
give one moment’s ])eace to my guilty soul. 
“(3h AVilfrid, AVilfrid, speak to me again if only 
to curse!” 1 cried, raising his lifeless head and 
laying it on my busum. “Have 1 jiiurdered thee 
— 1 who loved thee so? (Jh, why did envy imd 
jealousy take possession of xuine. heart ? Gli 
that 1 had loved iliee more, and been content to 
see thee happy with the wonniu of thine own 
clioice ! Sure she, in her sweet youth, were 
fitter mate for thee than 1 had been.” 1 threxv 
myself on the ground and gruvelk-d in an agony 
of "weeping. 

‘ How long I lay there 1 knew nut ; but at 
length sounds of life and movement in tiie liouse 
ami ill the ].)ark aroused me, and 1 remeiubereii 
the Queen’s visit, and all llitii must be grcie 
througli. 1 rose, gave one ]*.)uk at the ghastly 
hiirden on the bed, and then turned and de* 
seonded the stair. I fastened tlie, secret ]iunol : 
closetl and lucked th.e dour of the uiutory, con- 
cealing tlie key under my garments : and, raising 
the ta])eBtry wdiieh hung over the eiiirance to 
the passage, I met my kinswoman Du me Hilda 
A^^odelok. 

‘“Oh, Cousin Ursula I” she cried, “we have 
been searching for thee everywdiere ; but I 
bethought me that thou wouldst be here to see 
that all is ordered fitting!}" for Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, whom God save 1 And truly I think 
’tis a riglit royal chamber. But haste thee, 
cousin, for time flies apace, and W'e must soon 
set forth to meet the Queen’s grace,” 

“‘Truly, as thou sayest, there is no time to 
lose,” I said, going hastily to the door, for 1 
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would fain escape before she should perceive 
my tear-stained face and disordered apparel. I 
reached iny own chaniberj and made haste to 
bathe my face before any one should see me. 
While I was being bedecked with jewels and 
lace, my youthful tire-maidens laughing and 
talking the wliile, my kinswoman came in. She 
was a good Avomaii, but was one of those who 
loveth the sound of her own voice, and who 
speak many things that -wiser people would leave 
unsaid. 

cousin!” she said, “thou art pale. 
Thou hast wearied thyself with thy preparations, 
and sure Tis a heavy task to entertain our wor- 
shipful Queen Bess, for she loveth rare vi vers 
and much merry-making ; hut all is done as thou 
couldst wdsh, so do not fret thyself, but don thy 
brave apparel. Thy gown is marvellously beau- 
tiful and becomes thee well, if only thou w^ert 
not so pale and weary-looking. Ah 1 if Sir 
Wilfrid had been here he would have taken 
much of the burden off thy shoulders. Xiiowest 
thou wliere he isl” 

How should I know?” I made reply, 
startled by her sudden question. “ Thou knowest 
that he is attainted as a traitor.” 

‘ “ Tliinkest thou he is really guilty ? Sure be 
is in evil ease if he be, as our* good Queen hath 
little mercy for rebels, and the axe is not like to 
get rusty for want of use. A murrain oJi that 
Queen of Scots, who so turneth men’s heads. 
Ah, poor Wilfrid 1 I like not to think of his 
comely head roiling ill the 

‘ “ Oh, liush, hush, 1 beseech thee, cousin 1 ” I 
cried, and I became ghastly pale, and fell back 
in my chair, wliiie great drops of sweat stood on 
my forehead. 

^ “ Oh I ah ! alack 1 what have I saitl ? 
Prithee, good Margot, run and fetch souio 
wine for thy mistress. Sure, I was wrong 
to sp>oak so. Mayhap Sir Wilfrid hath escaped, 
and liis head is in no danger.” 


‘“God grant it!” I made answer, 
groan.’ 


with 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MANUSClilPT CONTINUED. 


HE day on which Her Most Gracious 

Tirtr v. , 1 .. T-?!* .. 1. 'J.l. ..Tl 


Majesty Queen Elizabeth honoured 
my house by her presence was one 
never to be forgotten in the annals 
of Wodelok. To me it -svas a day 
of untold agony and terror : an agony of grief 
and remorse for my awful crime ; a terror of 
dread lest I sliould betray myself, and that my 
guilt should be discovered and I held up to 
siiame and infamy. Oh! in very truth I vsuliered 
the tortures of the accursed as I stood in the 
presence of my royal guest in all my splendour 
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of velvet and jewels — yea, and laughed and 
jested with the Queen and her traim Oh God I 
Yet Twas easier to laugh than to keep silent, 
with MTlf rid ’s dying words ever in mine ears. 

‘ The sun shone ill imclouded splendour and 
all went well. The Queen was all smiles and 
good humour. In sooth I knew I had found 
favour with my royal mistress, and slie was 
pleased to do me honour. I could have 
obtained her forgiveness for my poor cou.siii 
Wilfrid had I asked it; but, alas! by my crime 
he was now beyond the need of the pardon of 
an earthly sovereign. 

‘ A.t nightfall, when I conducted my royal 
guest to her chamber, so near the scene of my 
awdul crime, 1 could scarcely stand to wait upon 
my liege lady, as in duty bound. 

‘ “ There is only one thing has marred our 
perfect enjoyment of this day,” said, the Queen 
as she was being disrobed, “and that is the 
absence of Sir Wilfrid. We are grieved for tliy 
sake, Ursula, that he should have ])roYed a 
traitor. How comes it, tliinkest tliou ? For the 
Wodeloks W' ere ever loyal.” 

‘“Hay, ask me not,” I answered, with 
trembling lips; “and yet niethiuks he is not 
so guilty as doth appear.” So I spake, having 
bethought me that 1 might at least remove the 
taint of treason from Iris name. 

‘“How so?” said the Queen shar])ly. “Is it 
not true that he did visit in secret the house of 
that arch-plotter. Sir Simon Waldron ? ” 

‘ “’Tis even so, my liege,” I ans\vercd ; “but 
Edith Waldron is lair to look U])on, and ^twas 
her charms width drew him to Ealswith, for it 
hath been told to me that they are ■wed.” 

‘“Ha! suyest thou so? Then 3io wonder 
his visits to Tlalsivitli 'were under the rose, for 
was ire not thy'' ]>lightcd husband? Mayhap he 
fefir(3tl iliine anger, for, in good .sootJi, thou hast 
a temper, my g<.)od Ursula.” And she laiiglioiL 

‘My face fliisliod -with shame and anger that 
she should tioiit me so; and anon the room 
seemed to turn round with me, and 1 ciutched 
the post of the bed to save myself frojii failing. 

‘ “ Hay, nay, Ursula, fret not thyself so 
much,” said the Queen in a kinder tone, “We 
wdll hnd thee a jittiiig husband, and do thou 
forget this faithless Wilfrid, God’s death 1 bi,ii 
he liatii played thee a scurvy trick. Knowest 
thou -whither he hath betaken himself ? ” 

‘“Hay, that I cannot tell,” I made answer 
with w'hite and trembling lips. 

‘“Thou art \veary,” said the Queen, “and 
me thinks thou lovest this false lover o.nly too 
-well. We will excuse thy further attendance.” 

‘ Oh, the horror of the night that followed 1 
I wms aweary, yet sleep came not nigh my pillow. 
S^veet refreshing sleep %vas not for such as I. 
I tossed on my uneasy couch, and anon rose and 
paced my chamber iti a frenzy of despair aiid 
remorse. Sir Wilfrid’s awful words, his dying 
curse, sounded ever in mine ears. Again 1 saw 
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the death-chamber, and the pure loveliness of 
that dead face on the pillow. Oh, the pity of 
it ! So young, so fair : could I not have spared 
lier sweet youth for his sake 1 A great tender- 
ness for her awoke within me, and mingled witli 
iiiy repentance, niaking it the more bitter. I 
would have given my richest jewels — yea, and 
ail Wodelok to hoot— could I have recalled that 
fair face to life. 

‘ In the dawn of the morning my wearied eye- 
lids closed over iny aching eyes; hut sleep only 
brought dreams more horrible than my ^vaking 
thoughts. 

‘ The royal visit was over. The fiddlers and 
morris-dancers had departed. The long tables 
had been removed from the hall, and all things 
had returned to their wonted order and quiet. 
For me, dread days and fearful nights, dragged 
slowly on. Often, when the w^eary hours of the 
night had passed in sleepless tossing on my 
uneasy pillow, or in pacing to and fro like a 
caged wild beast, some weird fascination would 
draw me towards the oaken chamber, tlirough 
which I passed to the door of the little oratory, 
and then I would draw back in wild afiright. 
I dared not — I would not for a kingdom have 
looked again upon the horror of that upper 
chamber; and yet my unwilling feet dragged 
me thither, always in the light of dawn or in 
the evening twilight. I was in terror lest some 
day I should open the secret panel and find 
myself face to face with the dread and ghastly 
sight which was ever present to my memoij, 

'x 4 t length I did resolve to have the door 
of the oratory built up. I sent for skilled crafts- 
men, and stood and watcliecl them at tlieir 
work: and when the last stone had been placed 
I Mt that now it would be impossible for me 
to enter that fearful chamber of death. Then I 
caused the passage to be lined wdth oak, so that 
all trace of the door was hidden. And so, I 
thought, was all trace of my crime. 

^ Years rolled on. To the surprise of all save 
myself, nothing was ever heard of Sir Wilfrid 
or his lady, for it was known that he was 
married, and it was supposed that he had 
escaped beyond the seas. 

*Poor Sir Simon Waldron, who might have 
made search for his daughter had he lived, was 
beheaded, and his lady died of grief before the 
end of the year. 

‘Thus all tilings conspired to let my crime 
remain hidden and undiscovered, my guilt un- 
suspected. Year after year has come and gone, 
yet no rest has come to my troubled spirit, and 
. the horrible gnawing of my remorse has ceased 
not. Oft my misery seemeth more than I can 
' beat. If only I could make confession of my 
crime, peradventure ^twould bring some ease- 
ment to my soul. Oh, could I do it I It might 
be that I — even I — might obtain forgiveness and 
. - peace. Oh that I had strength and courage to 
endure the shame, the reproach, the ignominious 


death. Alas ! alas 1 I cannot— no, not yet. 
How gladly would I seek release in the grave! 
But I dare not go before the great Judge with 
my crime imconfessed, not iinrepented of. i^o, 
there hath not been an hour during all those 
years that I have not bitterly repented. “ Oh 
that I could undo the past ! ” hath been my 
dcspiaii’ing cry day and night. “ Oli, God help 
me to iiialce confession and expiation 1 ”— -Written 
with mine own hand. Ursula Wodelok.’ 




CHAPTEE XIY. 


» II>NIGHT was long past ere Hubert 
Eramwell had finished reading the 
manuscript whose existence had 
lieen so strangely, almost miracu- 
lously revealed to him. His were 
doubtless the only eyes that had looked upon its 
pages since these fading lines had been traced 
upon tliem. 

Could he doubt the genuiueness of the awful 
confession '? Was it possible that this tragic 
story of love, jealousy, and crime could be truel 
It tallied wonderfully with the iamily traditions. 
Then there were his wile’s mysterious visions, 
the agonised look of the a]>parition wliich had 
directed her to tlie place where ilia papers were 
concealed. ‘Was tliis really the confession of 
a murderess,^ he thouglit as he gathered tlie 
sheets together, ‘ or was it but the ravings of 
a mad woman P 

lie shook his head as this thought oecuiTed 
to him. Ho ; the story was too coherent, too 
well connected, to be the illusion of insanity. 

One thing he was resolved upon: he would 
have the passage examined the next day. He 
would have the woodwork taken down, and see 
if there really was a built-up doorway. If there 
were not, it would prove that his ivifcJs dreams 
and visions were but the result of nervous 
excitement, caused 310 doubt by the reeiuTence 
toiler memory of long- forgo tie 11 family legends 
and traditions. It wouhl |);ro ve also that this 
awful story was a myth related by a master or 
mistress in the art of fiction. If, on the other 
hand, the result of his inveBtigations sliowed 
that the doorway had really been there, that 
the oratory was within, tliat the stair up to the 
secret chamber led out of it as described, and 
that the secret chamber contained that wliicli 
would corroborate or confirm the truth of the 

dreadful story, then All 1 yes. "What 

then ? Would he be forced to admit the super- 
natural explanation of the mystery ? Lady 
Ursula’s ghost was a big pill for a man of 
average culture and intelligence to swallow. 

Yet was it possible that disembodied spirits 
should he allowed to visit the scene of their 
former crimes ? He shrugged his shouklei’s and 
turned his thoughts toother possibilities: that 
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this terrible crime had been committed, and that 
the liidden room so near them had held a 
ghastly secret for three himdred years. 

He reinembered the curse — the curse of the 
Wodeloks, which to Dorothy was such a dread 
reality, and had even filled his own soul with 
terror in spite of his mental attitude of scepti- 
cism and contempt. That curse had its proto- 
type, if not its origin, ill the malediction 
recorded in the confession. 

IiText morning a carpenter was sent for, who 
soon took down the woodwork in the passage, 
and there, plainly to be seen, was the built-up 
doorway. Masons were surnmoned and the 
stones removed, and before nightfall the hidden 
room was opened up and its awful secret 
revealed. The chamber was very much as it 
ivas described in the manuscript. On the 
wail hung the arras, discoloured by damp, and 
fallen from its fastenings here and there. The 
table was covered with trenchers, platters, and 
wine-cups. Then there was the bed ; and on 
it lay a ghastly skeleton partially concealed by 
the silken coverlet. In a huddled heap on the 
lioor beside the bed, among a man^s garments of 
an ancient fashion, lay another skeleton. On 
the hearth was a heap of ashes, and over every- 
thing, like a gray pall, lay the dust of centuries. 

The strange and startling disco V63?y of the 
hidden room of Wodelok Hall, and the ghastly 
remains contained in it, soon got noised abroad. 
And when the poor relics of humanity had been 
removed and laid reverently to rest in the 
family vault, the housekeeper would sometimes 
show the room to curious and wondering 
visitors, who would listen with hated breath 
while she told the tragic story of two fair young 
lives sacrificed to a woman’s jealousy, and of 
the curse that clung to the Hail because of her 
crime. ^But, thank God 1 the curse is now 
removed,’ the good woman would offctiines say 
in conclusion. 


Yes; the voices of happy children, at play 
in the stately rooms and dim old corridors are 
a proof that the baleful curse is now only a 
tradition. 

Dorothy, who now reigns supreme in the 
nursery, derives a strange pleasure from dwelling 
on her past terrors. In the evenings, when her 
mistress comes up to kiss her darlings so snugly 
tucked up in their little white beds, she some- 
times speaks of the night when she wept in such 
wild grief because she feared her beloved mis- 
tress would share the fate of so many ladies of 
the Wodelok race. 

‘It was all because you were brave enough 
to sleep in that room, ma’am. No one of the 
Wodeloks hud ever dared to do it for hundreds 
of years, not since the Queen slept in it Ixerse'lf.’ 

‘I thought it had been used as a guest- 
chamber ill old Mr Bramweirs time,’ said her 
mistress, smiling. 

‘As if the Lady Ursula would demean her- 
self to strangers!’ said Dorothy, with scornful 
conviction. 

‘Ah, true! She had a great idea of the 
family dignity.’ 

‘As I was saying, ma’am, none of the family 
had dared sleep in the room, and the poor ghost 
could get no one to understand her.’ 

‘Very hard on the ghosts, isn’t it, Dolly I 
Very trying that people should faint or run 
away when a spectre appears, when all the poor 
thing umuts is to conmiunicate “ something to 
their advantage.”’ 

‘Oh, you needn’t make fun of it, ma’am. 
You know “well enough that it was Lady 
Ursula’s spirit that show- ed you where Iier con- 
fession was hid. Tlie curse w’us only to last till 
her crime should be made knmvn. If it 1 tad 
not been for you, her secret wmiild have been a 

secret still, and them blessed darlings-- Oli, 

what am I saying? The curse is gone, ami 
instead, these are the blessings of Wodelok.’ 
And she pointed to the sleeping children. 


LOVE AND DUTY. 

Here at the parting of life’s w^ays I stand. 

And see a %ure veiled — dread Duty — ho 
Who bids me follow not Love’s fantasy 
Dowm fair, strange paths, allured by beckoning hand ; 
But tread instead, with him, that higher niad ; 

Leave zephyrs for a keen, remorseless air; 

Forsake the flower-bright meadows, pleasure’s lair; 
March on wmrd with sharp conscience for a goad. 

I choose. I follow wdth unswerving feet, 

Yet aching memory of Love’s last caress, 

And heart awaire of all its emptiness; 

Till, when the hidden form I turn to greet, 

Fair Love himself I see, with no disguise, 

And all of heaven shining in his eyes. 

Francis Annesley. 


A Portsmouth Point Romance. 

By WALTER JEFFERY, 

xVUTEOK OF ‘a CE^iTURY OF OUH SEA STOUy/ ETC. 


CHAPTER 1. 


A VOLUNTEER AND A PRESSED HAN, 



lOK HOLBIHG, as he tore down 
Smock Alley to his boat, tlioiiglit 
bitterly ii[)on certain things just 
said to liiiii. ‘ It ’s true 1 In 
a rough feller, an’ ’e, wi’ Is 
schoolin’ and shore-goiii’ ways, is 
more lit for the daughter o’ tlie 
owner ; but, all the sume, 1 In 
right : a cruise in a man-o -war Iid do Im a deal 
o’ good. Yet, because I In a fool, I ’ll ’ave to 
go on board that frigate an’ take Iin olf some’ovL 
They ain’t got no right to press lia ; but right 
don’t trouble ’e.ni when they want nien. Yet 
that ain’t the pint. If they carries I m oil* that 
gal will blame me for it.’ 

The cool way in which he had heard the news 
of ITeston’s seizure by the pressg.iag liad given 
offence to the girl, and she had told him to his 
face tliat he was coarse and vulgar, and jealous 
of the other’s saperior education. 

The idea of heing jealous ! Y^'hy, hadn’t lie 
the greatest contmnpt for the young book- 

knowledge, and was not Preston’s ignorance of 
siiiloriiig a constant trouble to liiinl But it 
would have been all the better to have known a 
little — enough, for instance, to read handwriting. 
This he thought as he stepped into the dingy, 
and the boy George sliipped the oar and sculled 
him off to the brig. 

Wiien they came alongside he yelled for 
‘another ’and in the boat,’ while he sat and 
waited until one of the sailors climbed nver the 
lirig’s side, grumbling at being disturbed just as 
the men were going to supper in the forecastle. 
‘Ship that rudder, get two oars, an’ give way. 
Stop 'a minute, you boy ; come aft an’ steer. 
Ill take yer oar. There’s a long ]mll ahead 
o’ us, an’ it looks as if it ’lul blow afore 
long.’ 

It wus a long and tedious puli from where the 
brig was lying off the Camber to the Aladdin 
lading at Spithead, and at every stroke of his 
oar Holding pulled the boat’s head lialbround, 

, though i the boy kept the rudder hard against 
.liirn,' Before their boat reached the Aladdiih 
side the sun had set some time ; hut by the 
twilight of the summer’s evening Holden’s sea- 
man’s eyes told him that the frigate was on the 
point of sailing. Her boathooms were rigged in 
aiad boats hoisted, and all her sails loosed ready 


for sheeting hoine ; while the scrajung of a 
fiddle and the regular trani]) romul tlie capstan 
were sounds that Holding knew iiieaiit that the 
aiiclior would soon be weighed. 

The arrival alongside of tlie Extenuates dingy 
created some little sensation, the men on the 
frigate’s deck wondering if the rowers, breath- 
less from their hard |)nll, had brouglit with 
tlieni some message Avhicli would delaj- the 
ship, and a row of heads ]>eered curiously 
over tlie ham mock- nettings to listen for the 
reply to the lieutenaiit’s liail : ‘ Boat alioyl 
wdmt do you want?’ 

‘ Tlio Extmiuates lioat, Tell your captain that 
Holdijig, master o’ the brig, wants to see Im ; 
an’ pass me a line for the boat.’ 

‘All right; we’ll lower a ladder ibr you in a 
minute if you want to eonie aboard.’ 

AVIien liolding, disdairiiiig a balder, climbed 
the ship’s side by the aido.>f a roju’, he was met 
at the break of the poop by tiie ca]>laiu with the 
question, ‘YFell, sir, what brings you oil like 
this at,: the last inomentl Somelliing wrong 
with your crew : a iniitmv t There are meii-o’- 
war lying handier to you than I am.’ 

‘ Ho, sir ; my men are all r igli t . T li a t ’s not 
what I am ’ere for. I am come for my 
mate,’ 

‘Your mate'? Gh 1 ah yes, the young fellow' 
my second lieutenant cauglit this afternoo-ii. 
Ami what do you wainfc vitli liiin F 

‘ Want wi’ Im ? I wamt to take Im back to 

the l)rig. You sureh^ won’t seize Ini in that 

fashionV’ 

‘Hy good man, you know very wndi that 
wu shall tak(^ him, though lie se.em.s a very 
impudent fellow, and will need a lot of 

breaking in; ytst the service must bo manned, 

you kno-w, and the press is the fashion wm 
have of manning it.’ 

‘ But, sir, ’e is my only mate, an’ I can’t take 
my vessel to sea without ’iiii. The law says you 
can’t do it.’ 

‘Whatever the law says, I have done it. Your 
vessel is in j)ort ; get anotlier mated 

‘.Look ’ere, captain’ — Holding came u]) closer 
to the otlier and spoke gently and jxjrsuasively — 
‘ye are a young man an’ a good-lookin’ feller, an’ 
I ’ll bo bound that some young lady is at ’oiiie 
waitin’ for ye to sidice ’er. How, I put it to 
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ye : ’ow \voiild ye like to be served tliis 
way?^ 

‘Meaning that this mate of yours is leaving 
bebiiid liim Alderman Tuffin’s daiigliter Ellen, 
the good-looking girl with the dark eyes 
_ehr 

‘ Minmiid ’er, captain. She was wi’ hm 
when yer men took hm, an’ she says she was 
insulted by yer sailors, wdiich I ’ad no time 
to ’ear the rights o’; but I suppose that was 
only ’er fancy, not uiiderstandin’ the ways o’ 
seamen/* 

‘ Well, Mr Holding, you go hack to that y<3Uiig 
lady and tell her that she is quite mistaken : 

I wouklii’t hurt her feelings for the world. 
Besides, I heard from the lieutenant that she 
fouglit to save him from my men, the fellow 
himself not sliowung half her spirit.’ 

‘ Then ye ’ll let mo take ’iin back to ’er ? ’ 
‘Indeed I won’t; it would not at all square 
with my duty.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ Some of the officers on the 
lee side of the poop stepped forward hurriedly, 
thinking hy the man’s appearance and the sudden 
rise in the tone of his voice that lie meant mis- 
chief. ‘Very well, captain. By the Lordl I’ll 
’ave the law on ye. Ho, ye needn’t put yer ’and 
to yer sword, I am not fool enough to lose my 
temper so far as that. I know the consequences 
too well; hub I’ll go straight to the Admiral, an’ 
see if an Englishman is to be made a slave 

■ . i 

‘How, look here, my fine fellow, the anchor s 
apeak, and we shall be half through the Solent 
before you touch the beach; and even if you 
WMjiit to the Admiral, he >vould only laugh at 
you. I make every allowance for your anger ; 
but I won’t let you have this man, if for no 
other reason than for his behaviour since he 
came on hoard. Why, ho has been so 
that, I have kept him in irons ever since.— Haul 
up that boat there. Stand by to sheet home 
your topsails.’ 

‘ Yes, it is too late to save ’iiu that w'ay : 

I see that clear afore me; but there is still 
a chance, an’ if ye’re a man ye’ll give it to 
me.’ Hoidiiig had recovered himselt, and spoke 

very quietly. . ■ . / V 

‘ Very well ; out w’ith it. W hat do you 

mean P 

‘ Take me instead.’ 

■ ‘ Yoir'r' ' " ■ ' 

‘ Yes, me. 1 ’ave thought it all out. Preston ’s 
only been to sea about four years ; I ve been 
brouglit up to it. A volunteer’s woitii dozen 
pressed men, as ye know very well, an ye 11 

iind me willin’ enouglu’ 4.1 

‘Why do you make this ofleri Only a tool 

or a madman would do it.’ , 1 + 

‘Because I want to send the mail back to 
’is gal, an’ I’ve got no more huBUioss wr 

the brig.’ , T , 

‘Tory well; I’ll take you at your word. 
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‘ Will ye write a letter for me, sir, just to tell 
’em ashore w’at ’as become o’ me? 1 ain’t no 
’and at writiixV 

‘ Ail right ; I ’ll take you to my cabin directly. 
You shall have ^mur wuxy. — ^Hold on everything 
yet with those topsails, and pass the word for 
that fellow Preston to he brought to me in my 
cabin. — Come below with me, Holding.’ 

Ill the cabin the captain produced pen and 
paper. ‘How, Holding, what do you want rue 
to write?’ 

‘Address the letter, if you please, sir, to 
Mistress Ellen Tuffiii — private ; “This is to tell 

ye that I send hack yer sweetheart” ’ 

‘ Oh, the wind ’s iu that quarter, is it ? By 
George 1 you ’re a generous fellow, Holding ; and 
the other is not worth it.’ 

‘ She is— she is. You write : “ Get yer fatlier 
to make ’im master o’ the brig in niy room ; but 
get yer father to send an old sailor wi’ ’im as 
mate, because leadin’ an’ wiltin’ ain’t all that ’s 
wanted at sea,” ’Ave ye got that?’ 

‘Yes, and there’s a deal of sound sense in 
it; if the fellow’s cur enough to accei)t the 
exchange I wouldn’t give him command of u 
jolly-boat.’ 

‘How, write this to Alderman Tuffin : Sm, — 

I ’ereby resign command o’ the brig in favour o’ 
yer nephew, Edward Preston, an anv sure e 11 
turn out a good man if ye send a sailor wi’ ’im 
as mate. I ’ave volunteered for the frigate 

Aladd/in'^^ . , ;■■ ■ 

‘Very well. How sign these. Anything 

more ? ’ ■ : : 

‘Yes, sir; give the one for Alderman Tiiilm 
to Preston to deliver, an’ give that one for the 
gal to me, an’ send for my boy out o’ the 

Wt.’ — , i 

Tlie Avoid was passed for the ExUmate h 
to whom on arrival lloldiiig thus delivered liiiu* 
self: ‘Kow, look, Jart?e, I’ve rape’s-emkd you 
into a smart young fchow, an’ this letter 1 uui 
goiu’ to give ye ye ’ave got to give to hlistress 
Ellen Tufflii wi’ yer own ’auds w’en there s no 
one by. 1 ’ave taken it into my ’ead to go ior a 
cruise in this sliip, an’ the male ’s goiu’ to take 
charge o’ the brig. To look out an’ hehtivo 
yerself under ’im, or w’en 1 come back 1 11 give 
ya a dose wi’ the end o’ the topsell hal, yarns that 
ye won’t forget, in a ’urry.’ _ _ , 

‘I shan’t go back. 1 ’ve taken it into^inj end 
to go for a cruise in this frigate too, an 1 11 go 
■wi’ -VC.’ 

‘Nice boy,' said the frigate’s skipper. - 
‘ Look 'ere, Jarge ; 1 perlicular want ye to go 
back, an’ I give yo my woid that w eii vve come 
’ome to Fortsiuouth, iu w’atever ship J. go m 

, again I’ll take ye wi’ me.’ ^ 

‘’Taiii’t fair! 1 can’t stand that fcllci 

I Freston.’ , , , , * h 

’ ‘ I won’t argue wi’ vc, niy lad, though we am t 

on the brig; but presently gry« 

pretty roiie’s-ondiu’ if yo don’t get into the boat 
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in ’alf-a-mimite. Now, Jarge, come, I ask ye to 
do it in a friendly way.’ 

‘A^^>ry well, Gapen ’Oldiii’; I see w’at's up. 
Ye want me to look after yer interests wnie ye 
are on the cruise. 1 11 go.’ 

'AVell done, my lad; I thought w-e under- 
stood one another,’ Then the boy left the 
cahin. 

‘Now, is there anything else, Holding f 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ A¥ell, just remain in the cabin a moment, and 
111 give you a- cliaiice to see how*' little tins 
fellow is -worth what you are doing for him. Go 
aft behind my cot, where yoii can hear without 
being seen. — Marine, tell them to bring Preston 
here,’ 

The word wars passed along, and Preston was 
led into the wardroom, while Holding, farther aft | 
in the captain’s cabin, could see him through the | 
half-open door, and could hear wdiat was going i 
on without being seen. He was wearing hand- ; 
cuffs and was hatless, clothed only in sliirt and 
breeches. Prom the wound of a cutlass-hilt on 
Ilia head the blood had streamed down both 
sides of Ms face, had dried there, and had 
clotted upon his long hahy making him ghastly 
to look upon. 

‘A¥eil, my man, will you turn to if I take off 
your handcuffs 1 ’ 

‘ No, T won’t. You have dragged me here by 
sheer force; but you shall kill me before 111 
work for you.’ 

‘ You ’ll sing a different tune by-and-by -when 
we rig a grating for you. Your friends ought to 
be glad to get rid of such a fellow,’ 

‘I have no friends or I should not be here 
now. You know that very w-ell, or you -would 
not have taken me.’ 

Holding made a movement ; but the captain, 
anticipating Mm, turned in time and wuxved him 
back. 

‘AYhat about the master of the brig'^ He 
ought to know your value. AYhy is lie not 
looking after you?’ 

‘Yes, you may ask ; but I know all about it. 
I can see through the plot. The Inig’s boat 
came alongside just now, so that Holding could 
got his blood-money. He is the cause of my 
being here. He laid the pressgang on to me. 
I see through it all’ 

‘AYell, my lad, you’re wrong. Holding is 
here, and lie came for a totally different 
purpose. — Como out, man, and speak for 
yourself.’ 

Holding stepped forward eagerly. ‘I am 
come to free you, Preston/ he said simply.; 
‘The captain says ’e’ll take me in yer place, 
: and’— 

^.‘Of course I know very well this is only a 
piece of the plot. You ’ll take care not to lose 
. . the chance of getting me out of the way.’ 

‘ I don’t know what ye mean ; but 1 swear if 
ye are allowed to go I ’ll stay/ 


‘Now then, Preston, do you hear wdiat Hold- 
ing says? He takes your place, and you go back 
— to command the brig and many the aider- 
man’s daughter. —That ’s what it amounts to— 
eh, Holding ?— Here ’a a letter to her owner 
from. Holding, resigning her^ — the brig, I mean — 
to you.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I believe — I ’ope — that is what will 
come to pass,’ 

‘Now, Preston, say the word. I want to get 
under sail’ 

‘ AYell, Holding, if you mean it, well and 
good ; ]3ut I suppose they ’re going to land you 
doAvn the coast somewhere, or else make a petty 
officer of you. -.Anyhow I am glad to go, so 
you can take off the handcuffs as soon as you 
like, captain.’ 

‘ You hear, Holding, what he says. For 
the last time, are you willing to change 
places ? ’ 

‘ Put ’im in the boat an’ ’ave done v'i’ this, 
for God’s sake 1 ’ answered Holding, He was 
very pale, but he s[-H:)ke lirinly. 

‘ And you, Preston ; are you agreeal:)le ? ’ 

‘ Yes, and glad to get off at the price.’ 

‘ Marines, l>undle lum into tlie, boat instantly. 
—You are a white-livered scoundrel to accept 
such an oiler.— Get him out of the ship at once. 
Take that sailor out of the boat, and let the 
wretch get ashore as best he can/ 

Holding intarposod. ‘For the sake o’ tlie 
boy, captain, give hini the sailor. ’E’s an old 
man, an’ little use on a king’s ship/ 

‘ Yery well, Holding, for the sake o-f the boy, 
and more for your sake— for yoxi ’re a line 
fellow— I’ll let yol^l^ seamaii go; but, by 
George I I’d like to drown that cur.’ 

There was no time for further talk, for the 
captain ran on deck, ordering as he went 
that Holding shoiikl be sent forward, and 
that the boat with those to go ashore siioiiid 
be cast oil 

‘Go for’ard, Holding, to the fo’c’sle-liead 
and let ’s see Jiow you slKi|)e,’ said the first 
lieutenant; ‘unless you luive any clothes 
in the boat you want to get out of hei/ he 
added. 

‘Clothes, sir!’ Holding smiled. ‘I didn’t 
bargain for the cruise wlien I came off I’ve 
nothing but what I stand upright in ; but 
I ’ll wave my boat good-bye if you ’ve no 
objection.’ 

‘Go ahead, then, and bo quick aMmt it. — 
Now, men, heave away the capstan ; sheet home 
the topsails.’ 

The fiddle struck up again, and the men at 
the capstan resumed their tramp in step -with 
the music ; the anchor, already under foot, broke 
ground ; the sail-trimmers manned the topsail 
sheets and halyards ; the great canvas sails bellied 
out and Happed noiselessly in the strong breeze 
as the wind filled them ; and Holding, running 
to the ship’s side, had only time to xvave his 
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liaiul to those hi the dingy as it dropped asterji, 
niitil those in her were lost to his view, and the 
boat became a tiny, shapeless black object on the 
white crests of the choppy sea. 

‘ Good-bye, Jarge ; good-bye, Preston. Re- 
member me to them at honie.— -Don^t forget the 
letter, niy lad. Good-bye.’ 

/Good-bye, Capen ’OldiiiV came the voice of 
the ])oy across the water; but Preston bent to 
his oar and made no answer— never even looked 
back towards the dark slmdow of the man at 
the bulwarks, for another moment visible to the 
hoy, then lost among the crowd of moving figures 
on the deck of tlie frigate. 

Then those in the boat gave way with a will 
and pulled hard to make the smooth water of 
the harbour. As they neared its mouth they 
paused for a moment from their rowing to gain 
breath, and looked out towards Spithead. The 
moon, now high in the heavens, had come out 
from behind a bank of clouds, and it showed 
the ivhite canvas and dark, low hull of the 
frigate just clearing the tail of the Motherbank 
as slie ran before a strong, fair "wind, leaving a 
wdiite glitter in the sheen of light a-wake that 
marked the rate at which she ivas travelling. 


4rESTO^^, not knowing tliat the Tufhn 
W family were anxiously ivaiting up to 
g Iiear from Holding the result of his 
mission, went below to his berth ; 
while the boy, dog-tired after his hard 
day, made fast the boat and crawled into his 
hunk ill the forecastle, \yheii he wmuld instantly 
have fallen asleep but for the old sailor. 

^This ’ere’s a mm go. W’at’s the meanin’ o’ 
it all?’ he asked. '^Ye was in the wardroom, 
an’ ’eard what was goin’ on. W’at ’s the 
game V 

'Ye ’ll know fast enoiigli in tlie mornin’, w’eii 
Capen Preston rouses ye rouii’ the deck ; but ye 
don’t know w’at a narrer squeak ye ’ad o’ sailin’ 
in the frigate.’ 

* Y^’at d’ yc mean, ye sassy young cub 1 ’ 

‘Hever ye mind; I don’t carry yarns from 
aft for’arcl any more hi I carry ’em from for’ard 
aft, and I shan’t say nothin’ about it. So ye 
go to sleep,’ 

Preston, at his end of the little vessel, could 
not sleep. He lay and built castles in the air, 
speculating upon the near fulfilment of his hopes 
and ambitions, and seeing ahead a wedding at 
St Thomas’s or Kensington, with an aldernian 
to give the bride away — a wedding in style be- 
fitting the genteel young master of the favourite 
brig Exteimate and the \vell-to-do and beautiful 
daughter of the brig’s owmer. 

At daybreak he >vas out early, and bad the 
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crew turned to wnsliiiig the brig’s deck, deter- 
mined to begin well by having liis vessel in good 
order. Then ^ the dingy was hauled up, and 
Preston, in his hevSt clothes, with-— hut for the 
scar on his head — ^no trace of the adventures of 
the day before, was sculled to the Sail v Port bv 
the boy. , : 

*You take the boat hack, and the boat- 
s-wain will keep you going till I want her 
again.’ 

‘Please, I’m goin’ to make ’er fast. I ’vo got 
to go up to Mr Tuffin’s.’ 

‘You’ve got to go to Mr Tuffin’s? Who 
says sol Just remember I’m your master 
now.’ 

‘Please, sir, Mistress Ellen said I was to be 
sure an’ see ’er first thing ■wliea I could cret 
ashore.’ 

‘What does she want you forP 

‘I think it’s to run a’ errand for ’er, 
sir.’ 

‘ Oh, well, you can walk up behind me.’ 

George Tinkle then made the boat fast and 
solemnly fell into the rear of his superior 
officer ; but the march up to Mr Tuffin’s ship- 
chandlery would have been more dignified if the- 
boy had not varied his part Jii it wulih an occa- 
sional ste 2 >dance on the cobble-stones and -with 
derisive gestures at the hack of the mate, making 
great fun for the passers-hy. 

As soon as tliey entered the shop the girl 
caught sight of Preston, and in great excite- 
ment called out, ‘ He has come back ; they ’ve 
let him go. Thank God 1 ’ Sbe held out 
both hands to him. ‘I was sure you would 
escape.’ 

‘Yes, here I am. It’s all right.’ 

‘Well, Ked,’ said liis uncle, ‘so they let yon 
go, then 1 lioAv did Holding inanago it P 

‘ I ’ll tell you all about it directly, uncle.’ 

‘Come ill, come in. You’re just in time 
for breakfast. Wlicre did you leave Holding P 

‘Kever mind Holding, father. I’ve no doubt 
he is on hoard the brig.’ 

‘ But I do mind Holding, Ellen. I want him 
to have breakfast with us.’ 

‘Oh, bother! YY have Ked hack, and^ I 
suppose lie ’ll have to go to work directly. Toil 
us how you got away,’ 

‘I have a letter for you, uncle, from the 
skipper which will explain everything. Here it 
is.’ Preston, handing the note to Tuffin, took 
his seat at the table. Then the boy, who was 
quite overlooked in the excitement, caught Ellon 
by the skirt. She turned, and he pushed, a 
piece of paper into her hand, and gave her a 
look which plainly meant, ‘This is between you 
and me and him, you know.’ . 

The girl thought this was some plan : of 
Preston’s to communicate witli her secretly, and 
took the note, smiling at George a reeognitioB of 
his diplomacy as the boy slipped out of the room 
and went back to the boat. 


CHAPTER II. 

WHAT BEFELL PRESTON. 
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Thm she was startled by an exclamation from 
her father. 

^ Good heavens ! the man ^s mad. Why, 
he’s gone off in the A Had f 7b — acdiially ])een fool 
enongh, to change places with hfod here. — Why, 
Edward, what does it mean ^ ’ 

Ellen tore open her note and hastily looked 
through it. ‘ Here,’ sho said, ^ I too have a 
note "from Eichard Holding. It is true he has 
gone ill the frigate. This was not intended for 
you; blit read it, father.’ 

Preston looked cnriously from one to the 
other of them, and stopped in the act of eating 
the lireakfast-hacon. Presently he said, ‘ It 
seems easy enough to understand. Holding 
has changed places with me.’ 

^ Eichard Holding may he mad, but he 's a 
noble fellow/ Ellen said as she got up from, the 
table and moved away to the other side of tlie 
room. 

Wes, it was lucky for mo to get the chance 
— wasn’t it, Ellen'? But then, you know that 
Holding was a rough sort of man, and could 
scarcely read or write, I suppose lie liked tlie 
idea of a cruise in the frigate. Don’t you think 
so ? ’ , 

The girl was standing with her back to him, 
looking out of the window, and she replied wiih- 
out turning round, her voice sounding strange 
to him, ^ I don’t know how such as you may 
think of it ; hut I understand. I doubted the 
evidence of my senses yesterday when the press- 
gang attacked iisj but my eyes are opened 
now.’ 

^It was most infernally foolisli/ said the 
aldcnnan. ^ Who is looking after the brig ? ’ 

* Oh, she ’s all riglit, uncle, I slept on board 
last night. I got back as soon as I bad seen 
the frigate under way.’ 

^ Upon my word, you take things easy. Why, 
WG sat up the best part of the night waiting for 
Holding to return and bring us news of you, 
while you were snoring comfortably in your 
bed/ 

‘I am very sorry ; but bow was I to know? 
He ought to liave told me. But Holding was 
always slow-witted.’ 

'lie has boon (piick enough in perpetrating 
this folly. Goodness knows for how long the 
man will he away. The frigate sailed under 
sealed orders, and I suppose ho had nothing hut 
what he stood upright in.’ 

* Of course not ; that ’s how I "was, I had 
. nothing either, and ho had to go as he was, or 

• ' not at all.’ 

*It’s not necessary to talk any more 
about it/ said Ellen. ^Holding’s note to me 
is enough, and I can see clearly what it 

J:. .mean's.’;’ ' 

■ ' * What can Holding have to say to you, Ellen ? 

.. , And how did you get a letter ? ’ 

, 'A messenger gave it to me, and Holding 
oj. , wrote because, I suppose, ho had some- 


tiling to say. Ibni can see the letter. AEy 
father wuTl, I have no doulifc, sliow it to 
you.’ 

Tlie giii turned suddenly from the window, 
and looked at her cousin in a fasliion that imnle 
him fidget uneasily U])oii his chair ; then she 
gathereil lier skirts about her and wallvcd out 
of tlie room. 

^ I (iau’t make head or tail of the liusinoss/ 
said tlie alderman. ‘Tell me exactly Imw it 
came about that Holding is in your place, Ued. 
Tills note of his to me gives no reason for such 
conduct. A pretty sort of man, at his age 
too. Serves liis time aboard mv ships, gets 
charge of the largest and best of f;hem, 
and has every comfort, witli good ivages ; then 
coolly throws the whole thing oi'er to go to 
sea afore the mast in a man-o’-war witliout 
so much as saying by your leave to me, the 
]3est friend he ever liad.’ 

‘ Tlrere ’s notliing to toll, sir. Holding 
came off to tlie frigate just as the amdior was 
up, saw the captain, and told him he wanted 
a cruise in a inaroo’-war, ami, if lie would 
let me go, offered to take my place. I 
was not going to ho so foolish as to refuse 
the chance’-— — 

‘It stands to reason that you woiddn’t refuse/ 
said Ellen, who had come back c|uietly and 
taken her |)laco at the breakfasbtaiile. ‘You 
had better sit down ami have your mea,I/ slie 
added. ‘If failier is giung to give you the 
command of the brig you ought to be on board ; 
now.’ 

Preston looked meaningly at' her. ‘Yes,’ 
he, said, ‘until your father decides o what to 
do I ought to be on board looking after 
things.’ 

‘TIold your tongue, ' bT ell. . .Edward Preston 
has ■ been.' four ' '.years at ', sea, and Holding' 
had been more than iive-and- twenty. The 
man who takes charge of the ExlmMote will 
have to be a good sailor and know' Ids 
business.’ 

‘ Of course, sir ; Cousin Ellen’s note perhaps 
explains wliat was Holding’s idem’ 

The alderman broke tlie shell of an egg very 
deliberately. ‘ My daugliter Ellen may know 
■ tlic meaning of the man V, ivhiiii. She. kuoivs 
' more than most gals uf her age ami station 
of life — and she knows how to hold her 
I tongue.’ 

‘ What did you say wlioii Holding offered to 
stay in your place ? ’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Ellen, I just accepted 
his oiler, and got into the boat. Of course, I 
thanked him and all that kind of thing.’ 

‘Father, when do you tliink Holding wdll get 
back V 

‘I don’t knoiv, Hell — perhaps never, if a stray 
shot happens to hit him. Better than him have 
been killed in action.’ 

‘And many not fit to be spoken of in the 
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same breath have taken precious good care not 
to risk their worthless bodies.’ 

' I tliink a man ’s a fool to run after lighting, 
Cousin Ellen ; unless, of course, it is in defence 
of his home.’ 

‘ Look here, my lad, if you have finished your 
breakfast yon \1 better get aboard the brig. I il 
be off to her in an hour or so, when we’ll see 
Tvdiat’s to be done next.’ 

^ Very well, uncle ; there ’s some refitting and 
a little paint wanted, and we will carry on till 
yovi come aboard.’ 

'Very well,’ said Ellen. ^Can you let 
Geoi'ge Tinkle come ashore 1 I want him 
to do soinethmg for me. Any time to-day 
will do.’ 

'Yes,’ he said. 'You wanted him; and I 
thought he came up here with me.’ 

Then the jmuiig man went off to the brig; 
and on his wnay down to the -water’s edge, he 
' knew not why, the castles in the air of tlie night 
before had all vanished, and in their place 
doubts that the future would not be all plane 
sailing had taken tlieir place. Certainly Ellen’s 
manner was peculiar, he thought; but then 
■she had to act a part while her father was 
present. 

Alone with his daughter, the alderman lin- 
gered over his breakfast longer than usual, 
paying no heed to anything. Then he looked 
up and said, ' Ellen, my gal, you were always 
fiery, like your mother afore you, and some- 
times you and me don’t altogether get on as 
fath(3r and dnaigliter should. Howg don’t you 
flare up at what I am about to say, because I 
hincy somehow that you and me for once will 
be of a niind ; but just give me truthful answers 
to my questions. 

'Ask me anybliing you please, father dear. I 
have iiever lied to you, tliough I may not liave 
been so meek as I onght,’ 

' Just so. How, did that line young cousin of 
yours come any sweethearting with you 1 ’ 

' Yos, father,’ said the girl, looking the 
alderman straight in tlie face, and speaking 
firmly, though she was very pale, and Mr 
Tuflin could see that she was. trernbliiig in 
■every limb. 

‘Um ! Well now, my dear, will you tell me 
how far this thing went P 

' Too far, too far. I am ashamed to say that 
yesterday I promised to marry him.’ 

' Oh, indeed ! Weil, are you still of 

the same mind ? When is the- wedding to come 
offU 

'I would drowm myself flrst.’ 

' Hush, htish l Don’t talk like that, and don’t 
tremble so. Come, give me a kiss. We under- 
stand one another. Come, come ! don’t give 
way. I have one more question : Did Holding 
ever make love to yon 1 ’ 

'Haver, father.’ 

'Didn’t he in any way just show that 
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he thonghfc more of you than most other 


'I believe that Richard Holding is break- 
ing his heart for me, and only ' now do I 
understand what a man ho was ; but lie never 
once spoke.’ 

' Hever mind, my gal ; knock off crying ; 
it will all come right some day. Holding’s 
not good enough for you, good as he is; and 
as to the other fellow, we shall see — wc 3 
shall see.’ 

Then the alderman put on his coat and 
hat, went down to Point, niid took si water- 
man’s boat off to the brig. On hoard ]m 
found Mr Preston, in the full exercise of his 
authority, setting the crew to work to paint 
the bulwarks. 

' Well, sir, you see wo are making her ship- 
shape,’ said the young man as his uncle stepped 
on board, 'When are we likely to get a 
cargo?’ 

'Yon tell that hoy George Tinkle to be ready 
to scull me asliore, I want him to go up to tiie 
house. ]\ry daughter wants to see him. liuoek 
off that painting.’ 

‘ Very well, sir, and’ 

' And look here, my lad, being my sister’s son, I 
intend to do wduit I can for you, so you can have 
the day and these five pounds— more by four 
than I started in the world -witli. At the end 
of that time, if you are not clear of the town 
and well on the road to your mother in London, 
wdio ’d best make a conn terqum per of you, I di 
take care that the impress officer has you. Row 


CHAPTER ILL 


WHAT BEPEUL HOLDING. 


3 ’ H ten ’ minuteH Alderman Tuflin lunl 
t 'finished his business on the vmsvl and 
^ was duly sculled to the beadi Ijy the 
boy, V'bo was ordered to make last tlio 
boat and follow to the sho]). 

'Here, iiiy dear, is George. Taka him iu to 
the parlour and liear what he has to say, while 
I attend to business.’ 

'George, my boy, I want you to tell me buw 
it all liappened, and how you came by tbo letter 
from Captain Holding.’ 

'Wtdl, it was like this. Capeii ’Oldiii’, c 
goes dowm into the cabin wi’ the skipper o’ the 
frigate ; then they sends for Capeii Preston, 

'For Mr Preston, you mean, George? 

The boy looked up .sharply. ‘Ho were 
capen when I left the Ji/'xteuvttic ^ a few 
minutes ago, anyhowq miss, until your 
father ’ 

‘ ^^faybe ; but perhaps it was but a temporary 
command, George,’ 

George looked very knowingly at the gui 
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‘Well, niissiis, yon ought to^ know, bein' 
in tlie ownerEs confidence like ; an’ o’ 
course’ — — 

‘Isl'cver mind, George, nevermind; go on with 
your story.’ ^ j 

when they was down in the cabin, | 
presently Capeii ’Oldin’ comes up an’ ’e goevS 
for’ard, an’ the other feller ’e’ 

‘ You mean Air Preston ? ’ 

‘Yes, Air Preston. ’E— I iiieaii the nian- 
o’-war feller — ’e sa^^s, “Bundle that rascal 
into the boat. Get ’im out o’ my ship. I 
wouldn’t ’ave a feller like ’im.” Then we 
whips into the boat air shoves off; but the 
other fellers — I mean Air Preston an’ the 
sailor : that ’s Bill — they never takes the trouble 
to look round, so I sings out, “ Gooddiye, 
Gapeu ’Oldin’,” and there I sa^v him ieanin’ 
over the rail right up to the last.’ 

‘But how did you come by that letter for me? 
You must have had some talk with Captain 
Holding, and must have seen him alone to have 
been given that.’ 

‘ Look ’ere ; ye ’re a sharp un, ye are. I was 
cornin’ to that; but I won’t say no more unless 
ye tcdl me somethin’.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean, boy. What 
do you want to know 1 ’ 

‘ Well, ye see, miss, it ’s like this : is he 
Capen Preston P 

‘ Tell me truly why you ask ? ’ 

‘Ye haven’t got to go to sea in the brig an’ be 
knocked about by ’im. If I tells ye the ’olo 
lot I don’t want my ’ead knocked off’ 

‘Aly cousin will not he master of the 
brig.’* 

‘ Tlooray 1 But look ’ere now, is there any- 
thing between ye 1 ’E ’s a very good fellow, ye 
know ; tliougli I did say hooray, I never said 
nothin’ agen’ ’im.’ 

The boy was looking at his owner’s daughter. 
His head was tilted to one side and one eye 
closed, and such a wonderful depth of cuiming 
was in his little wkened features that the 
girl, ill spite of the weight at her heart, could 
not help laughing. 

‘ Aly good boy — I believe you are a good boy 
—I will whisper to you : the man who has gone 
is *worth a hundred of the man he has changed 
places with. A : 

‘I kiiowed it I I knowed it ye was the right 
sort. I knowed we was right. Ale. and Gapen 
’Oldin’ knowed what -sve 'was about. I ’ll tell ye 
the whole lot now.’ 

‘ Yery well, George ; tell your story and what 
it -was that you and Captain Holding knew so 
'well;’ 

‘It was like this, ye see: wdiile they was in 
the wardroom they sends for me; an’ the 
skipper (that ’s Capen ’Oldin’), ’o says, says ’e, 
“Look ’ere, darge, you and me’s always been 
friends. You take this ’ere letter, an’ give 
it to Alistress Tufiin, an’ don’t let no one see 


ye do it. I am goiif away in tliis ’ere ship, 
’cos I think I ain’t W'aiited by the young 
woman.”’ 

‘Are yon sure he said that P 

‘ Tliat or very near them words. Tlien I 
soys, “Y^’cll, I am goin’ too. Ale an’ yoiPs 
got on well together, an’ I ain’t goin’ back 
without ye.” Th,en ’e says, “Yow, look ’ere, 
Jarge ; off ye go 'witlioufe no more words. A^e 
’ave got to go back an’ do wliat ye can for 
a certain young woman. I depend upon ye 
to look after ’er.” ’ 

‘AYere those his exact words?’ 

‘ ’Em or sometliiii’ like ’em ; anyhow, I 
says, “ Since ye put it that way, capen, I ’ll 
go.”’ 

‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘ Yo, it ain’t ; but the rest is what you ’ve got 
to keep dark about. The skipper ’e sends for 
Mr Preston, and afore ’o comes aft ’e hides 
Capen ’Oldin’ out o’ siglit ; then, ’e gets talkin’ to 
the mate an’ leads ’im on a 1;>it, an’ the mate ’e 
spoke ver}' nasty about Capen ’Oldin’, an’ said if 
’o was a man an’ a friemi ’e ’d ’ave got ’im clear 
o’ the frigate by that time.’ 

‘ And Captain Holding lieard ail tins 1 ’ 

‘AYe l>oth o’ us ’card it. Tlien the skipper 
calls on Capen ’Oldin’ to come out o’ his hidin’, 
an’ ’e makes Capen ’(glidin’ say what ’e was after 
to change places wi’ (lie mate ; but the mate 
only laughs an’ says ’Oldin’ was humbuggin’ ; or 
anyhow it was a gaiiie bet\veeii ’im an’ tlie 
skipper o’ the frigate.’ 

‘Whem were yon all this tinie V 

‘I was outside, listen in’ iliraugh the sky- 
light. Then the sentry came along and drovo 
me into the boat ; but afore I was drove 
away I ’eard the capen o’ the nian-o-war call 
Air Preston a cur and Capen ’Oldin’ a man, 
an’ I ’eard ’im say that if Air Preston ’ad shown 
’isseif a man instead o’ a cur ’e ’d ’ave let ’em 
both go : but as it was, ’Ohiin’ was too good 
a man to lose {ind Preston too great a rascal 
for ’ini to keep.’ 

“Yery well, George; go back to the brig^ 
and we will keep this a secret between 
ourselves.’ 

‘All riglit, iiiissus. I beliierc^ ye won’t get 
me into no row ; an’ remenj])er if ye wants 
anythin’ I’m yer man, for Capen ’Oldin’ he 
depends on ine to bo ’andy when 3 aCre wantiii’ 
anythin’.’ 

Then the l)oy went back to the brig, and 
Ellen to her bedroom, there to have what women 
call ‘a good cry.’ 

But ‘ a good cry ’ would have been a welcome 
heart-ease when a year later the AlacMui re- 
turned without Holding. The frigate’s skipper 
himself called at the shop. 

‘I want to tell you,’ lie said, ‘tlmt Holding 
fell fighting on the deck of the ‘Frenchman, ami 
if the others had fought as well my boats would 
not have been driven off’ 
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So to all Point, Ellen became a sour old maid, 
and Vrdieii Alderman Tiiffin died, and she carried 
on the business, it was said of lier that she was 
as good as a man in it — thinking of nothing else, 
managing her property in sliips and in ship 
chandlery, and even managing her manager in 
much shrewder fashion than had her father 
before her. 

Ten years after Holding sailed on his last 
voyage peace was declared, and the French 
prisoners from the hulks in the liarbour and 
from INwchester Castle went home to their 
people ; and little batches of released English- 
men landed at the seaport towns and tramped 
the roads to where they had left homes, only 
too often to fmd themselves forgotten, and 
strangers occupying the seats they had thought 
would he tlieirs. 

Melancholy witness to the glory of war were 
these men, clad in rags, often minus a limb 
or an eye, pointing to their battle-scars as 
surely having earned them a crust or a drink, 
as they l)egged their way through the green 
lanes of .England. 

It was sncli an one that aroused the sus- 
picions of I^Ir George Tinkle, manager for 


Mistress Tulhn^s ship chandlery, as, hobbling 
by tlie aid of a stick over the stop to the 
counter of the dark little shop, a one-armed, 
lame, unshaven, and ragged sailor asked to see 
Alderman Tiiffin. 

‘ Dead, What do you want V 

‘Dead! Well, well, my lad 1 you liave 
got me, I can see, and no wonder. My name 
is’— ■ 

‘ Captain Holding. Oh my ! ’ The manager 
jumped over the counter and grabbed one liand 
and a stump, unable to utter another won 1, 
though for Imlf-a-miniito he moved Holding’s 
arm and a half up and down in frautie 
endeavours to pump up wdiole sentence.s of 
welcome. 

Some one in the shop parlour had heard and 
seen enough ; and before Holding had time to 
open his mouth a woman hung upon his neck 
and stopped his utterances with kisses. 

A few months later tlie sign over the ship 
chandlery was altered to Tuffin, Holding, & Co., 
and the official registry of shipping set forth 
that certain brigs belonging to Portsmouth 
were now oAvned by Richard Holding and 
Avife, except for a few shares held by 
George Tinkle. 


GRANDMOTHER. 


A BRLic of the century past and done, 

R nidi me in sweetness of autumnal day; 

With clear, prophetic eyes to westering sun 
Turned ever, as life’s quicksands glide away. 

Ho April showers or passion gusts to mar 
The passage of that steadfast soul and strong ; 

Haiight but the music of the gates ajar, 

And echo of dead footsteps in life’s throng. 

Features in marble carved, and framed in snow, 
The statedy movements, and the mystic smile 

Pregnant Avitli memories of long ago, 

That linger in the mind for yet aAvhile. 


Her fluttering jewelled hands on curls of gold 
Alight with gentle touch, and softly bless 

The children’s children, elinging as of ohl 
To her of mighty heart and fond caress. 

Still the edd passionate love of love, and 
That strengthens only as the shortening 

Temper the arm of justice. Mercy mild 
Deals with the young in all their liopes ami 
fears. 

Deep wells of heart, and fli thornless of soul, 
Holding high converse wdih her blessed dead ; 

In wordless memory looking to that goal 
God promised, in a land of glory spread. 

YiOUET TWEEDALiL ■ 
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A Little Deal in 5alt. 

' By ' J. MACDONALD OXLEY,. 


'’ \ ' .' MDABKILTAS pro- 

graiiune when lie sailed from 

■ smoky city of Glasgow for 

' '■ ' • ■ eomniercial capital of India 

‘ was very clearly drawn out, so 

* ;• ; far as He was concerned. He 

■ 'I ' would work hard, spend little, 

y save nuich, and return to his 

.L C- Heloved Scotland immediately He Had amassed 

a fortune. Just How many years would be 
required to realise His purpose He did not 
venture to determine dellnitely ; Hut He felt 
, sure thirty would be ample, and He Hoped it 

:;■ ’ji!{ ; might be done in twenty-five. 

' ! :; • His sole capital consisting of his own abilities, 

' j ily: it may seem that he w’-as guilty of no small 

presumption in framing so brilliant a prospect. 
A : f ■ However, there were certain precedents to excuse 

-y ■ Him; and, moreovei', if self-confidence is ever 

/■; pardonable in a young man with His way still 

to make, it surely wms in his case, 
i i Well born and well educated, on the death of 

' lils fatliBr Hb Had entered on a commercial career 

Avi-r'-' ^ instead of a professional one, as Had been in- 

? ! tended, and, by dint of five years of Vdrudgery 

i|;L' at the desk’s dead wood,’ had acquired a sound 

, knowledge of business when the opportunity 

4 : catnc to go out to Calcutta, and he gladly 

■' |r, embraced it. He was now in the prime of 

manhood : a stalwart, gray-eyed, ciirly- 
;i: : A;' ; ! haired Scot, as full of grit as a block of Aberdeen 

, -granite ; and no one looking upon him coidd 

imagine that, short of death itself, any obstacle 
‘ would bar his way to a higli place on the ladder 

oElife. 

.!i i At Calcutta a good position in the old and 

4i |; honourable firm of Stewart c% Mackenzie awaited 

' ‘ . him, and he set himself to master its duties with 

4kA-,; ' . diis wonted promptitude and thoroughness. Tlie 

' hours were long and the tasks were not light in 

/f:,, ; , the big brick * go-down/ yet Duncan had suffi- 

by cient energy left over to undertake the study of 

> ' the native language and also the gaining of some 

, •; ■ • understanding of the native character, which 

.[ remains a sealed hook to the great majority of 

- ' ' foreigners. 

' : - -1, In both of these pursuits he was greatly 

4 '.p,; assisted by an acquaintance he formed in a 

r ^ ' '4 ' ■ somewhat unusual waj^ It was his wont during 

J i ' , the hot season to take an hour’s walk before 

, 4*14 . , turning in; and one night, while enjoying a 

'] i ^4 “ lonely stroll through the dark and deserted 

' 4‘^|' streets, there fell on his ear a sharp cry of fright 

. . that was suddenly cut short, but followed by 

a muffled sounds bespeaking a desperate struggle. 

. 43 A ' rushed in the direction whence 




the cry had come, and found a well-dressed man 
beset by two ragged rascals. 

Dull can, who knew" very well how to use his 
fists, sent the footpads sprawling in the dust, 
and released tlieir victim, who straightened liim- 
self up with an exclamation of thankfulness. 
The assailants, realising tliat tlieir chance vras 
gone, quickly disappeared into the darkness. 

Duncan now ascertained that the man indebted 
to him for his timely aid was a Balioo employed 
in one of the Government offices, who rejoiced 
in tlie name of Krishna Cliatterjee. They walked 
homewards together, and that was the beginning 
of a friendship between the strongly contrasted 
pair which proved of signal service to Duncan 
at a critical time in his business career. 

As the Baboo was no less anxious to become 
pixilicient in English than Duncan was to con- 
quer the difficulties of the Hindu tongue, tiiey 
arranged to as.sist each otlier in study, with the 
result that both made very satislhctory progress. 
Besides thus assisting Duncan in acquiring the 
language, Chatteiqee was Isis guide and inter- 
preter in regard to tlie life of the people, so tliat 
in a few months he had a better knowledge of 
them than many a European long resident in 
the country. 

AlUioiigii the way was open to him,: Xluncaii 
did not go into society. His office-work and his 
studies absorbed his time, and he was satisfied 
to remain in social obscurity until one da}' the 
sudden glimpse of a face disturbed Ills content, 
and set novel thoughts moving in his iniiid. 

In company with Cliatterjee lie had attended 
an opiinii auction, not as a prospective purchaser 
but simply as a spectator, the Baboo having told 
him that the sight wa.s well wortli seeing. He 
found that liis friend liad spoken truly, for it 
wms indeed a curious .spectacle. The auction 
took place in a large haily where the chests of 
the drtig were put up in lots and sold to tlie 
highest bidder. 

The hall was filled with a strangely assorted 
crowd of Hindus, Muvssulmau.s Jews, Parsecs, 
Eurasians, and Europeans, eveiy countenance 
wearing an expression of intense eagerness, as 
if lives rather than rupees rvere at stake. Not 
only so, but outside the hall, below the windows, 
another crowd had assembled, all sb owing the 
same terrible eagerne.ss as those within, and 
making an awTiil din. The ouisidens w^ere not 
buyers, Chatterjee explained ; their business ■was 
to bet on the results of each sale, which -^vas com- 
municated to them the instant the hammer fell. 

After watching the auction for a wdiile, 
Duncan found the temptation to venture a bid 
[Qh^htmm Nmnhm\ 
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growing so strong upon liini tlnit he went out on 
to a sniali Ixilcony overhanging the street, and 
was looking at the noisy tlirong below, wlien 
two ladies .appeared on a similar balcony. They 
were evidently sightseers like himself, one being 
a matron of middle age, the other a giii just 
emerging from lu3r teens. 

After surveying the t^^^ndeinonium beneath 
with a smile of amusement, the younger lady 
<diance«:l to glance towards the balcony where 
Duiiean stood with his gaze hxed upon her. 
For an instant their eyes mot, and then she 
turned to make a hasty remark to her com- 
panioiu wliile a rosy iinsh suffused her cheek, 
for there was no misreading the frank admira- 
tion whicli ’Duncan’s look expressed. 

A moment later both ladies withdrew from 
the balcniiy, hut Duncan, remained as if rooted 
to the spot. Those beautiful blue eyes had 
pien.!e(l him to tlie heart like veritable arrows 
of Cupid, .lie experienced mingled sensations of 
pleasure ami pain that were utterly new to him ; 
ami, hurriedly excusing himself to the Baboo, 
wlio was sorely puzzled at his odd behaviour, he 
ruslied off to seek solitude for self-communion. 

A fortnight later he was taking a walk after 
.sundown on the Uilaidan, and had turned aside 
from, tlie crowded ^course/ He preferred one 
of the qinf3t intersecting drives for his stroll, 
and was about the middle of it when a horse 
came dashing towards him at a furious pace. 

^ Tlie bride lias bolted ! ’ . he exclaimed, taking 
in tlie situation at a glance, and instantly he 
set himself to arrest the runaway if he could. 

Tiie .ridea’ was a young lady who, although she 
had lost control of her mount, had not lost con- 
trol of lierself, but sat erect and firm in the 
saddle, pulling hard upon the reins. Making a 
quick spring when the flying horse w^as opposite 
him, Duncan, liappily succeeded in seizing the 
bridle with both, liands ; and, in spite of being 
dragged for some distance in the dust, and 
struck more than once by the iron-shod hoofs, 
he gallantly retained his hold until the struggling 
■animal had been brought to a standstill. Only 
then dill he look up to see to whom lie had 
rendered this timely service, and his surprise 
and delight may be iniagiried when lie found 
himself face to face with the girl he had seen 
on the balcony at the opium auction. His hat 
had been knocked off in the tussle with the 
horse, and his clothes ivere much disordered 
and dusty, so that he. felt very uncomfortable 
as the blue eyes were once more fixed upon him. 

^ You have probably saved my life/ she said 
in a tone of heartfelt gratitude, Land I do not 
know bow I can thank you. Aly mare foolishly 
took fright at one of those noisy ivedding pro- 
cessions, and bolted with me, leaving my escort 
away behind. There he conies now as fast as 
Ms big “ waler ” will cany himf 

«Biit you,^ Duncan stammered, for he nvas 
not half as much at ease as the fair speaker; 
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""will you- not dismount and let me get a 
carriage for you T 

^ISTot at all,’ she replied, with a musical laugh 
of gay iniconceriL /Tara has recovered her ivits 
and won’t behave so badly again.’ 

^As she .spoke her escort lumbered up, a 
middle-aged gentleman very red of countenance, 
anxious-looking, and confused of speech. She 
listened to his awkward apologies wiih an in- 
dulgent smile, and then, turning to Duncan, 
gave him a radiant look that thrilled, him with 
delight as she said, ^ jMy father will want to 
knoAV to wlioni I am so de{ 3 i.)ly iiidehied.’ 

Duncan, blushing very inueli, gave Ids name, 
adding, M am in the employ of Stewart and 
Mackenzie.’ 

At this a shadow seemed to flit over the 
young lady’s countenance for an instant, and it 
was in a perceptibly more restrained tone that 
she responded, ‘Then yoii must he one of my 
father’s clerks. I am Miss Mackenzie.’ 

The words struck a chill to Duncan’s heart, 
for they at once revealed the folly of the dreams 
in which he had permitted liimscdf to indulge. 
Between him and his employer’s daughter there 
was a great gulf fixed which it would he hard 
for him to bridge. 

His face must have betrayed his feelings, for 
there wms a certain accent of compassion in 
Miss Mackenzie’s voice when she brought the 
conversation to a close by saying, ‘My father 
will thank you himself, Mr M‘Caskili; and 
now I must bid you good-evening.— Come, Mr 
Summers, we shall return home.’ Then, giving 
her marc a flick with the dainty riding-whip, 
she cantered off, leaving Dmieaii in a state ^ of 
profound dejection at this summary smashing 
of his ‘castle in Spain,’ 

On the following morning lie was called into 
Mr Mackenzie’s private offiec to receive the 
thanks of his employer, who souglit to know 
if they might not be expressed in some tangible 
form. But to this Duncan would not listen. 
.For reasons that the grim, grizzled old merchant 
never imagined, he was only too happy to have 
been Miss Mackenzie’s rescuer, and desired no 
other reward. On the impulse of the moment 
Mr ]\lackenzie invited Duncan to dins w.ith him 
that evening, and it need hardly be said tliat 
the invitation was eagerly accepted. 

Miss Mackenzie, an only child and motherless, 
was the chief object of Iier^ father’s love and 
pride. She presided over* liis stately mansion 
w-ith remarkable grace and dignity ; and, aftei* 
the manner of doting parents, he desired for 
her some brilliant alliance wlien the time to 
marry should come. Meanwhile he was con- 
tent "to have her at home, brightening and 
solacing his life, that would otherwise have 
been a lone and dreary one. 

The charming young hostess received Duncan 
with such cordiality that h(3 was soon at his 
ease and conducting himself so as to make an 
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exceedingly good inipressioiL Being the only 
guest, he liad a clear held ; and when, after the 
sumptuous and somewhat solemn dinner Was 
over, tliey went out on the wide veranda, wliile 
lier father enjoyed his post-praiulial cigar, 
Duncan chatted away to Miss Mackenzie with 
a degree of case and vivacity that quite sur- 
prised himself. 

The evening passed like a pleasant dream, 
and on tlie way back to his bachelor chambers 
Duncan permitted himself to revel in rosy 
imaginings without stint. 

Next morning, lio waver, sober reason re- 
asserted her sway, and in the prosaic atmosphere 
of the office, matters assumed a very different 
aspect. 

‘ It is utter folly my Tieiiig carried away like 
this/ he said to 'himself. ^ There is no more 
chance of my ever winning iMiss Mackenzie 
than of my being appointed Governor-General’ 

Yet, while admitting this, he diligently souglit 
opportunity of meeting her, and was now and 
tiieii rewarded by success. Indeed, the acquaint- 
ance between them ripened rapidly, all unknown 
to her father, who would have taken summary 
means to interfere if he had received a hint. 

Buch, then, was the position of aiiairs when 
some months later alarming news came to 
MiUMackeiizie froju Glasgow. His partner Mr 
Stewart, who directed that branch of tlie busi- 
ness, had died suddenly, leaving matters in an 
involved condition of which Mr Mackenzie had 
not hitherto had the slightest inkling; and as 
the presence of the surviving partner was im- 
peratively required in Glasgow, Duncan, to his 
great surprise, was placed in charge of tlie 
Oidcutta branch, with full power of attorney 
to act as he thought best in the interests of 
the lirim 

That his employer felt so much confidence in 
him naturally cuougli filled him with joy and 
pride ; but later information that Aiieen was 
to aecDinpany her father fell like a damper on 
his high spirits. 

The bites, however, kindly granted him one 
more opportunity of meeting Aiieen before her 
departure ; and, although no definite avowal of 
love took place, there %vere words spoken in 
significant tones and looks full of meaning 
exchaugod which lifted him into the seventli 
heaven, and no doubt explained the radiant face 
that Aiieen bore away Itoiu the brief interview, 

Wiien the Mackenzies had started by train 
for Bombay, Duncan realised the heavy i‘es|)on- 
siUiity resting upon him, and determined to 
: devote himself to business with an assiduity 
that would leave no loophole for neglect. 

Bor some time past his intimacy with Chat- 
terjee had languished owing to his absorption 
in the quest of opportunities to meet Miss 
Mackeime; but, now that an end had come to 
all that, he sought out the Baboo again, and 
their coiupatuonship was resumed. 


One evening Chattei;iee, wdio was a clerk in the 
Revenue Department of the Government, dropped 
in upon Duncan at his rooms. It was evident 
from the expression on bis plump, swarthy coun- 
tenance tliat he had soiuetbing very iinportant 
on bis mind. 

Duncan, who was no less npt in understand- 
ing human character than in forecasting the 
movements of trade, perceived the Baboo's agita- 
tion ; but he discreetly refrained from saying 
anything to show that be did so. Offering the 
most comfortalde cl) air, one of his best cheroots, 
and something cool and fizzy in a tumbler, lie 
awaited developments. 

After some casual conversation, the Baboo, 
fixing bis small dark eyes upon Duncan, asked 
him, iDo you deal largely in salt r 

‘Oil yes,’ responded Duncan, marvelling a 
little at the question ; ‘ we handle a good many 
thousand tons in the course of the year.’ 

‘Is the supply of salt in Cnlciitta at present 
very bigU was the next question. 

‘Why, no/ answered Duncan, raising himself 
from his reclining position and looking all alert ; 
‘ as it happens, it isn't. The stock is unusually 
low ; but tliere are several cargoes on the way, I 
believe.’ 

‘Gould yon manage to buy them all up inside 
of twenty “four hours *1 ’ Chatterjee asked, liis lips 
trembling as tliey framed tlie ipiestion. 

Duncan sprang to his feet and stood iii front 
of the Hindu with the penetrating gaze of his 
clear gray eyes fastenol upon the speaker’s lace. 

‘What are you driving at, Chatteijec U he 
cried. ‘MTiy should I buy iip all those cargoes 
if I cani’ 

‘ Because- —because/ stammered the Baboo, 
‘you w' ill make many lacs of rupees if you 
do ; and, being your friend, I wmnt you to 
do that.^ 

Duncan was completely taken aback, and 
knew not wduit to say. Evidently tlie Ilaboo 
had given him a tip of the utmost importance ; 
and although he craved fuller particulars, he 
realised tliat lie had no right to deiiiand tliein. 
He must act upon the Delpluc utterance lie liad 
received or let the goiden opportunity go liy 
unimproved. 

, Tiiere folio W'’ed an awkward piiuse, broken only 
by Chatterjee rising and saying be must go. 

Duncan urged him to prolong his visit; but 
he was not to be persuaded, and took him. self 
off, leaving the young Scot alone to ponder over 
the curious coimsei he had received. Little 
sleep came to him that night. Hour after 
hour, tossing on his bed or pacing the room, he 
wncstled with the perplexing problem. It wmuld 
be assuming a tremendous re.spoiisibiiity for him 
to undertake so largo a transaction on behalf of 
the firm, and if disastrous loss resulted his future 
wmuld be blasted beyond hope of recovery. Yet 
the more he turned the matter over in his mind 
the more strongly inclined he felt to act upon 
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the Baboons mysterious bint; and so it came 
about that by the advent of dawn be had 
decided to make the venture. 

Accordingly he spent the whole day among 
the different firms who iiad salt in store or on 
the way; and ore sundown lie had secured the 
entire stock at the current price, the high credit 
eiijoyed by Stewart & MackeiiEie enabling him 
to arrange easy terms of settlement. 

He saw nothing of Chatterjee that evening; 
but on the following morning when he opened 
his EngUsliman the signilicance of the Baboo’s 
advice was revealed, for it contained an official 
prociamation doubling the duty on salt, which 
was already no light one. Duncan could hardly 
contain liimself for joy. By the tenns of the 
proclamation all cargoes on the high seas were 
exempt from the increase, and the success of his 
big venture was therefore assured. 

He was still conning the proclamation, every 
word of which added a drop to his cup of happb 
ness, when Chatterjee entered the room, and, to 
his astonishment, was received with a hug tliafc 
quite took the breath out of his plump body. 

‘ You dear old chap,’ Duncan exclaimed enthu- 
siastically, / that was a splendid tip you gave me. 
I ’ve secured every ton of salt in sight or on the 
w- ay, and will make a fine thing out of it for the 
firm, I can never thank you enough/ 

The Balioo’s eyes shone, and a delighted smile 
iiaadiatexl Ills swarthy features. 

f Bay nothing about it, my friend,’ he replied 
in a meaning tone. ‘I am glad you followed my 
advice. That is all.’ 

Duncan was too shrewd not to understand and 
obey. When he reached the office— and lie 
made a point of being a little later than usual — 
he found it full of merchants in a state of great 
< 3 xcitemeiit. Tiiey luul many pertinent inquiries 
to make, and also some impertinent suggestions 
to volunteer; but Duncan maintained a serene 
composure which baffled them all, so that they 
presently withdrew, leaving him master of the 
situation. 

The outcome of it all was that within a week 
he had disposed of his entire holdings of salt 
at a profit exceeding four lacs of rupees, and 
he thereupon determined to put his fate to the 
touch. 

Making arrangements accordingly for the con- 
duct of the business during his absence, he set 
out for Glasgow, bearing with him the fortune 
just made, and of wliicli Mr Mackenzie was still 
ignorant. 

When he reached Glasgo-w a month later, 
and presented himself at the firm’s office, 
his employer was in consternation, thinking 
that some disaster had befallen the Calcutta 
establishment. , 

AVhy are you here, ]\LGasldlir he demanded 
tremulously. ^ Do you bring bad news 1 ’ 

^ISTo, indeed, sir,’ responded Duncan; and 
drawing forth bills of exchange for many 
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thousands of pounds, he placed them in the hands 
of the astonished merchant. * I hilng good news. 
These bills represent the profit made for you out 
of a venture in salt that 1. succeeded in carrying 
through.’ Then, wdiile Mr Mackenzie listened 
with bated breath, he detailed the whole trans- 
action. 

‘You ran a great risk, young man; but there 
need be nothing said of that now, as you did so 
well. I may tell you that you ’ve saved tlie firm 
of Stewart & Mackenzie.’ 

Then Duncan was in turn surprised to hear of 
the alarming state of affairs Mr Mackenzie had 
found on his return to Glasgow, and how in his 
endeavour to straighten things out he had almost 
reached the limit of his resources. The timely 
receipt of the large amount brought by Duncan 
would, however, enable him to adjust everything 
satisfactorily. 

‘And no'w,’ asked Mr Mackenzie at the con- 
clusion of his story, ‘wdiat reward do you expect 
for wdiat you have done for mel’ 

Duncan’s heart stood still at the question. 
Tlie supreme moment had come wdtli unexpected 
suddenness. His mind was clear enough as to 
the reward he sought ; but now that lie laid to 
make it knowm his tongue failed him. At last, 
with a tremendous effort, he stammered out, ‘I 
would ask permission, sir, to pay my addresses 
to your daughter.’ 

Mr Mackenzie fairly hounded in liis chair. 

‘ To pay your addresses to my daughter ? 

’ — — But at this point he checked Ijim- 
self, and after a pause, continued in a milder 
tone : ‘ Are you not asking a gi’eat deal, young 
man, even though my daughter may be indebted 
to you for saving her life, and I for the saving 
of my fuin from bankruptcy ? ’ 

* I fully realise that, sir,’ responded Duncan in 
a modest tone ; ‘but I love your daughter with 
all my heart, and would devote my life to making 
her happy.’ 

« And does Miss Mackenzie return your love?’ 
asked the father, fixing his keen glance upon 
him. 

‘I have never presumed to speak of it to her,’ 
lie answered. ‘I simply beg your periiiission to 
present mv suit’ 

The upshot of it was that Mr Mackenzie, with- 
out committing himself, consented to consult his 
daiigiiter, and to consider the matter fur tlier. 
On conferring vdtli Aileeii he ascertained that, 
though Duncan had said truly that there Iiad 
beau no avowal, her heart wms already’ won. So, 
like a wise and loving parent, ha decided to put 
no obstacle in the way. 

Thus it came about that Duncan returned to 
India not only as the promised husband of 
Aileen Macken'zie, but as junior partner in the 
firm ; and when in due time he had an establish- 
ment of his own, one of the most welcome guests 
thereat was a sleek Baboo, by name Krisbna 
Chatterjee, 


By S. SGOTMIOKCRIEFF. 


CHAPTER L 


T was a cold mid dreary w int er 
day. The sky and the sea, and 
tlie Imddled-togetlier houses of 
the little town, were all equally 
gray and soiulire. Where the 
siilieii wayes fell on the sands, 
sea-birds screamed as tliey dipped 
into tlie water ; then, white as 
the snowflakes that drifted before the wind, tliey 
darted towards tlie lowering sky. It ■was a 
piercing wind that swept round the street corners, 
dying away and tlieii rising again, driving the 
snow in eddies before it, 

Yery silent and empty were the streets till 
the church door , opened and a stream of people 
passed through the churchyard to scatter east 
and west, eager to reach the shelter of their 
homes. Yet, as they passed tlm post-oflice, the 
majority lingered, if but for an install ty to read 
the last war biilletin. The scant notice, 
further news fimn tlie front, as ' 
well as some distippointment. The crowd was | 
curiously sileht ; those who had read the words i 
quietly gave place to others. Hearts tliat day 
were too heavy for speech. The past week had 
brought grave inis fortune to our armies in South 
Africa, and this Siuulay had been set apart for 
special prayer for those engaged in active service. 
Surely every heart had been bowed down in 
sorrow, for; the little town had >suiie red severely. 
The old doctor’s son had fallen on the fatal field 
of Mage rsf oiitein ; every one knew the lad and 
loved liim, and he was gone never to return. 
Then Haggarty the sweep, a Biiich-resiiectcd 
man, had lost his grandson ; and Jamie Lauder, 
who had run away last year and enlisted rather 
than serve heliind the counter, was reported iis 
severely wounded. 

Truly the shadow of war lay dark over the 
town ; and although the minister had done his 
■best to comfort and encourage his people, he 
felt, as he watched them slowly dis})erse, that 
he had failed. The service had ended with the 
pia^dng of ^.God Save the Queen, ^ the coiigTogation 
standing in silent and prayerful revereiice. With 
strange and new meaning the familiar tune liad 
pealed through the old church, unaccompanied 
jhyous singing, as a dirge full of solemn 
. signilicaiice, 

In all the congregation, perhaps Miss . 
Euphemia Ke]-)pie was the only one who felt but 
little interest in- the w.aiv She knew no one in 
South . Africa -y,. she-. never read the newspapers 
;>r conversed with intelligent people on public. 


events, which were beyond her ken. Yet even 
her sympatliy had been stirred— whose would 
not have been Ijy the great wave of feeling that, 
in sweeping over the Empire, liad not failed k> 
touch even so unimportant u place as the little 
village of Sauehiebay '? 

JIiss Keppie could hardly escape hearing 
soriietliingaibout the war, for lier nuiid Maggie 
was eager to repeat every scrap of lunvs, and 
received the earliest information every inorning 
from her f,riend, John the luilhnian. During 
tlie day constant eri antis to the grocer’s, con- 
veniently round the corner, enabled lier to dis- 
cover if fresb. telegrams had Ijeeii received, and 
what rumours convulsed London society, hliss 
Phemie listened, as she listened to all gossij), 
grateful for any diver.sion that helped to wile 
away t];je long da^'. The old lauyk life was a 
very lonely oiie, her tuiceasing ellbrts to he 
genteel preventing her iroxn :iinding occupaiion 
ill any work of interest or Beeldng any oppor- 
tunity of enjoying tlie society of her neighbours, 
some of whom were poorer folk than herself, 
whilst others were in a qiosition that her 
humility prevented lier from approaching. In 
her long life no key had yet been found to 
unlock her heart to the niany who are ever 
ready to give, as well as to accept, sympathy. 

This Sunday, liowever, she found herself 
disturbed by uiiexpiected emotions. Tlie special 
service in the church had touched her deejly. 
Eor the first time in her life her soul, which had 
surely fallen into a slumber akin to death, had 
wakened, stirred by an enilmsiasni for her native 
land ; and she found lierscif distressed by the 
tin Might that when all had lu'en culled upon to 
pJay their part then^ seemed no part fur lier 
to ])lay. It was true she could give to the 
Shilling Fund: she was inqmtieni for Monday 
tu come and allow her to despatch a postal ordim 
to the Scoi^^nnoi oilice. ^laggic had already 
])lainly hinted that she .shonhl send at least two 
slhliiiigs ; but i\[iss Phemie had sniibhed her, 
saying slie preferred helping the heathen, as she- 
knew more about them, and considered tlicm 
to be more de.serving tlian the wives and children 
of soldiers. Tim miuister tliat morning having- 
opened her eyes, she iionv hurnedly calculated 
the amount she could afford to send : five or 
even ton shillings. Agitated by feelings such as 
had. never troubled her before, poor little Miss- 
Iveppio hurried up the lane tow’urds her house, 
forgetting her usual dignity, much to the surprise 
of her neighbours. 

[Ohrisimas Ni(ml)ei\ 
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' Elij l>ut Hiss Iveppie is no' lierseF tlxe diij I ’ 
exclaimed the cobbler’s wife to an acquaintance 
who had stopi'ied at her door for a gossip. 

' Na, slie isna. She 's no’ weei, I ’m thinkin’.’ 

‘ It ’s gey canid to be oofc, piiir body. I doot 
Maggie disiia’ tak’ care o’ her,’ said the cobbler’s 
wife. 

It was with relief that the old lady reached 
her own gate and caught sight of Maggie’s ruddy 
face at tlie parlour window. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Miss ICeppie neyer 
stepped along the naiTOw patli leading to lier 
door without her heart swelling with pride at 
the knowledge that the dainty house, with the 
trim garden and the tiny lawn, was her own 
j>roperty — her own, and vastly superior to the 
rod- tiled cottages over the way, and quite in 
Iceeping with the larger villas that showed 
behind tlie trees in their gardens, and were 
occupied by such very superior people as the 
chief chemist in the town and a retired military 
niau. 

Wo each of us, surely, possess at least one 
idol — set up it may be in public for all the 
world to ilcmt at, pr perhaps liidden away in 
a secret ])lace, but none the less sacred — on 
which we lavish our affections, pouring out 
our devotion and. admiration without stint, and 
spending on it all our s[)are cash and also our spare 
time, iioseville was Miss Phoiiiie’s idol. Being 
fairly well oil, she could afford to kcfip the little 
house s} ack-and'span. The garden was as dainty 
as the drawing-room, and both were too precious 
in her eyes to be ever fully eiijoyed. This idol, 
like most idols, gave but little in return for all 
tlie care bestowed on it. Iso pleasure was to 
bo got from the garden : the weeds would come 
up faster tliaii the Hoovers, the cats invaded it, 
snails considered it their own, and boys — horrid 
boys ! — stole tlie roses. As for the drawing- 
room, stuffed with useless nicknacks, it required 
endless attention, yet was too seldom used to 
allow its cold dignity to thaw into snug comfort. 

Perhaps tlie only pleasure the old lady fully 
enjoyed was tlic society of her cheerful, talkative 
maid. The girl had come to her “with poor 
recommendations ; she appeared too young to be 
useful, and far too stout and ruddily healthy to 
be quite genteel. The critical old maid was 
sure that she would be flighty, and that in a 
month’s time it would be necessary to dismiss 
her; but she proved to be honest, clover, and 
kind-hearted, and a fixture she became. After 
a year Miss Keppie went so far as to whisper 
into the ears of her lady callers that she believed 
Maggie might, in time, turn out to bo a treasure, 
though she would not line-down, but became 
stouter anti ruddier, and more and more boister- 
ous, as she became more at home in Roseville. 

Maggie was a good girl, and as she saw her 
mistress come up tlie path she ran to meet her 
with a word of welcome. A hot dinner -was on 
the table; and as she waited, Maggie with 
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kindly chatter encouraged Miss Pliemie to eat. 
Then she cleared the table, made up a lire fit 
to roast a leg of mutton, and ’went to her own 
solitary ineal^ of broken meats with lieart light 
enough to enjoy even poorer fare. ° 

Row, left alone by the parlour lire, the old 
lady did not sink into her usual Sunday nap. 
She grew restless and sighed niajiy times with 
impatience; the missionary magazines for once 
failed to pla_y their part in helping lier through 
the long, quiet afternoon. It seemed as if tlie 
words of the^ sermon would not let her rest ; 
the sad music still sounded in licr ears, and 
it was impossible to forget tlie boived Iieads 
and tearful eyes of those who mourned for 
dear ones they -would never see again. At last 
the hands of the clock drew near to tlie hour of 
four, when it vxas her habit to visit tlie kitchen 
and talk -with Maggie wliilo the kettle bailed 
for tea. To-day she could not wait for the 
clock to strike; so, after wandering about the 
room in an aimless fashion, she softly opened 
the door and slipped into the kitchen. 

Maggie was evidently startled, and ivith a 
liiirried movement she turned to the dresser 
as if to hide something she held in her hand. 

‘Mdiy, Maggie,’ exclaimed Miss Iveppie in 
tones that for her 'were severe, ‘do I see you 
knitting on Sunday V 

‘ Oh, mem ! I ’m no’ knittiii’. I ’rn just taldn’ 
a luik at my ivark, an’ maybe countin’ the 
stitches. I ’m puttin’ it by till the morn.’ 

Before the girl could cross to where her work- 
basket stood, the half-knitted sock was taken 
from her hand, and she saw with surprise her 
mistress handle it with flushed cheeks and eyes 
hriglifc with interest. 

‘ Why, Maggi(^-, is this a stocking for a soldier i 
I see it is of the strange new colour which I 
believe is called kliaki. I am told the soldiers 
prefer it to any other shade.’ 

‘ Ay, it ’s what they ca’ karlcay. They ’re ■ 
sayiu’ it ’s the venu colour o’ tlie Boers theirsels, 
an’ so oor men are no’ lilce to ho a’ shot gin 
they wear it a’ ower them.’ 

‘Your knitting is excellent, Maggie--most 
excellent, I am sure, flnii and close. Does it 
take a long time to knit a pair of stockings 1 ’ 

‘’Wee], no’ sae verm long. But it’s bo’ 
sbockin’s, but socks— juist socks. ^ Div ye no’ 
ken men dinna wear stockiu’s same ’s womenfolk, , 
but jiiist socks?’ 

‘Ah, I see 1 just socks. They are quite short ; 
but I dare, say they take a long time to knit, and 
are quite as difficult.’ The old lady went on 
asking questions with a pertinacity that made 
the girl ^vender. 

‘ ’Deed, no ! ’ she cried out with some indigna- 
tion. ■ She began to fear that her mistress was ' 
in one of her tiresome moods, and meant ^ to 
hnd -ftmlt with her for spending time knitting; 
instead of doing her proper ’Work. *’I)eecl, no! 
I tak’ them up whiles, when my w^ark is dime 
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for the day, or it may he when I'm waitin’ on 
yon to finish your deiiner an' let me redd-up 
for the efteniooii.' 

‘ And does this strange-coloured worsted cost 
more than ordinary worsted 1 ’ 

j^Iaggie was now sure o£ a scolding, always 
unpleasant even when mild. She expected to 
ho reprimanded for wasting her money as well 
as lier time ; but she also had learnt to scold, 
and so take the wind out of her gentle mistress’s 
sails, as it were. An easy matter ! 

^ Hoots! dinna ye fash yerseF,’ she cried out 
impatiently, ‘Nae hairiu’s dune to you or to 
me, nor time or siller thrown awa’. I was passin’ 
by Eorsyth’s shop on Monday, or it may be 
Tuesday, aid I saw in the windy a bit notice. 
It was to say that a’ patriotic women were ca’d 
upon to gi’e a hand to the knittin’ o’ socks for 
oor men at the front — wool an’ needles an’ 
directions provided within. Five liunner tliey 
ask for by the month end. An’ if a’ they say 
be true, they are like to get twice five hiiiuier. 
Forsyth’s was fu’ o’ folk, gentle an’ semple, ready 
for the wark, I ’m no’ ane to be ca’d patriotic 
— I never had aught to say to a soger : no, but 
I ’ve keiit a volunteer* But where ’s the Imirm 
o’ sendin’ warm socks to the puir lads in South 
Africa, an’ winter cornin’ oiiF She stopped, 
throwing a questioning and defiant glance at 
her mistress, daring licr to say a word of dis- 
approval. 

Far from being displeased, iiowever. Miss 
Keppie had listened with keen attention, for 
it seemed to her that here was help in the 
difficulty that had bothered her all tlie after- 
noon. Soeks were urgently wanted : why should 
she not knit a pair? Eagerly and shyly she 
answered Maggie : 

‘This is most praiseworthy. I am greatly 
pleased to hear of Forsyth’s liberality. Only 
this morning the minister reminded us that it 
was our duty to do all ve could to eu courage 
the brave men who are fighting for their Queen 
md country. Do you tliink, Maggie, I could 
knit a ])air of khaki socks?’ 

‘ Knit I Did ye ever try it afore V 

‘Yes, many years ago, I used to knit for 
charity. I have never knitted men’s socks ; 
but if you would kindly teach me I believe .1 
could make a pair.’ 

* Teach you I Wbat for no’ f A lass o’ six ’ll 
learn gin she be willin’. I’ll teach you the 
morn, I ’ll fetch baitli the wool an’ the wires 
when I’m roiiii’ at the grocer’s. YouTl learn 

Quite a cheerful old lady sipped her tea by 
the fire tliat afternoon, dreaming of the socks 
that were to grow under her hand, and wondering 
kow they would voyage across the sea, whose 
feet they would keep warm on some African 
battlefiekh 

In time the socks were finished. 

- . * They do look very large,’ said the old lady 


as she smoothed them out on her knee. ‘Are 
you sure men have such big feet?’ 

‘Losh me!’ gasped Maggie. ‘Big feet! 
They ’re fair monsters. They ’ll only fit a laddie. 
I was feared to cast on ower inony stikdies in 
case ye ne’er saw an end to them.’ Then, very 
willing to find a reason to take her to Forsy ill’s 
pleasant shop, she added, ‘Gi’e them to me. 
I ’ll mak’ them up in a bit paper parcel an’ tak’ 
them rouTi’.’ 

‘Ho, Maggie,’ said Miss Keppie very firmly; 
‘I shall do that myself. Go to the kitclien. I 
think I hear a sound as if the kettle were 
boiling over.’ 

Maggie had to go. Haif-ari-hour later she 
saw Miss Keppie set out with a neat parcel in 
her hand. 

‘The auld ledcly is real independent the day,’ 
said the maid to herself. 



CHAPTER IL 

IGHT had fallen on the African veldt : 
a winter’s night, cold and dark. 
Through the gloom two lines of mils 
were indistinctly to be seen trailing 
across the vast grassy plain like a 
snake, and leading to a wayside station tliat lay 
as solitarily as a raft adrift on a wide sea. Along 
these lines, from time to tiiue, iraids thundered 
in hot haste, bearing diverse burdens to and 
from the seat of war. Those going to the front 
carried men from every part of the Empire, 
and these men went omvard singing, shouting, 
and light-hearted, impatient of delay ; but the 
trains that returned wawe laden with a sad 
burden of sick aiul 'wounded, wlio sought comfort 
in tlie sweet faces of the nurses and in the 
kindly voices of the doctors, ever ready to cheer 
and strengthen their weary patients. So liearts 
lightened and Iiojie returned as they were carried 
ever onwards on tying wlieels, liastening toW-ards 
the life-giving sea, and the ship that was to bear 
them homewards. 

In the vast desolation the station lay as an 
oasis of civilisation : lights twinkled, human 
voices called to ojm another, and a fire in the 
stationmaster’s tiny cabin glowed in kindly 
comfort, sending gleams of light across the 
shining lines of railway-— the ail-important lines 
of communication— -stretching far into the dark- 
ness. The little room seemed fairly to |:>aipitate 
with warmtli and good cheer, as a Imman heart 
%varmed with kindness in a world of weary men. 
The stationmaster came and ^Yent, busy over 
the packing of trucks that stood in a siding; 
he never crossed the threshold without saying 
a Avord to a young fellow who dozed by the 
fire with an empty pipe in his mouth ; lie 
liad ^ been there since tlie afternoon of the 
previous day, waiting for a train to carry liim 
[Okmlmas N amber. 
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south. Althoiigli dressed in dusty and torn 
khaki iiiiiforin, he was not a regular soldier; an 
experienced eye would guess that easily. Any 
one with knowledge of the country might liave 
pronounced him to be colonial-born; but that 
was not so ; lie had come to Africa when a child 
of five or six, and his father was a canny Scot 
wlio, with the help of a good wife, had done 
well on a small farm in Cape Colony. Tlie wife 
died, leaving her son to her husband’s care; and 
three or four years before the opening of this 
story the father also died. Then Bick was left 
alone ill the world— -that is, without kith or kin 
that he knew of, but with plenty of true friends. 
He found it advisable to let the farm to one 
of these friends ; and when war broke out he 
readily enlisted in one of the newly raised 
regiments, and fought for his adopted country 
and tlie old flag. After seeing some hard fight- 
ing and a great deal of still harder campaigning, 
he was struck by a stray bullet when recon- 
noitring. He had lain for a month or so in 
hospital and, being now recovered from his 
wound, had been dismissed on sick-leave. 

The kind-hearted stationmaster had heard his 
story with sympathy, and had done all in his 
power to make the long wait at the station 
pleasant for him. 

‘ Coiiig home r he asked as he stepped in at 
the door and seated himself at his desk. 

^ Horner questioned the otheiy wondering just 
what was meant by the word. 

^ Home— to the old country r and Mr Doig’s 
voice softened. 

^ Well, no. I have no friends there.’ Then 
Bick sat silent, asking himself where he could 
find a home in which he might enjoy rest and 
be eared for. Tlie stationmaster was also silent, 
thinking of the wife and babies he longed to be 
with, until a sliout made him rise with a growl 
and go out once more into the darkness. 
Perhaps it was his loneliness, or perhaps only 
the draught from the open door, that made Bick 
shiver and draw closer to the lire. Then he 
remembered a small packet the kindly nurse had 
given him when he had reluctantly said good-bye 
to her, a^nd left the hospital and her care: he 
felt at that moment very home-sick for the 
hospital. She had told him the packet coii- 
tained some warm things that might be of use to 
him, as, above all, he must guard against chills. 
Wearily and painfully he dragged his bundle 
towards him, and, searching in it, found a 
somewhat tattered brown-paper parcel. He 
-opened it and unrolled a knitted scarf, out of 
which fell a packet of tobacco that brought a 
smile of gladness on his thin lips ; then, neatly 
’tied together, a pair of worsted socks of khaki 
colour. These last pleased him, but not so 
much as the tobacco ; so he sniffed at it^ 

•great relish and knew it to be good. He rejoiced 
he filled his pipe. It had beeii hard to resist 
;asking Boig for some from his scant hoard, and 
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the thought of the long hours to he spent iii the 
train without the solace of a smoke had weighed 
heavily on him. 

With the thick, clean socks lying on his knees, 
he became aware that his feet were indecenlly 
and uncomfortably clad. Slowly he removed ail 
that remained of a pair of heavy lioots, and, 
stretching his feet to the fire, looked with 
disgust at the remains of a pair of cotton socks 
that lay in hard folds about his ankles; they Imd 
given way both at the heels and toes long since. 
He drew on his new^' possessions wutli a sigh of 
comfort ; warm and soft, they ])romised him great 
ease. Bat, hullo 1 wdiat w\as this that, scratching 
his toe, made him wince and quickly draw tlie 
sock off his left foot l He turned it'inside out, 
and a small white calling-card fell to the ground. 
He picked this up, and, turning it over, read 
these -words, neatly printed on one side: ‘Miss 
Enphemia Keppie, Roseville, Saochiebay, Eife ; ’ 
and underneath the name, in handwriting dainty 
as the silky lines that go to the making of a 
cobweb, ‘ A small offering to one of our heroes,’ 

‘Hero?’ he exclaimed. ‘ I hii dashed if I am 
a hero! You are out of it this time, Miss 
Enphemia Keppie. A miserable sick dog, and 
no hero; hut he that finds keeps. Miss 
Eupheniia Keppie 1 ’ his hitter voice softened as 
he pronounced tlie woman’s name. ‘Blie must 
be a good sort, even if she be bigli-faiuihi’ — 
like the girl wdio handed in die fruit at the 
station window, and cried out it was for the 
bravest of the brave,’ he murmured, twitching 
his toes ill the socks and pufiing tlie fragrant 
tobacco. ‘She must have sense too, for she put 
in the ’baccy alongside the worsted things.’ 
It was natural that he Bliouid think they 
all came fiom the same hand, but it was the 
nurse who had provided the : tobacer>, Iviiowiiig 
he would suffer sorely when his own small 
supply was exhausted. Hoivever, in his igno- 
rance, he dwelt on the pleasant-sounding name of 
Eupliemia, and blessed her as he pictured a fair 
and gracious girlj with a soft heart for a soldier. 
He felt more than content. EuphemiM Keppie, 
Sauchielmy, Fife. He repeated the name over 
and over again, and it seemed to him to be not 
wholly unfamiliar. Sauchiebay, Fife 1 Simdy 
his father liad often told him of the village by 
the sea where he had grown up and married 
his wife? Yes, the name was Sauchiebay, and 
it was a village in Fife. The old man bad loved 
to talk of his native land, trying to impress his 
son with a desire to go home one day and visit 
his birthplace, for Bick had been born in a red- 
tiled cottage overlooking the liiikSj within sound 
of the sea, 

‘ Hullo, matey !-’ a voice shouted at the door, 
and a young fellow came in and wuilked straight 
to the fire. ‘ It is a cold night — fit to make a 
fellow relish a blaze siudi as you have here i ’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ answered Dick, and he made room 
for the new-comer, who settled himself on an 
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empty case, and, filling his pipe, remarked 
cheerily, ‘ W aiting for the train 1 ’ 

^ Yes : it is due to-night — ^^some time/ 

‘ Going home T 

‘You too/ muttered Dick ‘It is ahvajs 
“going llome/^as if a fellow could go nowhere 
else/ 

‘ No offence/ said the man. 

‘All right/ growled Dick, trying to be more 
friendly. 

‘ Wl)y, all you sick nien—sick and wounded — 
are in a scorching hurry to get liome. They say 
there is nothing like a sea-voyage for curing a 
fellow.' 

‘Why, yes, that is true/ mused Dick. ‘That 
is wliiit they kept telling me — -nurse and doctor : 
“A sea-voyage will set you up. You won't 
know’’ yourself when you reach tlie old country. 
The best cure for you is to go home/' ’ 

‘I’d take a Turn at sickness myself to have 
the chauce of a trip home, all expenses paid, 
flags and bands and pretty girls awmiting you,' 
said the man ; but he looked as if the chance 
was not likely to be given him. 

‘Do you come from Scotland?' questioned 
Dick. ‘ Do YOU happen to know a part they call 
Rfe?^ 

‘Fife ! Man, what are you talking about 1 I 
was born and bred in Fife. But, you — you are 
no' frae Fife V 

‘Why, yes, I fancy I must be. I have been 
told that I was born in a town called Saucluebay, 
Fiffisbire, Scotland/ 

‘ Saiichiebay ! Losh me! Did you say 
Sauchiehay ?' 

‘I did. Sauchiehay; that is the name of the 
town. Do you happen to know it ?' 

‘Townil I 'wouldna' caYit a town. Man, it 
is but a bit o' a villagej, no' to be compared wi' 
Kirkcaldy. I come frae Kirkcaldy/ He made 
this amioimeeinent wdth a shining face ; but 
Dick did not respond, not knowing Kirkcaldy. 
The man went on : ‘ I wais born and bred in the 
king toon o' Kirkcaldy/ His accent grew more 
and more Scottish, making it difficult for tlie 
colonial to follow, as he murmured on and on, 
recalling his hu'-away past. ‘Born and bred 
thme, and I am prood o't. I served rny time on 
the I’ailway ; then a chance came, and I took it, 
and here I am in this weary laud scraping 
together the needful to take me home again some 
fine day or other : home to Kirkcaldy ! Ay, I 
ken Sauchiehay, I'd go there whiles, w’heri a 
laddie, to veesit a cousin o' my inither. vSlie 's 
deid langayiie. It 's no' a ha<l place, is 
Sauchieba^^j but, mind I'm telling ye, it's no' 
■ to compeer w/ Kirkcaldy. So you 're aff tae 
Bauchiebay ? You 'll be there afore me.' 

Dick sat wondering. That night fate seemed 
to have knotted a tangle of threads round tiie 
name of Bauchiebay. , The fatlior he had dearly 
loved often talked to him of its beauty. The 
fair md kindly Euphemia Keppie lived there. 


and this chance acquaintance spoke of it with 
familiarity. 

‘Yhs, I am on my -way home,' he answered,, 
with sudden decision. 

He carefully stowed away the little card in 
his pocket, and then gathered together his be- 
longings, for they had both risen to their feet,, 
becoming aware of a great Jioise that came out 
of the darkness, ever growing louder and louder, 
shaking the silence of the veldt and making the 
little cabin rattle as if it danced in the lap of 
a baby earthquake. 

‘Here she comes 1 ’ cried out the man from 
Kirkcaldy, and he shouldered his way past Diek 
and disappeared down the length of tlm plat- 
form. 

Stretclied in a railway carriage, trying to sleeps 
and ever awakened by uneasy dreams, Dick 
spent the rest of the night and the long day 
that followed. He had made a deci.sion, and be 
never swerved from it, A sea-voyage he had 
been told by every one who had ofiered him 
advice was the best cure for a sick and wounded 
man, and a trip home was the easiest way of 
securing it. Sinely he could do notlang better 
than carry out his father's wish, and visit his 
native land. A rather ini eri or village the man 
had called it. Well, what matter ? A village 
was good enough for him. He would there find 
Eupliemia the fair, the admirer of soldiers. 
She had called Mm a hera He was no liero. 
Perhaps she would be kind. Had she not sent 
him warm socks and tobacco of the best? He 
sighed with content, and drifted into sleep, 
pleasantly haunted by a vision of a gracious 
and beautiful girl. 

He was a sick and weary man when he at 
last reached Capetown, Somewhat meehani- 
caliy he threw in his lot with others, sick and 
wounded like himself, and with their help 
secured a passage on a homeward-hound trooper. 
That same night they went on board, and he 
woke tbe next morning to find himself rocked in. 
the idixdiy arms of old oceaiL 


CHAPTEE- III 

HBELY no man can feel his birthpTauB> 
strange to him, evixn although he haS' 
spent but a few years of scaree 
conscious childhood in it. Surely when 
he returns to it ]u3 must feel some 
harmony with the surroundings that sha])ed his 
earliest thoughts, where he lirst woke, to 
conscious knowledge of life and opened his 
eye.s to the wonders of the world around him. 

It was late on a summer afternoon when DicL 
first arrived at Bauchiebay ; the train left him,, 
with one or two other pvassengers, and took itS' 
leisurely way through the green links, alongside 
golden sands. He stood and looked round him, 
over the sunny Forth that Lay a blue haze o£ 
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light, melting into tlie softer blue overhead; he 
drank in long breaths of the caller air, and he 
knew it to Ije strangely familiar. This was 
home^ although he was but a stranger. He 
recalled tlie far-off, well-known land, and surely 
it was but a foreign country ; this was hoym, 
and he was well content. ’ 

He was tired; the long journey from South- 
aiiiptoii liad worn him out, yet lie had never 
been tempted to linger on the way. His mind, 
enfeebled by ill-lieaith, had reinained clear but 
on one point, and that was to reach Sauchiebay 
and there find rest. There was quite a stir of 
exciteiuent at the station when a man in shabby 
khaki uniform stepped out of the train. He 
alone was indilferent. In ipdte an unconscious 
fashion lie liailed a small boy and asked liini to 
direct liim to an liotel. 

*YedI be wanting the Ship limr questioned 
the lad, with a glance round to discover if any 
of his familiars ivere on the spot to see him 
speak witli a soldier Ironi the front. 

The Bit ip Inn. All right ; lead the way/ 
Dick answered. 

Witli somewhat uncertain steps he followed 
the hoy ; he was utterly exlmustod. A virtuous 
woman cried out, ^ He is drunk ! ’ and dragged 
lier staring eh ill from him, scolding her for 
looking at such a deplomble sight. Other folk, 
with iuore disceriiiiig eyes, saw tliat he was ill, 
and pitied him. 

Out in the street Dick paused and looked 
round him. Again it seemed familiar. He 
called out to the boy : 

fCaii you tell me where Miss Keppie lives H 
He had a great longing for a kindlier welcome 
than the mere hospitality of the vShip Imi. 

The lad stared; his slow brains could not 
grasp the idea of Miss Heppie and a shabby, 
dusty soldier. 

/Do you knowl You doiTt. Go on. Ho 
doubt they can tell me at the hotel March, 
quick.’ 

M Iceu line/ drawled the boy. ; ‘There’s her 
boose up yon wynd.’ . 

‘ Ibn* liouse l Take mo to it. I suppose it is 
because you are a Bcotcby you are so slow. I 
never cjtiuo across anything slower outside a 
home for inciu’ables.’ 

The boy grinned. Any tiling said by a hero 
is pleasant to hoar. Then a gleam of intelli- 
gence illuniinatud his stolid face, and lie called 
out, pointing to u girl who disappeared round 
a corner in front of them : 

‘Div ye see you lass? Wael, yon is Mistress 
Keppie’s hlaggie. Keep yer e’e on her an’ 
she ’ll tak’ ye to the boose.’ 

‘All right, my man; she will be my guide. 
You can carry my traps to the inn — the Ship 
Inn you called it ? Wait there for me,’ 

A few stops brought Dick round the corner, 
and before him he saw a girl in a fresh pink 
gown and white apron, and with a white cap 
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jauntily stuck on lier brown and very curly hair, 
one opened the gate of a garden that was "av 
With roses. 

Loseville,’ he read as he reached it,, and 
paused to ^ make ^snre that he had found the 
home of Euphemia. Stepping up to the door, 
he rang the bell, and, while waiting, sought 
and found the card that had reached hijii iji the 
toe of the khaki sock. 

Tlie door was opened by Maggie. Slie after- 
wards said that when a dusty, "shabby soldier 
asked for Mistress Euphemia Kep])ie she w’as 
‘ fair dumfoondered.’ In some fashion she 
guided ^ him to the drawiiig-rooni. Eor full, 
five miiiiites, while the old lady jmt on her 
afternoon cap and sought for a clean pucket- 
haiidkerchief to liold genteelly in one hand, they 
discussed wdio this strange man could be, and 
what had brought him. Miss Keppie 
strangely pagitated. At last slie found courage 
to face him.^ Maggie promised to wait outside 
the room, with her hand on the door. 

It was a long five niinutes to Dick. He 
wandered about the tiny room, wishing he 
could throw up a wdiidow and let fresh air in: 
the sun streaming through the |3iirios of glass 
made the temperature imhearable. His heart 
heat wfith slow, painful effort; he felt as if he 
would choke. He thoiiglit of the fair Euphemia 
of his dreams, and wished she ■would not ionger 
delay. 

At last the door opened, and he turned 
eagerly, hut drew back when he saw it was only 
a little old lady wdio came in. She also pmused 
and looked at Imii fearfully. Stepping forward, 
he stuttered and stanimeix^d, trying to exjdain 
that he had called in the : hope of seeing Miss 
Euphemia, and holding out the card. 

She knew it ! The sight of it made the 
colour come to her wirndded old face, and her 
cap -strings fairly danced with excitement, for 
this card represented a secret and romantic 
thing that even Maggie had nob heard of. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ slie iiiurinured, confused and timid, 
yet very pleased. ‘I am Miss Euphemia 
iveppie—- 1 am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance; and, excuse me, but have yon got them 
on? AY eve they too large?’ She allowed her 
eyes to fall upon his dusty and somewhat 
untidy foot-gear. 

‘Miss Keppie — Euphemia! AYliy, I am a 

fool 1 Sure tliere is some mistake. I But 

Dick could say no more. The strange cloud 
that had befogged ail his sensations for the 
last two or three hours seemed now to fail 
about him as a curtain, muffling all sounds , and 
darkening his sight. He staggered against the 
frail sofa, knocking over a china , pot; holding a' 
fern, whieli fell with a crash as he tumbled 
down on the beribboned cushions, his plumed 
khaki hat falling from his nerveless band. 

‘He is drunk 1 he is drunk 1 ’ the .old lady 
screamed. 
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Maggie was already in the room, kneeling 
beside the prostrate trooper, 

‘ Drunk I I^^o’ him i He is mair like deid. 
AVliislit your crying! A¥haur’s your keys? 
Fetch tlie brandy.’ The quick-witted woniaii 
acted as promptly as she tliouglit. She laid the 
helpless man on the floor and loosened his collar. 

However, as all remedies aYailable failed to 
restore him to his senses, Maggie was at last 
obliged to leave him with her weeping mistress 
and seek for aid. At the garden-gate she found 
a boy seated on a pile of luggage. Dick’s guide 
had found tliat for once Eoseville -was mure 
interesting than the Ship Inn, and sat patiently 
staring at it. Seizing upon him, Maggie told 
him to fly for a doctor, as a soldier lay clying in 
her mistress’s drawing-room. Fortune favoured 
the very slow boy, and in a wonderfully short 
time he returned with tlie doctor, wlioin he liad 
met driving into the village. 

Putting aside Miss Keppie/s incoherent ex- 
planations, the doctor questioned Maggie, and 
agreed with her that the man was not drunk, hut 
was netirly dead from exhaustion. Indeed, he 
feared he was very seriously ill. He made 
some suggestions as to what was to he done 
with this interesting patient, so very much out 
of place ill the old lady’s drawing-room, wlieii — 
to his astonishment, as much as to Maggie’s — 
Miss Keppie, who laid mopped up her tears and 
]mlled herself together, announced ivith great 
deternuuution that the soldier was to be carried 
ii]i to her best bedroom and kept there until 
he fully recovered. 

The doctor did not hesitate to accept such a 
refuge for the patient ivho seemed to have 
dropped from the skies into his hands. He had 
him carried up, with the help of the stalwart 
servant-lass, and laid between the sheets in no 
time, and there he was doomed to lie for many 
an anxious week. 

All tlie interest of the neighbours now centred 
on Eoseville. Miss Kepjiie was much pitied. 
It was a terrible thing that a feeble old maid 
should have a dying man on her hands with 
only a lassie to help her to nurse him. But had 
tlie neighbours Icnown better they would have 
congratulat(3d, not sympathised with, iiiistrcvss 
and maid ; for when Miss Keppie had by a 
kind deed opened her heart she had also opened 
her door, and life in Eoseville was no longer 
dull and lonely. Everybody in the town 
seemed interested in the sick soldier, and a 
himdred little and big kindnesses brightened 
each day. The young doctor brought the old 
doctor, and the minister came. Miss Kcqipie 
had always been much in awe of the minister ; 
but' now she found herself telling him the whole 
stoi^ of the khaki socks, and the card hid in 
the toe of one of them that had been the means 
of^. biinging poor Dick to her door. The 
minister was greatly interested, especially wdien 
lie discovered that she had been inspired by 


his words to do what she could for those who 
were flgh ting for their countiy. In time she 
learnt to look upon the minister as her best 
friend; and he found Ids way into the sick- 
room and did Ids share of nursing there. Di(jk 
found Idniself eagerly watching for a visit from 
the parson, and told Maggie that, alter all, he 
was a very decent sort of chap. 

It ’was a happy day ■when the invalid w%as 
Iielped downstairs and out into the garden, 
where he sat on the tiny lawn amongst tlie 
roses. Soon he gained strength, and then 
became impatient to he away ; but Miss Kcpjue 
would not hear of Ids going. "When he spoke 
of it the smiles faded from Maggie’s face, and 
she would set about cleaning ami serulibing with 
a temper bitter as the east wind. 

Dick had never confessed to the old lady that 
she was not the Euphemia of lii.s dreams. He 
had tried to forget that radiant vision, and was 
not a little ashamed to think that it was but 
a phantom creature that had so strongly 
influenced 1dm. Maggie would not let him 
forget it, however. During his illness she liad 
wormed out of him the whoh* sfory, and had 
forced him to confess to the disappointment he 
had felt when an old lady had appeared as 
ISliss Eiqfliemia Ke]>]ue in ]>lace of a beautiful 
girl. How that he was so far reenveri'd, Maggie 
was very scornful, tolling him, with ev(n> 
increasing asperity, that he should b(3 thankful 
that he had fallen into the hands of her good 
mistress instead of wandering about the victim 
of a ‘cutty’ who never existed; and when he 
laughed at this her anger aannsed him vastly. 

As the time approached when he must return 
to South Africa, he spent long hours consulting 
with Maggie ; and one evening he j)ersuaded 
her to go with him into the parlour t(.» Ijreak 
the news to the old lady. Before jHiss Keppie 
found words to reply he completely took her 
breath away by telling her that Id aggie had 
promised to be his wife and go with him to set 
U}) house on liis farm in Cape Colony. He 
adde<I that he was sure she would make things 
spin out there. It was poor 'i\l iss Keppie’s head 
that was set spinning in the meantime. 

‘ I hn real sorry, mem, to })airt wi’ ye,’ said 
the treasure of a maid, ‘I doot ])utye’ll had 
it sair; but what’s to be wull be, an’ Dick there 
wull mairry luo. I ’m real sojry ; but I jiiist 
li ope it ’s for the best.’ 

Kobody but ^Iks Kepiiie was surprised at 
this ; she, good lady, spoke of it as perfectly 
astounding. She wliispered in the ear of her 
most intimate friends that she believed Idaggiu 
in time might prove to he a useful wife; but, 
of course, she was far from being Dick’s equal. 
Dick,^ however, would not agree with Miss 
Kep[)ie when she considered it lier duty to 
hint to him that he might find a more suitable 
mate, and Maggie very heartily agreed with 
Dick. 
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The L a m p = b o y : 

A STORY OF BAGDAD. 

By valentine GEEEE. 


the Germans run their rail- 
way to Bngdad we may expect 
great changes to take place in 
the old city. Whether it will 
really heneiit by those changes 
is an open question. For my 
own part, I must confess that 
I consider the railway project 
an utterly detestalile one ; but then I have 
a weakness for tlie picturesque, and hate tlie 
idea of dragonian-led parties of tourists flock- 
ing througii the bazaars and nerrow alleys. 
Imagine a sleek Syrian telling his tweed-clad, 
Eaedelvcr- crammed flock, *This is the street 
where Morgiana lived, ladies and gentlemen ; 
and here, on this door, is one of the chalk- 
marks wliicli slie made in order to baffle the 
forty thieves. It is rather faint now ; but, of 
course, many huinlreds of years have elapsed,’ 
'& 0 .' 

Faugli ! Tlie thonglit is sickening ; hut it 
is satisfactory to realise that the tourist will 
never see the real city of tlie Nights. 

All that he will see will be a modernised 
version of it; he will sleep on specially 
imported beds, in a specially built hotel 
A’e pie te with every modern convenience;’ and 
when he walks abroad in the evening through 
the inodernised streets the way will be lit for 
him by electric lamps. He will enjoy it all, 
doubtless, and think it Giwfully qiiuint,’ as 
he does Cairo — modermsed Cairo, with its 
electric trams and fashionable hotels. Quaint, 
save tlie mark i Thank heaven, he can never 
see anything truly quaint, because he never 
has energy enough to venture off the beaten 
track. 

Of course tlie Bagilad of to-day is not just 
the same as it was in Haroim el Eashid’s 
time, but it lias moved astonishingly slowly 
on the path of progress ; and although steam- 
boats run to the city from Biisreh, and tram- 
cars run from it to Kazniain, both boats and 
trams are ilelightfully antiquated and gloriously 
uncertaiil in their times of arrival and de- 
parture. Eately some street lamps — oil, of 
coarse — have made their appearance; but 
happily they are few and far between, and 
not sufliciently brilliant to put the glories of the 
past altogether in the shade. Pedestrians who 
venture abroad after sunset either carry a 
lamp themselves, have a servant to carry one 
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for them, or make use of some other person^ 
if they have ^ the opportunity to do so. By 
all means it is advisable to have a light, for 
streets are full of iimd-lieaps, 
puddles, and pariahs, not to mention footpads; 
and ill the surmner scorpions are added to the 
list of things to be avoided. Everybody who 
pays any attention at all to appearances always 
has his (lamp-hoy) to walk ahead of 
him in the evening; and amongst tlie Euro- 
peans at least there exists quite a rivalry in 
the matter of the lamps and their carriers. 

Eot very many years ago, when the 
members of the British colony in the old city 
•were nearly all bachelors, the lamp-boys were 
not only useful but often actually indispens- 
able ; for after a bachelor dinneiy it Avas the 
duty of each faimoosji to sort his particular 
saliih out of the crowd of jovial diners and 
pilot him safely through the deserted streets 
to his own abode. Sometimes the work of 
the boys ovas rendered difficult by the reluc- 
tance of iliQ sahibs to part with one another; 
very often the lively spirits displayed a repre- 
hensible desire to argue with the watchmen or 
to interfere with the domestic arrangements of 
the groups of pariahs scattered about the streets, 
by introducing the juvenile members of tlie 
canine tribe into respectable houses where ilieir 
presence was not desired; and not infrequently 
some wag wdth a destructive turn of mind 
'would start the sport of lamp-siriashing. At 
that stage of the proceedings the fanwosjis 
generally fled, and their masters had to follow 
in tlieir wuike, calling vainly on them to go more 
slowly. On such occasions the boy who got 
home with his lamp unbroken was regarded as 
a treasure by his master, and became the envy 
of his fellows. One youth who served a jolly 
engineer 'svas regarded as a paragon. His lamp 
was a gorgeous affair. Like all the other 
lanterns, it was made with a tin frame, the 
material of wdiich 'was obtained by the thriity 
lamp-makers from old Batoimi oil-cans; but its 
peculiarity lay in its great size and its 
magnifleent display of glaSvS. Two panes were 
white, one was green, and one red. When Ills 
master w'as in a peaceful frame of mind the 
farnoosji showed the white light, when there 
was a chance of collision the green hgbt warned 
stragglers to look out, and when the red light 
>vas shown the watchmen and pariahs always 
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screetly left the coast clear for the engineer’s 
'Ogress* That lamp was iiGrer brolvcn, {uid 
(^farnoosjl was the cynosure of the city. 
However, this is a digression. My .story 
ncerns another lamp-boy and another mhih, 
hose conduct was always above suspicion, and 
iio would never have had occasion to display 
,e red danger-signal even if liis lamp had been 
'ovided with one — which it was not. 

Tor the blameless life of Exe, the mliih in 
lestion, I should feel safe in going hail. Care- 
ss he may have been, but nothing worse, 
lietlier the story concerning liiin that I am 
)Out to tell is absolutely true I am unable to 
y. Exe himself would deny it forcildy, I 
low ; hut Bagdad has always been famous 
r strange happenings within its walls, as 
I readers of the Amhkm NlgMs know full 
all. In fine, 

I cannot tell how the truth may he ; 

I say the tale as hwas said to me. 

John Exe was a canny young Scot, who 
anaged the Bagdad branch of a largo British 
an. He was a bachelor, ami lived alone in a 
unfortable house by the riverside. In liusincss 
rcles, native and European, he was looked up 
■ and respected ; and although he was of a 
,ther staid turn of mind, he was well liked by 
I the European colony. His houaeliold was 
ninently respectable, and he enjoyed a freedom 
■om domestic worries which made him tlie 
lyy of his less fortunate fello'ws. For even 
i Bagdad the great servant c|uestion ’ is not 
Liknown, and I have frequently heard bachelors 
lere express their opinions on it in language 
hich the sorest -tried housekeeper in England 
ould hesitate to use, however much she might 
lel like doing so. 

Ese, however, enjoyed complete immunity 
om that bother, and his menage was a pat- 
;rn one. Like most Europeans, he selected as 
IS servants native Christians from Talkaf, or 
elkaif ; and he owed much of his freedom 
om worry to the character of liis cook, Yusuf, 
ho ruled the underlings with a rod of iron, 
t first Yusuf had been somewhat hard to please 
the matter of his fellow-servants ,• but when 
is nephew .Daoiid took service as mfmg}\ or 
ble-boy, and he had got hold of a hard-working 
)ungster, Antone, as farnoosji and erraiid-hoy, 
rery thing ran smoothly. Envious tongues 
hispered darkly that Yusuf and Daoiid were 
IS thick as thieves, and no wonder;^ hut Exe 
ily smiled aggravatingiy and pointed out that 
LS orders were always carried out to the letter, 
ad, his peace never broken in upon *with fights 
nongst the servants. He never heard of it if 
.iltotifr did get thrashed rather often, and he 
'as not . going out of hxs way to make trouble 
xr-hiinseil 

For over two years * the happy family circle,’ 
3 it was called, remained unbroken. Then one 


day Antone told Exe that he wii?he(l to leave. 
Pressed f<.>r a reason, he became confused and 
incohenuit, but lie stuck to bis deteriiiination 
dogge<Ily ; and as Yusuf volunteered to find a 
])oy to hli bis place without any iroii]>le, Exe 
let the youngster go and vrisbed him luck, 

Triu?. to liis promise, the cook looked out a 
new l)oy, whose name, he said, v,*as Yahim ; 
and Exe accepted him on the iniderstaiKling 
that Yusuf was answerable for his good conduct. 
The youngster was rather good-looking ; but Exe 
barely noticed bis appearance, being particularly 
shorl-siglited. However, be coidii not fail to 
observe that the new lx)y was particularly timid, 
not to say -cowardly, and tluii lie hehl himself 
much aloof from tlie other lamp-boys. Yusuf 
explained this by saying that Yahim had onl}' 
lately come to Bagdad, and was shy at first; 
and, to Exo’s great surprise, the martinet showed 
wonderful forbearance towards the neophyte, 
treating liim with unwonted indulgence and 
overlooking his faults times out of number. 
Bever once did the tones of anger rise from the 
courtyard to the roof, where Ibxe dined and vslept 
after the usual summer custom in Bagdad ; and 
more marvellous still, Yusuf used to send I>aoud 
with the lamp to fetch bis master home when 
he dined out, Babim might carry tlie lamp 
when the mliih loft his own house ; but be 
never waited in the courtyard as the other 
famoosjls did ; and if Exe was late be invariably 
found Daoud, instead of Babini, waiting for 
him when he was ready to return home. 

This was so altogetlier .strange that Exe ques- 
tioned Yusuf about it. The cook re])lie.d that 
Baliim was La good hoy,*’ and did not like the 
ways and talk of the other lamp-boys ; and since 
Daoud was glad to go out, he (Yusuf) thought 
it better to let Mm do so under the circiim- 
stauccs, if the saliih did not object. He added 
that very, soon Bahim would doul»tIcss get over 
his shyness, and that, as he was in other 
respiects a most desirable boy, it would be a 
pity to have the trouble of a change, possibly 
for the ivorse. 

The explanation satisfied easy-going Exe, who 
was inclined to admire Bahim’s taste in the 
matter of the other ; and as Daoud 

heartily endorsed all that Yusuf had said, and 
declared tliat he really liked carrying the lantern, 
the young Scot troubled bis licad no further 
with the matter. Indeed, he had other thoughts 
to occupy his leisure moments, for his uncle, a 
retired Major of the Indian army, who was 
travelling for pleasure, was shortly expected on 
a visit ; and as he was a rather fussy old gentle- 
man, with a nice little sum of his own, and no 
otlier nephews or nieces, Exe was anxious to 
stand well in his eyes, and determined to make 
the visit a success in every way. The house w^as 
put in the smartest trim; Yusuf received so 
many instructions for the regulation of his owm 
conduct and that of the other servants that he 
[Chnstmm Number, 
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became irritable ; and Exe’s friends were warned 
not to ofleiid against any of the Major’s pre- 
jiidiceSj and to avoid undue levity in their 
nonversation. In fact, ' the anxious nephew 
endeavoured to provide against all possibility 
of mishap by the exercise of forethought and 
caution remarkable even in a Scot 

In due course of time Major Wise arrived, 
and took up liis quarters in the riverside house. 
He wais a tall, W’-elhsebup old gentleman, and, 
so long as his will %vas not crossed, a delightful 
conipaiiioii ; but during his long service in India 
lie had acquired a pronounced ‘ Indian liverish- 
iiess,’ and when his temper was once aroused 
he became perfectly unbearable. He expressed 
liiinself delighted to find his nephew succeeding 
so well ill business and so comfortably quartered, 
and hinted broadly that, although John would 
have done much better to enter the armj^, the 
fact tli^d he was a merchant should not adversely 
affect bis standing in the Major’s will. For 
Bagdad as a city he professed a hearty contempt, 
declaring that the place and its inhabitants were 
bo til confoundedly in need of cleansing. Ht 
wants the British here, my boy,’ he said to 
Jolin, * to make ’em sit up. But these Arabs, 
or Turks, or whatever you call ’em, would never 
make soldiers. We could never lick ’em into 
shape ns we have the Sikhs and sepoys. And 
as for your confounded servants — Talkaifs you 
call ’em, don’t yoii^ — they are heneatli contempt,’ 
John agreed with the old gentleman, but 
pointed out that they were the best obtainable, 
even if they were a poor best. He added that 
he would have been glad to get Indian servants 
if he could have handled them, but that the 
expense, and his own iguo ranee of how to 
manage them, prevented his trying the experi- 
ment. This implied compliment to his particu- 
lar pets and his own experience flattered the 
Major, and he was woiiderfull}^ amiable for the 
rest of that evening. 


Hext morning, however, liis liver was out 


of order, and he was consequently in a most 
atrocious temper. He declared that the cook 
was an utter fool, who would poison any respec- 
table person in no time ; and when Daoud acci- 
dentally dropped some tobacco into his bath 
whilst filling it, the Major swore at him roundly, 
and forbade him ever to enter his room again. 
Later on lie requested Exe to give instructions 
that in future Hahim was to prepare his morn- 
ing tub and look after his wants. Of course 
the nephew readily acquiesced, and issued liis 
orders to Yusuf. The cook hastily offered to 
wait upon the Major himself; but Exe firmly 
ordered him to carry out his instructions to the 
letter on pain of instant dismissal Yusuf 
turned sulky, but he yielded the point, and for 
the next three days hrahiin filled the Major’s 
bath, bruslied his clothes, and acted as his valet. 
Apparently lie gave satisfaction, for the^ old 
gentleman was most amiable; but sometimes 


calling on John to follow. Uncle and ne; 


arrived just in time to prevent a trageflj. 
Yusuf had succeeded in throwing Daoud U 
ground, and was in the act of clearing his 
anil for a stroke with a long-blacled, ugly ' 
when the Major grasped him firmly hy the 
and at the same time dealt him a blow lx. 
the ear which sent him sprawling and 
nearly stunned him. 

^How then, what is the meaning of all i 
demanded the old gentleman when he 
secured the knife, Tlien, turning to Join 
added sternly, ^See, sir, this is what conn 
vour keeping this girl in your house. Pei 
you ’ll explain, I can’t talk their confoa 
lingo, so I can’t ask themJ 

‘Giri r said John blankly. ^GiriP 
Ins eye fell on Hahim, and Ms jaw dropp^ 
horror. 

‘Yes. sir, girl, I said,’ snapped the M 
‘Will you explain, or am I to stand lim 
this state all day 1 

‘But I never knew he — she — was a 
uncle, really, until this minute.’ 

‘A likely story, sir. Don’t try; to ,foo 
any longer. I insist on your asking 
fellows and the young woman for an oxplaii 
and translating it to me fully. It is dr 


ho 


Exe fancied his uncle was thinking deeply over 
some inatfcex*, and once or twice he notiGcd him 
looking intently at Haliini in a pimled' way. 
Once he observed, ‘John, these servants of 
yours are a queer lot. They look confoundedly 
womanish ill these zihoons: Why don’t you 
put eni into a uniform U John explained that 
native prejudice was too strong to combat, and 
the Major let tlie matter drop with a disapprov- 
ing grunt. 

Next morning Exe was aroused from his deep 
slumbers by the sounds of an angry altercation 
ill the , courtyard below. Anxious that his 
irascible uncle should not he distiirhecl, 
liurried out on to the balcony which overloc 
the court, intending to stop the hubbub at o 
But it was some time before he could n 
himself heard over the angry voices of Yi 
and Daoud. 

Evidently the trouble was serious, for he 
see that the cook and Daoud were acfcualb 
blows, while Eahim w'as appe, ten tly trying va 
to separate them. As he had not got his gla 
on, Exe could not make out quite clearly v 
was going on in the dim morning light; bu I 
shouted indignantly to the combatants to 
quiet. Then he became aware that Ms xi 
had appeared on the scene. The Major 
sented a decidedly strange appearance, elm 
thin pyjamas which clung limply to Ms 
flgiire, and with, his cheeks sunk in owini 
his not having stopped to put in his false tec 

‘What’s the matter 1’ he shouted; and : 
as his eye fell on the struggling group in 
courtyard he dashed cxeitediy to. the si 
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the fair name of the family, you — you young 
liypoci’ite; and, damme, sir 1 I insist/ 

'The old fire-eater was not to be trifled with, 
and Exe hastened to obey his orders. Yusuf 
was too dazed and too furious to speak in- 
telligibly, i!^aliim ivas choked -witli sobs, and 
Daoud was the only one capable of making 
himself understood. His version was that Yusuf, 
having married lately, had planned to get his 
wife into the house, and had made it worth his 
(Baoud’s) while to aid and abet bini. The 
girl, whose real name 'was Marek, -was not 
known ill the Talkaif colony, as she had only 
lately come to Bagdad ; and therefore Yusuf 
harl not found his scheme utterly impracticable, 
althongb he had been compelled to face many 
difficuUies and resort to wholesale lying in order 
to carry it through, He had relied oh Exe^s 
short-sightedness and easy-going disposition to 
help along his plans ; and, once embarked on 
the scheme, he had stuck to it through thick 
and thin. Tlien the lady had shown a dis- 
position to cocpiette with Daoud ; and that 
morning when they were iiidulging in a little 
interchange of pleasantries Yusuf had come 
upon them suddenly, and had lost his temper, 
^ with the results known to the sahibs. 

‘Hal A pretty tale indeed,^ snorted the 
Major. ‘But it woiiT go down with me, sir. 
Tlie idea of trying to fool me with such false- 
hoods. As if you did not know all about the 
girl Your cook’s wife—eh ? Don’t tell me ! 
I don’t believe you are such a fool as to let 
your cook be Biaster here ; but I do believe tbat 
this precious baggage is mistress. Gad, sir] 
you’ve tried to fool me, and I won’t forget it. 


This very day I shall leave by the steamer for 
Biisreh, and I never wish to hear from you, or 
of you, again.’ 

‘Look here, uncle,’ cried the exasperated Exe, 

‘ it is all very well for you to talk like tbat. Gf 
course I have been a fool ; but I fail to see what 
you have to complain oV 

‘What, sir?’ thundered the Major. ‘What? 
Has not this jmecious boy— girl, I mean — filled 
my bath every day ’? You can fill in tb e details 
of the picture for yourself, no doubt, since you 
seem to possess a decidedly lively imagination. 
I am a modest man, as you ought to know, and 
I sliall never be able to think of Bagdad witliout 
blushing. Damme, sir! it was a bad day’s work 
for me %Ylien I came liere, and ibr you too — us 
you will find out later on. I admit that I had 
some slight Euspieions two or tliree days ago, 
in consequence of — ahem— -a little incident of 
which I will not speak ; hnt I fought against 
them for your sake, and your mother’s— my 
sister, sir. How I see that I have been de- 
ceived. Well, I shall shake the dust of this 
place from iny feet this very day. As soon 
as I can get dressed 1 shall go on board the 
steamer, and you will be left to enjoy the 
society of yoiu^ah I — friends here, free from 
all restraint.’ 

Without another word he turned and strode 
off up the stairs, full of the diguity of conscious 
rectitude, although his pyjamas were flapping 
round him at each step in a ludicrous manner. 
After a helpless glance aroiuid, Exe followed 
him sadly and silently, while Daoud and Yusuf 
glared at one another over the head of tlie 
sobbing lain p- ‘ boy 
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He wdiom the Day in slumber never found, 

Who ever rose as dawn began to trace 
Its first faint lines athwailb Highfc’s sonibre 


grouiuL 


The broad sun smiles upon his sleeping face 1 
He who thrmigh lengthened years had held 
his. place 

TJiiequalled, foremost of the brawny throng 
Whose keen blade swept the heids. All, evil 
easel 

By mightier scythe at last — by arm more strong-^ 
O’ertaken, on liis own wide swatiie he lies along. 

Ho more the sleek, expectant herds will know 
' His kindly pat, his briskly cheerful call, 

,^Ho more 1 no niore ! ’ — the widow’s wail of woe, 
With lonely son, who now must shoulder all. 
Prone by the restful form behold her fall ; 






Yet cheer thee, cheer thee, 0 thou heart forlorn 1 
Still lives his God and thine, Who ever shall 
Be stay and shield, as says your Book well worn ; 
And all is well with Iiim, afar in radiant Morn. 

Gone as he would have eltosen. Hot for him 
Of helpless idleness the weaiy doom, 

The slowly weakening hand, the shrivelling limb, 
The watcher’s stealtliy tread in tlarkened room, 
And whispering voices sibilant in gloom. 

Such had liis active soul to frenzy driven. 

■ Ear better thus, in inanliood’s prime and 
bloom, 

Right sturdily to pass; quick transport given 
ET'oni June’s exultant songs to jubilance of 
Heaven. 

Emo Duncan. . 

British Columbia. 
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A S T O R M Y 


0 R N I N a 


By Eva Napier of Ma^jfdala. 


CHAPTER I. 


SOUTH-WESTERLY gale on tlie 
west coast of vScotlaiid towards 
the end of August, and a tall girl 
clad in rougli gray tweed, preceded 
by a little Skye 'terrier, with Lis 
hair hiowii all the wrong way, 
hurrying before it. 

A wliirl of leaves, torn before their time from 
tlie trees of the avenue leading to the gray old 
house, accompanied their Hying footsteps towards 
it. Tlie hall-door was nearly u'renched from Betty 
Fitzhugh’s gra.sp, though she held on to the handle 
with both bauds : and the wind ruslied roaring into 
the ha‘ll with lier, peeling off and turning over the 
deer-skins with which it was carpeted, and greatly 
discomposing the old butler, ^vho vais arming him- 
self with a weapon wherendtli to smite the gong in 
aniiouiicement of dinner. 

^ It is five ininiites yet to half -past seven, 
Reynolds,’ said the young lady as she rushed up- 
stairs to her room, Johnnie the terrier scampering 
after her as fast as his short legs could carry liis 
longV heavy, little body. 

‘ Will I^tiss Fitzhugh no’ allow me to lake down 
her hair?’ said Betty’s little Highland maid in an 
aggrieved tone, the dressing of Betty’s beautiful 
hair being her chief joy. 

‘No, Morag; certainly not. No time. Give me 
that white rag,’ pointing to a soft white gown spread 
out carefully on the bed. ‘That goes on quicker 
than anything. You may stick three pins into my 
hair if you like.’ And she brandished a silver hair- 
brush. 

A slim, white-robed maiden emerged from her 
bower in very little more time than the said live 
minutes, and opened the door of the library, where 
her mother, Lady Fitzhugh, was sitting with her 
companion, Mrs Fletcher. 

Lady Fitzhugh glanced sourly at her daugliter, 
barely acknowledging her rather timid greeting. 

The peal of the gong resounding through the 
No. 418. ^VoL. IX. [AU llifjhis 


house, a progress was made in the wake of her 
ladyvslup down the broad staircase to the dining- 
room by Betty Fitzhugh and the companion. 

A dreary meal enough, in tlie dark-oak panelled 
room hung with clingy portraits of departed Fitz- 
hughs and game-pieces of doubtful beauty, where 
dead liares, melons, lob.ster.s, gmpe.s, and a jewelled 
vase or bowl formed an iiicongriious and unpleasing 
whole. 

Handsome silver cup trophies won by tbe late 
Lord Fitzlingh for yacht-racing, cases of beautiful 
old silver- handled fark.s and spoons, and finely 
chased silver salvers adorned the sideboard, and 
were tbe pride of tbe old butler and a triumph 
of plate-cleaning. Heavy crimson curtains almost 
black as night veiled the deep reces.ses of the 
windows, wliile the massive silver branches with 
their shaded wa.vlights in the centre of tlie table 
served only to make darkness visible. 

Reynolds and a kilted satellite plodded methodi- 
cally round the table, and dinner progressed in 
silence, broken only by Lady Fitzlnigli’s querulous 
complaints of the noise of the wind and of culinary 
errors— chieily imaginary these last, for assuredly 
never was stalled ox better cooked and served. 

Mrs Fletcher chimed in with a deprecatory assent, 
but .she nevertlieless found much that was worthy 
of more than passing notice as the varied dishes 
travelled their weary round. 

Betty ate her dinner in silence, with a growing 
feeling of depression. However, all things come to 
an end, and the time arrived in due course for the 
ladies to migrate upstairs. Betty flew down a dark 
passage, nominally in quest of her ‘ work,’ really for 
an interview %vith Johnnie, who lay sprawling his 
long length on the hearth-rug, enjoying a w^ell- 
earned rest in front of a cheerful wood*fire in his 
mistress’s room. Occasional splits and sparks from 
the sweet-smelling birch-log.s disturbed his beati- 
tude ; but it w'as such .that even the advent of his 
beloved mistress had only the power to. draw from 
lUacrmL] - - HXvOEMBER 2, 1905. 
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liim a sx>asmodic wag of tlie tail and a ipiver of tbe 
sensitive ears as Be rolled his eyes round to look at 
her. The ‘work,’ however, stared Betty in tlie face ; 
so, with a little sigh and a glance round the home" 
like room, she caught it up and proceeded to the 
library. 

The old-fashioned, long-sliaped room looked very 
comfortable in the lamp and fire light. Book.s lined 
one wall from floor to ceiling ; and is there not an 
indescribable feeling of rest, comfort, and satisfaction 
in the presence of many hooks? The woodwork 
of the room was white. Heavy curtains of faded 
damask shrouded the windows, and on each side of 
the fireplace hung panels of tapestry almost cover- 
ing the walls and concealing a small door which, led 
into the disused drawing-room. Old-world cliintzes 
covered the chairs and sofas, fresh and sweet-looking 
if also faded, and there were great Oriental jars of 
pot-pourri emitting sweet, faint odours of the long 

Lady ’Pitzliugh looked rather more genial after 
lier dinner, and Mrs Fletcher j^urred an accompani- 
ment to her looks. 

Betty placed a cushion behind her mothei^’s hack, 
which wms graciously received, and the three ladies 
settled themselves to their evening occapation of 
hooks, work, and newspapers, Betty bending her 
charming head over a huge stocking of intricate 
pattern, the pins glaiicing and flashing tinder her 
white fingers, and the evening wore on. 

A prexiaratory grunt from the tall old clock in 
the corrieivaud ten struck drowsily. Shortly after- 
wards a diversion ivas created by the entrance of 
Reynolds, beainng a liu with the tardy letters, 
the post having a way of choosing its own hours of 
arrival in those rather remote regions. 

An ominous orange-coloured envelope crowned 
Lady Fitzlniglds pile of letters, and was nervously 
clutcdied at and opened by her, as she ejaculated, ‘I 
wisli people would not send telegrams.’ The dis- 
cotiteuted voice, however, took a pleasanter tone, 
though the words were coldly ungracious: ‘A tele- 
gram from your brother, Betty, to say lie arrives 
to-niglit at 11,30, posting from Doriiie with his 
friend Mr Erie, He does not, I presume, expect me 
to sit up for him. — Tell Mrs Brown, Reynolds, that 
his lordship arrives to-night, and that a room must 
be got ready for Mr Hide. Bring the bedroom 
candles now. Such an hour to arrive 1— Good- 
night, Betty,’ with a cold cheek presented for the 
girl to kiss. ‘ You are not to sit up ; I forbid it.— 
Good-night, Mrs Fletcher.’ 

‘May I not come to your room, dear Lady 
Fifczhugh ? I fear Joyce may not have come up 
from her supper yet,’ said the companion, suiting 
the action to the word. 

Betty stalked off down her dark passage and 
. locked lierself in her room. 

In about half-an-hour a peremptory tap was 
heard. 

‘It is I, Miss Fitzhugli. I only came to say 
good-nightd 


‘Good-night, Mrs Fletcher,’ said Betty without 
moving. 

‘ \Youff ! ’ said Johnnie, who hated her, as the silks 
rattled and rustled aggressively away. With, a sigli 
of relief, the girl drew a lug chair up to the lire, and 
was soon deep in the page,s of a book. 

‘ Wouffl’ remarked Johnnie again an hour or 
so later, as the faint grinding of carriage- wlieels 
was heard. Tliere ivas a distant murmur, and the 
candles flickered as that unwelcome guest the wind 
careered round the draughty old house, and forced 
itself in with the yoimg lord and his friend, who 
liad just arrived. 

A painfully suppressed clumping sound and a 
husky ‘Betsy ’at Betty’s door. The door flew open, 
and brother and sister ruslied into eacli otlier’s 
arms. 

‘Well, old girl, how are you?’ said young Lord 
Fitzliugh— -Betty’s adored ‘ Jack, Johnnie, you 
little beast, come and say how-do-you-do ;’ and 
Jolninie waggled and sciuirmed and stretched 
himself. 

‘How’s Cattleya been behaving ? ’ (‘Cat liar’ 
being the bo 3 ’’s name for Mrs Fletcher). ‘ Is she 
still first favourite with mother, or is it beginning 
to tail off ? ’ 

‘ It is about the same ; pjerluips rather worse,’ 
said Betty. ‘T think she tries to interfere 
more.’ 

‘ Brute 1’ said her brother. ‘You’ll like Erie, 
Betty,’ he continued ; ‘such a nailer acrossmoiin try, 
and never misses.’ 

Betty responded but faintly as the boy chattered 
on, pinching Johnnie’s ears and pulling his tail. 

In the long dreary days sx>ent with her fault- 
finding mother and her toady Mrs Fletclier— -Wlioin 
the girl felt to he her enemy, depreciating her 
in a guarded way to Lady Fitzliugh, and drawing 
her attention to girlish shortcomings — Betty’s one 
bright spot in the future had been the prospect 
of Jack in the autumn : Jack to herself ; io]]g 
da}^s on the hill with Jack ; sails with Jack in 
the little yacht ‘ clear away from it alL’ The girl 
told herself, witli a j)ain at her heart, now comes 
this hateful stranger to absorb Jack and keep her 
out of it. ‘Of course I shall only ])e in their ivay 
shooting and fishing,’ she thought. ‘They won’t 
want me. No one wants girls,’ said she to herself 
bitterly. ■' ■■ 

But, with all a woman’s unselfishness, she tried to 
hide her feelings as he rambled on sleepily, seated, 
in her big chair, with his feet on the chimneypiece. 

At last she packed him off, pointing to the little 
clock. With a heavy feeling of disappointmeiit 
and chill, she laid her head on her, pillow. 

The storm, had now spent its fury, and only an 
occasional gust shook the old house. The wind 
went sighing and moaning away over hills and sea 
with a sobbing sound, like a naughty child whose 
passion is spent hut who still sobs in his sleep. 
Solemn silence fell, and gentle sleep, on just and 
unjust alike. 
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CHAPTER II, 

l^EW words to explain oiii^ dramoMs 
persome to the reader, 

Pfg^j Lady Fitzduigli, mother of the two 
' yotirig people Jack and Betty, aged 
respectively nineteen and eighteen, had lost her 
husband some two years or so before the opening 
of this story ; a yachting disaster off tlie coast of 
Yorway depriving lier of the most amiable ^aiid 
long-suifering of Imsbauds, and his children of the 
kindest and best of fathers. 

Lady Fitxhugh was peevishly enjoy ing her yearly 
cure at. a German bath wiien the news came, and 
fell an easy prey to a scheming widow, a Mrs 
Fletcheivwho had been forming designs for estab- 
lishing herself with Lady Fitzhiigh for some time 
past, and by a tlioiisand clever little mammivres 
was making lierself necessary to her. 

She ha<i acliieved Lady Fitzhugli’s acquaintance 
in Loudon through some matters connected with. 
chai'ity (charity that cuvereth so iiiucli besides sin), 
wdiich involved many interview’s with \mrious people, 
and much ^\u’iting (wdiich Lady Fitzluigh hated), 
and had follow’ed it up b}’ tlie bold stroke, and tJie 
saciiilce uf some capital, of pursuing her (piariy 
to her German bath, throwing herself as it were 
accidentall}^ across her path. 

Lady Fitzhugh W’as by no mcaus a. stupid woman, 
though intensely lazy and rather scllisli, an(L in the 
hack uf Iier bead she realised the tvidow’^s schemes ; 
but as she found her useful and amusing, she ailow’ed 
Mrs Fletcher to obtain a certain footing wdth lien 

‘I c;in ahvays get rid of her if she bores me,’ 
thought the lady complacently. 

The bath Avas deadly dull, and it so happened 
(hat Lady Fitzhugh found neither friend nor ac- 
quaintance there that year, so she and Mi's Fletcher 
drifted together, drove together, and sat together 
a good deal. ^Irs Flctclier collected anecdotes 
(wdieiher true or false mattered not to her) uf 
many of the fiwj^uenters of the bath, for the de- 
lectation of Lady Fitzhugh. She had a certain 
knack as mmiteim, and an acid humour, w^hich 
attracted Lady Fitzhugh in a languid manner. 

AVhen the terrible ne'ws of Lord Fitzliugli’s death 
came, Mrs Fletcher saw' her opportunity, and im- 
plored to be allow'ed to accomiiany Lady Fitzlxiigh 
■home. ' ' 

Unfortunately there were no relations available, 
as is sometimes the case wdieu their presence and 
help would be invaluable, and Mrs Fletcher threw’’ 
herself into the breach, taking all trouble off Lady 
Fitzhiigh’s hands, writing, telegraphing, arranging, 
taking the initiative in everything, and trampling 
on the suggestions of Lady Fitzhuglds faithful mai<l, 
wdio would gladly have slain her ; so the new^'-inade 
widow slipped into the toils and the wily woman 
was established, day by day strengthening her hold 
on the prey she had stalked so successfully. 

Poor Betty, wdth her heart aching , for her. lost 
father, wliojn she had loved beyond power of w'ords 


to describe, and whose constant conipanion and pet 
she had been, .had had a sad a weakening indeed. 
When , she could think at all after the awful blow, 
her one hope and dream, poor child 1 had been to 
become all in all to her mother, and to live for her 
entirely, devoting her life to Lady Fitzhugh. 

A telegrain had enjoined Betty to reinain at Dun- 
scaith, instead of meeting her inother in London ; 
and the day arrived for Lady Fitzhugh’, s return to 
the dear old home iiow^ made desolate. The girl, 
Avith bursting heart, Avalked to the door to meet her 
mother, and beheld a stranger with her, fussing over 
her, possessing her 1 

‘ Your mother is so tired, Miss Fitzhugh, I must 
take her at once to her room,’ said the strange 
w’oinan ; and Betty, turned to stone, .saw^ them go 
up the stairs together, Mrs Fletcher .fluttering, 
chattering, ordering glasses of wdne to be brought 
to her ladyship’s room ‘ at once,’ and therein they 
entered and the door was shut. 

Are there many wdio know^ how a rvoniaii of the 
stamp of Mrs Fletcher can creep into a home and 
poison its very springs? FIow^ happy-go-lucky are 
many of u.s in the choice of inmates of the governess 
and companion order ! How almost criminally care- 
less as to the true character of the woman wlio is 
to lie wdth our children all day and every day, ' 
intluencing them, teaching them, imhiiing them 
with \ve know not wdiat ideas 1 How' we take 
Mademoiselle B., Fraulein G., Mi.S3 D. for granted ! 
‘An excellent character, my dear ; quite a treasure, 

I can assure you ; ’ whereas, if the latter attribute 
w'ere analysed, the chief virtue of the treasure w’ould 
often be found to have been in that everything 
w'ent smoothly under her rule, in that she had 
never been a bore or import luiate or clamorous of 
iuterview.s and consultations, and in her having 
made herself pleasant to the servant.s, who never 
‘ co,mp)lained of her.’ 

AVhat indeed do w’c know' of the antecedents of 
Mademoiselle B., Fraulein C., Miss D.—of their 
characters, minds, and lives— beyond the generally 
sketchy, sometimes gushing, references passing tlieiii 
on from one family to another ? 

We talk glibly of tlie ‘dangerous classes.’ Do 
w'e ever give a thought to the possibly enormously 
dangerous class in our midst, sitting at our tables, 
perhaps poisoning the growth of the young minds 
and characters of the rising generation ? Creeping 
into homes as secretaries, governesses, souffre-(loidBur.% 
cringing, pandering, toadying, with but one object in 
life — that of self-interest and. comfortable quarters. 

Of course ‘treasures’ exist— good, dear, devoted 
•women, giving of their best, wdiich is good indeed ; * 
but their name is not legion in these , ranks,. and 
the tales that could be unfolded by, and. of, some of- 
the aforesaid tribe might well cause the hairs of 
many a careless mother and woman of .society to 
rise beneath her auburn wdg. 

Children never tell. When she .who told 
following tale (which may serve as a case in. point, 
and is a true one, moreover) was an old,' married 
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■woman ) slie used to relate how her mother had 
eng-iigcd a charming young French governess for 
her daughter, with undeniable references, convent, 
jmteuT^ what not ; how mademoiselle was so hind, 
and never gave disagreeable lessons, or made her 
pupil do sums ; how^ their U'alks were so entertaining ; 
Iiow they were always joined by hind gentleman 
who used to take them to his beautiful house, giving 
the girl bags and boxes of delicious bon-bons, and 
amusing books to look at, udiile he and mademoiselle 
used to go into another room to talk about the 
relations of mademoiselle, whom lie had known in 
Paris, and liuw the intervening door was always 
locked. 

This is peril ajis a needless digi^ession, but it ha.s 
often seemed to me that foreign lands would hardly 
send us of their best, and that there is more difli- 
culty in verifying Mademoiselle B. and Fraulein 
0. than Miss D., who may be run to ground, and 
that this fact should give us pause before we 
take them into our homes and warm them in our 
babie.s’ bosoms. 

I fancy many a French and German adventuress 
has crossed the stormy water, cheerfully facing mnZ 
de mcr and Scehranhheit to plant herself in this 
comfortable and confiding little island, there to 
s]>end the remainder of her days with much comfort 


and satisfaction to herself, and with many a secret 
grill at the recollectioii of Lc(/ Belle Brctnce or the 
Vaterkmd, as the case may be, that she has but little 
inclination to revisit. 

young Lord Fitzhugh ivas preparing for the army 
at a tutor’s. A fine, handsome lad, warm-hearted as 
his sister, and high-spirited ; but, as is so otteii the 
case with boy and girl of tlie same ])arent.s, ndth 
less backbone than she. Bather vain, he was ea.sil}' 
led by flattery, and his high .sihrits and love of fun 
would probably lead him into many a scrape in 
days to come ; generous to a fault, and with the 
hot, passionate temper that so often goes with such, 
natures. A little of his mother’s indolence ; hut hi.s 
faults were all on the surface, and he was a mast 
lovable creature. 

Betty adored him. The two had alwai^s been 
inseparable, sharing alike in most things. All their 
amusements were in common up to a certain point. 
Being so alike, they qiiaiTelied and fought, ki.ssed 
and made it up again, loving each other always, and 
it would have been bad for any one who trieil to 
come between them. 

Now, poor young creatures, they dimly felt that 
they stood alone, avith the world before tbem, and 
its troubles, like the oft-cpioted young Bears. 

['Vo he contimiCiL) 


By Makgaeet Macalister Willi amso]n% 


^ beyond, second-sight is 
l| possible but very probable 

it often been said, that the 
superstition is 
devoid of true religion, sustained 
thought, and judgment. By this it 
must not be understood that every one is capable 
of second-sight ; neither must it he denied that a 
thing ever existed because it cannot be proved to 
demonstration. 

Being connected with some of the oldest families 
in Bkye (which place modern p.sychological societies 
look upon as their happy hunting-ground), and also 
having in the days of my youth spent many plea- 
s mt evenings with the crofters in their huts, I have 
had opportunities of hearing wonderful stories of 
Hccoud -sight, verified by facts, dreams fulfilled, 
(ieath-wariiings followed by their eventuating, and 
ancient prophecies coming to pass. 

When a child, I used to sit on the floor in a circle 
with the crofters, a fire in the middle, a gipsy pot 
hanging above it, and the smoke going out at the 
roof 5 the only other light comiing from a little oil- 
crusie nailed to the wall. The feast often consisted 
of hot boiled lobsters, oysters, or fish, which wre ate 
with our fingers. 

When Dr Johnson visited Skye in August 1773, 
he inquired if there were any remains of second- 
sight. Mr MaePherson, minister of Sleat, said he 


was resolved not to believe it, because it was founded 
on no principle. Dr Jolinson replied, ^ There are 
many things, then, which we are sure are true that 
you will nob believe. What principle is there why 
a lodestone attracts iron, why an egg: produces a 
cliickeii by heat, Avhy a tree grows upwards when 
tlie natural tendency of all things is {iown wards? 
Sir, it depends upon the degree of evidence that 
you have,’ Dr Johnson further stated in a con- 
versation with Croabie in regard to witchcraft, 
moral evil be consistent W'itli the government of the 
Deity, why may not physical evil be also consistent 
with it ? It is not more strange that there .should 
be evil spirits than evil men, evil inuMubodied 
spirits than evil embodied spirits. And, sir, you 
have ail mankind, rude and civilised, agreeing in 
the belief of the agency of preternatural ]»owers.’ 

The gift of second -sight is a comparatively rare 
one, and often runs in families, as null be seen from 
the following stories wdiich I relate, all of wlucli 1 
can vouch for as being absolutely reliable. 

I shall begin with a story told liy my great-great- 
grandmother, Mrs MTviimon, daughter'of Macdonald 
o^f Kingsburgh, who recedved Prince Oliarlie with 
Flora Macdonald, and sheltered him. She was twice 
married, first ^to McAlister of Strathaird, and after- 
wards to MTvinnon of Corry, At Corry she enter- 
tained the great lexicographer Dr Samuel Johnson 
and his biographer Boswell. ' Mrs M'Kinnon, who 
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is a daughter of old Kiiigsbiu'gli, told us that her 
fatlier \\'as one day riding in Skye, and some women 
wlio were at work in a field on the side of tlie road 
said to him they had heard two that is, two 

voices of persons about to die ; and, what was re- 
markable, one of them was an English taisch whicli 
fcliey never heard before. When he returned, he at 
that very place met two funerals, and one of them 
was that of a woman who had come from the main- 
land, and conld speak only English, This, she re- 
marked, made a great impression upon her father.- 
The above story is in Boswell’s own words, and is 
taken from his Tour to the Hebrides, 

The daughter of Mrs McKinnon of Corry, Mrs 
Macdonald of Seal pa, was a most charitable woman. 
She had one dependant on her charity, a Mrs Mac- 
<ionakI who lived at Fassiferii. Mrs Macdonald 
of Scalpa died suddenly while on a visit to Inver- 
ness. On the niglit of her death i\Irs ]\IacdouaId of 
Fassifern dreamt that she saw an opening in the 
cloiids and the spirit of Mrs Macdonald of Scalpa 
ascending to heaven. She was awakened by loud 
knocking at the door, and on opening it she saw a 
man on horseback, who had been sent as an express 
messenger to announce the death to ^Irs Macdonald’s 
relatives, and who, knowing the affection and grati- 
tude that Mrs Macdonald of Fassifern had for her 
benefactress, stopped to intimate the sad news to 
her. 

Mrs Macdonald of Gillen, my great-grandmother 
{nee Margaret McAlister of Strathaird), sister of Mrs 
Macdonald of Scalpa, dreamt one night that our 
Saviour came to her bedside and asked her to show 
Him certain jewels which she possessed. She handed 
them to Him. He , selected the most beautiful, and 
asked if He might take it. She acceded to His re- 
quest. He took it, put it to His lips, and it seemed 
to her as though He drew all the essence and 
beauty out of it, and then returned her the husk. 
Soon afterwards her favourite little child, the love- 
liest of her cliildren, died, and she assumed tliat if 
she had refused the jewel, perhaps the child would 
not have been taken. 

Norman Mhilister (the brother of my great-grand- 
mother), who afterwards became Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, when a young .man went to London 
from Sk3^e, a tedious journe}^ in those daj^s prior 
to railways. He %vent in the hope of getting a 
commission, but was disappointed, and liad to re- 
turn to Sk^^e. One evening while in London he 
and a friend went to consult an old spaewife, and 
had their fortunes told. I quote her words to 
Norniau Al^Alister : ‘ You expect to get into the 
army, but you Avill fail to do so. It is a good thing, 
how’ever, for the ship in which 3^011 would have to go 
to India will take fire and never reach there.’ All 
happened as she foretold, the ship never being heard 
of. The fate he escaped then came upon him at 
last, for he was lost while returning to his native 
land, crowned with honours and liches. The ship 
he embarked in never reached its destination. 

The nephew of Colonel Norman (mj granduncle), 


Charles Macdonald of Ord, Skye, went into his 
drawing-room one da}^ and saw the vision of a lady. 

He described the apparition to his wife, wdio recog- 
nised a friend from the description. A few days 
later this lady arrived unexpectedly, wearing the 
clothing described by my grmidimcle, even to the 
colour of the ribbon tying her bonnet. Thi>she told 
me with his own lips. 

My brother-in-law, Charles j\I‘Alistev Macdonald, 
bought the estate of Clayton, five niilevS from St 
Andrews, where I often visited hmi and my sister. 

Oiie evening we were all three dining at St Andrews 
with General Briggs, whose grandfather had origin- 
all}^ been the owner of Clayton, General Briggs, 
who took me in to dinner, and who could talk 
without taking the whole table into his confidence, 
said, ‘ What bedroom do you occupy at Cla3Mon ? ’ I 
indicated its position, and he said, ‘ That is where 
my uncle’s spirit appeared, at the moment of liis 
death on the battlefield in India, to m}’' father. 

There is a vestibule at the door of that room, and 
a closet. My uncle stood there looking deathly 
pale, in full uniform. My father saw him, noted 
the time carefully, and it coincided with the 
moment of his departure from this life.’ It was 
rather a xveird room, with a large window to the 
front, and a rookery outside. I opened the door 
of the. press in the little vestibule beside the 
bedroom-door, and found it bricked up. Pro- 
babl}^ this door led directly to the garden by a 
secret staircase. It is probable that Captain Briggs 
usually entered his room by this staircase, and his 
spirit came by the same way, and therefore they 
bricked it lip ! Fortoiiately for .m3\self, I do not 
possess the gift of second-sight, and was therefore 
never disturbed by the spirit, tlidugli I slept man.}’ 
weeks in the same room. The room: was certainly 
a weird place to sleep) in, the moon easting cross- 
shadows tlirough a fanlight above my bed, 

I have contributed several well-authenticated 
stories of secoud-sight to the collection of Miss 
Goodrich Freer, a distinguished member of the 
Sociefc}" of Psychical 'Kesearch. 'When I was in 
Sk^^e at the marriage of a relative, Miss Goodrich 
Freer hapipened to be in Portree collecting tales of 
second-sight, as also was Selous the great lion -him ter. 

The morning of the wedding, Miss Goodrich Freer 
told me she foresaw an accident at a certain part 
of the road between Portree and Skeahost, Tlie 
marriage took place in tlie Scottish Episcopal Church 
at Portree, and we, the guests, had to drive six miles 
to the luncheon at Skeahost. At the very place 
where Miss Freer foresaw the accident one of the 
carriages broke down and the occupants were throivn 
out. As this carriage immediately follo^ved plie, , ' ' ; 
one in which I ivas driving, I can vouch for the - \ 

prophec}’' being fulfilled. * 

The Braan seer’s prophecy long ago of an earth- 
quake at Inverness has come to pass. While the 
seventh bridge there was being built I %v«as driving 
in Inverness. My coachman, a native of Bkye, 
pointed it out, and said, ‘There will be an earth- 
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quake ■when the seventh bridge has been erected;’ 
Slnjrtly ai'teinvarda a severe eartlnB^ake took -place 
in Inverness. Inhabitants and tourists, 'fearing the 
buildings would collapse, left their hotels and homes, 
and spent the night in the open. 

When visiting Cullodeii House during the life- 
time of the late Mrs Forbes, who was an English- 
woman mid free from Hig^ superstition, I 
questioned her as to tlie appearance of Prince 
Charlie’s ghost at Gulloden House, of which I liacl 
heard a ruTnour. I relate the story as told to me 
by lier. ' ^ One morning, in broad daylight, I entered 
Prince Charlie’s bedroom, where he slept on the 
eve of the battle of Gulloden. Everything in that 
roam reniabis as it was in 1746. I saw a tall 
stranger witli his back to me leaning his elbow on 
the high mantelpiece. I felt annoyed, imagining 
that the servants had allowed a strange tourist to 
come ill* I at once went out of the room and told 
my niece to inform the stranger that it was not a 
show-place, and that tire servants sliould not liave 
let any one in. When she went to the bedroom 
no one was tliere, and no one could hare passed 
out without her knowledge. I met this apparition 
of the Prince several times afterwards in the passage 
near his bedroom, and feel sure that if any place 
would be haunted by him, the vicinity of Gulloden 
%vonld.’ 

Miss Forbes, a lineal descendant of Forbes of 
CtiUoden House, told me the following story : A 
lady who owned an estate in Scotland, when dying, 
uttered llie following words : * Never sell the estate ; 
never let the estate go.’ After her death, her son, 
the heir, was killed in the Boer war. At the time 
of his death several of the tenants on the estate saw 
the apparition of his niotlrer, who exclaimed, ^The 
estate nia}' go iiow I the estate may go now ! ’ I 
withhold the name of the estate and the ovniers, 
as I have no permission to give them. 

It is said that prior to the death of the Earl of 
‘ Airlie in South Africa, the funeral music of Aiidie 
was heard by various tenants on the estate. 

Oiico I had the pleasure of spending an e\nning 
at a friend’s house where, amongst other dis- 
tinguished guests, was 3\Ii* Bennet Burleigh, the 
celebrated wav-correspondent. In the course of 
conversation he told me he would rather be in 
the midst of a Ijattle than sleep alone in a tent 
in the desert. He also informed me that his 
mother was a Macdonald, and had second-sight. 

. He himself must liave inlieriled the gift, for he 
related to me, tliat one night he slept alone in an 

■ Arab tent with liis loaded revolver under his pillow. 

• Suddenly lie woke and saw a tall Arab gazing 

intently at liim. He immediately fired ; but' the 

■ bullet wniife through thin -air. 

,Sir 'William McKinnon, who eventually 

■ became head of the Medical Bepartment in the War 
. Office, told me he would rather attend the w>-oundecl 

under fire, as lie has done in the Ashanti- and 
Crimean wars, than visit a particular haunted eastle. 
He tvas dining at a certain great house, where, as 


Hie precursor of a death in the family, a phaiitout 
carriage drives up to the door. During diiiuer he, 
as well as the host and hostess and guests, lieard 
the rumbling of wheels and the prancing of horses, 
which stopt^d at the front-door. On opening the 
door no carriage was there, Tlie jdiaiitom har- 
binger had melted away, and the demise of one 
of the family occurred sliortly afterwards. 

The Macieods of Dunvegan Castle, Skye, have 
a fairy flag said to be powerful when waved to 
avert any misfortune to the family. I have 
seen it, and tlie silk is certainly unlike any fabric 
I have ever knoum. Baroness Macleod informed 
me tliat in ancient times a fairy took tlie infant 
heir out of his cradle, Idessed him, and sang a 
song. That fairy song is taught to each successive 
nurse in the family in order that it may be sung to 
the cbildren, and is extant up to date. The fairy’s 
blessing seems to be effectual, as tlie present chie'f is 
the twenty-second in direct descent from fatlier to 
son. Near the castle there is a bridge called Fairy 
Bridge, and in its vic.iiiiiy small carved arrow- 
lieads, which peo]'>le call ‘fairy darts,’ are foiiiKl. 
Since writing the above I have read a most in 1 crest- 
ing article in Chemhers's Journal fur May 190.5 on 
‘Tlie Home of the. Pigmies,’ ly Ih A. Oalty, fruin 
which I fpioie the following : ‘What kind of pec»ple 
were those makers of pigmy Hints? Were fluy a 
.small race, the progen iturs oi the myths of dwarfs 
and fairi,e.s wliidi delighted us in our childhood’s 
days? ... One of the minute tools used by the 
pigmies is so liny as to weigh under half an ounce.’ 
The fairy darts found in the vicinity of .Hairy 
Bridge are beautifully carved, and ajqiear to be 
made of jade. 

I was much interested on seeing the pygmies in 
the Synod Hall, Edinbuigh, lately. They are jau- 
fect in figure, and Iiave splendid limbs, beautifully 
formed hands and feet, and walk and dance like 
tiny Ilighhinders. I examined their arrow-heads, 
and they resemble the so-called fairy darts foumi 
near Dunvegan Castle. Could tho.se Central African 
pygmies be similar beings to those who inade tlie 
hint arrow-heads found nenr Dunvegan Ca-stle, or 
resemble the Brownie of Bodsbeck described by 
tlie Etlrick Shepberd, or the Brownie of Blednoch 
in Galloway, who did most of the housework, fill 
a member of that family objected to bis scanty 
attire, and suggested more modern cloilung, when, 
in consequence of that suggCvStiou, be struck tvoik 
and disappeared for ever? The scanty costume of 
these modern pygmies resemble.s primitive kilts, 
their dance is similar to the sword-dance (iiiimis 
crossed swords), and their step is like the strath- 
spey step-, their strut like pipers. 

I lately visited an ancient manor-house un- 
doubtedly haunted. In the time of Cromwell, 
wheit the house was besieged, the vson and heir 
called out from a window in the gallery, ‘ I am for 
the Ring.’ His uncle, in CromweH’s army, shot 
him right tlirougli this window. He fell mortally 
wounded, but managed to crawl into an old oak- 
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])aiielled bedroom j wliere lie died. The blood-stains, 
like Eizzio\s at Holy rood, still remain. I was told 
that while a lady was visiting that manor-house, li^r 
little boy slept in this panelled room. He vaxs left 
alone during the evening, and his mother asked 
him if he had not been dull. He replied, ‘No; a 
boy came to play with me.’ liis description of 
that boy coincided with a portrait still extant, 
which is hanging over the drawing-room mantel- 
piece. In another room of that same manor- 
house a valet stood on a rocking-chair to hang 
himself from the rafters of an attic. On the 
anniversary of his suicide tliere is heard the sound 
of a chair rocking. I heard it 2rn^self, Init thought 
it was steam in the water-pipes, forgetting for the 
moment tliat in that manor-house steam was not 
used. A lady of title and an. authoress, well known 
in London society and at all the Eiiroyjean Embassies, 
told me that a friend of hers visited that nianor- 
liouse. While sitting in the drawing-room, between 
six and seven at night, she saw a little, old lady 
ill gray, who remained for an hour quietly beside 
her, and it w.as not till afterwards she found the 
lady was an astral visitor. I sat often from six 
to seven o’clock, hoping to see the ghost, hut slie 
never came to me. A man who held adiigli appoint- 
ment in Cairo visited that mansion with his wife. 
He woke at midnight and saw a little old gentle- 
man, who seemed to emerge from the .llooring. He 
had silvery-gray hair and a mild, benignant exj)res- 
sion. He smiled sadly, waved his hand, and seemed 
to disappear into the flooring again. A second 
time the same old gentleman appeared to him. A 
spiritualist who had visited that manor-house for 
])arposes of psycliical research told me tliat she 
considered the ghosts there quite harmless, as they 
were the victims, not the perpetrators, of murder. 

Some distance from Gretna Green is an old 
mansion-house wliich is certainly haunted. I, not 
having the receptive faculty, have seen no spirits, 
and have not been disturbed by them, thougli I 
have slept alone in the liaimted chamber, witli its 
immense antique furniture and tajiestry. However, 
two of luy brotliers, my sister, and sister-in-law have 
all either seen them or felt their presence. My re- 
latives left that house after six months’ occupancy, 
although thej’^ had taken it for a much longer 
period. The house stands empty at present, in 
spite of its being a delightful residence, with its 
garden.^ and lovely scenery. From the drawing- 
room window there is an exquisite view of the 
river near which is the scene of Mrs Oliphaiit’s 
Madonna Mary. 

Ill India I slept in a reputedly haunted room. 
It was said that a native, who had been cruelly 
treated and murdered, haunted this room. The 
only alarming visitant I had was a monkey which 
had got free from his drain and hidden in the room, 

A young cousin of mine living near Inverness 
was passing a certain road when she saw a man, 
strangely attired, suddenly appear. He jumped 
over a hedge and was lost to view. As she had 


never seen any one like this man, she felt curious, 
to lind out who he was. On making inquiries she 
found that a murder had happened near that place 
in ancient times, and the appearance of this man 
coincided with tlie traditional description of the 
murderer. This was told me by hemilf. 

A cousin of iny mother’s and her lvns])and, who 
owned, estates in Skyeg had a son of about seven 
years of age. His father always came to visit us 
when he happened to he in our vlcmlt3^ My 
mother met him on one occasion when he had not 
called on ns, and said, ‘Why have you not visited us 
this timer He replied, ‘I must liuriu^ home, for I 
dreamt last night that some great in Lsf or tune, has 
overtaken my boy.’ We afterwards beard that his 
boy had stepped into a wagonette wdiilst, with a pair 
of horses, it stood at the entrance to the house, in 
the absence of the coaclnnan. The horses dashed 
off to the shore, and the boy was thrown out, his 
Iiead severel^^ cut, and he had a narrow escape for 
his life. This event liappened the daj'- before the 
father was told it in the dream. 

One of nyy earliest friends, who married a 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland, had one 
little girl. When this chi kl was about eight years 
of age she wa.s being taken by her giniidiatlier hy 
rail from Hlasgow to visit her grandmother and 
her aunt at Bridge of Allan. The door, having 
been insecure, the child fell out of the carriage 
and was killed. At the time this hapj^ened her 
grandmother was ta,kiiig a siesta, and dreamt that 
a beautiful butterfly alighted on the striug.s of her 
cap, and that while she was admiring it, it changed 
into a hearse. When the aunt \yeiit to meet the 
train at Bridge of Allan she had the sad new.s 
communicated of the child’s fatal accident, and 
was told that tlie graiidfatlier had gone back b3’' 
express to find the bod}’' on the line. 

One morning at breakfast my mother said, ‘I 
must go and see Mrs C. I dreamt her mother died 
last night.’ Mrs G.’s mother was an old lady in 
ordinary healtli. She really died that night. 

A farmer and his wife who lived in 
jiossessed corndields and cattle. Wlien the corn 
was r.ix>e, the wife dreamt tliat the cows were 
approaching the open gate of the held. She 
awakened her iiiishand and wanted liim to get 
up. He would not. She fell asleep and dreamt 
again that the cows were getting in amongst the 
corn. She woke him again ; still he would not 
rise. A third time she fell asleep and dreamt 
that the cows were devouring the corn. She woke 
her husband once more, and said, ‘You nia}" 
sleep on now, for the corn is trampled, eaten, and 
destro}’ed.’ In the morning they found this had 
happened, and the farmer truiy^ regretted not 
having taken his wife’s advice, us the damage to 
the crops was disastrous. 

The following story I had from Mrs Macdouell 
of Kepipoeh ; It is a well-known fact that in the 
Highlands those possessed of second-sight cannot 
foretell what will happien to themselves. Before 
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the loss of a ferry-boat in a certain Highland 
district a man who possessed second-sight foretold 
the fate of this boat. He told the names of all the 
men in it who were doomed to be drowned. He 
added, “There is another man, who kept his face 
turned from me, and I cannot tell his name.” The 
incident he described occurred, true to the letter as 
he had delineated. He himself also was drowned, 
and was the man whose name he could not tell.’ 

My grandfather, Captain Andrew Macdoiiell, of 
the Black Watch, and his wife died young, leaving 
a SOU' and daughter of tender years. They were 
brought up by my' great-grand mother at Gillen in 
Sky^e. One day the little boy was out for hours 
alone on the moors. When he came home he said 
that a beautiful lady^ with lovely clothing had coiiie 
to him, and talked and walked with him tlie whole 
time. His description of her appearance coincided 
exactly with that of his deceased mother, and he 
was too young when she died to liave any' recollec- 
tion of her. 

At the moment of the death of an old lady in 
Ghnsgow, her eldest son and his wife heard a fearful 
crash during the night in their drawing-room in 
Loudon. They got up to ascertain what damage 
had been done, but found nothing displaced. 

One of my ancestors, a M‘Alister of Strathaird, 
Sky'c, was in a hay- field one day when the reapers 
were doing their rvork. A. ciwd of girls amongst 
them were singing and laughing raerrily. A person 
possessed of second-sight said to M'Alister, ‘ Tliere 
is one among that group who need not laugh, for 
•slie will be dead in a week or two, and I can point 
out the men who -will carry her coffin to the grave.’ 
MLi lister requested the seer not to tell any one 
of his junphecy'", fearing that the fright might kill 
the girl if she heard of it. He obeyed. In due 
time aii happened as he predicted. The girl died of 
fever, and the men mentioned by^ the seer were pro- 
ceeding to lift the coffin, when M‘Alister, in trying 
to prevent the literal fulfilment of the prophecy, 
stepped forward to take the place of one of them, 
and a dog tripped him up and he fell, so that the 
six men indicated by the seer were the bearers. 

There was a witch-like old woman who folloAved 
the humble and useful oeeuiAation of looking after 


the fowls at Grishernish in Skye. When young 
I was afraid to go near her, as I was told she had 
cursed a man and he died soon after, 

A crofter in Skye Avho had not been of a devout 
nature died, and appeared to his wife in a dream, 
saying that he could get no rest in the next world 
as be bad never asked a blessing for lus food in 
this. He assured her he could he permitted to rest 
in peace if she began the function and continued 

it- 

Highlanders believe tlioroughly in the evil eye. 
I heard a story from an old woman Avliose husband 
was sore afliicted with that occult malady. He 
A\’as afraid to enter his own hy're and look at his 
cows, for the eflect wus fatal to them. 

I was present Avhen Mrs Besant, lecturing on 
Theosophy at the Dome in Brighton to a crowded 
audience, invited questions, and Avas asked, ‘Can 
Theosophy and Christianity go on the same lines 1’ 
Her ansAver AA'as, ‘ Where can greater instances of 
such phenomena be found than in the Bible 1 ’ 

In r.P.’s JVeelcly of July 28, 1905, a subject is 
discussed Avhich I have often tried to solve — 
namely, AA'hy ghosts appear not in clothing ap- 
pertaining to the grave. I quote from it: ‘All 
ghosts are not shadoAvs. Most of them are as 
siihstaiitial and strong as the people of this Avorld, 
and their clothes are as material as those AA'e wear. 
I haA'e many times handled and examined them. 
Hoav they get them is another question. Wlieii 
asked, they say it is no use trying to tell us, as 
they could not make us understand, as AA'e are y^et 
in ignorance of the many' changes that take place 
after tbe death of the body'.’ 

In this tAventietli century' AA'hat formerly Avas 
looked upon as the siqAerstition of the ignorant is 
niade the research of scientific and cultured men 
and Avomeii, The interesting remarks of Dr John- 
son certainly indicate that he Avas in advance of 
his time in this respect. 

In a future paper I propose to deal Avitli the 
sulqect of animals appearing as harhingers of good 
and evil. 

Coming events cast til eir shadows before. "-Campbell. 
There are mox*e things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.— Shakespeare. 


ALTHEA’S LOVERS. 

By Jotra Binnemore, Author of The Lover Fugitives^ &c. 


CHAPTER 1. 


|HEH Lance Colquhoun Avas shown into 
the parlour of the finest .suite in a 
great Odessa hotel, his first glance 
AA'as at the stout, elderly gentleman 
Avlio w'aved him a hand ; his second 
shot round the room in search of 
another figure ; and, as he did not find what he 
sought, a look of disappointment, quite involuntary, 
crossed his handsome face. 



‘So here y'ou are!’ cried Mr Locke. ‘Getting 
pretty hot in Cairo, Avasn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Baking,’ replied Lance, shaking hands. ‘ It ’s 
Avarm enough here. I thought you Avere going 
north before this.’ 

‘ Expecting to make a move every day,’ returned 
Mr Locke, ‘ but the business of this grain syndicate 
has kept me kicking niy heels here a full month 
longer than it should have done. Say, these 
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’Russians are a sleepy lot ! Wliat tliey call a busi- 
ness man here couldn’t earn enough in New Imrk 
to buy biniself collar-studs.’ 

Lance laughed. H’ve had something to do with 
ilieni,’ he remarked, ‘ and they take aflairs pretty 
easy.’ 

‘ Easy ! ’ snorted the American. ‘ That ’s putting 
it very politely.’ 

‘ But,’ went on Lance, ‘ I thought you had a 
thorougldy capable man who was taking the work 
off your hands. You wrote to me of some one.’ 

‘ So I did, and so I had,’ cried Mr Locke — ^ a fellow 
named Velinsky, who began to shape to the work in 
style. But of all the countries in the world, this 
beats tlie band. One fine morning Velinsky never 
turned up. I set on foot inquiries about him, and 
found he had vanished — dropped into a hole, as you 
may s<ay, and never climhed out again.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Lance, who knew his Russia pretty 
fairly; Lsounds like a political business.’ 

‘So they tell me,’ rejoined Mr Locke. ‘The 
police profess to know nothing about him; but 
his friends believe they’ve got him tight enough 
somewhere for all that.’ 

‘ Was he an IntellectuaH ’ asked Lance. 

‘ He never said a word to me about politics Horn 
first to last,’ replied tbe elder man; ‘but he was 
a long sight too wide awake to be satisfied witli the 
way things go on in this God-forsaken country,’ 

‘He must have been nuxed up in the revolu- 
tionary movement,’ said Lance, ‘and the police 
have spirited him oft? 

‘And left me his work to do 1 ’ cried the American. 
‘When I lost him I made up my mind to see the 
deal through myself before we go north.’ 

The last remark was lost on Lance. He had 
taken a seat near one of the large windows which 
lighted tlic sumptuous room, a window looking into 
the large garden which lay behind the liotel. . His 
glance quickened and his eye brightened as a beau- 
tiful girl dressed in soft white muslin came round 
a bend of the path, accompanied hy a very tall 
man. Both seemed engrossed in an earnest con- 
versation, 

‘ I am glad to see that Miss Locke looks well in 
spite of the heat,’ murmured Lance. 

‘ Oh, she ’$ there, is she ? ’ said her father, strolling 
to the window. ‘Yes, she’s all right. Looks as if 
she were pumping Pavloff about his country. She 
can’t hear and learn enough about Russia. It 
interests her more than any spot we’ve hit up to 
the present.’ 

‘ Pavloff r murmured Lance, He was full of the 
uneasy feeling which holds an undeclared lover in 
its grip when his beloved is seen walking with one 
who may easily be another aspirant, 

‘Ah, PavlolF,’ returned Mr Locke, ‘Yes, you 
haven’t met him. Well, he’s the sort of fellow 
who gives you the idea that Russia hasn’t lost her 
chances yet if there are many of his stamp to be 
found. Speaks all tlie European Jangua-ges worth 
picking up, knows engineering work to the fitting 


of the last rivet, and seems as straight as a gun- 
barrel.’ 

‘ An engineer, is he ? ’ asked Lance. 

‘Got some big works in Odessa here,’ replied Mr 
Locke, ‘hut making money out of them seems to 
be the last thing he worries about. He’s great 
on this Young Russia idea of uplifting the people.’ 

At this moment steps were heard outside, and Mr 
Locke became silent Then Altbea Locke entered 
the room, Lance sprang forward to meet her, and 
a frank smile broke over her beautiful face. As 
they shook hands the tall figure of the Russian 
appeared behind them, and Althea presented Lance 
to Serge PavlofF. 

The Russian was a splendid fellow. Lance 
was tall and straight and broad, but Pavdolf out- 
measured him at every point, a true gigantic North 
.Russian, with great blonde beard and nioustaclie, 
fine dark-blue eyes with the dreamy Slav look in 
them, and a calm, resolute face. 

He met Lance in the simple, brotlieiiy fashion 
which gives so great a charm to the manners of the 
best Russians, and for ten minutes the conversation 
was general ; then Pavloff took iiis leave. 

‘Say, Althea,’ remarked Mr Locke when the 
Russian had gone, ‘ you seemed absoihed in your 
chat with Pavloff in the garden there. YHiat was 
he laying the law down about P 

‘Did you see us P said Althea, with her frank 
laugh. ‘ He w'as explaining to me his vieu%s aboiit 
prolit-sharhig.’ 

Mr Locke elmckled. ‘Sounds a queer suiyect to 
amuse a young lady with,’ said he ; ‘he might have 
kept that topic to enlighten me.’ 

‘ I ’m glad he didn’t,’ replied his daughter. ‘ I 
was never more interested in niy life. He hopes to 
educate his workmen greatly hy a system of profit- 
sharing he has introduced into Ms works? 

‘They need a trifle in the way of educating and 
uplifting,’ said her fatlier. — ‘ Do you know anything 
of the Russian working-man, Colquhomi P 

‘I’ve seen a good deal of him one time and 
another,’ rejdied Lance, ‘ and if there ’s a more un- 
lucky, down- trodden wretch under the sun, I don't 
knoAV where to lay my hands on him.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ burst in Althea, ‘ it ’s dreadful the way 
the people are treated here. They are kept in the 
ignorance of beasts, and then crushed mercilessly 
if they lift a finger against the cruel conditions of 
their life. The working-men of America or England 
would not stand it for a single day.’ 

‘No,’ said her father dryly. ‘I should like to 
turn the Knights of Labour just for a month on 
the Russian authorities. I don’t love the Knights ' • ' 

myself; I’ve run up against ’em twice and hurt 
myself both times. But I ’d forgive them all that 
to see them at a tug-of-war with all these excel- 
lenciCvS of one sort or another.’ 

‘ I think Mr Pavloff is on the right line,’ said 
Althea ; ‘he is devoting himself entirely to the 
five hundred men who work for him. He is 
splendidly in earnest, and'- if he can succeed in 
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iin]>rf)ving tlieni lie liopes that they will prove a 
leaven among tlieir fellows.’ 

‘All the same, Pavlotf had helter look out fur 
lumsellV commented Mr Locke. ‘In Russia the 
powers that be don’t believe in educating anybod^y. 
It leads to asking questions, and that ’s dangerous.’ 

‘That’s the cruelty of itl’ cried Althea. ‘To 
think that a man doing work for which he ought 
to ]je praised and thanked lives from day to day 
with the fear over his head that he may be punished 
for his goodness I ’ 

‘Say, Cuhtuhoim,’ broke off Mr Locke suddenly, 
‘you’ve come just in time fur a little fandango 
we’re getting up. — I guess we can find a knife 
and fork for him to-night, Althea?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ lauglied his danghter. ‘I’d forgotten 
that. — Wm’re giving ci dinner to-night to a few 
Russian friends. If you’ll join us, Mr Colquhouii, 
we sliall be very pleased.’ 

‘I shall be most delighted to come,’ said Lance, 
and the eager look in his dark eyes showed that 
the conventional words had this time more than 
their conventional meaning. 

When Golquhoun left the hotel he strolled down 
the busy street in a deep abstraction which let the 
busy, lively tide of South. Russiaii life flow by him 
without a thought 

‘ He ’s a confoundedly flue chap,’ gx'oaned Lance 
to hims(df. ‘I know that type of Russian. They 
don’t make a better sort anywhere, and Althea 
is a good deal more interested in him than I care 
to see. Hullo, I’m in for a fit of the green-eyed 
monster ! 'Well, 1 don’t know that I ever had a 
chance. 1 might have spoken before I went to 
Cairu, but it didn’t seem to me that things were 
ripe. How was I to dream of such, a fellow as tlii.s 
Pavlull tuniing iqx? There ’.s no question as to 
what’s the juatter with him ; I’ve been there, and 
know all about it.’ 

Lance had loiowii the Lockes fur nearly a couple 
of years. When the father and daughter— 'they 
comprised tlie whole of the family, Mrs Locke 
having been dead for some years -“Came to Europe 
they made a long .stay at Edinburgh, and Lance had 
been thrown very much into their society. At 
hrst it had been his duty to deal with. ISlv Locke 
in the wide business transactions the latter had: 
held with the ffrm in which Golquhoun was the 
junior partner ; but later he had slipped into the 
position of friend of tlie family, squiring Miss 
Locke to garden-parties and concerts, and acting 
as guide to the romantic and legend-haunted spots 
■ of Auld Reekie; Little by little he had fallen 
deeply in love with: the beautiful American girl, 
and he had had hard work to keep his feelings 
outside the franli and friendly comradeship into 
, which she had received him. . Many a time had 
he felt inclined to put his fate to the touch, and 
then had shrunk back, fearing to ■ endanger the 
delightful and e.vquisite friendship which was his 
-. now, but which might be lo.st for ever if he failed 


When Golquhoun returned to the hotel in the 
evening, the waiter led him through the great en- 
trance-liall to the beautiful gardens beyond. Here 
he found several of the party already gatliered 
near a large arbour in which the dinner was to 
be served. 

‘This is xilthea’s notion,’ said Mr Locke as he 
shook hands with, the young Scotsman. ‘ She was 
dead against dining in a stuffy room this hot iiiglit. 
After all, this is pretty cheerful for a change.’ As 
he waved his arm round, Althea came up and 
tapped it with her fan. 

‘A most charming and delightful idea to dine 
al firsco this evening, Miss Locke,’ said Lance, 
taking her proffered hand, and bowing to Pavloff, 
wlio was walking Avith her, and had folloAved like 
her shadow. 

‘I thought it AA'ould be a success,’ said Althea, 
smilmg, ‘It is delicious in these gardens after the 
heat of the day.’ 

Lance looked round and agreed Avith her. The 
soft, Avarm dusk Avas falling over the city, and the 
broad gardens AA-ere lighted by great Chinese lan- 
terns SAvinging on the boughs of the trees. Here 
and there Avere tables : and seats placed on the 
grass or in rustic arbours, AAdiere groups of guests 
Avere dining or seated Avitli glasses be:fGre them, and 
the eternal Russian cigarette in e\any moutli. The 
table ready for the Lockes’ party Avas near at hand, 
its glass and silver gleaming :in the lights of softly- 
shaded electric lamps. 

They chatted together for a fcAV moments ; then 
Althea Avas called aAvay by her duties of hostess; 
and Lance, after being presented by Mr Locke to 
the guests Avho had already arrived, found himself 
alone Avith his host again. 

‘Say, that old lady’s enjoying her smoke, isn’t 
she?’ murmured the American. 

A short distance aAvay, a stout, splendidly dressed" 
old lady sat in a chair beside a small table. 
Between fingers loaded Avith twinkling diamonds- 
she held a cigarette, and a delicate curl of smoke 
rose from each nostril as she inhaled, AAUth ewery 
appearance of great enjoyment, the excellent 
tobacco. 

J\Ir .Locke chuckled, and Lance glanced at him 
to divine the reason. It AAns not because the lady 
AA’-as smoking, because- in a country Avhere the nurse- 
maid puffs her cigarette as she pushes the peram- 
bulator, one soon gets used to that. 

‘ I kiiDAV her,’ murmured Mr Loeke. ‘ She ’s . a 
Countess Something-sky ; I can’t reinemlxer the 
name. She ’s staying in the hotel, and talks to me 
a lot at times: Last Tuesday I gatn her a regular- 
shake-up. She asked me AAdiere Althea Avas. I 
said she ’d gone off Avith young Pavloff to see the- 
mosaics in some old church or other. “Alone?” 
says she in a voice like a tragedy queen. “Why 
not ? ” says L “ Pavloff can’t eat her.” “ But alone, 
my dear, sir,” she boomed out again, like a little 
fog-horn, and she gaped at me like a bull-frog 
going to sing.’ 
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Lance nodded with a siiiile, hut liis heart sank. 

Tlien Pavloff was taking Althea al)Oiit Odessa as 
he (Lance) had once taken Iier al>ont gra,y, windy 
oLi Ediuhui'gh. His lieart contracted with a sharp 
jiain ; liow completely outside it all he felt. 

‘Say/ pursued Mr Locke, ‘all these Dagoes are 
(pieer about their girls. They teach ’em to look at 
a man as if lie were a sort of Eourth of July cannon 
— might hurst at any minute and blow ’em into 
little pieces. I reckon our American and English 
plan is a long sight the best, where the girlds equal 
to looking after herself.’ 

‘ Ratlier/ said. Lance, ‘A girl ’s always with her- 
self, Init a duenna, may be missing when she would 
be most needed.’ 

‘ J List so,’ agreed the other. ‘ Hullo ! the dinner ’s 
ready ; ’ and lie hustled forwai'd with the eagerness 
of a hungry man. 

It must be said at once that the Lockes’ dinner 
was not a success. Althea made a most charming 
hostess, the service was faultless, and course after 
course testified to the fact that tbe^ hotel cluf was 
a treasure. The blame lay entirely on the broad 
shoulders of Otis J. Locke, Esq,, and his style of 
making conversation. 

‘Say, Mr NiloiT,’ he remarked across the table, 
‘these Oossacks: of yours seem to be playing the 
very mischief in Warsaw.’ 

The Rii.ssian mercliant addressed looked ex- 
quisitely nnliapp}". ‘Pardon,’ he said politely, ‘I 
have heard of no disturbances in that city.’ 

Mr Locke looked at the Russian i.u surprise. He 
In'mself on that spring day of 1905 had received a 
letter from a sure hand painting a fearful scene 
of massacre and disorder in the streets of Warsaw. 
Sii]>posing that he had the first information, Mr 
Locke lauiiehed into an animated, description of the 
frightful events which had t:iken place in that city. 
His animation appeared to awaken no responsive 
feeling in the breasts of his Russian hearers. They 
listened in a polite and stony silence, and HilolF 
gently shook liis head. 

‘I fear you have been misinformed,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘I liave advices every day from Warsaw, 
where there is a large branch of my liiisiness, and 
the letters from my correspondents assure me that 
the city is perfectly tranquil.’ 

‘Oh yes, perfectly quiet,’ said Essen, another 
diner, who spoke nuth a strong Cermaii accent ; 
‘it could not be otherwise. It would he against 
the wish of the Emperor that disturbances should 
break out/ 

At this moment Pavloff struck in with another 
subject of conversatioiL It was of no particular 
interest, and had the air of being, dragged forward 
by the ears ; but the other Bus-sian seized upon it 
and showed such lively interest in it that the topic 
of Warsaw and her troubles was crushed perforce. 
From this point conversation was made feverishly 
on the weather, on the theatres, on a new line of 
steamers running to a x>^easiire-resort along the 
coast, on anything and everything save on the fear- 


ful troubles of the hoar, on the events wliieh were 
tearing the vitals of Holy Russia. 

When the dinner was over the guests showed an 
extraordinary alacrity in reniemhering other engage- 
ments, and slipped away niitil. Lance and Pavloif 
were left alone with their host and hostess. Tliey 
liad left the arbonr and taken seats around a small 
table set on the turf. The glorious inoDii of South 
Russia was swinging up over the trees and filling 
the gardens with a splendour: of silver light. 

‘Say, PavloffV remarked Mr Locke, taking his 
cigar from liis mouth, ‘it seemed: queer thatKiloiT 
knew noticing of tlie troubles in. Warsaw. Didi you 
believe his denial of it?’ 

‘ Oh no,’ inurniured the Ru-selan, glancing round; 

‘ He knew perfectly well all about it. We all know. 
It is a horrible and imhapxjy business. Rut he 
would never confess to bis knowledge in public. 
How was he to know that thef man: pouring -wine 
at liis elbow was not b. tcImiovniM^ a: police spy V 

‘xib, I never tliouglit of that,’ said Mr Locke 
penitently. ‘ This country" beats the band.. I sup- 
])Ose if he spoke his mind about the massacre he 
might expect to see trouble/ 

‘The police would at once ruin him,’ replied 
Pavloff simply. ‘They would close his iious^^ of 
business, seize all his books and and he 

would be a lucky fellow if he got off at that.’ 

‘Are there many of tliese police spies about, Mr 
Pavloff ?’ asked Althea. 

‘Huiidreds of them, Miss Locke/ replied the 
Russian. ‘They especially abound among the 
waiters at hotels and restaurants, where they are 
most likely to overhear’ private conversation/ 

At this moment the stout old Countess,, the 
acquaintance of Mr Locke, pa.«.sed their tal)le, still 
puffing at her; eternal cigarette. Blie stayed for a 
moment to exchange greetings, and it appeared that 
she was an ac(]uaintaTice of. Pavloff’s too. 

‘.Ah, Prince,’ she cried in French, tapqhng his arni 
with her fan, ‘when will you give up these foolish 
schemes of yours, this useless work among men who 
are incapahie of understanding your Quixotic kind- 
ness, and return to live among us in Little Russia ?’ 

‘ When I have proved them incapahle, Countess/ 
replied Pavloff, with his slow, pleasant smile which 
showed a hash of white teetli under his' great yellow 
monstache. 

‘You are mad, mooi Prince,^ she replied; ‘tliey 
are Leasts, and lowxw than beasts. They null repay 
your kindness by evil. Trust me, I know them.’ 

‘And I am trying to know them too/ laughed 
Pavloff. ‘ Wlien 1 have finished my studies %vc will 
compare imjn'es.sions.’ 

‘ Bah ! you are a foolish incorrigible/ said the 
Countess, and went her waiy. ■ ' ■ 

l^Cr Locke took his cigar from his mouth andblen? 
a long, thin colunui of smoke towards the glittering 
stars.- 

‘ Bay, Pavloff,’ he murmtired, ‘ I didn’t know you 
were a prince.’ , , , , : 

The Russian threw back his huge blonda head 
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and laiiglied tlie laugh of a frank, jolly hoy. ‘I 
have never used the title,* he said ; 4t came to me 
two years ago on the death of my cousin, together 
with the family money. I was very glad of the 
money, and set up my factory with it, and gathered 
my hand of workers; hut for the name I have no 
use at alL* 

‘Got any more titles up your sleeve?’ pursued 
Mr Locke, on a note of deep relish. ‘Any chance 
of being a king some day ? ’ 

‘No,’ chuckled Pavlofi’, taking him in the same 
vein. ‘Our family fortunes do not range beyond 
a princedom.’ 

‘ Sounds gay, anyway,’ said the American gentle- 
man. ‘Prince Serge Pavloff.’ His tone of dry 
amusement greatly pleased Pa\doff, who laughed 
again, and looked round at the others to share his 
entertainment, 

‘Oh,’ said Pavloff, ‘I have no romantic story 
to tell of why I dropped the title. It is simple 
enough. I had to think of my workers. They 
are so ignorant, and therefore so suspicious, that 
one must be very wary in dealing with them. 
I find it a tremendous piece of work to win a 
little, a very little, of their confidence by going 
among them as plain Serge Pavloff. If I went as 
Prince Serge it would be hopeless. They would 
go down before me to kiss the ground, and that 
is just what I do not want. I wish them to receive 
me as a brother among brothers.’ ITe dropped his 
voice and glanced round cautiously. ‘That is the 
only way in which we shall do service for our dear 
mother Russia.’ 

There was silence for a moment as the simple, 
earnest voice stopped speaking. Tlieu Mr Locke 
took his cigar once more out of his mouth, 

‘Well, Pavloff,’ he said, ‘after all, it seems to me 
I can chew all tlie romance I want to out of that.’ 

Again the Russian laughed, but no one joined 
liim. Certainly not Lance. The latter sat a little 
Ijeliind the others, and Althea’s face was in full 
view of him. The girl’s eyes were large and bright 
with unshed tears. The pathos of the situation had 
touched her deeply. The dropping of the voice, 
the cautious glance round lest he should be over- 
heard by any but trusted friends, he whose only 
hopes were to raise the poor and down-trodden — 
these things went to the heart of the daughter of 


a free, people, and she looked upon Pavloff with 
shining eyes. Lance Colciuhoun, too, Was touched. 
His was no mean or ignoble jealousy. He admired 
Serge Pavloff at tbe moment that he feared him 
terribly as a rival. All that happened seemed to 
set the Prince, as they now knew him to be, in 
a stronger and stronger position as a candidate 
for the favour of a true-hearted and noble-minded 
girl. 

The Russian now swiftly turned the conversation 
aside to light and impersonal matters, and the others 
followed his lead. Althea glanced uneasily at all 
who passed, at a clump of laurels a short distance 
away. It seemed horrible to her, this utter v’ant 
of personal freedom in speech and thought. The 
waiter who deftly brushed by the little party, the 
diner in evening-dress who strolled carelessly along 
with his cigarette, either of these might be a police 
agent, and the bushes might hold a spy. 

Mr Locke finished his cigar and tossed the stump 
into the tray ; the two young men got up to go, 
and made their farewells together. In a few 
moments father and daughter were left alone in 
the garden. 

: ‘A imir of fine fellows,’ murmured Mr Locke. 
‘It’s hard to say which is the better-looking.’ 

‘ The Prince is the bigger,’ said Althea. 

‘That’s true,’ agreed her father. ‘And the Prince, 
eh ? J ust fancy the thing slipping out like that, 
I’d no idea that he came of a big family. I tliouglit 
he was one of those Intellectuals tilled with Young 
Russia ideas of working for the people.’ 

‘lie is an extraordinary man,’ said Althea, ‘to 
liave thrown himself into the work he has under- 
taken.’ 

‘ He is,’ said Mr Locke. ‘ I ’ve met two or three 
Russian princes, and their chief idea seemed to 
be to make themselves comfortable in Paris on 
tlie money wrung out of the peasants on their 
estates. Pavloff doesn’t seem built that way.’ 

‘ [ never met a man of nobler ideas,’ declared 
Althea. 

Her father nodded in silence. A thought struck 
across his mind and gave him a little shiver. He 
did not wish to leave his daughter behind in Russia, 
even if she became the wife of a Prince wdiose mind 
was broad and filled with noble ideas. 

[Tq he mithmed.) 


LAiSTG SYNE’ SKETCHING CLUB, 1865-6T* 

By Martin Haedie. 

HE various sketching clubs tlmt have close!}’’, and the common influences that first brought 
had their existence among the artistic the members together have found an oj^portiinity to 
circles of London have played no act and react with unceasing stimulus. Something 

of the social spirit that prompts the meeting be- 
comes visible in the work produced, and in many 
of these clubs you see the gradual growth and 
formation of a school In their history also there 
is displayed a warmth of human interest that fails 


unimportant part in the history of 
art movements. For the most part 
their membersliip has been limited 
to some particular coterie of artists. At the meet- 
ings the ties of friendship have been knitted more 
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to appear in exlnibitioii catalogues, in dictionaries of 
artists, or in official Inograpliies. It is your privi- 
lege to obtain, as it were, a glimpse behind the 
scenes. You see the actors at their ease ; wig and 
patches, and the stage declamation by which the 
public knows them, are laid aside ; they become 
human beings, happy amid tpiipa and cranks, jests 
and jollit)^ 

Not long ago* ! published some inforinatioii as 
to a sketching club consisting of Scottish artists 
working in London during the early seventies. Its 
members had nearly all been students together at 
the Trustees’ Academy in Edinburgh under Scott 
Lauder. Among them were Orcbardson, Pettie, 
MacWhirter, Peter Graham, Frank Holl, Macbeth, 
0. E. Johnson, and Colin Hunter. It was in the. 
day.s when the lordly studios of St John’s Wood and 
Fi tzj oh n’s Avenue, with their tapestries and Jirmour, 
and curios rich and rare, were undreamt-of castles 
in Spain ; but the meetings helped to mould the 
men, and the sketches that were made often con- 
tained the first idea for pictures that have since 
l)ecome famous. 

There has now come into my pc)S.se.ssion a minute- 
book of the Auld Lang Syne Sketching Club. 
Again the club consists of Scottish artists settled 
in London, working with f erf erviclim ingenmm 

Scotomm to set the Tliaiues on fire; and it is the 
more interesting because it takes us some ten years 
fartlier back and gives the story of an earlier 
generation. The minute-book is a leather-bound, 
dumpy little volume, and tlie dealer who brought it 
confessed frankly enough that it had .cost him the 
ridiculous sum of one penny at a bookstall in the 
north of London. He departed! in hap]>iness, having 
made many hundreds per cent, prolit, while the 
yiurchaser could still jsride Iviinself on a bargain. A 
note on the fiy-leaf by John Ballaiityne, President 
ami Secretary, gives in outline the early history 
of the club : 

Gfour members of the ^‘Smashers” Sketching 
Club (instituted in Edinburgh, April 1848) having 
become resid enters in London, it seemed good unto 
tbeni to reconstitute the club in the new locality, 
and under a new title— namely, as the Auld Lang 
Syne Sketching Club. To this end a preliminary 
meeting was held at Mr Erskine NicoPs on Saturday, 
November 21st, 1833, the Smashers present being 
John. Faed, Thomas Faed, James Archer, and John 
Balian ty ne. Erskine Nicol and John Stirling were 
elected membex's. The club at that date^ therefore, 
consisted of the above-named I'esident members, and 
of William Douglas and Y^’iUiam Crawford, non- 
resident. Ballantyiie was elected Pre.sideut, Secre- 
tary, and Trustee, ; Archer, Poet- Laureate. Visitors 
might be invited to the supper by members. The 
club was to meet every alternate Friday at eiglit 
o’clock r.M.’ 

The meetings aj>pear later to have become weekly, 
and a new and eneigelic member was elected in 
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the person of AndreAV Maclure, a landscape painter. 
The complete list is therefore as follows; and where 
dates of birth and death are uncertain, the first and 
last years of exhibition are appended : 

Archei’, James, B.S.A., 1822-1904. Exhibited at 
il.A., 1850-93. Came to London, 1862. 
Ballaiityne, John, B.S.A., 1815-97* Game to 
London, 1864. 

Douglas, Sir William Fettes, P.E.S.A., 1822-9L 
First exhibited in London, 1862. 

Faed, John, US. A., 1820-1902. Came to London, 
1862, 

Faed, Thomas, R.A., 1826-1900. Came to London, 
1852. 

Maclure, Andrew. Exhibited 1857-81, 

Nicol, Erskine, K.S.A., A.RA., 1825-1904. Came 
to London, 1862. 

Stirling, John, Exhibited at R.A,, 1855-71. 

The last survivors of the original group of 
menibers were Erskine Nicol and James Archer, 
both of whom passed away at a ripe age during 
1904 ; but among the guests one notes the names 
of some living artists of distinction — among 
them Mr Orcbardson and Mr Peter Graham. It 
will be noted that most of tlxe nieiubers of the 
Auld Lang Syne Club came to London in 1862. 
Thomas Ibied was one of the first artists of the 
modern Scottish school to migrate to the south ; 
and the departure of Orchardson and Pettie in 1860 
marked the beginning of a regular exodus. 

The book now before us contains records of the 
tliirty-seGoiid to the ninety -second meetings of the 
club, dating from 5th May 1865 to November 1867. 
Beference, however, is made to Hhe old ininute- 
book A which px'esumably contains the account of 
the first thirty-one meetings in London, Perhaps it 
still rests somewheiv in the ‘ muniraent-clie*st ’ ])ro- 
vidcd for out of the club funds by decree of April 
13, 1806, The genial character of the meetings and 
the manner of work done may be gathered from the 
following extracts from the niiiiiites, which' may now 
be left to speak for themselves : 

June 1865, — The club met at Mad lire’s, 14 
Ladbroke Square— present : John Ballaiityne, T. 
Faed, John Faed, Nicol (Newlaiids and Monvelle, 
visitors)— upon which occasion great eiforts were 
made to exhibit skill in tracing blindfold the peace- 
ful outlines of the Porcine Contour, in which the 
non-prafessionals excelled those udio get their living: 
by so doing. The night wa.s harmonious notwith- 
standing, if not brilliant. And. Maclitke.’ - 

^Jan, 9th ^ 1865. — Club met at Sussex Villas. 
Strangers present — Mr Macnee and Mr Graham. 
The night was a most brilliant one, thanks to all, 
but especially to Macnee, f It seemed like old times 
(o have Douglas among us, “ Time hath not tamed 
tlie Douglas blood.” Absent— our President and 
Stirling. Thomas Faed.’ 

t Sir Daniel Macnee, P.RS. A. (1806-^). It was on his 
death ia 1882 that Sir W. Fettes Donglas was eledfccd ' 
President of the Scottish Academy. ■ ■ ' 
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^Friditiji JOth Jmie club xiiet at 

Haciurc’s, at Ladbroke Sriuare, and tbe following 
jueiubers were .present— viz. T. Faed, John Faed, 
^fico], Stirling) Douglas, and sell The Ausitors 
were Maeuee, Fraser, Peter GTaham, and Orr. The 
night was tolerably uproarious. Maciiee told good 
stories, and Peter sang divinely as usual, -while the 
Orator distinguished himself in the usual happy 
manner, and the night ended .peacefully, and no 
blood was drawn. And. MaglitrfP 

^Fnilay, July 7th, 1865, — Owing to the absence 
from London of the present writer, he has been 
deprived for some time of the pleasure, of receiving 
the club at his rooms. It was, therefore, with un- 
usual satisfaction that he found himself on this 
occasion in tlie inid.st of an uncommonly full 
meeting, and that he had an opportiiiiity again of 
ex 2 :)erieneing in the society of his honoured and 
beloved friejids, at home, a felicity not always to 
he found in the ei ties of the foreigner. All the 
nienihers were present, with the exce^jtioii of the 
non-resideut W. Crawford, To T. Faed the club 
was indebted for the presence as a guest of Mr 
Brodie, the dktinguislied professor of sculpture in 
the north. While there is mucli on which the club 
may congratulate itself, there is nevertlieless to be 
regretted a certain falling off in industry during the 
sketching sedenmt. However, on the apjxearance 
of the whi.sky the members woke up, and, as the 
pldloso^xhers say, becaine adequate to themselves 
and the occasion. The intellectual jollity charac- 
teristic of the club never 'flagged, and the exuberant 
genius of several nieiubers delighted to expend itself 
during the evening in various displays of oratory 
and vocalism. John Stirling.’ 

‘ Friday, 5(h Jany, 1806 . — The club met at 21 
Phillimore Gardens (meinbei’s absent — John Faed, 
Erskine Nicol), the first time it ha<l met with, me 
for above a year. I cauT exactly tell wliy ; but so 
it wa.s, and des^jite that untoward sign, the good 
fortune with which 1 had hitherto been blessed in 
generally having a very pleasant meeting at niy 
house returned at my beck ^^niair by glide luck 
than glide guiding.’’” There was a generous and con- 
tinuous {low of talk and toasting, 'ivitli lovely break 
and link of a .song from Macliire. There was the 
creation of a new post in the election of W. Douglas 
to the censorship. There was the wish expressed 
ill an elocpient speech by the Orator to lay down 
his olfice in favour of one wlio, he said, could grace 
the dignihed position better, but which too humble 
, wish was met resolutely by the club with a digni- 
hed refusal to accede to his pro^iosal, and with 
■ universal acclaim he was told he must still con- 
tinue to hold office with ail einolimieiits pertain- 
ing ■ thereto, which lionour he acknowledged in a 
speech proving his title. Tliere was the drink- 
ing of the hostess’s health, which to'uched her so 
much that she took the word out of lier husband’s 
mouth and replied for herself. There was a general 
feeling of lieartiness and ,good»felloiv.slnp, which 


culminated in the singing of Auld Lang Syne,” 
with linked hands, and there was a feeling of 
regret on the part of the host that we Iiad to part 
at all. J. Archer.’ 

^Friday, 26th Jany, ]S66.—Chih met at Sussex 
Villa. Subject given — ‘‘ 0 Logan, sweetly didst thou 
glide.” Sketches very good. A pleasant evening, 
and parted at the usual time- Thomas Fae.!},’ 

^Fehy, 2nd, .2566**— The club met at St Johifs 
Wood Park; the subject— “Saw ye my wee 
thing We had much laughing, and a late 
sedenmt. John Faed.’ 

^ Friday, 9th Feb, 1866 , — The club met at Langhaiu 
Chambers. Subject given— a spasmodic one from 
Tennyson’s ilfaad— the cpiarrel-scene lit tlie .garden. 
With stiff arguments, songs, and speeclies, tlie even- 
ing jiassed off harnionioiisly. John Stirling.’ 

^ 2.0 February The dub met at iny temjiorary 

residence in London, No. 2 Tor Villas, Gain^ideii 
Hill ; and, with .the exception of Mad are, all the 
members were present. It is now niany years since 
the club met at my house, and the m embers were 
then denizens in a fairer scene. Now we have all 
been sucked into this cesspool of hiiinanity— Loiidon, 
and it speaks well for the, mental healthiness of the 
members that so little are: they deteriorated hy tlieir 
Babylonish surroundings tliat I scarcely felt the 
change in the scene or the weight of the )-ears which 
have pressed on and passed us. 

‘ One diange I did remark was that all seemed 
to have a sneaking tendency to Barnacle bearing ; 
but this I attribute less to an^^ deteriomtion in the 
eyes of the men than to the miserable cleficieney 
in liiiuinosity in the foubsiuelliug, dim-burning, 
inllammable stiiif the Cockneys call gas, so unlilce 
the gas we \vere all accustomed to in Edinburgli, 
and which I may truly call the light o-f other days. 

‘Another change in the feelings and practice of 
the dub is the craving for oiilce, which makes it, 
like the Irisli Army, composed of Generals, Colonels, 
and Gorjxu’ivls, but not a single private. The duties 
of their various offices seem coiU 2 )risable in three 
letters— N. I. L. — and tliey are most conscientiously 
jier .formed. The Historian never rises above the 
level of the dreariest monkish chroiiide. The 
Philo30f>her never even readies the dignity of the 
low sublime of sophistry. The Poet — but the less 
said about him the better. His Pegasus is a low- 
backed Irish car, and he never moiuits it ; but mum 
is the w'ord, and give place to the Censor, w*ho alone 
has showm his fitness for office hy writing these 
few, imperfect, but truth-beaming remarks, and sub- 
scribes himself as of- old, Willia:m Douglas.’ 

^ March The dub met this evening . in the 
Mall— all the members present, but no guests. The 
character of the meeting was .decidedly conversa- 
tional. There was only one speecli and only one 
song. They both were good, and one was beautiful. 
The tone of the conversation was naturally artistic, 
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and many interesting and instructive facts \vere 
elucidated in its course. Many incidents respect- 
ing tlie cai’cer of J. Linnell were inentioiiedj and 
nmcli critical acumen displa}^ed in discussing the 
merits of his works. The Censor of the club sen- 
sibh^ incensed the seiisoriums of the members by 
some censorious sentences seriously and insensately 
censuring that centre of sense and centralisation, 
London ; and had it not been for some sensible and 
sensuous sayings of the Orator the members would 
have slid into senile insensibility. 

Mohjs- Baliamwne.’ 

^ March 9th^ Sussex Villas . — Club met here. Sub- 
ject “ Eetribution.” Sketches admirable. Stranger 
— Peter Graham. The Ladies graced us with their 
presence, and with such company wlio would nrarvel 
(except Douglas) at the success of our evening? 
Success is enough to express the quintessence of 
gratification, so I need say no more, but subscribe 
myself Thomas Faep.’ 

‘Tor Villas^ Cainpden Hilly 6 April 1866. — The 
Secretary was desired to produce at the next meeting 
the old chronicles of the club, to gratify the curi- 
osity of new members, and to recall to the old 
some details of their eighteen years of Friday night 
enjoyment. William Douglas.’ 

^ 13th April 1866. — The meeting was a full one, 
embracing all the members save John Faed, who 
for good and sufficient reason could not attend. 
The chronicles of the club were produced for the 
satisfaction of Crawford, and it was resolved that 
the President should be empowered to spend from 
out of thC; funds of the club in Kis possession a 
sum for a muniment-chest for their better keeping. 
The least said about Die industry of the members 
on this occasion will be the soonest mended. 

‘Andrew MaclueeJ 

^ Fridmj^ November ^nd. — -Tlie first meeting of the 
tliird season of the club was held in tlie Mall this 
evening. All the members were present with the 
exception of John Faed, who is still absent from 
London. The subject given was “A Meeting,” and 
the sketches were a good set, looking as if the 
pienibers meant work this session. After supper 
Die Poet-Laureate Arclier read an admirable paper 
ill the shape of an old Ballad travestied. It was 
full of point and delicate touches of humour, and 
the Secretary will have much jileasure in placing 
it in the club casket when such an article is in 
Ttrum nahwa. John Ballantyne.’ 

^ Friday^ Nov. 9th, 1866 . — Club met at Sussex 
Villas. Members present — Ballantyne, Douglas, 
Nicol, Archer, Alaclure, Stirling, and T. Faed. 
Subject — “Desolation.” Sketches admirable. The 
Ladies joined us at .supper, when mirth, if not fast 
and furious, so shortened the hours that “ the wee 
short hours ayont the twal” came all too soon. 
Music as usual had its full share in the success 
of the evening, not the less from the introduction 
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of a brass baud, conducted by the hands and lips 
of Maclure and Mrs Faed. Thomas Faed.’ 

^Friday, 23nd Nov. The club met at 1 

Langliarn Chambers, for the first time, instead of 
as formerly at No. 5. A thin irieeting, comprisingv 
however, the illustrious names of T. Faed, Nicolj : 
and Douglas, The subject given was “ Fire.” No 
one, howeveiv attem]jt<id the proposed theme. T. 

Faed ill ustiutiug the antagonistic eleineiit, water ; 
but his sketch formed perhaps a not unpleasing 
contrast to the evening’s work, which was of a more 
feeble and desiiltoiy liature than itsual, 

‘After tripe and onions, the conversation assumed 
a pliilosophical character. The Darwiiiiaii Tlieory 
of Development was discussed with much excellent 
display of a pr-fori argument, tho.iigli with ii less 
abundant supply of facts. John SxiiiLiNa.’ 

^Friday, SOth November 1866. ~3''£\m club inet at 
14 Lad broke Scpiare, upon which occasion we had 
tlie pleasure of two of “the Ladies’” presence. The 
members present were Stirling, T, Faed, Archer, 

Nicol, Douglas, and. the President. The subject 
was “ Expectancy,” but “ Despondency ” would have 
been better expre.ssed, as the feeling that Douglas 
was to leave our lirotherly association caused feel- 
ings of sadness. And. Maclure.’ 

^ ■3 Tor Villas, Ccmipdm Hill, 7 Deccmhcr 1860 . — 

Tins was the last time the in embers of the club 
would meet in my house here. The subject given 
out was “lleturn,” and the sketches were kindly 
presented to me by the members to serve as a re- 
membrance in my scrap-book of iny stay in the 
great Metropolis. Tom Faed had the further kind- 
ness to produce and read .some lines of poetical 
regret on my disMpp)earauce from the London 
boards and my return to the pleasantness o’Aiild 
Beekie, W. Douglas.’ 

^Friday, 21 Dec. 1866 . — The club met on this 
evening at 21 IHiillhnore Gardens, The subject 
of the sketch was “ A Situatioii.” Two members 
absent on account of illness, Mr John Faed and Air 
Maclure. As it was the last meeting of the club 
tliat Mr Douglas was to he present at (he going to 
Scotland next week), the host took the liberty of 
asking more than the allowed number of guests; 
but as they all belonged to the body of Scottish 
Artists in London (with one exception), he trusted 
that the appropriateness of their presence would 
cover his transgression. They were Mr Houston, 
R.S.A., Mr Pettie, A.E.xi., Mr Orcharclsun, Air Peter 
Graham, and Air J. D. AFatsou. The usual toasts ' ’ ' • 

v'ere proposed and drunk, and the non -presence of . : > 
the absent nieiubers de|)loreti Air Douglas’ sad fate ' ; , 
wais bewailed, and a dirge sung on the occasion hj ' 
the ladies. The host should mention that Air Tho.s. ’ b. ■ 
Faed, in his enthusiasm for' the club, having been ill 
all day, rose out of bed to be present ! The meeting, ” ’ 
he thinks, was successful, and separated at the usual 
hour. Jambs Abchbiu^' ^ ' 

Maniju IStJi, iW.— Met this ^evening at -38 Bt . ^ 
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John’s Wood Park, and considering tlie inclemency 
of the weather and the especial bitteimess of this 
night, the inerahers turned out well, tlie only one 
absent among those in town being Mr Maclure. 
The subject for illustration was ‘‘ The Laird o’ 
Gockpen.” The meeting broke up at a reasonably 
early hour. John Eabb.’ 

^Friday, Feh. 1st, 1867.-^^ at 1 

Langbam Chambers, the brothers Paed and Nicol 
being the only faithful found among the members. 

General January ’’ had done some execution on the 
club, and several members were invalided or missing. 
In order to stir up the imaginations of tlje forlorn 
ho 2 ‘)e, the subject given was a “ Bacchanalian Pro- 
cession.” But, alas! not the subject, not even the 
prospect of unlimited whisky neat as imported, 
could awaken the languid fancy of the sketchers on 
this unfortunate evening. The teetotalism of the 
age had clone its work even on the club, and faithful 
History begs to be silent on the sketches. Though 
the club refused to tread “the vine-leaves with 
Bacchus,” it took more kindly to the national liquor. 
Let it not be suj>posed tlmt the evening was devoid 
of jdeasure, as it was not of song, for the mild spirit 
of social enjoyment sat on the meeting with her 
brooding wings. John Sthhhng.’ 

^ Feb, 15 . — The club met at 21 Phillimore Gardens ; 
members present— Mr Thos. Eaed, Mr Mcol, and 
Mr Stirling. The guest of the evening was Mr 
Orchnnlson. Although it was a small meeting the 
evening passed off very pleasantly, the salient point 
of it being a discussion on the sliape and powers of 
the boomerang, eaeb member di^awing one on paste- 
board, cutting it out, and sending it flying about 
the room with the firm conviction that his own idea 
of it was the only true one, even although it did 
not fly quite so well as his neighbour’s. The sub- 
ject of the sketch %vas “ xk Surprise,” which iiohody 
did. J. Akcher.’ 

^ Fell! . lS67.--Q\xih met at Sussex Villa, all 

members tluit reside in London present except 
John Faed, Subject given, “ Watch.” Our supper 
was enlivened by Messrs Maclure, ' Peter Graham, 
and Orcliardson. The evening passed pleasantly 
mid song, smoke, toddy, &c. Rote, Nicol wtis 
present. Thomas Faed.’ 

^Novemhei' The opening meeting of the 

session assembled at 9 Gordon Place this evening. 
The members present were T. Faed, Douglas, Archer, 
E. Nicol, j\Iaciure, and Ballaiityne. The sketching 
progressed with vigour. At supper the presence of 
the Epitaphamist of the club, Mrs T. Faed, was 
hailed with antich pleastu'e by all the company. She 
produced an epitaph on tlie occasion, which, with 
lier usual wit -and subtlety of construction, she had 
'so framed as to fit, like the regulation cap, all the 
lmad.s of the members. It was accordingly adopted 
as the headpiece for the evening by all present. 
The presence also of one of the non-resident mem- 
bers, Douglas, was a subject of much congratulation, 


and many wishes were expressed that he should 
remain in the buzzAuns of his friends throughout 
the session. The Orator in the course of the evening 
surpassed even himself in the eloquence of his pero- 
rations, and all the members did their best— which 
was not bad — to enliven one of the pleasantest 
meetings whicli ever drank Wliisky Toddy round the 
Presidential board. John Ballantyne, FmtJ 

‘Whisky Toddy round the Presidential board’! 
It is the best possible ending for the last minute of 
a club of Scottish artists. 

It should be added that the minute-book itself 
has now found a fitting slirine in the library of tli« 
Royal Scottish Academy, to wliich the late Mr 
James Archer, a few weeks before his death, T>rc- 
sented some other records of a similar nature. 


A JAPANESE SHllEN ABF. 

Aoaoss the rice-fields I have come/your minstrel -lover 
true, 

Beneath your easement, love, to sing my nightly song to you. 

Look down, in flowered silken robe, luifurl your dainty fun. 

And greet my longing eyes to-night, sweet maid of fair 
Japan! 

Ah, come, my lotus-lily ! with your .smile dmpel the 
gloom, 

Your cheeks are cherry-blossoms, anti your lips a rose 
in bloom. 

Ah, moon of my delight ! shine forth, your lovePs 
way to light, 

And whisper that your heart is mine, as mine Is 
yours to-niglit. 

The phim-trees in my garden were in blossom as 1 
came, 

But, ail ! sweet maid, your beauty puts their loveliness to 
shame ; 

Your robe is like the kaido- flowers that bloom in early 
May, 

And deep your eyes as mountuin-]ake.s I passeil upon my 
■ .way. ■ 

Ah, come, my lotus-lily ! ere the breeae of morning 
blows ; 

Your clieeks are cherry-blossoms, and your lips are 
like the rose. 

Ah, moon of my delight I shine forth, your lover’s 
way to light, 

And wliisper that your lieart is mine, as mine is 
yours to-night. 

The nightingale is singing, but your gentle %'oiGe to me 

Is sweeter far than song of birds in woodland minstrelsy ; 

Ah I look from out your casement now, with dainty, 
flowered fan, 

And say you love me, ere I go, my maid of fair Japan ! 

Ah, come, my lotus-lily ! with your smile dispel the 
gloom, ' . , 

Your cheeks are cherry-blossoms, and your lips a rose 
in bloom. 

Ah, moon of my delight ! shine forth, to cheer your 
lover’s way. 


Beloved ! .say your heart is mine, as mine is yours for 
aye. 

Maky F Aim ah. 


Printed and Published by W, & E, Ohambeks, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London j and Edinbundh, 
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NORTHERN L I G H T S.’ 


■ T seems an extraordinary thing that a 
little less tlian forty years ago there 
was still extant in oiit>of-the-way 
places in the north of England a 

class of clergymen who went by the 

name of ‘Northern Lights/ In a 
parish where I served the first twenty years of my 
clerical life I came across some characteristic stories 
of a predecessor Avho was one of these worthies. 

The village, which was nothing more than a 
hamlet, stood on the moor edges near the contines 
of Derbyshire, but it possessed a very remarkable 
church, spoilt and vandalised by the introduction 
of galleries and deal pews with doors in place of 
the old oak sittings which had been ruthlessly cast 
out. Beside the church was a public-house formerly 
known by the name of ‘ Heavei/s Gate/ and here, 
no doubt, the rude forefathers of the hamlet drank 
and slexit, for it was the custom of the farmers who 
came in from their distant homesteads to pass a 
week at a time drinking at the inn. The parish 
was nine miles one w^ay and eleven miles the other, 
and the farms were scattered about from the bottom 
of the valley up to wdiere the heather made its 
appearance on the hillsides. 

The publican "went by the name of Jerry. He was 
a dap 2 >er little man, wdio on Sundays and funeral- 
days ahvays wore a wdg, an old-fashioned tailed- 
coat, breeches, black stockings, and shoes with 
buckles. His custom ’was to direct the funerals 
and in his capacity as clerk to make res];)onBes in 
the service, and afterwards to provide the funeral- 
party with good cheer at his inn. His invitation 
was ahvays given at the graveside in a high-pitched 
falsetto voice, and the formula ran in these w’ords, 
and was never varied : ‘ Friends of the corpse is 
rewspectfully ref|uested to call at my house and par- 
take then and there of such refreshments as is 
provided for themJ The bracing air and long drive 
over the hills made this invitation always acceptable 
even under the most distressing circumstances, but 
unfortunately it led to a good deal of intemperance 
and disorder. An old song long preserved in the 
district depicts one of these funerals, which xvas by 
No, 419. --yoL. IX. [AU Bights 


no means a one-day affair, hut sometimes lasted 
several days together, during which the drinking 
went on. 

Tlie reference made hy the clerk Jerry to the 
‘ corpse ’ seems to have been a common ex]pression 
on such occasions, for I remember once taking a 
funeral on a very stormy day, w’lien the undertaker 
came up to me wnth the weeper round Ms hat blow- 
ing at right angles, and the rain streaming down his 
face, to say that corpse’s brother wished to speak 
to me before the service began. The iim wvas an 
absolute necessity in such an out- of- the- world place, 
but it was unfortunately a great temptation to the 
inhabitants and the clergyman, who should have 
set them a better exami^le. Here on Sundays, for 
instance, the piarsoii sat between morning and after- 
noon. service with a long clay-pipe in liis mouth 
and a glass of whisky by his side. When the hells 
began to settle and the time of service approached, 
he would send Jerr}" to the church to see if many 
peo]3le had arrived. When Jerry reidied, ‘ There ^s 
not many corned vet, Mr Nowton,’ the latter would 
say, ‘Then tell them to ring another peal, Jerry, 
and j list fill up my glass again.’ 

When I took the living I found the Communion 
jilate was kept at the public-house, and the church- 
wardens gave me a miserable account of what took 
place when there was a Communion, which was only 
three times a year. Four bottles of port wine was 
the allowance on each occasion, and after a fractional 
quantity had been consumed in the church, the rest 
was finished by the churchivardens at the public- 
house. ‘I can remember,’ one of them, said, ‘old 

Mr when he was churchwarden. He was a big ' ' 

man with a very red face, and in those days he was’ 
always present when we used to bait the bear at the ^ , 
top of the hill above the village. One day the bear , 
escaped and ran on to the moor ; everybody scattered , , - j ' 
away in all directions, and several dogs were killed ' ' ; 

before we managed to catch it. Mr used to . 

drink a groat deal, and in the end it killed him. ’ ’ ;' ^ 
One Sunday -when there was a heavy snowfall W6 . ; 
had the Cominimion in church, and afterwards the-.. - - 
churcMvardens went to finish the wine at the iim* \ 

Ilese7-ved,] DKCBMBEn 9, 190^. ' 
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CHA.MBEES^^ JOUimAI,. 


I saw Hr when lie came out, and I remeiuber 

liow red liis face looked against the snow as he 
passed my window on his way to his farm. In a 
little while I saw a crowd of nien coming down the 
street carrying soinehody, and I went out to look, 

and saw they were bringing Mr back to the 

inn; but lie was dead, and his face was as white as 
the snow itself.’ 

The successor of Jerry as clerk, but not as pub- 
lican, was a rough, honest individual who was called 
Dick, Wlieu excited he had two oaths, ‘ By h Lady ! ’ 
and ‘ By the mass !’ but as he always pronounced tliis 
last word mes.% it was evident he did not understand 
the nature of the oath he used. He had a rough- 
and-ready w,‘iy of doing things, and I have seen liiin, 
when liaiiding out hymn-books during service, throw 
a book up to au applicant in the galleiy to save the 
trouble of walking up the stairs in proper fashioit. 
He talked the broadest yorksbire dialect, and it 
was not aiwa 3 ^s easy to understand him. This ivas 
particularly the case when, in his capacity as clerk, 
h(?, repeated the responses at the funeral service. 

We had a tremendous snowfall one winter, and 
the roads were all blocked. It was impossible for 
any one to go to church on the Sunday morning 
following the fall, as the snow had not been cleared 
away. It was necessary for me, however, to get 
there, us I had to read out the banns of marriage 
wlilch were being published; so, putting on iishiiig- 
waders to protect myself from the wet snow, I 
succeeded with some dilficuliy in getting through 
the drifts. In the churchyard, standing before the 
cliiircli tdoek, I found .Dick intently gaining at it, so 
I asked him if it was going. His reply was lacoiue : 

shoo’sfroz.’ lie and I then went into the 
eliurdi, and I read out in his presence the necessary 
publication of banns. 

In those days it was necessary that the wed<ling 
service sliould be all over by twelve o’cloclc, and it 
was most important that due notice sliould be given 
of the date of ' the wedding, a matter about which 
Dick \vas soinelimcs rather careless. I had gone 
into Derbyshire for a few days to fish in the river 
Derwent, and one morning I left the inn wdiere I 
w^as staying at au early hour and went a long 
distance up the stream. I w'as t|uietly Avading my 
w^ay, and throwing my fly over every likely liit of 
waiter I met witli, when I In;ard my name called 
from the bank, and saw my servant running in my 
diroction. I came out of the river and joined him, 
and found he had brought iny trap to carry me 
back homo, as a wmdding wms waiting about which 
Dick had forgotten to give me notice. We were 
ten miles at least from the church, and a rough 
road over the Derbyshire Peak range of hills was 
liefare us, with little over an hour to do the drive. 

I w-as encumbered with wet clothes, and the pony 
I drove was but small, and I felt the chance of 
getting home before twelve o’clock was a very 
remote one. However, w^e did the best w^e could ; 
'but by niy watch it w^as certainly half-an-hoiir 
■aifter the appointed time wiien we pulled up at the . 


ch ur eh “gates. I glanced up at the clock in t lie 
tow^er, and, to my astonisliinent, I found the hands 
pointing to half -past eleven. The situation wais 
saved, the service wais coucluded within the pre- 
scrilied time, and I tlieii turned to Dick for an 
explanation. ‘I seed yer coming over the hilIJ he 
said, d and I' just stopped the clock a bit.’ This 
wvas his method of correcting the mistake he had 
made in not giving me due notice. 

One of the difficulties I had ivas over the proper 
wainning of the church in winter, for at an altitude 
of nine luindred feet above sea-levei we often had 
very severe seasons. At a great expense the old, 
iiicttective warming apparatus was taken out and 
a new one put in by a London firm. I think, the 
cost of this wmrk wais nearly two hundred pounds ; 
but we got a very elaborate stove whicli wvis wmrked 
wd,th dampers to control the draught. Dick had 
been duly instructed liy the work-people liow^ to 
manage this delicate apparatus, and lie seemed to 
get on with it all right. There was a chaiuber out- 
side llie church under the tower where the staking 
■went on, and tliis, as it proved, was a very fortunate 
circumstance, or more might iiave hap[»eued. One 
night when there was very little wind, I)i(tk stoked 
up, and fmdiiig there was a pour draught, lie pulled 
out all the clampers and so left it and ivent to bcul. 
I'u the- middle of the night a gale got u]> and blew 
very lieavily, and the next morning, which was 
Sunday, 1 was summoned to go and see what Imd, 
luipyieiied to tlie ap]>aratus. It was an extraordinary 
sigiit which Dick showed me in the stoking-place. 
The wind had blown the furuaee to a wliiie-heat, 
melting the iron doons and sides of the stove and 
coinpletelv destroying it 

There was another character in the parish cpiite 
as peculiar as Dick, and he was one of the princi- 
pal .singers, who sat in the west gallery. lie had 
formerly played the clarionet, before au organ was 
put into the church. During service he always 
kept a red cotton haudkerchiel over his hald head, 
which gave him a decidedly comic appearance. 
I was not present when the following incicleut 
occurred, but the organist was there and heard it 
all. The clergyman gave out a hymn in the old- 
fashioned way ; ‘ Let us sing to the praise and glory 
of God tlie twenty-first hymn, second version,’ Up 
jumped the old singer and shouted, ^You’re wrung, 
maister ; it ’s first version.’ The clergyman correeded 
himself, when the singer again rose: ‘You’re wrang 
agearn; it’s twenty-second liynui.’ Without any 
remark the clergyman corrected the number, and 
the man again jumped up ; « That ’s reet, mon, that ’s 
reet.’ When the old singer died his widow was very 
anxious there should be some record on liis tomb- 
stone of his having played the clarionet in church ; 
so above his name a trumpet-shaped instrument 
was carved on the stone, and some doggerel lines 
were to be added below. I had great dilficulty in 
persuading the family to abandon the lines for the 
text, ‘ Tile trumpet shall .sound, and the dead shall 
be raised.’ 






^]SrOKTHEEIT LIGHTS.^ 


It was always A^eiy diliiciilt to get ciuty takeii, 
as tlie parishes round lay far aipart ; but on one 
occasion the vicar of a • neiglibo living moorland 
parish undertook the services in my absence. He 
liad foriiieriy been curate in charge of my living, 
and was well known and respected by all the in- 
Inibitants. A very necessary reform had been going 
on in my church. We had taken out the galleries 
and unsightly pews, and a general restoration wavS in 
progress. As the new' pulpit was not yet finished, the 
sermon had to be j)reached from the lectern. My 
neighbour was getting a very old man, and his siglit 
was Kipidly failing him from cataract. He loved to 
talk to the people whom he had known so well in 
former years, and Dick, wlio kneW' this, reminded 
liim before the aftenioon service that a funeral liad 
to be taken at four o'clock'. ‘Yoii must come into 
tlie cliLirch and tell me wlieu it onrives,’ he told the 
clerk, ‘and I wdll stop my sermon.' It wais the 
habit of my old friend to relapse into a strong 
Yorkshire dialect when speaking familiarly, and 
tJiis will account for the brief dialogue which passed 
betw’cen him and Dick as he stood at the lectern. 
In due course the funeral arrived at the church- 
gates, and the first intimation the congregation in- 
side the church had of this fact was the appearance 
of Dick, who noisily thi'ew’ open the hig doors of 
the south porch. He then stood and beckoned to 
the clergyman, hut his poor blind eyes could not 
.See so far. Dick then, caine nearer and \vave(I his 
hat before luim This again met wvith no revsponse. 
Then lie got near enougli pluck him hy the arm, 
wdiich he did rather vigorously, shouting at the 
.same time, ‘ Blioo ’s cooined.^ ‘ Wlia coomed '? re- 
plied the clergyman, relapsing into liis Yorkshire 
speech. * Funeral 's coomed,’ retorted Dick, ‘ Then 
tell her to wail a bitwdiile I .finish iny sermon and 
tlie, okl man went ([iiietly on with his discourse. 

Another instance of Dick failing to give me 
proper notice of a service wais as follows; but on 
this occasion it w'as not i*eally his fault. Some 
large reservoirs were being made in the parish, and 
w^e had nearly a thouBand navvies employed on the 
w^orks. These men wvere constantl}^ coining and 
going, and ver}^ often they brought some inf ectio us 
disorder wliich spread among tlie huts wliere they 
li\'ed. One day a- navvy arrived who broke 
out in smallpox, of a very severe kind, and in a 
coupile uf days the man died, and the doctor ordered 
the body to be buried the moment a cofiin could 
be got. It w'as w'ini:er-time, and I had ridden over 
to see some friends about ten mile.s away. As the 
afternoon ad\^anced it began to rain very heavih^, 
and I decided not to ride back home, hut to sleep at 
my fnend'’s house. About five o'clock a messenger 
arrived say a funeral w’as w^aiting in the church, 
and I wfx.y to come at once, I started in drencliing 
rain, wdiich turned to sleet and snow as I approacdied 
the moor edges. It was pitch-dark when. I got oli' 
my horse at the church-gates, and w’ith some diffi- 
culty I found my way into the ^mstry and put a 
surplice over my w^et garments. I could see nothing 


in the cliurcli, but I asked w'hen I got into ilie 
reading-desk if any one was there. A deep voice 
answered, ‘Yes, sir; we are liere;Vaud I began the 
service, which long practice had taught me to repeat 
b)' heart. '\Yhen about half-w'ay througli the lesson 
I saw a glimmer of light, and Dick entered the 
church -with a lantern, wdiich he placed on the top 
of the coiiin. It was a gruesonie scene lief ore me 
W'hicli the lantern brought into vicuv. Tliere was 
tlie coffin, and before it, in a seat, four figures of the 
namy-liearerSj and Dick himself covered with snow 
and as wdiite as if he wane a surplice. We filed out 
into the churchyard, but the wind had blowux the 
snow' into the grave, and this had to be got out 
before w^e could lo\ver the body into it. The navvies, 
wdio w’ere kind-li carted fellow's, explained that they 
could give no notice of the funeral beforehand, and 
they (piite understood the delay was no fault of 
mine or Dick’s. 

The dread of smallpox spireading in the parish 
caused the vaccination ofiieei' to take some very 
decided action, and lie ^vent round the parish 
strongly urging people to be vaccinated. .This was 
by no means an easy task, for they had very strong 
prejudices against it. Dick’s grandson w'as now 
acting as clerk. He vvas ipiite a young man, and 
I used all npy endeavours to persuade him to submit 
liimself to the doctors lancet. I pointed out how 
he and T might any cla}' have ;a smallpiox funeraj, . 
and the danger he wmiild be in, but all tO' no 
purpose. One day I wiis passing down the village 
with my fishing-rod on my w'ay to the river, ivhen I 
came across a groiiji of parishioners who were listen- 
ing to the doctor’s e.vhortatioiis. The doctor begged 
me to join liim in liis efforts to persuade these stub- 
born people, and then he asked me to set an example 
by undergoing vaccination myself. I took olf my 
coat in the street, and the doctor used his lancet, 
and by this ineaiis I secured one oi* tw'o candidates. 

In a feav wrecks after this tve had a smallpox: 
funeral from another parish, and tlie only persons 
wdio attended were the brother and sister of the 
dead man and the driver of the. small funeral ’bus. 

1 took the funeral straight to the grave to avoid 
infecting the church ; but the difficulty w'as ifi 
loiveiiiig the body vvithout lielp, as no one would 
come near. I had to hold the rope 'to steady the 
co:ffin wdiile the mourner and the dri\'er let it dowui 
i.nlo the grave. The unfortunate brother caught 
the complaint, and died a few' days afterwurda. 

I W'as very sorrj?' wdien de<ath overtook iny old 
clerk Dick. In spite of liis faults he was an honest,’ - 
kind-hearted man. He died iu consequence of a 
fall from a ladder, wdiich ^Yas entirely his own fault* ■ 
A tree of some siise grew in, las garden, and one of - 
the branches was rather in the w'ay, so lie plaoecl, a' 
ladder against the bough and commenced sawdBg:ifc;, 
close up to the tree. Naturally^ as the bough fell 
the ladder w'ent wdth it,- and Dick Jay insensible '■ 
for many hours wdtliout any one findhtg him. - , Be 
lingerexl on for a lime, but gradually sank under the 
shuck and his owm old age. On his deathbed lie 
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CHAMBEBS’S JOUBIS^AL. 


seat for liis favourite graudaoiij wlio succeeded him 
as cleric, and made this pathetic recpeat : ‘ Thoii ’It 
dig my grave, Jout, lad.’ 

1 found one of my churchwardens had very decided 
views about church collections. ‘ I count tlie heads,’ 
he said, ^ and put them down at a penny a liead. As 
a rule they run about eight and fourpence to the 
liundred.’ When we had the yearly school sermons 
there was always a large congi-egation, and the 
young people for the most part preferred sitting in 
the galleries. I am afraid this was for no good pur- 
pose, as, hidden away in the high pews, they w'ere not 
always as orderly as they should hare been. The 
collecting-boxes ^vere made of wood, lialf-covered so 
that you could put in a coin without its being seen, 
and tliey were furnished with long handles. When 
the churchwarden had emptied the coins out on the 
vestry table after service and separated tliern with 
liis hand, I was amused to see him gravely pick out 
the various peppermint-drops and other sweets one 
by one and transfer them to his mouth ! He then 
proceeded to count the money. 

,A sad event occurred one day at a farmhouse in 
the neighbourhood. The farmer had lost his wife, 
and his house •was managed by an elderly house- 
keeper, who one day went to her room and cut 
her throat. She had been despondent for some 
time. The following replies were given to the 
coroner who held an inquest on the body, Tlie 
farmer stated that he was not in the house at the 
time the woman took her life, hut that his son was 
there. nVhere was your son in the liouse asked 
the coroner. ‘He were in the kitchen,’ was the 
answer. ‘What "was he doing there?’ ‘He were 
donning liissen on th’ ’arsione.’ ‘ Wbat do 3 ’oii mean 
by donning V ‘He were lacing bis buits,’ ‘ When 
you went into the house did you go upstairs?’ 
‘Yah; I went up to her room.’ ‘And what did 
you see there?’ ‘Sho were sprottling on t’ iioor.’ 
‘ Well, d id yo u say anything to her ? ’ ‘ Y ah. I sa^^s, 
“Thuu’st made a pratty mess of theesen this time 
now, however.” ’ It was not callousness on the part 


of ' the farmer which made him give this evidence, 
for he rvas greatly troubled at the sad event, but 
it was his way of describing what he luxe w of the 
circumstances. 

One of the churchwardens had my orders to get 
an old sundial which stood over the chiircli porch 
repainted and gilded. The motto below it was, 
^Tempus fugit iit tmibm' I never could ascertain 
whether it was a poor jest of the painter, who did 
his work in cold weather, or a genuine mistake on 
his part ; hut Avlien I saw the dial after its comple- 
tion I found the motto changed to ‘ Tmiigms fngit 
ut umbra' The badness of the Latin proved the 
man was no scholar. 

A strange ignorance prevailed among some of 
the inhabitants regarding church, ceremonies. I 
was asked one day to go a long distance over the 
moors to baptise a child. The mother was upstairs 
ill in bed, but a woman who was waiting on 
her brought the child into the sitting-room, and 
I christened it Mary Ann as requested. I had 
not gone many paces from the house when a girl 
came rmiuing after me to say that her mother had 
changed her jnind, and she now wished me to alter 
the name to Amelia. Similar ignorance, only worse, 
was shown h}'' a married couple xvIjo called on me, 
bringing two written agreements the^^ had drawn 
lip freeing each other from the ties of matrimony, 
and each giving the otlier permission to marry 
again. ‘ We thought,’ they explained in answer to 
iny refusal to have anything to do with the matter, 
‘ that as you tied folks up at the churclj, you could 
untie them again if they were not satisfied.’ 

With Dick the last of the ‘Northern Lights’ 
flickered out. Noth ing now remains in the village re- 
calling those old times. The village inn has been sup- 
pressed, and the diinking-bouts are over. The old 
church has been entirely restored, and there is order 
and decency in the services. The strange thing is 
that it should have been possible that only forty 
years ago matters were in such a state of chaos and 
disorder and in such need of drastic reformation. 


CHAPTER in. 


|S lovely a morning as ever came out 
of the heavens,’ thought Bett^q as, 
arrayed in her favourite gray tweed 
and stout little buckled shoes, she 
ran downstairs and out of the 
hall-door next day, closely jmrsued 
by Johnnie, a few minutes before the breakfast- 
hour. 

The wind had quite fallen, and the air was vsoft 
and warm as new milk. 

, A tlnck layer of luminous white cloud lay over 
the whole of tbe sk^q broken here and there by lines 
, and patches of faint blue-green, A little pungent 
, smell came from the broken boughs and leaves of 


a group on the 


the old ash-trees which stood in 
lawn. 

The sea-loch was perfectly still, only a long- 
drawn sigh from the heavy swell breaking the 
silence and causing the tangle to wave backwards 
and forwards in the surge. A bent old fisher- 
man with a string of fish in his hand was coming 
up the approach, and in answer to Betty’s kindly 
gi'eeting and inquiry, explained that liis catcii 
would have been larger but for ‘ them crabs and 
dog-fish’ that infested the point where he best loved 
to set his lines. 

‘And will ye no’ be coming for a sail tbe day, 
M iss Elizabeth ? And we will be trying the Cailkach 
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and PJiiilninisli,’ said he. ‘I'm thinking there will 
be a good chance the whatever.’ 

But Betty, suddenly renieuibering that she had 
not heard the hreakfast-gong, and tliat it must he 
past the breakfastrhoiir, disiiiissed her aged admirer 
and rushed in. 

Eeynolds was hovering about the hall-door look- 
ing perturbed and put out, and on Betty’s inquiry, 
told her that Mrs Fletcher had hidden him not 
to sound the gong, ‘ as it went through her ’ed/ 
and that Miss Fitzhugh would come in in a 
luirmte. 

Betty, with her nose in the air, walked into the 
dining-room to find Mrs Fletcher seated at the head 
of the talde, teapot in Imnd, witli her head much 
on one side, smirking and smiling at the young lord 
and his friend, wlio were just entering the room by 
another door. 

jack rushed at his sister, introducing his friend ; 
and Betty, stalking up to the breakfast- table, took 
tlje tea]:)ot from Mrs Fletcher’s relnctant grasp, say- 
ing, ‘Thank yon, Mrs Fletcher; I will not trouble 
you,’ and standing by until the widow was obliged 
to give nj) the seat she had so often tried to wriggle 
into — for this was by no means the first passage of 
the kind between the interloper and the daughter 
of the once great house. 

Lady Fitzhugh never appeai*ed on the scene 
before midday. A faint look of weary disgust 
settled on tlie girl’s fair face, and Mr Erie’s rather 
elaborate inanities and civilities met with little 
response, though she was too high-bred to be any- 
thing but courteous to the stranger un.der their 
roof. 

Geoh’rey Erie was rather a striking- looking man 
in his w'ay: tall, well knit, and dark; bright beady 
eyes that were set closely together, and that nothing 
escaped ; closely cropped black hair that still showed 
a wish to wave over the v^ell-sliaped head. Tlie tell- 
Lile mouth was hidden by a iica\'y black moustache; 
the chin and jaw were stpiare — a gipsy, you would 
have said, the Oriental strain showing up in the 
vivid splash of colour given by his tie of scarlet and 
gold; well- cut clothes, too new; long, thin brown 
hands with many rings, a great ruby blazing on one 
linger ; a little assertive air that you instinctively 
felt was assumed to conceal a want of ease and 
breeding. At times the restless eyes were down- 
cast, and the whole man seemed to be pervaded 
by iidbiite depression and a wish to be unnoticed. 
Probably a pose adopted for the purpose of evoking 
interest and syin]pathy ; but a deceiving pose, and 
the man was a dangerous man : clever, shifty, un- 
true, always on the watch, never losing sight of his 
own interests under any circumstances. A bird of 
prey, in fact. 

lie had made his way into a certain section of 
society, and was to be met with at many balls, 
lunch eon -paities, race-meetings, and so on in the 
course of the London season. LondoTi is large, and 
there are many degrees. ^ As young Fitzhugli had 
said, he was a magnificent shot and a fine rider. 


and various country-houses opened their portals to 
him, so he managed to make out his time pretty 
agreeably, not being too thin-skinned for his own 
comfort. Pie sang, too, and was good-natured about 
it; and he had found it a most useful accomplish- 
ment. No one seemed to know much about him— 
strangely little, in fact ; and he was the last person 
who should have been asked to remote and beau- 
tiful Diinscaith, imder existing circumstances, by 
heedless Jack. 

Jack was enamoured of him, a very Admirable 
Crichton in his eyes ; and Erie meant to work this 
vein for all it was worth, flattering and fooling 
the boy to the top of his bent. It was, ‘I say, 

Fitz, give me your advice ; ’ ‘ Don’t you remember 
how you gave it to that chap, Fitz?’ ‘“Not quite 
a match for Fitz,” says I,’ and so on— the hoy in 
ecstasies. 

It was an irritation to Jack that Betty responded 
hut faintly to his extravagant eulogies of , his 
friend ; and for the first time in his life lie was a 
little cool towards his sister, who was too honest 
to join in the absurd praise of his hero, whom she 
wished anywhere hut at Dunscaith, absorbing her 
brother. 

It was an exquisite autumn. The golden clays 
chased each other' with flying feet as week after 
week slipped by. The three younger people were 
much together. Lady Fitzhugh seldom stirred out 
of the house except to drive along the coast or 
wander round the lovely old garden ; and Mrs 
Fletcher, who had by no means given ujr pretensions 
regarding the sterner sex, and who would fain have 
‘ joined the dance,’ had been obliged to retire from 
the held. Her well-cnrlred figure absolutely declined 
to face the stifr braes for the purpose of joining the 
shooters at lunch and walking a little with ilieiu 
afterwards. 

The long outings in the fishing-boat, curtsying 
over the green, foam-crested weaves, or gliding 
over the gray satiny swell, fishing and lifting 
lines ; the evibsmelliiig bait ; the scale-covered lisli- 
baskets — all were anathema to her. The sun and 
sea-air always caught her across the nose, ])lant- 
ing an unbecoming flush athw’art her fa.ee ; and the 
writhing, groaning conger-eels, cod, and huge skate 
in the bottom of the boat, flapping and squirming 
unpleasantly close to her higli-lieeled boots, made 
her shriek, with terror. Betty, in rough blue 
flannel, the sun and Avind kissing her fair cheek 
and bloAving her hair about, felt, as she sat high 
up ill the bows of the boat — her favourite perch — ' A - 

that life sometimes held compensations. Old Angus ' 
smiled in liis beard. Mrs Pletcher Avas not gene- 
rally beloved. Another of their diversions, the ■ , 

draAving in of what w'as called locally the ‘scringe- ■ ’ 
net,’ by the light of the moon, had no charm for 
her either, , ' 

The hush and glory of the wouderfuP wdiite' 
night, the myriad stars, the golden track aeroasi’' - ’■L'V 
the sea, the sight of the silver masses of sea-trout - • 
fiap2)ing out their lives on the shining saudj the 
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1)1 ack sliadows, the ivory ligkt, were a ex- 

change in her eyes for her coiafovtable hed, French 
novel, and cigarette, and the sparkling drink at her 
■■■elbow.'. 

She made an elTorfc through Lady Fitzhugh to 
detach Betty from the constant companionship of 
the two young men. Not that she cared for Betty, 
or .for possilde dangers to her happiness and future 
arising from her unrestrained intercourse with a 
man like Erie ; hut hecause the grapes were sour, 
and she was filled with venom and envy of the girl’s 
youth, beauty, and charm. 

Lady Fitzliiigh, however, who was nothing if not 
contradictious, and who occasionally took a malicious 
pleasure in siinhhing and thwarting Mrs Fletcher, 
whom in her lieart of hearts she despised, would 
not hear of such ‘nonsense,’ as she termed the 


companion’s remonstrance>s and acid remarks on the 
doings of the trio. 

‘The children like l.>eing together,’ she said, ‘and 
have always spent their holidays together, and I am 
glad that it should he so ; also, it hores me horribly 
having a girl coming in and out all day, fidgeting, 
or stitching and knitting, and reading in corners. 
As for Mr Erie, he is Jack’s Friend, for tlie .moment; 
and though he is clearly an outsider, I am told he 
goes to a good many houses, and he must knovr his 
place hy this time, I should say,’ she added rather 
pointedly. 

The worm turned, with a murmured, SSuch very 
strange pursuits For a girl,’ and the discussion closed ; 
for more she dared not say, the limits to Lady Fitz- 
hugh’s temper being strictly defined. 

{Tii he mnf In }{€(.! .) 
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THRIFT AMONGST THE WORKING-GLASSES. 



is an old Scottisli proverb 
•winch says, ‘Frae saving comes hav- 
ing,’ and it is sometimes applied in 
praise of the principles upon which 
the great friendly societies of this 
country are founded. These friendly 
societies have uudoiddedly been great incentives 
to thrift amongst tlie working-classes, and without 
their aid in times of sickness thousands of families 
would liave been reduced to the verge of '['lanperism, 
if indeed the workhouse had not been the. only 
refuge left them ; for when the ]iusl.>a.nd and father 
is laid aside the household , income stops, and 
poverty, which often is not fat* from the door in 
the best of times, crosses the threshold unless hy 
forethought means have been taken to insure 'the 
sick man and his family against want. Still, can 
we. truly apply the old proverl) to these 'friendly 
societies'? Does their method of ‘saving’ lead to 
‘ having ’1 Indeed, is the word ‘saving’ rightly 
applied to them at all ? 

Perhaps these seem presumptuous rpicstions. The 
five leading frien.dly orgfinisatioiis inunhcr nearly 
three million members, the cream, so to speak, of 
the workiiig-classes throughout tlie kingdom. Is it 
to be suggested that they and the managers of their 
societies do not understand what they are doing? 
Will it be said , that ,hy laying up for the rainy 
day which sooner or Iciter comes to all of us they 
are not practising thrift on the best and soundest 
.principles? The immense importance of this <pies- 
‘ tion is my excuse for offering a few facts and 
i>asons upon wdikdi it may be -well to j)onder. I 

■ will try td.'State them very simply. 

First, let us, see at a glance to how many work- 
ing-men the {piestioii is one of immediate personal 
interest. The following figures showing the nieniber- 
ship a.nd the accumulated funds of the piincipal 

■ 'friendly. societies are taken from the official returns 

'' imblished ia 1004 ; . . 


Oddfellows (M.U.) 

Membership, Total Funds. 
bO;i8,G-S5 £12,098,47:1 

Foresters 

929,720 7, 700., 580 

Hearts of Oak..... 

277,4(51 2,!»(>.7S9 

Grand United Oddfellow 

s :-40,080 1,1-15,73:1 

llecliabites...... 

:^30,r)0o u.boi'booo 

The average reader, 

2,906,352 £25,467,581 

and possibly the avera. 


inemher of any of these great friendly sociotie.s, 
might at fir.st siglit suppose that the accumulated 
funds stated iu the '.Foregoing table belong to the 
members who have helped to subscribe them. In 
one sense they do, but in another and a vitally 
iii'iportmjt sense they do not. To whom they d(.> 
hel ong I cl 0 n ot know. Tli e on! y tl i i ng cl em onstrabl y 
certain is that no individual member of any of 
the frdendly societies coiicerned has any personal 
claim upon them except in case of illness. Tlie 
question, therefore, is whether the system under 
which these funds are sul)scvil)ed and accumulated 
is a riglit system. Is the member who from irio'uth 
to month drops his contribution into that great 
moiiey-hox, wliieh he has no power to oj'ien, doing 
vrliat is best either for himself, for his family, nr 
for society? Is he 2 *eally thrifty ? Or Is his sup* 
posed thrift wasteful? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, let 
me remark that I have no sort of animosity — wliich, 
indeed, W’ould be quite unwarranted and absurd — 
against the friendly societies, wdiicli before I was 
horn were doing and are continuing, to do an 
incalculable service to the working-clas.ses of this 
country. But for their help the problems of Poor 
Law administration would have been rendered more 
diffictilt and more insistent than they are. No,; I 
admire as thoroughly as the leaders of these, societies 
themselves the splendid record of relief- work whicli 
by combination and mutual trust they have been 
able to do. Nevertheless, the questions here asked 
clamour for answer. If the maaragers of these great 
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societies like the Oddfellows and the Foresters had 
to start afresh to-day, would they adopt tlieir exist- 
ing rules? Or, on the. otlier hand,, w-ould tliey 
avail theniselves of tlie . actuarial and ecoiioinic 
experience of the past fifty years? Carlyle said, 

‘ Exj)erience takes dreadful liigh school- wages, hut 
he teaclies like no other C and of few things is 
the saying truer than of the financial basis of 
our leading friendly societies,, beneficial, as these 
societies liare been and still are to their sub- 
scribing members. 

My object here is not so nuicli. to criticise the 
meldiod of the old organisations as to point to a 
better; and tlie better method is not quite a new 
one, though I doubt if many of my readers are 
familiar wcitli it. It is known as the Holloway 
Benellt Society, udiich was founded in 1875 by tlie 
late Mr George Holloway at vStroud, Gloucester- 
sbire, and now lias many tbous<*inds of members 
ill tlie Soiitb-Mklland Counties, and is spreading 
wlierever Its ])rinci])les are made known, I have 
no personal interest in it exce]>t that of a wish to 
assist in pointing out its advantages in order to lead 
thrifty-minded men, especially young men, for their 
own Ijeiiefit, to invest their savings in the soundest 
an<l most profitable way alike fur themselves and 
their wives and families. 

About tliirly-five years ago the late iMr W, E, 
Forster, M.P. fur Bra'lford, offered two pri7.e3 in a 
national essay competition, the essays to embody a 
]?lan for establish iiig a friendly society at once 
equitable and safe, and combining the ordinary 
advantages of a sick-club with the provision of 
])ensidris or annuities for its members in their old 
age. The adjudicators in that conijictltion were 
the. actuary of the ^^dauchesier Unity id’ Oddfellows, 
the a<d.nary of the Foresters, and His Honour .1 udge 
Hughes, Q.O., tlie author of Tom BmaCs Hchoul- 
All the.se gentlemen were experts on friendly 
society finance, and one was a lawjau'. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that they rvere a sullicient gnamiitce 
of the soundness of any sclieine approved by tlieir 
award. 

iMr George Hollo Wtty wrote an essay on the lines 
indicated, and succeeded in winning a jjrize, and he 
at once put his ideal into practice I\y establishing 
the society which bears his name. FLere it may be 
interesting to say a rvord about iMr Holloway liiin- 
self, lie was in the truest sense of the words 
a self-educated, self-made man. He rose from a 
luimhle position in life to one of inliiieuce and 
usefulness in Stroud, where he became a great em- 
ployer of labour. For some years he represented 
the Stroud division of Gloucestershire in Parliament. 
It was his personal acquaintance wdth the conditions 
and the actual daily life of the working-classes that 
set his mind upon the study of questions relating 
to thi'ift, and induced him, even before Mr Forster 
intervened, to think out a scheme for founding a 
friendly society that should comprehend all the 
henefits of an ordinary sick -pay and , funeral 
allowance society with those of a . savings-bank and 


the provision of annuities for the ineinljcrs 'when 
tliey attain an age at which they no longer are 
al,)ie to work. Until liis death a few years ago Mr 
Holloway continued to piruniote the s]>read of the 
society in the towns and villages of Gloucestershire 
and arljoining counties, and when lie died the 
inhabitants of Stroud, without distincljpn of party 
or creed, united in erecting a, noble BlalY;; to his 
.memory. 

The essential diflerence bet’weeii the old society 
and the .Hollo way Society may be expressed in a 
sentence. In the old society the iTiemberts con- 
tributions are added to a geneml fund. In the 
Holloway Society each inembeFs contrilmtions are 
entered to his personal account, precisely as if he 
put bis money into the Post-Oliice Savings-Bank. 
In the old society the meniher’s cGntrlbiitioiis belong 
absolutely to the Order. In the ilolJoway Society 
the}’ belong to the individual member himself. 

A moinerith reflection will show that that is a 
vita.] distinction. Wlieii once the member of the 
old society hns])aid liis contribution into the. gene- 
ral Fund, he personally has no claim upon it except 
in lime of sickness. On reaching sixty-five years 
of age his contributions cease. Whenever he dicvS, 
either before sixty-five or after, his widow or other 
relations receive ten pounds to pay for liis funerab 
Aiid that is alb In the Holloway Society, although 
the membeiY contributions are paid into his separate 
accourii:, lie receives sick-pay in the same way as 
the. Oddfellow, and on reaching sixly-fnai the whole 
of his accumulated capital, with coiupound interest, 
is paid over to him in a lumpsum, or he can receive 
it in the form of an annuity. If he dies before 
sixty-five, his accumuIaLed capital, witli compound 
interest, is paid to his redatives. Tliat, expressed 
in a general wa}^, is the scliemo which makes 
the Holloway Society unique amongst the friendlj^ 
societies of this country. 

It will more cleaily bring the value of the 
Holloway principle before tlie reader’s mind if I 
describe a very simple example. Let us snpp(.)se 
that two young men join the Oddfellows’ Society 
when they ai’e 1 wenty years of age. I do not quote 
the Oddfellows’ Society invidiously, but only because 
it is the largest friendly society in the w’oidd. To 
these young -working-men or clerks or artisans the 
]riymeut of a monthly subscription to a friendly 
society is an iinjiortant consideration. All thrift 
and saving involves some self-denial, and member- 
ship of a friendly society imposes a severe form of 
self-denial because it is regular. These two young 
men join at twenty years of age. One of them 
remains a member, let us sa.y, for fifteen years, and 
then dies. The other remains a member for forty 
years, and then he dies. All the time^the one for 
fifteen years and the other for forty —they . pay 
their monllily contrihutious. Each of them receives 
sick-pay in case of illness. The man who tvas a 
member for forty years paid into the ' society for' 
twenty-five years longer than the man who was a 
meinher for fifteen years, and yet at the' end they 
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and their relatives were on precisely the same 
Is that fair? Is it the result of sound thrift? 
Does such ‘ saving ^ mean ‘ having ’ ? 

Talie another aspect of the case. One of the two 
men wdio joined at twenty, we will say, continued 
paying his monthly suhseriptions until he reached 
the age of sixty-five. What advantage does he reap 
from all these forty-five years of self-denial ? True, 
there will he ten pounds to secure him adecent funeral 
when he dies, but there is not much consolation in 
that. For the maids relatu'es a measiirc of pros- 
pective relief is assured, hut what of the man him- 
self ? There are more than a million men subscrib- 
ing to the general fund of the Oddfellows’ Society 
to-day. Is it for this occasional sick-pay and this 
paltry ten pounds at death that each of these men 
is to continue throughout his working life practising 
what is called thrift? The Grand Master of the 
Oddfellows or the Chief Ranger of the Foresters 
tells him magnificently once a year, throughout 
those forty-five years, that the society possesses a 
fund amounting to hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
So it does. The individual member has paid into 
that fund in the course of the forty-five years nearly 
six hundred monthly contributions. But no part 
of that fund belongs to him. Has he received, or 
can he receive, any ecpiivalent for his money? 
Does he e%"er calculate how much his forty or fifty 
years’ contributions ainoiuit to, and ask himself 
whether he gets, or can get, an adeq[iiate return for 
his ‘savings’ ? 

But he has not ‘ saved ’ his money. He has paid 
it away. He may be a healthy man all his life and 
never rctpiire to ‘ come on the ciub.’ In that case 
the W'hole of his so-called investment or insurance 
fund yields him nothing. Bo far as he is 2 :)ersona]ly 
concerned it does not matter in the least how or 
whether the ten pounds is spent upon his funeral. 

The really serious rpiestiou, then, for any young 
man who is thinking of joining a friendly society 
is whether the many years of thrift, to practise 
which he undertakes when he pays his first sub- 
scription, is to be managed upon a sound and profit- 
able, or an old-fashioned, uiisoiukI, and wasteful 
system." : ■ . 

How, let us see exactly what happens in the 
liolloway Society. At first sight it .seems absurd 
to say that tlie member receives sick-]3ay as he 
requires it throughout the years of his membership, 
and on reaching sixty-five gets all his money back 
again with compound interest. Ho matter how 
absurd, or how impossible it seems, it is the fact. 
Members are admitted into the society from four- 
teen to sixty years of age as. share-members. Up 
to thirty years of age a one-share member pays a 
penny a day ; that is, two shillings and fourpeiice 
per lunar month. From the age of thirty years 
■ onwards he pays an extra halfpenny per month for 
. each year beyond thirty. That is to say, between 
thirty and thirty-one he pays two shillings and 
riourpence halfpenny per month ; from thirty-one to 
' thirty-two he pays two shillings and fivepence ; from 


thirty-two to thirty-three, two shillings and five- 
pence halfpenny ; and so on, increasing one haU'- 
peniiy per month for every year up to sixty-five. 

The reason for the payment of these extra half- 
pennies is very simple, but very important ;• and it 
is because the old friendly societies take no account 
of it that their basis is unsound, and, as is noto- 
riously the fact — admitted many times by their 
actuaries and Grand j\Iasters — that a large propor- 
tion of their lodges are not in a position to meet 
their liabilities. 

The simple fact is this : as a man advances in 
years his liability to sickness increases. Happy is 
the man who escapes that liability. But- the average 
man does not escape it. The average man is ill on 
an increasingly greater number of clays in every 
year beyond tliirty. Mr David Williams, a well- 
known friendly society actuary, summarises the 
statistics on this important matter in his book on 
Friendly Societies, from W'hich I quote one paragraph : 
‘ If we refer to the Registrar of Friendly Societies’ 
Tables (Table 1) we shall find that each member 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-one experi- 
ences on an average a trifie less than one week’s 
sickness during each year. At age forty — that is, 
between a man’s fortieth and forty-first birthday — 
each member experiences on an average one week 
and three days’ sickness. At age fifty this has in- 
creased to two weeks and one at age sixty to 
four weeks and two days, at age seventy to twelve 
weeks and two days.’ 

This increasing sickness of course means a gradu- 
ally increasing drain upon the sick-fuud on the part 
of the older members, and if no provision is made 
for meeting that liability on an equitable basis, it 
naturally follows that the result to the general body 
of members at any given time must be inequitable. 
The plea that friendly societies exist for the pur- 
pose of mutual help voices a noble and beautiful 
sentiment, and sentiment is a mighty factor in 
the world’s progress. Life would he dreadfully pro- 
saic without it. But in a matter of such supreme 
importance to working-men as the eiiiployment of 
their saving.^, sentiment ought to some extent to he 
governed by business-like considerations. On Ijeluilf 
of the old societies it is urged that the young 
members will in time become old, and will require 
the help of the jmung; they therefore, whilst young, 
should help the old. The old proverb says, ‘God 
helps those who help themselves,’ and the Holloway 
Society has adopted that as its motto, wdthout, as 
I think, denying any of the claims of sentiment or 
losing sight of the value of co-operation ; whilst it 
has at the same time assured constant stability for 
its fund, because the demands upon it can never 
be greater than it is able to bear. The slight extra 
payment per annum covers the liability to increasing 
sickness in the case of every individual member, 
and therefore places all the members, young and 
old, upon a footing of exact equality. This im- 
jjortant priucixde is lacking in the old societies ; 
hence all the financial and other trouble involved 
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in requiring tlie young members to provide for 
tlie old, and in the accumulation of a huge fund 
npoji which individual members have no personal 
■claim. 

The penny per day which the one-share mem]:>er 
pays amounts to one j)ound ten shillings and four- 
peiice per annum. It is the experience of all 
friendly societies that up to thirty years of age 
the suin of about five shillings per animm suflices 
to meet tlie average cost of sickness per member 
and cover reasonable management expenses. It 
follows, therefore, tliat in the Holloway Society, 
after this pro ra fa deduction has been made, the 
one- share member at the end of his first year has 
about one pound live shillings remaining to his 
credit ill the savings-bank department. Instead of 
being put into a big money-box, upon which he 
can make no claim, it is entered to his name in 
tlie society’s books, and remains earning compound 
interest. So each year’s liabilities are made up 
separately, and each succeeding year begins with a 
new slate. Every member knows from year to year 
how^ his individual account stands ; and those ivho 
are not acquainted with the accumulative powers of 
compound interest would be astonished at the way 
in which thrifty saving multiplies itself. 

It may possibly appeal' that the Hollmvay Society 
is an expensive society, but really the extra pay- 
ment is very small, and the rules of the society 
provide for making it fall lightly. Besides, it must 
be remembered that every penny unexpended in 
sick-pay and management comes back to the member 
at the annual appropriation, and is added to his 
savings-bank account. The interest paid upon 
these savings in dozens of towns in Gloucestershire 
aud Wiltshire, and in Birmingham and its sur- 
round ing district, lias never, I lielieve, fallen below 
4 per cent. 

The member who pays a penny a day is, as I 
have said, called a one-share member. In sickness 
he receives ten shillings a week for six months, and 
after tliat five shillings a week. He may subscribe 
for two shares, which would be tw'opence per day, 
in which case he w'ould receive one pound per week 
in sickness ; if he took three shares and pjaid three- 
pence a day, he wmuld receive thirty shillings a 
week. If he cannot afibrd one share (two shillings 
and fourpence per month) he can take half a share, 
and pay a halfpenny a day or one shilling and two- 
pence per month, in wliich case he would insure 
five shillings a week sick-pay. The maximum 
number of shares any member can subscribe for 
is three, but below that he can increase or reduce 
liis shares at any time according to his means. A 
statement of his share-account is furnished to the 
member at the end of each financial year, so that 
he can see precisely how he stands. He grows 
richer from year to year, and the tangible results 
of his thrift are ever before his eyes. In all tlie 
Holloway Societies the accumulated funds are in- 
vested upon mortgage of freehold property or in 
securities specified in the Friendly Societies Acts. ■■ 


Recognising that the payment of the additional 
halfpennies per month after thirt.y years of age 
might in some cases impose upon a raeinbor a 
strain which sometimes he could not bear, ]!^Ir 
Holloway made provision in his rules for allowing 
the member’s monthly contribution, from his for- 
tieth birthday onwards, to remain at two shillings 
and ninepence (according to the table) and for 
taking the member’s additional halfpennies from 
his interest account. In the Binningham district 
a new system has been adopted under wdiich, by 
paying a lump sum at joining, all the benefits of 
the monthly-contributing member may be assured. 

It is an improvement upon Mr Holloway’s plan, 
and lias secured the approval of very high actuarial 
authority. But it is somewhat complicated, and 
I will not destroy the simplicity of this article 
by explaining it in detail. It does not affect the 
fundamental principles of the societj’’. 

Another important provision in the Holloway 
scheme is that a member can at any time withdraw 
part of his accumulated fund, and still enjoy all 
the benefits of membership. It sometimes happens 
that ten pounds or ttventy pounds is of the utmost 
importance to a man at a pinch, and many members 
have found this rule of the greatest assistance. If 
a ineniber wishes,, to leave the society altogether, he 
can take out the wFole of his accumulated capital ^ 
with the exception of two years’ appropriation. 

This forfeiture is a desirable precaution, because it 
is to the interest of the society and of the individual 
that the accumulated funds should remain as nearly 
as possible intact. But there is the provision in 
case of necessity. i 

In his W’ork on The Endowment of Old Air 
Booth says that Hhe certainty of the enjoyment of 
saving makes thrift attractive/ That is perfectly 
true. To the Oddfellow and the .Forester such 
attraction is denied. Tlie results of his thrift have 
been added to the general fund of the Ordoi', upon 
which he as an individual has no claim. The 
member of the Hollmvay Society can vaitch the 
accumulation of his savings in the same way as a 
modern beekeeper can watch, through the glass 
roof of his hive, the thrifty accumulation by his 
stock of bees. In the district of Stroi.id alone the 
accumulated fund is approaching, if it has not 
already reached, a toUil of one hundred thousand 
pounds. Every one-share member who has been in ' 
tlie society for five yeans now has standing to his 
credit six pounds eighteen shillings and twopence ; 
if for ten years, the amount is fifteen pounds eleven ' ’ 
sliillings and eightpence ; if for fifteen years, twenty- 
seven pounds si.x shillings and a penny; if for 
twenty years, forty-three pounds eleven shillings nud 
eightpence. So the individual accounts go on in-'.;, 
creasing. In forty ye^xrs the member’s capital must ■ ■ 
rise to one hundred and twenty pounds thirteen ' ' ■ 
shillings and sevenpence, and in fifty years to two ' ■ ' ^ 
hundred and eight pounds one shilling and eight- ' • * > 
pence, wddch is actually a larger sum .than he will 
have paid into the society in monthly contributions. 
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That sum of liundred and eight pounds is worth 
all it looks to a working-nmii at sixty-five years of 
age, and if it he said that suck a sum might not last 
as long as a man Avould want an annuity or old-age 
pension, the reply is: Well, perhaps not; but two 
liundred and eight pounds one shilling and eight- 
penee in the hand is worth more than any amount 
of State-aid in the clouds of a general discussion 
upon the question of liow the State is going to 
provide it. I undersiaiid that consiclerahly more 
than one thousand poundvS has already been paid 
out in Stroud alone to niemhei's who liave reacdied 
sixty-five years of age. The members of the old 
societies on reaching sixty-five do not receive a 
pen II 5s 

One other fact of considcrnhle interest remains 
to be mentioned. Tea or twelve years ago it 
was resolved to establish the Holloway Society in 
Birmingham. It began in a very small way. The 
Eight Hon. William Ken rick, one of the Members 
of Parliament for the cit5>-, was invited to become 
its first president. Mr Kenrick, being a shrewd 


business man, had his ‘cloots.\ He would not 
take it for granted, upon an5’body’s word, that the 
Holloway Society could do what its promoters said 
it had been doing for nearl}^ twenty 5^ears. Before 
lie would allow his name to be associated with it 
he insisted upon an investigation, into its financial 
soundness b,y a .hrin of actuaries to lie chosen by 
h i niself . The Birmingham trustees and secretar}^ of 
the society agreed, and themselves engaged another 
firm of actuaries to make an independent analysis 
of the rules and contribution tables. Botli firms of 
actuaries reported entire!}’- in favour of tlie soeiet}', 
and Mr Kenrick without a moments liesitation 
accepted the -presidency, a position rvliicli he occu- 
pies to this day. Mr Kenrick is a brotlier-in- 
law of Mr Joseph Cliamberlain. Tlie society, in. 
the great industrial district of wlilcli Birmingham 
is the centre, now has thousands of members, 
and there can be no doubt that the. more its 
sound and erpiitable principles are iinderstood the 
more widely it will be extended throughout the 
kingdom. 
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weeks later, on a warm afternoon, 
Serge PavloiT called at the hotel 
where Lance was sbaying, and was 
shown to the oung Scotsmaif s 
room. They met each: other Vvdth 
perfect frankness and friendliness, 
Each knew tlje oilier to he liis rival for a prize 
which both deemed of incalculable wortli ; but they 
ran their race and fought their fight like men of 
honour and breef.Iing. So far neither had gained 
Uie least notion of Althea’s feelings towards him. 
She was not the kind of girl to wear Iier heart on 
her sleeve, and neither had spoken. 

‘What’s wrong, Pavlofi-?’ said Lance o.s they 
shook hands. ‘ You look worried.’ 

‘Mj'dear Golquhonn,’ replied the Eussian, with 
a sweep of his great arm, ‘everything’s wrong. 
*\Yhen do your friends the Lockes leave Ode.s.«a ?’ 

, ‘ In about a week,’ replied Lance. ‘ So .Mr Locke 
was telling me last night.’ 

. ‘ I wish, they were safely away now,’ said Pavlofi. 

‘ J)o you expect trouble here ?’ cried Lance. 

• ‘I do,’ returned the llussian — ‘the worst kind of 
trouble., The workmen have been greatly excited 
of kite over the outbreaks and massacres in the 
iprthern cities, and now the revolutionists are 
'bus,y here arranging a strike and preparing for a 
despem'te conflict with the authorities.’ 
y LDo the latter know anything about it?’ asked 
h"' ^ ■■'f; 

* 03 i 5'es,’ said PavlofE ‘Their action shows the 
,'seriouBnes.s of the affair. They are secretly pouring 
Cossacks and troops into the city. The soldiers 
arrive.bj' night and are quartered in Government 


buil ding.s, and kept close, so that no on e has any 
idea of tive forces ready to be let loose on the 
insurgents if a rising should break out.’ 

‘ 'Will tlie pieopl e figli t ? ’ asked Colq iihoiin. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Pavloff again. ‘Those -who have 
arms will figlit ; the rest will burn, loot, and destro,y. 
If once they get out of hand there will he frightful 
doings. Suppose, Colquhoun, you were one of ten 
packed in a damp and filthy cellar for a lioine, 
working fourteen hours a day under slave-like 
conditions for a slice of black bread and a glass 
of rot to, as ignorant and more savage than the 
beasts of the field, wdiat would you do when 
bidden to rise and seize that for which your soul 
lusted?’ 

Lance nodded. ‘I have seen enough to be sure 
tliat your picture is far from overdrawn, Pavloif,’ 
he replied. ‘ It makes one’s blood boil to see 
the conditions under which the workers live in 
Russia. If lliey break out, they will exact a fear- 
ful vengeance.’ 

‘Ko one can doubt it,’ said the Russian. ‘And 
I wi.sh our friends were safely away. MYII, we’ll 
go down and look at my jfiace.’ 

Pavloff had invited Colquhoun to look over his 
engineering works, and had now come to conduct 
him thither. 

‘On the ivay well take a turn through a work- 
ing-class quarter,’ said the Russian, ‘ You shall see 
some of the dens in which the workers of Odessa 
are packed together.’ 

Ill a few moments they left the noble avenue in ■, 
which Cohpihoun’s hotel was situated, and began 
to tread byways. 
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‘ Are Eese work houses ?’ asked Lance, 
looking witli disfavour on tlie mean, dirty liouses 
oireitker side of the narrow streets. 

‘No, no,’ answered Ills companion; ‘these are 
palaces compared witli tlie hovels wliere the mass 
of the workers arc housed,’ 

They turned the corner of a street, and the 
Russian ])ointed to the mouth of an alley before 
them — a tall, narrow slit between lofty buildings. 

‘ We will plunge into that,’ he said. ; ‘ there you. 
will see what we seek. I hope yon have a strong 
sto,m.‘i.cli. Within six steps of the street the stench 
is frightful, and becGines more overpowering as you 
advance.’ 

But they never entered the alley, nor was Lance 
called upon to nndeigo the ordeal Rxvloff promised. 
For, of a sudden, the tiny opening began to vomit 
humanity. Out swarmed the dwellers in those 
Iiorvible depths as if aroused hy a sudden call. 
Cub they streamed, men, women, and children. 
Nor had Lance ever seen so squalid and dreadful 
a crowd as tliat ■\^■lJich .now swept into siglit like 
veriuin pouring from a sewer — men with white, 
savage faces half-hidden in a tangle of filthy heard, 
their brxlies scarce hidclen. by their mise'rahle rags ; 
women whose eyes glittered with ferocious rage 
caused hy the famine wliicli the}" and their children 
endured, their frowsy, nnkempt hair falling ahout 
their shouldex’s ; children stunted and half-starved. 
Out they xaxslied and stTea.].:ned along the wide 
stinct, passing the two young men, who had xrxnsod 
in an arclnvay. As the erowil rushed by, the men 
called to each other with low, lierce growls, a sound 
in its note of savage intensity .far more terrible than 
any wild npimr. 

‘What is this?-’ said Pavlotf, them answered his 
own question. ‘It has come,’ he said in a low 
Voice ; ‘ it has emue.’ 

Lance stepped a little. The crowd brought 
with it the pungent, sickening stench of the reeking 
hovels xvhence they had rushed, and for a mojiieiit 
he slirank from it. Then suddenly Pavloff .leaped 
forward, seiz<id a lUcin hy the shoulders, and dragged 
Iiim aside, 

‘ Wluxt does this mean, Dmitri ?’ he deiminded. 

The man, a gaunt, ragged fellow armed with a 
lieavy bludgeon, looked up afc his gigantic eaptor 
? and recognised him. In turn he dragged PavloiT 

into the arclnvay, as if fearful for his safety; but 
the main Inxdy of the croxvd never glanced UvSide, 
All poured on towards the wide ixveiiixe the young 
men had lately left. 

At a sti'oko the latter now heal'd of the extra- 
ordinary danger which menaced Odessa : of theIPnw 
> - Potmldn, which had sailed into the harbour and 

now tlu'eatened tlie city with her mutinous guns, 
and of liow striker's and revolutionists had at once 
joined lianda for a bioxv at the hated authorities. 
Like an electric sparic along a wire, the news had 
hashed through the slums of Odessa, and the forces 
i: of disorder and destruction had risen insurgent at 
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‘The strikers are marcliing on the factories still 
at work,’ said Pavloff, turning to Lance. ‘I nuisi; 
go on to my place as quickly as possible ; but ftrst, . 
Coiqnhoun, I will show you the nearest way back 
to your hotel.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ replied Lance. ‘Let me come 
with yon. If I can he of the least service, pray 
command ine. In any case, don’t lose a second. 

Your presence may be most urgently needed,’ 

‘Tills way, then,’ cried the Binssiaii ; and off they 
hurried in a direction o]iposite to that which the 
crowd had taken. For txventy inixiutes they made 
their way swiftly across the city, only stopping 
once when Paadolf drew Lance aside as a 
of Cossacks galloped furiously along a wide avenue 
they were ahout to cross. They ran ox’cr, plunged 
into a sichx-street, and at once found they -sverc 
nearing tlie heart of a serious disturbance. Shout- 
ing crowds swung to and fro, now barring ilieir 
way, now opening and giviT,ig them free passage, 
and the fartlier they went the wilder Ixecanxe the 
rioters and more violent the uproar. 

As they passed a xuiined building xvhose doors and 
xxdnclows qvere beaten in, Pavloff jerked a meaning 
thuml) towards it, ‘A spirit store,’ he said brielly. 

It was deserted iiovq foiv all the rod/.-xt which had 
l)eeii stored there had. been drunk or had run in. 
waste dowxx the kennel, and the place reeked xvith 
the vile odour of the maddening spiriu 
This looked bad. 'What might not nxon do who 
we]*e iullamed with xvrong and clrimken fin,\y ? 

‘ My Avorks xxrc doAvu here,’ said Pavloff ; amh 
they turncid a corner, and could hardly .move a 
single step. They Avere Avedged instantly in Ihe 
outskirts of a wist crowd wliich filled the street 
from side to side. Pavloff forced liis Avay fiercely ' 

through the throng, and Lance aided him. 

Buih. Aveve of great height and strength, and 
at first iln\v drove their Avay through the croAvd 
steadily. Then the mass of bodies thickened till 
they could move no longer, and at the same 
moment a pungent eddy of smoke Avhivled along 
tlie street, and the crowd set up a roar of saA'age 
joy. They Avere below a street lamp set on a stout 
rod of ii'on standing out at right angles from the 
xvalL Pavloff strelclied out liis long arms, seized 
t1ie rod, drew himself up, looked for a iiioment 
oAnr the heads of the crowd, then droixped again 
AAiili a groan of bitter sorrow’. 

‘‘What is it?’ cried Lance. ‘What’s AXTongj, '' 
PaAdoff?’ The face of the Prince had startled hin^, ^ 
the great blue eyes blazing fiercely in a Avliite mask, 

‘VYith a gulp a.s of one clioking somethijxg doAvn, > ■ '■ 
the Russian replied sloAvly, ‘I haA’e seen a dread- A ' * 
fill sight. I have seen eA-ery hope I had in my ' ' 
life crumbling into dust. My xvorks are on hiuk v 
‘Can nothing he done?’ cried Lance. ■ ' , ' ' ' 

‘Nothing,’ said Pardoff; ‘tiie place is burning, like . , 
a furnace. There is an abundance of infiamniable 
.stuff ahout.’ ‘ 'A ; 

A sudden swirl of the croAvd tlnw ixp against" h 
them a tall, thin man Avith a long red heat'd.^ ^ Ha 
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gave a loud, eager cry, and seizing tlxe Prince by 
liis coat, poured forth a flood of swift, purring 
ilnssian. 

Pa^doiY listened, nodding from time to time ; then 
he turned to Lance. 

‘This is my foreman Petrovsky,’ he said. ‘My 
fellows had not joined the strikers.’ His sad face 
nns brightened for an instant by a smile at the 
thought of that. ‘ But their steadiness only made 
matters worse. They were driven out of the works 
by force, and several casks of petroleum and spirit 
were burst open with hatchets, and a match applied. 
Tne result will be a lieap of aslies, instead of a 
spot where five hundred worked in content and in 
lui^pes of better times.’ 

‘ This is cruelly hard, Pavloff,’ said Lance. ‘ Be- 
lieve me, I am deeply sorry for this bitter interrup- 
tion of your work.’ 

‘Thanks, Colqulioun, for your S3unpat]iy,’ said the 
ilnssian, taking the hand which the young Scotsman 
extended, ‘But it is more than an interruption. 
It is a full stop. I am done for.’ 

‘ What 1 ’ cried Lance ; ‘ is not your place in- 
sured V 

‘ It is not,’ said Pavloff slowly, stroking his great 
yello^v moustache. ‘ I shall be a lucky man if I 
can meet 1113' liabilities. This leaves me without 
a copeck in the world.’ 

Lance stared at him in dismay. Some idea that 
this might mean heavy losses to his companion had 
already crossed his mind ; but ruin— that was 
another affair altogether. 

He looked at the Prince and tried to frame some 
speech of sympathy. But at such a moment .mere 
words seemed ntxtliing, and less than nothing, as 
a vehicle to convey deep feelings. He could flnd 
nothing better than the exclamation, ‘I sa}^, Pavloff, 
this is frightful I ’ but the Einssian understood, and 
replied with a nod and a faint smile. 

‘ Well,’ said Paviofl-, turning and leading the way 
through the outskirts of the crowd, ‘ we can do 
nothing here. Let us seek our friends the Lockes, 
and see them safely on their way to the north. But 
you, of course, will go wdth them V ' 

He looked at Lance, and waved his hand with a 
great gesture. Golquhoun could not miss the mean- 
ing of either look or movement. 

The Prince retired from the contest. He would 
see. them off and secure their safety, himself remain- 
ing behind, alone with his blasted hopes. The act 
wliich caused his work for lii.s fellow-Russians to 
crumble into ruin destroyed also his suit of Altliea. 


In another moment he began to speak in a balf- 
musing fasliion, and the speech showed still more 
plainly what was running in his mind. 

M must look round now for some means of earn- 
ing a living. It will be as much as I can do to get 
bread for myself.’ 

‘Oh Pavloff !’ cried Lance, ‘I trust you will flnd 
that you are not liit so badly as that.’ 

The Russian shook his head slowly. 

‘ They are all over— my dreams,’ he said ; ‘but do 
not fear, Col(|ahoim, that I shall starve. We are 
very friendly to each other in our family, we 
Pavloffs. There are half-a-dozen estates on whicli 
I can make myself useful. Luckily, I know mucli 
of woodcraft and forestry.’ 

He gave a low, bitter laugh at tlxis prospect of 
dependency, and for a moment Lance felt that 
disgust of liis own wealth which assails the high 
and generous spirit when confronted with a noble 
rival dri^'en from the conflict by so ignoble a reason. 
Colquhoun’s mind flew then to tlioiiglits of Althea 
herself. What would this avail him, this disaster 
of Pavloff’s^ Of itself, nothing — he kneAV that very 
well. If Althea had begun to care for the Prince, 
the latter’s misfortunes would only endear liim the 
more to a true-hearted girl. Then his thoughts 
were suddenly mternipted. They had turned in to 
a C|uieter street, and an einpty was coming 

along. 

‘Jump in,’ cried Pavloff, seizing Lance by the 
arm and burrying him forward. The Russian called 
a swift order to the man, and put a piece of gold into 
his hand. The droslihj-dvivev at once whipped up 
his nimble pony, and away they went at a break- 
neck pace. 

Ten minutes of this swift progress brought theni 
to the door of the hotel they sought, Pavloff was 
on the side nearest to the pavement, and he darted 
out. , 

This district was quiet for the present, but the 
doorkeeper stood at the foot of the steps looking U|) 
and down in a disturbed fasliion. Beside him stood 
one of tlie hotel clerks. Pavloff exchanged half-a- 
dozen sentences with the latter, then turned to 
Lance with an anxious face, 

‘Come on,’ he cried in English, and led the way 
with long, hast^" strides. 

‘ HTiat is it ? ’ asked Lance as he followed. 

Paidolf glanced over Ins shoulder, and opened grim, 
lips to answer : ‘ Miss Locke has gone out alone into 
the city.’ 

{To he continued.) 
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O P E K I N G O F P O S T-L E T T E R S. 


■ ^^^jAiST letters be opened in tlie Post- 
^ Office — that is, ffig'iPy ? The 

must he in the affirmative. 
To many persons this will come 


nianv persons this will come 
as a surprise. The inviolability of 
letters Gvhile in the custody of the 
Postmaster-GeneraP — that is, while they are passing 
through the post — is of first importanGe; hut it is 
scarcely less important that the confidence in their 
exemption from violation, even though legal, which 
almost universally exists should be maintained. 
Millions of letters are posted every clay without a 
thought on the part of the senders that they could 
he so interfered with, or the sligiitest fear that they 
will not be delivered intact. Yet tJie fact remains 
that the Government has the right or the power 
to open post-letters, lias had it from a very early 
|)eriod, has used it not infrecpieiitly even. i,ii recent 
years, and if occasion arose would no doubt use 
it at the present time. No one, liowever, will sup- 
pose that a power so invidious and so repugnant 
to the British feeling would be made use of by 
any Government except under very special and ex- 
ceptional circumstances or in an extreme emergency. 
It is, in fact, one of those weapons which liave been 
confided to the executive, like the power to 
claim martial law, in obedience to the exigencies of 
national self-preservation, but on the understand- 
ing at the same time that they will be nsed most 
rarely, and only when all other inethods have failed. 

It may be interesting to trace the origin of the 
]iower or autliority so eonferi*ed, and to refer con- 
cisely to the more important cases in which it has 
been exercised. In 1377 ‘bulls and other instru- 
ments ’ coming from Borne were ordered to be 
searched for. In 1528 the letters of an ambassador 
in England of the Emperor diaries V. were seized 
and opened by Cardinal Wolsey. In 1641 a report 
was made to the House of Commons that ‘the 
House of Lords agreed to the opening of foreign 
mails,’ and saying also that ‘ they did yield to the 
opening of letters, but that it would be very incoii- 
veuient if often used! It is vsigniflcant that in the 
same year complaint was made by an ambassador 
of the republic of Venice that his letters liad been 
opened. An Act of GromwelBs Parliament estaldish- 
ing a postal system stated in its preamble that ‘a 
Government post is the best means to discover and 
prevent many and wicked designs which have been 
and are daily contrived against the peace and wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth.’ It would seem from 
this that it was intended to use the power very 
freely. Under Gbaiies 11. the Post-Office was leased 
to a private person, but the right of the Btate to 
open letters was reserved. It appears, indeed, that 
after the Eestoration letters w^ere often opened. 
TIic ‘Spanish method’ of opening and copying 
letters was shown to the king and Lord Arlington 
by a Sir Samuel Morlancl, wdio professed to be a 


master of the art. It was approved— -indeed ad- 
mired— and was ordered to be put in practice at 
the General Post-Office, where it is stated to have 
been used ‘with advantage to the Crown.’ At the 
lire of London the appliances were burned, and 
the practice appears to have been discontinued for 
a time. Afterwards, however, the plan, 'was sub- 
mitted to William IIL, but it did not commend 
itself to his judgment. He considered the secret 
a dangerous one, and that it ought not to he 
encouraged. Up till the reign of Queen Anne no 
statutory power to open letters had existed, hut in 
1711 a statute wms passed formally conveying such 
power to the executive Government. 

In 1722 the principal evidence against Bishop 
Atterbury, when the cpiestion of the depinval 
of his office wns being considered hy the House 
of Lords, was a copy of a letter that had been 
sent by him, and which was tendered by a Po.sfc- 
Office clerk and accex>ted as evidence. Siinilarlj^, a 
letter of J, Horne Tooke, who was being tried for 
high treason, was produced as evidence against him j 
it had been intercepted and opened in the post. In 
1735 the House of ODmmons ‘censured the opening 
of letters of members without an express w^arranfe 
in writing under the hand' of any of the Principal 
Secretaries of State for every such ppening,’ The 
letters sent by members of Parliament could tben 
be readily identified from the fact that they were 
‘franked’ on the outside by the member’s signature. 

For other correspondencej more general warrants 
were considered sufficient In 1783 Jjord George 
Gordon’s letters Avere detained. The records show 
that there Avere exactly one hiindred warrants issued 
between 1712 and 1798; but during the great 
Continen tal Avar, when there were many eneiuies'. 
abroad and not a few traitors at home, the op)ening 
of letters wavS much more frequeiit, there having 
been three hundred and seven ty4Avo warrants -issued 
between 1799 and 1814. The details are in most 
cases giv-en. In the former year a AA’arraut Avas- 
issued to open tlie letters of eighteen pensons in 
Manchester and Liverpool, aiid in 1812 the post- 
masters of Manchester, Nottingham, and GlasgOAV 
receiA^ed the very vague directions to ‘open all such 
letters as should appear to be of a suspicious natiird' 
and likel}^ to convey seditious information.’ In, 

1843 there Avere some disturbances in tlie maiiu.-' .. 
facturing districts, and Avarrants Avere issued to open ' , ; 
the letters of seventeen persons Avho Avere suspected 
of promoting them. 

It may be Avell to refer here in detail to some- . “ 
circumstances Avhicli occurred in 1844, and AAdiich ^ . 
led to a 2 )arliaBiciitary inquiry regarding the pcAA'Cr* . 
that existed to open letters, but more particularly tp' '■ 
the manner in which the poAver had -been exercised, ; ' . ^ 
and Avith Avhat frequency. In that year the politica,! ■ < 
refugee Mazzini, Avho Was alleged to be connected . 
Avith an insurrectionary plot in Italy that was cal-- b 
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culatcd to disturb the peace of Europe, and who 
was joined by some other persons probably con-' 
iieeted with him politically, petitioned the House 
oC Commons, alleging that their correspondence had 
been opened and read in the Post-Oliice, and praying 
for redress and that the repetition of such an uii- 
constitLitional and infamous practice should be pre- 
sented. l^Iazziui, who had many inilueiitial friends 
in England, including Macaulay, Carlyle, Grote, 
John Stuart Mill, and others— although it does 
not follow that they sympathised with his methods 
fur securing Italian uidependeiice— was championed 
by a l!ilr Diincoinbe, a in ember of Parliament, who 
irupiired of Sir James Grahani, the Home Secretary, 
if tlie statements as to the opening of the letters were 
true. The question was not definitely answered ; 
there was an admission, hovrever, that as regards 
the correspondence of one of the petitioners a war- 
rant had been issued, but it was no longer in force. 
The Home Secretary concluded by saying ‘ it was 
3.iot for the public good to pry and impiire.’ 

The effect of this reticence was unfortunate. As 
might have been expected, a long discussion fol- 
lowed, dtiring which several extraordinary state- 
ments were made as to the extent to which the 
objectionable practice existed. It was alleged, 
amongst other things, that Post-Office olHcials had 
been sent to take lessons, under Poiiche, the celebrated 
Trench detective, how best to open and refasten 
pustdetters, and that the practice was systematically 
carried out in udial was described as the ‘Black 
Chamber^ of the General Post-Oilice, Sir James 
Giuluun, very unwisely, neither admitted nor denied 
the truth of these statements, witli the inevitable 
result that a large number of people concluded that 
he could nut deny tlieni. The Jiame was furtlier 
fanned hy a writer in the My darks of London^ 
wlio describes the Black. Chamber in detail, the 
iinpleuients it contained, their uses, and, minutely, 
the practices that were carried on ; and a further 
petition complaining of improper interference with 
letters having at this time been presented to Par- 
liament by a person named Stobzinan, tiie people 
generally became fpiite alarmed. The ]n*ess, too, 
with more zeal than discretion, did much to 
encoui*age‘ the feeling. Seals engraven ‘Not to be 
Graham ised^ were on sale at the stationers’ shops ; 
‘safety’ envelopes, for which it was claimed that 
it was impossible to open them vdthout traces of 
■ their violation remaining, were invented and brought 
into use ; and large numbers of letters were sent by 
coach,' rail,.&a, although this was contrary to law. 
At last the Government thought it better to let in 
. some light on the matter, and to avow” what under 
..the existing power had been and what could be 
ds>iie. Sir James Graham, therefore, proposed the 
. following mutiou ; ‘That a coinmitiee of secrecy 
be appointed to inquire into the state of the law” 

' m respect to the detaining and opening -of letters 
..at the General Post-Office, and into the mode in 
■'Which the authority given for such detaining and 
opening has been exercised ; and to report their 


opinion and observations thereon to the House.’ 
The motion wais adopted. 

The committee received assistance from officials 
of the Privy Council Office and thev Eecord Office, 
and had many sittings. Its inquiry w^as thorough, 
going back to the earliest date at which the practice 
of opening letters w^as laiown to have existed ; and 
the report, wdiicli was presented late in 1844, con- 
tained a reference to all the imj^ortant cases, the 
most interesting of wdiich h.ave been already referred 
to in this paper. It stated that during the century 
the aimiial niimbev of warrants issued was slightly 
over eight, affecting the letters of about sixteen 
persons annually, on an average. In Ireland, wdiere 
the Lord-Lieutenant had statutory powers, thirty- 
one warrants affecting the correspondence of sixty 
persons had been issued during the twelve years 
preceding 1844. As regards the letters of the 
foreigners Stobzmaii, AYorcele, and Godricki, it 
having been shown that the warrants of authority 
concerned the personal safety of a foreign Sovereign 
who was under the protection of England, it was 
held that the issuing of them wvis fully justi tied, 
in conclusion, the committee expressed the opinion 
not only that the Govermneiit should not be de- 
prived of the power to detain and open letters, bub 
that restrictiom on that poiver should not he :impQsed, 

It is not knoAvn to what extent, if any, the power 
has since been exercised ; but it is believed that 
during the Fenian conspiracy it was again brought 
into use. Whether at a subsequent period the Irish 
members of Parliament really thought their letters 
were being opened it is iiripossible to say ; but in 
18S9 one of tliein questioned the Goveriimeub on 
the subject, desiring to know ‘to wTiat extent the 
“Grahainising” of letters was now exercised,’ it 
having been alleged that some of their letters had 
been opened in the General Post-Office^ J3ublin. 
The Postmaster-General replied lliat if this had 
been done— he did not admit that it had, but 
promised to inquire— -it would have been quite 
illegal, as the power to open letters did not rest 
with the Post-Office but with a Secretary of State. 
Ill coiiiiection wdtli this it is alleged, on apparently 
good authority, that having protested to Mr Glad- 
stone wdieri on a certain occasioii a Secretary of 
State issued a warrant to open letters, Mr Fawcett, 
then Postmaster-General, w”as told rather curtly to 
mind his own busmess. 

While, as has been showni, tlie opening uf letters 
in the post has occasionally resulted in some im- 
portant, iriforination being obtained which w'as of 
use to the Goveriimeub for the prevention of crime 
or the baffling of treasonable practices, it is to be 
recollected that in the present day Ministers are so 
severely criticised for almost everything they do 
that ill the exercise of the power conferred upon 
them they are more likely to err on the side of 
caution than by an arbitrary e.xercise of that pow'er. 
Tliis should be sufficient to alia}” any anxiety on 
the suliject that on the part of some persons might 
otherwise exist. 
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PEO&RESS i:n .eortj:[--westee^^ iuiodesia. 

By W. II Eobeiitson. 

die eggs and fifteen on the crocodile. The ]iy®ijaV 


Zanihesi River in its middle reaches 
descriljes a course something like the 
shape of a bowl, witli the Yictoria 
Falls at the bottom: of the bowl. 
‘Within tliis bowl is contained about 
a fourth of what, with die settlement 
of boundaries, is expected to liecome the adminis- 
tiative area of INorth-Western Rhodesia; and this 
fourth is the only part of that territory to which 
i uimediate general interest attaches. In it a clever 
piece of engineeriog work has been completed — • 
namely, the Victoria Falls railway briilge ; and in 
it the railway line from the Cape is travelling to- 
wards Cairo at the rate of a mile a day. Passenger 
trains have been, running regularly right np to 
the Fails from the Cape. — ninety-two hours’ journey 
— since June 1904 ; and so near has this greatest 
marvel of its kind been brouglit to us that Cook’s 
tourist agency now has it included amongst their 
regular bookings. Tlie British Association sent 
out an advance-party of lialf-a-dozeii eminent 
scieiitists to make special Studies on the spot, pre- 
paratory to the visit of the geiieial body of its 
members last September, and the results of their 
iiive.stigatio.ns will in due course be presented in 
accessible form. All this-— to say nothing of the 
week-enders that run np from Bulawayo, two hun- 
dred and eighty miles away— -implies extensive lio tel 
accommodation. That is already there in the shape 
of a hotel with all the latest improvements, and with 
iis cuisine under the supervision of a elnyf from tlie 
]..iOnd.on Carlton and Savoy Hotels, in the town of 
Livingstone, three miles from the Falls. Yet it is 
no longer ago than 14th Nov^eniber 1855 since tliese 
haunts of the crocodile and hippopotamus were first 
trod by a whi te inan — to wit, the great David Living- 
stone. As he approached the Fails in his canoe, and 
tifter the coluuins of vapour liad appeared in sight, he 
says ; ‘ The wliole sce.n.e was extreiiiely beautiful. .. . , 
It had never been seen before by European eyes; 
but scenes so lovely must liave been gazed upon by 
augels in tlmir flighti This scene, it is gratifying 
to know, is in no wise marred by the advent of 
the iron horse, for areas two miles wide and six 
miles long on both sides of the river have been re- 
served l>y the British South Africa Company as 
public parka ^ for ever.’ 

As to the modern operations now going on here, 
these lia<l to be preceded by a wholesale slaughter 
of crocodiles. According to a private letter from 
Hr Ferdinand Aitkens, District Commissioner at 
the Court of King Lewanika, the crocodile’s chief 
enemies hitherto have been the jackal and hygena. 
These, however, being no match for the ami>ldbian, 
only eat the eggs when they can get them, and at 
tliis the most succe.ssfiil is the jackal Mr Aitkens’s 
* boys’ say that the jackal has sixteen eyes— one on 


outlie other liand, being A'ery greedy, lias all liis eyes 
on the egg-s, and so often falls a victiin to the walchf ul 
crocodile in motionless hiding. These ‘boys’ IiaA^e 
also told him that tlie crocodile soinetinies knocks 
its prey off the bank or off the canoe with its tail, 
and then seizes it with its wide- opening jaws. As 
many as twenty of these hideous reptiles have been 
seen in one group. Such daugetous iieiglibours had 
to be thinned out to allow peoiilc with only tAVo 
eyes to pursue tlieir business with a xjroper feeling 
of security. Lest sportsmen should regret this 
slaughter, let it be .said there are still plenty of -V ‘‘ 
crocodiles in and about the Zambesi and its tribu- 
taries to provide <pian‘y for several generations of ] 

sportsmen. 

Flxtensive blasting operations had also to precede 
tlie layi’flg of any portion of the bridge. Excava- 
tions wide ami deep had to he made iii each rocky 
bank; and a more moving .spectacle, according to 
some, than that otiered by the Falls themselves j 

was presented by the descent of the huge basaltic 
boulders iuto the imfathomed turi'ent four hundr<3d 
and fifty feet below. They struck the torrent 
with a mighty noi.se, indignant jets of water 
iiew up seventy- five feet, and that was all that 
the siiuick of tons could elicit from the luiiry- 
ing flood, burdened quite enough with trouI.de 
already. It was the eiigulfing of these rocky 
masses with no appreciable eifect upon the raging 
walur’s career that made tlieir disappearance im- 
pressive. To understand why the water thii.s rages, 
it is necessary to reuicuiher that the river at the Falls 
i.s over a mile wide. Here it drops four hundred 
feet —two and aliaif times the drop of Niagara — into 
a trough that extends along the whole front of the 
cataract, and that with its oppo.siug face, which rises 
as high as the rock over wdiich the water hows, sud- 
denly bans farther p)rogre.cs except through a .narrow 
cleft near its eastern end. Through this, which is 
called the Boiling .Pot, tlie panic-stricken hood forces ' 
its way with increasing turbulence. Just below the 
Boiling Pot is the site of the bridge, Avhere, as can be 
readily understood, tbe water must be still in a great ' ' 
slate of agitation. 

Tlie.so excavations, as important as the laying of , • 
the bridge itself, had of course to bo closely directed ^ , , 

by the engiiieer-in-cliarge and his staff, and neces- ' ' ^ 
silated their x>tesence now on one bank and now on 
the other. Though the banks are only two hundred > \ . 
yards apart, going Ironi one to the other involved a ^ ' 

land-aud- water journey of ten miles, and engineers ' - , 
that build great bridges cannot have their time taken ‘ ' ’ ■■ 
up with this sort of thing. So one tne’uriom'ing' a y 
rocket with a string attached tvas fired ac^tw: the" 
great gorge. To this string, after it was m safe. ' / 
hands on the other .side, was attached a stout cord. 
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then came a stouter cord, and finally a strung steel 
rope. This was made fast at each end, a sort of 
basket suspended By a pulley-wheel was attached to 
it, and Mr C. Beresford Eox, the engineei'- in-charge, 
was hauled across the fearful chasm. He was the 
first to make this sensational journey, which by-and- 
by the requirements of the work made quite a 
coimnonplace aftair. 

Meanwhile, the bridge, an elegant, spidery, lattice- 
work structure, was being made in England, every 
separate part of steel being numbered so that it 
might be x>i<iced together like a puzzle afterwards. 
There was also being made, and subjected to the 
severest test, an electric thirty -horse-power motor 
that was destined to jday a daring jmrt in the 
erection of the bridge. These, satisfactorily com- 
lileted, and weighing over sixteen hundred tons, 
were shipped to Beira and thence conveyed by rail to 
the brink of the river. Steel supports of enormous 
strength — the one on the south bank eighty feet 
liigh, and the other, which had been punted slowly 
and laboriously, and in pieces, across the river 
above the Falls, on the north bank, thirty-six 
feet high — were now built; and between these 
was strung eight hundred and seventy feet of cable 
nearly five hundred feet above the water, with a 
breaking-strain of two hundred and forty tons. On 
this cable the already -mentioned electric motor was 
to achieve distinction, and on the 28th of Jiily^ 
1904 everything was ready to mount it on its 
aerial line. This took three days to accomplisli, 
for it weighed four tons. The men appiropriately 
named it ‘ Blondiii, the four- ton rope-walker.’ 
On its first trip down the sagging cable it was 
described as looking like a monster bee climbing 
down a string. It was supported on a frame- 
work which hung by the travelling wheels from 
the cable, and to whicli was fitted a chair fur 
the driver. It was fed from a copper conductor 
stretched across the gorge, the electric current 
being generated by a dynamo working on the bank. 
Tiie maximum load this modern Blondin carried 
was ten tons, when relieved of the detachable cage 
weighing two tons in which passengers were con- 
\^eyed. Among early j^assengers to cross the Zambesi 
in this novel way were Princess Christian and 
Tier daughter Princess Victoria, and Lord and Lady 
Roberts. It also took locomotives to the other side. 
Tliese, weighing over eighty tons, had to be dis- 
mantled and conveyed in instalments. As the 
Inidge was being built from each bank simultane- 
ously, and as the railway was being laid at the rate 
of a mile a day on the north side, it can easily be 
... imagined that ‘Blondin’ had a very busy time, 
for all the material both for the northern half of 
the bridge and for tlie raibvay construction had to 
. be transported by this electric cable-way. It is 
computed that by the time the bridge was com- 
pleted ‘Blondin’ had carried as many as fifty 
thoii^nd tons of material across. The union of the 
two ends of the bridge, -which was thrown across 
\ somewhat on the caxxtilever principle, and which 


consists of a single span of si.x hundred and fifty 
feet, was ehbeted last A]n‘ii. 

This now brings us into close touch with a 
territory that offers attractions— present and q^ros- 
joective — that have never been excelled, if indeed 
they have ever been equalled. For the viewer 
of wonders there are the Victoria Falls, for the 
sx)ortsmaii there is every kind of quarry in tlie way 
of; big game, and for the settler there are the rich 
valleys that intersect the healthy Batoka jd a teau. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Rhodesian railway con- 
sulting engineer, sa 3 %s that ill the territory border- 
ing on the Congo State he has found what he con- 
siders the best farming land he has seen in Africa. 
There are also proved mineral deposits of iron, 
coj)X)eiv lead, zinc, and gold only awaiting the 
rapidly approaching railway, which will also tap rich 
zones of rubber and cotton. All these attractions 
are, of course, not new. What is new, however, is 
the axqiarently startling suddenness with which they 
have been brought so near to us — so near that any 
one 'with the necessary means at his disposal, from 
this country, can now visit them and familiarise 
himself with them, and be home again inside of 
ten weeks. No 'wonder that Professor (now Sir 
G. H.) Darwin, in formally opening the bridgti 
on 12th Sei>tember, in tlie presence of a hundred 
members of tlie British Association, was moved to 
say that it seemed nothing short of a fairy tale to 
stand on this bridge, over the Zambesi, in a place, 
which heroic exjfiorers had spent months in fruitless 
endeavours to reach, and which iliey in luxurious 
ease had now reached in a few hours. 


OFF 


FINISTERPtE. 

Closis-ve-ILED as Fate tlie sombre, starless jiiglit, 
Implacable the menace of the sea. 

Flinging its sullen, -unchuiiied, tireles.? strength 
Agiimst the shrouded land it held in fee, 

Only the threatening waves and voiceless air 
A, bout the coast of Finisterre. 


Sad thoughts flung back recalled some parting word, 
VThile longing eyes sought the forsaken sljore, 
Calling on memory to restore the past, 

Some frustrate hope buried for evermore. 

‘Farewell!’ they sighed, and all a sighs despair 
The echoes stirred of Finisterre. 


When swift across the wide dividing gloom 
There flashed a message lit with sudden flame, 
Light stole its menace from the threatening sea, 

And bridged a path of hope from whence it came, 
Kindling the dark as with a torch’s flare 
Flung from the coast of Finisterre. 


So, when the order sounds, and in response, 

Steering its course by unfamiliar stars, 

The soul sets sail upon its lonely cruise, ' 

Love still may follow, spite of prison bars— 

May carry comfort in its wingbd prayer, 

Like the broad flame from Finisterre, 

Aranon OF ‘Miss Molet.' 
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ITXPITBLISIIED LETTERS TO WILLIAM IIUNTEEP 

Edited by VICTOR G. Plarr, Librnriau of tlio Royal College of Surgeons. 


OME of llie leading London pliysicians 
of the eighteeiitli century were as 
iniicli wits as the statesmeiij men of 
letters, and philosophers Mdium they 


S W^^P letters, and philosophers Mdium they 
nurnbered among their illustrious 
patients. Two famous Scotsmen, 
T)r John Arhuthuot and Di' William Hunter, 
were each in his age notable examples of tlie 
good physicians ndiom men delighted to lionour 
lor their conversation or their achievements in 
literature or virtuosity quite as much as for their 
skill 111 physic. A vivid sidelight is thrown on 
the careers of these two ingenious men by the 
‘ Hniiter-Bairiie Collection of Autographs,’ iimv in 
the library of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. The collection consists of five largo 
(piai'to volumes, of wliich the first is made u}) 
almost throughout of letters fi'oin celebrities sent 
to Arhuthuot and William Hunter during tlie 
first eighty years of the eighteenth century. 
‘Tliese letters,’ writes Miss Hunter- Baillie, who 
represents two great medical stocks, Hiave been 
collected by the Hunter and Laillie family,’ and 
they were in part long known as the ‘Baillie 
Letters.’ Tliey were catalogued under the guid- 
ance of Miss Hunter- Bail] ie’s father, Mr W. 
Hunter- Baillie, who died at the great age of 
ninety-six. in 1894. This gentleman was the son 
of the well-known physician Matthew Baillie, who, 
lliroiigh his mother Dorothea, was nephew of the 
famous John and William Hunter, anatomists, 
surgeons, and founders of great mnsenms. Dr 
Matthew’s sister was Joanna Baillie the authoress, 
and her correspondence with Sir Walter Scott 
forms part of the same collection. These, as 
now arranged, owe mucli to the taste and know- 
ledge of Miss Hunter-Baillie, her late sister, and 
her cousin the late Right Hon. Justice Denman. 

Reprinted by kind consent of Miss Hunter-B;i,illie and of 
tbe President of the Roj\al College of Surgeons of England. 
Ho. 420.~-Yol. IX. [AUyj^his 


The Arhuthuot letters have been partly reprinted 
at dilierent times and in different collections, and 
were known by Kiiipis in 1778 to be in, the hand.s 
of the Misses Arbiithnot, whence they probably 
passed into the ]>ossessioii of William Hunter. 
Tliey have been fully treated and set forth in 
]\Ir Ai then’s Life and TForJes of John Arhuthuot 
(Oxford, 1892), where they are cited as the ‘ Baillie 
Letters.’ 

We need say no more of tliein here save that they 
were written by Swift, Pope, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Lord Boliugbrokc, Lord Cliesteriiold, 
and Lorii Harley, and that they show that John 
Arhuthuot, Queen Anne’s ‘favourite physician,’ UvS 
he is called in the ‘Journal to Stella,’ and creator 
of ‘John Bull,’ was a man of the first importance 
in the first circles of liis age. 

Tlie William Hunter letters, on the other hand, 
are little, if at all, known ; but they interest us 
scarcely less than those sent to Arbutlinot. True, 
they belong to a later epoch and are more cor- 
rectly written, and often individually more modern 
ill appearance than the Arhuthuot letters, hlany 
are, indeed, mere notes, hut all are characteristic 
utterances of the eliU of a great generation and 
an age not oiu* own. 

Old letters, even vdien their style appears to ns 
stilted, contain a something — a force of sentiment, 
a turn of diction — of which tlie present, unduly 
ashamed to show its feelings and constantly 
haunted by the fear of egotism, has lost the 
secret. A hundred and fifty years ago a note 
was, at least, a small revelation of individuality ; 
a long letter was often a human document,, Tlie 
very size of the paper, which was quarto instead' 
of octavo, invited to fullness, confidence, and ease, 
and thus made of letter- writing an urbane art and* 
a cherished leisurely pastime. We shall transcribe,, 
the letters under discussion exactly as they were, 
written, with all their misspellings -and little 'in-'" 
advertences in the way of punctuatiou and the.- 
UeservedA , Dkcembee 16, 1905;, 
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^l3e■ of capitals. It is only thus that we can hope 
to. hear the authentic voice of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ngQ imr excellence ol letter- writers. 

William Hunter Avas bom at the old faniily-honse 
of Long Caldeinvood in Lanarkshire in 1718, He 
was the seventh child of his parents, his illustrious 
brother John being the tenth. Less original, per- 
haps, but more of a scholar than John, William was 
carefully educated in the Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh and in St George’s Hospital, London. 
At the time the Hunter -Baillie letters were be- 
ginning to be received by him he was already a 
fashionable practitioner and had countless corre- 
spondents. The letters to him, indeed, bulk much 
more largely than those to the older wit, Dr 
Arhuthuot. 

We begin ■with a letter from John Hunter, 
dated from Eelleisle, where the writer was acting 
as surgeon to the English expedition and about 
to depart with the troops for Portugal. Jolin 
opens with a reference to Yfilliam’s controversy 
with the Monros, senior and junior, relative to an 
anatomical discovery claimed by William : 

‘ Beak Bbot-hbu I have read your answer to Monro 
I think that it is just the thing that it should be. 
It would give me great joy to see him read it. 1 
am very much obliged to you for your introdiiction 
of me : I think my name will live, now that it is 
joind v’ith yours. Mr. Pettigrew gives me strong 
hope of your being iraploy’d by the Queen. I 
think after all that I may come in for some- 
thing.’ y 

In this year QAteen CIiailotle actually did call 
him in at the time of the Fiance of Wales’s birth. 
It would appear that Mrs Tln*ale,; afterwards Piozxi, 
wished to recommend a wet-nurse. ; but Williani 
Hunter objected to tliis woinan, wlioin 3Irs Tlirale 
had introduced to the notice of Lady Effingham 
ill a set of jihrases cnpablc of two constructions. 
Mrs Thralc, in several letiors addressed to third 
parties, was characteristicalh" wroth with Dr 
William for daring to boggle at her suggestion. 
In 1704 Hunter became Physician -Extraordinary 
to the Queen, and illustrious eorrespoudenis began 
to apply to him for royal bulletins. Thus "the 
Duchess bf Argyll (once the beautiful Hiliss 
Oiuining, and, later, Duchess of Hamilton by her 
first marriage) write.s from Inveraray Castle (July ,9, 
177C) to inquire ahoiit the King’s health, Lx i^ara- 
graph in ihe newsp.aper’ having alarmed her: 
Hf he is really ill sure the Queen must be miser- 
able and so must every body that knows him 
tho’ not all in the same degibej This illness of 
the King’s does not seem to liave been mental, 
but the trivial note just quoted shows how much 
hfe was beloved. Many missives refer to general 
mates ; all iwvo Hunter’s popularity. The fol- 

' lowing note refers to Fielding’s comedy, The Good- 

, Matured Man, written before the author was thirty, 
and i^erformed for the first time after his death ; 

Fj Sir John Fielding presents his Compliments to 


Dr. Hunter, and acquaints him that the Comedy 
of the Good-natured M’aii written by the late Mr. 
Henry Fielding will be performed at Drury Lane 
next Monday being the Author’s Widow’s Hight. 

‘He was your old & sincere friend. There are 
no other of liis works left ixnpxxblished. This is 
the last oj^portunity 5^11 will have of shewing any 
respect to his Memory as a Genius, so that I liope 
you will send all your pupils, all your patients, all 
your Friends, & every body else to the Play that 
Night, by wdiich Means you will indulge 5"our bene- 
volent feelings & your Sentiments of Friendship.’ 

The note is dated 4th December 1778, at Eow 
Street, where Sir John Fielding had succeeded his 
famous half-brother Heniy as police-magistrate. 
As such he carried out the novelist’s plan for 
breaking up gangs of robbers, and we find him 
writing in the third person to William Hunter Hbat 
there are two Highwaymen in Custody, one of whom 
may probably be the same that robbed him on the 
18th of January last.’ William Hunter nowhere 
mentions this robbery. 

Allan Ramsay, the fashionable London portrait- 
painter (son of the Scottish poet), writes from Bolt 
Court on 1st June 1778 : J Dr. Johnson with his 
usual humanity interests himself for a young artist 
who lies ill of some distemper which rexiuires the 
advice of a sklllf all anatomist, and has induced 
me to conspire with him in desiring that you 
would be .so good as to call upon the young man 
when you happen to go to that part of the town 
where he lodges. . . . His name is Lowe. Buing 
well acquainted with your benevolent disposition, 
I will make no apology for this request.’ 

Thonias Coutts, the famous banker, requests 
Dr Hunter to attend his wife in her confine- 
ment. This lady had been a maidservant, and 
of her three daughters two were married to peers, 
and the third became the ancestress of llie innsent 
Baroness Burdett-Goults, Thonum Coutts was an 
Edinburgh man, fouitli son of Lord Provost Jolni 
Coutts. His direction marks tlie period when 
houses in streets were as yet xmn umbered : ‘We 
are now at the liouse of ]\[r. Dennison at the last 
lam]> on tlie south side of Little Mortimer Street 
near Oxford Market.’ 

Oliver Goldsmith writes, introducing his nephew : 
‘He has been liberally bred and has read some 
thing of physic and surgery, but desires to take 
the shortest and be.st method of being made more 
perfect in those studies. I beg sir you will put 
him in the way of improvement.’ 

Lord Chatham writes, asking for Hunter’s pro- 
fessional assistance just prior to the birth of a 
child — ^afterwards the great William Pitt. ‘The 
knowing persons liere think it proper to desire 
your assistance. . . , Thank God, Lady Hester is 
in perfect health and calm, strong spirits, so that 
I trust all will go happily.’ 

Shortly' we hear of the teething of the younger 
Pitt: 
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‘I certainl 3 r wislrd to have con tiimed Nurse | 
iJanithevs about uiy Boy till lie had lieeii older, ^ 
.aiid more particidarly at this time tljat he is 
ei^ery day c-uttiug move Teeth, but upon reading 
the account your Letter gives of the Melancholy 
Situation of poor Lady Maynard, I cou’d not 
liesitate in giving niy Consent to -part with Nurse 
Carutliers, and shall feel happy if I have been 
■able by so doing to contribute at all towards 
alleviating the distress of William and Lady 
M’ayna.rd. I desire you ivill believe tliat if 
after tlie knowledge of the case, any i\Iot.ive 
couM liave ))een ’wanting to my doing what I 
have done, t:he manner In which, you interest 
yourself in. it wou'd. have lieen an inducement 
•to me, and that no apology is necessary on any 
part, for a request ivhich. circumstances made so 
matural. You will find that Nurse Caruthers is the 
Bearer of this Letter. — I am Sir Your most Humhle 
.Servant, Chatham.’ 

The letter is dated at Lord Chatham’s covintry- 
hoii.se of Hayes, 8th May (a Saturday). 

In 1770 'William Hunter built his famous museum 
in Ureat Windmill Street. It is iioiv , of course, one 
of tlie glories of Gla.sgow UniveTsity. After making 
a large and very vai liable collection of anatomical 
and ]>athological specimens, he Itegan to purchase 
medals and coins, minerals, corals, and latterly a 
line li])rary of rare Greek and Latin books. At 
the same time that- he collected for his museum 
he was elected to and filled the new oflice of Pro- 
Fe.ssor of Anatomy in the English Royal Academy, 
■and became a Fellow of the Soidety of Antiquaries. 
He was thus a connoi.ssour among all kinds of 
connoisseurs, just as Dr Arbuthnot bad been a wit 
■among wits. 

^Villiain Hunter lectured elorjuently on anatomy, 
•and was assisted by his famous l*rother John. It 
is curious to find that the great historian Gibbon’s 
passion for kiioudcdge led him to wisli to be 
acrpiainted with this science. He writes in his beau- 
tiful delicate manuscript : ‘Mr. Gibbon presents his 
compliments to Dr. Hunter, and proposes himself 
the pleasure of at(;eiiding some of his Anaioinical 
lectures. He sincerely laments that liis litternry 
and Parliamentary avocations will not allow him 
to enjoy the whole benefit of so interesting and 
instructive a Course of Study.’ 

Dating from Strawberry Hill, on 7tli October 
1773, Horace Waljiole unites with reference to an 
'Orignal or moose-deer, the property of Lord Or ford. 
‘Praj^ do not think I pretend to be rnaldiig you 
a present, for besides that I can only part with 
Iiiiu on condition of his being re.stored to Lord 
Orford, if we should be so happy as to see his 
Lordship recover, the poor creature is in miserable 
condition, & whan I saw liim in August, %vas almost 
the Skeleton you ask forj Tiironghout Ills pub- 
lished lettex's Horace Walpole makes rather uncivil 
allusions to Dr Hunter, but is polite enough when 
writing to him direct ! ; t'.- • 


Barry the painter writes to boiTo\v a medal or 
yaant of Pericles and Lycurgus, fif there be any 
sucli.’ ‘It would be even of importance,’ he says, 

‘ to 1)6 certain there were no heads of them as 
Mr. B. vainld be then justified in recuiTing to 
his invention’ in the very large picture he is 
engaged upou. Sir Horace Mann writes about Hie 
purcliase for Ifunter of a jiortioii of the library 
of Morgagni, the aiiatomist, of Bologna. Josey>h 
Priestley writes relative to the election of Dr Hey 
to the Royal Society. Lord Bute presents his com- 
pliments. ‘He has received a singular fish from 
the Cape. He expects it to have some atTinlty to 
the frog fish . . . described by Merion, but how- 
ever that may be, if the doctor thinks it worth a 
place in His collection, Ld Bute desires lie would 
accept it, as a trifling Mark of li is Regard.’ Lord 
North writes familiarly, soliciting Hunter’s vote 
at a meeting of the East India Company. Both 
statesmen write scrawls. Lord Rockingham, in a 
fairer handwriting, says : M am far better than 
wlien I liad the pleasure of seeing you, and which 
I attribute to the Course you recommended, yet 
I liave frequent moments, that keep up my Idea, 
that a Peephole might he useful to ascertain the 
leal Ckiise ihi my Complaints.’ The letter is dated 
1768, and signed your ‘ obliged Friend.’ 

Dr Hunter was on easy terms 'with the great- 
Indeed, we gather from many hints in these letters 
lliat, like John Arbutlmot in the reign of Queen 
Anile, lie was valued for the grace of liis manners 
and for a ceriaiu sterling honesty and helpfulness 
quite as much as for his professional ability. Tlie 
esteem in ^Yhich he was held shines out in a series 
of letters written in 1767, in which year lie had 
attended Lady Bnfiblk at her death in childbed. 

Her hnsbaiid, Henry, twelfth Earl of Suffolk, K.G,, 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department, 
vn-ites to him in a strain of manly sentiment finely, 
characteristic of the age. So remarkable is the 
letter tli-at we cannot but regret that we know so 
little of the writer : 

‘Sm—You forbid me addressing yon as I 
meant : you restrain 1113 ^ Gratitude from flowing 
in the only channel 'which is open to- it at 
present. How am I to return the greatest of Obli- 
gations? You gave up every thing to ms! You 
lisqued your own health to restore Iler’s I Your 
heart felt for us ! and now by a delicacy, a senti- 
ment, a principle, unknown to the mean souls, of ,, ' 

these times, you rise superior to Reward! jox\ do ' ' 

so : for, the only tadequate Reward must proceed^ • 
and can proceed only from yourself, independent .•;■ 
of any hod}' — I mean the coiisciousuevss of wdmt you 
have done — that sweet Reflexion 1 wdiieh shall soften - ■ 

the pangs even of .such scenes as we have witnessed,'' ■ ' 
alleviate all the cruel eircnraslances of diaappomted , - . - 
merit, when Success fail’d the kindest attention, , 
and the Almighty was not pileas’d ( 8 nhlunarily‘"C ■ 
speaking) to bless your care, or, smile upon- the 
resigned fortitude of jmnr patients Indeed ^ m- y 
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dcedj Hunter! She hore her Illness iii a mainier 
to make Men blusli !— But no more oL that —my 
busyness is to beg of yon, if Iicward is an irksome 
word, to let me substitute liqfard in its room : and 
when I come to Loudon to entreat an opportiinity 
of seeing you, and marking that Regard. I will 
say no more of it now ; save to insist, if hereafter, 
in Life, at any time, in any case, I may ever be so 
fortunate as to liave it in my power to indulge my 
own wishes by being able to shew my gratitude to 
YOU essential y, as 1 ought, and owe it, that you will 
do me the pleasure & favour, I will call it Justice, 
freely to command it; for I shall always esteem 
myself, dion memor ineil Your much obliged 
tho’ most unhappy friend & servant, Sub’Polk. 

^ Lady Andover, my sister and little, orplian arrived 
safely here the day before yesterday. The Child is 
very well, and has not suffered the least incon- 
venience from it's journey. If she grows up in 
})erfect Health, if her Beauty is cornpleat, if her 
mind is as free from blemish as her Body, and 
both are spotless ; if .she is truly virtuous, free from 
affectation, easy, unreserved, and with a -word, a 
look, can keep Fools & Puppy s at a distance-— if 
in her happy composition, manly courage, and more 
than manly sense, is tempered with female tender- 
i-iess & endearment, if in every kind character & 
Relation of Life, she stands unparalel I'd, the best 
of Daughters, Wives, & Friends; if, above all, she 
looks up to tlie one Almighty God with liumility 
and suhinission, Religiously conscioLus that she is 
rendering herself most acceptable to Him by Be- 
liaving well, by l)eing Good, and doing her Duty 
Here in whatever situation it pleases Him to 
place Imr — tlieii will she turn out like her 
.Mother 

William Hunter, it seems, had been deeply 
touched by Lady Suffolk’s death, and had I'efused 
the fee of that fine fellow her luisband. This 
refusal was to his credit; for, collector that he 
w'as, he valued money and sought to obtain it 
for the purchase of specimens and medals for his 
.■musenra,.'. 

Hunteids manly letter to Lord Suffolk has been 
in great part reprinted in Dr Hingstoii Fo.vts Life 
of the former, published in 1901. ^ I am nosv by 

your Lordsliip’s kind sympathy,’ rums the letter, 
Las happy as I can be, after taking such a share 
in so great a calamity. I feel an inclination to say 
a thousand tiling.^ which I must suppress. I wisli 
to talk upon a subject which you must forget. We 
w-ill take it up in Heaven. At this moment I fancy 
that I have a Friend there udio listen.s to iny 
thoughts, and bids me say to you in a little while 
. shall all be hax>py again ; who bids me tell you, 
to take care, for her sake, of yourself and of your 
' child. Allow mo, to love your child all the days 
of my life ; she will be exactly what you de.scriie 
and what you wish. Allow me sometimes to see 
her, that I may indulge a iffeasing melancholy 
and fancy that I am doing something very agreeable 


to Heaven. It may be preparatory to some exalted 
enjo^nneiit there.’ 

He then advises Lord Suffollv to return into the 
busy world. Tlie little girl, thus fondly w'ritten of, 
lived only a few years ; and her fattier, after trying 
to con.sole himself with a second marriage, died at 
the comparatively early age of tliirty-nine. 

William Hunterts position at Court sometimes 
involved him in situations recpiiring much tact. 
The Queen seems to have been nervous about 
herself, but, like many invalids, did not wisli a 
doctor to be summoned 'when she was ill. An 
undated note to Hunter runs as follows : 

‘ Sir — Her Majesty wou’d like to see you at her 
House at a little after three, but you must not 
mention that you was sent for, only that you want 
to see Prince Frederick as you heard lie was in 
toum.’ i 

On one important occasion William Hunter acted 
as the great Dr Johnson’s ambassador to George III. 
At least, we infer that Hunter presented tlie r/oitraci/ 
to the llehrkles to his royal master. Johnson’s letter 
to Hunter is dated 29tli December 1774 : 

‘ Sib— I am very inuch obliged by j^our willing- 
ness to present niy book to His Majesty. I have 
not courage to offer it myself, yet I cannot forbear 
to wish that He may see it, because it endeavours 
to describe a part of his Subjects, seldom visitiaL 
and little known, and his Benevolence will nut 
despise the meanest of his people. 

HI have sent you a book, to which you are very 
justly entitled, and beg tliat it may be admitted 
to stand in your library however little it may add 
to its elegance or dignity.— I am, Sir, Your most 
humble Servant, Sam: JohnsoaH 

There is no record of this presentation luiving 
been made either in BoswelPs or Sir John Hawkins’s 
Lives, but we know that Hunter was punctilious in 
all such matters. It is curious to find Johnson too 
tiinid to offer the book in person, seeing that his 
vvell-known interview with George III, in the 
library of the Queen’s house had taken place as 
long ago a.s 1707, on which occasion the King 
had x>aid him a royal compliment, ‘I do not 
think you borrow much from anybody/ said the 
King. To which Johnson replied that ‘he thought 
he had already done his part as a writer;’ and 
George III, graciously rejoined : ‘ I shoul d have 
thought so too, if you had not w.ritten so well.' 
The actual tour thimigh the Hebrides had taken 
/place 1111773. 

William Hunter seems to have been a friend of 
many of Johnson’s friends. This was only natural, 
as they both knew the leading personages of their 
day. 

Here ia' a sprightly note from Lady Di, wife 
of Johmson’s Tophain Beaiiclerk : 

‘Lady Di Beaiiclerk sends her coiniJ'* to Doctor 
Hunter and is extreamly olJig’d to him for his 
offer of the venison, which she will send for 
Saturday morning. Mr. Beauclerk 1> Di wish 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTEEB TO WILLIAM HITNTEB. 


Betty’s gloomy anticipations as to 
tier being ‘ kept out of it ’ as regarded 
the amusements she ^vas wont to 


share with her brother were certainly 
not realised. The little coolness 
between brother and sister, caused 
hy her apparent non-appreciation of the many 
'channs of Erie, vanished like hoar-frost in the sun, 
.ami habit reasserted itself, the boy never seeming 
happy unless his sister was of their company in their 
■spurting, fishing, or sailing expeditions. 

In spite of her apparently slender frame, Betty 
was strong of wind and limb and as active as a cat. 
She never seemed to tire, and was never so happy 
as wlien her light foot -was on her native heath and 
.she was following Jack’s gum 


Of coiu'se she was thrown much with Erie, and 
many were the walks home alone with him, careless 
Jack taking a last ‘ cast round.’ Often did they ' 
two sit together silently under a dike or behind the 
stocks, waiting for driven game ; and, as was to be 
expected, tlie girl, as time went on, found berself ' 
thinking .a good deal about Mr Erie ; but Jack was ^ 
always lirst with her, so far. ■ 

The young people were seated one afteTiioon on'a' 
bank near a little wood not far from the' house, ' 
Jack idly throwing sticks and stones at Johnnie,,’ . ' 
who shrieked with delight; Betty, with her Jong 
arms clasped roinid her drawm-iip knees, her straw 
hat pushed back off her forehead, remonstrating;-. 
Erie furtively watching her. 

They had given up shooting early that day, as ” 


vastly to see Doctor Hunter at Muswell Hill & 
think that if he wish’d as much to come he might 
iind a day. 

‘ N : B : Doctor Hunter is desir’d to recollect 
tliat a note can not well be answer’d before it is 
receiv’d.’ 

Hunter was no gad-aboufc. He kept very much 
to Iiimself, lived very frugally, and attended closely 
to business. Many of the Hunter letters are from 
Hnlther Scots.’ Tliiis, IVilliain Ilobertson tlie his- 
torian thanks Hunter for a present of hooks to tlie 
library of tlie University of Edinl)urgh : ‘They are 
all entered on Hie Eegister of our Library as dona- 
tions from you, and I am glad to see your name 
stand there in that character. Any mark of your 
regard to oiuv Medical Colleges liere shews a very 
different .spirit from that illiberal one uJiieh pre- 
vails at present among some of your iTaternity.’ 
Professor Joseph Blade, discoverer of latent heat, 
unites from Glasgow in 1764 to say that lie cannot 
take into lii.s liouse a student recommended by 
Hunter. ‘ But I shall do my best to have him well 
lodged, in a Professor’s house as an ordinary Boarder 
at £10 the cpiarter. ... If he is tractable, and has 
a taste for the studies abovementioned (Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy) I shall take the more 
pleasure in conversing with him & will see him 
the oftener.’ 

The letter is characteristic of a philosopher of 
common sense. 

The following, dated ‘Ed. FeD^ 18, 1776,’ is from 
Bruce of African fame : 

‘ Dear Doctor — You Gave me infinite pleasure by 
your Coodiie.ss in writing to me the Inst in your 
little leisure you do more than we all can do uJio 
have no avocation Building the Ague & a Lawsuit 
the ia.st hy much the worst disea.se have taken up 
my whole Summer. There is another destroyer 
of time which I liave also to acc^ for it sliail 
be at Meeting you may .snppo.se it in the mean 


time Matrimony \Sc the Ladys Name Dundas a 
Niece of Sr, Lawrence’s this is 

‘ I think to set out next Thursday for London. 
My old Lodgings are taken for me I bring with 
me a few Drawings which should make if eii- 
courageineiit was Given me Tlie iii'st designs for 
the iv-mpb Third Yolunie of the Antiquities of. 
Africa. I have done something towards my 
Yoyage or Joiimey which in spiite of my tectli 
becomes the History of Abyssinia I have trans- 
lated a Considerable part of their Annals. I 
have likewise translated half Enoch [the Etliiopic 
version of the famous apocryphal Book of Enoch] 
tis a strange Ehapsody. I am happy you have 
Duanes collection Yours is Indeed a Noble one 
Duane wlien I was Last in London desird me to 
YYite to Alexandria to See if I could procure 
him some Gold medals of the Ftolomeys which 
he promisd to Give me £20 the piece for I have - 
this Summer Got four which are all duplicates of 
those I have Got already what 'will he have 
me do with them ? 

‘ Be so Good as to keep Burneys book for rue it 
has been long in coming. I lleceivd a Letter from 
Mr. Woide desiring I would bring up my Papyrus 
Coptic Manuscript with me which in consideration 
that he is protected by you I will do. Pray never 
forget to remember me In the most respectful 
manner to all friends. To Lord Hertford Col 
Keene Sir Tho^ Wynne assure them bow faith- 
fully I retain the Sense of all their past Goodness 
to me.’ 

He signs liimseif with ‘ the Greatest Con.sideration 
and Esteem.’ 

The Burney mentioned in this letter is Dr 
Burney the musician, and father of Fanny Burney. 
We lind him writing on bnsirie.s.s to Dr Hunter, a.s 
also doe.s David Garrick, while Sir Joshua Ee^’nolds 
and Yict]^ D’Azyrsend diplomas. 

{To be continued.) 
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on a long and graceful neck — a liead witli thick brown 
Lair growing low on the brow, waving cjuite inde- 
pendently of Mr Hiiidc and his curlers away from 
the temples ; straight brows ; clear, true eyes, brown 
as the pools of the moorland streams on her native 
hills ; straight nose, with sensitive nostrils ; firm 
li}>3 ; and those rarest of all beauties, a perfect chin 
and line of cheek. A good girl, a true girl, a clever 
girl, proud and sensitive, with a strong dash of 
temper and obstinacy, hut a lieart of gold, so tender 
that it had a way of casting a veil over tlie sin in 
pity for the sinner. 

Slie was adored by the poor people on tlie 
]'>i‘0])erty, most of whom she knew personally and 
Avciit among constantly, interesting herself in their 
hiinilies, their liopes, and fears ; laughing with 
those wlio lauglicd, weejjing with those who wept. 

Many and an.vious were the looks cast on the 
strange Mr Erie who was staying so long at Duii- 
seaith, and heavy were the hefirts in many a linmble 
home as his visit still dragged on its unconscionable 
length. ‘For he is no’ a match for the lord’s 
daughter,’ they muttered under their breath, with 
many a depreciatory epithet in Gaelic. The verdict 
of the servants’ hall — which, liowever much we may 
scorn the idea, is often so just and accurate — had 
filtered through the keepers and gillies, and it was 
most unfavourable to Mr Erie. 

Of course tlie day came when the man lost con- 
trol over the passion that devoured him. Perhaps 
he did not try to control it. Seliish and had at 
heart, devoid of all principle, he felt he would risk 
all in tliis world and the next could he but wring 
one word of love from Betty’s lieautiful lips, could 
he but see the clear eyes cloud for him, the pale 
cheek flush, 

Tliey were crossing a burn on the way lioine 
from a day on the hill. Jack had gone round 
by a birch -wood on the chance of black-game, 
and the man and the maid wandered homewards 
together. 

It was a glorious evening. The air seemed to be 
full of gold-dust in which the gnats danced madly. 
The rays of tlie setting sun intensified tlie colour 
of the great sweeps of piir])le heather rolling away 
to the pale hills far beyoiKh The grouse crowed 
on the moorland ; the curlew wailed on the shore. 

‘ It is as beautiful as a dream,’ said Betty softly 
as she. gazed on the scenes she loved so well. 

‘ It is indeed,’ said Erie, devouring her with his 
eyes. 

He crossed the stepping-stones first, Betty fol- 
io win. g. Her foot^ slipped slightly on the last 
boulder over which the amber water was sliding, 
and her lithe figure- swayed. 

In an instant .Erie’s arm was round her, crusliing 
her to him, and the black moustache and hot lijis 
were sullying the pure cheek. 

With a strength of which he had not thought 
her capable, the girl wrenched lierself free, and 
stood at bay with blazing eyes like an oiitrageii 
young goddess. 


Miow dare you, i\rr Erie?’ slie said. Glow dare 
you?’ tears of anger and .shame rushing to her 
eyes. , 

The man was beside liimself. He flung himself 
on the ground at her feet, pouring forth a perfect 
torrent of protestation, jnnyers for forgh-eness, and 
a deelaration of his hopeless love, 

Betty stood like a statue; anger, piity, terror, 
helplessness, on her tearful face. 

A ‘ Halloo ! ’ aroused them, and Jack’s figure, with- 
out his gun, was seen approaching. 

‘ What on earth have you been doing ? ’ he shouted. 

M have been all the way home and hack again. I 
tlioiiglit you had gone in.’ 

Betty was mute. ; ; 

Young Pi tzhngh looked sharply at her. 

Erie tried hard to regain his composure and made 
some futile remark. 

Tliey all w’alked home in silence, a sudden fear 
chilling the boy’s heart, and roirsing a wrathful 
suspicion as to his friend. For some time past an 
uneasy feeling had been creeping over him that 
Erie’s stay was of unreasonable length, and that 
he still showed no signs of leaving^ though he was . 

always talking of his many engagements to stay at 
country-houses, to ride at steeplecha.ses, &c. 

After tliey reached the house Jack followed his 
sister up to her room. 

‘How much longer is Erie going to stay here, 

Betty, do you know ? ’ 

Betty answered faintly in the negative. 

‘I must say I think it very odd,’ said her brother. 

‘ I asked him Tip here to shoot ; but I never meant 
him to stay nearly two months. And what’s more, 

I don’t like it, and I wish the fellow would go,’ he ' 
said rather crossly. 

Betty burst into tear,s. 

Mack, Jack, don’t he cross with me,’ she sobbed. 

‘I have only got you in the world. Mother would 
not care if I were to die to-morrow, and Mrs 
Fletcher would be delighted. You have been so 
different :to me, too, sometimes lately. I wish I 
could die,’ slie said hysterically. v 

The boy clasjied her in liis arms, soothing her 
and comforting her with all the old afrection, and 
slie grew calmer ; hut ho went out from her presence 
with care on liis 3'onng brow for the first time in ;• 
his careless life, and a settled resolve on his lips. 

‘ I must go, and take the brute with me, I sup- 
pose ; for he won’t go otherwise,’ he said to himself. 

‘ We can go and shoot Glen Crottal,’ naming a dis- ' 
taut shooting, with a lodge wliei'e they usually ^ > 

])assed the night on such occasions. MIe can go " ^ 

south from there. We must shoot Buneraig and ' , 

Barabrenc to-morrow, and next day here; but never , T' ‘ 
shall he set foot inside this house agani. J am sick ■ " 
of him ; and, moreover, I don’t think lie is good ^ 
form, and I don’t lielieve he has got all those- places 
to go to that he talks so much about. He said he ' ^ 
had a mount for Wearmouth steeplecliases,.aiid theyy / vMA; 
came off last week. I suppose he thought I should 
not notice. — — it I if I. thought he bad been’ 
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iimkiiig lore to Betty I would kill liiin/ said tlie lad 
savagely. ‘I don’t lialMike tlie way he looks at 
her sometimes when he thinks it safe, AVhat a 
blooming idiot I was to bring him here !’ 

Jack becaine a perfect dragon during the last 
days of Erie’s stay, and seldom lost sight of his 
sister or of bis friend. Nevertheless, Erie cleverly 
managed to secure an interview with Betty, by the 
use of considerable strategy, before he left the house 
that had sheltered him so kindlj^ and hospitably for 
so many weeks, and where if he had failed to work 
great harm it was certainly by no virtue of Iris. 

In Betty’s e}'es he certainly sliowed to advantage 
during his last moments with her. Haggard as he 
was with sleepless nights — for lie really did love and 
desire the girl in liis own selfish, brutal wa^'- — broken 
and apparently deeply penitent for the insult he 
had put upon her, with tears in his eyes and quiver- 
ing lips, Betty felt extremely sorry for him, and went 
perhaps rather near the kindred feeling. Some- 
thing, however, seemed to hold her back from this. 
Her instincts were fine and true, and Erie had often 
unconsciously jarred them. She, however, very 
foolishly agreed to write to him now' and again, 
‘ if only one line to tell him where she was and if 
she were well and happy.’ 


They parted, ■vvith his kiss bui'iiing her slim 
fingers. Young Eitzhugh and he were to leave at 
daybreak next morning. 

After a night of agitated dreams, Betty sprang 
from Tier bed and cautiously put her rallied head 
out of the window of her rooiii, Johnnie semtehing 
furiously at her dressing-gown, asking to see what 
was going on as clearly as though he had spoken. 

The great stars of the north were still burning in 
the sky, and there was a frosty feeling in the air. 
Tlie sea rippled gently on the heach, and the many 
little shore-birds muttered and wailed. The dog- 
cart looked a shapeless mass in the dim light ; the 
ponies stamped and the harness jingled. A scrunch 
on the ground, and a faint smell of cigar-smoke 
floated up to Betty’s window, and Jack’s voice was 
heard; 

‘Hurry up, Erie. We have not too much time if 
we are to shoot all that ground. Those birches 
alone will take us most of the day.’ 

The drag was shoved on, and they were oil; and 
I am ashamed to say Betty jumped into her bed 
and cried herself to sleep, Johnnie limi in g himself 
after her, and lying on her feet like a little lump of 
lead. 

(2b 6c coramticd) 


THE THEEATENED DEPOPITLATION OP GKEEOE. 

■■ By Lascaeis. ■ ■ ■ 


years past, Greek journalists have 
been raising their voices against the 
ever-increasing emigration of their 
countrymen. 

A journey through any part of 
Greece will show that from every 
town and village a greater or lesser number of 
yoiitbs are absent. Some have gone to the Gape 
or Australia, others to Khar touin or Canada ; but. 
though it has been correctly said that wherever 
sparrows are to be found there Greeks will be 
found too, yet the greater number by far are in 
the -United States of America, When it is taken 
into consideration that these emigrants do not 
consist of women and children under age — for one 
of the great differences between Greek and Italian 
emigrants is that Greeks will never take out their 
wives till they have created a position for them- 
selves— but of youths of twenty and upwcurds, who 
are the bread-winners of their families, this is a 
somewhat alarming discovery at first sight. 

- ' It should be borne in mind that Greeks do not 
' emigrate as our younger sons do, going to Australia 
merely because they can turn their hand to anything 
there 'svibh, out lo.ss of caste. In fact, of the better- 
class Greeks who have gone to the United States few 
have prospered, the expenses of living there having 
often absorbed all their earnings. Those who really 
, find America an El Dorado are the peasants and 
the workmen. Tliey generally share one room 


among fi^’e or six men, for 'which they pay from 
three to ten dollars, according to the town tliey 
are in. It has been observed that Greeks, however 
poor, preserve a greater sense of self-respect and 
decency than Italians, who will often crowd to- 
gether with an utter disregard of all sanitary and 
hygienic considerations. The contemptuous designa- 
tion ‘Dagoes,’ which was forinerly bestowed indis- 
criminately on Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks, has 
almost entirely ceased to be applied to the latter, 
who would deeply i^esent it. Accustomed to priva- 
tions, and proverbially sober, Greeks will pin cl i and 
save out of their earnings, living on bread and 
cheese at first, and feeling quite happy when they 
can begin sending over a little money, in sums small 
at first, but giadually getting larger ; for it ^ one 
of the finest traits of these folks that they ne^'er 
foiget their friends at home. 

Tlie first money thus sent over is for their Church, 
and the next is invariably destined for building a 
house for their father, and sometimes also for 
releasing Iris land from debt Only after tlris has 
been done will the emigrant begin to think of 
setting up in business. 

Italian and Macedonian emigrants are quite con- 
tent to remain workmen all their lives, aiid the 
latter go to America to create for themselves a home 
where they may live free from Turkish oppression. 
Greeks from Greece proper like ^bossing,’ or at 
any rate object to being < bossed over.’ Though they 
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vnay be coiiipelled to start as ^vorkineii or slioe- 
bla'cka, they ’vvill soon put by enovigb, or be helped 
by their more prosperous countrynieii, to start a 
small push-car laden with fruit ; but even tlie want 
of this will not deter tliem, for they often begin by 
carrying their flowers or otlier goods for sale in a 
basket. In time, however, they generally contrive 
to set up ‘bai'angas,’ or booths, all along the roads 
frequented by Iricyclists, wliere they sell soda-water, 
lemonade, iced creams, &c. When they liave earned 
sufficient l:)y this means they will often open a 
regular shop for tlie sale of Greek produce. Others 
will open a shoe -blacking establisliinent, while 
many start confectionaries, wliich accounts for 
Greek names being found on some of the smartest 
confectionaries in New York. Greek specialities of 
cliocolate creams and otlier sweetmeats are largely 
exported, even, to England* 

In Chicago tliere are about sixty-flve thousand 
Greeks who ^^amt out as simple workmen, and wlio 
are for the most part thriving, many of them 
contributing even to the defence fund of their 
country. But they Inive many ways of making a 
living. Some carry portable stoves on A\diich they 
cook waffles ; others will mend gentleraeifls suits of 
clothes. A friend who was in New York lately 
came across more than a thousand flower-sellers, 
nearly all of whom had been sponge-divers in their 
own country. They congratulated themselves on 
the improvement in their condition. 

Such nien will generally return after sa^diig up 
some three hundred pounds to five hundred pounds, 
a sum worth six times as much in Greece, where 
living is cheaper and the rate of exchange still 
continues high. Should the paternal estate be 
small, they will add to it enoiigb to enable them 
to live on it in comfort. This has caused land all 
over Greece now to be worth live times what it 
%vas only a few jmars ago. 

Though most Greeks in America consider them- 
selves birds of passage, many Greek clubs and 
churches are to be found there. Some Greeks have 
married with Americans. When the man who 
borrowed a few poiuids ten or twelve years ago 
to pay his passage out third-class brings his bride 
over oil a visit, travelling of course first-class, and 
having replaced his picturesque fmfmieMci and capjxL 
by a lounge suit of the most approved American 
fashion and a shining collar and brilliant necktie, 
he is welcomed by an admiring group, and many a 
heart beats faster at the prospect of following his 
example with like results. 

Instead of the Greeks finding fault with their 
countrymen for emigrating, it is the Americans who 
might be justified in complaining of immigration, 
for they derive little benefit from this inroad of 
foreigners of every nationality, who lower the wages 
in coal-mines, railways, and factories, while spending 
as little as they can in the country that supports 
them. The people who benefit by this are the large 
owners of mills and mines. The American Govern- 
ment is taking steps to protect .its subjects against 


this competition by sending hack all those wild go 
to the States under laliour contract On the other 
hand, it is said that if immigration in the States 
were stopped, or if there were an exodus of those 
already there, the price of production would so 
greatly increase as to put America quite out of the 
market. Leaving such questions to better econo- 
mists than nyy.se] f, I may merely reinark that it 
is not a roving disposition that induces Greehs to 
forsake til eir penates, but the poverty and misery 
they endure at home. 

So long as the legal rate of interest continues to 
be 8 per cent., and so long as capitalists can lend 
tlieir money on good security at a higher rate still, 
many w'ill not Ite found willing to risk their capital 
in starting mills or running farms. 

Though the tobacco grown in the country is 
excellent, and the Greek currants siqqdy the whole 
world, there are many parts of Greece wholly des- 
titute of water. In a country where there is often 
not a drop of rain from May till October such 
tracts are useless even for pasture. In other parts 
the soil is so stony that it requires much coaxing 
before it w.ill produce anything. 

Besides the low salaries that prevail, many 
saints interfere w^ith a man’s earnings. The year in 
Greece consists of two hundred working days, but 
many of these even are claimed by the pjatron saint 
of the I'illage and of tlie workman or liis family. 

A farm labourer makes about two or three 
drachiTiai per day (a drachm e is now worth about 
eightpence), and a woman much less ; good w'ork- 
men in factories make two to five dradmmi, hut 
girls there seldom get even one dracl line ; many 
clerks in banks and laige firins get only a hundred 
dradiinai per inontli, those wdio are in recei})t of 
ibur hinidred or five huiKired dradimai being few 
and far between. 

All except the. higher post-officeofiiciuls get bcitween 
ninety and one hundred and forty drachmai per 
month for work often prolonged from 9 a,il to 
7 and even 8 i\u. Last June the Government 
reduced the wage.s of the.se pampered servants by 
about 10 per cent. : When the inevitable strike 
came, the higher oflicials were employed to sort the 
letters as best they could. The eonfiisiou that ensued 
xvas further augmented by the letters being entrusled 
for distribution to common soldier,s, often puzzled 
to read addresses' written in their own language. 

But tlie saddest part of this business was the alacrity 
with which hundreds offered to replace the men on 
stalke for lower wages still. Those with whom I sjioke ^ 

allslirugged their shoulders, saying, * Fifty drachmai. ;,' 
are better than nothing ; 'wo are hungry,^ Greeks 
talk elocxiiently about the opx>ression of the lower . . 
cla.sses in Bussia ; but there seems to be little to 
choose between a Goveriiiuenb tliat interferes wutli ' ■ 
the lilierty of its subjects and the sublime in- 
difference of a constitutional Government ’where/. ■;‘- 
sinecures are maintained at the expense of much ’ ’ 
jnivation among the real workers. No wonder, tlien, ■ 
that these j)oor people. raise money on their land 
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ALTHEA’S LOYEES. 


gather what was Avrong. Then she lieard a w^oice 
in her ear, and turned to see a Eussian gentleman 
with whom her father had struck up an acquaint- 
ance standing at her side. 

‘Ah, Miss Locke ! ’ he said, ‘ we are on the eve of 
great events.' 

‘ Mdmt is it, Miullianotr ? ^ 

‘A revolution has broken out in the city,’ he 
replied. ‘A desperate battle is already in progress 
between the insurgents and the troops. Every- 
Avhere barricades are springing up. These fellows 
had to whip up tlieir Iiorses to full gallop to save 
tlie hotel-coach from forniiiig a useful piece of a 
barricade,’ 

^Tben the streets will not ])e safeT cried Althea, 
a sudden, fear gripping her heart. 

‘Sale!’ aiui j\Ir Kianolf snapped his fingers. 
‘The streets will become Aceldama — a held of i 
blood. Keep safely wilhiii doors, iny cbarniing ^ 
young lady ; lie low, as you say in America.’ i 

He lauglmd and shoAVed all bis Avhite teeth in | 
a happy smile. Ilis eyes flashed ; his air was , 
triumphant. It could not be doubted on Avhich 
side his sympathies lay; he too aa’us against the 
Government. 

Alrhea left him and AA^ent SAviftly up to her OAvn 
rf)om. AVliere was her father ? AVas he likely to be 
druAVu into this maelstrom of civil battle about to 
Avbirl lb rough the streets of the city'? 

There Avere two men in the ivorld AAdiom Althea 
loved very dearly. One Avas her father, and the 
other— ah ! only her OAvn heart knew that, and slie 
liad made no sign. At this instant the thoughts of 
lier father’s safety lilled her mind entirely, and she 
ran fioiii her OAvn rfjom to his. 

Yes, there was the tablet of menioranda, on 
Avbich be always noted his engagements for the day, 
lying on bis talde. She caught it up eagerly and 
read only one address upon it. To this ]ilac( 3 , then, 
he must liavm gone. She copied the address on a 
slieet of paper, and Avent down to the lialL Tlie 
tliroiig ha<l partly dispersed, and she found one of 
the hotei-clerks. 

AVill you please tell me Avhere this place is?’ 
she asked Inin in 'French, for he Avas not the 
English-speaking rep resell tatiA^e. 

‘But AAnllingly, mademoiselle/ he replied. ‘This 
is the address of a great business house not far from 
the quays. Do you Avish a messenger . to be sent 
there ? If so, you have only to give the command.’ 

‘I Avill not trouble you foi^ a messenger, thank ^ 
yon,’ said Althea. ‘ Can you tell me if it is likely 
to be a disturbed quarter ?’■ 

‘I think everything is quiet there at present/ 
he returned; ‘but the disturbances in that neigh, - 
bourhood are bound to be great before peace is 
restored. It is, you see, not far from the docks, 
and the dock-labourers are the most turbulent class 
among tbe strikers.’ 

‘ Thank you/ said Althea ; ‘ that is all I Avished 
to kiiOAv ; ’ and she u^ent back to her own room and 
began at ornce to put on outdoor raiment, . : . 


She meant to drive, straight doAAUi to the house of 
Messrs Pakhovitcli and bring her father back Avith 
her. The truth ^Yils that Althea felt a profound 
distrust as to the inoA^ements of Otis J. Locke. In 
her mind’s eye she saAv his look of amused inquiry 
AAdien he heard of the outbreak, and with her 
mind’s ear heard him remark, ‘Say, this is great. 
Sounds liice a lively scrap. I ’m off to liave a Icmk 
at that.’ And she did not propose that he should 
luxA’-e a look at it. A Cossack bullet AA'oiild drill a 
hole throiigb him just as neatly and thoroughly as 
tliroiigh a starving Eiissiari strikeivand she iiincli 
preferred him to remain as he Avas. As for sending 
a messenger, slie had iieAer given a second tliought 
to such an idea. She had already empdoyed Hus- 
siau messengers, and liad acfpiired a wholesome dis- 
trust of them, unless the ansAver Avas a matter of 
no importance for a AAmek or Iaa'^o. No, she Avould 
do her business herself, and slie hastened her 
preparations and Averit doAvn to the great hall. 

Here she found that fresh rumours Avere p)Quring 
in eA'ery moment, and being bandied to and fro 
amid an e.vcited croAvd. 

Slipping through the cliattering groups, Althea 
approached the great swing-door. The door-porter 
opened it for her, and said something earnestly to 
her as she piassed out. He AA%as a big, simple- 
looking man Avilh, as a rule, a friendly smile. But 
noAV his face Avas very grave, and as she went doAvn 
the steps he hurried after her and spoke once more 
and very anxiously to her. She could not under- 
stand his Avords, but she kueAV that he Avas uneasy 
at the thought tliat she aa’jis going out alone ; hut 
lier mind Avas made up and she had planned her 
course. She nodded and smiled at him, for she 
had no language at conmiand with Avhich to thank 
the kindly felloAV for liis solicitude ; then slie AAun^ed 
her Iiand toAvards thC' row of carriages drawn up 
in the avenue before the hotel. Her signal was 
answered at once. At the head of the roAv was the 
man Avho had driven her and her father here and 
there a score, of times already, and knew them Avell. 

He touched his nimide brown pony Avith the whi]:) 
and trotted across at once. 

As he came Althea looked up and doM*n the 
aA^enue. This part of the city A\'as as quiet as ever. 

A few foot-passengers strolled along the broad 
pavements ; the shops droAvsed beneath their blinds' 
in the sun. As the droshhj drew up before her 
Althea handed a slip of paper to the driver. It.- .. 
contained the address Avhere she expected to find 
her father, and the driver read it, and nodded 
half-a-dozen times to shoAV that he quite under- 
, stood. She sprang into the carriage, and aAvay the ; 

1 pony AAdiirled, for fi-om her feAA^ AA-ords of Eussiaa' ^ 
Althea picked otrt the AAX)rd of the moment.. , , , 

‘ Quick, quick 1 ’ she said, ' . - ^ k \ ' ' 

The dmshhy-dnyev tiirned on his' seat Avith a: 
merry grin, nodded again, and echoed hereoimnand, ' . 

‘ Quick, quick 1 ’ to shoAV that she should be- obeyed., / ’./k 

It AA^as a long driA^'o, and the first part w^as .atdK ’ ’ : 
nary enough. The driver aA'pided main, avenues 
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and kept to quiet side-streets, where their progress 
was uninterrupted. Suddenly they entered a 
quarter where the silence, at a bound, became 
uncanny. The shops were closed, the shutters 
drawn tightly over the lower windows of tlie 
houses. The pony’s hoofs raisetl hollow echoes in 
the deserted street. Althea looked around uneasily. 
What did this meaix'? She glanced at the upper 
windows. At almost evei\y casement faces peered 
out to see who passed. None looked out openly. 
She saw the corner of a blind raised and hastily 
dropped ; eyes Hashed at a slit in the Venetians 
of sun-shutters; a head was popped out quickly 
from a window far above, and as hastily withdrawn. 
A prcjfouud feeling of uneasiness and suspense was 
in the air. The dmhky-diivnv looked from side to 
side as if eager to find so^ne one whom he might 
hail and question, but no figure was to be seen. 
Save for the stealthy faces which came and went, 
they might have been driving through a city of 
the dead. 

The droMij whirled round a sharp turn into 
a wider street, and, again at a bound, they were 
ill the midst of a baud of tbe insurgents. Fifty 
yards down the street a crowd of men worked 
like ants building a barrier from wall to wall. 
Carriages, wagons, droshkies, were }nled together. 
One group was busy tearing up paving-stones to 
strengthen the defences; another received the furni- 
ture which men were pitching through the windows 
of the neigliboiiring houses ; everything was piled 
on the barricade. 

Althea instantly grasped the meaning of this 
barrier at which these pale-faced, savage men were 
working with such feverish haste, and slie called 
upon the driver to turn back, lie needed no 
command ; he had already drawn his pony up 
on its haunches and was pulling it rouml. 

He went to work with rein and whip, for half- 
a-dozen wild figures were running swiftly upon 
them, eager to seize the droshhj and add it to 
their pile. But the nimble, wiry pony saved both 
Althea and his master. Quick as a cat, he was 
round in an instant and scouring away at full 
gallop, Althea holding tightly to the side of the 
carriage lest she should be flung out. In a few 
moments they turned into a cross- street, and the 
hoarse shouts of the pursuing strikers died away. 

The driver eased his pony, turned on his seat, 
and addressed Althea in voluble Russian. She 

■ caught a word here |nd there, but his pantomimic 
• gestures were Ijy far more helpful than his language, 

and she grasped that he intended to try another 

■ way. She nodded agreement, and he drove on. 

• Five minutes later they gained an avenue where 
■plenty of people were about. Here the sliops were 
, open; and all appeared quite peaceful^ Knots of 
talkers were gathered on the pavements chatting 
together, and women went to and fro with baskets 
on their arms. 

; . tNo fighting here/ said the driver, glancing over 
' Lis shoulder. * Oood—good 1 ’ 


Althea understood his concluding words, and 
smiled assent. But they had not gone a hundred 
yards when they saw the front ranks of an 
approaching crowd. For an instant the driver 
looked as if he were about to turn again ; then he 
saw that the crowd was harmless, and drew his 
vehicle aside into a deep gateway to let it pass. 

On came the iwocession, and Althea looked at 
it with deep interest and pity. The marchers 
niimhered no great force, perhaps three hundred 
all told; but surely no other three hundred in 
Christendom could have presented so heart-rending 
a picture of wretchedness and de.spair. There were 
very few men among them, mostly women and 
children, clad in foul and tattered rags, the 
withered skin drawn tight as parchment over 
their broad, square faces, the horrible glitter of 
famine in the wild eyes which looked out from 
a tangle of filthy, matted locks. The women 
tramped on with eyes set before them in sullen, 
hopeless despair, but the children glanced from 
side to side, and when a loaf of bread was flung 
among them from a window, a dozen poimced 
upon it and fought over it with tooth and nail 
like a X3ack of starving wolves till the last crumb 
had vanished. 

A passer-by, having the dt'ess and air of a better- 
class workman, had paused beside the droshhj and 
fallen into conversation with the driller. In a 
moment he turned to Althea, took off his cap, and 
addressed her in excellent French. 

‘Your driver tells me, mademoiselle/ he said, 
‘that you are a stranger, lie wishes me to tell 
you of these unhappy people who interrupt your 
journey.’ 

‘You are very kind,’ said Althea. ‘I should be 
much interested to bear.’ 

‘It is a deputation/ said the Russian, ‘and they 
seek the Governor of Odessa to beg food for them- 
selves and their children. The women are the 
wives of dock-labourers, the poorest and lowest 
class in the wliole city. At best they do but little 
more tlian keep life in their bodies, but their Ims- 
hauds have earned nothing of late, and they are 
starving. Many liave died already of famine or 
famine-fever; the rest are on the brink of a like 
fate. This morning a number of them resolved 
to appeal to the Governor, and you now see them 
on their way. But it is a hopeless alMr.’ 

‘Hopeless?’ said Althea. ‘Will he not do some- 
thing for these poor creatures ? ’ 

‘It is to be hoped he will not,’ replied the man, 
with a bitter laugh ; ‘ they will be lucky if they 
meet with neglect. They are more likely to he 
met and driven back by the Cossack 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
Althea became witness of a scene which was to haunt 
her dreams for many a day, a picture of organised 
cruelty, absolutely terrible in its cold-blooded 
ferocity. Far up the avenue there burst out a 
sudden thunder of galloping hoofs, and at once 
a shout of alarm and warning rose like an echo. 
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‘Cossacks! Cossacks 1 ’ was tlie wild cry. The 
averiiie cleared of tlie strollers as if the earth had 
opened and swallo^^^ed them. From shop-doors, 
from friendly courtyards, from side-streets, their 
frightened] faces peered out and their voices rose in 
warning to tJie unhappy people in tlie little pro- 
cession, bidding them fly at once. But the starving 
women and diiidren, their minds dulled and tlieir 
movements rendered slow by famine, Iiad done no 
more than halt and huddle closer together when 
tlie whiid wind was upon them and escape was im- 
])ossil:)Ie. Down upon them swept the swift Covssack 
ponies, each bearing a rider who yelled in ferocious 
glee and cracked his nagaiha (a lieavy Cossack whip) 
when he saw his work before him. 

As A1 til ea watched tliese wild, shaggy light horse- 
men of the Czar dart with tremendous speed upon 
the unhap]:)}’ crowd she lield her breatli with terror 
as slie a^v•aited the moment wlieii they would draw 
rein liefore tlie poor, pitiable wretches and strike. 
But in a moment a more frightful horror seized 
upon her. They tvere not going to dravj rein. Instead, 
they lashed their ponies to still more terrific speed, 
and ciaslied, a tornado of crushing lioofs and whirl- 
ing thongs, into the hapless, helpless mass of human 
bodies. Down went the poor creatures in scores, 
crushed to earth before that savage charge, and upon 
the heads and shoulders of the rest descended the 
lieavy lashes, as tliey fled and screamed for the inerey 
wliicli it was all vain to expect. 

‘See, mademoiseile,’ said the Bussiaii,. who still 
stood beside the ilroslihj withdrawn into the com- 
parative safety of the archway — ‘see the brave 
Cossacks ! Ah, what a victory I Is it not a 
triumph for them D 

‘ Dll, what monsters ! ’ breathed Althea. Her 
iicautiful face was white, but her eyes blazed with 
superb contempt for the ruffians wlio still pursued 
llie flying wretches with pitiless lash. 

flust beyond the archway a small group of men 
liad been driven into a corner, and were there 
surrounded and taken prisoners by three or four 
Cossacks who had jiunp(3d off their ponies. To 
this spot galloped the officer commanding the 
troops, a tall figure clad in a splendid uniform, his 
high Astrakhan cap made of the blackest and linest 
wool. The features beneath tlie cap showed the thin, 
narrow face, the heady black eyes, which mark tlie 
Tartar blood so common among the E-ussiaus, and 
he smiled with undisguised satisfaction at the havoc 
which his men had made. 

Suddenly a small piping voice hailed him as he 
sat, a magnificent flgure, on his fine chargei\ It was 
a street urchin who spoke, a ragged }’oiingster, 
[lerliaps nine years old, who had provided himself 
with a piece of broken stick, from the end of which 
floated a tattered red rag. Waving this symbol 
of the revolution, he shouted shrilly, ‘Look at the 
brave officer who has beaten the wmmen and chib 
<lreri ! idi, the great victory ! But do not go to 
Manclmria, my officer. The Japs are there. Then 
it would be your turn to run.’ 


Tlie thin Tartar features blackened %vith rage at 
this taunt, and tlie officer snapped but an order. A 
Cossack near at liand began to iinsling his rifle. 

‘ klercif III lieavens ! ’ cried Althea, ‘ they are 
going to shoot the child. Stop them 11 She had 
not been able to follow the boy’s speech, but the 
inoYements of the Cossack were/ unmistakable. She 
glanced at the two Eussians, the workman and the 
driver. 

They were looking on, silent and iminovahle. 

Both knew that interference was .sheer inadnes.s 
and would involve them at once in a like fate. 

But Altliea could not sit still and see the boy mur- 
dered before her eyes. She leapt from the 
as the Cossack swung up lii.s weapon, ran forward, 
and sprang in front of the muzzle of the pointed 
rifle. 

‘ No, no,’ she panted ; ‘ you shall not kill the 
child!’ 

The trooper would have shot the boy as coolly fis. 
he would have shot a dog ; but when he .saw” that the 
ball would strike a tall, beautifully dressed, and very 
liaiidsome young lady, he checked his fmger on the 
trigger and looked up for fresh orders. 

The Gossaclv officer had given a start of surprise 
wlien Althea rushed forward, but now he sat his 
Aral) as still as a flgure in bronze, only his keen dark 
eyes moving in their narrow .slits as he surveyed the 
gild from the tixi of her pyointed toe to the flow^ers 
in her hat. At last his glance came to rest on her 
face and remained there. She/was looking superlfly 
beautiful ; her colour had returned in a brilliant 
flood; her eyes shone like stars; her figure was 
drawn up to the fullest height ; her \Yhole air was 
dauntless and re.solute. 

Ill her excitement, Althea had spoken in her own 
tong'ue, and the Cossack officer now began to speak 
in x>erfect Englisli. ‘Ah, madame, so you take an. 
interest in tins maimm sujd V 

‘Surely,’ said Althea, ‘you could not have meant 
to kill a mere child like this You were only in- 
tending to frig'll ten him perhaps,’ 

‘Not at all,’ repdied the officer, with a grim smile. 

‘You have certainly interfered with a death sen- 
tence. I am surprised that a lady should take part 
with this wretched canaille in introducing disorder 
into the city.’ 

‘ I have done nothing of the sort,’ repilied Althea. 

‘ Could you expect any w”oman to sit wdthin a feiv 
yards and see a child put to death in this cold- 
blooded fashion V . ; 

‘It is certainly expected in Russia/ rejdied the 
officer very dryly, ‘ unless the 'woman is anxious to‘ 
get herself into the seriou,s difficulty into ■which you : . 
liave rufshed. She also impioses a very iinpfleasanfc. ■ 
obligation upon un homme galmitJ ’ ’ ' ' y '* 

‘And, pray, wdiat is that?’ said Althea coldly. ' --b ' 
She began to dislike this man for something else 
besides his brutality, something -which shone frehn iy 
his dark, evil eye.s, and was shown in tlie ffir /A 
savage mastery with wiiicli he surveyed her. ^ ■ 

i ‘The obligation of doing his duty/ replied th& ,, L/ 
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Cossack, Ca duty wlncli majy not be agreeable to 
Iiim—siicli as, for instance, putting a lady under 
arrest and lodging lier in prison/ 

^ Arrest P Idazed out AMiea. ‘ Bo you bint at 
putting me under arrest ? Are you mad ? ^ 


‘ Most sane, on tlie contrary,' be replied, smooth* 
iiig bis horse’s mane gently ; ‘ nor do I bint at all. 
I state a plain fact, r shall put you under arrest 
for taking part in a street riot/ 

[To he continual.) 
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ILTHOUGH London abounds in ‘ God’s 
Acres,’ it has, apart from West- 
minster Abbe}'' and St Paul’s — 
neither of wbicb has, strictly, any 
legitimate pretension to the title — 
no real ‘Campo Santo’ of Noncon- 
formity but that situated in the centre of the City 
Hoad, and known as Bunbill i’ields. 

In the midst of a lieavy downpour, and while 
scores of sightseers were seeking shelter from the 
pitiless January winds in every nook and cranny of 
this historic graveyard, I—only two days ago- 
stood pondering over the tombs of Daniel Defoe, 
John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, and John Owen. 

Here, in the very heart of busy London, is a 
piece of ground the like of: which is not to be found 
in the whole British Empire ; and yet ho’iv few of 
the many thousauds who daily pass by and through 
it (for it is an open thoroughfare) ever give a 
moment’s thought to the hallowed associations of 
the place ! * 

Distance trul}^ lends enchantment to the view, 

' and persons in the Antipodes who may read this 
account of Bunbill Fields will be better able to 
appreciate it at its proper value than those who live 
next door to it, or who, like thoj writer, have passed 
it daily for many years witbout being in the least 
afh^cted by its long and varied history. And what 
a history 1 

11 fold, Kensal Green, and Abney Park, tlie chief 
^letvopolitan cemeteries, are of mushroom growth 
com])ared wdlh old Bunbill Fiidds ; and it bas long 
been a aoiirce of wonder to many that in the work 
of renovating London — -a task upon which the 
London County Council has set its heart — this 
ancient ‘Campo Santo’ has not long since been 
swept away. But no. Here it stands to-day much 
as it stood nearly seven hundred years ago, when 
the Lord Mayor and Commonalt}^ of London took 
it over from the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
Catliedral, wliose property it then was. 

, Although it was at that time a graveyard, it 
shortly afterwards became a playground, and the 
' arcliers of old London took possession of it for their 
exercises. Here, , too, the whole population were 
' accustomed to seek their pastimes ; and what with 
days, fast-'day's, and civic f eastings, our festive- 
' loving furefatliers spout much of their time in 
Bunlnll Fields. 

Bmiliill, by the way, is a derivative of ‘hon-hill,’ 
which, m its turn, came from bone-liill or hill of 
- bones— -a name sufikkntly expressive of its origin. 


In this connection I may say that Defoe stoutly 
maintained that ‘ the Great Plague pit was exca- 
vated near this spot, when men were dying at the 
rate of from eight thousand to twelve thousand a 
week,’ and space could not be found for them 
ekewliere. 

Owing to the destruction by lire of the books 
connected with City properties, there is no ‘record’ 
in reference to thi.s burial-ground earlier than 1698, 
although it is known that ‘many of the ministers 
ejected in 1662, and whose remains were refused 
burial in the City churches, were laid at rest here 
by their pious followers while tliere is one 
tombstone (that of Debora Wan)/ which bears 
the date ‘ Nov. lOth, 1623,’ the earliest to be found 
• tliere.' ^ ■ C .. 

For very many years the grounds w’ere ‘ 1 et out ’ by 
the Corporation, and much litigation ensued between 
that body— whose chief aim was to inake money 
out of the concern — and its tenants. But leaving 
the sordid and mercenaiy strife as being unwortby 
of the hallowed as.sociations of this strip of ‘ God’s 
Acre,’ let ns turn to the records of the illustrious 
dead wliose bones have lain for centuries guarded 
only by an obsolete statute and an innocent ‘ keeper,’ 
who bolds a sineenre, having no duty to perform 
except til at of giving admission' to the public 
during certain hours of the day, subject to their 
good behaviour. 

It w’ould, of course, be impossible to give the 
names inscribed on the six thousand tombs wbiich 
are still to be found ; we can only talce the most 
distinguished among them, and in this category the 
name of Thomas Bradbury may be first mentioned. 
Here is the inscription as it stands to-day : 

‘III this Vca alt k deposited the body of the Rev. 
Mr Thomas Bradbmy, a very eiiummt Dissenting 
minister of the City. He was greatly distinguished 
for his zealous defence, both from the pulpit and 
the press, of the fundamental principles of religion ; 
nor was lie less remarkable for his hearty afiectiou 
and firm attachment to the Protestant succession in 
the illustrious Blouse of Hanover, particularly in 
the alarming and perilous crisis at the close of the 
reign of Queen Anne, Full of the joyful expecta- 
tion of a better and eternal life, he departed from 
our world September 9th, 1759, in the 82nd year of 
his nge and the 64th of his ministry. Reader ! go 
thy way and consider that if the vivacity of genius 
or the charms of eloquence could have prevented 
the stroke of death, this monument had not been 
erected. Remember, also, tlmt as surely as niglit 
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6itcceeds the longest chi}’', so surel\^ will cleatli 
<concl lule tlie longest life. Woi'k, tlierefore, wliile 
jfc is day/ 

This obituary notice is certainly long enough ; 
but there is more to follow, as we are assured by 
•tile faithful chronicler tliat- — 

nearly on Lordbs-day morning, August 1st, 1714, 
/Mr Bratibury was walking along Siuitlifield in a 
pensive condition. Br Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury, liappened to pass through in bis carriage, 
..and, observing Mr Bradbury, called out to him by 
name, and inquired the cause of his great thought- 
fulness. 

am tlrinking/’ replied Bradbury, ^‘wliether 
I shall, have tlie constancy and resolution of tln.it 
noble Ooinpany of Martyrs who were burned to 
.ashes in this place ; for I most as.sured]y expect to 
see similar times of persecution, and that I shall be 
■called to suffer in a like cause.” 

‘The Bi.sliop, a zealous Protestant, endeavoured 
to quiet lu.s fears, told him the Queen was very ill, 
that she was given over by her physicians, and 
that he was then going to Court to inform himself 
of the exact particiihins. He assured ]\Ir Bradbury 
that he would despatch a messenger to him ivitli 
the earl ie.st intelligence of the Queei/s death ; and 
that if lie should happen to be in the pulpit at the 
time of the messenger’s arrival he should be in- 
'Structed to drop a handkerchief from the gallery 
^as a token of the event. 

‘ While Mr Bradbury was preacliing, the news 
was communicated to Iiim by the signal agreed 
upon. He suppressed his feelings during the ser- 
mon ; but in his last prayer he rcturne<l thanks to 
■'God for “ the dcdiveranee of these kingdoms from 
the evil counsels and designs of their enemies,” and 
•implored the Divine Ide.ssing upon “His ^Majesty 
King George and the House of Hanover.” 

‘ Mr Bradbury, we are assured, ever afterwards 
gloried in being the first man in the kingdom who 
■procktinieil King George the First,' 

In striking contrast to the Avordy epitaph, on 
Mr Bradbuiy’s nioiniinent is the brief obituary 
notice on tbe tomb of a man of world-wide repu- 
tation. I allude to tbe author of the PilgrhFs 
Frogress : 

‘John Bunyan, Author of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
oh, 31st August 1688, aF 60. Kestored by .public 
subscription under the pre.sidency of the Eight ITon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, ]\.ray 1862.^ 

Such is the inscription ii]Kni the tomb of one of 
the best-read and ino.st pi'olific contributors to the 
religious literature of his age. As a biographer puts 
it : ‘ ile lived sixty j’-ears and wrote sixty separate 
works, the best-known of which is the PikjrMs 
Progress,^ 

It is pleasant to note that in the same tomb 
Avitli Bunyan, the Bev. Eobert Bragge, a friend, 
■and Mr Strudwick, the landlord of the house on 
Hnow Hill in which Bunyan breathed his last, are 
both buried-— united in death as in life 1 

The significant brevity of the inscription on 


Biinyan’s tomb is equalled by that dn the tomb of 
Daniel Defoe the novel i.st. The granite obelisk was 
erected in 1870 ‘ By the Boys and Girls of England 
to the Memory of the Author of “Eobinsou Griisoe/” 

A high pyramidal peak surrounded by iron rails, this 
moil umeiit seemed to remind me of the lines of the 
satirist: ‘Earte, on high, stood iviiahashed Defoe ; ’ 
although there isnothmg about the xiillur to suggest 
tlie persecution once endured by the fearless writer 
lying beneath. Five lines carved on the face of the 
maiiumeiit are all that the curious can fiiul. They 
are as follows : 

‘Daniel Defoe, author of “Pi.obmsoii Crusoe,” who 
died April SJth, 1731, in his 70tli year/ 

A much more pretentions monument lies hard 
by, and, although the person Avhose iiieinory is per- 
petuated Avas of les.s public notoriety, it is evident 
from the inscription that he Avas thought much 
more of — at least by his friends : 

‘The EeA^ Henry Hiinter, D.D., 1SQ2. Beneath 
this pillar, raised by the hands of fiiendsliip, sleep 
the mortal remains of tlie EeA^ Henry Hunter, D.D., 
Avho through a long life, deemed of those Avho 
knew him, alas ! too short, serA^ed Avitli unwearied 
assiduity the cause of religion, literature, and the 
poor. Ill him, to distinguished talents and a 
capacious mind, AA^’ere united energy^ of disposition, 
affability of numners, beneAudence of heart, and 
Avarmth of affection. In the hearts of those Avho 
AA^ere blessed AAUtli liis frierid.sljip is preserved tlie 
most sacred and inviolable attachment ; but his best 
eiilogiiim and his most durable memorial Avill be 
foiuul in his Avriting.4. There he ha.s an inscription 
AAdiich the revolutions of years cannot efface ; and 
AAdien tlie nettle sliall skirt the base of this monu- 
ment and the moss obliterate this feeble lestimonial 
of afi'ectioii — when, fiiuilly sinking under the. pres- 
sure of years, this pillar shall tremble and fall OA^er 
the dust it coA^ers— his name shall be perpetuated 
to generations yet unborn ! 

‘Eeader, thus far suffer the effusions of affectionate 
remeudu'ance, when no adequate eulogiuin can be 
pronounced, and wlien no other inscription aa^bs 
necessary to perpetuate the memory than Henry 
ITunter, thirty-one years pastor of the Scots Church. 
London Wall; and wlio, on Wednesday the 27th 
Oct. 1802, left his family and his church to deplore . 
bat never to retrieA’e liis loss, and silently took liis 
liight to heaven in the sixt 5 ^-second year of liis age/ 

The foregoing inscription, Ave are gravely in-' 
formed, ‘ Avas written by Dr William Ben go Golly ar/ 

One of tlie oldest inscriptions in tins old biiriab 
ground is that on the tomb of Hansard Knollj^s — or, 
to be exact, ivas on that tomb, for, it is admitted that/ ' 
it is noAV impossible to locate it, although tlie record’’ 
of it is extant. It AA’as a.s follows : < ^ 

‘Here lyetli the body of IMrs Anne Knolljs, 
daugliter of John . • . euey, Esq., and VAife of 
Hansard Knollys, minister of the Gospel,, by 
whom he had issue 7 sons and 3 ;■ daughters, ^ 
Avho dyed April 30th, 1071, in The 63rd year .of 
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Ky only mfe, that in her life 
Lived forty years with mej 
Lyes now at rest, for ever blest 
With Inmortality. 

My dear is gone— left me alone— 

For Glirist to do and dye. 

Who dyed for me and to be 
My Saviour, G-od Most High.’ 

Anotliei* desperate attempt at an epitapli is 
found on the tomb of Lady Page, a per.son wlio 
seems to have suffered terribly from udiat we call 
^drop.sy,’ but which might have liad another name 
in those days : 

‘ Hero lye.s Dame Mary Page, 

Relict of Sir Gregory Page (Bart.). 

She departed this life March 11th, 1.7*38, 

In the 50th year of her age. 

In 67 months she was tapped 66 times, 

Had taken away 240 gallons of water, 

Without ever repining ut her case, 

Or ever fearing the operation.’ 

A more successful attempt is that found on the 
tomh of Vavasor Powell, wlio seems to have sufFered 
eleven years’ imprisonment for preaching the Gospel. 
He was known as the * Whitelield of Wales : ’ 

‘In vain oppressors do themselves x>erpIox 
To find ont arts how they the saints may vex: 

Death spoils their plots and sets the oppressed free, 
Thus Vavasor obtained true liberty. 

Christ him released and now he’s joyned among 
The Martyred Suitls, with whom he cries, “ How long ? ” ’ 

Better known to fame tlian Powell or most of 
those interred about her last resting-place was the 
mother of John and Charles Wesley, on whose tomb 
these words arc inscribed : 

‘Here lies tbe body of Mrs Susannah Wesle}^ 
(widow of tlie Rev. Samuel Wesley, M.A., laic 
Hector of Epwortli, in Lincolnshire), who died July 
23,rd, 1742, aged 73 ye.ars. She was the youngest 
daughter of tbe Pvev. Samuel Annesley, I),D., ejected 
by the Act of Uniformity from the Rectory of St 
Giles, Cripplegate, .August 24th, 1662. She was the 
mother oi nineteen cliiklren, of whom the most 
eminent were the ReVvS. John and Charles Wesley, 
the former of whom was, under God, the founder of 
tbe .societies of the people called Methodists : 

In siu’8 and steadfast liopo to rise 
And claim her numsion in the skies, 

A. Christian hero her fle.sh laid clown, 

The Cross exchanging for a Crown.’ 

Embedded foi* a long time in seven feet of earth, 
until dug up and restored by the Corporation of 
London, lay the monumontul slab or stone erected 
to the jnemory of Lieutenant-General Charles 
Fleetwood, who ako was buried in Bunliill Fields. 
As *we know, he married Bridget, the widow of 
Lord-Deputy Ireton and eldest daughter of Oliver 
Cromwell 

- A pro 2 m of the Cronnvell family, the tombs of 
. Henry atid Richard Cromwell, which, like that of 
their relative Fleetwood, had long been buried 
aev(3ii feet beneath the surface— prohabl,y over- 
throwir by design— liave given rise to many useless 


discussions. But if those interested would only 
take the pains carefully to decipher the inscriptions 
on the stones (stiU to be seen in this bid church- 
yard) they would soon stand corrected. 

Both Ricliard and Henry Cromwell were buried 
here ; but they were not the sons but the grand- 
sons of the ‘Lord Protector,’ as the inscriptions 
show. Whether from choice or necessity, however, 
a large number of the Grom wtdl family %?ere in- 
terred here, and, indeed, there may be many more 
than the dozen whom I have clearly traced lying 
under the sod in old Bunhill Fields. Anyhow, by 
fur the greater portion of the family have found a 
resting-place here. 

Here, too, are deposited the mortal remains of 
the Right Hon. Lady Ann Agnes Erskine, eldest 
daughter of the tenth Earl of Buclian. She was the 
sister of Lord Chancellor Erskine, and it is said of 
her— nothing more need be said— that ‘she spent 
forty years in hefriendiiig the poor.^ Unfortunately, 
many are lying in old Bimldil Fields who were 
of quite a different stamp from the noble Lady 
Erskine, 

HOLIDAY. 

Tills piece is rernarlvable as liaviiig been written by Mr George 
Croal, an Edinburgb gentlennvn, in tlie iiinety-fifUi ytair of bis age. 
Til bis JAving Memories of an Octogenarian. (A. Elliiot, 1SP4), Mr 
Croal, aiiioiigst otber mutters, gives clierished :reoaIIectiou.s of 
having beard Jenny Lind and Paganini, and of a visit to the 
Bttriek Sbepberd in bis native baunts. AnoLber recolleetion is fcbut 
of liaviiig been present when Sir Walter Seott avowed himself the 
antbor of tbe Waverley Novels, Later be played some Scottish 
airs to Sir AVal ter at Abbotsford. 

In opening manliood, \v]ien the stress of life 
Coiiiinanck intent, then comes tbe ceaseless strife 
AYitli lione.sty and virtue well begun. 

And film in jnirpose till the race is run, 

Alternating wltli many hopes and fears ; 

To some is given, tlirougb many changirig years, 

To trust ill fortune with tlie Stoic’s pride, — 
Tliroiigli, loss and gain to cling to virtue’s .side. 

In course of time the matrimonial chain 
Is riveted in love, and hence the gain 
To God’s own beritage, which forms the sum 
Of blessed spirits in the world to come. 

The spring now past, its budding treasures o’er. 

Gives place to summer and its fruitful store ; 
Scdiolastic days now o’er, new thoughts employ 
To kindle, bright the now impending joy 
Of wanderings many by the cultured field, 

And marking well tlm teeming fruits they yield ; 
While some, from hoary mountain, may be given 
To contemplate the majesty of heaven. 

Paternal love now crowns the happy day, 

And loving children ov/n the gentle sway ; 

Tims time rolls on, and aged spirits cling 
With living hope to Love’s eternal spring. 

Blest spirit with the one tiling needful fraught, 

By grace of Heaven tliy utterance is taught ; 
‘Welcome the blessed hour, come when it may, 
Which brings tbe Ea^eblasting Hoiaday.’ 

0 . 0 . 

Avamt 1905, ; ‘ * 
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THE ICY OCEANS. 

By William Allingham, Author of A Manual of Mmnne Meteorology, 


l^p^g^CEBERGS have their birthplace in 
inhospitable regions adjacent to 
either of the eartli’s poles ; they 
are drifted to sunnier climes by sur- 
face Avinds and ocean curreiitSj and 
menace the safety of passing sliips 
in certain zones of the two hemisjiheres. In the 
Far North, where glaciers abound, tlie extremities 
of these frozen rivers become water-borne on reach- 
ing the deeper water of the open ocean, and are 
eventually broken off by the upward thrust of the 
water into wdiieh thej^ glide under the infiuence of 
gravity. Ever the glacier moves sea^vard, although 
the rate of advance is not invariable ; and ever the 
protruding portion is severed. The nortlieni ice- 
barrier is destroyed by the increasing power of the 
sun’s rays, as the orb of: day moves northward 
along the ecliptic ; the liberated icebergs are borne 
towards tlie ectuator on the broad Itosom of the 
cold Labrador current tliat "washes the east coast 
of North America as far to the southward as 
the orange-groves of Florida ; and scarcely a year 
])asses away down the broad avenues of time wdth- 
out vessels traversing tbe North Atlantic falling 
in with icebergs drifting soutb in tbe vicinity of 
the Banks of Newdbundlaud. As a rule, the annual 
iceberg season lasts from March to August on the 
"western side of the North Atlantic ; but in ex- 
ceptional years some of these unwelcome visitors 
from ‘Greenland’s icy mountains’ and elsewhere 
are .sighted throughout the whole twelve months. 
Admiral Markham, wdien gaining experience for 
an Arctic expedition in a Scottish w^hale-shlp, saw 
eiglit hundred at one instant in Baffin Bay ; and 
Scoresby, the eminent scientist and seaman of 
w'haling renown, when two hundred and fifty miles 
south-east of Cape Face, Newfoundland, was sur- 
rounded by icebergs of all sorts and conditions, 
exceeding three hundred in number ; while pas- 
sengers on the mail-boat between Newfoundland and 
Labrador not infrequently count from two hundred 
to three hundred bergs above the horizon. Frequent 
attempts have been made during a long series of 
No. 421.— VOL. IX. {All Mights 


years to trace an intimate relationship between the 
frequency of icebergs near Newfoundland and the 
temperature of the air in the shade over the United 
Kingdom, but without avail. Cowper suggested 
that icebergs slioiild be fitted with .sails, so as to, 
ensure a quicker passage for them to the southward, 
and thus more rapidly rid the ocean of those ‘ice 
islands that spoil our summers.’ Summers of the 
United Kingdom, according to reliable statistic.^, 
are sometimes abnormally cool when icebergs to 
the westward are very few, and exceptionally warm 
when they are very numerous. 

A cubic foot of ice weighs, approx imatel 3 ^, fifty- 
seven pounds avoirdupois, whereas a cubic foot of 
water is just seven pounds heavier. Hence it 
follows that iceberg.^ float: with about one-ninth of 
their volume exposed to vievL Consequent on the 
irregular shape of many of these drifting dangers, 
the vertical heights of the submerged and the ex- 
posed portions seldom vaiy directly as the volume. 
Bergs having an altitude of four hundred feet from 
water-line to summit are rare in the North Atlantic, 
and probabl^^ not more than a dozen loftier have 
been sighted in that ocean tliroughout the past 
twenty yeans. In January 1890, .south-east of Cape 
Race, just where icebergs delight to linger, the 
Mineola passed one which "was seven hundred feet 
high 1 Six yeans later, and again in, 1899, not far 
from this favourite geograx>hical position, several 
bergs having an altitude of six hundred feet were 
sighted from the decks of passing steamships. 

Conqmred with the icebergs frequenting the lone 
Southern Ocean, those of the North Atlantic pale 
into insignificance. The reports respecting such . 
mighty masses of ice would appear to be incredible 
were it not that measurements by sextant come very . 
close to those depending upon estimation. So far 
back as 1833, when midway between New 2ieaknd 
and Cape Horn, the captain of the sailing-ship 
Arethusa determined the altitude of a berg aboye ^ 
the sea-surface by the aid of a sextant, and , found 
it to be eight hundred and forty " feet ; and, , in 
September 1896, by the same method,. Captain A 
Mes^rved,] Decembise 23, 1905. . " ; 
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Simpson, of tlie Aberdeen Line steamer 
obtained an altitude of six liimdred and forty feet. 
Quite a number of bergs liave been sighted of recent 
years in the Soiitlierii Ocean varying in height 
from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet ! In 
January 189S the famous clipx>er Loc/i Torridon^ 
wlien four liundred miles east of the Falkland 
Islands, fell in with several bergs which were sliow- 
ing a side of one thousand feet ; and, towering high 
above these lofty ice-islands, tliere was ii still loftier 
-one of one thousand fiye hundred feet from water- 
line to siuiuuit ! The Eiffel Tower is nine hundred 
and eighty-five feet high, St Pauls (London) four 
hundred and four feet, Washington Obelisk live 
hundred and fifty-five feet, Ailsa Craig one thou- 
sand and ninety-eight feet, and the Soiitli Foreland 
three hundred and eighty feet ; so a faint idea may 
be gathered as to the awe-inspiring spectacle of a mass 
of ice, remote from dry land, half as lofty again as 
either Alisa Craig or the Eiffel Tower. There were 
not wanting honest doubters as regards tlie report 
<01 the one thousand feet herg ; although in August 
1840 a berg of the same height was actually sighted 
only two hundred miles south of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and another in 1892, in a higher southern 
latitude, by the Cmmdiih — Captain Andrew. Both 
had been forgotten! Fortunately for those inter- 
• esied, the report of the Loch Torridon has been con- 
firmed by several independent observers. Almost 
in the same geographical jiusition, but two months 
later, the Tiimidiicv steamed close to a i^erg which 
was one thousand two hundred feet high ; and a 
considerable iiuml)er of ships repiorted bergs of one 
thoiusand feet altitude during the prolific period ex- 
tending from 1890 to 1894. Still more recently, 
the United Stales Hydrographic Office has received 
report from the British bark Cajfiain 

Macdonald*— to the effect that she passed a large ice- 
berg in November 1904, when five hundred and sixty 
3niies east of the Falklands, which was one tliousand 
five hundred feet high and seven miles long ! 

Biiice the glacial epoch, when icebergs scored 
their story in indelible characters on the higher 
hills of our islands, they have seldom apprc>ached 
the United Kiiigdoin within a distance of thou- 
sands of niiies. In January 1836 ii.IVLS. Cove 
passed a berg not far from the north of Scotland — 
betv/een the Faroe Islands and the Slietlands ; and 
•cpiite x'ecentiy some fishermen sighted a small berg 
a few miles to the westward of the island of Mull. 

, Farther towards the ecpiator, according to the 
' montldy pilot-charts of the North Atlantic pub- 
lished by the British Meteorological Office, in 18S3 
the Olmtk passed a large lump of ice near the 
, Azores ; rand the Llc7iora sighted a somewhat smaller 
piece when about two hundred miles north of 
■ Madeira; thus, as it were, confirming the report 
of the OHveite* But for the two independent tesii- 
- monie.S 5 and the corresponding data as regards time 
and ifiace, it might have appeared that some error 
, had inadvertently crept into the information. In 
1890, however, the German steamer Blavunia fell in 


with the remnants of an iceberg when six liLmdred 
and fifty miles west of Sdliy, and this is probably 
the nearest approach of an iceberg to England for a 
very long series of years. With respect to the most 
south-seeking icebeigs on the American side of the 
North Atlantic, the most reliable records are those 
supplied by the moutlily pilot-cliarfcs of that ocean 
issued by the United States Hydrographic Office. 
In September 1895 the steamship Chclf of Taranto 
sighted a small berg, thirty feet high and tliree 
hundred and fifty feet long, not far from Gape 
Hatteras ; and other instance.s of a like nature are 
on record. Hence, based upon actual observation, 
we may safely assert that icebergs setting out on a 
journey to the southward froiii the glaciers of the 
Far North defy the elements until entirely over- 
come by the teiiiperatiires of air and sea within 
two thousand one hundred miles of the ecpiator. 
Nearer than this to the Tropic of Cancer an iceberg 
has never been, apparently, within the period of 
authentic history. 

In the Southern Ocean, speaking generally, ice- 
bergs may be met with anywhere on the polar sidu 
of the fortieth parallel of south laliliule ; although 
occasionally they are sighted much nearer to the 
equator. A sea-surface current which sets to the 
north-east from the vicinity of Cape Horn drifts 
the southern bergs in the direction of the Cape of 
Good Hope and the danger of collision with an 
iceberg in the Boutliern Ocean is at a maximum 
along a line joining the southern extremities of 
Soutli America and Africa. In several diff’erent 
years icebergs have been seen from the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and in August 1895 the bark Qiicen 
Mah, when, only fifty miles south-east of (kipe 
Agulhas, passed no feA\’er than seven small bergs 
varying in height from seventy feet to two hundred 
feet. In April 1894 the Heeling fragineiils of an 
iceberg were passed about a, Lhuusand miles south- 
east of Rio Janeiro ; and this is probably the most 
northern ice on record in the Southern Ocean. Tliis 
piece o! ice v^as twelve feet long, four feet broad, 
and four feet high, and was clearly made out by the 
waicli on deck of the Ijark Dochra, Hence, in the 
South Atlantic, under exceptional conditions, ice 
from the great southern ice-barrier may withstand 
tlie increasingly vertical i'a)’s of the sun and the 
warmer sea-water until wiiliiu one thousand five 
hundred miles of the ecpiator. 

A height of one thousand five hundred feet 
appeals most forcibly to the imagination. Yet 
after a close study of records carefully kept for 
two decades, it would appear that the length and 
breadth of some of the ice-islands encountered 
during that period are even more renicarkable than 
tlie admittedly phenomenal height. In 1902 the 
steamship Feiican^ of the Hudson Bay Company's 
fieet, passed an enoriuoiis berg near Ungava, Hudson 
Bay, which was nine miles long and two hundred 
and seventy feet high. Seldom, if ever, has a longer 
berg been sighted in the North Atlantic. It is in 
the high southern latitudes that tve are compelled 
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to seek for ice-islaucls of dimeiisioiis far in excess 
of anytlimg evolved from the inner conseioiia- 
neas of the inost saccessfiil follower of Herodotus 
or Do Kougeinont. Yet inany independent and 
trustworthy shipmasters of various nationalities, 
on board dilferent ships and at periods sonietiines 
separated l)y long intervals, have closely observed 
iioating masses of ice approximating more nearly 
to continents tlian to islands. During the first four 
montlis of 1854, about half-way between. Cape Horn 
and tlie Gape of Good Hope, a never-to~be-forgot- 
tiui mass of ice was passed l:)y a large nLuul)er of 
the splendid sailing-ship.s then engaged in carrying 
eager hearts and willing hands to Australia. It was 
shaped like the letter J, and therefore especially 
dangerous to vessels entering between the two sides 
under the assumption that tliey n-ere in tlie presence 
of two enormous parallel bergs. The longer side 
stretched in impenetrable solidity for sixty miles, 
while the shorter side was less by only twenty iiiiles ! 
Situated between these perilous promontories of ice 
nns a deceptive bay forty miles wide ; and one of 
the emigrant-ships that entered this cul^de-sac was 
lost with all on board, v/liile several experienced a 
grave difficulty in beating bac*,k to the open sea. In 
December 1892 an icerisland thirty miles long was 
■observed by fclie in January 1893 the 

LooJi Torridon sailed along one side of a similar 
danger for fifty miles, the indentations of this 
-awful coast-line being full of small bergs and 
detached pieces of ice ; and in November f 894 the 
AiifmdtCy wlren five hundred miles south of Antip- 
odes Island, passed an icy mass which was seventy 
miles long although but sixty feet high. In January 
1893, when se ven hundred miles east of the Falkland 
Islands, the crew of tlie sliip under went an 

experience thairthey would not desire to be repeated. 
At dawn of day she was found to have sailed into a 
liny of horseslioe sliape, hollowed out by the forces 
of nature from the side of a huge ice-island. It was 
four miles wide at the entrance, ten miles wide at 
the central portion, and extended into the icy mass 
for a distance of twenty miles. Many other in- 
stancGs of a similar nature might be given ; but 
sufficieiit has been written to indicate that a height 
of one thousand five hundred feet is at least not 
more remarkable than a length of from fifty to 
seventy miles. There are some glaciers in high 
sDiuhern latitudes, yet they can scarcely be regarded 
as the origin of such remarkable ice-islands. Erebus 
and Terror are active in the Far South, and it is not 
improbable that an earthtpiake occasionally sets free 
tile whole edge of the ice-barrier. On the other 
liand, we may fairly assume that these huge icy 
masses arise from the prui'ierty of regelation. Indi- 
vidual icebergs of moderate dimensions probably 
■collide under the action of wind and current, freeze 
togetlier at the surfaces of contact, and thereafter 
continue to the faiisli as one mass. Icebergs of the 
Southern Ocean are generally of tabular form, 
whereas those of the North Atlantic assume every 
fantastic shape. Owing to various causes, among 


them being the lesser depth of water in Behring 
Strait, the North Pacific Ocean is not troubled by 
icebergs, although drift-ice from the Arctic fast- 
nesses is not unknown near Japan at times. 

Not only in height and volume, but also in jmm- 
liers, do the icebergs of the Southern Ocean surpass 
ihase of the North Atlantic. In March 1893 the 
ship British Isks^ nmj: th& Falkland Islands, while 
sailing tu^D hundred miles passed over one tliousaiid 
bergs. In April 1895, when six hundred miles 
south of the Cape of Good Hope, the AktmocZ: fell 
in with, her first berg of the passage ; and for 
several days in succession she steered to tlie east- 
ward with bergs on every hand. Captain Yates 
estimated that she passed more than nine hundred 
bergs, some of wliicli were six hundred feet high 
and three miles long. In December 1896 the Aber- 
deen Line steamship Bamcmiis passed nine hundred 
and fifty -four bergs in three successive da 3 ’'s. Of 
this number seven hundred and eight were seen on 
one day, and two luiudred and thirty-six in a short 
tvatdi of four hours. At night-time, and in thick 
'^veather, there may be bergs that are above a vessel’s 
horizon but concealed from view. 

Icebergs not infrecpiently serve as carriers of 
earthy matter, large rocks, and other items that are 
annexed as the parent glacier glides seaward. In 
October 1879, when in 78‘' N. 1*^ 3C/ Mb, tlie whaler 
Ilo'pe^oi Peterliead— Captain J. Gray — came across a 
large mound of earth of a brownish hue, xveighiug 
about sixt}^ tons, which was drifting south .on the 
ice. Nuiaeiou.s birds, were resting on it, and there 
were also SOD 10 birds’ eggs. Polar bears and Arctic 
animals of various kinds have been observed upon 
drifting icebergs, rernate from the lami of their 
bjrtli ; and a few iiioritlis ago the passengers of the 
steamer JIamver were gratified by the sight of six 
huge bears restlessly patrolling an iceberg which 
was adrift on tlie Banks of Newfouudlaud. Live 
walrus are occasionally found Iioating on ice in the 
open ocean. One was seen tiear Norway’s North 
Cape in 1808, and another on the west coast of Scot- 
land, in tlie Sound of Harris, some years previously. 

The crew of tlie German discovery - ship Ilausa 
sought safety on an enormous mass of ice when 
their ocean home was ernshed by the irresistible 
pi'essure ; they constructed a hut thereon out of 
coal saved from the wreck, and were eight months 
drifting soutliward until safety was assured to tlienn 
In 1851, near the eastern edge of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, two large ships were observed high , . . 
and dry on un iceberg. They appeared to have 
been made ssnug for the winter at some previous ■ 
date, and e"\'eniually abandoned by tlie crew's, f 
Many erroneously assumed that these derelicts. Y 
were the ill-fated Enhus and Terror^ of Ai'ctic b’. - 
and Antarctic fame, which had drifted out of 
Brillin Bay in much the same w'ay as did HALS* 
BesolvM after she was abandoned fast in. the led, . 

In July 1894, a few days after rounding Cape "I, ■ 
Horn, in the South Atlantic, the bark Gladys ■ 
surrounded by huge icebergs. , On one of these 
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were signs of Iminan beings liaviug found a tem- 
po vary resting-place tliere ; a beaten track, clearly 
visible on one side, led to a sbeltered nook, and 
five dead bodies of men lay prone in tbe vicinity. 
As tbe long niglit of a Soiitbenr winter was coming 
on, and a gale of wind was blowing, discretion 
forbade a detailed searcb. In 1881 tbe steamer 
Isabel^ off Gape Eace, Newfoundland, foundered 
after striking an unsuspected portion of a berg 
wbicb bappened to be submerged. All hands but 
one were drowned. The sole survivor clung to 
a wooden grating, reached tbe berg, succeeded in 
effecting a landing-place upon the side of tlie icy 
mass, and was rescued after an exposure lasting 
several hours. 

Collisions with icebergs by steamships anxious to 
make a passage are not nearly so numerous as might 
be inferred. In November 1879 tbe then fastest 
vessel afloat, the Guion liner A rawa, crashed into 
a berg while on the way from Liverpool to New 
York with five hundred and fifty persons on board. 
Her whole forepart was crumpled up, and it is said 
tliat after her arrival at St John’s in distx'ess about 
two hundred tons of ice were taken out of the 
gaping wound. In July 1895 the steamer Port 
Captain Free— collided with a berg in 
45'^ S. 5S° E. Her stem was broken, her bows 
smashed, her fore-compartment fflled with water, and 
seventy tons of ice were left on the forward deck. 
But for the good lookout kept by Mr Tunbridge, 
the second officer, and his promtxt action, tlie steamer 
might easily have been injured beyond repair. She, 
however, succeeded in reaching Adelaide in her 
crippled condition. On this occasion the R.M,S. 
Taimii — Captain E. J. Evans— for the first time in 
twenty-eight round voyages, had ice in sight between 
the Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand, and also 
between New Zealand and Cajxe Horn. For twenty- 
three voyages not a single berg was sighted by 
tliis steamer on the outward passage, and but one 
on the homeward passage. 


For many years it was supposed that a fall in the 
temperature of the sea-surface was a sure indication 
of the proximity of an iceberg. Notliing can be 
more remote from the truth. At the margin of the 
cool Labrador current and the relatively w'arm water 
of the Gulf Stream a sudden cliange of twenty 
degrees Fahrenheit in the sea-surface temperature 
is not infrequent, even tliougli the weather be 
delightfully clear and not a sign of ice above the 
horizon. On the other hand, ships have often 
passed close to a berg witlioufc experiencing tbe 
slightest fall in the sea-surface temperature. A 
vigilant lookout may perchance hear the echo of a 
steam- whistle or the wash of tlie waves against tlie 
base of a berg, or he may even see the ice-blink, but 
the sea-surface temperature is not in the least a guide 
as to the proximity or otherwise of ice. A fall in the 
temperature merely indicates that the ship has got 
into a cool surface ocean current, and this may or may 
not be carrying icebergs towards the equator. As a 
matter of fact, in very cold weather, such as is often 
experienced near the Banks of Newfoundland, the 
thermometer used for the sea-surface temperature 
is not immersed in the water to be tested sufficiently 
long for the mercury to take up the temperature, 
The remarkable immunity from serious casualty 
enjoyed by the large transatlantic liners, notwith- 
standing fog, derelict ships, and icebergs, speaks 
volumes in favour of the good lookout ke]:>t by those 
resjKmsible for the safety of the sliip and all on 
board. 

In the days of old, prior to the perfecting of a 
timekeeper for use on board ships at sea, the geogra- 
pliical position xvas sometimes considerably in error. 
An enormous iceberg would Ixe mistaken for an 
uncharted island, and reported as sncli ; the chart- 
makers hastened to indicate the alleged newly found 
danger on the navigating charts, in the erroneous 
position ; and for many years after the iceberg had 
disappeared the report would cause grave anxiety 
to navigators in the affected area of old ocean. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



jT is certain that the days dragged 
rather heavily with Betty after the 
departure of the two young men, 
for Jack went south with Erie, and 
did not return to Dunscaith as lie 
had intended. The old house was 
.strangely quiet without his vigorous presence and 
his sonorous young voice shouting orders or calling 
his sister; without the click of the billiard-balls 
in the hall and the scent o! tobacco (towards which 
Lady Fitzhngh was singularly lenient); and without 
Johnnie’s furious cat-barks— the cat being usually 
imaginary ; hut Johnnie was aIwa 3 ^s ready to fall in 
with the hmnour of the moment and responsive to 
all teasing, which he really loved, like the poor fool 


in the village, Angus Gorach. The old minister 
had reproached the boys for teasing him, and one 
day found him sitting crying by the roadside. 
‘ What is it, Angus ? ’ he said. ‘ Have the boys been 
at you again ‘No, sir ; but none of them si>eaks 
to me now, and I dinna like it. I would far rather 
they made a fool o’ me.’ Johnnie was quite of the 
same opinion. 

Then the weather broke at last, and gale after 
gale raged, the trees bending like whips before the 
wind, waving weirdly to and fro, the old house 
trembling in its grasp. The dead leaves whirled 
and crackled in the approach, the loch was white 
with foam, and the spindrift ffe-vv across the 
waves. 
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No more peaceful sails with old Angus for Betty, 
round the Oailleaclx and Ehuhimish for fisliing, or 
away to the Flannaii Isles far out at sea, to see the 
seals lying out on the rocks, the splendid brown 
tangle waving its masses in tlie tide ; the pale 
islands sleeping in the sunshine on the bosom of 
the calm sea, wliere great whales coming up to 
].)lay would sometimes show their black backs and 
linked tails above the surface, blowing and plunging 
again into tlie depths ; porpoises would roll head 
over heels after each other, pursuiug the herring; 
a,nd dolphins would jump high out of the water, 
falling back again witli a splasli into their native 
element. Then the sail home in tlie sunset-light, 
or the row, if the breeze died down, over the glassy, 
golden sea, not a sound but the cry of the birds, 
and the rhytlim of the oars as the girl and the old 
anan rowed. 

A great peace seemed to floo<l Betty’s soul at 
tliese times, and the jarring notes at home seemed 
strangely tri\ual after da 3 \s like tliese. 

Now, alas ! the days had changed, and there was 
more than one sad tale in the small townships of 
lads away at the fisliing ’wh.o would never come 
home more, except in one of the terrible long boxes 
so often carried by the cargo-steamers to the outlying 
islands and landing-places on the coast ; for, how- 
ever poor the Highlander and Islander may be, he 
still loves to think he will take his last rest in Ins 
native land, and generally leaves provision for his 
Journey to his long home should his end overtake 
him in the ‘south.’ 

Lady Fitzhugh, however, was kinder to Betty 
now, and looked at her witli more interest and 
liking. Perhaps she was growing a little tired of 
Mrs Fletcher, which was a way of her ladyship’s; 
perhaps the girl’s heauty and grace and goodness 
had made their way with lier mother. At any rate, 
]\Irs Fletcher felt that she dared not give utterance 
to the covert allusions slie longed to make as to 
Betty’s evident depression. 

Tliere is, I think, at all times, a great flatness in 
a manless liouse. In a liouscdiold of women all 
things seem to narrow to a point, and the sense of 
proportion fails. Trifles become of luige importance, 
and the change or misdemeanours of a servant 
seem of hir gi-eater importance than a change in 
the Gioverument of the country or a possible in- 
vasion by France. With the master in the house all 
is dillerent. 

There is greater breadth, a wider horizon, a feel- 
ing of strength and solidity which, were it quite 
fallacious and ill-founded, is pleasant. Although 
there may be moments when household fidgets are in 
the air, claiming time and atteaxtion, which cause a 
little feeling of relief when the scent of tlie morning 
])ipe floats in, the hall door is banged, and the 
master departs for the day, it i.s far outweighed by 
the anticipation, as the day wears on, of liis return, 
tired but cheerful, full of breeze and of outer things, 
appreciative of Ins dinner, liis comforts, his woman- 
kind. 


CHAPTER VIL 

UBING the bright weeks that had passed 
so quickly there had been a little diver- 
sion in the shape of a flying visit from 
Lord Forsyth, the uncle and guardian 
of the yoiuxg Fitzliughs. He had swooped down 
upon Bunscaith unexpectedly, as liis manner was, 
on his way south from his own fat shooting in 
Caithness, for a few days. His keen eye and cleiir 
common-sense took in the height, deixth, and breadth 
of most things, and he pretty nearly fa tlxomed the 
depths of Geoffi'ey Erie. Lord Forsyth looked upon, 
him with disfavour and suspicion from tlie outset, 
but ti'eated him with the ino.st elaborate courtesy, 
deferring to his opinion, agreeing with all he said, 
yet closely* observing him. 

The man, howevei^ was not taken in, and was 
completely a match for his undeclared adversary. 

As he was quiet, retiring, most deferential yet dig- 
nified, Lord Forsyth’s suspicions were partly lulled 
to rest, and Erie’s shooting powers distinctly modi- 
fied the hostility of the elderly sportsman. 

Jack and the old keeper had arranged for a few 
days in the Bunscaith coverts. Charming shooting, 
shaggy 'woods full of wild pheasants and black- 
game, always a chance of woodcock-— though it was 
full early for that lovely bird, a certain number 
bred in fair Bunscaith, 'where 'were soft green places 
that seldom froze, in the sheltered, quiet coverts. 

There were a good many roedeer ; but these, at 
Betty’s earnest prayex", tvere let off, and the morning 
•was not made hideous by their piercing cries, their 
white ‘ tickets’ disappetiring into the shadowy depths 
of the xvood. The green velvet rides through tin* 
masses of bronze, gold, and brown bracken were fatal 
traps for the heedless bunnies, who, thoughtlessly 
dashing across them in hundreds, fell victims to 
the unsuspected guns. Buck and a wily curlew or 
two were shot on the “way home along the shore. 

Lord Forsyth enjoyed himself mightily. There 
were exquisite pictures of blue hill and shining sea 
all day ; and they ate their liuicli in a lovely spot, 
the bright, hot sun, that often comes to bide a wee 
in those parts at that time of year, pouring his rays 
upon them, to the amazement of the Southron. 

As young Fitzhugh had said, Erie never missed, 
and '^vas most modest over his brilliant x-ight and 
left-er.s and difficult shots ; neither was he a jealous 
shot, a being Lord Forsyth hated. And the end of 
the day left the latter considerably mollified as to 
the man he looked on with so much distaste and 
suspicion, there being a great camaraderie about 
field-sports. 

The glamour, however, -was fleeting, and as the , 
old peer drove away in the dim morning on leavmg . ; 
Bunscaith, rather cold and cross with his abnormally 
early start and hurried breakfast, he looked sourly 
at the veiled windows in the bach6lo3:»s* quarters, ‘ ' 
devoutly wishing he had asked Jack point-blank .‘V;' 
how long ^ the fellow ^ was going to sta 5 ^ i 

‘Just the sort of chap to take Jack into bad com- •, , 
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pan}- in ton-n,’ he tlionglit. ‘ ProbaMr rook Inm at 
cards or over iiorses. What: on earth made the 
young ass hring liii# liere wlien there are thou- 
sands of snch nice fellows ahont V 
Of Betty he hardly liked to think in the same 
hroath ; but he gave way to an inelegant explosion 
when he thonght of her mother and her ‘ tabby,’ as 
he called Mrs Fletcher, to whom he had instantly 
taken a dislike when he lind first set eyes on her. 

^1 hen, as he did not like being nneomfortahle in 
nund or body, he dismissed the matter, and turned 
his thoughts southwards: to his horses and the 
iininids of which he was master, to the cubhirm 
now in full swing, to the prospects of the linntiiw 
season close at hand. ” 

One thing I shall do,’ he said to himself, revert- 
ing to his former train of thonght, ‘and that is’ to 
get Betty to Brajhorough, She can ride the tails 
oil two or three of the young ones. Dear thiim 
she will like that, and she will soon forget Don 
Quixote and his red tie, confound him !— if she has 
ever thought of him, which Heaven forbid ! ’ 

The day brightened, and his spirits rose with the 
sun ; but it was with a sigh that he stepped into 
the train. The anturiin colour and still, clear air 
, were escpiisite. The wild hills took every hue of 
» p um: russet where the brackens were tnrnini- 
■ golden green, dusty purple and tenderest blue as 
they faded away in the distance. . 

Lord Forsyth looked sadly ujion tlieiii as the 
train uirried along, winding its long length round 
their hasoa. He tlionglit of old friends who were 
gone, and of days that were dead, when, sound and 
si-roiig of wind and limb, he would have thought 
hut little of the highest of tlie peaks, as he swim"- 
gaily along, rifle m hand, with a heart ns light as 
the sweet wind that blew in liis face, 

_How all was changed. Time had ran lead into 
his shootiiig-hoots and cut his breath sadlv short 
and the dips had hut little pleasure in them. He 
thought of his great place in the Midlands ; of ‘her 
ladysluj.s perpetual parties of ])eo]de lie did not 
rare about, flirting women and their fancy men 
incessant bridge and games of cards in coriiei-s’ 
shrill laughter and cackling and dressing „„d 
gcssip ; of the responsibilities tliat boral him but 
which he never shirked ; and of the pomp and 
ciroumstance of his station in life, wliicli bored 
him most of all. 

opening out into plain 
anl Jeld, and the hand of man was over all and 

fT. T f“® northwards-now 

fai away—the hand of God was lying lightly and 
lovingly on the. quiet hills, painii„| them \S, 
imutter-able beauty ; on the wide sweeping moor- 
land, where fte bog-myrtle sent sweet savouns up 
to heaven, and the cmimch (cotton-plant) waved its 
foolish and fluffy little head in thl breier^lre 
•he still pools among the rich brown peat-hogs stared 

an/n ' eyes to the pale, sweet sky above, 

fiiid the hand of man was not; ^ 

k;;iord Forsyth looked no more from I.is window 


in the train, and bought, a at the next 

available station ; and they h.'umhled and rattled 
and oshrieked their way to the sonth, to the south, 
away to the south. / ' 


CHAPTER Till. 



jFT-EPv weeks of wild gales from the sea, 
tlie air soft as velvet, the warm rain 
dasliiiig in sheets against the 'windows, 
alternating witli occasional days like bits 
out of lieaven, winter asserted it.self in remote Dum 
scaith liy the snow tliat shone in the siuishine on 
the high ground and distant i^eaks. 

A few brown leaves remained trembling on tbe 
trees, and some of tlie birdies still looked as though 
they w'ere Iningwitli quivering golden coins. The 
air was sharp and still and sweet, making young 
blood run quicker tliroiigli tlie veins, but not 
cold enough to make older folk grumlhe and stir 
their fires, should they be hapjiy enough to he 
possessed of means for such conrfort. With the 
inmates of Diinscaitli the days flew liy very qiiicklv 
in quiet monotony. ' * ' ^ 

Lady Fitzlmgh occa.sioniilIy remnrkocl that slic 
must go tip to London to .see her doctor mid .some 
plays ; but on being encouraged theiwiiito wiili ill 
disguised fervour by Mra Fletcher (who was eatin- 
herHieait. out in wliat .she called ‘the liideous 
dullness of this awful place’), her ladyship relapsed 
contentedly into her jiatleneos, little drives, and 
short walk.? m tlio sunny garden, whicli was still 
charming even in winter guise, with thiims put 
away and tied np, the earth brown and mni.st, and 
stripped of flowers, the clods at times .silvered with 
.siiarkliiig Iioar-iro.st, and the rohims .siiigimf little 

songs to tlie gooseherry-hnshes. " ° : 

Betty’s days were busy mid jilcasant enough, tlie 
happier relations with her motlier eontiniiiiig, tlio 
change having come about quite imperceptihl'v and 

lor no apparent reason. ^ r . 

There was great poverty in the various townships 
1 the e.state, -yd the girl .spent a good deal of lier 
time, as we said heiore, visiting the poor people 
bhe spoke Gae he well and fluently, a.s lier father had 
a]way,s msusted on having a Highland lassie in th- 

’> I sniffed at Iir her 

B ® ’®®r-dnnking Eiiglisl, nurse. 

But Gaelic wa.s learnt by both young Pitzhmdi.s- 

beer' toS Pince, and the ’ 

heei took oft the nurse. Tlie Highland lassie re- 
mained ; so did the Gaelic. tss e ze , 

Great was the disgust of the factor with the ' ■ ; 

ana ott had it interfered znth his plans, for he had 
las favozTrites, and loved power. , 

litS'heaf in years, Betty had a wise 

Jttle htad on her .shoulders, and clear good sense 
and judgment as well as sympathy and, Ldeme^ , 
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Mmiiv a Avrong AA^as put riglxt hy her gentle manage- 
tueiil::, and many a grieA’ance allayed. She A^^as an 
industrions girl, too, spinning and knitting, and 
doing all she could to keep up the old industries of the 
Highlands, trying to interest the children in tliem, 
and the younger AA^omen— no easy task Avdien they 
liad once been south, returning AAuth hats coxa^red 
A?ith artificial iioAV'ers, and high -heeled shoes that 
melted as they took the short-cut across the hill to 
church. 

One eA^ening Betty did not make her appearance 
in the library xintil considerably after dark. 

‘ Where ha\' e you lieen, Betty 1 I do not like 
your l)eing out so late alone, ^ said her motlier. 

bSo Amy odd,’ chimed in Mrs Fletcher at a 
venture. 

M Avent to Asec poor Donald Boy’s AvidoAA^, mother, 
up the glen, and it is sucli a strange story, I AA^as 
sure you AA’-ould not mind when you lieard it. 

SSiie told me that the night on AAdiich poor 
Donald aa^s droAAmed she could not sleep for the 
Aviiid, and she got up to put peats on the fire, and 
took little Janet into Ixed AAdfcli lier. She aavis lying 
looking at the door, and she seaa* the latch thoa'C, 
and her liusl)and came in dripping AA^et, the Abater 
ponriiig off his oilskins. He AA^ent up to the fireplace, 
and put his hand and arm np the chimney at the 
side, and groped about ; then he turned and looked 
at her, and as she looked at him he A’anished. She 
said she kneov he AA\as dead AA’hen be looked at her. 

*■ She AAAas in a terrible state, jAoor a\ oinan 1 and as 
soon as it Avas light, AA^ent to her sister and told lier; 
and, sure enough, the telegram came a day or tAA’o 
later saying that his Imat had gmie doAvn that 
night. 

‘But just imagine, to-day little Jo/iiet was sitting 
by the fire, her mother told me, Avatching the pot 
and staring up the (dumney, Avhen she said suddenly, 
“Look, mother, one of the bricks is nearly out. I 
am afraid it aauII fall into the pot.” 

‘Mrs Boy looked, and the brick came aAAviy in 
her hand, and there aaais a hole scraped out, and a 
small caiiA'as bag lay in it, and she opened it, and 
tliere aavis tAventy pounds in it. She remembered 
poor Donald groping in the chimney that night she 
saAv him, and she is sure, lie came to tell her of it. 
She crieil so dreadfully, and said that iioaa'' she had 


lost him she did not care for aiiytliing ; but I tried 
to comfort her, and offered to take the money and 
put it in the saAonga-bank, as I aa^s sure that atob 
A vhat he Avould have AAOshed ; so I ran home and took 
tlie cart and Neil, and settled it all for her at the 
postr office. WMsn’t it strange, mother B 
Lady FitHiugh looked pale and graA'e. 

‘ Tlie Scotch are so superstitious,’ said Mrs .Fletc]iei% 
Avith an incredulous simper. 

‘ They may be superstitious,’ said Lady FilvJiugh^ 
‘but they are certainly more interesting than, the 
loAA^-class, beef-and-beer English, or the middle-class 
English either,’ she added curtly. 

M-'rs Fletcher had forgotten her ladyship’s nation- 
ality in her attmnpt to animyBeti^^^^ 

‘I don’t quite see, either, AAdiere the superstition 
comes in in this case,’ said Betty. ‘ Mrs Boy AAmuld 
never have invented such a tale, and she told it 
to Neil Bane’s AA'ife a day or tAVO before the telc'" 
gram came ; and she knew nothing about the money 
in the chimney, as she could not think Avhat poor 
Donald was doing groping there that night she saAV 
him.’ 

Mrs Fletcher found herself betAA^een. tAVo fires for 
once, as sometimes hajipens to the toady and syco- 
phant, so she retired to dress, sidling out of the 
room yelloAv and discomfited. 

During those Avinter days I anx sorry to say that 
Betty’s tlioughts often turned pityingly to Geoffrey 
Erie : his sadness, his AATongs, and the unkindness 
of the world. She Avas perforce obliged to spend a 
•good deal more time in the liouse noAv ; and as her 
spmning-Avheel hummed in the firelight she imiseci 
and dreamt, and there aa^us some, little danger in tliis 
contemplation of a most unworthy object. 

It AAToild bare been aa^cII to uproot the girl for ti 
time from her present Avay of life, dearly though 
she loAmd it, and quietly happy though she might be. 

A¥ith the appositeiiess Avith AAdiich things some- 
times occur in this strange Avorld, the means of 
uprooting happened to be close at hand, Qven at the 
door, among Tteynolds’s heap of letters, as the old 
clock AA’heezed and grunted and struck ten one 
frosty night ; tlie means, as AA^e may sujipose, being 
a letter from Lady Forsyili to Lady Fitzhugh, in- 
viting Betty to Brayborough for a long visit. 

{To be mntimted,) 
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AMOITS or Avell-knoAAUi Scots AAdio send 



and Fothergill, Professor Simson, 
and Foulis the GlasgOAV printer. It 
is to be regretted that David Hume does not send 
a idiaracteristic letter. He Avrites from Fontaine- 
bleau, in October 1TG4, rehitiA’^e to a letter Hunter 


hnd desired him to give to Dr Astriic, Hume’s ■ ;■ 
script is Amry neat, distinguished, and French- y.-- 
looking; but an eA^cm more faultless ImndAATiting-;; 
is that of Hunter’s old master and lifelong frieml, ■ 
the illustrious Dr Cullen, His long, AUAud letter to 
Wniluim Hunter on the death of David Hume has’ ' 
been reprinted from the Hunter-Baillie Oolleotidn ' 
in Thomson’s .standard' Life of Culhn ; 

the omisBion, in the interests of good tastcj of the 
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%vord ‘Christian^ before ‘superstition.’ Cullen 
avers that Hume, lus patient, died m ^Mscmtanf, 
as otlier great men bad done before lain; but 
William Hunter’s own end was not less pliilosopbic. 
‘ If I bad strength enough left to bold a pen,’ said 
be in ‘I would write bow pleasant and 

easy a thing it is to die.’ The phrase may be set 
beside Dr^ Johnson’s ^jam monturu.%' spoken in 
the following year. An unpublished letter from 
Cullen seems to have been sent off uncorrected ; 
for, . ex<][uisite otherwise, it lacks commas. The 
last paragraph alludes to Hume’s death : 

My nLAit Erieni) I have wished to have your 
opinion on many subjects and if I was near you I 
should be very troublesome. Your distance lias 
hitherto saved you but I must now break thro that 
obstacle. I am very diffident in oftering my Avorks 
to the publick but the necessities of a teacher have 
obliged me to publish for the use of my Students 
and noAv after a trial of two or three years I 
venture on giving my text book to the publick. ' It 
IS still however with diffidence and if I was not 
kept in a constant hurry and putting off to the last 
I sboiild not publish Aritliout having your opinion 
upon the whole of it. This boAvever I cannot now 
have but aviII still make an effort to have your 
opinion on one part of it. For this purpose I send 
you by this post a section of my work Avbicb I be" 
you 11 look over and give me your corrections 
with respect to the matter in the first place and 
by the way with respect to the language and the 
stile which I shall in several places correct, as 
It certanily rerpiires. You will perceive that I 
have decided many controversies whicli you are 
a much better judge of than I am, and I expect 
your opinion without reserve. You will find 
perhaps some new doctrines for wliieb I crave no 
niercy tho dbey might appear better if I ivas by 
to give my reasons and explanations but 1 shall 
cei tainly endeaAmir to make the best use I can of 
your apimoii.’ 

fortaiSr^ '' 

‘I both that yon have little leisure 

and pat it is not proper to hurry suoli a business 
blit I cannot noiv help it and must trust to your 
quickness ot parts in doing the Inkiness in a short 
time and to jmnr friendship for me in finding that 
time. The Post Office have been so kind'' as to 
tmnsinit the printed jmpere but ivould not take 
this letter along with them, and therefore it is that 
they come separately. I am this day to pay my 
last duty to Dayid Hume and you may belieye w2 
great concent By Dr Black's nonchalance there 
has been no dissection so that I can tell your 

^8^’ ® concerning his 


The letter is dated Edinburgh, 29lb Aimii-^t 
1776. ^ ^ 

David Hume in bis time ^yas a terror to wortli y 
souls. The Bishop of Down and Connor (Dr 
James Trail) writes to Dr .Hunter : 


_ Oullmi signs himself ‘with great aifection,’ and 
adds, ,a a postscript, ‘Upon further inquiry I 
believe 1 have, blamed Dr. Black unjustly^" 


aboye.' 


in the 


DKiE SiE borne Days ago I took the Liberty to 
write a Letter of a. very delicate Nature to llr. 
Hume. . . . Now since that Letter was written, I 
find eiery Day, almost every Hour, new Proofs 
how necessary it was to make Use of every Method 
to prevent Mr. Hume’s eoiiiiiig into this “Conutrv. 
His Oliaracter as a Philosopher is an object of 
umvemal Disgust not to say Detestation in tliis 
Country; & his historical Cliaracter, especially 
where Ireland & the Stewarts are concerned, iV 
excessively disliked. It is become therefore nii 
object of Importance both to Iiimself & to this 
Family (the Earl of Hertford’.?) that he set nut a 
Foot in this Kingdom. If he knows any Thing of 
the World, & if he reflects but a single moment, 1 
think iny Letter must infallibly determine him to 
remain in England. But it has been so customary 
a Thing with him to dissent from all established 
opinions & to oppose the Common Belief of Man- 
Idiid, that possibly in the present Case be may not 
be struck w’itli any Idea of Impropriety. In gejieral 
indeed bis Theory is of such a Nature as "cannot, 
possibly be put in .Practice; liowcver, tliere is 
alwaj%s Reason to apprehend Imjiroprietv in Prac- 
tice from a Man ivlio affects an universal Siii"u]arity 
in Sentiment & opinion. This has ajipeared t'u 
me in so .strung a Liglit,’ &c. The long back- 
iianded attack continues for many lines. At last 
we reaeli an appeal to Dr Hunter, wbicb shows him 
to have been David Hume’s intimate friend: ‘1 
must therefore )ieg of you to seize the fii’st Moment 
in your Poiver of talking Avitb, Mr. Hume ; if by 
any accident be has not received the Letter wliii*b I 
wrote to him . , . it will be proper to give liin/tlie 
copy winch I inclose to you ; & if the Letter does 
not absolutely determine him, you must use all the 
Arguments in your Power to prevail upon him. In 
short lie must not come here ; I am sure my Lord 
himsel (Lord Hertford) sees tlie insuperable oluec- 
tion ; & therefor I tlie more chearfully undertake 
tlie Task, that my Lord may not, in Contradiction 
to all lus Feelings lor Mr. Hume, be at last reduced 
to the disagreable Necessity of laying an ab. 9 olute 
Embargo upon him and his Pliilosophy. I am well 
persuuded that Mr. Hume will not require anv sort 
of aigumeut to be u.sed with him to induce him U, 
mve my Lord ; all I wish is only that he may see 

rjofblLwT.fTT^'®’’^’ Understanding 

Sr T to shew 

im tins Letter, you are at full Liberty to do it.’ 

176^ “i f November l-i, 

T ^ Hertford was at that time Lord- 

Sr b , 1 to Paris, 

as Hertford s temporary successor or dianjd 
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fe//afm' at tlie British Embassy. This egregious 
elfusion ends with a postscript : 

‘ My Lord desires that this Letter may not be 
shewn to any Person whatsoever ; he thinks that 
nothing hut extream Necessity would justify its 
being sliewui to Mr. Iluine. The Copy I inclose 
had likewise better be destroyed, if Mr. Hume has 
already received the Original.’ 

The letter does not api:)ear to have been shown to 
Hume, who in January 1766 arrived in London, 
convoying in his train the sensitive Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Hume did not go to Ireland, sf^lendid 
as his position there would have been, for he v^as 
aware of the absurd prejudice against Scots then 
prevalent in that country. Lord Hertford had at 
first proposed to appoint him Secretary in Ireland 
in conjiiuction with Lord Beauchamp. Hume’s 
salary was to have been two thousand pounds per 
annum, which he calls ‘ a splendid fortune.’ We 
have no means of ascertaining whether Hunter had 
any sliare in dissuading him by word of mouth 
from going to Dublin. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the Hunter- 
Baillie manuscripts is a series of five letters 
from the pen of William Hunter’s colleague and 
famous coinpatriotj Tobias Smollett. The bond be- 
tween Sinollett and the brothers Hunter was of the 
closest. He was accused of having written for John 
Hunter everything that appeared in the latter’s 
name. His part in William Hunter’s Comment 
tavies, is well known. These ceased to appear 
in 1764, and are written in a style of increasing 
acerbity. ‘ Perhaps,’ as Dr Hingstun Fox remarks, 
* the sliarpest arrows were barbed by tlie author of 
FevegmiG PkMe? 

In 1762 Smollett penned a manly and pathetic 
lieggiug letter to William Hunter. ‘I Iiave been 
hedging and lurcljing these Six weeks,’ he says, ‘in 
expectation. <4 that cursed Shiyi from Jamaica,’ 
where Mrs Smollett owned a small property. The 
ship liad ‘at last arrived -without Letter or Remit- 
tance. I am at present,’ he continues, ‘ in absolute 
necessity of eight or ten pieces, without which I can 
no longer answer the occasions of my Family. This 
Declaration is by God himself ! like Avormwood 
& Brimstone to me : and were myself alone con- 
cerned, I would rather ]')erish than have Recourse to 
.such beggarly solli citation for heaven’s Sake, do 
not look upon me as one of those Sneaking Rascals 
who can stoop to subsist 'upon what they can 
borrow, without shame, Remorse, or purpose of 
repayment. I am an unfortunate Dog whose Pride 
Pi'ovidence thinks proper to punisli with the Tor- 
tures of incessant Mortification : & I resent my Lot 
accori-lingly.’ 

Hunter sent him fifty pounds ; and at the foot of 
a letter from Bath, vividly descriptive of ill-health 
and regimen, Smollett formally promises repayment. 
His small, neat writing is in great contrast with 
Hunter’s fine and bold endorsement on the verso of 
tlie letter, dated May 13, 1766, four years after its 
receipt : ‘ In case of my death I desire my Execu- 


tors will not make any demand upon Dr Smollett, 
because I sent the money to him as a present, never 
meaning to take it again.’ 

This generous endorsement was penned when 
Smollett had returned temporarily from the south 
of Europe, whither he and his wife had gone 
broken-hearted after their only cliild’a death. 
Often, had the grim, satiric genius been wont to 
give over his task, and ‘to betake me’— the wa)rds 
are Smollett’s — ‘to a game of roin pis with Betty.’ 
Elixabeth Smollett died at the age of fifteen in April 
1763, and her father wms never the same man 
again. The stricken parents left England, wdiero 
every scene and object liad become to them piaiu- 
fully reminiscent of the child. On 14th June 1763 
Smollett writes a touching farewell to Dr Hunter ; 

‘Dear Doctor — In case I should not have the 
Pleasure of taking my Leave of you b}' word of 
mouth, I seiy.e this opportunity of thauking 3^011 for 
the manifold Instances of your Friendship which 
I have received; Instances which I shall ever re- 
member with the strongest emotions of Gratitude, 
Esteem & Affection. Should I never return, 1 
hope I shall leave effects sufficient to discharge all 
the Debts I ha%^e contracted. I am now ambitious 
of nothing so mucb, as of dying with the Character 
of ail honest man. Such is the Tenderness of my 
nature enervated by ill Ilealtli & misfortune that I 
cannot well stand the shock of parting from my 
best Friends. ... I lieartily pray God you may 
proceed in the Path you are in to wealth and 
Honour, that you may enjoys every spiecies of 
IIapp>iness, and continue to do Honour to your 
Country as well as to your iiartieiilar Friends, in 
the number of whom I Hatter myself y'ou will 
admit, Dear Sir, Your much obliged humlile aerv^, 

‘T*^ Smollett.’ 

In a postscript he alludes to the coolness then 
existing between tlie brothers Hunter, who were 
not really reconciled until John came to nurse 
William on his deathbed : 

‘ D^'- Hunter, I cannot help expressing an eager 
Desire that your Brother’s future Conduct may 
entitle him to a revival of those favourable senti- 
ments in you, which he has indiscreetly Forfeited.’ 

Smollett’s head(piartei‘s were Nice, which he may 
be said to have discovered. He is called by Leslie 
Stephen ‘ the pioneer of the Riviera,’ for which he 
foresaw’- a great future. The following clmr/icteristio 
letter is not included in Smollett’s TrmeU (1766), a 
wmrk of much learning and observation, addressed 
in great part to a doctor, prohalily William Hunter. 
The letter ,was written, as null appear, before 
Sinollett had travelled in Italy, where Sterne met 
him and unkindly dubbed him ‘ Smel fungus’ r - ■ ' 

‘Dear Siii—I received yoiu' last Favour at 
Boulogne when I was upon the wing to the south- 
w'ard, and deferred answering it, iiiitill I should be 
able to say something satisfactory 0 ! the. place whe^^^^ 
I might the ^Yinter. I was induced to visit 
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Montpellier hj sundry considerations, tlio’ it is 
about t\Yelve Leagues out of tbe Hoad to xsice. I 
expected iny baggage at Cette which is the Port of 
Montpellier. I wished to see the antiquities of 
Nisines, which gai^e me incredible pleasure ; and I 
hoped that the air of Montpellier would agree with 
niy Constitution, so as to save me the Trouble and 
expense of a long Journey to the Banks of the Var. 
I found the Place very agreeable, and met with 
some Families of English People with whom I 
could have passed my Time in a very sociable way ; 
but in a few days after I arrived, tbe weather broke 
up : it rained incessantly a whole week ; and this 
change of the atmosphere relaxerl me to such a 
degree that all my complaints returned together 
with a most uucornfortabie dejection of s]nrils. I. 
had the advice of one Dr. Fitzmorricc an honest 
irish Physician, of the Place ; and I consulted T)r. 
Fises the Boerhaavc of Montpollicr, who is an old 
Soixlid Scoundrel, and an old woman into the 
Bargai,n. I sent liim my Case in Latin, wliich he 
answered in French. The Correspondence l)etwccn 
ns was diverting enongli, if ever I retiuai to 
England, you shall see the original Papers. Tiio’ I 
expressly assured him that I never discharged 
anything like matter from the Lungs, lie insisted 
upon it that I had Tubercles which were sup- 
puratecL he prescrihed. Bouillons of Land Tortoize, 
for a fortnight, opiates at night and then a course 
of Goats milk ; Imt, not a word of Exercise, I 
found he liad a set of Phrases and Prescriptions 
which he applied to all Cases indeseriminately for 
when I arrived at Nice Mr, ji\.ra,yne an English 
Gentleman (now dead) shewed me a Paper of 
Directions written hy Fises, in exactly the same 
words wliich he had used to me. 

‘Finding the air of ]\rontpellier too sharp for my 
Constitution, & the place too expensive for my 
Fiunaiices, .1 set out for Nice on the thirteenth of 
November and here 1 arrived on the twenty third. 
As I take it for granted you lia.ve seen iiiy Letter to 
Dr. Macaulay, I need not repeat what I have said 
to him with respect to my sitnation, I liave now 
resided above two months in the place & ilnd myself 
Burpriaingly recovered as to the asthmatic Disorder, 
the little hectic Fever and loAvness of spirits. All 
these are gone. I eat heartily. I sleep sound, 
almost without interruption from the cough which 
is much diminished, as well as the spitting : but 
still the Tabes cohti lines, I grow thinner & 
11} inner ; but, I am not without liope of recruiting 
in the spring. Indeed, here is spring & even 
summer all the year. Hoses, Jonquil Is, .'Ranuncnlas 
Anemoiiies flower all the year ; and in about 
three weeks, the oranges, Lemons, Citrons & Ber- 
g.'Urtots will begin to be gathered. Nice is a narrow 
Tau'ii wedged in between a high mountain dc the 
Elver Taglion which washes the walls on one side 
and falls into the Mediterranean at the Distance of 
ten yards from the coimer of one of the Bastions, 
This River at present puts me in mind of a Scotch 
’ ’Brook divided into several small streamlets branding 


over a broad Bed of Pebbles : but after sudden; 
storms it sw^ells to a very formidable stream ; &. 
ill the year 1744, many hundreds of the french & 
Savoyards were drowned in it, after having l>een 
repulsed in an attack made upon the Piedmontese 
Intrenchments within a short mile of Nice, The 
assailants lost five thousand men upon that occasion. 
The Maritime Alps begin about half a mile frona 
the land Gate of Mce, and form a most deliglitfull 
amphitheatre extending about a leage [aVc] all 
around the City. The mountains are covered with 
olives to the very tops, and these trees are green all 
the winter. The Eye is iiichanted by a vast number 
of white Cassines or Houses rising through tbe 
Trees, and each of these Cassines has a Garden vdth 
Groves of Oranges &c loaded with Fruit. Some of 
these Houses are magnificent : but the great.er ])art 
belong to Farmers and Citizens & look innch better 
at a Distance than near at hand. Among them, 
also are two Convents standing in a most imperial 
situation ; & divers old fortified Castles wliicli add 
greatly to the Beauty of the Prospect. When the 
wind blows from the mountains (which at a distance 
are now covered with snow) the air is sharp on tlu^ 
land side of the Town, & I have seen the pools 
covered with ice : but, on that part of the Hamparl 
which faces the Mediterranean, you enjoy Smumer 
all the year. While the wind blows from Ihe 
mountains, the weatlier is always fair ; because in- 
deed, there is no room for a collection of Clouds & 
vapours between tbe mountains & the sea, & those 
mountains are so high, that ihe Clouds from Pied- 
mont are detained on the other side. It rains only 
vhen the south wind blows tbe vapours of tlie 
Mcditerriineau against the Nice side of these moun- 
tains ; & this is so seldom the case that we have: 
often clear skies without the least S])ot or Blemisl? 
for six weeks, two & even three months successively. 
Even in the severest weather at Nice very few 
People use Fires in their Chambers, & most of tlie 
Houses in Town, have no Glass in their windows.. 
In such an equal & benign Climate, I apprehend., 
the Perspiration must be equally and ha}q:uly per- 
hnaned ; & to this Guise I chi oily ascribe tbe free 
Respiration which I and many other a.sthuiatio' 
people enjoy in this place ; for, here are some 
Persons wlio live comfortahlj" and breathe freely 
after having found even the climates of Languedoc 
and Provence intolerable. At Villafranca wbicli is 
on the other side of the mountain about two miles 
from lienee, the air is still more mild than at Nice, 
because that mountain defends it intirely from the 
North & East ; })nt then the Place is so confined 
that, there is no room for Exercise. We lie right 
opposite to Algiers, & (I am told) can see the 
Island of Corsica, when the sky is very clear, Our 
Situation is in the Bottom of a Deliglitfull Bay, 
Avithiii thirty leagues of Marseille.^ on one hand, & 
of Genoa on the other : we are at the same distance 
from Turin. We can go from hence in a Felucca to 
Leghorn, in four and twenty hours ; & I own I am 
.strongly tempted to make a short Tour of Florence^ 
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Rome and Naples, wliicli I tliink I can iinisli in one 
moiitln With this View I am at present giving my 
^vhole aUention to the Italian Language which I 
tliinlv I shall he able to speak tolerably in six 
niontliS. All the People of Condition here speak 
lialian which is used in ail Pulpits & in all 
tlie Courts of Justice; but the Language of ■ the 
Country is the old proven cal, which is improperly 
called Patois : ioT patois ixieans no more than the 
vulgar Dialect of any Language ; whereas this is an 
original of itself. It is indeed the Language wliicli 
rose upon the Ruins of the Latin, & was spoke 
l)y 11)6 Inhabitants of Italy, Spain, & France, Ixifore 
each of tliese nations relxiied it: into the Language 
which is now spoicen in eacli of those Countries. 

CTf your Sister is with you still, pray oOer her 
my mo.st respectfull Comp^*" & those oF my wife who 
is in good health & spirits Sc sends her host Respects 
to YOU. Also remember me kindly to Jock, to 
])’’"• Macaulay, Pitcairn, Dickson & all my worthy 
friends ; and allow me to be with niialteralle 
Truth, Esteem & affection, Dear Doctor Your much 
olxbged humble servant, Smollett. 

‘Nice Febi / ( J 1764 

'Dr. Dr. I forgot to mention that the scurvy is 
not known in this country ; & all the People have 
the whitest and tlie soundest Teeth that ever I saw. 
I wish T could send you a Head ; hut, I am ai'inid I 
shall find no opport. unity. That there is something 
in the Climate which attenuates the Blood would 
a])pear from the ctisa of some of our [here more than 
a liiie is erjised]~--Adieu. 

vrent last week to see the remains of Ccmeleou 
an old Roman City on a Hill about two miles to 
tlie nortlnvard of Nice. I found the Ruins of an 
x\mphithc‘atre which was not large. The Arena is 
intire, with some of the stops, & two or three G-ate- 
W{i,,Ys arched : hut I he Colninns Facade are iutirely 
destroyed. A great many medals (gedd, silver & 
copper) have been found in the neigh lioiuhood, 
together with Sepulchral & other Inscriptions & 
there is an old Temple now converted into a 
Peasant’s House. The Portico is taken away. The 
arcades are built up with Rubble, Tlie Peasant 
with his Family of nasty Brats live like so many 
Rats immediately under the Roof ; & the space 
below serves for a stable, in whicli I found a starved 
Ox, a Jack ass & a Ile-goat — I mention thivS assem- 
blage, becaiLse in passing thro Burgunrly I saw three 
Animals of the same species drawing a Plough very 
peaceably together— Here is no Learning, nor Taste 
of any kind all is gothic pride, Ignorance & Super- 
stitiond : ■ 


Smollett returned to England in 1765, and 
enjoyed slightly Ixettcr health for a time. He 
went again to Italy in 1769, and died near Leghorn 
in 1771, being long survived by William Hunter, to 
whom he penned the following remarkable letter, 
dated Bath, 24th February 17G7 : 

'Dear Sir — I would rather he found guilty of 
Intrusion than be suspected of Ingratitude, & there- 
fore I trouble you with tliis Intimation as in Duty 
bound, that you may know I am still crawling lUi 
the face of the Earth, & that I am even in a caiidi- 
tioB to ciuwl on all four as the use of my right hand 
is in soine ineasiire restored. . . . About three niontlis 
ago, I was vcril}" persuaded that the cursed, ulcer ou 
my Forearm was become cancerous ; & that the- 
sore was a Judgement of God upon mo for the 
ridiculous use I had made of that wretched member, 
in writing such a Heap of absurdities in the course 
of my authorial Probation. At present the part is 
skinned over, but looks very shabby and leprous, & 
tlie Lord knows how vsoon it may break out again. 
jMeanw'hile, I can sit without agony, and sleep, 
without an opiate ; & I am very ready to compound 
with Providence for the Priviierlgc of these hapopy 
Exemptions. After all, it is a long time, since I 
had any otlicr than negative Enjo^^ments, & indeed 
I Imve almost forgot what positive Pleasure is. I 
am alrno.st .stupeiied with ill Health, Loss of 
memory, confinement & solitude ; & J believe in 
my Conscience,, the Circulation would have stopped 
of itself, if it Vvas not every now and then stimulated 
l)y the sting.s of my Grub Bti'eot Friends, who- 
attack me in the pnidic Papers. Sornetiines I am 
baited ns a Dunce, then a ministerial Hireling, then 
a Jacolnte, then a rancorous Ivnave, then a Liar,- 
Quack & assassin — a Dunce I partly believe myself 
to be ; but as to the otlufr Epithets, T liumbly con- 
cieve [m-] they are misajxplied : for, even Mr. 
Rceretary Conway himself, ivill never be able to 
persuade me, either that T am a Jacobite, or that I 
ever exhibited the outward Signs & Symptoms of 
iliat Infection. Long Life to those great I^Ien ! & I 
pray God they may hecoiuo Saints in TTeaveii, For 
my Part, even after th.eir Canonization, I shall 
rather than trouble, them on their Thrones of 
Beatification, address my Prayers to the spirit of 
honest George Macaulay who I know will do me all 
the service in his power, notwithstanding tlie Dis- 
crepancy betwixt my notions of Government Si 
those of his learned Spowse, . . . Pray excuse this ■ 
nonsense as a Thing of course from Dear Doctor,.' 
Your much obliged bumble Servt, 

Smollett.’ 
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LTHE A stared at tlie officer for a few 
seconds in slieer blank am azement. 
Then she remembered where she 
stood j in the street of a Bussian city, 
and a dozen stories of the arbitrary 
powers of police and military flashed 
to her mind. She glanced round to the spot where 
her late companions had stood. Both liad vanished. 
The draslihy stood there, with the pony nosing 
tlie flags before him, hut Bussian workman and 
drosliJcy-dviviiY had . disappeared. The latter had 
preferred to ahandon his carriage and horse, his 
whole worldly property, rather than draw atten- 
tion to himself by attempting to drive away. 

This significant fact showed Althea in a very 
illuminating fashion the danger in which she was 
placed. She turned again to speak to the oiflcer, 
but he was now busy giving sharp orders to his 
men. The wall against which the captives were 
herded was about xiine feet high, the wall of a 
courtyard beside the street. In the centre of the 
wall was a small door, and in a trice the Cossacks 
burst the latter open and drove their captives into 
the courtyard, Althea was forced to go with them. 
The officer motioned to her to follow the little 
-crowd of miserable creatures, and when she hesi- 
tated, a huge and very riiffianly-lookhig Cossack 
.advanced upon her to seize her and thrust her 
through the doorway. Bather than suffer this 
indignity she followed her companions in inisfor- 
tuue, and found herself in a flagged space, some 
thirty feet square, belougiiig to a large house. But 
tlie latter seemed untenanted j the windows were 
dirty and curtainless, and no one came to see what 
.this intrusion meant. 

The prisoners were driven into a corner of the 
yard, Althea among them. * What can I do ? ’ she 
thought, ‘I must get a message to my father in 
some fashion or another.^ She looked out at the 
avenue through the open door, and the next in- 
stant gave a great gasp of relief and thankfulness. 
A gigantic figure bent to the low doorway and 
moved swiftly into the courtyard, followed by a 
companion. The next moment Serge Pavloff and 
Lance Golquhoun stood by her side, their faces filled 
with eager and anxious inquiry. 

^ All ! ’ said Pavloff, ‘ you have taken refuge here. 
How glad I am to see that you are safe ! ’ 

, ® Thank God we met your droshhj-dvivev ! ’ cried 

Lance. 

‘It is indeed you, Prince,’ murmured a quiet 
yoice behind tliein ; ‘ it is some time since we met, 
but I thought I could not be deceived. I have not 
forgotten our jileasant days at KieftV 

The two men turned to see the thin face and 
■dark, glittering eye.s of the Cossack officer at their 
^Ibow, 


‘ You, Kozli tine ! ’ cried Pavloff. ‘Then it is to 
you our thanks are due for protecting this lady.’ 

‘ I grieve to say it is not as you suppose,’ replied 
Kozlitine, with a malicious smile on his thin lips: 
‘this lady is my prisoner, I have been compelled 
to place her under arrest.’ 

‘Prisoner! Arrest!’ thundered Lance. ‘What 
do you mean? How dare you use such words in 
connection with this lady V 

But Pavloff had not joined in this outburst. Bis 
face went very pale, and he looked keenly at the 
Cossack, and anxiously tugged at his long moustache. 

‘ Surely, Kozlitine,’ said he very quickly, ‘ there is 
some great mistake here,’ 

‘None, my dear Prince; none at all,’ he replii^d, 

‘ I ordered one of my men to shoot a rascal making 
seditious speeches and craving a revolutionary flag, 
and this lady interfered and protected him.’ 

‘ It was a child,’ cried Althea, ‘a tiny little fellow. 
How could I look on quietly and see him killed ?’ 
In a dozen swift words she poured out the story, 
and Lance listened with growing excitement. 

‘ Of course you could not help interfering, Miss 
Locke,’ he cried ; ‘it would have been sheer murder.’ 

But tlie Bussian said uothing for a moment. Tlie 
look of uneasiness deepened; his face became set like 
a mask. Then he turned to his compatriot. 

‘ You must remember, Kozlitine,’ he said, ‘ that 
this lady is a foreigner and is absolutely unused 
to our methods of maintaining order. Under the 
circumstances, she acted as she would have done at 
home in her own country. I am sure you will not 
wish to inconvenience a lady and a stranger for 
following so natural and womanly an impulse.’ 

The mocking smile on Kozlitine’s lips deepened. 

‘An excellent speech for the .defence. Prince 
Serge,’ he replied ; ‘but you must reserve it for the 
proper tribunal. For my part, I have nothing to 
do but to hand this lady over to the authorities 
and make my report.’ 

‘Will you permit her to accompany us on con- 
dition that you receive the most positive assurama? 
that she will appear and ans’sver to any charge yon 
may bring against her ? ’ 

‘No, I won’t,’ said the Cossack cnrtly. 

‘ What, then, do you intend to do ? ’ 

‘I shall lodge this batch inside the military 
prison ; ’ and he turned away carelessly, as if lie 
had nothing further to say. 

Lance was about to break out into furious speech, 
when he was silenced by a look and gesture from 
Pavloff, both so full of fierce anxiety that the words 
w’ere checked on the young Scotsman’s lips. For 
his part, Lance could not understand the quiet, sub- 
missive line which Pavloff had taken. ‘ Is it pos- 
sible that be ds afraid of this popinjay and his 
ruffians?’ thought Lance. ‘It looks uncomznonly 
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like it.’ To the fiery young Scot it was tfie, hardest 
tiling in the world to hold liis temper under com- 
maiidj and not force a way for Althea through 
them all and hear her ofl The idea of throwing 
lier into prison for a simple act of humanity made 
his l)lood boil, and to him Pavloffs beliavioiir | 
seemed little sliort of pusillanimous. Why had ; 
he not laughed Koislitine’s tyrannous order to the 
winds and thrust him aside? Lance turned and 
was aliout to speak to Althea, wlien the Russian 
gripped his arm and drew him, almost by main 
force, two or three yards aside. 

‘Do not speak to Miss Locke, Colqiihoun,’ he 
nuirmured. ‘If you do you will only play Kozli- 
tiue’s game. He is seeking the smallest pretence 
to dap us under arrest as well, and then how are 
we to assist her ? ’ 

‘Us — under arrest?’ repeated Lance, knitting 
his brows and wondering whether or not PavlofT 
had lost his reason. ‘ What could he arrest us 
for ? ’ 

‘ He could arrest you for nothing at all,’ replied 
tlie Prince grimly, ‘and make np a charge after- 
wards. But I have strong friends, and he looks for 
soiiie shadow of excuse before seizing upon me. He 
would find his reason at once if we even spoke to 
a ju'isoner whom lie has placed under arrest. Koz- 
litine is an acquaintance of mine, but we are no 
friends.’ 

‘ Look here, Pavloff,’ said Lance. ‘Are you mad, 
or is this country mad ? You speak as if Miss 
Locke stood ill some danger.’ 

The Russian’s nostrils dilated, and liis eyes shone 
like blue steel in his white face. 

‘ Danger ! ’ he whispered in a voice which went 
to Lance’s heart. ‘Yes, she is in such frightful 
danger as she lias never stood in before, and as I 
pray God slie may never stand in again. Colqithoun, 
she must never enter that prison.’ 

‘ What do you fear for her ? ’ said Lance. 

The Russian drew a deep breatli. ‘ Everything,’ 
he said. ‘You do not know what a military prison 
means in Paissia. And Kozlltiiie is a man of the 
worst character. If w-e anger him he will put a 
hundred vile indignities upon her.’ 

Lance gazed upon liis companion in stupefaction. 
But the Prince went on quickly, 

‘ Listen, Here is our only chance. I arn armed. 

1 have carried a revolver for some time — ever since 
the strikers threatened an attack on our works. 
Plere we have Kozlitine and three Cossacks. I 
shall attack them. On no account are you to help 
mo. I shall shoot Kozlitine and one Cossack easily 
enough by surprise, and then fling myself upon the 
other two. Your share is to lead Miss Locke away 
at once and secure her safety,’ 

‘ But then her father, the American consul, the 
British consul?’ said Lance, beginning to enumerate 
authorities whose aid might be invoked. 

‘ Useless, useless !’ said Pavloff, cutting in abruptly. 

‘ There is a revolution raging in the city ; the 
military are alLpowerful ; the ordinary machinery 


of life is out of gear. Do you not see? Silence! 
He is coming.’ 

But Kozlitine did not speak to them. He passed 
them without a glance and went on to give orders 
to his men. Three troopers only had remained 
with him ; the rest had galloped far down the 
avenue, pursuing the flying crowd. The three 
Cossacks were posted before the outer door, and 
about a yard away from it. . 

‘Now!’ niurmured the Prince in. a deep, quiet 
voice. ‘ Now is nty chance ! Leave this to niCj 
Colquhoim. Your duty is to secure her safety.’ 

He moved a little, in order to secure the cover 
of Lance’s liroad slioulders, and slip>ped liis hand 
into an inner pocket. But the revolver wms never 
drawn. A far more terrible intervention was at 
hand, an intervention unknown except in countries 
where misery is goaded into the most savage form 
of reprisal. A laugh rang out above their heads— 
a liarsh, cackling laugh. They looked np and saw 
the head and shoulders of a man tliriist over the 
courtyard ■wall, near the closed door. His broad,, 
white, bloodless face surrounded by a tangled nieass’ 
of filthy hair, and the look of ferocious hatred 
with which he sixrveyed tlie soldiers just below, 
marked him as a striker, an insurgent, a revolu- 
tionist. He grinned maliciously^ into the upturned', 
faces of the soldiery and swung up bis riglit liaiKh. 
In it he held a small metal sphere ; it looked tO' 
Lance like a large cricket-ball. 

‘A bombl’ roared Pavloff and made a leap like- 
a stag. Lance folio w'ed on the bound, and both-, 
iiieii flung themselves in front of Althea. The 
Cossacks whirled up their rifles ; Kozlitine tugged' 
at his revolver. Too late, too late ! With a wolfish 
liowd the striker filing his frightful missile, and 
hurled himself backwards. Tlie bomb fell at the 
very feet of the troopers and exploded with a fear- 
ful report. The concussion was treniendous. AH' 
were flung to the ground headlong. Lance felt 
something strike his head, but pulled himself 
together in a moment, and reeled dizzily to liis 
feet. Pavloff' was already up, and tlie two men 
raised Althea. She had been entirely protected 
by their bodies, but was faint for the moment 
from the feaidul shock. 

‘We must carry her,’ cried Lance. 

‘Yes,’ said the Russian, ‘here is our chance of 
escape.’.' ■ ■ 

‘ No, no ; I can walk very well,’ said Althea ; and 
all three went forward. 

Tliey shot a glance round the courtyard, then, 
averted their eyes. Kozlitine and his Cossacks 
were no longer to be feared. Standing in the very 
heart of the explosion, their bodies had been torn 
almost to pieces, and several of the prisoners had . 
shared their fate. Those who could move were 
already beginning to scramble into the avenue, and 
the two men went quickly out %vith Althea between 
them. 

‘ Ah I ’ cried Pavloff, ‘ the Good !, Bring 

Miss Locke forward, Colquhoim.’ ‘ 
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Up to tlie iiionient of the e.\plosioii tlie gooJj 
quiet little droshky horse had stood like a statue, 
now and again piickitig an ear as if to ask when 
his master would come hack. Now it was rearing 
and plunging with fright; but Pavlolf ran forward, 
sciz.ed its bridle, and (piieted it. He sprang to the 
■driver’s seat and seiijed the reins. 

* In with you ! ’ he snajqjed ; and Lance helped 
Althea to the seat. He jvini]3ed in after her, and 
viway went the droshtg at treineiidons S])eed, Pavlolf 
urging the swift little beast on with voice and 
whip. Two or three shar]) turns were taken, and 
then tlie Pihice checked tiie furious speed to a 
brisk trot, which soon carried them into a t|uarier 
where the streets were 

*I believe we have got clean off, Miss Locke,’ 
said Lance, turning to his conipaniun. ITp to this 
inomeut he had been watching for signs of pursuit, 
and the left part of his face had been hidden from 
her. He had felt something strike his head, but 
had thought no more of it. The truth was that Inj 
had had a wonderful escape from death. A jagged 
piece of steel from the Hying bomb had scored Ids 
skull clean across, and the wound was Weeding 
freely, LLis hair was matted with gore ; the left 
side of his face w'as almost hidden under a liorrible 
mask of crimson. But in the tremendous excite- 
ment of the moment he knew nothing wdiatever 
of it, felt nothing of the around, nothing of the 
iiowing blood. 

He turned las head and saw that Althea was 
rapidly becoming herself once more, her colour 
returning, her h.eaving breast less troubled as she 
drew anure trancpiil breatlis. She looked towards 
him ’with a faint smile playing about her mouth; 
hut at sight of tlie grisly apparition lie presented, 
the smile froze upon her lips, the colour fled, 
leaving her lovely face a deathly white, in ■which 
great shining eyes showed the extremity of horror 
and -dismay. Shaken as she wais by the dreadful 
things she had seen, fcliis seemed to Althea ‘tlie 
most terrible stroke of all. Lance was bleeding 
to deatli beside her. 

LUi 1’ she said in a low, gasping voice, ‘you 
are hurt. Ihm are dreadfully woumled. Oh, 
what can I do? What can I do? Let me see 
the place?’ 

Lance looked wonderingly into her beautiful 

■ eyes, his heart beating furiously in his breast. He 
could scarcely breathe iu his rapture of wonder and 
awed delight Althea was bending towards him 
with all her soul iir her face, and her secret Avas 
li secret no longer. In some swift, inscrutable 
fashion,' Lance knew that this was no luejn burst 

■ of womanly sympathy ; it was tlie passion of anxiety 
which a tmnan feels for the safety of the man she 
loA^es. ^ 

f Anr I hurt?’ he said stumblingly. ‘I did not 
know it. It can only be a scratch.’ 

The droshhj drew up with a jerk. Miere we 
,.are,^ said the Prince from the driving -seat. ‘I 
i have brought you to my house. It is safer than 


the hotel. Too many prying eyes there. l Avill 
despatch a niessengev to fetch Mr Locke.’ 

The door opened and a couple of servants appeared 
on the threshold. 

‘ Will you j)leas6 take Miss Locke inside, Col- 
qulioiui, and then come hack to me ?’ said PavlolL 

Lance, inuriuuriiig assurances that his hurt Avas 
trilling, led Althea into tlie house, and came back 
to the dros/t%, Avhere, to his surprise, Pa vloff still 
sat immOAWe on tlie driving-seat. Lance glanced 
up at tlie Russian and started. The. Prince’s face 
Avas one uniform, horrible shade of gray. His lips 
were set as tliose of a man Aviio sternly represses 
a groan of agony. 

A\diat ’s wrong, Ikivlolf H 

The Russian turned his eyes slowly upon Lance. 
‘Would you mind giving my man a hand to get mo 
into the house, Colquhoun ? ’ 

‘You Avere hit ! ’ cried Lance in horror. 

‘Badly,’ said the Prince. ‘I am bleeding inter- 
nally. I think I am already partly paralysed. I 
camiot move.’ 

Two hours later Althea, her father, and Lance 
\^’ere gathered iu the dining-room of Pavloifs house. 
Mr Locke liad only recently arriv^ed, and was detail- 
ing in a low voice the arrangements Avhiidi he had 
])oen successfully making for their instant departure, 
u'lien the door opeued and a message Avas brought 
in. Tlie Prince wislied to see Althea. She Aveiit 
at once, and AVas conducted to a large room where 
Pavioif was lying on a simple bed. The room smelt 
faintly of the drugs Avliich the doctors had been 
using for the mortally wounded man, and avus 
very quiet. An elderly Avomaii, once PaAioifs 
nurse, now' his liousekeepeiv sat on the other side 
of the bed and watclied lier jiatient Avith eyes full 
of dumb sorrow. As Althea came in she roise and 
Avent into a room beyond. The gill swift-ly crasser] 
the room and stood beside the Prince. He smileti 
faintly at her, and she Lent over him and raised the 
hand he could not raise hi inself. 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘ I cannot tell you Iioaa^ grieved I 
am to see you lying here. You tiling yom'self before 
me; that piece of shell Avould have struck me had 
you not sacrificed yourself.’ The tears welled up 
ill her eyes and fell slowly. 

The Prince moved his niagnilicent blonde he;i,d 
a little as it lay on the Avhite pillow, and smiled. 
‘A sacrifice gladly, most gladly offered,’ he said in 
a low voice. ‘ Believe me, Miss Locke, I am not 
unwilling to die. In truth, I ha\e nothing to live 
for. I had hoped to do something for Russia, to 
raise a few of her workers from the horrible slough 
where they lirm a life loAver than that of the beasts; 
but I am a ruined man, and these hopes are 
destroyed.’ He paused for a moment, and a look 
of deep affection came into his big, bright eyes, 
lie went on in a still lower Amice. ‘I had other 
hopes too, ]!^Iiss I^ocke. I have never mentioned 
them, and I know now that they were vain. We 
who are dying gain strange glim|)ses into the soul 
of things ; the scales fall aAvay ; we know as Ave are 
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ikBown. Pardou me if X tell you that I have loved 
you deeply and truly. I do not ask you if you 
iiave cared for me, for I know that you do not.’ 

‘ I iia\^e .liked you and trusted you from the lirst,’ 
.murmured Althea. ‘ You are a true, brave luand 

A beautifur smile flashed across the wdiite face. 
*It is good to hear you say that,’ murnuired Pavloff j 
' but you do not love me, and that, too, is good. It 
rejoices me that I, a broken, dying man, do not 
carry your heart with .me into iny grave. The 
thought vvoiild double my agony.’ 

The supreme unselfish ness of this noble soul, 
whose eyes were already glazing with the fllins of 
death, stirred Althea’s soul into a tumult of emo- 
tion. She bent over him with quivering lips, 
unable to speak, lie looked up, and she read in 
Ids eyes rill unspoken request. In answer, slie bent 
still lower and laid lier lips on his. A look of 


supreme joy Hashed across the face of the dying 
man, then his head sank lower on the pillow, and 
a swift, sudden change passed over his features. 
Althea cried out in alarm, and the nurse ran 
quickly to the bedside ; but for the Prince the 
hour had struck, and somewhere in lliissia another 
stepped to the headship uf the House of Pavlolh 

Late that evening the Yieruia express rushed 
westwards from Odessa through the soft summer 
twilight. It bore across the plains of Houtli Russia 
three travellers who would not feel easy \.inlil they 
had eros.sed the frontier. Tut two of them could 
scarce remember the danger iu ivhieli they stood. 
Althea and .Lauce sat together in the dusk of the 
dimly liglited car.riage, and, in shelter of her ample 
travelling-cloak, he lielcl her firm white hand. 
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L I T E II ARY ELBOW- O R EASE. 



|N this age of luiiTy and iimust a life 
of learned leisure is almost an impos- 
sibility. Literary work, like that of 
other kinds, has often to beqn'oduced 
too rapidly to allow time for q:)olisU- 
iiig ; by which is not meant the pack- 
ing and stalling, the beating about the bush, and the 
: am pliri cation which too often constitute the, larger 
ludf of a piiblicatioa, and are often the ruin of much 
good work-— ^striving to do better, oft we mar what’s 
well’— but simple embellisliment and adornment, 
tljG .smoothing of a.speri tie.?, the rounding o.ff of 
angular pas.sages, the . erasion of redundancies, and 
the toniiig dow’ii of any thing crude oi* blunt. 


’Tis not timber, lefid, and stone 
An arelntect requireH alone 
To finish a fine building. 

U.’he palace were but lialf complete 
If he could pos.sibly forget 
Tlie carving and the gilding. 

CowpEE’s FHendsJiq^, 


Tim hasty productions, ‘pot-boilers,’ of those Avdio 
write for support are never either widely known or 
long-lived. Of such were the iiiimeroii.s farces and 
comedies of Fielding ; much of poor Leigh Hunt’s 
work, whose temporary requirements allowed him 
310 leisure to polish, correct, or eliminate ; and 
Bryden’s inferior tragedies, which arose from no 
other inspinUioii than that of ivant. 

Why write, then? He wants twenty pounds. 

His belly, not his brains, the inixiulse gives. 

On this point it has been reinark(3d that the 
literary and the natural wmrld resemble each other. 
'‘The productions of nature, whether vegetable or 
animal, as they are either of a slow or speedy 
growth are known to be dui'iible or transitory, solid 
or substantial. The oak and the elephant are long 
before they attain perfection, but are still longer 
before they decay ; while the , butterlly and the 


iloweret perish as tliey arise, almost within a 
diurnal revolution of the sun.’ Nor must we omit 
those little compositions which Chattertoii, tlie 
uiiforbunate ‘Boy of Bristol,’ produced for the 
magazines, when, in moments of destitution, he was 
fo,rced to relax his mind from his grand work to 
scribble an extemporary essay or copy of verses 
thatwvouhl procure for the humble child of want 
and obscurity, distressed for food and raiment, to 
use the wox’ds of one of hi.s admirers, a halfpenny 
roll and a draught of small beer. 


I tliouglit of CImtteiton, the uiarveilous boy, 
The siee|:>le.ss soul that i)en,shkl in Iiis juude. 


'We poets in our y<nitU begin in gladnei^s ; 

But thereof CO 3110 in the end de-’^pomiciiey and madness. 
Words Wo UTuhs Mcseltdiou and Indepcniimce, 


No better proof of this assertion hy natural 
historians, tliut wdiatever is formed for long dura- 
tion arrives slowly at its maturity, is aiforded than 
by the writiiig.s of the aucieiits. Statius, we are 
told, spent twelve years upon Ins TluthaU: 

Polish’d, with endlu.ss toil, iny la^'s 
At length uBpiro to ilantiian x»raise. 

Want of time for satisfactory rev iaal and correction 
led to Ovid’s consigning his Metamorphoses to the ■ 
ikmes, but other copies were in existence, from 
which the book vvas given to the w^orkl ; wliilC', •- 
Horace advised the deferring of any publication 
fur nine years, till the fancy was cooled after the b' 
raptures of invention, and the glare of novelty had 
ceased to dazzle the judgment. 

It is a mistake to consider brevity as any enterion ■ 
of lack of toil and care. In Locke’s ‘ Hpistie to the • 
Reader’ introducing \m Esmj Cowerning Emm% 
UntUntanding^ he apologises for its bulk by saying,: 
‘To confess the truth, I am now too lazy, or. too 
busy, to make it shorter.’ Dryden conekdes the’ ' 
dedication of his translation to the 0 / 
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an apology for its length and to inahe his adieu 
as short as possible: |The best manners will be 
shown in the least ceremony.’ Hayward, in his 
essay on Sydney Smith’s Letters^ mitoB : *The 
shortest are the best. The longest, believe, cost 
him no effort.’ And a celebrated French aiVtlior, 
remarkable for conciseness of style, in a letter to a 
friend, wliich he had made rather longer than usual, 
excuses himself for his prolixity on the plea that he 
had not time to write a shorter. 

It is equally erroneous to suppose that because 
a composition reads easily, therefore little time 
or effort has been expended on it. It has been 
the writer’s privilege to see the final revise of 
Gray’s Elegy, than which perhaps no poem in any 
language flows with more perfect ease. It w’as 
a mass of erasures, alterations, and interpola- 
tions. ‘It is less difficult,’ says Dr Johnson in 
the Idler, ^ to write a volume of lines swelled with 
epithets, brightened by figures, and stiffened by 
transpositions, than to produce a few couplets graced 
only by naked elegance and simple purity, which 
require so much care and skill that I doubt 
whether any of our authors has yet been able, for . 
twenty lines together, nicely to observe the true 
definition of easy poetry.’ Spence in his Am'Jofea 
tells us that when he was looking on Pope’s foul 
copy of the Iliad, uml observing how very much it 
wiivS corrected and underlined, Pope said, ^ I belie%m 
you would find upon examination that those parts 
wliicli have been most corrected read the easiest.’ 

Pope himself narrates how, when about fifteen 
years old, he made the acquaintance of Mr Walsh, 
who gave him inucli encoiiragGinent and told him 
there was one way left of excelling ; for though we 
had several great poets, we never had one great poet 
that was correct,* and desired him to make that 
his study and aim. This advice Pope evidently 
took to heart, for we learn from his own pen in 
later years that when translating both the Iliad and 
the Odym?/ his usual method was to take advantage 
of the hrst heat, and then to correct each book, first 
by the original text, then by other translations, and 
lastly to give it a reading for the versification only. 

Thackeray, in commenting upon the immense 
research evident throughout Macaukay’s Essays and 
History, says : ‘ He reads twenty books to write a 
sentence ; he travels a hundred miles to make a 
line of description;’ and Sir George Trevelyan, in 
the and Letters of this great author, gire.s an 
instance of the trouble he once took and the letters 
he wrote in order to ensure the correctness of five 
and a half lines of print. * Whenever,’ he remarks 
in another place, ‘one of his hooks was passing 
through the press, Macaulay extended his indefati- 
gable industry and his scrupulous precision to the 
minutest mechanical drudgery of the literary call- 
ing. There was no end to the trouble that he 
devoted to matters which most authors are only too 
glad to leave to the care and experience of their 
publisher. He could not rest until the lines were 
Aevel to a hair’s-breadtb, and the punctuation correct 


to a comma I until every pai'agraph concluded with 
a telling sentence, and every sentence flowed like 
running water.’ 

We read in a recent volume oi Chamlers\s Journal 
(1902) how the manuscripts of Hugh Miller, who 
was a frequent contributor to that miscellany in 
the earlier half of last century, were severely cor- 
rected ; liow in the revised proofs whole sentences 
would be rewritten ; that there “was a second and 
a third revise, and sometimes a fourth, on all of 
wliicIi were still corrections ; and that the last of 
these was finally subjected to a 'vivd'voce reading 
before being permitted to go forth to the world. 

Of the great pains taken by Sir Arthur Helps 
to .secure accuracy we are told in a notice in the 
Atlmmim by John Hullah, a passage in which 
runs : ‘ If ever there was a uniter in reference ttf 
whom it cotrld be said that genius and industry were 
convertible terms, it was he. No expenditure of 
toil or money did he ever allow to stand between 
him and a truth of whatever kind. Were the only 
copy of a manuscript at Simancas, to Simancas he 
would go; were a book inaccessible save by pur- 
chase, he would buy it; were it written in a 
language lie did not know — bitter experience had 
given him an absolute distrust of translations— 
he would set to work to study that language.’ 

The, magmm ojyus of the learned and profound 
Lord Bacon, his Novum Orgammi, was wroiiglifc and 
polished with the sedulous industry of an artist 
who labours for posterity. Like Butler’s Analogy, 
it was the result of painstaking industry spread 
over many years; and we are told that he copied 
it no less than twelve times, revising, correcting, 
and altering it year by year, before it was finally 
reduced to that form in which it was committed 
to the press. It was in the ophiion of ATcesimus 
Knox, whose own lucubrations savour strongly of 
the midnight oil, an insult to manldiid to present 
them with a work less perfect than the author 
might have rendered it. 

‘The infinite capacity for taking pains’ illus- 
trated by the few brilliant examples here selected 
serves to enforce this useful lesson to those who are 
standing at Helicon : ^ Age quid agas;^ ‘Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 


ONLY A MEMOKY. 

OxiiY a Metuory — sweet and tender, 

A purple twilight, a noon of splendour, 

A nightingale’s plaint, a skylark s rapture, 
Fleeting joys for a heart to capture ! 

Only a Memory^small face gleaming 
White as a star in the dusk, a-dreaming ; 
Lending to noontide and roses a glory. 

Who shall fiiijsli the half-writ story ? 

Only a Memory — tears and laughter. 

She may be mine in the Great Hereafter. 

With dim eyes turned to the red sun setting. 

1 wait, and watch, and'— there’s no forgetting. 

M. Hedderwxcx Bkowxe. 
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W I L I) T I M E S IN T H E Hie H. L A N D S. . 

By the Duke of Argyll. 

Campbell of Stonelield to the Duke of Argyll in 
172U about the state, of the country of MoiTen. 
The Sheriff visited each parish, and his message 
from each is that there is always fear of incursions 
from Lochaber, whence the Camerons are constantly 
coining to sj^oil the farms and drive away cattle. 
Fifteen men and a sergeant should he put at one 
clachan or village. Then another raid by Camerons 
at another place is related, and fifteen men and a 
sergeant are to be placed there also; and the worthy^ 
Sheriff concludes the survey of each part by the : 
phrase, ^and I -would recommend earnestly that 
the offieer deputed to keep order here also be 
a Campbell’ 

The worthy gentleman tli ought that his folk were 
the only bulwarks of law and order. The elan 
had been loyal because circiimstances had made it 
apparent that the line its chief had taken was the 
best. It had not always been to their advantage. 
Two heads— those of a father, and. of his son twenty- 
four years afterwards-^liad rolled on the scafTold. 
The clan’s land had been laid waste. Tlie instinct 
-for good government had led them to espouse the 
cause by -which it was ultimately secured. They had 
taken part with those who, in 1686, saw a revolution 
-was in evitable. They had taken par t with those who 
in 1709 had -worked for the union of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland. They had supported their 
chief when he rode to Kensington Palace and pre- 
veiited the proclamation of the brother of Queen 
Anne when she lay dying, and had a few days after- 
wards established the succession of Greorge.the Kirsfe. ; 

The Campbells had resolutely refused to take 
part in any intrigue for the restoration 'of the 
exiled family. Tlie Stuart was ‘The Pretender’ to 
them because he had not the Divine Bight of, the 
call to government by popular vote and will Yet 
their chief believed that the military lionour of Ahe 
hostile men would enable them to serve, a new 
CTOvernment as true and trusty soldiers after they 
had found that the cause of the Stuarts washnally 
bsliattered.:' I 

He was right. The British Government resolved . 
422,— VoL. IX , [All BigJUs BeMTvetl] , December 30^ 1905. 


trust to honest foes when they 
surrender and declare they mean to 
become friends is good policy. It 
was this course which was re- 
commended by the third Duke of 
Argyll to the British Ministry after 
the overthrow of the Stuart cause at Giilloden. 

The Highlanders had a fine notion of honour. 
Had tliey not all the same blood that ran in the 
veins of their chief? Were they not all one great 
family, called by one name, and having common 
interests for olleiice or defence ? The Highland 
country had been incessantly torn by disseuvsions 
h“^tweeii the dhlerent clans. Some of these clans 
were always ‘agin the Government.’ The tribes of 
tlie Hebrides had been under tlie Norwegian Crown 
for centuries, and did not care to obey the Scottish 
ruler. Hence MacDonalds, MacLeods, MacKinnons, 
MacDougaLs, and others who were Islesmen, and 
had been brought up under a Lord of the Isles 
as successor to the Norse Sovereign, were often at 
loggerheads with the Government at Edinburgh. 
When the political change came wdiich deposed the 
Stuarts from their sovereignty and gave it to their 
collateral descendants who had been more staunch to 
the Ilefurinatioii faith, this feeling of independence 
took the form of making the Islesmen desire rather 
to bear with the ills they had in the shape of 
Stuart rule than to liy to others that they knew 
not of, but which came in a suspicious waiy. 

This suspicious thing was the certainty that the 
clans which had done their best to keep the Isles- 
men in order, and were therefore tlieir more 
immediate and natural foes, had taken the side of 
the new rulers. The Campbells had, more than 
tliose of any other name, kept good order and 
reproved the e.\cesses of the Islesmen ; the Camp- 
hells toolc the side of the new men and of the new 
ideas. This was reason enough for the Islesmen. 
They would take the Stuart side. 

War broke out in 1715. The rising was sup- 
pressed ; but the West Country remained disturbed. 

Thera is an amusing report sent by Sheriff 
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to try tlxe experiment suggested, and formed com- 
panies composed entirely of Higlilanders, taking as 
a nucleus men from those clans which had served 
on the Eefoi'mers’ side, such as the Sutherlands 
and Campbells, Eoth these tribes Avore a tartan in 
which black, blue, and dark green Avere the piwa- 
lent tones, in contradistinction to the colours of 
the Stuarts and MacGregors and others, avIio had 
a red pattern. The red-tartaix people should he 
gradually mixed AAUtli the dark-tartan, and should 
be thus gradually hi'ouglit into harness. 

The plan succeeded. In a few years there AA^ere 
no more deAmted regiments in the new King’s seiudce 
than his Highland regiments. 

The rush of the Pliglilanders oii the line of 
regulars had often proA^ed successful. I haA’e 
heard an eminent officer of regulars, himself a 
Highlander, speak of the moral effect of the charge 
of hill •'tribesmen in Indian Avarfare as having 
severely tested the courage of the regular troops 
when the old minsket, ‘broAvii Bess,’ was still the 
AAampon used. 

Some of the best English regiments, horse and 
foot, had been broken by the fierce human torrent 
at Falkirk and Prestonpans in the last civil Avar. 
At Culloden the cavalry charged the clans only 
AAdxen they v'ere in retreat, and did not carry the 
pursuit far. Ho exuarter was given, lioAA’ever, and 
as far as possible the same cruel policy aaxxs adopted 
after the battle. 

The bitterness in those days Avas far greater than 
anything known in modern civil AAvir. For instance, 
one officer high in command in the Hanoverian 
army wrote some months after tlxe ]:iattle, Avhen 
Prince Charles Avas being hunted through glen 
and island : ' They say that their Prince has been 
at last captured and taken alix^e. If it be true, it 
cannot huA^e been by any of our men, AAdio AA^ould not 
hfxve troubled to preserx’-e liis life, but must baxm 
been by the regulars.’ Each side had many cruel- 
ties to avenge, and patience aa^rs a rarer quality in 
the eighteeiitli than in the nineteenth century. 

It was astonishing hoAv many succeeded in baffling 
the x^nrsuit from the field of Culloden. The kilt 
gave great freedom to the limbs. Most of the men 
AA^ere inured to long marches and could exist on 
little food. They kneAA’- the passes through the 
Iiills, and the best hiding-places Avere pointed out 
to them by the comitry-peox>le, avIxo kept them from 
starving and would give no information. 

A reward of thirty thousand pounds Avas x^^o- 
nxised for nexvs that would lead to the arrest of 
Prince Charlie. !Many knexv Avhere he Avas, but no 
Avord GAmr reached the camxx or the garrison of the 
victor, and the Prince issued through the midst of 
vigilant enemies and got uAvay safely to France. 

The adx^entures of the Jacobites w^ere numberless. 
This is hoAv a dairymaid saved her master. After 
King George’s army had subdued tlux rebels, they 
went through the country dispossessing King James’s 
Mends of their lands, A captain Avitli a band of 
' soldiers Avas sent to take possession of MacLachlan’s 


land. They surrounded the house, and Avould not 
let any x>ersons out AAdtliout searching them. There 
Avas a dairymaid there called Christine Sinclair, 
Avho Avas AAmshing the house at the time. 

She kncAV the soldiers AAmiild try to take the title- 
deeds of the lands, and, going to her mistress, said 
she could saA'e them, 

^ What can you do, Christine ? ’ said Ixer mistress. 
‘They Avili x^Ait a sumrd through you if they llnd 
yoAi Avitli the deeds.’ 

But the dairymaid insisted that, Avere the x^apers 
given to her, she could get them aAvay through the 
midst of all the soldiers. At last the lady alloAA'ed 
Christine to Avrap the deeds in one of the cloths 
Avith Avliidi she Awashed the floors. A dry clout or 
napkin was selected, and the x^apers Avrapp^^d up in 
this. She dry cloth inside one of the AA^et 

clouts she had used, and Avrung it to make it look 
like the rest. She then x^^^t all the clouts in a 
basket and Avent out to sj^read them to dry on a 
green. 

When she got to the door a hostile officer AAuth a 
gimrd AAms standing there. He stopped her and 
asked, ‘ What hax^e you in your hands 1 ’ 

She let down the basket at his feet, and said to 
him, ‘ There it is for you,’ 

He took his bayanet and x>xished the clouts back- 
ward and forAAnrd Avith it. When he saw Avbat be 
tlionght AA'as nothing hut a lot of Avet clouts AAoth 
the AAmter AAi’ung out of them, he said, ‘3J"ou may 
lift them axAvay AVI til jmu.’ 

Christine AA^ent to the green and spread the clouts 
there, but took out the title-deeds, and, x^aeiug 
theixx in her bosom, concealed them. 

The soldiers searched the house, and made the 
lady take an oath that A\diat she said about igno- 
rance of them AAXxs the truth. She could do this 
Avith a good conscience, as only Christine kneAV Avbat 
had haxxpened to them, so tlxe titles to the property 
AA’ere saA^ed by the ready Avit of her brave dairymaid. 

Another interesting picture of tlxe times folIoAving 
immediately on ‘The Bebellion’ is gHen in the 
adventures of SteAvart of Ardsliiel. He Avas a lieax'y 
man, but aa^s lucky in getting a horse, and so 
escaped from Culloden. It aaaus thought that all 
the family AA^ould be him ted up and questioned ; so, 
after hiding his siWer plate, he made his children 
change dresses Avitlx the ciiildreix of a poor family", 
that they might not be recognised and questioned. 

It Avas an ancestor of the x^resent Marquis of 
Breadalbane, Camx^bell of Glenfalloeh, AAdio Avas sent 
with soldiers to search StexARirt’s place. There Avas 
a half-Avitted man there named MacColI, who AA’-as in 
the house when the report came that the red soldiers 
AA-^ere near* Ail had fled but this fool. 

‘Where ai’e the rest of the x^eople of this house 
the leader asked him, 

‘ I do not knoAv,’ Donald rexxlied, ‘ unless they ho 
at Inverain over there, or at Callard over there.’ 

‘And AAdiere are these places ?’ they asked him. 

‘ They are here and there throughout the country,’ 
he ansAvered. • , 
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That was all they could get from liiiiij thougli 
tliey x^oked fun at him half the night. The next 
day tliey set fire to all the houses excex>t that where 
the fooi was. Tliere was a feeling in the country 
that a man who had not his wits was esj^ecially 
under Divine care, and this is how the house escax3ed 
burning. 

The X3ur suers then got information that some of 
the men who had fiecl were in a cave in hidingj and 
a Gaxitaiii Scott with a x^arty of soldiers was sent to 
traxT them, Donald had wit enough to determine 
to save them. He had been at the big battle, he 
said, and he would endanger his life again for his 
countrymen. 

He set out for the cave, but found a guard at a 
Xjoint on the sliore. They were walking ux^ and 
down between the shore and the base of a bank, and 
were between him and the x^h\ce he must reach to 
get into tlie cave. He watched until the backs of 
the soldiers were to tlie shore, and then ran and 
hid himself behind a rock on the beach. Then, 
waiting till they had ax^proached him and gone 
back again in their promenading, he ran to another 
rock, and so passed them. He got to the cottage of 
a friend, whom he found engaged in burying a chest 
of meal in the floor of his house, so that the troox^s 
m ight not get it. Donald told him of the danger of 
the men in the cave. 

Buchanan— for such was the man’s name— was 
a swift runner, and he started off to warn the 
Jacobites, who fled at once. Stewart of Ardshiel 
knew of another hiding-place, and again lived like 
a badger in a hole, venturing out only at night, 
when an eight-year-old girl took food to him at a 
3|)ot remote from the cave. 

Once, visiting his wife, he incautiously stayed a 
night with her in a barn. A whistle warned the 
X^air of danger. The wife took the straw on which 
she, with a child, was lying, and hid her husband 
under it, lying on the top of the straw herself. So 
he escaped again, and soon afterwards he was hidden 
among cabbages in a garden, when he heard the 
.soldiers talk of him and of his folly in joining ^The 
Rebellion.’ 

His next move was to a lovely island that lies in 
the Firth of Lome. Taking boat from there, Stewart 
went to the Cameron comitiy of Loch aber, then 
southward to the lovely glens about Loch Etive. 

There happened to be a farmer there drying his 
■corn at a kiln, and he saw Ardshiel, who was evi- . 
dent-ly a wretched fugitive, coming. He pi*o,raptly 
raked back the fire in his kiln and filled the inner 
X^art of the fireplace with dry sods, so that no smoke 
•or fire from the smouldering flame could rcacli the 
inside of the bilm 

When the Laird of Ardshiel and his gillies or 
servants came up, the farmer said to him, 
haste, honest man, and go into the pot of the kiln 
and liide you.’ 

The laird was exhausted, and thankfully Gvent 
into the pot.’ Tlie farmer laid the sticks in their 
jiroper places, and covered them with the straw, 


then put the corn on the straw in the state of being 
dried, and sat outside, keex>ing up a fire in the fire- 
X^lace. Ardsliiel’s gillies, seeing him well hidden, 
ran away, and, being light and swift, w^ere not long 
in getting out of sight. 

Soon the soldiers came sure ol their man this 
time, Icnowing that he was large and heavy. They 
searched all about the head of Loch Etive, and then, 
when, they were baffled, set a watch. 

On the secjond night one of the soldiers came to 
the farmer, who was keeping up the lire, and said, 

‘ Why, man, you have kept the corn very long in 
the kiln.’ 

^ Oh, there have been several parcels of corn 
dried,’ he rex^lied ; ^ one even since you came.’ 

‘ Oh no, I understand how it is,’ was the soldier’s 
answer, ^ and more than I understand it ; but our 
captain does not We are going away to-nvorrow, 
and you may take the corn off the kiln. I think 
that it is dry enough,’ 

The farmer understood from this that there were 
men among the x^ursuers who were not keen to 
seize the poor fellow. Next day the Scotch, soldier’s 
word proved true. He and his comrades went away, 
and once more poor Stewart saw the light of day. 
He made his wuy through Aberdeen, and thence to 
Flanders. 

The historian of tho.se days says that they were 
hard for the Highlands. Rich and x>oor who rose 
for the cause of Prince Charles were |}lmidered. 
Heitlier cow nor horse, sheep nor goat, was left to 
them. The blankets •were taken off their beds. 
All their bod 3 ’--clothing that was worth anything 
was taken from them. Even the skeins of yarn 
that were soaking in the iiidigo-pots for weaving 
the tartarrs were robbed, and their houses were set 
on fire. 'When a fugitive x^^arty of the rebels would 
come to a house, if there, were King George’s men 
there, a friend within w’-ould say, ‘ Beware, men ; 
there is a drop of oofc within.’ This would keep 
them from discovering themselves as rebels. 

Ms there any oofe in this house?’ became u 
common query ; and the answer -would be, ‘ Yes ; 
take care of the place in ■which you sit.’ 

So, through many perils, some e.seaped, and lived 
for years on tlie Continent of Europe. Some died 
of the liardshixis they had to face. Many were 
taken, and their doom was a miserable imprisonment 
in the Tower of London, and then the hangman’s 
cart and the dreary drive to Tjhurn, a pilace at the 
corner of the present favourite carriage-drive in 
Hyde Park, and death on the gallows, It is natural 
that we should admire and pity these men, who 
from the commencement of the Prince’s attempt 
to win the Crown knew he had little chance, but 
who threw into the scale their all, and lost. ' 

When the smoke of battle had cleared away and 
the mourning was over, the Higblanders, led by 
the examp^le of such clans as the Sutherlands and' 
Campibells and Grants and Munros, and a few 
others, were glad to take service in the army. 

At first it was arranged that the dress should be 
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So lie marched up to Lady Forsyth’s boudoir 
some weeks after they had settled for the winter at 
Brayborough, He found her seated at her gorgeous 
writing-table, covered with coroneted httings, and 
strewn with letters, papers, and bills, wliicli she 
was wading through methodically. 

A stout, good-natureddooking %vonian, waging an 
iinequab war between her figure and her French 
cook, arrayed in plum-coloured velvet and point 


WJU liad by no means 

forgotten his intention of inviting 
the niece of whom he was so fond 
to pay a good long hunting-visit to 
Brayborough. He liked seeing her 
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the dark tartan of those clans who had fought on the 
side of what we call the Government, They were 
first raised in 1668, and in 1729 were increased to six 
companies called the Black Watch (from tlieir dark 
tartan), to distinguish them from the red soldiers. 

The wearing of arms having been forbidden, and 
the guns used even for sporting purposes sur- 
rendered, it became an ambition to enter these 
companies, and men of position could be found in 
the ranks. , So there was a possibility of making a 
good choice, and very fine this new force looked, for 
the best- looking men in the country joined. 

An English officer of Engineers wrote to a friend : 
‘I cannot forbear to tell you that many of these 
gentlemen private soldiers liave gillies or servants 
to attend them in quarters, and upon a march to 
carry their provisions, baggage, and firelocks.’ 

Some years later the.se separate corps were placed 
under the command of Lord Crawford, as colonel. 
This was the origin of the gallant Forty- second or 
Black Watch, They wore a red ‘hackle’ or feather 
ill the side of their ostrich- feather ‘bonnet’ 

This bonnet is a portentous head-dress, a higli 
pile of black ostrich plumes. The birth and growth 
were in Egypt The old bonnet Avas a moderate 
glass-sto]>per'-shaxied thing, of blue cloth ; on this 
ostrich feathers Avere grafted during Abercromby’s 
campaign in Egypt To carry the ostrich feathers 
the bonnet rose higher and higher, and this head- 
dress and that of the British Guard .s — avIio hvear 
high ‘bearskins’ — 'form about the last survmng 
relics of tlie great helmets, shakos, cocked-hats, and 
other paraphernalia which Napoleon loved, and 
which were more or less imitated from the French 
army after the Be volution in France. 

But at this early date of the Higliland regiment’s 
formation their dress was eminently practical. Tlie 
kilt is a capital preseiuntive of health. The thick 
folds round the loins give Avarmth where most 
needed alike in cold and hot climatess. 

George III. had ucA^er seen a Highland soldier, 
so two men Avere sent up to London, and Avere 
presented to the King in the great gallery at Bt 
James’s Palace, and performed exercises Avith the 
broadsword and Lochaher axe before His Majesty. 
The King ordered a guinea to be giA^en to each. 
Both men, on passing out, ga\^6 these guineas to tlie 


porter to shoAv that their position in their own 
country Avas too high to allow them to accept such 
presents, though they Avere simply privates in their 
corps. 

Well did this regiment ansAver to the trust 
reposed in it. At Fonteiioy, Avhen Marshal Saxe 
had succeeded by a great attack, badly met by the 
Dutch, in repulsing the British line, the corps was 
selected to cover the retreat of the army. 

‘The Briti.sh behaA’'ed Avell, and AAm Avere three 
times compelled to retire before Ave gained success 
by the last charge,’ AAWote a French officer; ‘and 
the Highland furies rushed in upon us Avith more, 
violence than CA^er did a sea driven by a tempest.’ 

America .saAA" them figlit Avith desperate Avalour 
against the French at Ticonderoga. Another High- 
land regiment, called after the commander ‘ Fraser,’ 
remained in America after the campaign against 
Montcalm and the surrender of Quebec, and many 
of the soldiers settled on the haiik.s of tlie St 
Lawrence, marrying French Canadians. Their de- 
scendants noAv speak Frencli ; hut one can tell their 
descent, if not by their speech, by tlieir appearance. 

Again, after seven yeatAs’ fighting against the 
French in the West Indies and in the present 
United States, the ‘ Royal Higlilanders ’ coritrlbiited 
to the population there, few going back to Scotland. 
It Avonlcl seem, therefore, that many in the United 
State.s have as innch right to he interested in this 
corps of the British army as ha.s any one in Scotland. 

As Avitli one corps, so it was Avith all. The men 
AA'ere irot averse to enlisting A\dien fighting Avas 
going on. Many got grants of land after theii 
service. This Avas notablA^ the case Avith the Argylls 
and Sutlierlands. Men avIio had not served were 
disi^osse.ssed for those Avho had done Avell in the 
army. 

It is needless to say Iioav greatly the corps lias 
distinguished itself of late in India and in Africa. 
As long as military fame and admiration for brave 
deeds animate men to cherish patriotic pride, the 
deeds of Uie Gordon Higlilanders at Waterloo, at 
Dargai, lately in Northern India, and in many fights 
oil the A’-eldt AAfill be signabliglits on tlie road to 
glory. Happy the nation Avho can arm the Avisdom 
of their statesmen Avith the proAvess and self-deA^otion 
of our kilted soldiery ! 



lace ; lier fair cheveliire beautifully luatclied and Lady Fitzbugli loolvecl rather thoughtfully at the 
arranged, her comj)lexion in exciuisite order, her girl, who made such a pretty picture bending over 

fat white hands carefully manicured and sparkling her spinning-wheel, the firelight flickering on. her 

^viL]l splendid rings. A carved gold chatelaine of figure and charming head, and decided that she 

great VLiIiie hung from her waist supporting many should go to her uncle’s and get her riding, and see 

‘dingle dangles,’ as Betty used to call them, and a some peojde and be seen of them — ‘Thougli Heaven 

coroneted l)ag with a hue old clasp. only knows wliat a collection Marion may have got 

A glorious .lire burned on the hearth, and there together, with her present manias for bridge, spirit. - 

were great pots of lily of the valley and sped- rapping, theosophy, and so on. But I really am not 

men gardenias in glasses scenting the warm air. equal to society’ — she w^as, quite j but it bored her 

Tlie whole room was typical of its owner; sump- — ‘and the girl must take her chance. After all, 

t nous, comfortable to luxury, perhaps just a little Forsyth is responsible, as her guardian.’ 
milgar. So she made the annoimcement, and also decided. 

A fat pug snoring on the snowy rug woke and that as she could not be left alone at Dunscaith, 

barked feebly at his master, choked, and snored she would run iq:.^ to London by easy stages, taking 

again. her daughter as far as Edinburgh, and sending her 

‘Sluife up, you fat pig 1’ he said to the dog, who on with her maid, 
gladly subsided once more. Mrs Fletcher was too luxp)py at the thought of 

‘ Poor Jumbo ! ’ said Lady Forsyth repi’oaclifully. London— ‘dear London’ — to resent the impliecl slight 

‘I should like you, my dear,’ he said, ‘ to write to herself in Lady Fitzhugh’s remarks, and soon 

to jllarcia Fitzhugh, and tell her to send that child there was bustle enough at Dunscaith ; boxes and 

Betty liere. I can give her some rides, and I like bags rooted out of lumber-rooms, shrill objurgations 

having her out. Her fool of a mother does nothing from ladies’-maids as to lost straps and missing keys, 

for her; she sees no one, or worse than no one. always lost by somebody else ; carpeiitens and village 

Fancy their having that bounder Geoffrey Erie up smiths in hot request. But all was soon packed and 

there for weeks, a fellow one only sees at race- arranged, and the old house was left alone with 

meetings and in the Bow with second-rate people 1 closed shutters and rolled-up carpets, rats and mice 

A fellow one would not even ask to limch. That holding evening-parties in the stately rooms to 

young ass Jack ought to have known better even the accompaniment of the winds that howled and 

at his age ; but the lad is so easily flattered, and I whistled outside ; the housekeeper, monarch of all 

fancy the fellow got the length of his foot long ago. she surveyed, looking fondly forward to a fine time 

Jack met him at those Beacheys’, who live near of sci’ubbing, chimney -sweejnng, and cleaning to 

his tutor’s. Yery mixed biscuits there, I fancy. extend over inany weeks to come, with inueli tea 

Luckily, I don’t think any harm is done ; the girl aiul hanying of maids. 

has a good square head of her own, and she will not Betty’s feelings on the subject of the visit to Bray- 
meet Erie at any house she is likely to go to ; but borough were mixed. She always hated leaving 

I must say I did not like it at all.’ Diuiscaitli and her poor people, and her niaiiy in- 

‘ Certainly, dear, certainly,’ said his wife. ‘But terests and occupations, and she loved the beautiful 

you know we have a good many parties coming wild land, wdth its wonderful pathos and mystery, 

on, and I cannot possibly look after the child; as it is often loved by those who belong to it with 

and don’t you tliink the hunting-field — for young a passion akin to pain quite incomprehensible to the 

girls— I have never quite liked it ; they hear many who look upon Scotland and talk of it as 

such tilings.’ though it were a pleasant invention for providing 

‘ Hear such things !’ roared his lordship. ‘Hear them with so much ‘sliootiii’ and iisliiii’,’ to he fled 

such things ! I do like that, I do. Why, I was from, as though the Evil One pursued, when the 

sitting in the middle drawing-room not long ago, grouse begin to pack, and the days draw in, and the 

writing .some orders for the stables at one of the scenery is at its best, 

tables, and that Williams woman and some of her To those avIio belong to that dear land, and who 
pals were in the little room beyond, and, ’pon my love it, and are often forced by circumstances to 
word, I never heard such talk in my life. As some leave it and to let the old home to the men of 
of your pretty French hooks would say, “It was dollars, beer, and brass, it is a blissful moment 
enough to make a monkey blush.” I don’t know indeed when the swdft steamer has taken her last 
if they knew I was in the next room. They could trip south laden with moneyed shooting-tenants 
have seen me perfectly ; hut I don’t suppose they and their troops of greedy, lazy English servants, 
would have cared if they had. No ! Betty shall when the time lias arrived for the potatoes to rattk 
come here, and she shall ride Erl King and Black- in the cans, the people lifting them busily in the !; 

bird. I shall look after her right enough. She Helds. The long level ray.s of the sun shine in the 

can paddle about with me shooting, and so on, on eyes ; the autumn hush and glory is on hill and 

off-days. So you just sit down, like a good creature, sea; woodcock are coming into the coverts, duck' 

and write to Marcia.’ into the potato-fields in the dusk. The country is ■ 

And she did so, and there lay the letter on Lady our own again. The Sassenach and the tourist' 
Fitzhugh’s lap-— cordial, kind, and ungcamniaticah have gone! , , . ■ ;/, 
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■ GHAPTEE X. . 

|ETTY loved riding, and rode very well, 
moreover ; and her niicle and aunt were 
always very kind to her, and she liked 
going to Bray borough. Her father in 
liis youth had been a very good man across countiy, 
hunting with all the crack packs. Many were the 
tales of his pro-wess in the hunting-field, and many 
were the portraits of favourite horses at Dunscaith. 
Betty knew every point of them, and most of 
their deeds. As a child she used to sit on his lap 
listening with round eyes and open mouth to his 
stories of this horse and that, and of their various 
performances, virtues, and vices : how Miiley fiew 
the Whissenclene, how King Cole kicked a dogcart 
into toothpicks, how the Nun won the Liverpool ; 
and she made him repeat the tales over and over 
again. Sometimes he would vary them to tease her, 
the cliild indignantly correcting him, drumming on 
his broad breast with dimpled fists. He taught her 
to ride alun^st as soon as she could walk, and the 
fearless child was a pretty sight on her shaggy 
Highland pony. 

Lord Fitzhiigh had been left a comfortable, 
square, ugly house with splendid stabling, in the 
middle of a very good huntiiig-eoiintry, by an old 
bachelor who admired his hands. Such was the 
reason given in his will, and the courts refused 
to upset it at the instance ox the several cousins 
and aunts left out in the cold. So the Fitzhughs 
always moved up there every year, for liimting, after 
Christmas. 


Jack had never cared much for horses and hounds. 
His gun was his love in the way of sport ; but Betty 
was a horsewoman by nature. A strong lover of 
animals and (piite fearless, she was gifted with her 
father’s wonderful hands and an easy, square seat. 
The most fidgety animals, that would plunge and 
buck and fret with most people, covering them- 
selves and their riders witli splashes and blobs ,of 
foam, W'OiiId settle down into perfect quiescence in 
the first half-hour under her firm and gentle hand. 

Her father gave her every opportunity of be- 
coming a finished lader. She was beautifully 
mounted; but her horses always gave her some- 
thing to do — too much to do would have been the 
opinion of many women. 

Lord Fitzhiigh took her out hunting in the teeth- 
of Fraulein, perhaps oftener than was fair towards 
that learned lady, who shook her liead over ‘dese 
English.’ After her father’s death the liuiitingjjox 
had been let on lease, and all the hunters sold ; so 
Betty’s bunting bad practically come to an end, 
and depended chiefiy on future visits to Bray- 
borough. 

Lord Forsyth had always delighted in her riding ; 
indeed, be and her father had taken an equal 
interest in it, laying tlieir heads together during 
his visits to his brother-in-law for tlie circumven- 
tion of Fraulein. 

At Brayborongh he was always most kind in 
mounting Betty, and uncle and niece bad had 
many happy days at both places, following the 
sxiort they both loved and understood so thoroughly. 

{To he continmil.) 


NOTES AFD STORIES FEOM A D I A E 



3HE recent election contest in the Elgin 
Burghs recalls the fact that although 
its last meiiiber was one of the most 
eminent Scottish lawyers, Mr Asher’s 
jmedecessor, still alive, was eveii more 
eminent as a politician, an adminis- 
trator, and a litterateur. 

Sir M. E. Grant Buff can hardly Ije said to have 
outlived his reputation; but certainly he has long 
ceased to attract the attention that he drew, say, 
thirty or forty years ago. In those days be was 
looked upon as coming man.’ He was first 
elected for the Elgin Burghs in 1857. In Mr 
Gladstone’s first administration (1868-74) he was 
Under-Secretary for India, and for a short time 
(from 1880) Under-Secretary for the Colonies and a 
Privy Councillor ; but in 1881 he became Governor 
of Madras, and from that time the spell of his 
’ infiiience— ill practical politics at least—was broken. 
His books are numerous and interesting. They cover 
a large jiart of the field of European politics, include 
literary and political essays, biography, and, above 
all, autobiographical * notes.’ Amid a variety of 
bofiorary occiijiations, chairmanships of learned and 


literary societies in London, be has mainly devoted 
Ins leisure years to writing bis reminisceiices ; and 
as be has known almost every celebrated person in 
European public life wdthiii the last half-ceiitury, 
it may well be supposed that bis recollections have 
an interest alisolutely unique. 

Probably even Sir M. E. Grant Biifl" himself 
never imagined to what, length his Notes from a 
IHary would run ; but be lias at last completed 
them ill the thirteenth and fourteenth volumes 
recently published. This remarkable work covers 
the period from New Year’s Day 1851 to 23rd 
January 1901, when the Privy Council took the 
oaths of allegiance to King Edivard YII. The 
last of the fourteen volumes is us si>arkling as 
the first, and one is safe to take a volume any- 
where in the series and be sure of finding it full of 
interest. 

We all have heard stories of the fantastic pro- 
nunciation of English proxier names. Lady St 
John becomes ^Lady Sinjin,’ Lord Beauchamp is 
'Beecham/ and so on. Many readers wdil recall' 
the story of the German lady at a dinner-party. 
‘I cannot follow your language a leetle bit,’ said 
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slie. ‘You spell a name M-a-r-j-o-r-i-b-a-n-lc-s, 
and pronounce it “Chumley”!’ Here is one of 
G rant D tiff’s of the same kind : 

‘ Y^lio was it wlio declared the other day that a 
German, in despair at the difficulties of English 
pronunciation, >said *vve write caoutchouc and read it 
(juUa-percha? He was not driven to such despera- 
tion as one of his countrymen, who gave up the 
study of the ],anguage on being told that the Mikado 
was pronounced “ a decided success.” ’ 

Dean Stanley, in his letters, mentions Clayton 
the devotee of the Roman lEall, of whom an excel- 
]ent story is told. He was immensely rich, and j 
on being asked for a siihscription for some object 
of wliieii he approved, handed a cheque, which 
he ol)served was received with disappointment. 
Doesn’t that meet your views?’ he asked. ‘Well,’ 
said the man, ‘we are much obliged ; but, if I may 
say so, we expected a rather larger amount. Your 
iie])liew Kathaniel lias given ’ such-and-such a sum. 
‘Ah,’ ladoined the old gentleman, ‘there is a dif- 
ference. Nathaniel has expectations.’ Natlianitd 
V'as liis heir. 

Witty repartee is a feature of many of the say- 
ings quoted in these volumes. Mrs St Loe Strachey 
is res|:)onsible for the story that when one of the 
daughters of Horace Smith was going to be christened 
the clergyman asked the name of the child. ‘Rosa- 
lind,’ said the father. ‘Rosalind, Rosalind, Rosa- 
lind 1 ’ was the reply. ‘I never heard such a name. 
How do you spell it?’ ‘Oh,’ was the rejoinder, 
‘as you like it’ I 

Rot long ago tlie country was startled — or, rather, 
refused to be startled, and Punch turned the circimi- 
stance to amusing account — by a speech of Lord 
Roberts, declaring that tlic country was wholly 
unjirepared for war. It is comforting to kiimv that 
at least while we are asleej') prejiaraiioiis are going 
oil for our defence. In 1896 Sir John Ardagh, chief 
of the Intelligence De]>ariment, informed Grant 
Duff that ‘tlie arrangomeuts for the defence of 
our own shores by the army are very far advanced.’ 
A])pareutly these arrangements embraced throwing 
a hundred thousand regular troops into the country 
near the sea, and a much larger volunteer force on 
to the chalk escarpment. Perhaps the outlook of 
the Intelligence Department commanded a little 
more coniideiice then than now. 

How many people have read — and remembered — 
Macaulay’s ‘Epitaph on a Jacobite’? Grant Duff 
uses it as a kind of literary touchstone. At a 
dinner one evening — Mr Balfour, the present Prime- 
fifiiiister, in the chair, and among others present 
i'rofessor Courthope, of the Chair of Poetry at 
Oxford, Sir James Paget, and Lord 'Wolseley — the 
conversation turned on Macaulay. Grant Duff said 
th .0 ‘Epitaph’ was the best thing Macaulay had 
ever written, and Balfour agreed. By some strange 
chance, Professor Courthope, whose Hidory of English 
Poetry is one of the monumental productions of the 
present generation, had never seen or heard of it. 
Nor had Wolsele 3 ^ Grant Duff repeated it accord- 


ingly. Unfortunately we are not told Courtliope’s 
verdict on the piece. Most people will find it very 
admirable, extremely pointed in expression, but 
certainly not the best thing that Macaulay ever 
wuote. 

Lord Byron once said, ‘And Barahbas was a 
publisher’? Here is sometlihig quite as good. It 
is told of Lord BoAven, xvlio, on being shown a 
church built by a publisher who wa,s credited with 
driving rather hard bargains With aiitliors, exclaimed, 
‘Ah! the old story: Sanguis martijrum smnm 
ecclesim?^’ 

Stanley’s letters w’cre often the subject of con- 
versation. A friend mentioned that Miss fStanley 
had a good deal of her brother’s power, and read in 
illustration of the remark a letter of liers, of 1863, 
describing tlie marriage of the present King, ‘during 
which the future Emperor of Germany employed 
himself, characteristically enough,, in biting his 
uncles.’ 

Fatlier Healy’s remark, quoted from liis Memories^ 
distinguishes him, if true, as one of the wittiest of 
a witty nation. Canon Farrell said to him at a 
dinner, ‘I hear Scotch wdiisky has a great 
reputation.’ ‘Go,’ said Healy, pushing the bottle 
across the table; ‘seek the bubble rep* utation at the 
Canon’s mouth ! ’ 

One is surprised that the Spectator lias not yet 
laid hold of some of the excellent animal-stories 
told in lliese volumes. They have the merit, if. 
everybody is to be trusted, of being true, Mrs 
Wodehouse, a, friend, told Grant Duff’ lliat wdien she 
was passing the Puwal Court Theatre one day a 
]jlack-aiid-wliite cat came up to her. Arcliing his 
Ixick and w'aving Ids tail, he trotted on in front 
towards her own house, 21 Sloane Gardens. Ydien 
tliey got to No. 9 the creature stojiped, laid hold of 
her dress with his teetli so as to stop her, then ran 
upstairs and tried to reacli tlie bell. She rang it for 
him, the door was opened, and lie returned to his 
family. 

Here arc some of the acquirements of the most 
maguificent and wisest dog that the "writer has 
ever seen. It W7is a golden collie at Congliam 
Hall, near Lynn, and belonged to Grant DiitFs 
nephew'. ‘He plays the p^iano witen told to do 
so ; liiids a ball wiieii it is hidden at least as w'ell 
as a professional thought-reader ; brings the news- 
paper from another room ; dies for the Princess of 
Wales, not for Quee.n Victoria (this in 1896), wdio 
prefers dacbsliiuids ; rushes to the entrance barking 
loudly when asked what he would do if the German 
Emperor appeared ; and comports himself in every 
possible w'ay as the most amiable and sagacious of - 
quadrupeds.’ 

This heautiful little story must be true, for it is 
told by Archbishop Benson: ‘Talk w-andered’ to 
birds, and Dr Benson gave a curious account of' a 
lien-biilHincli wiiichhad lost her mate, and was' so 
disconsolate that she was taken down to the kwai 
and the cag<3-door opened. Blie did not, liow^ever, 
attempt to escape ; but a very beautiful cocdv-biilL 
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find), after conTersing witli her from a neiglibour- 
ing tree, entered the cage, and they lived happily as 
man and wife ever after.’ 

Everybody likes a good riddle. Here is the 
cleverest in the books : ^ What is the difference 
between a model woman and a woman model? 
The one is a bare possibility, the other a naked 
fact.’ Take another amusing one : ‘ Dined with 
the Literary Society. . . . The question was asked 
how it was that Millais had never quite fuiiilled 
the promise of his youth, and the answer was given 
that he received too many chccJcs in his artistic 
career.’ 

It must not be supposed that Grant Duff merely 
repeats excellent stories or capital conundrums, or 
tells of enjoyable dinners. Certainly it is part of 
his scheme, deliberately laid down, that he shall 
speak only of pleasant things, and thereby he en- 
countered the disapprobation of that admirable 
critic the late R. li. liiiitou. But many tilings 
are recorded in these volumes fitted to give rise to 
serious reflection. Take, for example, this remark- 
able experience of the late Justice Denman. Lord 
Denniran once received a large quantity of wine, 
and ordered that a portion of it should be sent as 
a present to a much older friend. Luckily, just 
before it was despatched, the discovery was made 
that the butler had put it into bottles which had 
contained poison. Lord Denman afterwards said : 
‘If a similar set of facts resulting in a charge of 
wilful murder had been brought before me after I 
became a judge, I should certainly have recom- 
mended the jury to find a verdict of guilty, for the^ 
bottles which were to be sent to my friend were all 
poisoned, while not one of those retained for my own 
use was so ; and the motive would have seemed 
perfectly clear, since he had made a will in rny 
favour, and I was aware of the fact.’ The dangers 
of circumstantial evidence were surely never more 
strikingly exemplified. 

How many lady readers, accustomed to use that 
dainty requisite of the tea-table, a doyly, know the 
meaning of the name? Grant Duff tells that on a 
visit to Bir William Hunter the historian of India, 
at Oaken Holt, his house near Oxford, he was 
told by Sir William of a visit received shortly 
before from Sir Charles D’Oyly. It aiq:)ears that 
Sir Charles B’Oyly’s family once held the Castle of 
Oxford and very broad lands in the neighbourhood, 
the obligation being to defend the same against all 
comers, while the formal act of homage was the 
presentation every year to the king of a small table- 
cloth to be used at dinner ; hence the familiar word 
‘doyly.’ 

‘And now, sir, can I sell you an Eneycloxjmdia ? ’ 

‘ No, I doan’t think so,’ replied old John, ‘ You see, 
1 ’in gettin’ too old to ride nowadays,’ Thus far PimcL 
Grant Duff has something of the same kind, even 
mure amusing. At the Athenaeum Club, one day, 
he was told of an answer given by a little girl to 
a bishop, who, examining on the service, asked 
the meaning of the Cominination, ‘ Please, sir, a 


chemise and drawers all in one piece.’ A lady 
friend to whoui Grant Duff repeated this story 
informed him that she found entered in her wash- 
ing-book, ‘six pairs of consternations,’ and her 
husband, whose tendencies are conservati\'e, thought 
them well named. 

One is very much surprised to find a person so 
well read as Grant Duff stumbling over a literary 
point relating to the Scottish national bard. There 
was a lunch -party, in June 1898, at wdiich were 
present the Duchess of Alban Lord and Lady 
Mount-SfceiJien, and others. ‘ In the course of talk 
Lord Mount-Stephen .said that in the well-known 
Scotch song, “Cumin’ through the rye,” the last 
word should be spelt with a capital, the poet having 
meant, not the well-known cereal, but a little river 
in Ayrshire.’ Even if he had forgotten literary 
history, a little thought would have shown Grant 
Duff that Biums just did mean ‘the well-known 
cereal.’ Does not tlie song run : 

Gill a body meet a body 
Cornin’ through the rye? 

And who would want to meet any one else coming 
through ‘a little river in Ayrshire’? But as a 
matter of fact, this is one of the old songs that 
Burns remodelled, and originally it stood : 

Gin a body kiss a body 
Coiiiin’ through the grain ; 

and on the window of the Globe Tavern, Dumfries, 
Burns wrote the well-known stanza beginning with 
the above lines, and ending : 

Need a body grudge a body 
What’s a body’.<} ain? 

Furthermore, the suggestion about the Rye Water 
is very old. It was brought forward in an article, 
‘New Eeadings of an Old Poet,’ in the Crlasgoio 
Herald in 1807, and was then authoritatively dis- 
posed of, and here it reax)pears in Grant Duff's 
pages with the imprimatur of two of the nation’s 
leading citizens. 

It is always interesting to have the opinion of 
strangers on ‘Auld Reekie.’ Mrs Oliphant spoke 
of it as the faithful city which has a knack uf 
turning its favourites into demigods. That was not 
quite Stevenson’s view ; but here is what Grant 
Duff, who has visited probably every considerable 
city in Europe, : ‘We passed all the 7 th [July 
1898] in Edinburgh, which my companion saw, 
chieffy under the guidance of Mrs Douglas, quite 
to perfection. Never did it look to me half so 
beautiful ; and, good heavens 1 how it has improved 
since I first beheld it, sixty-two years ago, with 
just half its present population, the capital of a 
semi-barbarous country ! The transformation of St 
Giles’s from a triple clog-kennel into a noble church 
is a type of the change that has come over the 
whole place.’ 

How extremely interesting the references in these 
volumes to many of the great men of our age ! 
True, we get them in their pleasantest moods, as 
a rule ; but it shows them, at least, off the pedestal, 
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and probably more themselves. Palmerston, was 
told by a lady that her maid, who had been with 
her to the Isle of Wight, objectexl to go there 
again because the climate was not cmhracrng enougli. 
‘ Wliat am I to do with such a woman ?■ she asked. 
^Next time,’ replied Palmerston, ‘you had better 
take her to the Isle of Man.’ Jowett, during liis 
last illness, beclvoned to a relative near him and 
said, ‘You liad better all go. I do not think I 
shall do anything definite to>iiiglit.’ That was very 
pliilosophical, and to be looked for in Jowett ; but 
one likes better the story of Faber, also in liis last 
illness. He asked a person at his bedside how he 
was. ‘ Very ill indeed,’ the friend replied. ‘ Then,’ 
said the sick man, ‘you had better order the 
prayer for the dying to be read.’ ‘No,’ answered 
the person ; ‘I tliink you will live four-and- twenty 
hours.’ ‘Oh, in that case,’ rejoined Faber, ‘read 
me Piclcwiclc.'^ One would like this story of the 
Great Duke to be true. Grant Duff found it in 
tlie Spectator. It is said that a maiden aunt of 
his was staying at Walmer, and possessed a French 
poodle. The creature ran one day into the 
grounds of Walmer Castle, and its owner stood 
ealliug to it, ‘ Bliicher, Blucher ! ’ The old Duke 
looked over the wall and remarked, ‘Madam, time 
was when I too should have been extremely glad 
to see Bliicher.’ 

Grant Duff once dined with Anthony Hope— he 
evidently never got nearer than a distant view of 
Mr Barrie— and of the party were Professor Kniglit 
and Mr Andrew Lang. That, xiaturally, meant 
ghosts. Mr Andrew Lang talked of these, in which 
he entirely believes. “‘I have,” I said, “met only 
three people who th ought they had seen a ghost.” 
“ Now,” said Mr Langv“you have met four, for I 
myself have seen several.” ’ 

The best ghost-story in these volumes is not from 
Mr Lang. A hostess said to a friend, ‘The house 
is dreadfully full. I am afraid I must put you in a 


room which has the credit of being haimted, You 
won’t mind thatP ‘Oh dear, no!’ replied the 
other lad3^ ‘Well,’ continued the hostess, ‘ the 
haunting consists of nothing save a very loud 
knocking, wdiich is sometimes heard in the night.’ 

Tlie friend went to bed, and in due time the knock- 
ing commenced. She called out something, and put 
her head under the bedclothes. When she appeared 
at breakfast her hostess said, ‘You frightened rny 
maid dreadfully this morning when, she knocked 
at yoixr door. You called out, “ Get aumy, vmu 
demon 1”’ 

But those who wish more of Grant DulTs in- 
teresting recollections must go themselves to the 
fourteen volumes. They will lind there both 
entertainment and instruction. They will get 
much of diplomacy and politics, a little of botany 
(for it is a favourite study), something of the know- 
ledge of precious stones (for the study of gems is 
also a liobby). The interesting bits of information 
scattered up and down cover every possible variety 
of subject — even to the mixing of drinks; foiy hear- 
ing one day a person ask for a ‘mother-in-law,’ | 

and making inquiries, Grant Duff was told that a ' 

‘ mother-in-law ’ -was ‘ stout and bitter^’ It would 
be too much to speak of pdiilological discussions, ’ 

but references to the missing ‘ H ’ are very amusing. 

Thus, at lunch one daj% ‘ We talked of a lady long 
since dead, who had risen suddenly from obscurity 
to a high position. “ The world,” said Lady Eeay, f 

“had given her everything it had to give except its ; 

H’s.’” And on this topic one may fitly close with I 

what seems to be the veiy latest. It is told of , ; 

a ; London ’bus conductor. ‘ ’Igh ’O’born ! ’Igdi i 

’O’born I’ he went on shouting as his vehicle 
proceeded towards that well-known thoroughfare, 

‘ Exense me,’ observed a waggish, passenger ; ‘but 
liaveii’t you dropped something?’ ‘Never mind,’ 
retorted the quick-wdfcted ’businan, ‘ I shall pick it | 

up when we come to ffoxford Street !’ 


THE GRAYBEARD. . 

By Margaret Watson, Author of Under the ChilUrns, Alice Loveilm/s Training^ A Short 
Engagenmitf Folly ^ Mrs Dr ewitth Hoardt Old Sachs, &c. 

CHATTER I, 



AM a country doctor with a wide 
practice and a nariw income ; my 
only inheritance a tradition that a 
fine property in Hertfordshire had 
once been in our family, but the 
title-deeds had disappeared some tw’o 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the heir being 
unable to make good his claim, the property vrent 
into Ghancery. 

1 had enough on my mind in all conscience, what 
witli the effort to make ends meet and overlap a bit 
for a rainy day, and trying to satisfy the patients 
who were offended if I did not come often enough, 
and those who looked at every visit with one eye on 


the bill. And then, what must I do but fall deeply, 
hopelessly in love with the only child of the richest 
man ill the place, Mr Macwal ter, a merchant who 
had bought land, and built a mansion, and was 
playing at being at country squire. He looked the-, 
part, too, for he w- as a tall, fine-looking man, wdth^ a 
strong, quiet manner. 

Her name was Lettice, and she was said to be like 
her mother, who had died when she was a child.. ' 

She -was the loveliest, the most charming But 

there, I assure you that your own sweetheart is not- 
a patch upon her I 

Of course it was utterly absurd my dreaming of 
her. Her father expected her to marry a title— a 
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baronet at tlie very least | and I slioixld never liave 
betrayed my folly if it bad not been for that old 
writing-table* 

I had an uncle, a direct descendant of the Hert- 
fordshire landowner of ancient memory, who bad 
lived and died a bacbelor, and when be died left 
me Ids heir. The beirsbix^ amounted to notbing 
but some fine old furniture, for be was a retired 
colonel living on bis pension and a small annuity* 

One piece of furniture was a curious old writing- 
table. I bad it set up in my study, and one night, 
in a rare hour of leisure, began to oveibatil it 
tborongbly. 

I found no less than three secret recesses. One 
bad evidently been unknown to its late owner, for 
in it were five crown-pieces, quite unworn, of the 
date of Charles the Second. But the important find 
that changed the fortunes of my life was not there. 

Ho ! It was in an old, leather-bound, black-letter 
Bible which lay in the centre recess, On the first 
leaves were the records of three generations of my 
ancestors. It bad evidently been handed down 
from father to son, and used for a record of births 
and marriages till the blank leaves were all over- 
written. The last entry of a daughter to Charles 
and Mary Marchmont, on the ISth January 1620, 
WHS crowded into the bottom of the page. 

Then the book had probably been laid aside ; being 
black-letter, it bad fallen out of dailj^ use, and had 
been kept simply for the records contained in it. 

I was not learned in old hooks, but turned the 
leaves with interest, thinking of the men and 
women from Wboui I had sprung, who had found 
help and comfort from its pages. Parts of the book 
were perfectly fresh and clean, but the Book of 
Psalms wus much thumbmiarked. The volume 
contained the whole of the Apocrjqdia; and as 
I turned it over curiously I found in ^The 
Wisdorne of Solomon^ two leaves fastened together 
at the top and bottom. 

1 took my penknife and separated tliein carefully, 
and found that they had been sealed by wafers. 
Lying between the two leaves was a single sheet 
of paper covered with wTiting. 

Tills is’ what was written : 

‘I, John Marchmont of Marchmont House, in the 
County of Hertford, Gentleman, being about to take 
up arras in the cause of his most gracious Majesty 
Xiing Charles the First, now in jieril through the 
rebellious and seditious action of certain evildoers, 
liave thought well to put the title-deeds of my 
estate into a place of safety -where they may be 
•found again when these troublous times are past. 
Therefore I have placed them in an earthen jar of 
the kind commonly called a graybeard, and had the 
jar placed within the new wall now a-building round 
my kitchen-garden, five feet from the ground and 
seven feet from the east end of the -wall abutting on 
tlie road. I liave sent my wife and little son to 
Prance for safety, and now send a copy of this paper 
by a trusty hand to her. 

‘ Written this 22 nd day of January 1644’ 


A voice from the dead indeed ! 

I began slowly to recall all I had heard of this 
John Marchmont. He had joined the King’s forces^ 
and had been killed at the battle of Marston Moor. 
His wife, wlio was a Frenchwoman, had stayed 
gladly enough in her own country, and brought up 
her boy there. 

The ‘trusty hand’ had probably never reached 
her, for when the boy came of age, and returned to 
claim his property from the Roundhead who had it 
in possession, there was a long lawsuit, in the course 
of which it came out that neither party could 
produce title-deeds, and after many years, dunng 
which the lawyers picked the bones of the estate, 
it went into Chancery, and stayed there, and 
the Marchmonts had to turn to and work for a 
living. 

Very good for them, doubtless ; but the memory 
of past glories was an heirloom in the family, and 
each generation had speculated as to the hiding- 
place of those lost title-deeds ; and now, my unci© 
had been the last in the direct line, and I was my 
uncle’s heir ! 

Theoretically, it is an excellent thiiig to have to 
work for a living j practically, the x>rospect of a 
landed estate with untold thousands of accumulated 
wealth is alluring, especially if you are a poor man 
in love with a rich man’s daughter. 

The first tiling I did was to wire to a friend to 
ask if lie would come down and take my xiraetiee 
for a day or two. This was on the Monday, and I 
had an answer that he would be down on Thursday 
night. 

As it haxqDened, I was not very busy, and I found 
it very diificult to keej) away from Mr Mac waiters 
for those four days ; but I did. I was determined 
not to say a word till I could come with the deeds 
in iny hand. 

But Chance, or Fate, or Providence sent me a 
summons on the Thursday to see an old man who 
lived about five miles away on the tox> of the hills. 
It was not an urgent case, so I decided to walk by 
the x>ath across the fields and u]> through the woods, 
and so occiq>y myself for this last evening, and 
make it impossible to go and see Lettice. 

It was a perfect June evening, shadows chasing 
each other over the hills, great pink sprays of wild 
roses in the hedges, the hay-fields full of the scent 
of clover. 

I saw no one as I went up Imt the peofile working 
in the fields. I found the old man chiefly requiring 
a little comfort and encouragement, sat with him a 
little while, and then started liome. 

I stood a moment, before taking the road down 
through the wood, looking over the valley stretched 
out below me, all radiant wdth the setting sun. The 
beauty of it went to my head, my pulses thrilled, 
and I saw myself reigning, with Lettice as my 
queen-consort, in the home of my fathers. 

At this moment I heard the 3 /ap, yap of a dog 
after a rabbit, and a voice I knew -well calling, 
‘Fox 1 Fox ! Here ! You bad dog I ’ 





I turned, to see Lettice coming towards me, and 
evidently making for the road down tlirougli the 
wmod. 

I was not master of myself as I went forward to 
speak to her, and she felt it. Her cheeks deepened 
in colour to the tint of a wild rose, her long lashes 
drooped, hut she spoke gaily. 

‘ Wljat an uniisiial thing to see you afoot so far 
from liome, Mr Marchmont ! Has your bicycle 
broken down, or your liorse caught cold ? ’ 

^Heilher,’ I returned ; n^ut, for a wonder, I was 
not. in a hurry to-night, and I wanted exercise. It’s 
r‘i s],>lendid evening. Are you going home througli 
the iv ood ?’ ’ 

H. meant to ; it’s so much shorten’ 

I opened the gate for lier, and she j^assed through 
into the deepening shadows of the beech-trees. 

The road was rough, and the only smooth path 
brought us very close together. My resolutions 
began to melt away. I found a hundred excellent 
reasons for telling lier of the good fortune that was 
coming to me. A casual (picstioii of hers and a 
felled tree made the full cu]) run over. 

‘Shall you be at the tennis meet to-morrow?’ 

‘No. 1 have to go down to Hertfordshire.’ 

‘ To Hertfordshire ? ’ 

It was here the tree came in. It was beside the 
road in a little clearing ; a most comfortable seat 
for two, and its worn appearance showed that others 
liad thought so before us. 

‘ VvTll you sit down a moment, and I vrill tell you 
all about it ?’ 

She sat down without a word, and I beside lier. 
I told her everything; of the estate which had been 
ours, of the mysterious loss of the. title-deeds, of my 
uncle and Ins legacy to me, of how I had found in 
the old black-letter Bible a key to tlie riddle which 
liad ]u.izzled so many generations of I\Iarch.maiits. 
>She listened thoughtfully, poking her stick into 
the soft earth, fiushing a little in response to the 
emotion in my voice. When I had done she raised 
her eyes to mine. 

‘ It would take you away from here,’ she said. 

Was I to blame if I told her in poor and halting 
words that the only thing for whicli I valued this 
sudden prospect of fortune was that I might otter 
her a fitting home, and asked her if slm would he 
willing to share it with me ? 

I will not set down what she said in. reply ; but 
we started at last on our way home as happy a 
couple as any in the length and breadth of the 
land. 

It was too late for me to see her father that 
night ; and, besides, I felt m. 3 ^ tale w-ould be more 
convincing when I had secured the graybeard and 
its contents ; but Lettice said she would prepare 
him for my story. 

I found my friend waiting dinner for me with 
some impatience ; but he soon forgave me when he 
heard my wonderful tale, and we sat up far into 
the. night discussing the subject from every possible 
point of view.. ,, 


CHxVPTER II. 

SET off by the first train next morning. 

I shall never forget how I felt. 1 couid 
have written a new poem on the pleasures 
— of hope. The sky ^Yas palest blue at the 

liorizon, deepening above to the colour of a hedge- 
sparrow’s egg; a light mist yet lingered in the 
llolio^^^s of the hills ; but the sun, as it mounted, 
was clearing one hollow after another and absorbing 
tlie mist into itself. I held my hands out to the 
soft warmth of its rays. The one porter and the 
statioiimaster greeted me with pleasant morning 
faces. I took my place in the train, and as I 
was carried through, the fragrant country I made 
elaborate plans for obtaining permis.sioii to break 
into the wall and find my graybeard. 

The village of Little Catcombe was two miles 
from Gorham, the nearest station ; and knowing 
that Catcomlje did not afford much, accommodation 
for travellers, I had some food at Gorliam, engaged 
a bed, and left my bag there, and walked across hy 
a footpath tlirougli the springing corn. 

The village is long and straggling, cpniint houses 
set every w^ay, a iine old cliUTcli 'with a sq^uare 
tower. The lioine of my ancestors is a very beauti- 
ful old manor-house, with a long gabled front ; it 
stands hack from the road, and is entered by a 
fine gateway. It was all in excellent preservation, 
for tlie Court of Chancery had kept it let to A^ery 
good tenants, and looked Avell after the repairs, 
The wall in Avhich my graybeard had lieen embedded 
was round the corner of the gateway, U 2 > another 
street of the little village, and I thought I Avoiikl 
look at it before going to the house. 

As I turned the corner I heard ilie sounds of 
tools on. stone, and slow Axhees. A cold chill of 
a])prehension stinick me, and I hurried on. 

There, sure enough, wAas a grou]) of Avliite-jacketed 
workmen Inisy Avitli picks and trowels and mortar 
befoiv. n. great breach in the Avail. 

‘ "Wliat’s happened here ? ’ I asked, t.rying to speak 
like a casual, curious stranger. 

‘This bit o’ Avail, he’A'e been crackin’ some time, 
sir,’ ansAvered one of the men ; ‘ and last Toosday 
lie give Avay all of a sudden like. There Avas a 
big thunderstorm ; and Avliether lie got struck, or 
whether ’twas the rain— that did come clown — I 
don’t know, hut this gret piece fell out into the 
road. ’Twas lucky as there Avasn’t no one for it to 
fall on ; it choked up the roadwtiy so as nobody 
couldn’t go along till Ave’d cleared it.’ 

I mefisured the dislaiicos Avith iny eye : seA^en feet , 
from the east cud of the Avail, and five feet frqni the 
ground. The graybeard must have been just here. ’’ 
‘Was there anything in the Avail besides stone - 
and mortar?’ I asked. ‘Sometimes there are all 
sorts of things built into these old Avalla’ 

‘Well,’ said one of the men, ‘there Ava.s a rum 
old jar fell out. Not a bit broke he Avasn’t '' ■ 
‘A jav? That Avonld be a enriositjj I expect/' 
said I. ‘ Could I see it ? ’ ‘ ■ . . . 


THE GRAYBEAED. 
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‘ OJi yes, you could see it, and wtdcome. You 

bit tastier like nor that for them as was to find it.’ 
VVlieie does your missis live? I’d like to see 

‘ You come up from Gorham, I expect ? ITell mv 

'°rdid^, coaies’iip) 

I did not take very long to retrace my steps. 

till ir “I "I* “* I to 

Sir "IrTi "U knock at the cottage 

<ioor. ‘ Might I have a look at it?’ 

insi2“^'’ y™ «tep 

I Stepped in. 

She took from the mantelpiece a gray-coloured 
™w-necked jar, with the cliaracterrstif CS 
Inch gave it the name of graybeard. There was 
a jgmg in my ears and my hand shook as‘l 
ooL It fiom her. I carried it to the light of the 
doorway and looked inside. It was empty. 

1 steadied my voice as well as I could, and asked, 
Was there nothing in it ? ’ ’ 

they will'll n of old papers ; but 

they naa all u .such a muck I put the old thiim 

now Tlfp^”^ and b’iled ’em out; it ’,s quite clean 

so I b’iled ’em ou?^ 

There was no more to be said, 

I bought the jcar for a few shillings. It was 
worth much more; but I felt that the woman 
Imviiig cheated me of my inheritance, wa^ not 
entitled to its value. ’ 

in Spain’ had crumbled to dust before hi, 

,o"ys„*f "'j x-. “0 >*rf 

He cfiine in, grave and courteous. I held out the 
empty jar, and in a few words told my tale. 

_ Astomshnig ! ’ he said. ‘ Astouisliiim i The 
coincHknce of your finding that paper just when 

We/l’n^sor^^'f^' exposed is most extraordinary, 
h, 1 111 boiry tor your disapjiointment.’ 


‘lYill you tell your daughter?’ I said. ‘Of 
course tins makes me again a poor country doctor 
quite ineligible as a suitor for her ; and you will 
no doubt think that it was unjustifiable of me to 
speak to her on such an uncertain jirospect. All I 
can say i.s that I crave her forgiveness and yours, 
and that I will as soon as possible sell my practice 
and remove inyself.^ 

' I don’t think you need do that,’ said Mr Mac- 
waiter, looking at me very kiinlly. 

ani Lettice to marry me as I 

Ske and I 

settled It al last night. I can’t say I built much 
upon the title-deeds. If you had found them, it ’s 
a Imudred to one you couldn’t have established 
your claim. But you belong to a well-known 
^ therefore value it perhaps 

tco highly ; and you have a good character, which 
IS invaluable ; and, moreover, Lettice seems to have 
made up her mind about it, and I do not think she 
wiU Irsten to any suggestion as to your riinnim^ 
away and leaving lier. I will send her to tell you 
what she thinks of it now, and have a busine.ss talk 
witii you to-morrow morning.’ 

He left me, and in a few moments a rustle of silk 
made my heart beat more ciuickly. 

She came straight to me. 

she laid disappointment, dearest,’ 

^ ‘But I have no disappointment,’ I replied, hold- 

nid ’ ‘ 

Let rne^ look at the jar,’ she said. 

I gave it into her hands, and she examined it 
curious y Then she said, ‘I shall always lovrtlm 
qiieei old thing, for if it had not been for it I do 

abm'Ser kave told me you cared 

‘I would not-if I could have refrained. I am 
even now astonished at my boldness. I scarcl 

if ^ gr^kefiil to tbe 

„rdy beard for tempting me to ask for so much when 

I can give so little.’ . iwiMimn 

witfw returned, 

havetL nkfnn““ ' ^he graybeard must 

nave tne place ot honour in our home.’ 
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the omgiit op pearls, 

.HE pearl-fisheries are of great imjiort- 
auee to the island of Ceylon, and the 
many uncertainties connected with 
the industry have given cause for 
tmidi concern to the Government, 
Ka u f caused the condi- 
investigated, and have in- 
hes into the nature and habits of 


the pearl-oyster. As a result of these investiimtimiQ 
and the knowledge obtained from them, it ihioped 
that the pearl-fisheries can be placed upon a more 
sc entiflc basis, and that some at least of the unoer- 
tamties now connected with them may he remoX 
In the course of the investigations; which were 
undei^ the control of Professor Hardman ERR 
some interesting facts came to light. Amonu theS’ 
the history of the formation of the pearl itsJf is of 
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tlic the result of a grain of sand wliichj 

having gained an entrance to the shell, Ijccaine a 
source of such iiTitatioii to the oyster that in self- 
defence the rightful occupant of the shell deposited 
a nurnher of layers of the pearly substance around 
the intruder. It has been shown, however, that in 
the great majority of cases the pearl is, in reality, 
due to the xjresence of a small worm, and it is around 
the dead bodies of the spherical larvae of this worm 
fJiat the oyster dex:)osits the numerous layers of 
nacre, and thus forms the beautiful pearls which 
are afterwards so highly prized. It thereupon 
l)ecanie inix^rtant to learn the life-history of this 
parasitic worm, and it was ultimately found that 
(.*ertain species of file-fishes which prey upon shell- 
iisli become infected with the worm, and they in 
turn cause the infection to sju’ead to the large 
lisli-eatirig rays or sharks which feed upon the 
file -fishes. It is in these rays that the worm 
attains maturity and liberates into the sea a 
numerous family of emlnyos, which enter the 
ov^sier and begin again the interesting cycle of 
adventures. It will he seen that this succession 
of dilferent hosts is neces.sary to the fulfilment of 
the life-history of the parasitic worm, and, conse- 
quently, without these file-fishes and rays the beauti- 
ful orient pearl would ]probahly lia ve no existence. It 
is therefore possible by keeping infected ray-fishes 
in liirge cages in the vicinity of the oj’ster-beds to 
increase materially the product of orient j)ear]s. 


EAST AFRICAN COTTON. 


The scientific and technical department of the 
Imperial Institute, in connection with an exliilh- 
tiori of Empire-grown cotton recently held at South 
Kensington, has been investigating some samples 
of cotton grown in British, East Africa, and the 
results of their experiments are given at length 
ill the BdUdin of the Imperial Ineiitute. Tlie 
cotton sanqiles -were subjected to various tests for 
strength and general healthiness, and measurements 
were made of the length of the fibre. The samples 
were also sent to commercial exp^erts, whose reports 
on the market value of the cottons are given. The 
general conclusion arrived at is that these cottons 
are on the whole of xnomising quality, but that 
they show evidence of lack of care in cultivation. 
Tlie investigators believe that if more care ivas 
exercised, particular!}^ in choice of seed and also 
ill the harvesting of the cotton, without doubt a 
product would be obtained which would be suit- 
able for the demand in Great Britain. 


OZONE. 


The strong and peculiarly refreshing smell of 
ozom wfiB distinctly noticeable at the recent Elec- 
trical Exhibition in London, and it was easily 
traced to the exhibit of a new company with the 
name of Ozonair Limited. The ozone, or rather 
the ozonised air, is pii'odiiced in great quantities 
by means of a simpile ajiparatus utilising the 
principle of the silent discharge of high-tension 


electricity. It hris long been known that this 
silent discharge resulted in the production of 
ozone from the oxygen in the air, and it has 
been shown by Warburg that the formation 
of ozone in these conditions is due to emission 
of ultra-violet light. Tlie high-tension electricity 
necessary for the purpose is produced by means 
of a suitably arranged transformer from the ordi- 
nary lighting supply mains, and the air is driven 
through, tlie appiaratus by means of a simple elec- 
tric fan of the familiar tyx>e. It is claimed that 
ozonised air in piublic buildings, sanatoria, &c. is 
directly conducive to health, and also that it has 
a marked germicidal influence on the air. 


NATURAL VENTILATION. 


An interesting comparison of the various systems 
of ventilation, natural and artificial, is contained in 
a booklet recently issued by the XDVoprietors of the 
Boyle system of natural ventilation. The disadvan- 
tages of utilising forced ventilation, whether created 
by machinery or other means, are fairly obvious, 
for ventilation produced by fans or blowers or 
heated flues generally means an excessive draught 
in some portions of the building and vitiated air' 
in others. Natural ventilation, on the other hand, 
if properly applied, keeps large bodie.s of air con- 
stantly moving at a slow rate of speed, and all 
the air in a building is renewed in a short time,, 
although no x>ei'ce]3tible draughts are created. In 
the Boyle system of ventilation the air is with- 
drawn from the top of a building by means of 
what is called an air-pump ventilator, and fresh 
air is introduced at somewhere about the breath- 
ing level by means of a system of air inlets, by 
wliich the air is directed upwards and diffused 
about the building in all directions. The so-called 
air-pump, which is contained in a kind of cupola 
at the top of the building, consists of an arrange- 
ment of metal plates set at certain angles around 
a central chamber which they enclose, and they 
are so arranged that every inovemeut of the ex- 
ternal air has the effect of exerting a pumping 
action on the air contained in the cluimher. This 
becomes partially exhausted, and the vitiated aix’ 
within the building rises up to take its j)lace. 
At the same time the delicately valved inlets 
allow the ingress of a sufficient quantity of fresh 
air to keep up the circulation within the room. 
It is claimed that there is always sufficient move- 
ment in the atmosphere even on the stillest 
day to operate the ventilator effectually, and as. 
the ventilation is eflected in an upward direction, 
tlie warmth of the vitiated air helps the general 
ventilation scheme. The system has been applied 
to churches and schools and other jiublic buildings.'- 
with conspicuous success. 


H 
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CALCIUM STEEL. 

Wli ether to use metal or some other material for 
any x^articular piece of work is, a . question wluch 
arises with wonderful frequency in the minds of 
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« very inventor and original inecliaiiic. Metals 
have vast advantages ; but they are condactors of 
heat nnd of electricity, and they are liable to cor- 
rosion by the action of the atmosphere and of 
. acids. On the other hand, glass and porcelain are 
easily fractured and diificult to work ; wood is in- 
llammable and susceptible to damp, and the ques- 
tion can only be answered as a rule by choosing the 
least of many evils. A new material, bearing the 
somewhat misleading title which heads this para- 
graph, has recently been introduced, and advantages 
■are claimed for it which, should they be substan- 
tiated, will at once give it a vast importance. Tliis 
so-called calcium steel is obtained from feldspar 
sand and lime iliix, and, according to the descrip- 
tion, it combines the good qualities of steel with 
those of several absolutely dissimilar materials. 
It is metal- like in its workabilit}", and may be 
hammered, eluselled, filed, and bored ; yet it may 
be polished, painted on, enamelled, or otherwise 
treated just as if it were glass or porcelain ; wdiile 
it is of tremendous strength and is capable of resist- 
ing the action of the atmosphere, and it cannot 
be touched by acids, hloreover, it may be cast into 
moulds like a metal, or the dry corapoiients may lie 
moulded into shape by hand or otherwise, and then 
heated up to the required temperature to cause the 
constituents to be welded together into one homo- 
■geneous mass. Calcium steel is of a white colour, 
but may be coloured to any desired hue by the 
mixture of metallic oxides. Further particulars of 
the new material are anxiously awaited, and in the 
meantime it would perhaps be wise not to place too 
much credence in the statements wdiicli have so far 
been published, 

COLOUR MEASUREMENT. 

When a man is asked the colour of any article 
which he lins seen, he may reply promptly that it is 
red, blue, &c. ; but if he be asked ‘ How red 1 ^ or 
How blue V ho will find it very diiiicuit to explain 
himself quantitatively. An attempt to establish a 
system of colour measurement has been made by 
Mr 3'oseph W. Lovibond, which is thoroughly de- 
scribed in his recent book, A 71 Introduction to the 
Shidij of Colour FJwiomenit (Spon, London). A 
series of glass standard colour-scales are provided, 
by the superposition of which any given colour can 
be accurately matched in a special instrument pro- 
vided for the purpose wherel:)y all extraneous light 
is excluded. A colour which requires so many 
units of red and so many units of yellow to match 
- . it exactly can at once be quantitatively described. 
The glass slides used for testing have been prepared 
with the very greatest trouble and accuracy, and 
■- they are said to comply with the essentials of a 
, ' scientife standard in that the divisions are equal 

and the unit recoverable. Certain standard and 
Invariable chemicals, dissolved in a given propor- 
tion in pure distilled water, require for a certain 
temperature and thickness of liquid a certain com- 
bination of colour slips to match them. These 


chemical solutions can alwaj^s be obtained, and in 
this way the units of the scale are recoverable. The 
whole system has evidently been prepared with the 
greatest care, and the book is a remarkable record 
of painstaking and accurate work. 

REPAIEim A STEAMSHIP. 

A. very interesting -welcliiig operation has recently 
been performed by the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company on their steamship Frmirich der 
Grosse, The steamship on Iier way home from 
Australia had lost one of her propeller-blades, 
aiul ill the resulting irregular working of the 
screw the steel bracket which projects from the 
side of tlie vessel to carry the end of the pro- 
peller-shaft had been fractured. The fracture 
occurred in a very awkward position, close up 
to the main plating of the hull, and it would 
have required some months to prepare a new 
propeller - bracket and fit it ready for work. 
A perfectly successful joint, however, has been 
made by utilising the thermite process, and 
that in a relatively short time. A mould was 
built up around the fracture and tilled with 
thermite, a mixture of metallic oxide and pul- 
verised alunuiiium. A pro-heating by means of 
a furnace combined with an electric fan was ar- 
ranged for, by which the massive metal parts were 
brought to a high temperature, and then the 
crucible containing the thermite was drawn into 
position and the mixture ignited. Tlie mixture 
ljurued with a temperature of about three tliousand 
degrees, which was sutticieiit to reduce tlie oxide 
and produce a pure metal which welded the frac- 
ture. When the mould was struck off next morning, 
it was found that a perfect weld had been accom- 
plished, and the vessel wars shortly after ready to be 
placed in commission once more. 


Since tlie free -wdieel forced its tvay so unde- 
niably to the front and came into such geiieml 
use, the question of providing etlident brakes for 
bicycles lias attained even greater prominence than 
hitherto. It wms speedily found that brakes acting 
directly upon tires were out of tbe question except 
for emergencies, for the brake has to bo so constantly 
used under the new conditions that the tire w'ould 
be very rapidly wmrn out. Eim-brakes are open to 
the disadvantage that unless the wdieel is absolutely 
true the action of the brake is jerky and spasmodic, 
and wdieels cannot be kept true for very long. 
Band-brakes acting upon the wdieel close to the liiib 
have proved themselves to be the most eiiicient, 
but they are open to several disadvantages, as, for 
instance, tlie very high temperature to wdiich they 
rapidly rise. In coasting, a long hill it sometimes 
happens that the leatlier will be badly charred or 
even burned away completely, wdth the result that 
the brake suddenly ceases to hold. A new device 
has recently been placed upon the market 'which 
appears to obviate all these disadvantages. It is a 


A NE^V BICYCLE BRAKE. 
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liind of iiiside-out band-brake, if tbe expression 
siiay be permitted. In the interior of the hub is a 
smooth metal surface, against which is the equiva- 
lent of the band in the form of a circle of steel in 
three separate portions. In the normal p)Osition 
this circle of steel is smaller than that which en- 
closes it, and exerts therefore no pu’essure upon it ; 
but the slightest pressure of the brake-handle inserts 
an ingeniously shaped wedge or lever between two ’ 
edges of the trisected band, which is thereby swelled 
out until it presses tightly but evenly all over the 
inner surface of the ring on the hnb. The braking 
is tlierefore performed by metal against metal ; and 
while only a small amount of heat is produced as 
the result of the necessary friction, there is nothing 
to be I'jurned by it, and the bralce should therefore 
remain in perfect condition for years. The device 
is known as the Chamberlain Rxtent Brake, and 
it is of course applicable to either front or back 
wlieel, or to both. 

COOKIJra BY ELECTRICITY. 

i\IiTcli attention is now being devoted to the pro- 
duction of electrically heated cooking utensils and 
devices, while at the same time the electrxeit}" supply 
companies — conscious of the advantages to themselves 
of a daylight load in the reduction of their working 
expenses — are reducing their prices for current in- 
tended for cooking purposes to a very low rate. 
Nevertheless, the geneivil introduction of electrical 
cooking apqdiances in place of those in common use 
to-day would probably mean an alarming increase 
in the domestic expenses of the average household; 
But apart from tlic- question of the introduction of 
electrical cooking gcnerallj’-, there are many smaller 
ways in wdiich electricity for culinary puiqxoses 
might be adopted with great adi'antage. Afternoon 
tea may ha made in the drawing-room without any 
help from the kitchen, boiling- water Ixcing procured 
at very short notice without any further -work than 
the turning of a switch. Eggs may bo boiled witli- 
out the aid of fire or iiame, or a chop or steak 
grilled on the table' from which it is to be eaten. 
The actual cost of current consumed may be heavy 
com]xared to the work done, but it would be in 
itself so small as to pass unnoticed when the saving 
of labour is taken into consideration. But to cook 
a whole dinner by electrical means, to roast a joint 
and keep stock-pots constantly stewing, is quite a 
■different matter, and it remains still to be proved 
that the system can be economically introduced into 
a household where at present the gas-cooker or the 
€oal-fed kitchener holds sway. 


A novel device for the prevention of skidding — 
that grave danger to automobilists from which the 
bravest slirink liecause it is uncontrollable by the 
coolest head and steadiest nerve — is described in a 
recent issue of the Bdmtijic Amerimn, It consists 
of a small trailing wdieel attached to the luider-side 
of the ear, and so placed that, normally, it is out of 


contact with the roadway, but may be depressed so 
as to run upon the ground whenever the driver of 
the car thinks that there is danger of side-slip. In 
connection with this little running trailing wheel 
is a wheel or set of wheels having rough jagged jaxvs 
set in them. The trailing xvheel rims lightly on 
the roadway so long as the car shows no teiideiicy 
to skid, but directly the smallest side-slip occurs, 
the trailing wheel is instantly deflected to one 
side or the other, and this deflection automatically 
brings the jagged cog-wheels in sharp contact with 
the roadway, into wdiicli they dig witdi sufficient 
tenacity to arrest the skidding at once. The danger 
being over, the trailing wdieel assumes its vertical 
position and the cog-wdieels rise out of contact with 
the ground until the next incipient side-slip brings 
them into action again. The principle of the device 
appears to be good, and it should certainly be 
welcomed by all drivers of motor-cars who have 
in their hearts the fear of side-slips. 

A NEW UMBRELLA-RACK. 

A convenient and handy device for use in vesti-' 
hides and shopis and other places Avhere lunbrelias 
are wont to be collected has been designed and 
introduced to the public under the name of Broni- 
hall’s Patent, It consists of a strong leather strap 
gathered up into a series of short loops, each sus- 
tained by a strong pear-shaped spring wdthiii. The 
spndngy loops are almost touching one another, hut 
can be momentarily pressed apart ivhen the stick 
of an uinbrella is pushed against them. The 
umbrella then slips into the space bet\veen the 
springvS, which close around it and hold it -with 
sufficient firmness but "without scratching the polish. 
The looped strap can he fastened around a pillar or 
attached flat to a wnll or any other convenient 
support, wdiile an enamelled iron trough to catch 
the drips completes the scheme of things. The 
umbrella-rack takes up very little space, and is 
quite inexpiensive. 

PRESERVATIVES IN FOOD. 

The ever-increasing separation of the food con- 
sinners from the sources of their supiX-ily, due to the 
constant growth of towns and cities where food 
cannot be growm or cultivated, makes the preserva- 
tion of perishable articles one of supreme import- 
ance. The postponement of natural decay in meat 
by smoking and salting has been practised from 
immemorial times, but the groivtli of knowledge of 
the causes of decay, and simultaneously the big 
stiides ill the science of chemistry, have made it 
feasible to restrain decomposition of food by a 
variety of methods. The principal chemical pre* ■ 
scTvatives are boric or boracic acid, sulphurous acid, 
salicylic acid, and formalin. Used in the small 
quantities requisite for the preservation of food for 
reasonable periods, these chemicals are piractically 
■without taste or odour, and are -probably 
harmless. The so-called boron preservatives are 
very largely used for the preservation of dairy; 
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produce, while salicylic acid is chMy used to p>re- 
Yeut cliaiige in beverages, jams and jellies, &c., and 
various other foods derived from fruits. Formalin 
is sold as a preservative of milk, but is objection- 
aWe, as it retards digestion, and milk treated with 
it is quite unfit for infant feeding. The use of 
ebendcal preservatives being so lai'gely on the in* 
crease, the question arises whether tlie amimxdated. 
quantity of all the extraneous chemicals consumed 
with our food may not have an injurious effect upon 
our systems 1 

BTEDS AKD THE FEUIT-FARMEHS. 

Another strong and convincing warning against 
the thoughtless and stupid extermination of birds 
supposed to be inimical to farmers comes from 
Canada. Thousands of fruit-trees were destroyed 
last year by mice, and in the report of the Ontario 
Fruit-Growers’ Association it is pointed out that 
the enormous loss Avas due solely to the fact that 
the value of certain classes of birds bad been over- 
looked. The writer remarks that the most im- 
portant law in all nature is the one whlcli maintains 
the balance between various forms of life. The 
balance had been destroyed by killing the birds 
which prey upon these mice, and in consequence 
the mice had increased and the trees had suffered 
far greater damage than the birds themselves would 
ever have inflicted. Woodpeckers are ruthlessly 
shot because they are supposed to suck the sap of 
jmung trees. In reality they are seeking out cand 
destroying the boring insects whose ravages it is 
almost impossible for man to check. In one case 
it was actually proved that a single woodpecker 
bad found and eaten no fewer than eighty-two 
borers in one inorning. 

BBEAB. 

It is confidently asserted by bread-reformers that 
the demand for a dead- white article, as yielded 
by modern methods of milling, takes away some 
of the most Avholesome and nutritive properties of 
the bread. Flour in some cases is actually bleach ed 
■with chemicals to make it whiter. In most modern 
milling methods the germ which provides the colour, 
flavour, and nourishment of wheat is tlirown away. 
In a grain of wheat the outer covering contains the 
bran or sharps, the larger half the white substance 
or Hour, and the smaller half the germ of the 
future plants, now thrown away. The old method 
of milling, to which it is suggested we should re- 
turn, ground up the whole grain. Steel rollers 
have taken the place of the old millstones, and 
^ roll the germ out, and it is sifted from the flour 
by sieves of silk. There are flour-mills at King- 
ston- upon-Tliames, Dorking, Ewell, Wrexham, and 
the Aji^ostoloff (at 93-94 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.O.), which by their methods are said to 
retain all the nourislting properties of the wheat, 
.The Hovis s^^stein, with headquarters at Maccles- 
field, retains the wheat' germ. In the case of the 
: ; Apoatoloff system there is a specially patented process 


for dealing with the f middlings.’ Home-grown 
wheat is used, which is put in at one end of the 
bakery and comes out in loaves at the other. All 
the berry except the bran is u.sed, with a yield of 
85 per cent, instead of 72 per cent, of the weight 
of wheat iiiilied by the ordinary process. It is 
contended that bread 'which contains the germ, 
besides being more nourishing and pleasant to eat, 
will remain fresh longer than that from roller- 
ground flour. Dr Raliagliati, in his Air, Food, and 
Emreise, say.s we eat far too much bread, and thus 
lay ourselves open to indigestion, colds, bronchitis, 
&:c. Much might be said against raw, lialf-cooked 
bread. The whole subject is one of national aiicl 
world-wide importance. The methods here out- 
lined are discussed by Mr Francis Fox with ap- 
proval ill MacmiMan^s Magcim^^^ for November 1905, 
and there is an article on similar lines in the 
JVorld’s JFork for October 1905. 


SUSAN BEAT: HBE SAMPBEE. 

Qcaint relic of an oiler, primmer day ! 

Out of the past, with charmings fragrant, rare, 

Your faded silken letters, once so gay, 

Announce to all, ^This is the sampler fair 
Of Susan Bray.’ 

Upon the parlour wall you hang in state; 

Yet of the maid who wrought you nought you tell 
We feel slie must have been demure, sedate, 

But you just say she lived and ’broidered well 
lu ‘ twenty-eight’ 

We seem to see her as she bent above ; 

Her sampler-frame, her needle flashing bright ; 

Her sweet pursed mouth, eyes gentle as a dove. 

Bare neck and arms, soft hair tied smooth and tight : 
Maid made for love. 

That she was loved kwere madness to gainsay ; 

Site, we know well, had lovens and to .spare. 

If she loved too is Ijarder far to say. 

And yet we deem her gently shy a.s fair, " 

This Susan Bray. 

Perhaps But vain must all conjecture be ; 

Her sampler shrines her secrets from onr gaze. 

Small comfort, to be told, ‘Here yon may see 
How well my parents in my youthful days 
Had care for me,’ 

F. W. SAnxi>ER.sox. 
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T H E BOXER’S D A U G H T E R. 

By Alfred Colbeck, Author of The Maiden's Shoe, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 




E liad become reminiscent over an 




excellent, brand of Manilla clierootSj 
when ; Foster, avIio ■ was watching 
, the ascension of a perfect ring of 
gray smoke which he had cleverly 
puffed out from between his rounded 
lips, suddenly said, ‘ You knew Alice Chester, 
DickF 

Of course I knew Alice Chester. I had heard 
her name coupled with Ids, and I had never clearlj^ 
understood why the . intimacy had not ripened into 
marriage. I answered him warily, nevertheless. 
Ydiere anything personal came in Foster was pro- 
verbially reticent, and I wondered rather at the 
abrupt reference to Alice Chester. ‘Yes,’ saifi L 
‘ The last I heard of her was that she: had turned 
medical student, and intended taking her diplomas 
as a lady doctor.’ 

‘ And. she succeeded, Dick, More than that, she 
married, and came out here as Mrs Macpherson to 
help her husband in curing the maladies of the 
Celestials. She met him in Edinburgh. He was 
in training there as a sort of medical evangelist, 
and she caught his enthusiasm, and married him, 
and devoted herself through her husband to the 
C%ina Inland Mission.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ I exclaimed ; for all this was news to 
me. ‘ xind where did they settle ? ’ 

‘ In Shan-si, about a couple of hundred miles to 
the south-west of Pekin.’ 

‘ Then you would see them as they passed 
through?’ 

‘Ho. They didn’t calk upon me. Alice had 
reasons. And it didn’t matter, for the disinclina- 
tion was mutual. I shouldn’t have known that 
they had passed througli if Mary liadn’t written to 
tell me, She and Mary — my sister, you know — 
were always friendly, and still keep in touch 
with each other. Alice is a distant cousin of 
ours.’ 

‘ So I understand. Is she still in Shan-si ? ’ 

Ho. 423 . -Yol. IX. [All nights 


‘Bless you — no! There isn’t a single European 
left in Shan-si, That devil among the Boxers, Yu 
Hsien, saw to that’ 

‘ But surely, Foster, she and her husband were 
not killed in Shan-si ? ’ 

‘Ho ; they are in Nagasaki — Alice and the young- 
ster as well as can be, but Macpherson, poor fellow I 
sadly shattered, and not likely to survive.’ 

‘How did they get awaj' ?’ : ' 

‘ Well, I will tell you,’ said Foster, squeezing the 
lighted end of his almost biiriit-out Manilla into 
the ash-tray, and pulling himself up in his loung- 
ing bamboo' chair. ‘There are very fe^v I should 
care to tell ; but you are different, Dick, from the 
majority. You will not put a false interp reta- 
tion upon my part in the drama, and it will give 
you an idea of the worth of a Chinawoman, who, 
after all, played the' leading j)art, and played it 
nobly. , 

‘ After the Macphersoiis had settled in Shan-si, I 
lieard nothing about them excep>t by stray references 
in Mary’s letters, and I thought I didn’t care the 
toss up of a hutton how they fared ; nor did I until 
those ugly rumours about the dastardly deeds of the 
Boxers began to fly about. Then, somehow, I began • 
to, care. They were in the thick of it in Shan-si. 

I couldn’t get Alice out of my mind. You see, 
Dick, she was a cousin after all, even if she had 
married a Macpherson ; and I couldn’t leave lier 
to the tender mercies of a crew of bloodthirsty 
spiritualists, with the devil himself at their head, 
witliout an attempt to save her. 

‘Hews reached me that Yu Hsien had let loose 
his infernal compatriots. I knew him, Dick — ^knew 
that no foreigner within the province, man, woman, 
or child, would be safe if he could possibly work 
tlieir destruction ; and tliat decided me. The miisie 
hadn’t T)egun in Pekin. When I asked the chief 
for leave of absence he looked at im from under his 
beetled eyebrows as if I were demented, so I liad to 
tell him why I wanted to go. He made no demur. 
Eeserved.] JANUARY 6, 1906. 
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ITe reminded me that the instrumentalists ivere 
tuning up, and that the music might begin at any 
moment. It would be easiei' to face it inside than 
outside. He gave me to understand tliat if I got 
into a tight place he would be cpiite unable to assist 
me. I should have to shift for myself. When he 
saw that I was ready to take the risks and was de- 
teimiued to go, he gave me his consent and a hearty 
hand -shake ; and his eyes grew suspiciously moist 
as he expressed the hope that I might regain the 
Legation with Macpherson. and his wife— we were 
both ignorant of the existence of the youngster — 
before the place was barricaded and shut in by the 
howling Harmonies*’ 

‘ IlarinoiiieSj Foster 1 Why do you call them 
Plarmonies V 

‘ Oh, that ’s the name they give themselves. 
Boxers we call them. It ’s a short, expressive, con- 
renient name enough for us ; but any name so 
laconic is an ahonii nation to them. There is no 
finesse in it — no poetry, no religious sentiment* 
Their name is the Society of the Doubled Fists 
of the Heavenly Harmonies/ 

‘ It certainly smacks of spiritualism/ 

‘There you have it, Dick. It is spiritualism, but 
it has a nasty materialistic 'Way of showing itself. 
John Chinaman is nothing if not spiritualistic. He 
alone is the true Celestial. We Westerns doi/t 
knotv him; and, depend upon it, he’ll surprise 
some of us yet.’ 

‘ He ’s a yellow cDiitnadiction/ 

‘ That may be ; but the Boxer is the typical 
Chinaman.’ 

‘ I ’ve put you off, Foster. Go on with your 
...tale/ 

‘An explanatory parenthesis — eh? Well, in 
Chinese toggery, with an artificial pigtail and a 
face to match the costume, I started from }?ekin, 
and reached iny destination in five days. It was a : 
lively business. In more than one town I saw the 
Boxers at their antics,, gathering recruits and initiat- 
ing them into tlie society by mesmeuic means— or so 
it seemed to me, for the fellows fell into a kind of 
trance, and. then arose possessed by the pugilistic 
spirits and in the belief that they were thereby 
rendered invulnerable— sabre-proof and bullet-proof 
— because chid in heavenly armour. As you may 
suppose, although curiosity drew me, and for my 
own safety sometimes I had to appear among the 
spectators, I didn’t make myself too prominent, but 
sped on my way. 

‘Alice was suspicious when I arrived, as she had 
good cause to be in the state in which the country 
then and neither she nor her husband pene- 
trated my disguise. Bub there was one person in the 
compound with keener eyes than theirs, Tsie, little 
Rob’s nurse, as plucky a Chinese maiden as ever lived, 
and as true as steel, turned her quiet orbs upon me, 
and whispered to her mistress ; and in an instant 
Alice said, “You are an Englishman,” and her 
. .whole manner changed. So I made myself known ; 
and, hinging aside all reserve, she welcomed me with 


cousinly cordiality. Macpherson, whom I found to 
he. a seusihle fellow, with all liis wits about him, 
seconded the welcome heartily enough, for his wife’s 
sake, if not for his own. Rob was a placid, smiling, 
cherubic little chap, and took to me at once, pigtail 
and all. 

‘While we v'ere at supper an urgent message for 
Macpherson came from the mandarin ; and, late as 
it was, he set out for the Yamen. 

‘Rob was asleep under Tsie’s charge, and Alice 
and I were alone for an hour or more. From 
the conversation I gathered that she had become 
really alarmed at the increasing depredations of 
the Boxers. Her fears had been quieted somewhat 
by the calm, steady, matter-of-fact way in which 
her husband had continued his work* He thought 
that the local mandarin was to be trusted, He was 
persuaded, also, that the people who had bene li ted 
by their skill, and who had professed to receive 
their doctrines, were perfectly friendly, and would 
w<arn them in time if there were any pressing 
danger, or even defend them if need be. And 
Alice had the fullest confidence in her liusbaiid. 
Still, her alarm was real, as I could see by the look 
that crept into her eyes more than by the words 
she spoke. 

‘ The curious part of the conversation related to 
Tsie. She wms one of the first to place herself in 
the hands of Macpherson and bis Wife for medical 
aid, and there is no doubt that Alice by her 
assiduous nursing had saved her life, Upon re- 
covery she had refused to leave the compound, 
and had installed herself first as Alice’s attendaii}:, 
and then as Robbie’s nurse. Latehq from some 
quite exceptional source, she had brouglit them 
news of the Boxers— netvs that always proved to 
be correct ; and she had told them that there 
was no immediate caiase for uneasiness. It ayas 
safer for them to stay than to flee. She said that 
she would infoinii them w'hen the danger became 
imminent and fiiglit a necessity. 

‘ “ The mandarin has received peremptory orders 
from the Governor,” said Maepherson upon his 
return, “to send ns acro*ss the mountains to Tai- 
Yuen* The escort lias arrived already, and we are 
to start wdth the dawn. Ail the missionaries of 
the province are gathering there at the Governor’s 
request, that he may afibrd tlieni prcjper pro- 
tection until the storm has blown oi^er. He 
will not be responsible for our safety if we 
remain here,” 

‘ “ And have you consented to go ? ” I asked. 

‘Macpherson turned his steady eyes upon me. 
He detected the tone of eager concern with 'which 
the question was put. It escaped mo unawares* 

‘ “ Why?” said he. 

‘“Because Yu Hsien is the devil incarnate.” 

‘Macpherson smiled at my confident assertion, 
and then became very grave. He could see that 
I was serious enough, “ My consent was not asked 
for,” said he. “It was assumed hj the mandarin 
that we should only be too glad to go.” 


THE BOXER’S DAUGHTER. 


^ » Bufc you didn’t say, dear, tliat we should go 1” 
pab in Alice ; and blieii we both turned towards her, 
and found that her face was blanched to the lips, 
and that she was endeavouring to suppress the fears 
which surging \vi.thiix her. 

Don’t alarm yourself,” said lie. “I re- 
ceived the message with the customaty' official 
courtesies, and replied in. a diplomatic fashion 
which left me perfectly free to Mlow my own 
course ; but, for all tliat, the escort will asaomble 
caitside the compoiuid with the dawn. I w^onder 
if Tsie knows any tiling about it. Would you mind 
asking her, Alice ? ” 

‘When she had gone Macpherson whispered, 
“ Alice is extremely nervous. We had better talk 
tliis over alone, 1 don’t like it. opinion 

of l^u Hsieii is not quite so unfavourable as 
yours, and it might be less dangerous to trust 
liim, and take advantage of such protection as 
he can give, than to refuse his escort and shift 
for ourselves.” 

‘ “ .Macplierson,” I replied, “ I am sorry that I was 
betrayed into saying what I know Yu Hsieri to 
be in Alice’s presence — solely, however, because it 
will uimecessarily increase her alarni, and not 
in the least bectiuse I believe I am Avrong in iny 
estimate of him. I would like to repeat deliberately 
that I kno’W him to be as treacherous and cruel a 
man as ever sat in a provincial governors chair ; 
and you could enter a lion’s den with greater 
security just now than you could enter the 
Yamen, where Yu Hsien can work his merciless 
■wili iincliecked by any outside poAver.” Then, 
nettled by Macpherson’s exasperatingiy coob re- 
ception of my statement, I continued : “ What 
do you think I have come here for ? Has it 
been a pleasure-jaunt, think you, in native dis- 
guise, merely for the fun of it~— a kind of peri- 
patetic picnic, eh 1 ” 

‘He regarded me Avith surprise, but before he 
could frame an answer Alice had returned. 


‘“Tsie is gone,” said slie in a subdued and fear- 
some Avliisper, “and there is not a single soul 
except ourselves left in the compound. They are 
all gone.” 

‘ “ Wiiat 1 ” exclaimed Maephersoii in amazement ; 
“ the serv'ants, the p^atients—every one ? ” 

^ “ Yes ; Ave are epuite alone. Rob is fast asleep. 
I thought Tsie must have slijApxed into the Avoinen’s 
Avard ; but it is empty, and the ineii’s Avard too. 
The people seem to have been spirited aAv ay. Wliat 
does it mean ? ” 

‘“I’ll haA’e a look round,” said Macpherson. 
“ Don’t distress yourself, Alice. Tsie will be sure 
to come back again, and, whatever it means, Ave shall 
pull through.— Excuse me a minute or two, Eoster ; ” 
and he hurried aAvay. 

‘ “ Do you think Tsie Avill come back again, 
Alice b’ I asked. 

‘ “ I don’t kuoA\% I hope so.” 

‘ “ Can you trust her b” 

‘“Perfectly.” Then, after a pause, “Whether 
Tsie comes back again or not, I can trust her 
perfectly. She Avould not leave us except for 
the very gravest reasons. But Avliy should she 
go Avithout telling me? And Avlvy should they 
carry off the patients secretly, stealthiUj with- 
out a sound? There is sometliirig uncanny 
about it.” 

‘ Macpherson returned only to conlirin Iiis av lie’s 
.statement that the premises Avere empty. He 
could scarcely believe his oavu eyes, and kncAV 
not AAdiat this secret Avithdrawal of all the occu- 
pants might poitend. WY cliatfe^ about it m 
a inake-belieA'e, easy fashion, hiding from each 
other the tlioughts that were uppern in our 
minds. Macpherson and I had one aim in this 
—the q uelling of Alice’s fears. She aaxis deadly 
pale. What she ivas im suffering we 

could only similise f but she controlled herself 
admirably.’ 

{To be continued,) 


,T I P S , .:A N D T I P P I IX ::a 

By Charles Windham. 


things considered, it is perhaps as 
identity of the man 
who first gave a ‘tip’ has never 
been discovered. No doubt the in- 


dividual in question AA^as animated 
by the best motives, and had no 
idea of tlie heritage of anno^^ance and expense he 
was bequeathing to an innocent posterity. It may 
fairly be presumed, too, that he meant his ill- 
placed generosity to be regarded as a personal 
matter for that one occasion only, and not as 
establishing a precedent in either his own ease or 
that of anybody else. Unfortunately, these praise- 
worthy intentions failed utterly, and the inno\a- 
tion spread promptly and to .such an extent that 


Avliat Avas originally an entirely optional custom 
has noAv practically become an obligatory one. 
From time to time, certainly, a few bold spirits 
liaAxi been daring enough to make a deterinined 
stand against the evil~for it is nothing less—but 
the attempt has never proved successful. Sooner 
or later the iconoclasts have, under pressure of 
the class whose vested interests are thus assailed, 
gii^en Avay and fallen into line with every one el«e. 
Nor is this really to be Avondered at, for to walk 
out of an hotel ignoring the outstretched hands 
of the aiuuy of domestics lined up in the entrance- 
halls demands considerably more than an aA^erage 
amount of moral courage. Similarly willi regard • 
to every other instance where custom decrees that ‘ 
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tlie insidious ' tip Lsliall "be bestoAved. Perhaps 
this explains ill part why it is that although we 
all bitterly inveigh against the practicSj yet we all 
subscribe to it. 

One of the most irritating features in connection 
with ‘tipping’ is that there is no rhyme or reason 
about it. Thus we fee A., who does nothing, and 
pass ])y B., who possibly deserves recognition. 
Wlioii we dine at a restaurant the imposing head- 
waiter has a coin, slipped into his hand at parting, 
although his labours on our behalf have cominenced 
and ended with the presentation of the bill. Tet 
the cook Avlio has prepared the dinner gets nothing 
at all. Again, we ‘tip,’ or ‘remember,’ as the 
individuals concerned prefer to term it, the em- 
ployes in a hairdresser’s shoii, but not those in that 
of a tailor or bootmaker. In the same way, cab- 
men are overpaid as a matter of course, while every 
halfpenny of change is firmly exacted from ’bus 
conductors. There may be some good and sufficient 
grounds for drawing these delicate distinctions, 
yet nobody seems to be aware of them. 

That the practice of ‘tipping’ is on the increase 
there is not the slightest doubt. New claimants 
for this form of recognition are continually spring- 
ing up. In the old days, for example, when one 
stopped at an hotel the waiter, chambermaid, and 
‘boots’ alone expected a gratuity. Nowadays, 
Iiowever, these functionaries are joined by lift-boys, 
luggage-carriers, hall-porters, and Avaiters from all 
the various departments of the establishment— 
smoking-room, drawing-room, reading-room, res- 
taurant, &c. Ellery one who has travelled must 
have a lively recollection of hoiv, at the moment 
of leaving, all sorts of individuals ivho liaise 
hitherto kept out of sight suddenly spring into 
existence. To ignore their mute, hut at the 
same time exceedingly eloquent, appeals is 
impossible. 

It is said that a hardy Briton once left an ultra- 
h\shioinibIe hotel in Paris Avithout bestOAAdng so 
much as a single sou on any of the expectant 
throng gathered together to speed his parting. 
Waving them aside Avith a lordly gesture, he AA^alked 
calmly through the front door into the street, 
ordering his luggage to be sent after him. The 
hall-porter Avas so taken aback that the daring 
visitor Avas safely out of sight before he quite 
grasped what had happened. Then, with great 
presence of mind, he transferred the luggage to a 
cab bound for the UTong railway station. It aams 
tlie only possible method, he felt, of marking his 
sense of horror at the outrage committed on himself 
and coileague.s. 

A less drastic, but equally efficacious, manner 
in which hotel employ & notify their uncomplimen- 
tary opinions of those Avith Avhom they come into 
contact takes the form of inscribing on the luggage 
certain hieroglyphics in chalk. Another plan is 
to arrange the labels in such a Avay that the staff 
at other establishments subsequently patronised 
will be able to decipher their hidden meaning. 


The code is rather complicated. Thus, according 
to Avhether an innocent-looking label be pasted the 
right or the Avrong Avay up, or on the top, the 
bottom, or the side, something different is meant. 
If only the system were known the traveller could 
ensure the command of special attention, for all 
he Avoiild then have to do AAmuld be to arrange the 
labels so as to read, ‘This is a generous man; 
treat him AA^ell,’ or smnething of the sort. It may 
possibly have been Avithin the reader’s experience 
on arriving at an hotel to find the servants 
extending him a Avelcome the reverse of cordial, 
and eying his trunks and boxes Avitli apathy. For 
this the position of a tell-tale luggage label is 
responsible. At times, also, hall-porters, Avheii they 
consider themselves inadequately rcAA^arded, go a 
step further and chalk an offensive epithet on the 
baggage of the individual concerned. A place 
Avhere this sort of thing frequently happens is 
Monte Carlo, and any one Avho falls beioAv the 
standard of liberality laid doAvn by the staff of the 
hotel he stops at there is liable, on departing, to 
find the nmrds ^salt4^ and ^salir^ scraAvled on his 
boxes. The result is that Avhen he reaches the 
raihvay station tlie porters, instead of attending 
briskly to him, all suddenly remember pressing 
engagements elseAvhere. It of ten happens, too, 
that anything tluis marked goes astray on the 
journey, rather leading one to suppose that it is 
throAvn out of the windoAv at the first conA’^enient 
opportunity. 

Ladies seem to be special sufferers from this 
iinAvelcome form of attention. A feAV Aveeks ago 
a letter on the subject appeared in a Gontinentai 
paper. The Avriter, a lady traA’elling alone, com- 
plained that on leaAung a certain Avell-knoAvii 
Emera hotel after a Aveek’s stay she dispensed 
gratuities on the folloAAung scale : Femme de 
chambre, hall-porter, and head-waiter, live francs 
each ; ‘ boots,’ four francs ; lift-attendants (tAvo men)j 
four francs ; luggage-porters (two men), four francs; 
omnibus conductoiv three francs —• total, thirty 
francs. BevSpite this really liberal exjaenditure she 
evidently failed to satisfy the greed of the : staff', 
for Avhen she reached the station she discoA^ered 
that all her luggage had an insulting remark 
chalked on it. An experience of tins sort is not 
calculated to giA^e one a very pleasant impression 
of Continental travel. 

Just as the ajqaetite groAA'S on Avhat it feeds upon, 
so does ‘tipping’ increase Avith ‘tips.’ It is the 
lavish and ill-placed liberality of certain individuals 
that is responsible for the serious proportions 
AAdiich the system has now assumed. The moderate 
gratuities once given in rare instances and entirely 
as a matter of grace for services outside the oi’d inary 
no longer obtain. ‘Tips’ luive become many and 
large, and are looked upon by their recipients as 
their just due. If they are not forthcoming pres- 
sure is brought to bear by the cla.ss concerned, 
and pressure of a nature that few are bold eirough 
to stand against. It seems that it is the wealthy 
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tourist from tlie United States more tliau any one 
else who lias made ^ tipping’ sucli a tax. Scattering 
dollars where shillings would be more than ample, 
they make the way very difficult for the equally 
%veil-iutentioned but poorer individuals wdio come 
after them. It is only natural that when once 
a waiter has had lialf-a-sovereign for performing a 
trilling service, lie turns up Ms nose when the next 
patron offers him lialf-a-crown. 

One of the chief difficulties in connection with 
the wdiole system of ‘tipping’ is that there are 
no exact rules aliout it. Thus no one can declare 
with; certainty either wdiom to ‘ tip,’ when to ‘ tip,’ or 
liow' much to Hip.’ It is all very well to say that 
the answer is ‘everybody,’ ‘always,’ and Hiberally;’ 
for, though excellent in theory, this does not work 
out in practice at all. Then some professed experts 
declare, with regard to the amount, that the proper 
scale of disbursements is, in tlie case of residence 
at an hotel, 10 per cent, of the bill. This, however, 
is by no means a safe calculation, as it generally 
means far too small a sum. Suppose, for example, 
a four days’ liotel-bill to be two and a half guineas. 
The ‘ tip ’ percentage -would then be a trifle over five 
sliillings, a sum which it would be impossible to 
divide in such a manner as to satisfy everybody who 
expects to share in it. The number of these is often 
embarrassingly large. First and foremost is the 
lordly head-waiter ; then comes at least one assistant. 
These two alone will leave very little change out of 
live shillings, while the hall-porter, chambermaid, 
lifi-attendants, and luggage-carriers have also to l.>e 
reckoned with. Then, if one stops long enougli to 
run up a bill for twenty pounds, the 10 per cent, 
basis is equall}^ inapplicable. 

To lay down the precise amount to be bestowed on 
each ap[d leant is scarcely feasilde, as the distribu- 
tion depends on many different circumstances. A 
long stay, for example, means larger gifts at parting 
than a small one ; and, similarly, more is expected 
of tlie occupant of a first-floor suite than of the 
individual wdio contents himself witli a modest l)ed- 
room at the top of the house, -while tlie cl;iss of 
hotel patronised is also a governing factor. Strik- 
ing an average, however, it may be said that, in the 
ease of a week’s residence, the following sums are 
ample : head- w^ai ter, five shillings ; waiter, half-a- 
crown ; chambermaid and hall-porter, two shillings 
each ; luggage-porter, eighteenpence ; lift-man, a 
shilling. They will all probably look as though 
they wanted more, but they will at least have the 
grace to say, ‘ Thank you.’ 

People who are inexperienced in the ways of hotel 
life, and especially ladies travelling alone for the 
first time, often find their ignorance on the subject 
of ‘ tips ’ occasioning them grave embarrassment at 
the moment of dexxirture. While tlie 3 ' are anxious 
to do the right thing, they do not in tlie least know 
what the riglit thing is. Before now the imposing 
manager himself has liad half-a-sovereign slipped 
into his hand, while the hard-working chambermaid 
is overlooked altogether. There is a story, too, of 


a young girl who, when leaving one o'f London’s 
most fashionable hotels, sought out the head- waiter 
and, with many blushevS, pressed sixpence upon him. 
To the credit of the individual in question, it is said 
that he took it with the air of accepting a five- 
pound note. At the big restaurants tlie waiters 
generally solve the difficult question by seeing that 
the change includes no single coin smaller tlian a 
shilling. If by any chance there should be a sum 
of elevenpence halfpenny in it, they will blandly 
ask the customer for another halfpenny so that they 
can avoid the necessity of returning any coppers at 
all. When tlie little pile of silver coins is presented 
witli a deferential smirk, one feels that one can 
scarcely do less than hand one of them over to the 
waiter. 

In restaurants, as elsewhere, the ‘ tipping system ’ 
has grown considerably of late. When the habit of 
patronising such places was not so widespread as is 
at present the ca.se two or tliree coppers would have 
been received with gratitude. NoWj however, not 
only does tlie waiter look scornful if he i.s offered 
less than a shilling, but he is accompanied by a host 
of other claimants upon tlie customer’s bounty. 
Tlie magnificent individual who, in a uniform 
suggesting a blend of a field-marshal and -^dee- 
admiral, stands at the door and says, ‘Cab, sivV 
expects sixpence at least for his onerous labours. 
Then there are the cloak-room attendants to be 
considered. Even when the establishment is one 
in which the Hio fees’ rule obtains, one is sure 
to find openly displayed on the counter a saucer 
with a few coins in it. They are probably placed 
there as bait, but it is impossible to overlook them. 
Should a visitor be daring enougli to pretend tr* do 
so, the attendant will jingle the saucer meauingfy 
and remark iu a loud tone that the cloak-room 
service is not charged for. ‘Awed, I’m glad to 
hear it,’ once replied a customer from iiortb of 
the Tweed as lie struggled into his overcoat. ‘It ’s 
tlie only thing in this place that ’s cheap.’ Then, In 
the restaurant itself the dispensing of gratuities 
does not begin and end at the man who actually 
brings the food to the table. After him, for 
example, is his assistant who carrie.s the plates, 
the wine-waiter who .seeks to mesmerise customers 
into ordering costly brands by presenting a list lliat 
invariably opens at the champagne piortion, the 
head-waiter who brings the bill as though he were 
conferring a personal favour, the cigar-attendant 
who never has any brand under sixpence an inch, 
and, finally, the small boy in buttons who, when the. . 
meal is over, brushes imaginary crumbs from, one’s 
coat. All these individuals have remarkably itdiing 
palms, and all regard a sixpence as though they liad-' 
never seen such a coin before in their lives. The 
practice that obtains in some restauraiits--as also iii 
certain liotels— of charging separately for ‘ service ’ . 
is tlieoreticallj’^ supposed to relieve patrons of tins 
form of extortion. As a matter of fact, howe^'cr, . 
it does nothing of the sort, All that it does is 
to add to the expense of going to such places. , By 
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tlie way, whl](i cm the subject of restaurant ‘ tips/ it 
may be mentioned that during the last few months 
a highly objectionable cUvStoni imported from Paris 
has spning up in certain London supper-roonis 
of permitting one of the bandsmen to go round 
the tables at regular intervals and openly solicit 
gratuities. 

Although theatres have held out for a long time 
against the insidious advances of the ‘tipping 
system/ many of them have now succnmhed. At 
few, for example, is it possiUe to secure a cah after 
the performance until the commissionaire on duty 
has first pocketed a few cojipers. Very often, too, 
the attendants who show the audience into their 
seats look as thongli the sixpence levied for the ill- 
printed pamphlet by courtesy termed a programme, 
in which the cast-list is likldeii among a mass of 
wdiisky and corset advertisements, should be supple- 
mented by a second for themselves. The cloak- 
room charge, too, is little short of an outrage, 
considering the lack of accommodation pro\*ided 
and the way in which hats are piled one on top 
of another and coats rolled out of all shape. At 
one place of entertainment, it is said, a stalwart 
individual used to stand in the hall and shout 
in stentorian tones, ‘ This way to the cloak- 
room, Overcoats and sticks to be left here— 
sixpence each ! ’ ‘ But I haven’t got either/ 

mildly observed an old gentleman among the 
crowd, ‘Then out you go and get ’em!’ was the 
triumphant retort. 

The extension of the Hi|)ping system’ to coiintry- 
Iiouses is of comparatively recent growth. It seems, 
however, to have more than made up for this by 
the large proportions it has assumed. Nowadays, 
indeed, a country-house visit is almost as expensive 
as is residence in an hotel, Butlers, footmen, coach- 
men, valets, and housemaids all have to be reckoned 
Avith. Even a modest Saturday to Monday means 
half-a-sovereigii for the butler ; while if the guest 
shoots, motors, or rides, there are gamekeepers, 
chauffeurs, and grooms to he added to. the list of 
those expecting fees* At big establishments these 
gratuities amount in the aggregate to such a tax 
that people of moderate means often find them- 
selves compelled to refuse invitations altogether. 
Hosts and hostesses certainly do their best to keep 
AVhat they admit to be an evil Avithin reasonable 
Loiinds, but they are poAA^eiiess to uproot it entirely. 
Ill some houses a box is placed in the billiard-room 
for the rece2>tiQn of whatever the guests choose to 
leuA’-e behind for the staffs Such sums are then 
pooled and divided at regular intervals among all 
untitled to partici])ate in them. The plan has much 
to- commend it; but, as may he imagined, it, is not 
popular in the servants’ hall. 

Gamekeepers are perhaps more highly ‘tij^ped’ 
than the members of any other subordinate class. 
A couple of poinuls for a day’s shooting is quite 
an ordinary fee for them to pocket. One in- 
dividual, hoAA^ever, on a certain occasion returned 
this sum to the donor Avitli the chilling, remark that 


he only accepted ‘jxiper.’ The guest very properly 
reported the matter to his host, Avith the result 
that a piece of imper was instantly lianded to tlie 
keeper. It took the form, however, not of a five- 
])Ouik 1 note, but of a month’s notice. At the 
same house on another occasion a guest Avho had 
a single afternoon’s sport presented the keeper Avith 
a soA^ercign. When he reached London again he 
found that lie had left his gun behind him Tliere- 
U2)0n he AAWote to the keeper, instructing him to^ 
foiuvard it. The reidy he received Avas as follows : 
‘Sir,— -T he gun you ask about is in rny possession. 

I shall he 2)leased to foiuvard it Avhen you pay me 
the four 2)<^uuds that you oAve me.’ This is the 
sort of thing tliat ‘staggers humanity.* 

Sea -trips are closely hound uj) Avith sea-ti]AS. 
Indeed, one cannot go on the shortest voyage Avithout 
discoA’cring that the passage-money is not by any 
means the only expense to AAdiich the traveller is 
put. The different ‘ tijAS ’ or gratuities may he small 
in themselves, but they mount up to a good deal 
in the aggregate. On a long joimiey-'to Australia 
or China, for examiffe— they are trpi to make a 
considerable hole in the ten-pound note ; Avhile 
even on one of only a feAV days’ duration they 
can easily run aAAny Avitli the best part of five- 
pounds. 

It is difficult to lay doAAUi any hard-and-fast rules 
about ‘ tips ’ on board shi]). They are governed by 
nicany different circumstances, such as the duration 
of the Awage, the class of cabin occiqAied, the 
amount of attention required, and the ideas on 
the subject of the indmdual concerned. First- 
class travellers are naturally exptected to be more 
generous than second-class ones, and on some 
linos ‘tikis’ rule higher than on others. Tliis latter 
circumstance has very little to do Avith the length 
of the voyage, for the big Atlantic liners Avhich run 
bctAveeii America and England in five days call 
for more disbiu’soment of tliis sort than 

do many of the vessels plying to India and the 
East, Cruises on pleasure-yachts, too, mean larger 
gratuities than usual. 

To the inexperienced voyager the task of dis- 
covering Avhom to ‘tip’ is almost as difficult as that 
of discoAmring hoAv to ‘tip.’ The nOA’ice is certain 
to give either too much or too little, Avhile he is 
also very ajit to press his gifts upon the 

Avrong people. A Aveallffiy hut uutraA^elled indi- 
vidual, ill his tanxiety to do the right thing, once 
took the captain aside as soon as he came on 
board and blandly offered him a sovereign to 
see that he Avas made comfortable. Another- 
stood so much in aAve of his cabin-steAvard that 
he passed him by altogether when the critical 
moment carne. 

The number of people on hoard ship aaTio expect 
to be tipped (or ‘remembered,’ as they themselA’‘es 
more elegantly put it) is large enough to be a 
serious consideration. Roughly, speaking, every one 
---except the officers— Avho comes into contact AAuth 
the passengers thinks hiniself ill-treated if not; 
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pecullia^I}AreA\^mIed a the end of the voyage. 
Of course" there is no comxnilsion to fall in with 
tills view ; at the same time, those who hold aloof 
from the general i^ractice are not likely to have 
their comfort studied to any great extent. Thus 
the non-tipping hut strong-minded traveller never 
finds himself called at the pro 2 >er time in the morn- 
ing, the bath is always occupied when he wants 
it," his deck-chair gets washed overboard in the 
niglit, and portions of his baggage mysteriously 
disappear when he is leaving the sliip. The next 
time he goes to sea he probably decides to sub- 
scribe to the custom, much as he may dislike 
paying for service that is nominoAly rendered free 
of cliarge. 

First and foremost among those who are eligildc 
for a is the chief -steward. Unless he receives 
what he considers an adeipiate amount a bad seat 
at table is tlie result. On the American liners a 
sovereign is quite a usual figure to present this 
important individual with. The millionaire oc- 
cupants of tlie best state-rooms and those who 
want the pi’ivilege of sitting at the captain’s table 
at meal-times have to put their hands a good deal 
deeper into their pockets. A more modest scale 
obtains on the P. & 0., Orient, and Union Castle 
lines, on any of which a sovereign i.s regarded as 
an outside gratuity even for the longest voyage. 

After the chief-stewmrd has been A’emembered,’ 
the man who waits at table claims attention. Five 
shillings for a short voyage to the Mediterranean 
or Egypt, and ten shillings for a long one to India 
or the Cape, are the usual payments in this case. 
The cabin-steward expects recognition on at least 
the same scale, and as he Avorks liarder for the 
pa.sscnger.s’ comfort than any one else, often gets 
more. Then comes the bath-steward, who sees no 
reason why he should be left out in the cold when 
anything is being given away, although on board 
ship people almost .invariably prepare their own 
baths. However, he generally receives haif-a-crown 
from every one upon whom he is supi'^osed to be 
in. attendance. The last to submit a claim is the 
baggage- room steward. A couple of shillings meet 
it v/ell enough,. 

So juuch for the staff below deck. There is 
another one above which has no intention of being 
overlooked when tipping-time arrives. At its head 
is the smoking-room steward, who seldom does 
anything more laborious than whistle down a 
.speaking-tube for cigans. In order that he may 
not collapse from overwork, he is provided with 
an assistant who fetclies drinks from the adjacent 
bar as they are required. Each of these worthies 
thinks himself ill-used if he is not presented with 
at lea.st four or five shillings hy all who have used 
the smoking-room during the voyage. The deck- 
steward, who is responsible for the accessories of 
the various games played on board, has also to be 
remembered : and, filially, there is the quarter- 
master wvho looks after the deck-chairs. Half-a- 
croivn apiece is enough on their account, although 


they theniseives may hold a different opinion about 
the matter. 

On some lines a practice prevails of placing a 
box in the smoking-room or saloon, in which 
passengers are requested to deposit sneli ^ tips’ as 
they may feel inclined to give. The amount of 
these is then divided equitably among the stafh 
The plan spares the traveller a good deal of trouble , 
and mental anxiety. It also has the advantage of 
ensuring that no one gets a larger share than b,y 
the accepted custom he is entitled to. Among the 
participants, however, it is not popular, for they 
consider tliat the total thus subscribed is below 
what it otherwise would be. The shipping line 
wliicli relieves its patrons of this taxation entirely 
(for the ‘ tipping system ’ amounts to nothing else) 
has a great future before it. Unfortimately, such 
a line ba.s not yet come into existence. 

Although clubs are supposed to offer sanctuary 
from ‘tips,’ and though rules are specially framed 
to ensure this, the laudable intentions of the com- 
mittee are not always successful. In some of the 
newer and less well-managed establishments, at 
any rate, the waiters appear distinctly aggrieved 
if the members insist on receiving their lull change, 
when paying for refreshments. The ‘ Thank yon, 
sir,’ with which a shilling is pocketed for a nine- 
penny cigar seems to hypnotise }'oiing and nervous 
members into ignoring the odd coppers when they 
are at length presented. Tut even, where the rules 
against ‘ tipx>mg’ are strictly carried out, in embei's 
are taxed to almost the same extent by a polite 
invitation to contribute to the servants’ fund list 
which is organised at Christmas- time. Of course 
one ivS free to do .so or not; hut the fact that the 
names of all donors and the amounts they give are 
entered in a book that is open for inspection makes 
it practically iiupo.ssible for one to stand aloof 
without declaring oneself a curmudgeon. Quite 
an ordinary sum to subscribe is Iialf-a-guinea, and 
in clubs with a large membership a substantial 
total is thus made up for the benefit of the staff. 
Ill a certain political club, indeed, it averages as 
rniicli as twelve hundred pounds each Christmas. 
This is divided among the waiters, &c., in pro- 
j)ortion to their length of service. 

Perhaps the country where Hiiiping’ is more 
deeply rooted than anywhere else is Egypt. The 
persistence of the demands for ‘backsheesh’ there 
is quite proverbial, and the appiearance of a stranger 
ill the streets of Cairo or Port Said is the signal for 
tlie immediate swarming round him of beggars, 
Inickstei^s, guides, and touts of every descripition. 
Even when one makes a purchase in a native shop ' 
one is exp>eeted to leave a piiastre or two behind, 
nominally ‘for coffee.’ In Italy, too— and especi- 
ally in Naples — touring and ‘tipp>iiig’ go hand- 
in-hand. The only thing to be thankful for is that 
throughout the entire country gratuities are smaller 
than anywhere else in Europe, An hotel hall-porter 
in Rome beams when lie is present, ad with a couple ' 
of lire, and equally moderate disbursements are 
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gratefully accepted "by waiters and clianibennaids. 
There are, however, so many of them to participate 
ill the visitor's bounty that even these small sums 
form a serious item in the cost of an Italian tour. 


Altogether, protest against it as we do, the ‘tip- 
ping system E has come to stay, and not even the 
most resolute of passive resisters can stand against 
it for any length of time. 


A- S,T.,OR.MY MORN. IN a 

By Lady Napier of Magclala. 


CHAPTER XI. 



ETTY’S heart failed her a little, on 
her arrival at Brayborough, as she 
followed the groom of the chambers 
down the lojig corridor, carpeted 
with crimson velvet-pile, into which 
the feet sank as into moss, stared at 
by the cold eyes of the marble portrait-busts on 
pedestals placed at intervals along the walls. 

‘ Her ladyship is having tea in the library,’ said 
the servant, Hinging open a door and ushering her in. 
Her name sounded strangely in her ears. The room 
was apparently full of people, an immense fire roar- 
ing at one end of it, and myriads of electric lights 
everywhere, Betty, accustomed as she was to the 
gentle rays of the old colza at Diinscaith, blinked 
like an owl ill the simshine. 

Lady Eorsyth hurried towards her, greeting her 
affectionately. 

‘Dear : thing, how tired you must be after that 
horrible journey ! Come to the tea-table. The 
Miss Pegrams, Amy Ashton,’ designating with her 
long torLoisesliell-haiidled eye-glasses a group of girls 
near the table, ‘I hope you are ail going to be 
great friends.’ 

The girls stared .stonil}^ at the new-comer, and 
continued their conversation, helping themselves to 
more muffins. 

Lady Forsyth poured out her tea, and Betty, re- 
treating a little before the chilly glances of the 
coterie of rather plain, smartly dressed girls, found 
a friendly chair near the fireplace. 

‘ Who is she?’ said a woman in a lovely rose-red 
tea-gown, with long bare arms which slie waved 
perpetually, aiibitrn hair puffed and piled in the 
latest fashion, and black eyes, who was sitting on a 
sofa, and who hardly dropped her voice in speaking 
to a man seated behind it. ‘ x4.nother girl, I suppose. 
What a bore ! I hate girls ; they are alwaj^s in the 
way (except the old Pegrams, who know tlieir way 
about, and whom you can hardly look on as girls). 
One can never say anything before them, and one 
is never sure there may not be one in the room, 
behind the window-curtains or screens, sneakin’ and 
lyin’ low and listenin’ 1 Look at those idiots on the 
ottoman with their ears cocked. Don’t you agree 
with me, Lord Plaiiestone ? I am sure you do. 
May I have one of your cigarettes, one of those 
wdth the gold tips ? ’ 

‘Most certainly, Mrs Williams. Here is the 
case, and here are some matches beside you, and an 


ash-tray ; but you must let me put down your cup, 
or you will inevitably spoil the loveliest thing in 
tea-gowns I ever saw.’ 

He was deadly tired of her — of her affectations, 
her glances, her weary London scandal and talk— • 
and he took the cup out of her hand with a pleasant 
smile, and walked to the tea-table to look at the 
fresh, fair face of the new-comer, who was roasting 
it mercilessly, regai’dless of consequences to her 
complexion, in front of the roaring fire. Tea ^vas 
over, and men were slinking away in many varieties 
of coat to the smoking-room for a quiet hour, ‘ with- 
out the women’ some of them muttered to each 
othei', all on tobacco intent. 

Some of the women made for the billiard-room i 
some lit cigarettes and sat down to piquet; some 
betook themselves with the newest novels to their 
rooms to rest before dinner. 

Lady Forsyth, dying by inches for, her ‘bridge,’ 
seized on Betty, saying, ‘ I am sure you would like 
to go to your room, darling, and rest before dinner. 
Would you like a book? This is quite new. Oh, 
perhaps you had better not read that ! ’ drop]3ing 
it like a hot potato. 

‘ Thank you, I have a hook,’ said Betty. 

‘ We dine at eight sharj>,’ continued Lady Forsyth. 
‘Your uncle won’t give in to dear, delightful eight- 
thirty, so I shall expect to see your dear little face 
again at eight. Your maid’s room is just across 
the corridor, opposite yours. Of course you Iiave 
brought Johnnie — dear Johnnie ! ’ She chattered 
amiably all the way upstairs. ‘ Here is your room, 
darling. I must positively run away;’ and she 
pattered off, her draperies flying. 

Johnnie was in ecstasies on seeing the door open 
and his beloved mistress enter. He always stayed 
in her room when visiting, and hated the moment 
of arrival on a visit, when he had to trot along 
behind the maid, led upstairs by an ignominious 
chain, his tail hanging down, the picture of humilia- 
tion and injured feelings ; but he was less unhappy 
visiting than he would have been if left behind 
at DmivScaith with the keeper and the shooting- 
dogs, upon whom he looked with terror and rage, 
to wail his little heart out in the kennels at 
night, and to be fed with nasty food of the dog- 
biscuit order, prepared by unloving and unlovely 
hands. 

He made himself into the shape of an inverted 
comma on Betty’s appearance, and squeaked with 
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delight. She divested herself of hat, coat, and furs, 
siiikijig a little wearily into a comfortable arm-chair 
before the fire, when he Hew into her lap, and she 
kissed his dear, rough little head above the faithful 
Ijrown eyes, and felt better. 

The girl looked very handsome in her white even- 
ing-gown, with some splendid pearls belonging to her 
mother clasped round her firm white throat. Her 
<I::irk hair sprang back in thick natural waves from 
tlie temples, and htu^ little Highland maid had a 
genius for hairdressing. However ugly the fasliion 
in. vogue miglit be, she managed to twist it into 
beauty and grace, and the fashion at that moment 
was very ugly indeed. 

Betty wandered slowly downstairs, lingering to 
look at well- remembered pictures and prints on the 
walls, some of which recalled vividly the father 
she had lost. At the foot of the stairs was Lord 
Harlestone putting some letters in the letter-box, 
and looking very distinguished and high-bred in 
his scarlet liunt-coat 

He and Betty had not been formally introduced. 
As lie held the door open for her she smiled 
up f lankly and childishly into his face, and they 
became friends for ever, as does sometimes 
happen. 

‘What a lovely girl,’ he thought ; ‘and what a 
look of her father, dear, kind old Fitzhugh ! She 
seems a perfect child. I wonder how she will get on 
with my lady’s rabble, and those Pegrams, Ashtons, 
and Company. Spiteful cats all, I venture to say ; 
and how tliey will hate her ! I fancy she rides, so 
I hope Forsjdli -will take her out pretty often. Lady 
Forsyth seems to be quite incapable of arndhmg 
but that ghastly bridge. Oh, that WillianivS woman 
again ! I foresee I shall have to take her in to 
dinner,’ 

The lady sailed towards him, miraculously draped 
in palest green satin, rising from out of it as 
Aphrodite from tlie sea. The lustrous texture 
clung to her form, outlining her figure with 
xvondrous accuracy, and falling into a shining heap 
round her feet and streaming away behind her. 
The wonder of it was, not so much as to how she 
had got into this garment, if so it could be called, 
blit as to how long she would remain in it, for two 
tiny straps of diamonds on the shoulders in lieu of 
sleeves were apparently all the means that had been 
brought to secure that end, and on which it de- 
pended. Her auburn hair was Huffed out over a 
circular bolster, great diamond wings were affixed 
to the loops and twists that crowned the ediiice, and 
a Gloire de Dijon rose nodded over her brow. She 
was really ptirfect as a specimen of her kind, and 
so she thought as she came triumphantly forward 
to meet Lord Harlestone, who had piqued her vanity 
considerably by his ‘ diffidence,’ as she liked to call 
his backwardness in enrolling himself among tlie 
troops of her admirers. 

The big drawing-room, or ‘saloon,’ as it was 
usually called, was a handsome room* smaller rooms 
opening off it. It was hung with crimson silk 


damask, which threw out the fine pictures and wall 
decorations and the lovely old furniture. 

The blaze of electric light was %vell managed and 
shaded, and the brilliant toilettes of the ladies 
and scarlet hunt- coats of the men formed a rather 
dazzling tableau. 


CHAPTER xir, 

FORSYTH, who had not yet seen 
C his niece, greeted her with affection, 

prophesying frost with a doleful coiiu- 
tenance. 

I must explain that Lord Forsyth’s first wife had 
been Betty’s aunt, her father’s very lovely sister; 
and, as is sometimes to be remarked in families, a 
stronger likeness comes out between some aunts 
and nieces than between mother and daughter. It 
•was pre-eminently so in the present case; and many 
a smothered sigh broke from Lord Forsyth’s lips as 
be looked at the girl, who seemed to grow more 
and more like her dead aunt year by ^^ear in looks, 
manner, and nameless charm. He had never for- 
gotten the wife he had adored ; but as years went 
on, a comfortable friendship into wdiich he had 
drifted with the good-natured rich wdd(nv of a 
connection of his oivn ended in marriage. 

It had been in xnany ways a less successful ven- 
ture than he had anticipated. The fact is that 
no mail and w^omaii can ever really know each 
other as they will wdien the crucial test of mar- 
riage has been applied, dispelling all illusions, 
setting each partner face to face, with no softening 
veil between. Not that tins by any means alwa}’^ 
imj)lies disilliisioii. Far from it; but reality 
must take the place of glamour, and preconceived 
ideas are often found to have been strangely wide 
of the mark. 

If this be the case with young couples, it is 
infinitely more so with the middle-aged. The lady 
knoivs her w'orld. She knows the creature man — 
his likes, his dislikes, his tastes, Ida wmys— and she 
knoivs hmv to make herself desirable by consulting 
each and all of them, keeping her own idiosyncrasies 
in the background. The quarry, man, flattered, 
made comfortable, appealed to for Ids valuable 
opinions, says, ‘ Charmin’ woman,’ and falls into the 
net. Afterwards — well, after\vards takes care of 
itself. If each be wise, a more or less agreeable 
raoJiis I'ivendi is established ; if not, patlis diverge, 
indifference possibly turning to dislike and con- 
tempt. 

Needless to say how brilliant is the outcome of 
the experiment (for experiment it is, and always 
will be) in some cases, when affection grow's with 
knowledge, the journey of life is brightened by each 
to the other, rough Avays are made smooth, each 
burden shared and lightened by the sharing, as they 
trundle dowui the hill of time together. 
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Lord Forsyth and his second wife fonnd that tiiey 
had not one taste in common. She had a perfect 
craving for society — society not always composed 
of the choicest elements, jarring lier luisband’s 
fastidious taste considerably. He never interfered, 
feeling perhaps a little compunctions as to the iri- 
ecpiality of bis marriage bargain : she having In-ought 
him all the affection of which she was caj)able, poor 
woman, and a great deal of money; he, a heart 
that could never beat with love for woman again, 
and his worldly position, wliicli counted for very 
little in his own eyes ; and great indeed would 
have been his surprise had he known the hugely 
important place it held in. hers. 

But they went their w'ays peaceably enough, and 
jogged along with great amiability. There were no 
cliiiclreii.by either marriage. 


CHAPTER xiir. 

'ETTY was taken in to dinner by a young 
gentleman, tbe latest acquisition of the 
Royal Horse Guards Green. lie was very 
' young. A delicate down adorned his 
upper lip ; his collars W'ere of the liigliest and 
shiniest, his white tie of the very latest inodeL 
life was a burden to him ; but his one wish in 
life at this period was to be as near Mrs Williams 
as possible, and he told liimself how bored he was 
with girls. So Betty, having tried in vain to talk 
to him, turned her attention to her other neighbour, 
a bald-headed sportsman with a black beard, who 
loved Scotland and the ^ hull ’ and dogs, and found 
that lie and she had much in common, notably about 
sea- fishing, the joys of catching razor- fish on frosty 
moonlight nights, and of crab-luuiting among the 
rocks, ‘And he hails from the right side of the 
Border/ thought Betty. 

Mrs Williams and Lord Harlestone were seated 
opposite, and Lord HaL'lestoue^s glance often wu\n- 
dered to the animated young face at the other 
side of the table ; and Mrs Williams found him 
rather dull and. absent and unappreciative of her 
highly spiced talk and the stories that became 
broader as the champagne dowed. 

Dinner was a long and ehihorate process. Lady 
Forsyth’s two-hundred-guinea cook, who fed his fire 
with pounds of fresh butter when it did not burn 
to his taste, had to live up to his reputation ; and 
the courses were many and varied. 

Betty, however, was sorry when it was over. She 
and Colonel Fraser had enjoyed themselves very 
mncli (particularly Colonel Fraser), and she rather 
dreaded being left: to the tender mercies of the other 
■ girls, none of whom she fancied, and to whom she 
would naturally be relegated while the married 
ladies exchanged experiences as to their ail- 
ments, &c. 

;; ' The girls clustered round the fire in the smaller 


drawing-room, the Miss Pegrams appropriating 
the largest share. Betty made a little remark^ 
and the elder Miss Pegram murmured a reply, 
staring at her, and looking lier over from head to 
foot with her cold, prominent eyes, taking in 
every detail of dress, figure, face, pearls (espe- 
cially jiearls) ; then turning to the other girls,, 
she said : 

suppose you have all heard that Tody’s, affair 
with Jocko is off ? I myself could never tliiiik wliat 
he saw in her. Eiingo says it .is all Lady Lou again, 
and Tiggy told Boo lie saw them’- — ~ Here she 
dropped her voice, "and I do not think ’we need 
pursue the spiteful drivel any further. 

The Miss Pegrams were daughters of a cadet 
of what they themselves considered to be a very 
great family. It was certainly of high rank, but its 
members descended to very low doings. Insolent 
to a degree when they dared to be so, tliej^ would 
cringe when it suited their object, assuming a false 
good-fellowship for the purpose of what was jmra 
and simple plunder. They would consort with Jew, 
Turk, or infidel could anything be got out of them, 
often benefiting to the extent of many thousands 
by tbe money-getting instincts of their profitable 
proteges. The Pegram impudence was such that 
they contended that their having thus consorted 
witli a gilded conferred a brevet of respec- 

tability on them, rendering them eligible for an 
entree iiiiQ London societ}". They forbade the world 
at large to speak of them as Jew, Turk, or infidel, 
saying they were not so; and as impudence is a 
great power, they wei*e obeyed b}^ some, and sundry 
<3ards of invitation from noble houses were sent to 
the shady candidates for a place in the great world 
of London (which is really a very vulgar little world 
after all, very narrow, and often duller than ditch- 
water). So they were launched, and gave more 
money to the: Pegrams and their following, and did 
more dirty work for them, until they felt tlie}" were 
sitting on their own bases, and need be mulcted no 
more. 

There were many, however, who saw the Pegrams 
as they were— sordid, immoral, and debased— and 
disliked and despised them, and soi'rowed that any 
great name should be used to gratify the lust for 
gold and other things ; and the Pegrams were by no 
means so great in the e 3 'es of the world as they 
thonglit themselves— a fact which would have 
surprised them so greatly, had it been brought 
to their notice, that they would have laughed it 
to scorn. 

The two Miss Pegrams now staying at Bray- 
borough were characteristic specimens of their race. 
Many May-days had slipped over the head of the 
elder since that one long ago on which she had 
made her first curtsy to her Sovereign, She was 
plain, ■with a disagreeable expression, a pasty face, 
and cold, light, prominent eyes, thin lips, and a 
heavy jaw. She was always very w^ell dressed, and 
had rather a smart figure and an ‘air/ She felt 
that her social gifts were wasted at home, and 
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secretly sickened of tlie dullness of tlie family 
mansion in the Midlands, desjMsing tlieir country 
iiei'dibours, who -were neither opulent nor distin- 
guished, but good, contented folk, happy in their 
homes and with a month’s uncomfortable visit to 
a London lodging to see sights and attend sales at 
the hot end of the season. 

It must also be said that they equally disliked 
and despised Ida Pegram and her , pretensions. 
B he therefore spent most of her time out: of the 
Loudon season in country-house visiting. By 
Judicious management and some toadying she had 
secured a large number of houses on which she 
could count for this end. Slie was very anxious 
to marry; but how can. one marry without adius- 
band ? And * lie cometli not, she said.’ Years were 
slipping by, and chances of marriage witli them ; 
and rage consumed her at times to an extent that 
frightened her. 

i-Ier sister was of a diiferent type, younger and 
apparently more amiable.- She affected extreme 
youth and innocence, was large-eyed and open- 
mouthed, tall and smart-looking, and sandy-haired 
like her sister. She was equally .spiteful and un- 
truthful, but conciliatory in manner, and on the 
surface good-natured. She also was desperately 
anxious to secure a liusbaiui 

Ida Pegram, the elder of the two, was once 
staying in a country-house with a very great lady — 


a great lady in the be.st sense of the word, to the 
tips of her pretty fingers, good, ti'ue, and clever. 
‘My dear,’ she said to a friend as Ida Pegram closed 
the door behind her, ‘I do not know what it is 
about Ida Pegram, but she always makes me feel 
shabby.’ And so it was. If a joy could be made 
to be felt less joyful, if anything sliglitiiig could be 
said of any one, or a disagreeable insiiiiiation made, 
tluui was Ida Pegram in lier element ; and she had 
the knack, too, of putting her finger on the spot, 
not to heal or soothe—far from it—hut to hurt and 
gall and make yon wince. 

They were a good deal feared, were the Miss 
Pegrams ; for, going about very miich, they had a 
way of getting up little offensive cliques among 
themselves and an}^ other girls they could intimidate 
into joining them (particularly titled girls) in the 
liouses they frequented, keeping, themselves to them- 
selves, and making it uncomfortable for those whom, 
they chose to treat as outsiders. 

The world is a funny placed So far from this 
line of behaviour preventing their getting invita- 
tions, when once it was given out (very cleverly by^ 
themselves chiefly) that ‘the Pegram girls go about 
quite enormou.sly, and are asked everywhere,’ more 
and more invitations flowed in upon them, and 
more and iiiore pretentious and insolent did they 
become. 

{To he continued*) 
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ROJECTI N G from the sou them por- 
tion of the United States intD the 
ocean is a row of islands called the 
Plorida Iveys. Named from the 
Spanish myo, da low island,’ they 
look on the map like a series of 
sea towards or from the 
coast of Florida ; for most of them lie end to end, 
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with passages of water called ‘sounds’ separating 
them. On one o,f the Keys farthest from the main- 
land is the city of Key West, which occupies nearly 
all the island of this name. Key ^Yest is prob- 
ably the least known of any of the American cities, 
coving to its isolated position, for its only connection 
with the mainland is by means of steamships and 
sailing-vessels. It is actually two hundred miles 
away from other populated portions of Florida, as 
the southern section of the state embraces that 
mysterious region called the Everglades, a vast ex- 
panse of water nearly covered with vegetation. 

The Florida Keys form a part of the boundary 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, 
and are merely projections of coralline I'Ock similar 
to many of the islands of the Pacific. They are 
but a few feet above the to2:)most waves which beat 
against their shores, and the surface is almost flat. 
Covering the rock is a deposit of earthy material 



from wliich siiiring tropical plants as well as palms 
and other trees, nourished by the warm, moist winds 
of the Gulf Stream and by tbe fertility of the soil. 
For this reason some of the Keys are inhabited by 
persons wdio raise food and vegetables, which are 
taken to Key West in sailing-vessels. Outside of 
the city of this name, however, the entire populatioxi 
is ]n'obably less than a thousand. 

Recently the idea of building a railroad from the 
mainland to Key lYesfc was conceived, and a jiarty 
of engineers visited all the islands with the view-of 
ascertaining if such a plan were iiracticable. They 
measured the islands themselves, tlie depth of water 
in the various sounds separating them, also the 
distance across each water-passage, and obtained 
other data which convinced them that a railroad 
could be built. As a result it has been decided to 
link Key West with the rest of the United States in 
this manner; but -when the railroad’ is completed if - 
will be the most remarkable of its kind in the tvorld, 
for it might be termed a raihvay upon the sea, siiiee 
so many miles must be constructed above the water 
itself. At present the nearest point to which the 
locomotive ajiproaches Key West is on the south- 
eastern coast of Florida, at a little ■ town knowm m ■ 
Homestead, situated on the verge of the Everglades. 
It is intended to continue laying the track south- 1' 
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’svard to the shore of what is know”!! as Card’s Sound, 
which intervenes between the most northern island 
of the Florida Keys and the mainland. Then the 
tmck-layers will follow the Keys, spamiiiig the 
passages as they reach them, until, when their work 
is completed, the passenger on a train can actually 
go out over the waters seventy-five miles from the 
most southern point of Florida, Cape Sable. 

The route which this remarkable railway will 
folloAv is worthy of description. First it Avill pass 
througb nearly twenty-five miles of the Everglades, 
then across twenty miles of marsh-land to Key Largo, 
so named because it is the largest of the Keys, being 
about thirty miles long. Thence it passes over a 
half-doxen smaller islands until it reaches what is 
known as Bahia Honda, where the largest channel 
must he crossed. From here to Key West it goes 
over the Keys curiously known as Ramrod, Cudjoe, 
Big Pine, Saddle Bunch, and Boca China, The latter 
island is separated from Key West by only a few 
hundred feet of water. In all no less than one 
hundred and twenty miles of track must be laid 
from the point where the line begins on Key Largo 
to Key West; and, out of this, forty miles must 
be built directly above the open sea. The sounds 
referred to vary greatly in width as well as depth. 
That separating Bahia Honda and the Key nearest 
it. is no less than eight miles in length. Consequently 
bridge-wmrk to this extent must be placed in the 
Atlantic. A miinber of the Keys are protected from 
the ocean storms by stretches of reef which secure 
tliem ; but here there is no such protection, and the 
railroad will indeed be built upon the ocean itself. 
■Several other sounds are over a mile in length, while 
the engineers have discovered that the depth of water 
which must he crossed frequently ranges to as much 
as eighteen feet. In fact, ocean steamships at times 
go through some of the more important passages. 

The method of constructing the portions of the 
railroad between the Keys is unique. Fortunatel}' 
the formation is such that the posts or pillars 
which must be used to support the track can be 
firmly embedded, as the bottom of all the sounds is 
of the same mateiual as the Keys themselves— the 
coralline rock. While this is very tenacious in its 
composition, it is soft enough to permit a metal 
post to be driven into it. The plan proposed is to 
employ pile-driving machines similar to those used 
for making Avooden quays, but of much greater 
power. They will hammer the steel columns to he 
used into the rock. These will be arranged in two 
parallel lines, and further strengthened by cross-bars 
of metal laveted or bolted to them. Upon the sup- 
ports will he fastened wood or iron girders, which in 
turn will support the ties and rails. Where the line 
is especially exposed to the waves it is intended to 
raise- the supporting pillars high enough above the 
Welter to keep the heavy seas from striking the track 
itself ; but the gales which sweep over this part of 
the Atlantic coast in winter are such that the struc- 
ture must be made very strong to withstand their 
force. 


The trains will cross the deeper passages on long 
bridges, as where the w-ater can be navigated by 
large vessels it will be necessaxy to have portions 
movable, so that they can be swung open when 
necessary. The work of the greatest magnitude, of 
course, will be in crossing the passage at Baliia 
Honda. This will foimx in itself the longest metal 
railway bxidge in the w-oiid, and will be exceeded 
in length by very few wmoden viaducts. Fortu- 
nately in some jilaces the w^ater is but thi'ee or 
four feet in depth, and it is believed that ordinary 
w’ooden trestle-work will be sufficient to support 
tlie railroad at these points. Wherever the inetal- 
w'ork is submerged, bow^ever, means must be taken 
to jirevent it from becoming rusted or otlierwise 
injured b}" the action of the waiter. A proposed 
plan for protecting it is to place around the pillars 
a sheathing of w’ood wiiich has been soaked in the 
substance known as creosote. If the w’ood itself w’ere 
left unprotected it w’ould soon be eaten into and 
destroyed by tlie insect knowni as the teredo, wdiich 
abounds in tliese w-aters. The absorbed creosote, 
how-ever, keeps out the teredo, wdiile in turn the 
wood will protect the pillars. Where the wvater is 
deejxest, piers of masoiny will be necessary to make 
the supports sufficiently strong to bear the gx'eat 
weight of the track and bridge-w^ork wiiich sur- 
rounds it. ' 

Except the road-bed on the Keys tlieraselves, 
practically the wiiole of this railway must be on a 
foniidation elevated above the surface, for between 
tlie mainland and Key Largo no less than tw^enty 
miles of swamp must be crossed on trestle- w'ork. 
One of the most difficult and expensive sections will 
be that through the Everglades, for here the bottom 
is composed of soft mud many feet in depth. The 
experts who have examined the foi'mation say that 
there is no pile or post long enough to be driven 
down to a firm foundation, and that the only wviy 
to support the track will be to form an artificial 
road-bed by dumping enormous quantities of stone 
and other material into the marsh and filling it up 
to the surface. On the Keys tlieinselves tlie ties 
will be placed dii^ectly upon the surface of the rock, 
as the top layer of earth and vegetation can easily 
be removed. 

The reason for constructing this line is because 
the of Key West has not only one of the best 
harbours in America, but because it is the nearest 
soiaport of the United States to the Isthmus of 
Panamil, where the Panama Canal is being exca- 
vated. Its harbour is so deep that steamsliips 
carrying over ten thousand tons of cai'go can easily 
moor at the docks. The main ship-channel leading 
to the harbour is as deep as that reaching the city 
of Kew” York itself, and but five feet less in depth 
than the entrance to Liverpool. Vessels going from 
Key West to the entrance of the Panama Canal have 
a route nearly two hundred and fifty miles shorter 
ilian from any other of the Gulf cities, -while the 
distance across the Gulf to the island of Cuba is 
1 less than a hundred miles. Therefore, with the 
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railroad entering Key West, tlie tourist need be 
but three or four hours on the ocean, while at 
]:)resent tlie voyage requires at least two days. 
The city itself is very attractive, having a mild 
ciiiuate'in the winter. Its streets are shaded 
with palms and other trees of the tropics, while 


in its gardens are grown oranges and fruits 
such as are native to tiie West Indies and Central 
America. In spite of its isolated position, it ranks 
third in popnlation among the cities of Florida, 
and is the centre of one of the greatest sponge- 
fisheries ill the world. 


MAIMUNATH, THE JEWEL OF THE HHAIFAIIV 

By A. V. Stewart. 




Maimunath r The 
Bai-ji’s shrill voice breaks the 
drowsy silence of the hot noon- 
tide. 

The pigeons nodding in the 
shadow of the sacred peepul-tree 
cm the cool brink of the well flutter and coo in 



anticipation of grain from the slim fingers of the 
women of the thaifali. The high old walls and 
deep, sliady verandas of the fantastically painted 
building ramble round the oasis of well, trees, 
and rose-bushes, the whole giving a picture of 
peaceful seclusion which would lit some quiet, 
grave-eyed Sisters rather than the chattering, 
almond-eyed houris of old Fatma Bai’s tlurifiih 
(liouse of dancing-girls). 

A woman of business is Fatma Bai, by no 
means overburdened with scruples, and proud of 
the reputation that her house has obtained for 
the beauty and grace of her pupils. They for 
their part realise that if Bai-ji does make them 
work harder than they wish, she is, on the whole, 
a kind mistress, dresses them in the rich stuffs 
tlieir hearts adore, and never forgets their pawa 
mitai ka waste (Indian eqiiivalent for pocket- 
money). 

The law, even in a native state, does not allow 
of slave purchase, but want creates the supply 
nevertheless. A poor ryot, in a district where the 
hardest toil only produces a bare sufficiency for 
his niany olive-branches, finds himself in a difficult 
corner. The hard old lunnia who lent him, at 
exorbitant interest, the wherewithal in a famine- 
season is pressing for immediate payment. What 
can Darghai do? His wife says nothing, but slie 
kno^vs what is in his mind ; and little Basoixl, the 
beauty of the family, gets more petting in the 
next few daj’s than she has ever had in the brief 
ten years of her life. 

The inevitable cannot be put off, and the child 
is taken to the human, pawn-shop, where, after 
much haggling, the father is given one hundred 
and fifty precious rupees (equivalent to ten pounds) 
‘ compensation ; ^ and, his mind relieved of the 
moment’s pressing need, he trudges back to his 
village with a dull sense, not of sin — that never 
troubles his ignorance — but of sullen wonder at 
the ways of Allah, who gives with one hand and 
takes with the other. 

Histories such as these account for many of 



the Papa-ji^s inmates, though the intrigue and 
passions of Eastern life bring up the nuiubers. 

‘ Maimmiath I aril [gcaceless one], w’hy tarriest 
thou? Are there not stuli’s to cut and sew ready 
for tliy triumphs? But, amman-jan [dear one], 
what ails thee?’ said the old dame, cutting short 
her tirade at the sight of the girl’s languor and 
pallid cheeks. ‘ DilJmsh, it is the cursed sickness ! 
Lie thee down whilst I make thee the ‘‘ blood-cleans- 
ing” draught. Then w-ilt thou yet be able to dance 
to His Highness to-night/ she added, with shrill 
anxiety ; for if Bai-ji loved Maimiinatli with almost 
a mother’s affection, she loved her rupees also, and 
the services of the ‘jewel’ of the ftoi/a/i always 
commanded a goodly sum. 

‘Thou knowest, Babaqan, if the sickness lets 
me, I will dance ; but of a truth it lieth heavy- 
on me.’' 

There are many tragedies of sickness and awful 
deatlis in tlie dark rooms of the thaifahs^ scenes 
which strike cold horror into tlie hearts of tlie 


girls. 


Ill many there are longings for a different 


life ; hut who more handicapped than they ? So 
long as health and beauty lasts they are valuable 
animals, watched lest they escape. 

That the ‘ compensal ion ’ . money will ever he 
repaid is a -wild dream ; and so, poor souls ! they 
resign themselves to fdsmet, snatching what joys 
they can out of their bondage. 

IMaimunath. was perhaps the only one -whose 
whole heart and sonl was bent on e.scape from liex' 
surroundings. Skin and hair as fair as an English 
girl, her dark Eastern eyes showed her mixed 
parentage ; but good English blood evinced itself 
in the calm and dignity of her manner, the gentle 
voice, and determination of character. 

An old ayah had brought her, a bright, winsome 
child of three years, to the ihaifah ; but no amount 
of coaxing could wheedle from the ayaJi the story 
of the child’s parentage. 

‘See, my pearl, a little red to thy cheeks, some , 
kol under thy bright eyes, and none will guess thy 
sickness, ‘Tis hut to-night, and to-morrow %vi]l I . 
call the English doctor to thee. Doubtless it iiilt 
be much money ; but thou, Dilhusk^ art worth much 
to me, for tlioii art as the child of my old age.* 

Decked in her handsomest Delhi dancing-garl), • ■ 
IMaimunath’s beauty had to-night a hrilliatiey so, 
different from the languorous charms- of her class - 
that the usual placidity of her audience was stirred ■ 
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till they greeted her with repeated shouts of 
sliahashP 

The green skirfcj cunningly folded in. hundreds of 
tiny pleats, rippled to the ankle, and every fresh 
turn showed the vivid poppy of the lining. The 
short green hodice, shaped to the swelling bust, rose 
above the slender white line of waist, and a delicate 
white transparent and tine, with tiny gold 
stars, fell over head and shoulders, to be caught 
up beliind in the graceful fashion peculiar to 
Indian wonianhood. 

One cannot drive nature too far; and Maimunatli, 
ill her brave stand against fever and pain, had over- 
shot the mark. 

The Rajah’s physician, a canny old Scotsman, was 
present, and his professional eye had noticed the 
fevered tiiisli, the effort with which she had gone 
tliroLigli the dancing, and her sudden pallor as she 
withdrew hastily without waiting for the princely 
sanction. The Rajah had insisted on her recall till 
Dr Forbes intervened on her behalf. 

As a little lad, the doctor had been concealed, 
during the terrible days of the Mutiny, by a faith- 
ful mjah^ who, finding her secret in danger of being 
discovered, disguised the child. as a little Mussulman, 
and entrusted him to the care of a Mussulmani 
lady, who reluctantly parted with him when, after 
some years, he was traced and claimed by relatives. 
Associated in the most iinpressionalile years of his 
chi.ldhood with the li,fe of the country, Forbes elected, 
after finishing his medical course, to return to India, 
and finally took up the post which brought him 
again amidst the old scenes of his boyhood, and 
revealed to him secrets which, were they revealed, 
would but bring sorrow and dishonour to families 
who thought of their loved ones as at rest in their 
far-off Indian grave. 

Rone knew Ijetter than he how many little Eng- 
lish girls, rescued by kindly natives and brought up 
in the zenana, had .in time married amongst their 
protectors. 

Offering a drink of water to a thirsty little prince, 
he was amused at the retort, M drink not at thy 
hand, 0 dog of a Hafir 1 1 Yet Forbes knew well that 
only that morning his grandmothers liancl — a while 
baud — was pushed through the (screen) that 

the doctor sahib might Heel the pulse/ 

An Englishwoman, widowed at that awful time, 
guarded in the seclusion of the fwnluk-maslmi, 
and in despair of ever retuniing to her kindred, 
she had married her rescuer, and knew her secret 
safe .with the kindly doctor, whilst his courtesy 
and sympathy . in some measure restored her self- 
' respect. 

As the Rajah’s especial favoiunte, Maimunath 
^ would necessarily come under the doctor’s care, and 
the next morning saw him earty at the tliaifah 
, ^Ba-prel Maimunath, you ill, , my child 1 Well, 
well 1 lie still and keep cool ; good medicine and 
good food will soon set you up again. And then 
perhaps, after a little while, a home of your own 
-—eh, Maimunath 1 Would not Munshi Karim Biix 


have something to say to that ? See, Maimunath, I 
have watched you long ; you are weary of this life 
here, .Is it not so ? I know it. The captive spirit 
of your noble English mother calls aloud in you 
and struggles to be free.’ 

‘ Wa! wa^ e, doctor sahib, how weak and bound 
is your servant ! Your words are true ; but as well 
might the captive in liari Parbat’s grim fortress 
seek release as the poor dancing-girl another life. 
Maimunath (promised in a vow) is my name and 
lot : promised by my father’s vow to this life in 
death/ 

parwah nakm^ broke in the shrill 

voice of the Bai-ji. ‘Trouble not tliyself wdth thy 
kismet^ which is in the hands of Allah. See, pyclri 
‘jneri, take this sherbet and sleep a wliile.’ 

Maimunatli’s illness was long and tedious, but 
skill and patience brought her through. During 
the v'eary weeks of pain and listlessiiess the words 
of the doctor sank into her mind, to be pondered 
over during the silent houi's of the night. 

Forbes, for his part, realised that it would he no 
kindness to bring the girl among Europeans. It 
waas too late now to break her away from the com- 
munity to which she was accustomed ; but as the 
wife of honest Munshi Bux, whose shy advances 
towards the dancing-girl had astonished and enraged 
Ills relatives, she would taste the sweets of domestic 
life and forget the past degradations. 

‘ I ’m no’ just an auld wilie. to be making marriages, 
ye ken, but yon’s a braw lassie, and Karim Bux 
none so bad for a Mussulman,’ he would say, re- 
lapsing in his enthusiasm from his ‘ classic English,’ 
as he discussed the matter with the only European 
for many a mile round, old Macpherson of tlie 
opium factory. ^ 

The Bai-ji, however, had to be reckoned with. 
Mainumath’s abstracted manner and reluctance to 
begin the old ways, even after, hi the old lady’s 
opinion, she was cpiite strong enough to do so, roused 
her suspicion, and the girl was subjected to the closest 
espiaiiage. To lose the biggest money- winner of the 
establishment would never do, and many treasured 
padmit (anklets), and fiasiaoiand (bracelets for the left 
arm) were brought out of the wily old Mussulmani’s 
treasures to lure the girl out of her present mood 
of discontent and tempt her into the des.ire of dis- 
playing herself in her new grandeur. 

jbove will find the way, and a Scotsman’s deter- 
mination will carry the clay ; and so it came to pass 
that a rope-ladder concealed about the doctor’s 
burly person found its way into the ample folds 
of Maiiuunath’s garments and miraculously escaped 
Bai-ji’s sharp eyes. 

The shrill chatter of the girls in the early morn- 
ing gave the news to the old lady, who threatened 
the offender with all the terrors of .the courts of 
law; but Karim Bux, who knew that illegal pur- 
chase, even under the euphemism of ‘ compensation,’ 
would not bear legal investigation, appeared next 
day with the compensation money and the price of 
the dress and jewels in which Maimunath had made 





MAIMUKA^ra, THE JE\¥EL OE THE ^THAIEAH/ 


her escape, so that there might be no question of 
the ^allue of them either. 

In relating this, his favourite tale of the East, 
to his cronies in the old land, the doctor always 
iinished with : 

‘ My “ compensation ” came a few years after, 
when Maimuiiath and her affairs had passed out 
of iny mind. As I was riding slowly through the 
streets one morning early, a rose ‘'plumped” on my 


sun-helmet from one of the latticed Yerandas of a 
purdah lady’s house. Behaviour so unlike that of 
the usual pv/rdadi-iiaiduin amazed me into looking 
up, and I saw that a shutter of the lattice had 
been drawn. In the aperture appeared the smiling 
face of my old friend Maimunath, with a dancing, 
crowing baby in her arms. The shutter closed, 
and a soft voice sent its message : Khuda salmmt 
IlazvoT I ” (God bless your Honour !).’ 


T 0 A 8 T IAN A. 


■ is generally known, from the time 
that the Danes inhabited this islaml, 
when it was customary with them 
whilst an Englishman was drinking 
to take tliafc opportunity of stabbing 
Idm. To guard against this Danish treachery, the 
English entered into a combination to be mutual 
pledges of security to each other whilst drinking. 
When, therefore, an Englishman at that period 
drank to liis friend, his tacit language was, ‘Sir, I 
am afraid that some malicious Dane will stab me 
or cut my throat whilst I am drinking ; I beg the 
favour of you to watch carefully, that I may drink 
ill safet 3 ^’ To which, his friend was supposed to 
answer, ‘Sir, I will pledge you, and be ymur surety.’ 
He then replied, ‘I am much obliged to ymu, .sir; 
your health, that you may live till I have done : 
drinking, and save me from his wicked iiiteutionsd 
This merely byway of premise; for, as Cowper 
truly says in his ‘ Table Talk,’ 


EALTH-DPvINIvING took its rise, as 


’Tls the sad complaint, and almo.-3t true, 
■Wiiate’er we write, we bring forth not Iiing new. 


Limp meant L Louis XIY, 

It It I James. 

It If M Mary of Modena. 

If It P Prince of Wales, 


Which recalls the old prophecy of Elizabeth’s reign : 


\yhen hempe is spun 
England’s done; 


toast which used at one time to be put into the 
loving-cup to give piquancy to the draught, a 
custom that is still not unknown at our uni- 
versities. All expensive piece was the gem worth 
fifteen thousand pounds which Sir Thomas Gresliaiu, 
in foolish iinitation of Cleopatra’s peaid, is said to 
have crushed to powder and dropped into the eux^ 
with which he pledged the health of Queen Eliza- 
beth when she visited the Exchange : 


Macaulay tells us that when hunting through the 
Oxford libraries in search of material for Ms cele- 
brated IlistoTij he .stumbled across some curious 
things: among them, in the library of All Souls, 
away the Jacobites, in the time of lYilliam ILL, had 
of drinking treasonable healths by limping about 
the room with glasses at their li’xjs : 


signifying that after Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, 
and Elizabeth Ijad reigned England would decline 
—a prediction that fortunately was not verified ; 
although, in a sense, England was done at the 
clo.se of Elizabeth’s reign, seeing that after her the 
Sovereign was no longer styled King or Queen of 
Englaml, but of Great Britain, 

Tiie origin of the word ^ toast,’, as imx)lying 
conix)iimenlary drinking, is not positively known. 
According to some it is derived from the piece of 


Here fifteen thousand pounds at one clap goes, 
Instead of siigar; Gresliam drinks the pearl 
Unto his queen and mistress. Pledge it, lords. 

— Hetwood, 


For the piece of toast was afteiavards substituted 
the name of some lady to whose welfare the guests 
were invited to drink, and wvlio thus became, as it 
were, the toast or savour of the wine. This view 
fmd.s confirmation in a fragment of coiiver.'^atiou 
in the Tatler, Ho. 31 : ‘Then said the gentleman 
wdio keeps tlie greyhound and gun, “ Why do you 
call live x^eoxde toasts*?” I answered, “That was a 
new name found out by the wits to make a lady, 
have the same effect as\ hurridge [borage] in the 
glass when a man is drinking,” ’ 

The celebrated Dr Brown, foimder of the system 
of medicine termed Bnmonian, courted a lady for 
many years, though unsuccessfully ; during the 
whole of wliich time it had been his custom to 
drink the lady’s health before that of any other. 
As he was observed one evening to omit it, u 
gentleman, reminding him of it, said, ‘Come, 
Doctor, drink the lady your toast,’ The Doctor 
replied, M have toasted her for many years, and I 
can’t make \\o,v Brown ; so I’ll toast her no longer.* 
lYe learn from the Percy Anecdotes that in that 
age of gallantry, the time of Charles JL, it was 
customary when a gentleman drank a lady’s health 
to throw some part of his dress into the flames, in 
order to do her still greater honour. This was well 
enough for a lover ; but the folly did not stop here, 
for his companions were obliged to follow^ him in 
this pt’oof of his veneration by comtaitting to the , 
flames a similar article, whatever it might be. 

The term ‘ toast’ has, however, like so many other 
wmrds, developed in course of time from a purticuki* 


into a general sense. On one occasion, we have 


been told recently in a charming little book, ThUb 
of my Father, wlien the Diike, of Cumberland was 
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dining alone with his brotlier King William IV. at 
Windsor, Queen Adelaide being in iil-liealtli and 
not appearing, loud voices were heard by their suites 
in an adjoining room. The brothers had drunk 
more than usual, and the Duke lost both his temper 
and his head. It must here be explained that the 
Duke always considered that he ought to he the next 
King of England should no male children survive 
his brother. The D uke, risi ng, said, ‘ Gull in the suites : 
I am about to propose a toastd When the suites 
came in the Duke gave the toast, ‘ The King’s health : 
God save the King ! ’ After it had been drunk tbe 
Duke said, ‘May I also, sir, propose tbe next toast?’ 
‘ Hame it, your Grace,’ replied tlie King. ‘ The King’s 
heir,’ proudly .said the Duke ; ‘and God bless him /’ 
A dead silence followed ; then the King, collecting 
all his energies and wits, stood up, and called out, 
^ The King’s heir ! God bless her I ’ Then, throwing 
the glass over his shoulder, he turned to liis brother 
and exclaimed, *My crown came with a lass, and 
my crown will go to a lass.’ Every one noticed that 
the Duke did not drink the toast ; he left the room 
abruptly, scarcely bowing to his brother the King. 

This mention of a lass brings to mind that a 
hundred thousand rupees was a favourite sum 
with Lord Clive when Governor-General of India, 
and that wdien, in obedience to the custom which 
then prevailed in society, he was called upon for 
a sentiment after dinner, he invariably gave, ‘Alas, 
and alack-a-day 1 ’ — a lass and a lac a day. 

The following serves to illustrate how the authors 
of former days enjoyed a joke at the expense of their 
publishers. At a literary dinner Thomas Campbell 
the poet asked leave to propose a toast, and gave 
the health of Kapoleon Bonaparte. The war with 
France was at its height, and the very mention of 
Napoleon’s name except in conjunction with some 
uncomplimentary epithet was in most circles re- 
garded as an outrage. A storm of groans broke out, 
and Gamphell with difficulty made himself heard. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘you must not mistake me. 
I admit that the b’rench Emperor is a tyrant. I 
admit that he is a moiivster. I admit that he Ls the 
sworn foe of our nation, and, if you will, of tlie 
whole human race. But, gentlemen, we must be 
just to our great enemy. We must not forget that 
he once shot a bookseller.’ The guests, of whom 
two out of every three lived by their pen, bunst 
into a roar of laughter, and Campbell sat down in 
triumph. 

With a like outburst of indignation was received 
the toast proposed by a wild son of Erin, around a 
camp-fire at which the writer chanced to be present, 
at the time when the Home Rule question \vas at 
fever-heat : ‘ To the Queen ! May she be hung, 
drawn, and quartered ! ’ Here he paused for effect, 
then quietly added, ‘May she be hung with 
diamonds, drawn in a chariot, and quartered in 
heaven ! ’ 

During the time that Lamb and Coleridge w^ere 
Blue Coat boys together, one of the tipper masters, 
the 'Reverend James Boyer, was much addicted to 


the use of the cane. On Coleridge hearing, many 
years later, that his old master was on his death- 
bed, he ejaculated, ‘Poor J. B. — ay all. his faults 
be forgiven ; and may he be wafted to bliss by little 
cherub boys, all heads and wings, ivith no bottoms 
to reproach his sublunary infirmities.’ 

The late Sir Frederick Bramwell attended the 
six hundredth anniversary of Peterlioiise. The pro- 
ceedings at the banquet had been most unduly 
prolonged, and it was half-au-liour after midniglifc 
w’lien he was called upon to return thanks on behalf 
of ‘ applied science.’ Several more toasts had even 
then to be given, and Sir Frederick, in obedience to 
the call of the Master, Dr Porter, rose and said, 
‘Gentlemen, at this late hour of the night, or 
rather early hour of the morning, my only interest 
in applied science is to apply the ti|) of the match 
to the side of the box upon which alone it ignites, 
and to apply the flame so obtained to the wick of 
the bedroom candle.’ Mr Low^ell was present, and 
in a minute or two threw across the table to Sir 
Frederick these lines : 

Ob, brief Sir Frederick, would that all could catch 

your happy talent and supply your match ! 

One other cognate mention in conclusion — namel}^ 
that of touching glasses in health-drinking, wdiich 
has an interesting origin. When Prince Charles 
passed into France after the failure of the expedi- 
tion in 1745, his supporters were beset 'with spies 
on every hand. Occasionally in society they were 
obliged to drink the king’s health ; but it w’as 
tacitly understood that ‘the king’ w^as not King 
George, but the king over the 'ivater. To express 
this symbolically, one glass \vould be passed over 
another ; and, later on, the foot of one glass was 
touched against the rim of another. A second way 
of secretly drinking to the exile across the Cliannel 
was to hold the wine-glass over the finger-bowl 
containing water ; and to this secret sign is due a 
curious custom said to be observed in connection 
with royal visitors, before whom alone finger-bowls 
are placed on the dinner-table. 


LOVE’S MAGNET. 

Through busy days and well-filled hours I live, 

My thoughts on this and that employment bent ; 

My words, my looks, my interest I give 

To each and all with whom my life is spent. 

Comes but one pause, straight fly my thoughts 
Swift as a bird who finds its cage iinbarred : 

How glad they roam, how lovingly they stray, 

And to imprison them again, how hard t 

Where you may be, how you may pass your days, 

So flit my eager fancies to and fro ; 

Now my proud heait anticipates your praise, 

Now sinks with fear lest you some grief should know. 
As the true needle trembles to its star, 

So turn I, constant ever, where you are. 
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THE HHERY AND BUSTLE OP MODERN LIFE. 


ANY years ago tlie late Mr Jolni his small lionse and garden abutting on the road, or 

I? Rusldn visited me when I lived on rather lane with high hedges on either side, wdiere 

the moor-edges among the hills of the wild roses clambered at will and the brvoiiv 

tl e Pennine Range, in a beautiful but entwined itself with its glistening folkge. In the 

ii secluded part of the country. The month of June vsuch a spot was like fairyland to the 

purport of his visit was to arrange' week-end guest who had escaped for a few hours 

for the purchase of some laud on which he proposed from City life. The wild flowers lined the hedge- 

to build a college, with a museum attached ill which rows in wanton profusion, and the smell of the 

lie intended to jilace liis valuable collections. The sweet-scented hay-tlelds filled the lungs in 

extent of the vsclieme may he imagined when the of the wSnioke-laden atmosphere, and there was no 

est.irnate for the buildings alone ivas over twenty noise but the singing of countless birds. A few 

thousand pounds ! jeavs^ however, have changed all tins, and my friend 

‘ We live too fast,’ said Mr Ptuskin. ^ Everything is now leaving the home of which he ivas so fond in 

is done at railway speed, and nothing satisfactory sheer despair. I paid him a visit for the last time, 

or original is produced. People do not think and saw ivith my own eyes the change that had 

enoiigli, and nothing is matured and worked out. come over the scene. The high hedges were ivhite 

If I establish in this cpiiet place a retreat where with dust, ■which penetrated even into his drawing- 

men can come and work among beautiful surround- room windows. The stra wherry -beds, though well 

ing.s and ohjets w.liicli I shall give, I shall stocked with fruit, were covered witli the same white 
accomplish what I have long desired : the develop- particles, which made the fruit quite unfit for gather- 

ment of original work. Look at tliat fine old church ing, and a smell — the noisome smell of petrol— 

at tlui end of the village street here. Do you suppOwSe pervaded the air in all directions, Motor-cars had 

that it was run up, as churches are to-day, in a few effected this sad change. The road was a favourite 

months’ time ? Thought was expended over every track, and a ceaseless procession of these fast-travel- 

stone in the building before it was set in its i^lace, ling machines obliterated every trace of rural beauty 

and all its proportions were balanced and considered, and rendered this charming house impossible for 

down to the smallest detail. That is why you and residence, The mischief, however, did not end here. 

I walk tlirough. and about it admiring its perfection On the riglit and left of the road w’ere standing 

and delighting in its beauty. What modern build- hay-crops, and among these scented grasses the wind 

ing so appeals to us ? None ; and that is why I ■want carried the fine dust, which very considerably de- 

to carry out this scheme of mine, whicli will enable preciated the value of tlie croy) when put into a stack, 

people to come here and work, and think not only There was only one thing to be done, and that was 

about architecture but every brancli of art and to clear out and get away as quickly as possible, 

science, and get some rest from the mad rush and This is only an illustration of the prevailing thirst 
hurry of the world.’ for hun^ and rush which is rapidly percolating 

The scheme, however, never came off, for it was all classes of society, but it is an apt one. What 

found impracticable ; but the ideas of Mr Ruskiii possible good is attained by such high-speed travel- 

have something in them which strikes a note of warn- ling ? There is no time to observe the lovely scenes 

ing at the present time. Are our modern ways too through which you pass, for these appear and dis- 

fast and rapid 1 I remember a friend of mine leaving appear as they do wlien you look through the windows 

London several years ago, and going to reside some of an express train. You leave the motor at the end 

twenty miles away in the country, but near a of your journey no wiser or better than 'when you 

railway station, which he used daily for his transit began it, and though you may Ime traversed a 

to business. Nothing could be more charming than country from end to end, you know , less about , it 

No. 424.—VaL, IX. lAll Bights l^eserved.] . JANUARY IS, 1906. , 
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tliaii the tramp on the imd who hegs Ins way from 
village to village. Everything is sacrificed to that 
sensation — which I admit is exhilarating— of rushing 
through the air ; but it is only a sensatioiij confer- 
ring no intellectual benefit but only physical enjoy- 
ment. It meets, however, the requirements of 
modern times, and is typical of the speed at which 
everything is done. 

I ventured on one occasion to remark to a 
motorist that I could not understand the passion 
for going so fast, and I wondered why people 
were not content with a speed of ten miles an 
hour. He replied that he felt as I did before he 
became possessed of a motor-car ; but the desire 
for speed grew upon him, and now unless he was 
travelling very fast he derived no enjoyment from 
motoring. The love of rushing through the air 
seems born in children, if we may judge from the 
way they patronise the merry-go-rounds and swing- 
boats, and no doubt this instinct reappears when 
they attain the motoring age. Personally, I never 
could sit those splendidly tra|)ped horses without 
feelings of absolute nausea, and the swing-boat 
affected me worse than a Channel passage. Por 
the present, motoring is the rich man’s hobby, and 
therefore the evils attending it are limited. But 
should the day arrive \vhen it becomes a universal 
pastime, walking along the roadsides will be im- 
possible for dust and danger. 

This might all be obviated if a reasonable speed 
were made compulsory. Twenty miles an hour is 
at least five miles too much. A motor travelling 
at ten, or even fifteen, miles raises very little dust, 
and for all ordinary purposes such a speed is quite 
sufficient. Warning-posts should be placed at the 
approaches to all villages directing motorists to 
slow downi to five miles an hour. It is utterly 
impossible for mothers to keep tlieir eyes fixed 
on their small children all day long to prevent 
them from rushing across the street in front of the 
cars, and yet the scorching motorist thinks only 
of his own pleasure and not of the risk to human 
life. It comes very ; near the crime of murder 
when such a life is taken, and few- people would 
regard hanging as too severe a penalty. Had Mr 
Buskin lived to our times his pen would have 
Ceastigated these mad motoiists with the contemjit 
they deserve. That great writer’s sympathies were 
wholly with what is now termed the siini>le life, 
and our age needs another apostle like himself 
to rise up and preach the pleasures of a sober 
existence. 

Motor-cars and tram-cars are merely the symbols 
of modern ways and the general unrest of the 
present time. In their line they are probably the 
most useful inventions we possess. They certainly 
have withdrawn the distressing spectacles that 
were often seen in our streets, which now have 
tram-cars imstead of ’buses drawn by jaded horses. 
But, as ill everything, abuse invariably follows 
when indulgence is allowed and excess overcomes 
.moderation . 


While I was walking in the streets of London lately 
with a friend who is a great authority on architecture, 
he put to me the question, ^ Which do you consider 
the best modern building in London erected within 
the last fifty years?’ I was not able to reply 
satisfactorily, as, not being resident in London, my 
knowledge of its buildings was far too limited to 
venture on making a selection ; but I admitted that 
generally I was disappointed when sliown any 
new structure. We ivere standing near the Pro- 
Cathedral, Westminster, while talking, and my 
friend pointed to' that church, and said, ‘This is 
the only original modern work worth looking at, 
and it was designed by a man wdio, had he lived, 
would have been one of the greatest architects of 
the time.’ I must own the somewhat bizarre 
construction did not appeal quite to my ideal of 
an ecclesiastical edifice, but I fully admitted its 
originality. From that we got to talking of the 
dearth not only of great architects, but poets, writers 
both of serious prose and fiction, painters, and 
sculptors ; and then, as we stood watching the 
crowded, noisy traffic, witli its ’buses, cabs, motor- 
cars, electric trams, and vehicles of all descriptions, 
tlie recollection of Mr Buskin’s words came into 
my mind, and I wondered if it was true that the 
world was living too fast, and that in all this 
confusion and hurry it was impossible for genius 
to be evolved, and that the development of art 
was being checked and hindered. 

It may be said foeta nascitm^ non fit ^ mid, if 
genius exists it vdll come out no matter what 
may be the sniTounding conditions; and therefore, 
by no process of incubation, Mr Buskin’s or any- 
body else’s, can you evolve What is not already 
existing. This may be true, but you certainly 
can stimulate genius when you cherish and foster 
it in a proper manner, I believe tlie gift of 
music is closely allied with mechanical cGiistruc- 
tion, and a youth possessing tliis gift will turn 
to engineering if brought up among such suiToiuid- 
ings, whereas, if encouraged to pursue music, lie will 
naturally take to it. In the town of Prague any 
person for the sum of fourpence can go and hear 
the best operas ; but in England tliere is no open- 
ing for English opera, and if any one attempts to 
wuite such a X->i^^ce, it can only be performed with 
difficulty. Music being more or less a profitless 
speculation, there is naturally no impetus given to 
follow it as a profession, for the man wdio does 
so simply lays himself open to the risk of failure. 
On the other hand, the gi'eatest prizes lie before 
the successful engineer. This is an age of engineer- 
ing, mechanical invention, and scientific discovery. 
The period of one long life spans the time lying 
beUveen the first steam-engine and the present- 
day motor-car. Into that short age are compressed 
more marvels than the world has ever known in 
the vast ages behind it. Art ha.s sunk under the 
waves of this great advance of knowdedge. We 
copy now in art wdiere we should originate. It 
perhaps is not fair, then, to put dowm our dearth 
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<ji* artistic talent to the mad rush and. hiiiT}'' of 
the world. It is rather that genius is pursuing 
another course, ‘and tlie thoughts of men are 
widened wdth tlie process of the suns.’ 

To Mr Luskin, the lover of all that was beautiful 
and artistic, the modern ways of his time did not 
appeal. He would have dubbed the Forth Bridge 
an ugl}^ structure, and perhaps regretted that a 
cantilever had successfully spanned the Zambesi 
Falls. His writings reveal to us the exquisite tone 
■of his mind, which was strung too high for all the 
|)ractical purposes of our everyday life, and soared 
only in tlie fairyland realms of the beautiful — realms 
unattainable by the ordinary common or garden 
inhalutant of this earth. 

Allowing, then, that the trend of development 
and progress lies in the meclianical more than 
the literary and artistic lines, we may ask what the 
resulting effect is upon modern ways of living. I 
think the tendency is for everything to go faster 
than it should, and all the conveniences of the 
leleplioiie, motor-car, tram-car, et hoc genus omne 
serve only to stimulate tlie mad rush of u^ork and 
|)leasure. The sj^eed (Df a telegraphic message may 
be of the utmost importance to a man interested in 
luiiiing prices or some deal on the Stock Exchange ; 
but it increases work raidier. than lightening it to 
the worker. Nothing matters so long as money 
is made, and the present day is given up to the 
worship of Nehushtan. It is riglit that every one 
:sliould have some ideal after which lie labours 
and strives ; but the sordid love of money so com- 
mon now vulgarises and deteriorates the character. 
When the upper social stratum sets the example of 
money- worship it ceases to be a safe guide to the 
;siu'ata below it. In . such a mone^’ set, the artistic, 
the beautiful, and all the refined tastes cease to 
exist. The life, such asVMr Luskin would have it 
lived is unknown, to a class who can only vary the 
excitement: of high-speed, motoring with playing 
games of ];>ridge. 

The fashion for what are called week-ends is now 
adopted by all classes, and the. railwaj^ companies 
vie with each other in offering travelling facilities. 
When, however, it, comes to taking train-loads of 
working-people some sixty miles to the sea and 
back at a shilling a head, and landing them again 
331 their homes, late on a Sunday night, it is 
•questionable whether such a pleasure- trip is a good 
preparation for work early on Monday moniing. 
Quite, apart, from the reiigions aspect of the. question, 
one day in seven must be used for resting from 
manual labour, or, the w^orkmaa will suffer in 
health.; but the week-end has come to stay. People 
want, to be oiilhe move and to see fresh places, and 
a stay-at-home Sunday is voted a bore and suited 
•only to the old folk&x If any real benefit were gained 
by these Sunday trips it would be different ; but 
for the most part they encourage drinking fur tlie 
simple fact that there is nothing else to do. On 
the Continent such things are better managed. 
Uood concerts and , bands are p^rovided, and you see 


the working- classes sitting round the bandstands 
taking an intelligent iiitei'cst in the music. To 
detrain a crowd on a beach in England, where 
Sunday observance excludes frivolous amusements 
and provides no sensible substitutes, is merely to 
put a great, temptation before people who otliei'wise, 
if at home, would not go into a •public-house. The 
old-fasldoned Sunday is being gradually done away 
•with ; but if it is to go, some effort should be made 
to provide the public with entertainments as we see 
done 0.11 the Gontineiit. 

In some measure the tram-lines Inave assisted the 
housing question, for people are now able to live in 
tlie outsidrts of towns, and workiiig-men can get to 
and fro to work, instead of living in overcrowded 
streets. It is a (piestioii, however, of some doubt 
wdiether from a health point of view this will prova 
altogether satisfactory. When a penny will carry 
you a couple of miles you are not always inclined 
to walk ; hut in the case of clerks and others who 
have to lead a sedentary life, and even in the case 
of w'omen wdio use the trams to do their shopping, 
it is doubtful whetlier tlie natural exercise of rvallc- 
ing wv ould not be be.st for all. As so much niteresb 
is now taken in the question of physical deteriora- 
tion, this is certainly a point to be considered, and 
every one knows from practical experience what 
serious consequences follow ■\vhen walking exercise 
is neglected. The advice of a doctor to a manager 
of a branch bank kvho lived oyer the hank, and was 
snfiering a good deal from liver-coinplaiiit, was to 
take a house two miles away from the bank, and 
walk in and out to luncheon, and back again, •^Yet 
or fine. It is o.iily the educated classes who iinder- 
staiid the laws of health and hygiene, and I look 
upon a train -car as a very dangerous and deceptive 
benefit to townsfolk. The, wet days of the year are 
more numerous than the fine, and few people will 
face the Yveather vdien a penny will give them a 
dry ride. This threatened clanger from overuse of 
tire cars will not be evident, for some time to come, 
and it is perhaps no good anticipating evils, 

A more serious matter is the dearth of real 
genius in the- country in spite of the vast increase 
of population. I have often wondered wliat has 
become; of the great brain-power and artistic talent 
wMcli: once existed in the nations of Greece and 
Lome, It may be that wdien mingled •^vith the 
blood of harbaric races who overran these countries 
it xvas obliterated, though from time to time Italy 
has produced the greatest ai^tists and some 'writera 
of note. A nation which cultivates and patronises: 
art is sure to draw out whatever genius there is in 
the country, I think Mr Luskin’s dream "was to- 
get public attention directed to this end. We are , 
too muc].i a nation of shopkeepers.; "we think too 
little and motor too much. 

It is not many yeax‘S since that it was considered 
, a social drop for any one to become an art-ist, and 
literary talent was not respected m it is. now. 
Foreign nations are aliead of us in the •way- they 
cherish and reward their clever men* They edxiT 
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cate tlie ^vorking-classes with good music x^rovided 
iu all big towBSj hut wc do nothing for English 
oiDera in London. It cannot be said that there 
is no music in our x^eo^de. Any one who has 
listened to the musical festivals of Leeds and 
Siielfield, and heard the choruses of voices gathered 
from the immediate district, will admit that magni- 
ficent talent exists in the people. As an instance 
of this, when a small musical society in the village 
where I live gave an oratorio x>erformance of Handel, 
and soloists were obtained from the neighbouring 
town of Sheflield, it was a mixed band from a 
colliery hard by that played on the occasion, and, 
as it liapx^ened, had never rehearsed with the 
soloists before the day of the performance. The 
leading soprano told me herself she never was better 
accompanied, and the men made no mistake from 
beginning to end. Yet some of these men spent 
their days working beloiv in the pit. There is 
musical talent in the country, and pRiaty of it, but 
it ^vants encouragement and development. 

One of the great mistakes people make is in think- 
ing that violent rushing about from place to x^Hce 
has an educational benelit. They wdll spend a holi- 
day on the Continent with tickets for a circular tour 
which should last six months to do them any good. 
Churches, museums, picture-galleries, are hurriedly 
viewed in each city they arrive at, but the after- 
impressions are pretty much the same as those of 


the American lady who had been touring Europe 
with her daughter. Asked afterwards if she had 
been at Rome, she rexdied, Miome? Let me see.— 
Sadie dear, were we at Rome '? ’ ‘ Oh yes, ma ; doivt 

you remember that was the where we sav’ 

them shaving the xx)odle-dog on the church steps?' 
There is, I think, every indication that w’e live and 
move too fast ; and though w'e do not need colleges 
such as Mr Buskin suggested for the cultivation of 
genius, w'e want a return to soberer and more quiet 
■ways of living. A Royal Commission is about to 
sit to consider motor-car regulations, and it may be 
hoped the lawwvill enforce diminislied speed and more 
consideration for those who use the roads for walking 
and driving. At x^resent motors are decidedly un- 
popular in the country, and if tliose who motor 
wish to be "well treated in the divstricts they pass 
through they must sho-w greater courtesy to others. 
One member of Parliament has been going through 
his constituency on a motor, and giving addresses 
in the villages as he x^ssed. The Education Bill has 
somewhat damaged the reputation of its framers, 
and tlie farmers grumble at the new education rate. 
Einding the subject did not meet witli much re- 
sponse from the crowd, the memlier chaiiged the 
subject to motoring and his own experiences, wind- 
ing up with the remark, ‘ I can tell you one thing : 
the motor has come to stay.’ On wliich a voice iu 
the crowd retorted, ‘Tliat’s more than you have.’ 


A S T O R M Y AI O R N I N G. 


CHAPTER XIW 



?^ETTY moved away from the uncon- 
genial little group, and wandered 
into the great drawdng-rooni, where 
many card- table.s were set out ; and 
her aunt came over to her kindly, 
and drew her to a sofa. 

* Come and sit here, dear. You look so nice ; 
such a pretty frock ! After all, there is noth- 
ing like white— deciding white. And, oh, the 
pearls !’ 

She talked on disjoinledly and affectionately to 
the girl, with her eyes on the card -tables, not 
listening to one word her niece said. 

Pre.sently the men .strolled in, some making 
straight for the hearth-rug, some drox:)Xniig into 
cliair-s, and soon x^arties were made up and the 
inevitable bridge set agoing. 

Lord Harlestone made at once for Betty, evading 
Mrs Williams’s table, x)i?etending not to hear her 
appeals. 

‘Are you a card-player, Miss Fitzluigh ? ’ he said, 
slipping into a chair by her aide, 

‘No/ she replied. ‘I am very stnxnd about 
games, I am afraid, I can only play cribbage and 
backgammon, and billiards with Jack,’ 

' ^ ‘Will you i^lay a game of billiards with me,’ he 
asked, smiling, ‘ as Jack is not here 1 ’ 


‘Oh 1 thank you,’ said tlie girl in her fresli young 
voice. ‘ I should like it so much.’ 

‘Come along, then. I see the table is uriocciixried, 
and we shall have it all to ourselves.’ 

The billiard -room formed one of the large suite 
of rooms on the ground floor. 

They rose, and after a few steps there was a 
rustle, flutter, and rush behind them, and an eager 
group of the Pograms and their adherents came up. 

‘Ob, are you g(ung to play billiards ? Do let us 
jilay fives. Such fun!’ gushed the younger Miss 
Pegram, rolling her xMile eyes. 

‘Certainly,’ said Lord Harlestone, ‘after Miss 
Eitzliugh and I have had our game.’ 

Ida Pegram cast a cold look at Betty. 

‘You must take a hand at bridge, Ida,’ said her 
hostess, ‘and make up Mrs Lockwood’s table.’ So 
she went. She xdayed all games fairly well, not 
because she liked them, but because she considered 
them useful and conducive to country-lioiise invi- 
tations ; and she had mastered the intricacies of 
bridge greatly to her satisfaction after a good many 
rather expensive lessons from a London professor of 
the fashionable game, 

‘The last time I saw yon, ^ Miss Fitzhugh, you 
were a very small girl/ said Lord Harlestone to 
Betty, chalking his cue and x>laoing the balls. 





A STORMY MORRmCx. 


BeUy expressed surprise. 

‘ Your father was one of tlie dearest and Idiidest 
friends I ever had in loy life, and he did me many 
a «-ood turn, I can tell you, and saved me from 
jiiore than one scrape, in his kind, friendly way, 
when I was a lad just joined, before I went out to 
India. He was one of the few people from whom 
one felt it a privilege to receive advice ; he always 
did it in such a dear, gentle, kindly way, one felt 
he was fond of one, and wanted one to do well’ 

Betty’s eyes filled with tears and the red ball 
looked like a pink balloon. 

Lord Harlestone was much dismayed. ‘ What an 
ass I am ! ’ lie said, * Please, please, don’t ciy, Miss 
Fitzhugh. Of course I ought to have known what 
you would feel about him. I am a thoughtless fool. 
1 will not talk of him any more.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Harlestone, please do! I won’t be 
silly again, and if you only knew what a pleasure 
it is to me, for I have no one I can talk to about 
liim except the poor people at home. It upsets my 
motlier, and lier companion, i\Irs Fletcher, is always 
there. Do tell me some more about him. Perhaps 
you have been at Dnnscaith ’ 

So the game was forgotten, and sat by the 
fire and talked of the man who was gone from 
among them, whose good deeds and kindly waj^s 
had endeared him to so many. They talked of 
Dnnscaith, where Lord Harlestone had been as a 
youth; of shooting; and of the old keepers and 
gillies ; but inteiTuption came all too soon. 

Shrill voices were lieard. 

‘You must have finished your game now,’ they 
screamed; and the senseless I’oinp of .so-called 
‘fives’ began: hoydens rinmirig round and round 
the billiard- table, bare of bosom and sleeveless of 
arm, squealing, rusbing, pushing, hair becoming 
dishevelled, faces hot and moist—- a nauseous crew. 

The card-parties in the saloon at length broke up, 
and all the women trooped off to bed, the men to 
smoke. The clear stars slione out in the sky, 
and it was freezing hard, so the foxes were safe 
for the present, and the horses at liberty to begin 
the engaging process of which we have so often 
lieard but never seen — namely, that of ‘eating their 
heads off.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

FORSYTH was right as to the 
jc weather. A wliite frost glittei-ed on the 

lawns and clouded the window-panes 
‘ next morning, to be greeted by some 
of the riding division with groans, by others with 
sighs of relief breathed into the recesses of the 
discreet pillow. 

Many of the ladies decided to breakfast in their 
rooms, and many of the men took the oppoi’tunitj" 
of rushing up to London ‘to have their hair cut,’ 
and stamped up and down Bond Street with 
aggrieved countenances. The frost belied its pro- 


verbial three days’ duration and seemed inclined 
to prolong itseli indefinitely, so the general atten- 
tion was turned to other diversions than hunting, 
of wliich tliere was no lack at Brayboroiigh, 

A covered tennis-court provided a great field for 
some of the party, the Miss Pegrams .skipping about 
it, like young sheep, in becomingly short frock-s, the 
neatest shoes, and tightly girt waists, After their 
fashion, they monopolised the court a good deal, 
and Betty was not among their chosen players. 
Not many of the older women patronised it, pre- 
ferring the comfortable billiard-room, letter- writing, 
and the endless bridge. Neither did the men affect 
it much. 

‘I hate playing with those Pegrams,’ said one 
young man to Betty. He had just declined to join 
their party. ‘They squeal like piigs, Rud get so 
glossy. Do come and have a game of billiards with 
me, Miss Fitzhugh ; the table is free. All the ladies 
are playing bridge.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Betty ; ‘I don’t mind. But what a 
horrid way of talking of people !’ 

The boy opened bis eyes?. ‘Is it? Well, I can’t 
abide those Pegrams. They collared me for tennis 
the other day, and kept me fagging at it all the 
afternoon, and they plaj^ so badly. I don’t know 
why you sliould stick up for them, though. If you 
had seen the look Miss Ida gave you when she left 
the room with her crew ! ’ 

Betty laughed. ‘It is a mutual affection,’ she 
said. 

Betty often took refuge in her knitting of coiii- 
plicated shooting-stockings for her beloved .Tack, 
and in delicious rushes out of doox^s with Jolmnie 
through the still %voods, where the shrieked 
and creatures rustled through the frozen leaves and 
crackling thickets, sending Johnnie into liysteric.s. 

The lake, a iine, shallow sheet of water, offered 
great possibilities in the near future for skaling, 
hockey, and so forth, Then there were bits of 
covert to shoot, and a cliance of duck and wiid-fowl 
of sorts ill the manshy low-country not very far 
distant. 

Lord Forsyth preserved but little game, preserv- 
ing and popularity as a master of hounds not being 
qualities that go hand-in-hand ; and as his hounds 
ivere a fine old pack of many traditions and long 
standing, shooting was a secondaiq'" consideration 
at Brayborough, to the great disgust of the 
head-gamekeeper, who breathed curses botli loud 
and deep to his underlings against ‘them stinkiu’ 
foxes’ ivho ate his young pheasants and harried 
the covers. 

‘Go and put on the kickers you used to wear on 
the hill at Dunscaifch, Betty,’ said his lordship one 
afternoon, ‘ and we wdll go down to Longniarsh and ; 
look for a duck. It is a lovely afternoon for a 
walk, Harlestone and Mr Cocks are coming.’ 

Mr Cocks was the sporting old parson of the 
parish, a genus now extinct, but one which, though 
doiibtles.s to be deprecated in some ways, was singu- , 
laiiy beloved and respected of his Hock, exercising 
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mucli \vliolesoiiie iiifiiienGe of an everyday kindj 
rough and breezy though it might be* 

Betty, wearied beyond power of speech of the 
society of the Miss Pegrains and their clique — 
having tried in vain to make friends with them, to 
be allowed to share in their amusements and talk, 
or even to look at their work, and being steadily 
and politely repulsed and cold-shouldered out 
of their circle — with a gasp of relief flew up to 
lier room, reappearing in an incredibly short 
space of time in a rough tweed skirt and coat 
and the said kickers,’ as her uncle called her 
neat nailed boots. Her hat was adorned with the 
tail of a blackcock shot by Jack, and she was 
armed with a hazel crook, a present from a shep- 
herd at Dunscaith. 

Her spirits rose with a bound, and she was a 
vision of wholesome youth and bright beauty* The 
rough walking, the keen air, the sights and sounds 
in covert and on the wide flats, were joys to her 
unutterable, after the hours of depressing and arti- 
ficial society in the great, overheated house. 

They had driven to the flats, and walked about 
the weird, wide country intersected by deep drains 
tilled with water reflecting the red of the sun, which 
was slowly sinking to rest in his bed of gray mist 
on the low horizon. 

The guns were tolerably successful with the 
duck ; but a tempting flock of golden plover were 
too wary for them, and Betty was glad. They 
reminded her of Dunscaith, and their plaintive 
cry stirred sometliing at licr heart and dimmed 
her bright eyes. 

Twilight was on them, the sky a faint green, 
as the men gave up their guns. Betty and Lord 
Harlestone dropped beliind tlje others on the home- 
ward way, and the girl talked to him uiialTectedly 
and simply of her home, her pursuits, her poor 
people, and of Jack iu a manner that w’ould have 
surprised her very much had she been cognisant of 
how she was being drawn out and led to chatter 
without ceasing. 

At the sight of the huge house, that loomed large 
at the end of the avenue, her spirits seemed to flag, 
and she was silent She was so loncdy there iu the 
midst of the throng. The spiteful, cold girls and 
the card-playing women were none to make friends 
with, and the days were as heavy as the great 
luncheons and dinners. The few girls who had not 
joined the Pegram clique were utterly vapid and 
imme, and the women who were friendly and kind 
to her were so wrapped up in tlioir own talk, their 
card-playing, their men, that Betty always felt 
very much in The way in their company* She 
was singularly free from vanity, and could not 
understand why the Pegrams did not like her, and 
why they alwaj-s tried to keep her at a distance, 
saying cutting little things, talking of people she 
did not know in a pointed manner, and showing 
np her childish ignorance in small matters. They 
had yet to iearii that there was a well-defined 


boundary to Miss Fitzliugh’s patience and power 
of endurance. 

At last the lake was pronounced to be fit for 
skating and other glacial sports. Great fires were 
lighted on the banks, and comfortable seats and 
shelters provided where skates could be adjusted * 
and all the ladies sallied forth iu their war-paint 
furred and veiled in the most becoming manner. 
Mrs Williams was all ermine and velvet, a veil 
lined with pink, the latest thing in skates and boots 
and general fascinations in battle aiTay ; the Miss 
Pegrams iu brilliant braided scarlet, with tocpies to 
match, which threw up the yellows of their com- 
plexions but were a marvel of lit and milliners • 
Betty in neat and close-fitting dark blue and fur- 
cap, the perfect lines of her slight figure, and graceful 
length of limb telling out again.st the white back- 
ground. 

Many of tlie neighbouring liouse.s sent contingent& 
to Brayborough to join the skating-party. Bray- 
borough was by far the most i>opular house in the 
large count}’. Lord and Lady Fonsylli were tlie 
kinde.st of neighbours to great and small, not in- 
viting the minor folk in droves only to meet each 
other, as is tint way with some great people we- 
know ; but welcoming them at all times, even when 
tlie London element, always so attractive to the 
country cousin, predominated. 

‘ How diflereiit from the S s, my dear!’ said 

one plea-sant-faced matron in a last year’s velvet 
jacket to another whose ridi raiment was even of 
a less advanced date, alluding to the rival great 
house of the county. ‘ AYe were asked to a garden- 
party there last year, and we were expected to 
sit clown on benches for tea at long tables like 
children at a school-treat, while my lord and my 
lady and their smart friends had tea by themselves 
in the garden-room, away from the ‘Hiatives,” as 
I hear they call us. They never went about or 
talked to any one, Catch me going there again, 
and commend me to your .Radical lord and huly 
for sublimest insolence and airs. I suppose they 
take it out of us to repay themselves for the 
cringing they Ijave to go Lhrongli to the shining 
lights . and consUtueiits of their precious part}’* 
You know !Mve Harold? ^Sh6 wms simply boiling*. 

She said she wondered the S s had not 

sent vans round to collect us, witli a man on the- 
box to play the French- horn. The impudence 
of the servants, too; not a ^‘sir” or a ‘Hna’am” 
among them. “There ain’t no more hiced coffee/’ 
“ The man at the gate will call yer carriage.” But 
there ! People are such snob.s. I dare say some 
would jump at an invitation to go there again 
to another party* I wonder wdio that wonderful 
woman in ermine is. My! What a complexion P 

And they strolled about and were very happy, 
and felt very fashionable when they read the names 
of the guests at Brayborough in the little local 
Gazette next Saturday* 

(2'o'k contmued.) 
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THE HABITS OF WILD ANIAIALS. 

By Captain J. H. Baldwin. 




^ HEN we consider the large number of 


written in the 
by genuine sportsmen who are 
generally trustworthy naturalists, on 
the siii;iject of the liabits of wild 
animals, it is surprising to find that 
the great majority of the general pnljlic still re- 
jiiaiii ilbiiiformed or altogether in error in regard 
to tliis important subject. 

I do not allude to animals inhabiting the United 
Kingdom, such as badgers, foxes, otters, and the like 
tliougli we often read of absurd blunders l)eing 
made even with regard to them— but to wild l:)easts 
sucli as lions, tigers, bears, and many others inhabit- 
ing foreign dimes. We can. see all these creatures 
lor ourselvx^s in our well-known. Zoo, and watch 
their movements for as long as we like, hut we 
should be careful against drawing hasty conclusions, 
and should always remember that these poor caged 
]:)risoners are not living in a state of nature, and 
are obliged to devour the food put before them, 
whatev^er it may be. And wild animals in cages, 
especially those born in captivity, learn Tvays and 
acquii’e habits altogether foreign to them when 
roaming abroad in a state of freedom. 

Another source of error as to the habits of wild 
beasts is the unprofitable reading, conveying faLe 
ideas, published by would-be autliorities on natural 
history, a suliject which the 3 v often apparently are 
altogetlver unacc^uainted with. As an instance : not 
long ago .1 read an article in a well-known magazine 
in which the author act ualL" described the common 
.mongoose of India as Mrd of the secretary tribe.^ 
Illustrations of wild animals are often equally bad 
and misleading. I saw in a book for young people 
a bear cle|.)icted descending a tree head downwcmh, 
which of course was a great blunder ; also, bears 
are shown standing up on their hind-legs squeezing 
a man in their embrace, which is quite contrary to 
fact. There is no such thing as Hiugging’ with 
bears. The animals, when brought to bay or on 
attacking a man, stand up on their hind-legs and 
strike terrible blows with their fore-paws — the 
stroke is almost always directed at the face; but 
the popular belief in ‘ hugging ’ is a myth. 

A few years ago I saw a well-painted picture of 
a tiger in the Acadenpy. The animal was well 
sliown, walking up a river-bed ; but, most unfor- 
tunately, the artist liad spoilt liis work by depicting 
tlie animal with its claws exieyidecl, for \ve know that 
all cats habitually preserve their claw’S sharp by 
withdrawing them between the toes until the moment 
of striking, when the claws by a movement of the 
tendons are instantly extended ready for action. 

I may be wrong, but I have reason to believe that, 
the great majority of those who visit the Zoo, and 
have watched the j)risoners restlessly striding up 


and down in the .Lion House, go home with a finii 
belief that if they ever visited India, and happened 
to meet one of tliose striped or spotted creatures, the 
animal would atraightway rend and devour them. 
But those acquainted with the larger felidm in a 
wild state know well that this is a mistaken. idea. 

I am not acquainted with the lion; hut a tiger, 
panther, or bear wdll rarely, and only under excep- 
tional circumstauees, attack human beings. From 
the hegiiining, as we learn from the old book of 
Genesis, ‘ man was given dominion over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth;’ and a wild 
beast, no matter how savage it may be by nature, 
has implanted in it a fear of man wdiich nothing 
can remove. 

Moreover, it is a rare occurrence to meet with 
a tiger, panther, or bear in broad daylight, even 
in the most out-of-the-way parts of India or in 
jungles they are kiiowm to inhabit. They are one 
and all iiight-prowlevs, lying asleep in their dens 
throughout the glare and heat of the day, and only 
sallying forth to make their rounds in search of 
prey after darkness has set in. Occasionally, no 
doubt, it may happen that a man passing tlirongh 
the forest during the daytime will meet with a tiger 
face to face-- undoubtedly an iinpleasaiit position for 
the biped. But I venture to assert that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the tiger, on becoming aware of 
the presence of a human being in front of him, 
will at once turn aside from the path with a surly 
growl, and quickly disappear in the nearest thicket ; 
provided always -—and let this caution be ever 
borne in mind l\y the j^oung sportsman-— that the 
animal be permitted to beat a retreat unmolested, 
and that no provocation be offered to it, mucb less 
a shot lired. For the sting of an ill-aiined bullet 
may,, and probably udll, instantly change the whole 
situation ; and in place of a great slouching creature 
ready to get out of the wajq the animal, maddened 
with pain, will instantly turn, and with a roar 
of rage, ears laid back, open jaws, flaming eyes, 
and tail on end, presenting a truly terrible object, 
come bounding forivard, bent upon taking revenge. 
Only those who have w’itnes.sed such a scene can 
fully comprehend the danger of the position. 

But, it may be asked, if the tiger and his con- 
freres are only rendered dangerous when meddled ' 
with or hunted, how is it that we so often read 
in the newspaper, under the heading ‘Deaths from 
Wild Animals in India,’ that although cobras, -kraits, 
and other venomous snakes have been the cause of 
the great majority of deaths included in the return, ' 
yet that the tiger and other great felidie of India, 
figure prominently in this ghastly list of deatrojex'S 
of human life ? . . 

Tlie answer to this query is briefly this : India ^ 
is a vast country, including many thousands of- 
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siiuui'e nules of liill, forest, swam}^, and high 
grass ; and alfcliougli the wild beasts inhabiting 
these tracts have been shot down and much 
thinned in numbers by English sportsmen or 
native shikarees, j^et many still remain, and there 
is always danger that the natives living in villages 
surrounded by the jungle, or passing through high 
cover in these out-of-the-way spots, may meet 
with a tiger or panther suddenly and unexpectedly 
after dark, when the latter, more through fear than 
vice, will strike down a man barring the path, and 
pass rapidly on. 

Again, a tigress, or any other wild beast, when 
she has young ones following at her heels is 
always a highly dangerous animal to come across, 
more especially when the cubs are small. At such 
times, when roaming abroad with her progeny, 
she will at once, and without the sliglitest provoca- 
tion, fly at human beings crossing her path, and 
probably maul one or more unfortunate creatures. 

Then each year there is always a certain number 
of deaths reported to the authorities among the 
aheers or gwcdlas^ as the cattle-keepers of India 
are called. Accidents not infrequently come about 
in the following way. 

All old tiger living a hermit’s life in some cave 
by the river-side, near to a group of villages 
]Dossessing large Hocks and lierds, every now and 
again sallies forth from his retreat bent on ‘cattle- 
lifting.’ He lias lost his former vigour, when he 
delighted to stalk the sambur in the forest and 
the spotted deer by the river-side, or to waylay 
the wild-hog returning at daybreak from tlie 
open country. His once glossy red coat wdtli 
lovely black bars has now faded to a mangy 
yellow tint. His teeth are worn and broken, his 
claws blunted ; he has become fat and lazy ivith 
good living, having found out that village cattle 
give him but little trouble to get hold of, and 
provide him with an ample repast without much 
exertion. So some fine morning, feeling hungry, 
lie stretclies his great limbs a yawn, and 

comes forth from his retreat. The sun is blazing 
hot, which is not to his liking, but must be endured, 
for he well knows that the flocks and herds ace 
driven home towards sunset. So, slowly ascending 
the rocky banks of the river to the bush-covered 
plain above, he pauses to listen and have a look 
round. The distant clank of a bell worn by the 
old patriarch of the herd catches his ear, and 
guides him in the required direction. He grovels 
along a dry . -watercourse to keep out of sight, and 
presently slowly raises his head and peeps over 
the bank. There they are, young and old, over 
one hundred head of cattle— some quite close to 
the crouching marauder — peacefully grazing among 
, the bushes. He carefully looks them over— -an 
.excellent judge of beef is the old villain. The 
> grizzled bull with the bell round his neck he 
has often inspected before, but he is of opinion 
that this old grandsire -would give him a sorry 
‘•repast; and those hollow-fianked cows, -with their 


ribs xmojecting, are evidently well up in years 
and tough customers to dear with, and may safely 
be passed over. But a bright-red heifer beyond 
catches his eye. She is just full-gvoivri, plump, 
and tender, and he marks her for his prey, 
and once more grovels forward — much after the 
manner of the domestic cat stalking a thrush on 
the lawn. By this time some of the cattle have 
discovered their enemy and become aware of their 
clanger ; but, like a rabbit before a stoat, they are 
so full of fear as to be incapable of escaping, and 
stand paralysed, staring at the great yellow monster 
creeping towards them. Then comes the final 
scene. The tiger reaches springing distance, gathers 
himself together for a second, and springs on to 
his victim with a bound, seizes it by the neck, 
and brings it to the ground ; then with a savage 
rug and twist he breaks the vertebras and puts 
an end to the struggle. He then seizes the dead 
animal by the back of the neck and drags it away 
to the nearest cover, there to discuss his gory 
repast at leisure. 

Meanwhile the terrified herd make off at headlong 
speed, charging through the thicket, tails on end. 
The cattle-keepers, often mere village lads, who have 
been seated under the shade of a tree, on seeing the 
stampede of their kine, know at once from former 
experience what has occurred, and come running 
back to the rescue. They catch a glimpse of the 
carcass half-coucealcd in the ].)iishes, and approach 
the spot ; but a low growl bids tbem beware. The 
tiger is now crouching low behind his prey ; only his 
evil eyes are to be seen glaring over the body of 
the dead animal. The brave lads sliout and abuse 
the robber, at the same time pelting him with sticks 
and stoncwS, and doing all in their xiov'er to drive 
him away. Sometimes the tiger will slowly beat a 
retreat, grumbling and growling on his way ; but 
more often after tasting blood he will refuse to 
move, and then if fiirl-lier pressed will suddenly 
bound forward and dash one of his assailants to 
the earth by a blow of his terrible paw. 

I have never x>ersonally witnessed the scene I 
have endeavoured to depict ; but the natives of 
India have so often described to me the full x»ar- 
ticulars of these common occurrences that little 
remains for imagination. 

Lastly, as regards the tiger, we come to the 
dread name, 4nan-eater.’ Eortunately these terrible 
creatures are now seldom heard of, though we read 
in the very last return on deaths from wild animals 
for the year 1903 x^^blished by the Government 
of India, that a tigress had taken the lives of and 
devoured upwards of forty unfortunate people. It 
is commonly siqDposed, I believe, that a man-eater 
is generally some old, worn-out tiger incaxmble of 
killing cattle or stalking deer or wild-hog, and that 
in consequence he takes to man-eating as a necessitx^ 
I have had little experience -with man-eating tigers ; 
but friends of mine in India who have hunted and 
destroyed these abominable pests have again and 
again assured me that this common belief is incorrect, 
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and tlmt a man-eater is more generally some lithe, 
small-sized tigress that takes to this dreadful course 
not through necessity or compulsion but from sheer 
vice and evil propensity. Another trait in the 
character of the man-eater is that almost invariably 
the animal is as cowardly as it is cunning, and in 
consequence often gives great trouble, and it requires 
much perseverance to bring it to bay. Generally 
speaking, the creature is a wanderer, now liere, the 
next day ten miles away— a perfect terror to a 
large district. The village maiden bearing a water- 
]htcher is swept off the path close to her home, the 
woodman who leaves his cottage in the morning to 


fell timber in the forest does not return at night- 
fall, and tile liushandman at work in the fields is 
sprung upon by this ffend of a creature, and is seen 
no more. At length tlie news of the man-eater and 
the cry of distress from the people of his district 
reach the ears of the magistrate of the province, 
who, in addition to offering a reward for the 
destruction of the animal, makes it his duty to 
take the field in person, or he orders his police or 
forest officer to organise a well-equipped expe.di'- 
tion to destroy tlie horrible animal ; and the 
probabilities are that eventually their efforts will 
be crowned with success. 


T H B B 0 X E R S 13 A U G H T E R. 

CHAPTER II. 


IIEIIl trust in Tsie was not mis- 
placed. Towards midnight she 
came back, entering the room 
almost noiselessly, and glancing 
first at her mistress as if to 
ascertain w-h ether the news she 
iiad to communicate would cause her undue 
anxiety. Then, before turning to Macpherson, her 
eyes fell upon me. Only for a moment did I 
meet them ; but in that moment I could see that 
she had something important to tell, and that she 
de.sired me to support her appeal if Macpherson 
1‘efiised to listen to it. My answeiing glance was 
sufiicient to convince her that she might count upon 
me as a faithful ally. 

Where have you been asked Macpherson in 
tlie native dialect. 

‘ “ To find out why the Governor has ordered ym 
to go to Tai-Yuen,” she replied. 

‘ “ But how did you know, Tsie, that the order 
had been sent ? ” 

‘ “ That something unusual had happened I knew 
liecause they were all leaving the compound, and 
when Bobbie had gone to sleep I went out to 
discover what it was. The men who have been sent 
to escort you are lodged in the town. They talk. 
Men will talk. It is no secret. All the people are 
aware by this time of the Governor’s order.” 

‘“But wBy should our own people leave the 
compound, Tsie ? ” 

‘ “ In fear of the Governor, and lest the men of 
the escort, wdio are Boxers, should fall upon them 
as associates of the foreigners.” 

‘ “ Boxers, Tsie ? Are you sure of that ? ” 

‘ “ Quite ; but they are all disguised as runners 
and soldiers of the Yamen,” 

‘“Then we cannot go with them. It is pre- 
posterous to send a gang of Boxers over for our 
escort. We slioaldn’t be safe for a moment when 
once they had us in their power. And it is a lonely 
journey across the mountains.” 


‘“They would take you to Tai-Yuen. They 
dare not disobey the Governor’s order. But, all 




the same, cannot go with them,” said T.sie 
decisively. “You must not go with them. It is 
impossible. That is what I wish to say. To Tai- 
Yuen you must not go. The order must be evaded 
someliow. The Boxers must be thrown off the 
scent, and you must start in the morning, not across 
the mountains, but in the direction of Pekin.” 
Again her eyes fell upon me. “ This gentleman will 
help you. That is what he has come for.— Is it 
not ? ” and she put the question straight at me. 

‘“Nothing else would have brought me through 
this infernal region, Tsie. But may I ask why w'e 
should defer our flight until the morningl ” 

‘“The compound is watched on every side. A 
hundred eyes are upon it, and if 3^11 were to start 
before the dawn you would be caught and slain. 
Then hirs Macpherson must sleep. She needs it« — 
Come 1 ” and she took lier xni.stres3 affeetionately by 
the baud. “We liave nothing to fear before the 
dawn.” 

‘ “And Ihon what, Tsie ?” asked Alice, who, vith 
the actual peril, had grown calmer and braver. 

‘ “ VCe must wait,” returned Tsie. “ The way will 


open.' 


‘ “ I really think, m}^ dear, that you had better 
take Tsie’s advice and rest,” said Macpherson, “and 
Foster and I will talk over the whole situation.” 

‘Wlieii they were gone he said to me, “Well, 
what do 3’ou think of it 

‘ “We seem to be screwed up into a confounded] 3^ 
narrow corner.” 

‘ “ And the screw is tightening under the authori- 
tative twist either of the Governor or tlie mandarin. 
How are we to get out of it ? What shall we do ? ” 

‘ “ If Tsie hadn’t told us that we were hemmed 
in by those hundred watchful eyes I should have 
said let us decamx^ at once and make the most of 
the darkness. But we must now await the arrival 
of the escort and deal with them.” 

‘We talked far into the night. Macpherson 
wavered at first between committing lum.self to the 
escort and breaking away; but, by the evidence I 
“was able to give him of the Goveiuiov’s demoniacal 
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perfidy, lie came eventually to the firm and irrevoc- 
able decision that, no matter what the coiiseciuences 
might he, he would not go to Tai- Yuen. 

‘With the faintness of the gray dawn came 
the sound of shuffiing feet and subdued whispers. 
Peeping between the slits of the shutters, we saw the 
crowd assembling within the quadrangle formed by 
the buildings of the compound. We had taken the 
];)recaution to har securely all the doors and windows. 
Alice came in greatly refreshed by the few hours’ 
sleep. Tsie remained with Rob. The crowd in- 
creased with the increasing light. They blocked up 
the gateway and surged beyond it into the narrow 
street. Boastful shouts and villainous laughter now 
began to disturb the quiet air. Collected about the 
main entrance were ten or a dozen armed men. 
They amused the crowd with pantomimic gestures 
in which their weapons were brought into prominent 
])lay, and fhmg their ribald gibes at each, other and 
at the applauding spectators. All the rifT-raff of 
the city had assembled to witness the discomfiture 
of the foi'eign devils— for it was nothing less tlian 
discomfiture to be marched away under the guard 
of this farce of an escort, who, beneath their ill 
disguise, were evidently Boxers of the very worst 
type., • 

‘Presently the leader began to hammer at the 
door with the hilt of an enormous sword, and at ^ 
the same time to cair loudly for admittance. The 
crowd became quieter in expectation of a reply. 
But we simply let him hammer and call. Tsie 
glided into the room with little Robbie cooing in 
her arms. She desired us still to wait. The blows 
redoubled, and the demand for admittance became 
more clamorous. An ominous hush fell upon the 
crowd. Our silence was diliicult to interpret. .Had 
we stolen away after all? And ^vere they going 
to be balked of the satisfaction of beliohling the 
foreign devils start for Tai-Yuen ? 

‘Suddenly the hush was broken by a howl, and 
the hitherto hilarious crowd was transformed into 
a horde of raging demons. Arms were tossed up, 
curses were bellowed forth, a rush was made from 
the narrow street into the compound, and the 
Boxers had as much as they could do to keep the 
people back from the door. Of all unnerving 
sounds — loosening the joints, playing down the 
spine in little shuddering thrills, turning the heart 
to water— nothing can conqmre with that of a cruel 
and bafiied mob simnltaneonsly yelling out its 
execrations; and yet Tsie stood at the shutters, 
cool, calculating, marking every movement, and 
patiently waiting the opportune time to make her 
strange proposal. 

‘ “ HoWj’E said she, “ I can save you if you will 
trust me. Listen 1 You must steal out of the 
compound silently at the back. The umy is clear. 
Keep to the narrower streets. You will find them 
deserted. All the peojjle are here. Make for the 
Eastern Gate and then for the river. But I cannot 
save you unless you trust me, I am going to ask 
•for a great thing, especially. from yon, my mistress ; 


but yoii must trust me. The crowd must he 
diverted. Time must be gained somehow% The 
people must think you are still here, and their 
mood must be changed ; they must be surprised 
into a new mood, a pleasant mood, and diverted, or 
else the premises will be speedily WTecked, and your 
escape will be known. Then nothing can, save you. 
I must have Robbie.” 

‘“Robbie!” exclaimed Alice in a startled tone, 
her eyes distending with fear. 

“‘ Yes, if yon can trust me. I will bring him to 
Pekin. Hot a hair of his head shall be injured. 
But I must have Robbie — there is no other way. 
With Robbie’s help I can still the storm, I can turn; 
the bellowings of the crowd to laugiiter, I can keep 
the peo]3]e amused until you are beyond their 
reach. What say you? Decide quickly. A very 
few minutes now and. it will be too late.” 

‘This I could well believe as I looked through the 
chinks of the shutters. Hot only w'as there a deeper 
and more savage tone in tlie howling of the mob, but 
the howling xvas accoinpanied by ugly rushes toward 
the door. The ring of armed men yet kept it. 
Any moment, however, as I could easily see, the 
ring might be broken, and we might have to fight 
for our lives. Easier would it have been to preserve 
our lives in the midst of a pack of hungry wolves 
than surrounded by these infuriated demons. .But 
it was not for me to influence the decision of 
Maepherson and his wife. I simply loosened my 
knife in its sheath, saw to the priming of my 
revolvers, and waited for their answer to Tsie’s 
peculiar request. 

‘ Pej'haps a long minute went by, a -^-eiy long 
minute it seemed to me, during which Alice must 
have passed through a species of concentrated agony, 
while her husband watched her, speechless. Her 
brows were drawn into lines of pain over her terri- 
fied eyes, and her hands were clenched so firmly 
that the nails bit into the palms. jMacqdicrson, luu, 
was sutfering. I saw that by tlie spasm tliat passed 
swiftly over his features as he watched her ; but 
he said nothing. At last .Alice turned to Tsie and 
said, “He is my only child, Tsie, and very dear to 
mo. If mischief befall liiin I shall die. If you do 
not keep your promise you will kill mo. But I 
will trust you;” and, bending her wdiite lips, she 
kissed the child, all unconscious of his danger, and 
handed him to his nurse. Without another word 
Alice passed tln'ough the door. Lo^'ingly brushing 
hack tlie flaxen curls from the little fellow’s fore- 
head, Maepherson pressed his lips to the lips of the 
child, disengaged his tiny fingers from the heard 
which he had suddenly and merrily seized as if it 
were a game they were playing at, and stepped 
toward the threshold. 

‘There he paused, and, -wheeling round, said, 
‘ Are you not coming, Foster ? ’ for, to his surprise, 
I remained at the wdndow wntching the mob through, 
the slits of the blind. 

‘ “ Presently,” said I, “ Make ^your way out as 
quietly and as quickly as you can, and I -will rejoin 
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you at the Eastern €4ate.” There was no time to 
argue or remonstrate. In a moment he ^Yas gone. 
“ Do not wait on my account, Tsie,” I continued, 
answering the startled and questioning glance of 
her eyes, “ I intend to see this matter through, or 
us far through as I may. I shall watch you, and, 
if need he, I shall intervene. Ilememher, my hand 
is perfectly steady, and I never miss the mark when 
I fire.” 

^She made no reply, but swiftly left the room. 
I immediately inserted the barrel of my revolver 
between the slits, slightly raising one of them fur 
the purpose, and awaited her appearance outside the 
door. The first sign of treachery on Tsie’s part 
u’oiild liaye been the last sign she would ever make. 
My trust in this Cliinese maiden was not equal to 
that of Alice and Macpherson ; and perhaps she 
knew it. The mob outside I could not trust at all. 
But I was firmly resolved to shoot through, the 
heart the first villain who raised a finger against 
little Robbie, Even if Tsie were as true as Mae- 
]>hersoii and his wife believed her to be, I was by 
no means sure that she could effect the change in 
the temper of the mob that she had .spoken of. 
To move that yelling and bloodthirsty crew from 
their present sanguinary mood to a condition of 
innocent hilarity seemed to me nothing less than 
miraculous. 

‘The bolts were drawn back ; the door was flung 
wide open. Tsie stepped out with Rob in her arms, 
and instantly the mob was silent, wonderiitg perhaps 
wliat this meant, and expecting, doubtless, that the 
inissionary and his wife would follow. As Tsie 
came into view I fixed my eyes upon hei*, intently 
ohservant of every movement she made, and at the 
same time covered her with iny revolver. Pusliiog 
back the people, the guard made room for her, and 
there she stood, seen of them all, with tlie child 
nestling to her breast, and apparentlyais calm as if 
it were an everyday occurrence to face a crowd lilce 
that. What would she do ? I was in momentary 
fear lest the howling should recommence and the 
two be torn to pieces. But before the people had 
■recovered from their surprise, wliile ^veve yet 
staring at her, she turned Robbie's face towards 
them, and the child smiled. Tsie whispered in his 


ear, lie responded instantly by crossing his hands 
and placing them very prettily within the ample 
sleeves of the little Gliinese coat he was wearing— 
for Tsie had been careful to rig him out in Chinese 
costume— and there, within the sleeves, he cdasped 
his tiny hands and : moved them up and down in 
the customary Chinese . form of salutation, nodding 
his cherubic head, and beaming upon the people 
who were intently watching him, as if they were all 
his intimate friends. 

‘The effect was magical. Instead of a reiie^val of 
the howling there wns a still deeper silence, combined 
rvith an expression of amusement and satisfaction 
on the . faces of the mob. Those behind stood on 
tip-toe, and those beyond the gate craned their 
necks to look at him. They were rapidly forgetting 
why they had come together. The child’s mimicry 
was proving irresistible. I began to feel that there 
would be no need for the use of iriy revolver. I 
was not yet cpiite reassured, hoAvever, and therefore 
kept it in readiness to fire if there should be any 
occasion for it. 

‘Again Tsie whispered in Robbie’s ear ; and this 
time, with a winning smile which completely con- 
quered them, Boxers and all, the little fellow bent 
his body forward and went through the ceremonial 
Jcovj4o'w; ndtli the inimitable grace of a courtier he 
went thimigh it, as if he xvere in the presence of 
some great niaiidariii in whose decision w*as the 
power of life or death. And indeed he was, though 
he knew it not. He was in the presence of the great 
mob-rnandarin that was ruling throughout all nortli 
China at that time; and the mob was vastly pleased 
ivith his .mimic recognition. Its mood was com- 
pletely changed. The child’s simulated reverence, 
so daintily performed, drew answering smiles from 
those erewliile brutal faces, and rippling laugh t;.ei' 
from the lips that had been so recently filled with 
oaths and curses. 

‘The miracle was wrought. Withdrawing tlie 
barrel of niy revolver, I slipped from the room 
and sped througli the deserted b}daiies to the 
Eastern Gate, there to rejoin Macplierson and liis. 
wife and tell them how wonderfully Tsie had 
succeeded.’ 

{To he contimmL) 


MORE ABOUT THE SOUTHERN SII AN STATES. 


BOUT a couple of years ago I rernem- sive, though at present thinly pojnilated, provinces, 
her seeing an account in Chamhen^s The construction of thivS railway has now been 
Journal of that very little Icnown ddinitely sanctioned, and within a couple of years 
part of the world, the Soutliern or so it is hoped that colonists and others will he 
Shan fStales ; and perhaps leather a provided with this rapid means , of -reaching the 
fuller description of this remote heart of the country, 
corner of our Empire will not be without interest. For the guidance of those who are perlmps a tride 
For the first six months of the year 1902 it was vague as to the exact udiereaboiits of these States, a 
my lot to take. part in the final survey for a proposed glance at the map of Hpper Burma will give .some 
railway— carried out under the direction of the idea as to their position. A lofty plateau some fouf 
Government of India — for opening U}) these extern thousand feet above sea-leval, they extend, with 
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Siam as their southern ’boiindaiy, from Burma 
proper to the borders of China. 

U]) to the present, the only means of arriving at 
the plateau is by what is termed in Burma a lirst- 
class road— though doubtless those who are accus- 
tomed to our Avell-trhnined British highways might 
he inclined to disagree with this statement after 
experiencing a sleepless night in a springless native 
cart. This primitive contrivance, drawn by a pair 
of bullocks, is very similar to that used in other 
parts of the East, and consists merely of a rough 
wooden frame, to which is attached a stout beam 
with a yoke at the free end and supported on two 
thick wheels. Tlie frame is usually covered over 
Avith bamboo matting, wliich aflords a protection 
from sun and rain. 

The road, which has its beginning in the ever- 
growing village of Tliazi, on the railway connecting 
Mandalay with Rangoon, extends beyond Fort Sted- 
man, tlie military station of the Southern Shan 
States. Until the foot of the hill is reached, the 
track winds through gently undulating country, 
covered for the most ]3art with thick scrub jungle, 
relieved here and there by a sugar-cane plantation 
or a banana-grove. Eighteen miles or so from the 
summit of the tableland the road begins its upAvard 
climb, steering its course through the thick, tangled 
jungle covering the base of the hills to the more 
open country met Avith higher up the ascent. 

Perched on the edge of the plateau is the priini- 
tiA^e but snug little village of KahiAv, Avliicli is a type, 
as regards perfection of climate and beantj" of scenery, 
of this fascinatiiig tract of country. The distance 
by road from Thazi to Kaiaw is sixty miles, and 
traA’^elling by cart one could hardly do the journey 
comfortably^ under six, or at the least fn^e, days. 

About every ten miles a serviceable and pictur- 
esque dak-bungaloAA^j or restlng-bouse, has been built 
by the side of the higliAvay, where for a small charge 
the traA'cller may make himself comfortable for the 
night Very rarely can any refreshment be got at 
these bungalows, and it is as well to AAVirn the Avould- 
be traveller to bring his food Avith him, most of 
Avhich can be bought in tin form in Rangoon. Each 
building has its caretaker, usually an imAvaslied 
but Aviliing Burman, Avliose duties are delightfully 
vague, but Avbo, for a consideration, Avill fill your 
kettle and light the kitchen fire. Some of the dak- 
bungaloAvs met Avith along this road are far from 
Avaterproof, and in the case of heavy rain, AA'liicli nut 
seldom comes down at night even in the dry season, 
tlie roofs are often unpleasantly porous ; for this 
reason it A?ould be advisable to include a Avaterproof 
sheet in one’s baggage. I remember on one occa- 
sion spending the night Avith a couple of brother- 
engineers in one of these conveniences at the 
beginiiing of the Avet season. Burma and all things 
Burman Avere strange to me at that time, and I had 
heard many and Aveird tales of the general unfitness 
of these biingalou^s for European travellers, wdiich 
caused me to regard them with a certain sense of 
misgiving. Being all very sleepy, we soon had our 


bedding spread, and I, for my part, Avas soon in the 
land of dreams. In the small hours of the morning 
I aAAX>ke Avith a start to find my head in a pool of 
AAnter, and feeling the same aggraA^aied sensation as 
that experienced Avlien a playful brother or sister 
disturbs one’s morning nap Avitb a Avet sponge. The 
snores of my fortunate conqianions unaccountably 
irritated me ; but I quietly rinsed out my pillo^A■, 
and, shifting my bed, attempted to go to sleep 
again. But, alas ! to no purpose. I should add 
that, OAAdng to the rajiacious mosquito, aa'c Avere 
all provided AAotli curtains proof against its 
attacks stretched over our beds. That these cover- 
ings Avere not Avaterproof I soon discovered, for I 
was still being subjected to a mild sboAver-bath. 
Again I moved tlie bed to Avhat appeared a dry 
corner of the room ; but despite my repeated attempts 
to obtain a less watery pilloAv, it Avas all in vain : 
the incessant trickling still continued. So, pulling 
my mattress on to the damp lioor, I resigned myseli’ 
to the inevitable, cursing the Aveather, the roof, 
and my luckqy messmates, Avhose gratified lireathings 
grated on my ears. The floor seemed particularly 
hard, and little sleej) did I get that night. I deter- 
mined, liowevcr, to lodge a bitter complaint next 
clay at the office of the engineer of roads and build- 
ings ; and, turning over, 1 listened Avitb disgust to 
the drenching rain and the wind, AAddcli shook the 
frail little luiilding. 

At dawn T stiunbled out for a stroll iu the fresli 
morning air. The sun Avas just glancing OA'er the 
distant hilhto])s as I returned an hour later, and 
presently I heard laughter and the Avelcome clatter 
of breakfast-tilings, Avhicli helped considerably to 
cheer my Avounded spirits. 

Judge of my disgust and chagrin Avlien, OA’er our 
morning fare of coflhe and chn2Ktttic.% I learnt that 
my disturbed night Avas due, not to the rain, Avlncli 
only here and there leaked into the room, liut to 
my companions, Avlio, after I had fallen asleep, had 
placed a huge lump of ice, manufactinud by our 
common ice-macliine, on the top of my mosquito- 
curtains, and this gradually melting over my head 
had caused me such uinvonted uneasiness during the 
niglit. Naturally, the shifting about of the bed had 
not resulted in any improvement of matters. 

Noav, Avith reference to the title of this article, I 
may say that seldom has so promising an opening 
been presented to those desirous of settling in one 
of our British colonies. South Africa, Avith all its 
Avealth and resources, is AA^oefully overcrowded, and 
many aa’Iio go out there on spec, in the hope of 
making large fortunes and Avithout any definite trade 
or profession, are often obliged to take to menial 
labour to keep tliemseh'-es in bread-and-butter. 

The Southern Shan States, on the other hand, 
are, save to those directly associated Avith them, 
practically unknown ; and Avhen the railway Avhich 
is now being pushed on is completed, the almost 
uninvestigated resources of the country will, AAuth- 
out doubt, be rapidly brought to light. 

To those interested in farming and fruit-groAving, 
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the prospects are particularly bright. As far as I 
know, no very serious attempts have been made 
by the white man to cultivate fruit or farm- 
produce ; but in the few cases where a resident 
European has experimented in a small way in this 
line the results have been wonderfully good. An 
official in the small village of Thamakaii, which is 
blessed with a post and telegraph office, and only 
twelve miles from Kalaw, has from his small garden 
produced apples, pears, plums, peas, and many other 
delicious English fruits and A^egetables, which are 
as good, if not better, than any I have tasted in 
England. 

Wheat, which defies cultivation in many parts of 
tlie East, has in these States been found to spring 
up w'itli great rapidity and with the mininnun 
amount of attention. How many British fanners, 
groaning with reason at the paucity of their crops, 
would delight in having a few acres of Shan soil to 
worlv upon 1 

; Tlie plateau is a delightful mixture of moor and 

forest, and here and there, generally sheltered from 
, ■ the cold winter winds, a small native village, with 

i- its usual accompaiiimeiit of nude children and 

I mongrel dogs, may be descried. 

; The Shan is a keen sportsman, and not a few are 

provided with old-pattern English sporting-pieces, 
proljably gifts from former British residents. With 
these relics they are clever enough to bring down 
many a deer; and in the valleys where cheetahs, 
bears, and other large game abound they are gener- 
ally very successful. 

To those villagers unacquainted with the use of 
Breovras, a primitive but very effectual method of 
protecting their poultry from the raids of the 
rapacious cheetah has ])een handed down from 
father to son for many generations. 

Just outside their fond-house, wiiich is raised 
some ten or twelve feet above tlie ground, and 
wliere tbe poultry are confined at nigbt, a number 
) of stakes are driven into the ground, and the 

't upturned ends roughly pointed with the large 

, knife which a Shan invariably carries about with 

r\ him, A cheetah creeping up undercover of dark- 

ness, and having an appetite calculated to endow 
" liim witli extra temerity, soon sniffs his prey, and 

taking a great leap to the top of the fowl-house 
(whicli is, alas ! too high for even Mm to obtain a 
secure footing), falls back on to the spikes with 
J fatal results. Next morning the family bring out 

their knives, and soon, have the skin dressed and 
ready for one of the many purposes to which the 
ingenious Shan can put it. 

The Southern Shan States offer great possibilities 
, to the metallurgist, who in the Imomed parts of the 

; world so often feels the effect of overcrowding in 

the great struggle for existence. Gold is found here 
r in plenty, washed down every day in the numerous 


streams ffowing from the plateau; and the enter- 
prising Briton who, with a moderate capital, 
makes a start in this direction will, I am sure, lie 
amply repaid. Rubies, which are generally thought 
to be confined to the Northern Shan States, wdiere 
alone extensive workings have been made, are 
doubtless also a product of the southern plateau, 
as their use in many of the numerous pagodas of 
the country can testify. 

With reference to the remarks I have made 
regarding the delightful climate of the Southern 
Shan States, let me quote a sentence of a letter 
received from an engineer now working in India. 
Comparing the different parts of that Empire, where 
he has worked for over tliirfcy years, with, the Shan 
plateau, on which he superintended the recent sur- 
vey, he says: CHarclly any paid of India equals 
the plateau of the Southern Shan States. No mos- 
quitoes, no eye-ffies, very moderate heat, fine cold 
weather, &c.’ 

I think it more than likely that the future sana- 
torium of Burma will be somewhere in these States. 
The present health-resort, Myme}m, in the northern 
plateau does not offer half the attractions which 
may be enjoyed in the southern tableland. The 
absence of a railway to tbe summit of the latter 
has undoubtedly been a potent reason for some 
part of the Southern Shan States not being chosen 
a{3 the official sanatorium. This oljjection will, 
however, before long be overcame, and the white 
worker of Burma wdll find in the bracing air of 
the southern plateau . tlie recuperation he so often 
needs. ■ : 

Those who ^vere interested in the Durbar held 
at Delhi will remember the number of Shan 
chiefs w'ho, in their picturesque costumes, attended 
it and were received so cordially by the 'Viceroy. 
These chiefs are very friendly to England ; and their 
country, whicli a few years ago was overrun with 
dacoits, is now so peaceful and safe tliat only one 
policeman is allotted to the wliole province. 

In tliese few paragraphs I have attempted to gi^'e 
just an outline description of the Southern Sliau 
States; and there is so much, did space allow', that I 
might add. I trust, however, that what I have said 
may awaken some interest in the minds of those 
anxious for a fresli field for colonisation. Many who 
have a horror of the much-exaggerated hardships 
of the East would ffiid in these States conditions 
very like those of our own land. Tlie familiar 
oak may be seen in many parts, while the pine 
scents the whole land with its delightful fragrance. 
Many a time, in the fresh, breezy mornings, liave I 
heard the familiar note of the cuckoo ; and Init for 
the fact of the presence of the coloured population, 
one could, without any stretch of imagination, 
fancy one’s self back in England in that most 
fascinating period of the year, late spring. 


no 
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THE BASH VOITEM OR, THE STRIEIHG GP THE HEAD, 

By P. Cowley Whitehoitse: 



p-IMEBIATELY after tlie. deatli, of 
Moliamaied, self-styled tlie Propliet 
of God, rivalries and. dissensions 
arose among liis followers. This was 
inevitable. Of different races and 
nationalities, tlie Moliammedans bad 
only been held together by the striking personality 
and rare magnetism of one of the greatest leaders of 
men that the world has ever known. Two clearly 
defined, parties sprang into existence.. One of these 
cdainied the Oaliphate for. the. family of the Syrian 
Moawiya, while the other offered allegiance to the 
two sons- of Ali and Fatima, the latter of. whom 
was. the youngest daughter of Mohammed. Hassan 
the Beautiful, the elder of the two sons, preferring 
voluptuous ease to a life of action, resigned the 
Caliphate after holding it. for six: months, and re- 
tired to Medina, where he died, some say from the. 
effects of poison administered by his wife JaadvU, 
she being tempted to the commission of the crime 
by Moawiy a, who. promised her fifty thousand 
dirhems and. his son IWid in. marriage.. Hussein, 
the younger brother, endeavoured to assert his 
rights; but Yezid was too strong for him, and 
compelled him to flee for his life. On the plain 
of Kerbela . the troops of . Yezid overtook Hussein. 
In spite of the offer of Hussein to yield, his 
little company was surrounded and annihilated. 
Mohammedans of all shades of opinion have. joined 
in reprobating this slaughter. They consider hoth 
Hassan and Hussein to be martyrs, and they say 
tliat after the death of Hussein ^ the world became 
dark, and angels, men, and genii mourned.’ 

The Sumiees, the followers of Moawiya, soon 
gained supreme power amongst Mohammedans, cer- 
tain Persians iilone refusing to fall into line, with 
their co-religionists. These latter became Shias 
(Arabic, a sectary), followers of the line of Ali 
and .Fatima. Gradually they gained adherents, and 
iinally, in the fifteenth century, became the domi- 
nant power in. the independent kingdom of Persia, 
the nation from that time onward devotedly follow- 
ing the Shia cult. 

About half a century ago, during the Moiiharrem 
fast, the season of religious mourning observed by 
all Mohammedans, a Persian preacher succeeded in 
deeply moving a huge congregation. at Tabriz by an 
eloquent recital of the. story of Hassan and Hussein. 
Suddenly a man sprang to his feet, snatched a knife 
from his girdle, and shrshed at his head in token of 
grief for the. crime. The bystanders endeavoured, 
to interfere, but the fanatic broke free . and pro- 
ceeded to run miok The contagion spread, others • 
drew tlieir weapons, and there was a considerable 
riot. Within a few years there was not a town in 
Persia where similar scenes did not take place 
dviring the fast. The authorities intervened, but 


popular feeling was so. strong that at last the priests 
determined, to. recognise and to regulate the pro- 
ceedings; and now in every town in Persia, and in 
other towns where Persian communities have settled, 
an extraordinaiy ceremony in honour of the memory 
of Hassan and Hussein is. held yearly on the tenth 
clay of Moiiharrem. I shall endeavour to give a 
description of this ceremony as held in Stamboul, 
and there known as the ‘^Basli Yourmak,’ or ‘The 
Striking of the Head.’ 

On the appointed clay a small party of us made 
our way through the, narrow streets of Stamboul 
to the Valideh (Slother) Khan, a vast building 
constructed many centuries, ago. From outward 
appearances it must have been formerly a onedres&eh, 
or Turkish college ; but for many years past it has 
been the dwelling-place of nearly three tliousaiid 
Persians engaged in. trade in Constantinople. The 
chief building is sepmre in shape, each side being 
fully eighty yards long, 11^111. outer walls of a 
thickness varying from six to ten feet. In the 
centre of tlie quadrangle. k the. Persian mosque, with 
its insignificant cupola, and with lean-to wooden 
shops siirroimding it. Passing through a long, low 
archway, the only entrance to. tlie quadrangle, vre 
\vere met by a Persian merchant, who coiirteoiisly 
invited us into liis Iioiise and offered us cigarettes 
and cups of delicious tea served, in glasses. It was 
about eleven o’clock (Turkish time), or one hour 
before sunset, and ^Ye sauntered round the epmd- 
rangle, wdiich was rapidly fflling with thousaiuis of 
Turks and Persians and a small number of Euro- 
peans. The fronts, of the shops and houses w' ere all 
draped with black doth stamped with verse.s from 
the. Koran. Riiiming the wdiole length of one side 
of the quadrangle was a covered -walk, at the end of 
which was awvooden shrine filled with over a hum 
dred, glass lamps. The denislies and other holy 
men had been preaclxing there since Mouharrem had 
commenced, and we were to see in a few miiiutes 
how their oratory had excited the minds of their 
disciples, inffamed their passionate natures, and, 
strengthened tliein to go through the horrible pro- 
ceedings that we witnessed. 

We asked the meaning of several things that w’c 
sa-w, but ^YQ found the Persians, without exception, 
obstinately reticent with regard' to the details of 
their religion. The mysteries of their faith are not 
for unbelievers, and when they did not wish to 
enlighten us, their sad faces— and the Persian is the 
saddest-faced man in the world— grewi vacuous, and 
they pretended not to comprehend the bent of our 
questions. Noticing that many people were going 
and coming dowm a long alley leading to the inner 
buildings of the khan, w^e entered, and found that a 
great procession was being formed down its length. 
We retreated and took up our position in the 
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ijoveredriii and in a few moments the head, of 
the procession emerged from the alley. First came 
thirty or, forty banners home by men wearing the 
ordinary black Persian cap and dressed in black 
loose robes, with green and gold sashes over the left 
shoulder. Closely following them marched a band 
■of: men playing a sombre minor phrase or‘ two of 
onnsic on long wooden pipes. The reiteration of 
the eight or ten bars soon irritated one’s nerves ;: 
but it evidently appealed to the devotees who, com- 
posed tb e procession, Bext came led horses covered 
with trappings and with their, heads enveloped in 
-coloured gauxe hags. Ourved swords were fastened 
crosswise on the saddles. Tlxe last animal, was a: 
line white beast, and oii it there, was seated a littk: 
Jad whose pale face and white robe were plenti- 
fully smeared with, blood. Two white doves,, also 
sprinkled with blood, fluttered on the saddle behind 
him. I took these to be emblematical of the souls 
-of Hassan a;iid Hussein. The liead of the procession 
halted opposite us. A priest started an impassioned 
prayer, and it was strange to see great, strong men 
weeping openly and unrestrainedly all around us. 
The banners swept forward, and out from the 
alley came tliree bodies of men. The first wore 
black robes reaching to the ankle. These gar- 
ments were unbuttoned at the throat, exposing 
the left shoulder and breast. Sometimes chant- 
ing to the music, somethnes hoarsely ejaculating 
‘ Ali I ’ (presumably in invocation of the son-in- 
law of Mohammed), they paced slowly along, 
beating the hared breast first with the open palm, 
and then at a given signal three times with the 
clenched list. In perfect time the arms swung 
backwards and forwards, and the lists fell heavily 
over the heart with a thud which could be heard 
distinctly all over the quadrangie, and, sounded like 
the beat of muflied drums. 

The next body o! men issued foilh. They v'ere 
garbed like their predecessors, l:.)ub their robes were 
fastened at the throat, while a large round hole was 
cut behind so as to expose the shoulder-blades and 
back. They were armed with whips, hut surely tlie 
I! lost formidable whips that could lie used. The 
Jiandle was a short, tliick piece of wood, and the tail 
was composed of forty or fifty thin steel chains. 
The whips were carried hanging over the right 
.shoulder. Suddenly the men swung them high 
over their heads, whirled them round, and brought 
them down with a dull, ugly thud over the left 
shoulder. The first blow bruised the flesh badly, 
and in a few minutes large patches of skin had been 
striped off the quivering flesh. With sad, fixed gaze, 
apparently unmoved by the agony they endured, the 
men went slowly along backwards. Bow these 
latter-day flagellants swung the chaims slowly from 
shoulder to shoulder, and now they wielded them 
with a succession of short, fierce, blows. When 
they halted, they, like the otliers, wept freely 
their priests harangued them, and as the orator 
rounded off his periods, in response the,y shouted 
out hoarsely what sounded to me like ‘ Amee 1 ’ 


The hour of sunset arrived, and in a few" minutes 
it was dark. Files of Turkish soldiers came at: the 
double through the archway by which we had 
entered, and unceremoniously drove back; the 
thronging crowds of spectators. Shoulder to 
shoulder they formed up, leaving a broad, clear 
space all round the. mosque. In the light of wlmt 
followed it was easy to understand why the pre- 
sence of soldiers .with rifles and fixed bayonets was 
requisitioned. H uge torches fastened to long poles 
were raised aloft, and added to the intensity of the 
scene. Soon the climax was reached—a climax to 
^vliich. all that had gone before was child’s-play— 
a climax wdnch made me..; doubtful, for a moment if 
I could possibly be in Europe, and living in the 
twentieth century, and not away back in the ages 
that are gone, and in some distant land where 
civilisation and, its softening iafiuences were lui- 
knoW'ii and undreamt of. 

As the third body of men came forth the music 
changed., Another monotonous, W'eird passage was 
shrilled forth. The new-comers had white turbans 
twisted round the head, and •were weiring, 'svhite 
smocks which reached past the knee. In the. air 
they brandished gleaming, straiglit-bladed swords. 
Formed into, two bands facing each other on either 
side of the; cleared space, they passed along with 
wild gestures and peculiar,, jerky, gennfiecting 
inovemeiits. One-half of the band shrieked out in 
piercing falsetto accents , the single word * Hassan 1 ’ 
the other half replied in deep bass antiphon, 
‘Hussein I ’ Between the ranks Persian, officials 
and priests walked, some of them armed ivith 
staves, the use. of which we were to learn later. 
In the meantime it seemed to be. their task to work 
Up the already excited, men to a higher and higlier 
pitch of fanaticism. Once again fl.ie procession 
halted^ The men flung’ off their white turbans, 
disclosing closely shaved blue scalps. The yells 
and Bhoi:its grew more insistent; the music, wild 
and iKirliaric, swelled out louder and louder, and 
the next moment tlie swords were slashing awniy 
at the tonsured heads. The bloud gushed down 
until it was impossible to distinguish a feature, and 
the smocks were drenched in blood. It was a truly 
horrifying scene. Round and round the fanatics 
There were no. pauses now, and the, ex- 
citement was indescribable. Blinded with, blood, 
drunk, with the taste of it, the staggering wretches 
reeled and reeled aroiiiid the mosque, The officials 
walked calmly up and down. Occasionally they 
wiped the dripping faces of the devotees, anon they 
deftly interposed their staves between, the head and 
the sword of a too frenzied performer, and yet again 
they urged on one who seemed to, be. half-hearted 
in liis strokes., Strong- men fainted as they watched 
I saw a burly Tui'kish soldier' reel, rand drop like a 
log. Several of the sailors who had come from the 
AiLstrian and Frencli statimnaires in the Bosphorus 
either fainted or were deadly sick. Bor was it 
surprising. The %vildness of the: scene, the glare 
and stench of the petroleum -fed torches^, the maniacal 
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yells and frantic gestures of the maddened creatures, 
the faint, nauseating smell of hot, smoking blood, 
all went to make up one of the most frightful 
sights to be seen in the world. 

I have heard it stated that the performers are 
put under the inlluence of hasMshy but I am assured 
that such is not the case. In fact, I saw spectators 
throw themselves into the line, an official tossexl a 
smock over them, and in a moment they were 
slashing away as fiercely as any of the others. It 
is a purely voluntary act of ‘grief and penitence 
for the murder of Hassaii and Hussein by Moham- 
medans. No douht the exaltation of the spirit at 
the expense of the body, and the ultimate gaining 
of Paradise, is in the minds of the fanatics, bat that 
is not the primary idea. Nor are the participants, 
as some assert, paid for taking part. On the con- 
trary, they even pay for the white smocks they 
wear, and deem it an honour and a privilege 
to be allowed to mutilate themselves before the 
assembled crowd. It is in their eyes a deeply 
religious rite, and one could not help noticing 
how markedly it affected not only Persians but 
even many of the Turks who were watching tlie 
proceedings. 

Some of the swordsmen fainted. Instantly they 
were carried off to a Turkish bath outside the khan, 
where their heads were bathed an d bound up. 
Their places were taken by fresh relays. There 
must have been at one time at least one hundred 
and fifty in the ring, and as many as a thousand 
have been known to go through the dreadful ordeal 
on this tenth day of Mouharrem. 

A man close to us became abnormally excited. 
Ills cry of A Hassan, Hassan ! ' was like the howl of 
a wild beast, and ere the officials could stop him he 
had sawed savagely at his throat and fallen to the 
ground. I believe he must have killed himself ; 
but it was impossible to tell, as he was instantly 
carried off, and the line swept on as if nothing 
untoward had occurred. Another seemed to go 
suddenly mad. As the mania seized him he burst 
from the ranks, and we quite thought be was on 
the point of running mwlc, but in a second two 
priests and two soldiers dung themselves on him. 
The sword wars rvrenched from liis grasp. Fiercely 
he struggled for a while, and then utterly collapsed, 
and lay a limp bundle of rags on the ground. 
He too w^as carried off senseless, and still the 
others danced on regardless of everything but the 
\vork in hand. 

My fchoiiglits reverted to the story of the priests 
of Baal, who on Jiloimt Carmel three thousand yeans 
ago ‘cried aloud, and cut themselves, after their 
manner, with laiives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed fortli,^ What an extraordinarily brave man 
Elijah must have been to mock them and to gainsay 
them w^hen thus worked up to a state bordering on 
dementia 1 A man's life, I am convinced, wmiild 
not have been worth a minute's purchase if he had 
stood forth in the Yalideh Khan the night I was 
. there and bidden the atrocities cease. 


We had seen enough. One of our number had 
turned faint and ill, and w^e hastened to the exit. 
There we got mixed up wdth the crowed, wdiich in- 
cluded some of the mutilated men staggering along 
to the Turkish bath outside. How^ever, we extri- 
cated ourselves, and \vere relieved to get oat into 
tlie cool, pure night air, and to hasten down to 
the wvater-side, -where a steam-launch wais ^waiting 
to take us across the Bo.sj)horiis to our homes 
in Moda Kadikeuy (ancient Chalcedon). As we 
steamed across w^e talked of the horrors of the 
Indian suttee, of the car of Juggernaut, of the 
child-sacrifices to Ashtaroth, of the abominations 
of Moloch, and we came to the conclusion that 
man in all ages has found strange ways by wdiicli 
he thinks to propitiate his God and save his soul 
alive. 


MOTHEll LOVE. 

Taking lier iliglit ! 

The babe I pressetl so foiicPy to my breast, 

The dancing child I have so oft caressed, 

Tlie growing maiden, awkward, tall, and sliy, 

The wonian-girl with glowing, love-lit eye. 

They eacli in turn come hovhiiig o’er my bed, 

I feel the touch of bauds upon my head, 

The sound of voices ringing in my ears. 

Until it seems as though the yiassing years — 
Repenting of their passing — turn, and try 
To bring me hack the child for whom I .sigh. 

But ^vould I have her back? My heart says ‘Yes.* 
^Yhen from the ^ Everywhere ’ a sweet eares.s 
Presses my lips. * Mother, I love him so; 

G-ive me yoiir blessing, dear, and let me go.’ 

Grod 

Bless my child. 

Be still, my heart 1 Yhy .shed these blinding tears ? 
Have I nob oft throughout the passing years 
Pictured the sight that I might live to see : 

My baby-child^ — a woman — come to me, 

Lay Iier dear head upon mv mother-breast, 

While her soft lips her .secret siveet coiifes?ied ; 

Felt the soft trembling of the woinan-fonn, 

Tlie clinging of the arms so soft and warm ; 

Seen in her eyes that sweet, mysterious light, 
Offspring of purest love and true delight; 

Felt in tlie throbbing of her loving heart 
My woman -child and I are not ajiart; 

Heard her dear voice in trembling accents sny, 

‘ Give me 3 mur blessing, dear, again to-day ’ ? 

God 

Bless my child. 

And as, across the hills, 1 sit and gaze 
Another picture ri.ses out the haze : 

My baby-woman in a new, sweet form — 

The form of motherhood — is softly born. 

Hand^ clasped in hand, she turns from him to me, 
And in her eyes the mother-love I see, 

As from the soft, warm shelter of her breast 
Into my arms her infant dear is pressed. 

Upon my heart again the dear head lies, 

Mother and wife love shining in her eyes. 

Again I hear that tender, sweet request : 

‘Mother, I want your blessing, clear— -the best 
That you can give, but not alone for me ; 

Mother, this time include your children three.’ 

God 

Love luy dears. 

A. N. 1. L. 
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BYGONE PERTHSHIRE; OR, SOCIAL LIFE 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By Sir Alexandeb Mum Mackenzie, Bart 
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■ HEI\,E comes a time in every man’s 
life wlien lie is reminded he has 
entered on the down-grade, and that 
according to the sage advice of the 

great Italian, Dante, ^dovrebhe calar 

la vela,^ and with lowered sail 
endeavour to glide with grace and peace into the 
haven where he would be. At such a time memories 
thick as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa arise, and 
recall over some fifty years many events connected 
witli the social life of * bygone Perthshire.’ A^^oid^ 
ing the liigh-and~dry style of the guide-book, as 
well as that tendency of senility over-Sanecdotage,’ 
be it mine to record some notable events and notable 
personage.^ of our beautiful county whose memories 
should be preserved in recollection of the forties 
and fifties. In such a review some leading eccle- 
siastical and political memories should naturally 
receive notice ; but he whose privilege it is to act 
as scribe would disclaim any intention to do otlier- 
Avise than recall the events without giving any 
colour from parti-spectacles. 

Writing from this beautiful eyrie, high above the 
valleys, at the ^ end of the wood,’ ® Ceaym m Goille^^ 
he enjoys a typical view of part of Perthshire — crag, 
strath, mountain, and glen. Below stands Dunkeld, 
with its lordly woods and tasteful grounds, the 
‘broad spreading’ Tay ‘bisecting’ the county, as 
old ‘Eicordo Corinensis’ tells us in his Itmeranj, 
and up whose course in daj^s of yore have passed 
Celts, Romans, Danes, as well as in latei^ days the 
sitUei' wy of the Sassenach. 

On the ‘ long low line of the beautiful down,’ to 
]>araplirase the words of Tennyson describing Salis- 
bury Plain, on the sky-line stretching far eastward, 
small mounds api>ear— the ‘coto’ of Tacitus— 
marking without doubt the site of some conflict, 
according to certain historians, between the Cale- 
donians and Romans in the time of Agricola. 

A peep between the angle formed by the ‘ Doos’ 
I^est’ and Birnam Hill — the latter quite ready to 
No, 425 . —Tol. IX [All Mights 


take another march with itSYVood to Dunsinane in 
search of anotlier Maobeih— -shows us the Sidiaws, 
and you can trace the form of the Stormont and 
bonny Strathmore mansion-houses nestling in %vell- 
cared-for woods, farm ‘toons’ of various sorts 
and values, cottages and crofts. A church here, a 
school there, remind us of John Knox’s legacy — the 
parochial system ; while, in the far distance, faint 
smoke denotes the busy hives of industry, such as 
Perth, Blairgowrie, or Coupar-Angus, and as far east 
as Dundee. 

To the west run long stretches of hill and moor 
clad in imperial purple of brilliant heather, but 
invaded by ]iatches of vivid green, skirted by 
natural groves of sil\'ery hirch, among whidi are 
scattered ruins of old crofts and p>endicles— past 
with the ‘ bygone days.’ 

The strath is bisected by the brawling Braaii, 
%vhich has carved for itself during the ages a 
remarkable gorge, showing in many a pot-hole or 
smoothed ledge the power of some great glacier 
which came grinding do%vn when the world was 
young— the same action, ^oh?ie hasty olme 
which has rounded so many of the meals'^ that 
guard the strath. On the skyline is the Sma’ Glen, 
through which it is quite permissible to imagine 
the Romans under Agricola pushing forward an 
outpost or two even as far as Fortingall on the 
Lyon. 

Below us, the ancient Cathedral, guarded by the 
parent larches, reminds Us of the good Columba and 
his attempts to bring the heathen Clandonnachie 
and others under the gentle yoke of Christianity. 
The iconoclast of the Reformation has broken down 
the beautiful architecture, and eighteenth-century 
bad taste has disfigured the interior, yet may w'e 
not look some day for a restoration of what must 
have been one of the most beautiful churches of 
Christendom ? 


illil 



Reserved,' 


* Meal or moh the round top, 

JanUAEY 20, 1906, 
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As typical of a past geBeration, let us revisit 
Binvam, and mark two small yellow liouses notable 
in tbeir day and before this pretty iiealtb-resort 
was known to tbe tourist. 

The one, Biniam Iim, cosy and unpretentions, the 
rendezvous of all good Tories under the genial 
presidency of ‘ Lochy ^ Macplierson, wliere the ruail- 
coach from Perth to Inverness would stop to pass 
the Hime o’ day,’ change horses, and take a deoch 
an dhcrru of Atlioll brose before proceeding north- 
ward./’ '■ 

The other, a small house farther np the hill— a 
’Fox’s Lair/ as it v'as tliere that llie redonhtahle 
‘Fox MauJe’ met with Dr Cljahuers, and schemed 
tlie great Disruption/'’ or secession of the Free 
Cluircli from the Establishment. 

It was tliere, furthermore, that Free Trade, as 
advocated by Cohdeii and Yilliers, would he dis- 
cussed, involving as it did the transference of 
power from the great landowners to the Man- 
chester manufacturervS. 

‘The old order changeth, giving place to new;’ 
and certainly in many instances properties have 
changed hands, sold or let to those wdio luive suc- 
cessfully acquired fortunes in other ]>rofessious more 
lucrative than that of the mere landowner. Landed 
estates cannot ever bear increased taxation, beavy 
jointures, and death-duties, which last straw is re- 
sponsible for so many broken backs. But let it 
honestly be recorded tliat. tlie near race of landlords 
are doing what the old race tried to do, and tlie 
note is one of general iinprcu'eineiit ail along 
the line, whcilior the land is in the hands of the 
rttpresentati\'es of old families or those of new 
proprietors. 

The great desire to acquire sporting rights en- 
hances the value of property, whether on llighland 
moor or Lowland strath, and udiere reasonably 
enjoyed, gives such a zest to countiy life, to say 
nothing of the plentiful shower of coin of the realm 
that follows in its wake. 

The -change to Free Trade from strict Protection 
altered considerahly the social life of Perthshire. 
The Cobden .school, by the shifting of industrial 
work from the fanner to the manufacturer, the 
change from ‘ wheat to wheels,’ gradually trans- 
fonued the conditions of country life, and the 
wealth and power has been transferred from the 
land to the towns. But the people have gained all 
along the line, for have not most of the landlords’ 
rents found their way into the pockets of the 
labourers, whereby their material comfort is much 
■ ejihaneed ? , 


* Is it permitted in a note to remind politico-ecclesias- 
tical students of the present day that the secessionists 
under Chalmers always claimed to he the Established Kirk 
of Scotland, when once the link between Church and State 
was broken, as was attempted at the time of the great 
Disruption, when so many of the Fathers and Brethren, for 
conscience’ sake, left the fold of the Presbyterian Church 
as by law established and confirmed bj^ the Treaty of 
TTiiioa 2 


111 the ‘forties’ stage-coaches, post-chaises, and 
the carrier’s cart were the only received mode of 
locomotion throughout the county. The writer 
well rememhers that ‘ w’oiider of tlie world,’ the 
construction of the first railway through the Stor- 
rnont. M'any ivere the wails, lamentations, and 
anathema launched against the evil thing, the 
demon steam, as invading sacred solitudes, frighten- 
ing horses, and general degeneracy. Just as our 
ancestors set up a howl against the introduction 
of slage-coaelies, and much fur the same reason, f 
alleging the degeneracy to man and horse, were the 
stout hackney and pillion-riding abolished. 

Blit ‘progress’ prevailed, and now our straths 
and glens are penetrated by King Steam, bringing 
many a necessity, and clicapcuiiig many a luxury to 
the richer as well as the poorer classes. The heavy 
weights on the springs of industry, as well as a 
per[>ctual annoyance, the lolls and pontages of by- 
gone days, have been abolished, and inucli satis- 
faction and better mauageiiieut have been the 
outcome. 

Of the notable castles and mansions within the 
county most have preserved iheiv original features, 
whilst many have been restored and improved to 
.suit our modern recpiirements. 

It is impossible in such an article as this to give 
the history of more than one or two notable fami- 
lies ; and only a few liouses more or less typical can 
be selected and described. 

Amongst the foremost stands Blair Castle. 
Having lost most of its architectural features 
about the middle of the eiglitceuih century, the 
house has been beautifully restored by the seventh 
Duke of Atlioll with considerable architoctmal truth 
and taste, preserving the old historic form, witli 
additions strictly conforming to the same style. The 
grounds, handsomely set out and embellished under 
the master’s eye, preseiu’c the old landscape form, 
fitting so admirably witli its Highland surround- 
ings. That fine body the Atlioll Highlanders, 
iiiuubcring some two hundred strong, was formed 
in 1830, as a bodyguard to accompany the lat,e 
Duke George to the Eglintoun tournament. They 
acted also as bodyguard to Her iMajesty the late 
Queen in 1842, for which service they received a 
Queen’s colour. 

In the early clays the men were armed "with 
Locliaber a.xcs and claymores, and at this date arc 
provided with the best modern rifle. It is interest- 
ing to note iliat the sons and grandsons of many 
of the old Atlioll Higlilanders are now serving 
ill the ranks of that most practical and useful 
body the Scottish Horse, under the Marquis of 
Tallibardine. 

The visits of the late Queen to Dunkeld and 
Blair Atlioll in 1842 and 1844 are ^veli described in 
Her Majesty’s owm words in her Joimial, as w’ell 
as in the Ofimiicles of the Atlioll and Tullihardine 
Families, written in 1896 by the seventh Duke. 


1 SocM Mnglmid {cirm 1680). 
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Ill the latter journey Her Majesty drove from 
Dundee to Blair Atholl via Ooupar-Angus and 
Diinkeld, so that she must have passed Del vine, 
where no doubt every available loyal sidjject, even 
the four-year-old young laird, the present writer, 
would welcome her riglit lieartil}^ 

In 1863 Her Majesty paid a visit to the late 
Duke, then on his deathbed, a kindly and gracious 
■act from the Queen to one of her most loyal sub- 
jects and allectionate friends. The present King 
Edward and h la Consort — then Prince and Princess 
of Wales— paid a visit to Blair Castle in 1872, when 
their Royal Higliiiesses were received by tlie Duke 
of Atholl at the head of his regimen {., with Lord 
Dunmore, Lord Stratliallan, and other oflicers. 
Among the distinguished guests were tlie late Duke 
of Buccleueb, tlm Duke and Duchess of Sutlierland, 
‘ Lochiel,’ and many notaldes.^ 

The Koval party enjoyed a deer-drive and a 
gillies’ ball, held at that time in the old riding- 
school, whicli is now replaced by the splendid ball- 
room. 

The visit over, a start was made for Braemar, 
tlie Atholl men escorting tlie Prince and Princess, 
mounted on hill-ponies, up Clen Tilt, fording tlie 
Tarlf, and as far as tliedBaineocli,’ wdiere Lord Fife’s 
men, under Lord M^acdutf, the present Duke of Fife, 
took charge of the Eoyai party. , 

Deer-stalking is the cliief sport at Blair, and is 
carried on in true Highland fashiou and in accord- 
ance with all Highland tradition. 

The late Duke George was an enthusiastic otter- 
1 uniter, and kept a goodly pack of useful hounds 
for this sport. There were not many rivei's or Inirns 
in Ills day tliat were not visited, ami witli varied 
success. It is rumoured that on one of these Dnuils’ 
a certain weJl-kiio\ni sjiurtsuiau was sent on to occupy 
a knoll surveying the river, and Adew’ the prey 
away. Lo 1 afte.r a lime the pack came up, ami 
there was our friend ashicp at his [Hist., AV'liich shall 
be called “Monte Clirislo,”’ said the Dube, and 
so it is to this day. Peidiaps Mr Christie may 
explain. 

A mighty man in Stratlitay was a collector of all 
ohjects of natural history, and he loved to experi- 
ment on the vile corpores of the various fungi as 
wudl as of the Yairious wildfowl which, are to he 
found in abundance on the river. A certain laird, 
being bidden to take his dinner on one of these 
culinary experiments, exclaimed, na ; ye 

dinna catch me making ma denuer air puddock- 
stools and sea-pyots.’ 

The Mold ’(as Dr Browne euphemistically terms 
a herd) of Highland cattle is a grand feature of the 
di.strict, as are the Highlainl blackfaces, the lull 
]>onies, and the ‘garrons/ Tliese last are of a rare 
strain, and can as easily as they did in the forties 
carry a sixteen-stone stag' from tlie recesses of Glen 
Merk, inarch gaily wdth a Scottish horseman fully 

* B{*e Chronicles of AthoU and TaUihardine Families^ 
■vol. iv. 


e(p.iipped to follow a raid in Soiitli Africa, or even 
an attack on Duiikeld, in this century. 

Scone Palace preserves its originality, tlie fit 
home for the early kings of Scotland and for 
Queen Marie, and, as in the forties,’ is a hospitable 
centre for the county. The late Lord Mans field, 
then Lord Stormont, contested the slii re about 
1840, and the folio wing anecdote is given as illim- 
tnative of the jovial old days of open canvassing 
and open, voting. On a canvassing tour through a 
Highland glen, along with two stalwart lairds, he 
entered a farmhouse, and wais apparently rather 
]oi:ig over his errand. One of liis supporters went 
to s]>y . Losh me, Kindrogan, Lord Stormont ’s 
k.issiiig the wife!’ A¥eel, Dirnaiieaii,’ was the 
sententious reply, M cliima see hoo we can 
interfere.’ 

His lordsliip took a leading part in all county 
work, adiniiiistered as it was at that date hy the 
Cunimissioiiers of Suppl}^ hut was strongly o].)posed 
to rnoBt mode 111 innovations. Traction-engines 
"Were h is particular htt& novi% and these were accord- 
ingly threatened iv itli prohibitive restrictions. The 
late Lord, Kinnaird, in liis persuasive manner, tried 
to have the.se restrictions modified, but the aged 
peer thus disposed of the question : JMy noble 
friend will never be content until he lias a cast- 
iimi seinnon preached by steam 1 ’ 

Lord Stormont acted iisef ally in shaping the 
pireseiit County Council and hringing ; the various 
interests into line. When the n body was 
constituted, ‘ Let us hope,’ he said, Hhat the wnrk 
ii'iay be carried on as efficiently, as ecoiioinically, 
and as pleasantly as it lias been under the old 
regime.’ 

hlurtiily Castle, the lordly seat of the Stewarts, 
has its story well told in thevulunies of the Siaivarts 
of Gi'andlidhj^ by Sir W. Frasci*. The .dieli of the 
Aiew’ cHStle was commenced by Sir John Stewart, 
it was said at the time, as a rival to tlie palace 
intended 1,0 have been erected at Dunkeld by the 
Duke of Atholl, but never finished. Tlie old house 
is still the home of Ids successor, as it was of the 
old race of Stewarts, a line specimen of baronial 
architecture. 

The late Sir William Stewart had a varied 
liistory. His many adventiire.s and experience.s 
in the Wild West of A^merica about 1830 “- 40 , . 
involving much personal danger in the savage ■ 
life of the prairies, are recounted in a ‘ fictitiauB 
autobiograpdiy ’ (Edward Warren), and p)ablished 
in 1854 . Tlie stirring scenes aro thoroughly 
illustrative of the frontier life of those days, 
and there used to be a collection of piaiutings at , 
Murthly Castle in commemoration of some of 
the most notable events. A beautiful chapel , 
was built at j^lurtlily, and dedicated to the Homan 
Catholic faith, in memory — it Avas said — of the 
kind nursing by the Spanish monks after some 
border raid. Sir William, when at Murthly, always' 
slept in the garden-house, where, reclining on his 
buffalo rolKs, ha w’ouid recall many a wdM ride 
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or wilder hunt, as often as not he being the 
‘hunted.’ 

The splendid collection of conifers at Miirthly 
was comxnenced by him, and is the pride of ail 
Perthshire. 

Grand tully, also belonging to Sir William 
Stewart, must in its old state have assisted Sir 
Walter Scott in his portrayal of ‘ Tally veolan,’ 
many of the features being easily traceable, 
althongli ‘bees/ and not ‘bears,’ are on the 
heraldic device. The bears are the supporters on 
the old house of Tracpiair, the probable original 
of Sir Walter’s creation. 

The adoj^tion of Oraighall, the romantic seat of 
the old family of Clerk-Rattray, as the original 
‘Tully veolaii ’ is not so well established, and 
chiefly rests its claim on a fajiciful story by Loclw- 
hart ; but there is no doubt that the gorge of the 
Ericht was in Sir Walter’s mind as a suitable 


place ill which to confine the redoubtable Baron 
of Bradwardine. 

The venerable Castle of Methven, scene of one 
at least of our memorable battles of Perthshire, has 
not changed in outward ajipearance. Colonel Robert 
Smythe, dignified old soldier, with his ever-at-hand 
jewelled snulF-box and gold-headed cane, with my 
aunt, the eldest daughter of the late Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackenzie of Del vine, exercised a gracious 
hospitality within and without the old walls. He 
was succeeded by his brother "William, a noted 
convener and general adviser to the county for 
many a year ; and if he repressed in somewhat 
majestic manner the incautious views of the 
younger spirits in the way of progress, it was in 
accordance with his own sagacious saying, ‘Never 
abolish anything until you have something belter 
to place in its room.’ 

{To be continued.) 


A STORMY MORNING. 


CHAPTER XVI. 



|HE shy young squire of a neighbouring 
small property had been strangely 
attracted by Ida Pegram on the 
several occasions when he had been 
over to Bray borough. It would be 
hard to say wliy ; but she was clever, 
and she moved in a different sphere from his. And 
she took him in hand, and dazzled him with names 
and anecdotes of people until — being rather a foolish 
young man, with aspirations towards a society that 
would wring him out and thiw him away like an 
old clout in a year—lie had almost begun to think 
of ways and means, and to wonder whether his good 
old mother and chubby-faced young sister might 
not be relegated to the dismal little dower-huuse 
belonging to his estate. 

He now stood by the chair of his charmer, offering 
to lielp her with her skates, when Betty strolled up. 
He gazed at her open-mouthed, having only been 
introduced to her in the dusk in the drawing-room 
at Bray borough when he had called on his way 
home from the county-town, and had never really 
seen her before, 

‘ I think you do not skate, Miss Fitzliugh \ ’ said 
Ida Pegram acidly, grasping the situation and 
noting the open-mouthed admiration of the new- 
comer by her budding admirer. ‘I suppose you 
have no chance of learning to skate in your bar- 
barous part of the world/ she continued rudely. 

Betty stopped short and looked at Iier. Miss 
Pegram moved uneasily in her chair. In her clear 
voice Betty said slowly, ‘No, we do not learn skat- 
ing ill B- — -shire : the -winters are too mild ; but we 
learn manners,’ And she turned on her heel, a 
very storm of rage in her heart, visions of the 
. stately, beautiful old home rising before her angiy 
young eyes, , , , 


‘ I beg your pardon, Miss Pitzhugh. Will you 
let me help you ? ’ said a boyish voice behind her ; 
and Miss Pegrain’s admirer flew for a chair for hei*, 
helping her with her skates, Betty submitting to be 
helped a good deal, with perlmps a rather small 
feeling of satisfaction in seeing Miss Pegram evoliit- 
ing alone in the distance. 

Betty was not a skater, but her nerves were steady, 
and her beautifully proportioned figure soon found 
its balance, so she began to glide along, greatly to 
her satisfaction, in a wonderfully shox't space of time, 
and would quickly have become proficient in the 
graceful art; but from the appearance of the sky 
skating days were numbered, and it promised, more- 
over, to be a very quick thaw. 

The evening was drawing in ; the sim was setting 
behind the thick belt of fir-trees that sheltered the 
lake from the north-east winds ; the ice was becoming 
sloppy. The skating-party began to disperse- 
The younger Miss Pegram skated hurriedly up to 
her sister, saying in an undertone : 

‘ I say, Ida, I can tell you one thing, and that is 
that if you don’t make it up with that Fitzhiigh girl 
Daddy Forsyth will never ask us here again. He 
is devoted to her ; she is his favourite niece. It 
suits me to come here, so you must do something 
before we go in, for she is just as likely as not to 
complain of your rudeness to “Nunky.” I cannot 
think why you were such a fool, and you sent young 
“ Neips ” flying after her, too/ 

Ida Pegram also Jiad begun to regret having 
indulged in the luxury of being rude to the girl 
she disliked and envied so much, as Braj^borough 
was a card of considerable value in her hand. So, 
after a little humming and hawing, with a grimace 
of disgust she skimmed after Betty. 

‘Let me help you, Miss Fitzhugh/ she said. ‘I 
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€aii see you will soon pick it up; tlie ice is nice 
and clear now, and we could have a good turn. I 
•am afraid you were annoyed at my silly little chaff, 
I can assure you I think Scotland quite too charm- 
ing. Do come.’ 

"‘No, thank yoti,’ said Betty sturdily. ‘I can 
get on quite well alone. I prefer it; and I am 
going home,’ ignoring the conciliatory tag of Mias 
Pegram’s insincere little speech ; and she skated 
slowly, steadily, and uncompromisingly towards the 
bank, leaving Miss Pegram alone with her help- 
ii]g of humble-pie. 


The very undesirable club towhicli he belonged 
numbered among its members a poisonous set of 
older young men who lived chiefly by the plucking 
of the tender 3mmig pigeons for whom they were 
ahvays on the lookout. Dunscaith was strictly 
entailed, and this predatory crew made it their 
business to find out how far tliey could go wdth 
each and all of their victims, and for liow much 
plunder they were good. Drink disgusted young 
Eitzhugh. So, to take him ail roimd, there was 
evei\y reason to hope for his future when he had 
cut his wisdom-teeth and found his balance. 

Geoffrey Eile belonged to this same clul) ; in fact, 
it had been at his instigation that young Fitzliugli 
became a member — ‘my club’ being a huge delight 
to the boy in his earlier days, and a sign of man- 
hood in his young eyes. Now, however, he kept 
pretty clear of the older man, being most guarded 
in his intercourse with him, and he also fully 
intended taking his name off the club before 
long. 

The fact was that Geoffrey Erie was on his last 
legs. His name was in very bad odour even among 
the not very fastidious set he moved in. Though 
not actually brought home to him, a certain very 
shady transaction had come to light, and it was 
doubtf ul if he would he able to claim the shelter 
of this fifth-rate club much longer. He urns at his 
wits’-end; he did not know wdiere to turn for 
money. His skill at cards -was no longer of any 
use to him, for men excused themselves now from 
the parties at piquet and ecarte he had formerly 
found so lucrative, and he had aurprised more than 
one carefully veiled glance of inteiligence pass be- 
tween youngsters to whom he had proposed a game, 
and they Jiad inevitahiy shied off. The betting- 
ring also knew him too well; and acquaintances 
hurried pa.st him in the streets and parks. ‘Curious 
what a huiTy every one is in nowadays/ he said, 
wdth writhing lips. 

His position in society had always been doubtful 
and precarious, and he kiie%v that he was on sufier- 
ance ; but now all invitations had ceased, and he 
felt, as he expressed it to himself, that the ‘game was 
up.’ Some considerable time after leaving Dun- 
scaith he had wuntten to Betty, and his letter had 
been in tlie w^orst possible taste. He had ended it 
with a passionate sentence, erased so as to admit of 
its being perfectly legible. It filled her wdth dis- 
gust The hateful scene at the stepping-stones came 
back to her with loathing unspeakable. All semi- 
tender thoughts towards him vanishech She tore 
his letter into shreds, and decided she would never 
write to Mr Erie as long as she lived. Released 
from the personal influence of the man (a factor 
whose power must never be underrated between 
young people of opposite sexes), the proud virginal 
nature of the girl rose in revolt, the veil was rent 
from her eyes, and she saw Erie as lie w’as v under- 
bred, brutal — in fact, not a gentleman. His letter 
sealed his fate with her for ever* before she left 
Dunscaith. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

^^^SjNTO the concerns of the other young 
’ ^ cannot penetrate far. 

^ To follow tlie intricacies of the doings 

of a young man just about to start 

in life is beyond the power of ni}? pen. Suffice 
it to say that young Eitzhugh for the moment was 
not doing well. Residence with a crammer who 
looked upon his pupils simply as receptacles for so 
much learning, the measure of which had to be 
filled by a certain date, and who cared naught for 
their bodies and less for their souls, was not a very 
favourable moral condition for a lad rather easily 
led, and perhaps a little weak and vain, open to be 
chaiFed into doing tilings he did not really care 
about, and which were better left undone. 

London was close at hand. Need we say more? 
The hours of tuition over, wdio so free as the cubs of 
Mr Prosody? And a sorry use did some of them 
make of their freedom. 

Betty, kneeling at the .side of lier white bed, 
pouring out her ivhiter soul to her God in prayer 
for the welfare of Jack, little knew of the fires 
he wiis passing through. Who sliall say that her 
prayers were in vain? The boy w^as right enough at 
bottom, and would come quite right in time. He 
W’'as a boy of refined instincts, to whom tlie coarser 
vices were repugnant. The doubtful company in 
which he often found himself at the instance of 
‘other fellows’ bored him, and he secretly sickened 
of the supper-parties and resorts .so attractive to 
many of them ; but he would have plunged into 
almo.st any depths rather than have it suppo.sed 
that he was ‘better’ or more virtuous than they. 
A strange frame of mind, but not uncommon after 
all. Show me the lad who would not prefer to 
be thought worse than better than his fellows I 

The race-meetings to which he was di’agged were 
no snare to a hoy to whom the horse was but a 
beast tliat must be made to get over the ground 
as quickly as pos.sible, so as to waste no time that 
could be devoted to shooting, and the gambling 
habit into which he had drifted had no real hold 
of him. He gambled, also, because ‘other fellows 
did it.’ No great harm was done, though he lo-st 
con.siderahle sums of money. 
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GcofTi'cy Erie was furious at "her silence, with 
impotent rage and passionate desire. He would 
have liked to injure juuing Fitzlingh, to get him 
into Ilia power and work liiin deadly barm ; hut 
the boy kept out of bis way and was evidently 
bent on dropping liiin ; while, as to the girl, he had 
no hold over her whatever — not a scrap of a letter, 
not even a little gift to show and make the most of. 
He thirsted for a sight of her lovely face as a man 


in tlie desert thirsts for clear water, and he knew 
that before long he must go uiulei’, and that in his 
social world his place Would know him no more. 
He was doggedly determined to see Betty again 
somehow, and he sat in liis dingy attic thinking, 
thinking, thiiiking, liis hands clasping his aeliing 
head, while the traliic roared in the street below as 
tile sea roars for fresh victims. 

{To he continued.) 


OLD iniSH SILVEE, AND W^IAT IT FETCHES. 



|N.E of the minor, tlioiigli not on that 
account less pathetic, evidences of 
the long-continued disturbance of 
I'ent- contracts in Ireland, teniiiiiat- 
ing ill Acts of Parliament, that per- 
manently left owners of land witli 
incomes inucli reduced, has been the quantity of 
family heirlooms and relics that have come into 
the market. When necessities began to press in 
homes that formerly knew no want or scarcity of 
money, it became recognised tliat somehow or otlier 
the ^sinews of war^ must be obtained for daily 
needs. Borrowing-powers became exhausted, and 
available articles of value 'were, reluctantly at first, 
jiacked up. and sent oil to dealers in such goods 
for what they ’would Indng. Tlie habit grew and tbe 
necessity increased, with the result that many a 
country-house in Ireland to-day is depleted of old 
ornameiUs, trophies, gifts, and liouseliold treasures 
that had rc>sted secure for many generations before. 
To Dublin in pmrticular, perhaps, did tlie majority 
of these goods travel in the first instance; and 
hence the number of dealers in antique fiiriiiture, 
old silver, and curios in the Irish capital has 
greatly increased. To London, also, many of the 
best spocimeiis found their way ; and the seekers 
after workmanship of the olden time think naugl it 
of a jotirney to a far-diataiit country-seat when a 
dispensal of the household gods is about to take 
place. 

That Irish silver was beautifully wan right in 
former times can be seen in most of the examiiles 
that reniai n ; and there are some peculiari ties of 
shape and manufacture that render them different 
from what has been produced in other countries. 
The now well-known potato-ring— or circular stand 
on which was placed the dish containing the national 
vegetable — is probably unique; and the number of 
these, varying in kind and beauty, that have come 
to light show" to what an extent they were in use at 
some. former period. One of these, ^boldly piierced 
. and chased . with figures of a lion and eagle, vines, 
.shells, and scroll-work,^ only four inches liigli, 
fetched at Christie^s some years ago sixty- four 
pounds sixteen shillings, or eighty shillings an 
ounce ; while on another occasion, at the same 
.place, ten pounds an ounce ’vvas realised for a 
similar article; which is, however, overtopped by 


the price (tliirteen pounds tliirteen shillings per 
ounce.) obtained by i^Iessrs Beniiett of Dublin in 
1902 for one decorated like it, tliougli eighteen 
ounces in weight. Again, in 1903 Mes.srs Christie 
disposed of a potato-ring thus described : 
with a trellis design, repousse^ and chased witli 
birds, festoons of tlowers and fruit, and witli old 
Dublin hall-mark.^ It broviglit one linndred and 
forty- three pounds, being at the rate of two hun- 
dred sliillings per ounce, and was three and three- 
quarter inches in height. Anotlier potato-ring sold 
liy the same firm was purchased for one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds fifteen .sliillings, or one 
hundred and eiglity-eight sliiliing.s the ounce; 
it bore the Dublin hall-mark, of 1772, and was 
pierced and chased with figures of birds and a 
squirrel among* brandies of fruit, flowers, and 
scrolls. In Marcli 1904, from tlie Townsend colleo 
tioii, there was sold by auction in London an old 
potato-ring, chased with a windmill, 

cottage, a seated figure, and a swan among branches 
of (lowers, and scrolls,’ beaidng the date 1760. It 
weighed sligh tly over eleven ounces, and brought one 
hundred shillings the ounce. On another occasion 
a potato-ring, dated Dublin 1757, fetched about - 
double this amoitnfv as two hundred and twenty- 
five shillings per ounce was paid for one some 
iierniyweiglits heaviei', the sum being one Imndred 
and twenty -nme pounds eighteen slilllings and 
ninepence for this ring, which was pierced, repousstb 
and chased with figures of sportsmen and a lady, 
with buildings, trees, and flowers in scrall, having 
also borders with wooden lining. Tlie above-named 
represent some of tlie specimens of these curious 
ond uncommon articles that were formerly in 
general use throughout Ireland, then passed into 
the limbo of forgotten domestic goods, and in a 
later age acquired increased value both Lorn their 
antiquity and peculiar construction. 

The making of spoons would seem to have 
engaged the attention of early Irish silversmiths, 
and very beautiful examples are met with of this 
simple, homely utensil; engraved gravy and tea 
spoons and ‘ rat-tailed’ table-spoons of the eighteenth 
century being thought worth a.s much as three 
to four shillings an ounce ; while a plain soup- 
lad.le with a shell bowl, made by John ilillery 
of Cork in 1765, realised five shillings and six- 
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pence per ounce ; and four large table-spoons (Dublin, I 
1761) and tbree engraved dessert-spoons (Dublin, i 
1804) were disposed of for six sliillings and tliree- 
pence per ounce in London some years back. An 
old Dublin puncli-Iadie, cbased witli flowers, sbells, 
and scrolls, having a twisted bone handle, realised 
two pounds seventeen shillings and sixpence at 
Christie’s in 1903; while a pierced and engraved 
fisli-slice (Bul)lin, 1795) and an old .Dublin hutter- 
spade witli ivory handle were sold in 1904 for 
one pound fifteen shillings. Two silver sauce-boats, 
l)otli d,escril:>ed as plain, one made in Dublin and 
the other in Cork, each dated 1758, fetched siicli 
widely different sums as fourteen shillings per 
ounce for tlie former and forty-one shillings per 
ounce for tlio latter. 

Tlie city of Cork, indeed, shows largely in the 
relics left by its manufacturers, and their work is 
in. many instances quite equal to tliat of their 
Diildin i)r(‘l:]:iren. A helinet-sliaped sugar-bo wi made 
there iu 1795 went for thirty-uue shillings and six- 
pence the ounce at Messrs Bennett’s rooms iu 1903: 
and a small oval tray, liearing .'in early Cork mark, 
made its price at seven pounds three shillings. A 
two-handled cup with the Cork sterling mark, hy 
Carden Terry, dated 1750, having scrolled handles, 
fetched twenty-eight shillings per ounce at Christie’s ; 
a hehnet-sluiped cream -jug with scroll handle, on 
tliree shtdl feet (old Cork, sterling mark), five pouiuls 
nineteen shillings and sevenpenee ; a circular sugar- 
basin with naiTow esealloped erlge, on three feet, 
lu'ought six pounds nine sliillings; and a shaped 
]4airi mug with scroll handle, on round foot, four 
pounds .seventeen shillings and ninepenco. A clip 
with two harp-s]ja])ed handles, dm/. 1750, made 
seven .shill ing.s and threepence per ounce, or a total 
of .«even poumis fifteen s]iilling.s ; a circular sngar- 
h'lsin, chaseil v/illi festoou.s of flowers, on three 
lii.ms’ m.asked feet (old Duldiii), brought nine 
Bhillings for each of its four ounces; .mid on the 
same occasion ((he day Ciijilain Macheli’.s racing- 
cups were sold at Christie’s) a bowl and cover, with 
old Dublin hall-mark, made within a few pence of 
eleven x>oi:inds. 

Silver waiters appear nnmerons enough. In 1904 
there was one disposed of at thirty •'One shillings 
the ounce, witli gadrooii and shell border, dated 
1730; a pair the previous year, with shell and 
scroll borders (Diiljlin, 1765), .sold for thirteen 
pounds fourteen .shillings and fourpence, or fifteen 
.shillings and sixpence per ounce; and another old 
.Duldin pair, smaller in size, for nineteen shilling.s the 
ounce. Kobei't Caiderwood of Dublin made a pair 
of ‘small plain waiters,’ six and a half inches in 
diameter, in the year 1760, which were sold again 
in Loudon in the twentieth century for sixpence 
less than, one pound the ounce, or fourteen pounds 
fourteen slullirig.s and fivepence altogether. Thomas 
Walker pit his initials with the old Dublin hall- 
mark on a circular bowl and cover, ‘chased with 
masks, foliage, and scrolls, trellis and scroll-pattern 
panels, and am or ini supporting shields,’ in the year 


1740, and it reali.scd the fair price of tlurty-eigbt 
pound.s eleven shil lings iu 1904. 

Thomas JohiLstoii of Dublin made many things 
tliat have come down to the present day. One 
pair of decan ter- .stands, with engraved ].)or(ier,s and 
beaded edges, formed in 1777, broiiglit four ponmls 
fifteen shillings; and another pair by him, also of 
the .same date, .seven pound.s seventeen sliillinga 
and .sixpence. The two-handled cups with inouhletl 
liimdles and a rib round tlie- centre, engraved witli 
a coat of arms, made by Tohii Letablere, Diildin, 
about 1720-40, lirougbt forty-seven pounds; and a 
I>lain tazza with moulded boriier in tbe centre, also 
with coat of arms, made by Jolin Hamilton, Dublin, 
in 1735, secured nearly thirty pounds on tlie .same 
day; wliile a pair of Queen Anne eircular tazze, 
with, repousse, gadrooned borders and feet, the 
centre engraved with a coat of arms of feather 
mantling, on] 3 Miight and a half inches in diameter 
and two and a lialf inches high, and weigliing 
twenty-two ounces, made by E. Workman, Dublin, 
in 1709, realised .seventy-nine pound, s .six shillings. 

Dai’id King, warden of the Dublin Goldsmiths’ 
Guild iu the year 1609, was the maker of a set 
of lYiiliam III. can d lest icLs, which were thus 
de.scril)cd when sold in London in. 1003 : the}?- 
were four in number, ‘of tripod form, resting on 
escallo]) shells as feet, the triangular base fiiie\y 
cbased with classical acantluis foliage in relief, on 
a ground worked to a matted .surface; the nlenis are 
vase-shaped and enriched ivilh swags of ilowers and 
drapery, a gvtdrooned band below the nozzles, and 
eircular wax-|>aus, all cliased with bands of ro.sctte.s 
and interlaced ribbons.’ ilfter this description it 
causes no wonder that .six ])onnds per ounce wa.s the 
price obtained, the total amount for the .set coming 
to six liundred and , sixty-one pounds ten ri}ii]]ing.s. 
A pair of .snuffers made by Alderman Tliom.as Bolton 
of Dublin fetched ten poumls per ounce ; thej' were 
ffrst put in use. uearly two centuries ago. 

This brief list of beautiful old Irish silver deals 
only with articles that have he.en disposed of by*' 
auction and the prices named for them in the 
public prass. Thousands of similar specimems are in 
circulation and have found new owmers and ho.iue.s 
in all parts of the ivorld. The Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland has in some of its ine.mbor.s 
found worthy clironiclers of the fame of the old 
goldsmiths’ art in Dublin and Cork ; and the history 
of their ancient guild in the Irish metropolis, dating 
from the fifteenth century, has been pleasantly 
related in their Journal^ -where also can he found 
a list— the first ever attempted — of those who 
‘exercised the iny.stery’ in the city of Cork from 
1601 dowux to the iimeteentli century. So pjrofit* ’ 
able and so highly thought of was the craft, that 
in the eighteenth century many of the leading 
families apprenticed their younger sons to the prin- ' 
cipai gold.sniitbs of their day, and the particularity 
and regard they showed to the honour of their 
work is borne testimony to in the examples that 
have come down to us iu these latter days. , . 
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T H E B Q X E R ^ S D A U G H T E E. 

CHAPTER III. 


■ T tMs |)oint in the story Foster paused, 
lit another cheroot, and settled down 
to a contemplative smoke as if there 
were nothing more to tell. I waited 
a while, expecting every moment that 
he would take up the tale again and 
finish it. But he seemed to become oblivious to 
my presence. When the cheroot was half-througli, 
and he was dropping the daky white ashes for the 
third time into the tray, I ventured to put in a 
question by way of a reminder : 

* Did she bring Eob to Pekin ? ’ 

* Eh ? ^ said he in a sharp, inquiring tone, sud- 
denly roused from his reverie. ‘ Oh ! I beg your 
pardon, Dick I had clean forgotten you. I was 
dreaming about Tsie. Yes, she brought him to 
Pekin.’ 

‘ How did she manage it 'P 
‘ I cannot say. A whole month went by before 
she brought him, and a lively month it was, I can 
assure you, 

came upon Alice and Maepherson, as I told 
you, beyond the Eastern Gate. We made for the 
river. We were fortunate enough to bribe a boat- 
man, who hid us five days in his leaky and evil- 
smelling craft, and pulled us slowly up the stream 
to a bend in the river where we could make a bee- 
line for Pekin. And a bee-line we might have 
made, and brought up within sight of the city in 
three days, but for the disturbed state of the 
country. As it was, we had to avoid with the 
utmost care all the towns and villages en Toiite^ 
creep through the rice- fields, hide in the planta- 
tions, and shelter more than once in ruinous and 
deserted Buddhist temples ; and it was only after 
seven days that we discerned in the distance the 
long-stretching line of the city walls. 

‘Alice was worn to a shadow. She never com- 
plained, nor did she once refer to Rob in any of 
the very few words that she spoke daring that 
terrible journey ; but from the set of her face and 
the hunger of her eyes I knew that he was always 
with hen During her waking moments she could 
not banish him from her mind. Mercifully, she 
was able to sleep. That saved her. Still, if those 
days had been prolonged she would have lost her 
reason. Maepherson was tenderness itself while 
she was awake, and forcedly cheerful ; but when 
she was asleep, and we were watching, hollow-eyed 
and weary, the lines of his face would settle into 
a dour and sorrowful expression very painful to 
see. We never slept while Alice was asleep. We 
took ours in turn when liers was over, and then 
only in short snatches, for we were liable to be 
pounced upon in our hiding-places at any moment 
by some prowling Boxer band. It was a very 
narrow squeak with us many a time j indeed, once 


we should have been taken most surely but for a 
Buddhist priest who befriended us, and sent the 
suspicious searchers another way. 

‘It was this priest— blessings on his old bald 
head !— who told us that the city was in arms, and 
the Legations invested, and the Europeans fighting 
for their lives. He wanted ns to stay with him, 
and not to venture into the weltering pandemonium 
ahead of us. He promised us the security of the 
temple cells behind the gigantic bronze image of 
the silent Buddha, into which no Boxer dared ]3ene- 
trate without his permission. He said he could 
easily procure food for us. He was quite alone, 
the last of his company, a man wrinkled with long 
years, and very few worshippers visited the temple 
at any time ; so tliat, said he, we should be perfectly 
safe. Would we stay with him 'I And all this, 
mind you, out of pure kindness, and without a 
hint on our part of any reward. We resolved, 
however, to go forward and enter the Legations 
if possible, and take our cbance with the rest. It 
was a better chance, after all, than remaining with 
the priest, for even among the very few worshippers 
there might be some lynx-eyed sx^y, and nothing 
could have saved us if our x'^Tcsence had become 
known. Then Alice was intent upon entering 
Pekin. Thither Tsie was coming with the child 
she was yearning for, and she must be there to 
receive him when Tsie was ready to relinquish her 
charge. 

‘ The question we had to face, however, was this : 
how could we venture safely in the direction of 
Pekin, and secure an entrance into the besieged 
Legations 1 I knew the cliief would be exx)ectiiig 
me, and on the qid mm to render me what assist- 
ance he could as soon as he became aAvare of my 
arrival. I offered to go forward alone and recon- 
noitre, while Alice and MacxJierson took advantage 
of the xniost’s hospitality, and, if practicable, com- 
municate with the chief, make arrangements for 
our reception, and return for them within tliree 
days. How it was to be done I had no more idea 
than the man in the moon. They thought it was 
too risky, and tried to dissuade me, and proposed 
that we should move together or not at all. They 
were willing to share the risk, but they were not 
willing that we should separate. The priest thought 
I was mad, and that the demoniacal divinities wem 
tempting me to destruction. But, you see, Dick, 
I was in Chinese toggery, and the yellow stain still 
remained on my skin ; indeed, tlie constant ex- 
posure to the sun seemed to have burnt it in, to 
say nothing of the want of a wash during the greater 
Xrnrt of the journey $ and, with my knowledge of 
the lingo, and a facial expression which had already 
served me well in more than one ticklish situation, 
I was persuaded that I could mingle with the mob, 
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and act the Boxer with the best of them. So I 
talked the two round, and they gave in— rather 
reluctantly, however— and let me go.’ 

‘ You haven’t got rid of the stain even yet.’ 

‘No; but it is gradually disappearing. It isn’t 
quite the same subdued saffron that it was then. 
You would scarcely have known me, Dick, in that 
sickly colour, and with my face touched up and 
settled into this shape— see ! ’ and he elevated the 
corners of his eyebrows and drew back the muscles 
of his jaws until, for all the world, he looked like 
a Celestial. I could not forbear a smile. ‘ There I ’ 
he continued, resuming his normal expression, 
‘picture me in national costume, and witlr that 
look upon my face, helped out here and there by 
a deeper stain, and you will readily understand 
that my greatest fear was not that the Chinese 
would penetrate my disguise, but that my own 
4 ‘'r»ianrTc! if T OliniKdl Tilicrht shoot me 



possible cautiousness, unobserved so far as we knew, 
and we %vere now creeping through the semi-dark- 
ness from shadow to sliadow towards the blacker 
shadow* still which w’as cast by the straight, high 
line of solid masonry all along the ground. Once 
within that blacker shadow, we should be ready 
to take advantage of the help avc -were expecting as 
soon as it came. We reached it at last, and pushed 
forward rapidly over the intervening, uneven space, 
until we w^ere huddled and pressing together against 
the wail itself. 

^ We were eai-ly — too early for our comfort. A.s 
the minutes passed tardily by I became increasingly 
anxious. The suspense was pairtful. What if my 
message had miscarried ? What if a w^atch had 
been set beneath tlie wall, and the sentry should 
discover us, and give the alarm before the time 
came to help us in ? I could feel Alice’s slender 
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‘ “ After yon, Macpherson/’ said T, holding it for 
him. 

^ “ No,’' he replied ; 3 a.)n first.” 

‘Barely w^ere the words out of his month before a 
cloaked figure sprang upon him out of the darkness, 
and struck at him so fiercely that, with a groan, he 
fell senseless to the ground. I whipped out my 
revolver, but I was reluctant to fire lest the noise 
should bring others upon us. Blow many there 
might be lurking in the darkness I could not tell. 
Grasping the short barrel, I struck at our assailant 
with the rough butt-end just as he bent to lunge 
with his M'eapoii at me. He ^vas a shorter man 
than I, and my stroke, a downward one, toolc him 
between the eyes and rolled him over nuthout a 
sound. I fell upon him instantly, and slipped the 
blade out of his nerveless fingers. It was a formid- 
able dagger of native workmansliip. I had caught 
sight of the steely glint of it as my. arm descended, 
and the thought had ilaslied through my brain that 
poor ]irac[iherson mtist be very badly wounded, per- 
liaps killed outright. If the fellow had resisted ever 
so sliglitly when I took his wea])on from him, if 
he had stirred at all, I believe I should have slain 
him with it. My impulse was to slay him, and 
I instinctively drew back my arm in prepaxvition 
for tbe stroke ; but as he lay there perfectly motion- 
less I shrank from a deed that seemed to me at the 
time very like murder. 

‘ Maepherson nttere-d no second groan. I ]daced 
the dagger in my belt, and lifted him from the 
ground. Limp and heavy was he, and the warm 
blood from the wound somewhere about the neck or 
shoulder ran over my hands, Wiili a great eiloid I 
managed to settle myself in the chair, and to pass 
my arm.s first about the ropes and then around 
him. >Sooii w'e swung clear of tlie ground. Me 
were pulled upward very slowly, and, notwithstand- 
ing my cai'efiil attempts to prevent it, we spun 
round and struck the masonry two or three times 
before came to the top. I could hear the 
laboured breatliing of the men wlio were liauling at 
the rope as we drew nearer. They were panting 
witli their exertions when they gripped us and 
pulled us over the parapet. ;&Iacpherson was a 


dead-weight, and I could not assist them. It 
was as much as I could do to keep my hold of 
my -wounded companion, and I bore the marks of 
the ropes across the muscles of my arms for many 
a day. 

‘ The men could hear that something unusual was 
taking place in the darkness below them, but they 
knew not -^vhat. From the extra weight — and we 
are neither of us small men — they surmised that 
we were both in the triangle, and that one of us 
must be injured. They were not surprised, there- 
fore, when I told them in a whisper to handle 
Maepherson carefully. My first thought was for 
illice. I did not wish her to overhear me. I wanted 
to save her, in her weak condition, from what might 
easily prove to be a fatal shock. So I whispered 
my instructions, and then turned to the chief. 

i a Mliere is Mrs ]\Iaepliersoii ? ” 

‘“Gone to the women’s quarters. My wife was 
here, and took her away at once.” 

‘ “ I ’m glad of that.” 

‘“MhyA” 

‘“Because if lier husband isn’t killed he’s pretty 
near it, and she is not in a tit slate just now to hear 
news like that,” 

‘He told one of the men to run for the surgeon. 
Then he said, “How did it happen'?” 

‘I told liim, and he thought with me that the 
whistling, soft -as it was, and the few words we liad 
spoken, had attracted tbe attention of tbe guar<l ; 
that tbe fellow bad crept upon us Bilently while we 
were Yvaat clung Alice’s ascent and securing the rope 
the vSecund time ; but we could neither of us under- 
.staiid why he was alone, and why he had uttered 
no warning cry. Surely tliere must have been 
others on duty as well as he, and he could easily 
have summoned these others to his assistance instead 
of attempting single-handed to despatch us both. 
J-le must have been quite stunned by the blow I 
gave him. So far as we could discern from the top 
of the wall, he had .not yet recovered his senses. 
The chief smiled at my squeami,slme3s, and said it 
was a pity I had withheld my h.and. He certainly 
deserved the quietus I was tempted to give him 
with his own blade.’ 


THE VANISHED SALON; OR, THE LOST 
ART OF CONVERSATION. 

By M. BETIIAM-EDWAnDS, 


AD it is, but time : with the literary 
salon has vanished couversatiGn 
carried to the point of a hue art. 
Men and wmmen talk, but they no 
longer converse in the traditional 
sense of the -word. The art of 
conversation has indeed had no protracted reign. 
Its xenith was reached under the famous Madame 
Geofrin and still more famous Mademoiselle de 


Lespinasse ; its nadir followed the closing of 
Madame Mohl’s doors a century later. ‘Happy 
period,’ wrote Sainte-Beiive of the former epoclq •: 
‘ when existence was devoted to sociability, and every ■ 
circumstance was rendered subservient to the most 
engaging intercourse, the choicest conversation I ’ 

The eighteenth century -was a talking age. 
Interchange of ideas upon every conceivable topic., 
formed the staple occupation of cultivated, leisurely , , 
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folks. In one sense tlie age may also be called a 
second Renaissance, xi succession of startling scien- 
tific discoveries had recently been made; and poets, 
pliilosoplvers, great personages, and fine ladies now 
threw themselves heart and soul into the latest 
revelations mathematical, geographical , astronomic. 
Newton and Locke had given an impetus wliich 
was followed throughout Europe, especially in 
France. Never in any period of the world’s his- 
tory did people talk so much, so well, and to so 
imich. purpose. Hence the McU of the eighteenth- 
centu 17 salon. 

Two contemporaries of Yoltaire played a leading 
part in this brilliantly inteilectual cycle. Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse has reiiently been introdnced 
to the general English reader by a novel based on 
her story. Equally renowned as a cultivator of 
conversation is her iVieiid Madame Geoffrin. The 
history of both women is curious and very charac- 
teristic. Like most of the great men she invited to 
dinner weekly, ^ladame Geoffrin belonged strictly 
to the bourgeois or iniddle-class. The daughter of a 
; in the service of the Royal Family, married 

at fifteen to a rich nonentity, she combined tlie 
prim sedateness of her social status with the 
romantic tendency of her time. Madame Geoffrin 
it was who released Stanislaus Poniatowski from 
prison by paying his debts, a service he repaid by 
an invitation to his Court when King of Poland. 
Til is journey was tlie only one of a l ong life spent 
exclusively within the boundaries of Paris, and as 
exclusively devoted to table-talk. 

Her sole .schooling had been conversational, 
nothing more. Brought up by a grandiaother Gvlio 
talked so agreeably of things she know nothing 
whatever about that no one regretted her want of 
information, and tvhose clear intelligence and mental 
alertness and perspicacity stood in place of know- 
ledge and instruction,’ the little girl learned to 
read, to reason, and express herself adequately. 
^My grandmother made me think,’ .she wrote to her 
friend Maria Theresa. The austere bourgeoi.se, who 
dressed witli Quakerish .sobriety and tied her cap 
under her chin, d la Maintenon, Avas on intimate 
te rins wi tli ki n g.s and queens as "well as wi th beam 
: and philosophers. 

The secret of Madame Geoffrin’s success as a 
hostess did not, however, lie in conversational gifts. 
She had taken La Bruyere’s maxim to heart : ‘The 
art of conversation consists less in disp.laying it 
oneself than in developing the qjowers of othensd 
Blie gave the key-note; others supplied the melody. 

There was one difference between her salon and 
that of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. The Egeria of 
D’xVlembert, the middle-aged authoress of immor- 
l, tal love-letters, could not afford hospitality. Her 
1 visitors dropped in from five to nine o’clock for the 
sole purpose of talking. -No refreslnneiits were 
I offered. ' Madame Geoffrin, on the contrary, being 
I rich, gave bi-weekly dinners— dinners, to quote 
f; l)r Johnson, Svorth inviting a man to.’ Only men 
—and Mademoiselle de Lesj>inas3e — were invited, the 


hostess being of opinion that the pre.sence of her 
own sex at a dinner distracted the attention of 
the other, and rendered conver.satdon fragmentary. 
The.se brilliant weekly dinners were folio wexl by 
little choice and restricted .suppers, one or tv'o 
ladies, queens of tlm grcmd mo-nde, being then 
admitted to the latter. 

Mademoistdle de Lespinasse made up for want of 
position, fortune, and good looks by intelleetual and 
social endowments. Her pei'sonality innst have b(3en 
magnetic, for as a very yonng and quite inexperienced 
girl she took. capti\u> tliat blasit leader of .society 
and woman of the world, tlie Marquise de Deflhiid. 
When, after ten years’ partnership, the pair quar- 
relled, Madernoi-selle de Lespimisse inaugurated a 
literary centre of her own, outshining the .salon of 
her patroness. Tlie most eminent nien, tlie most dis- 
tingui.shed rvomen, became habitues of the Rue de 
Eellecliasse. During four successive liours daily the 
hostess would ]jy turns talk endian tinglvq and, in 
tlie words of a contempioravy, communicate her 
intellectual alertne.ss to her gue.sts. ‘Oiir inind*?, 
our characters, were so well known to her,’ add.s 
Mannontel, Ghat a w'ord from her sufficed to bring 
out both.’ And, like another celebrated Fioncli- 
wonian, tlie heroic Madame Roland, .she posses.sed 
ill its entirety her own language; rich in ide.as, 
she ever expre.ssed them in choice and forcildc 
French. 

Madame Becamler’s salon bridged over the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centurias ; and Madame 
Mold’s, which chased its door with the fall of the 
Second Empire, may he said to terminate tlie 
serie.s. The cold, statue.sque lady preceding her 
reigned a.s a quee.ri of beauty, swaying men 
rather by loveliness than wit or eloquence. It is 
now confidently believed tliat .Madame Recfunier’.s 
noiniiml liiislxuid was her own father ! During 
tlse perilous days of the Revuliitiou, alike her life 
and her honour had been saved by this fictitious 
inaiTiage. , . 

The salon of M. and , Madame Mold held in 
the gloomy Rue dll Bac during the rdgime of the 
third Napoleon, at least Napoleon so-called, liad 
this peculiarity: niadame was a clever but eccentric 
Englishivomaii, and monsieur was a typical German. 
The vivacity of the one and the learning of the other, 
who had taken French nationality, account for their 
social success. They gave Very good dinners, too, 
after which liosts and gue.sts would doise on sofa.s 
or in arm-cliairs, waking up with renewed vigour 
for the reception that followed an hour later. The 
open-sesame of this charmed circle was a conversa- 
tional gift. YGienever, awny from home or amid new 
acquaintances, ]\radame Mold heard a xvitt}^ retort 
or brilliant speech, she whipped out her pocket- 
book and secured the utterer for her salon. As 
every one of note fi’cquented the Rue dii Bae, her 
invitations were always welcome. The quaint little 
old lady— -for she -was past middle age when she 
married M. Mold — had one weakness she never got 
rid of : even when an octogenarian she affected 
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the ringlets and role decolletee of a former period. 
When on a visit to English friends during the 
Franco-Prnssian war she disappeared just before the 
arrival of visitors invited expressly on her account. 
Afterwards she explained to her hostess that she 
liad retired for a few minutes for the purpose of 
putting her hair in papers, as it had got out of curl i 

Many circumstances account for the dying out 
of the literary salon under the Third Eepublic. 
Neither a free press nor free speech liad existed 
under the Imperialist r%ime. What with the 
awakening of the political spirit and the passionate 
fervour of parties, other interests became relegated 
to the background. In small groups peoj)le met 
together no longer for the discussion of literature, 
the. arts, and science, but for the thrashing out of 
political and- social questions. If conversation as a 
fine art no longer flourishes in France, our neigh- 
bours have by no means lost the gift of easy, 
lucid, and copious expression. The French mind is 
logical, and as a vehicle of expression the French 
language is unrivalled. It is rare indeed to hear 
random thoughts haltingly put together in France. 
Especially noticeable is this among the young. A 
youth, for instance, will pay a visit of ceremony to 
a recent hostess. Without the slightest hesitation 
or awkwardness he will at once enter upon some 
topic of the hour, do his best to prove entertaining, 
and having, in French phrase, ‘ been at the cost of 
conversation^ ksfmis de la conve7'satmi^) tor a 
quarter of an hour, will make his obeisance and take 
leave. The peasant will also think before opening 
his lips, framing his speech deliberately ; and among 
all classes natural aptitudes and a tendency to 
reason are fostered by education and bringing up. 
Declamation is assiduously taught. 

With ourselves, unfortunately, too often prevails 
the national happy-go-lucky, hit or miss, take me 
or leave me method of expressing our thoughts. 
We are apt to neglect the conversational develop- 
ment of children, and social intercourse does not 
repair the omission. In so far as materials of 
go we are infinitely better off tlian 


the contemporaries of Madame Geolfrin and Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse ; but minor matters occupy 
the time and attention of those men and women 
who make up what is called society. Goli^ tennis, 
hockey, polo, and bridge form the staple of con- 
versation. 

Outside this section are others equally unfavour- 
able to the furtherance of table-talk. One class is 
solely occupied ’with philanthropy, another with 
social work, a third with labours in the educational 
field, a fourth with novel-reading. Kever, surely, 
at any period of history had human beings so little 
leisure for the interchange of ideas as average 
English men and women at the ])resent day. 

The enormous demand for novels is doubtless due 
to such excess of mental activity and difterentiatioii 
of interests. Daily wear and tear botli physical 
and mental leave little margin or taste for conversa- 
tion. Topical matters are just touched upon, that 
is all, Goethe’s axiom, ^ What we do not discuss 
we fail to grasp,’ is for the mo.st part ignored. 
Much interesting and illuminating discourse takes 
place among the thinking few; but we can boast of 
conversation neither as a fine art nor as a national 
accomplishment. 

There is surely a fine field for feminine initiative 
here. Alike in society and the home, conversation 
is very much wliat women make it. If hostesses 
would taboo perpetual chatter of golf and bridge the 
tone of table-talk would be at once raised. Clear- 
ness of thought and clear, direct utterance are 
acquired not at school but in the home. The 
mother who, like Madame GeotMn’s home niaman^ 
trains her children to think and to express their 
thoughts accurately and agreeably, confers upon 
them an inestimable boon and at the same time 
benefits the ’ivoiid in general. Society would be- 
come more interesting, intercourse would be more 
stimulating, and hospitality in the material sense 
of the word would be less onerous. Hosts and 
guests might meet, as under Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s roof, in order to talk, without the en- 
ticement of costly banquets and collations. 


TEE ASURE-CHESr : 

A NARRATIVE FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE VAN GIESENDAM FAMILY. 


more than five generations a 
tradition, or rather an old tale of 
the sea, has been transmitted from 
father to son in our large family; 
and although some accretions have 
attached themselves to it, as has 
freqitently been the case with oral traditions in 
the absence of actually written historical narra- 
this paiticidaiv story is fa^^ 
true by every member of our V^an GiesendaTU 


My grandfather was past ninety j^ears of age 
when he used to tell me how this narrative thrilled 
his childish mind when told to him as he sat 
upon his grandsire’s knee. 

I well remember, myself a boy of ten years, 
how intensely interested I became when, in our 
old Yorkshire home on a winter’s Saturday night, 
we had gathered about the kitchen fireplace, how 
we youngsters piled on the firewood, how the 
flames roared up the huge chimney, how the gale 
vithout, while the great oaks bent and 





A I^IYSTERIOUS' TEEASUEE-OIiEST. 


^'creaked as tlie snow^wliirls came in guats., Thmi 
/all were silent, and iiiy fatlier began tlie storVj as 
v;e dnmk in tlie tale arid ma 
The nanatioii contiiivied ihroiigli , four or live 

■ Saturday'’ iiights, and after eacli Bigbtly recital ]nm 
timidly wo climbed the iicaTovc si iim lo bed, and 

■ liow are .buried ourselves ii:s, tbe Ijillouj leatljer- 
beds and feil asleep, dreainiiig of Holland' (the 

■ liorae of ■ the former- Van Giesendains), Java, the 
Indian Ocean, pirates, doubloons, air'], in sliort, of 

■ all sorts of impossilde tliing-s ! Again, in the long 
Jill}- even,i',iigs, as we sat Ixuieath tlie trees in the 
apple-orchard in ilm gloaming, my father would 
delight us with an absoiTd.ng t:ile gathered from 
the exhaustless ^boiA/ V'hat the buokw^swQ did 
not compreliend in our early years ; when we were 

■ older we . were told of the singular discovery of this 
most singular book. Of the nature »ii this liook we 

.■will ere long furnisli full and iletaikMi a(a!ount, 

'My great -grand fatlier,’ Petrus van Gieseudam, 
was born in Widslcue, a small liamlet not far from 
Amsterdam, in the year 17*1d. lie is the hero of 
our tale, and first toll his liCirvellous ex]xriences 
to Ids son, wliic.h havt* i)eeu lull and retoM tlinjugh 
- tlie passing Viairs %tvmi ihmn to t:he preseni da}a 
■' The 'following is the story, ilia simple story as 
told in 17t?C) 'by .'Petrus, wine was at that time a 
. .man ol forty years of age. ,1'i.e dual in A.nisterdam 
' in the year 1800. 'Ilk sou. .Egremout oanne to 
;■ Vbrksliire in '1804. From luin. eanie the immerous 
; Yaii., Giesendaina 'wlio are generously sprinkled 

■ tlumighout tlie north 'cif Engkn^^ 

TEE STOB'T. 

■ - I, Petrus van Gieseinlam-, first saw -the, light in 
the village of Weisln.ie, ■ Holland, in, July '(the’ 

■ 14di) 1740. .My honoured father was -a -shipping 
■uieiadiaiit o>i' Amsteinlain, trading in .ships to the 
Dutch colony of Java. I pass on, omitting- men- 
tion of iny adPildiiood, in wliicli naught of special 

; interest oecurreii - At seventeen . years of age I 
had eompleled my course at ilie Iciiin Bcliuol of 
Amsterdam, that old centre of learning situated 
on the Oruicke Canal, where for centuries the 
yoiitii of Hulla-iid had been educated. To complete 
ray. -scholastic, pursuits, iny father, sent, me ’ to .Bonn . 
on the Ithine, to the gianit university. 

This was a rare chance, at which I eagerly grasped. 

I matriculated in due course, and remained for 
t;W0 years deeply engrossed in the staidy of science 
and languages, hoping in time to take a post- 
graduate course, desirous of a doctoFs degree. I 
received one Saturday night a letter from niy 
father telling of the sudden decease of my dear 
mother, and at the same time begging me, as he 
w'as then ipiite alone and had fallen into a depressed 
state of mind, and his business ailairs did not look 
at all prosperous, to abandon my university career 
and return at once to Amsterdam. 

He desired rue to enter his office and assist him 
with the labouring oar ; in short, to acquire the 
details of ' the business which he had inherited 


fioiu Ills father, anil transmit the same to future 
gtinerations. 

To make a long story short : with many misgivings 
and sacrifices, I returned to Amsterdam, entered 
the family business, and made such favourable 
progress that at twenty-one years of age I became 
my fatheFs partner, and to me he yielded 50 per 
cent, of a richly paying business. I gradually became 
as deeply interested in invoices and bills of lading 
of sugar, eohee, indigo, cochineal, and other Javan 
staple products as I had been in the eager race 
after science, and in the pursuit of roots, verbs, 
and pli rases of lialf-a-dozen languages. 

I svas always a very busy man, always energetic 
in whatever I attempted ; and after the day’s thought 
and labour, what a delight it was to ascend to the 
outlook on tlie roof above our office, and view our 
ships and brigs as they came from and sailed to 
the rich and valuable Dutch possessions in eastern 
Asia I There was ever a halo of mystery and niag- 
niiieence in my imagination hanging about the very 
name of Java and Sumatra. I tliouglifc of those 
charmed localities by day and often dreamed of 
tliein by iiiglit, never expecting to behold that 
Eastern paradise. 

In the autumn of 17G4 I suffered from great 
nervous depression, accompanied with fever and 
calentures ; for nearly six months I was useless to 
my business and a Imrden to myself. Good old 
Dr Taedings, who knew' iiiy coiistitatioii and every 
bone in iiiy body as w'cU as our ships’ repair-book 
knew every timber, plank, and beam in our sailing 
craft, put Ills foot down hrmly, and emphatically 
declared I must take a voyage to Java in one of 
our oivii ships t the sea-air, lie insisted, W'oiild make 
a ninv man of me, and tlie change of scene and diet 
w'ould save my life. The very tliouglit of this 
voyage so delighted me that upon retiring to my 
bed I actually slept through the entire night, a 
blessing -wliicli I had not enjoyed for more than 
four months. 

I acted upon the doctor’s advice, and in ten days’ 
time I packed myself aboard the good brig Ta?imrj 
tw’o hundred and ninety-three tons burthen, and 
sailed away through the Zuider Zee out into 
the North Sea, bound to Batavia. I pass by the 
w'onders of the deep ; the long day’s sunshine ; the 
glorious nights, now’ brightened by iimumerable 
brilliant stars fastened by the great Master-work- 
man’s hand in the dark, silent blue vault above, 
again doubly brilliant with the silver beams of the 
radiant moon, lightening the w^ave-caps and render- 
ing the sea all about us dazzling like a veritable 
silver path. It occupied one hundred and seventy- 
two days to complete our voyage, wJien at last down 
went the red iron anchor and held fast in the grand 
and picturesque roadstead of Batavia. I was a new 
man, entirely renewed in tissue and fibre. I felt 
as if I could fell an ox, and entertained no doirbt 
as to my ability to devour a large portion of the 
-, same.-.;; V -l ■; :,8:- 

I spent nearly tw'o years in Java, travelled from , 


* 

iJlillllfc/l 
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om end of the ishind to the other, cliiiihed the 
glorious niounUiins and enjoyed the curious iiora 
and fauna of that very remarkable islaiicL I 
learned, too, the details of sugar-making and many 
of the secrets in the culture of cocoa, coffee, and 
many other valuable products, the knowledge of 
which ]>roved of great value to me in after years in 
t]ie profitable conduct of my husiuess. I made a 
close study of ixidia-riihber and hardwood forests, 
and my ships ^Ye^e the first to fetch into Holland 
the giun of the rubher-tree and valuable dye-woods. 

It was in December (the 16th, I think) 1766 
when I set sail for Amsterdam. As the anchor was 
weighed and topsails sheeted Iioine, our course was 
directed seaward with a full moon shining down 
upon that giant moiiulaiii. looming behind Batavia 
known as Gunong Salak, which rears its lofty 
sumniit above the clouds to a lieight of over seven 
thousand two hundred feet. 

Our little bark, the Operdoork^ had been at sea 
nineteen days w'heii, one sultry afternoon, the first 
officer came aft into the cabin, and shortly there- 
after the captain, with ‘Chips’ the carpenter, went 
forward, where they remained fully one hour. 

The captain returned alone to tlie cabin, and 
when I entered, a few nioineiils later, I found him 
ill a deep study poring over a chart of the Indian 
Ocean ^Ylucll he had spread upon the table. '\Vil\i 
an anxious face he was hard at work with dividers 
and parallels, with now and then a glance at a 
tell-tale compass which was screwed to a beam in 
the ceiling above. I asked, in alarm, "what vras the 
cause of his anxiety ■ upon wliicli he seriously in- 
formed me that the four large water-butts stowed 
in ‘tim eyes’ were leaking badly, and in twenty-four 
hours the ship’s crew would be reduced to a single 
Katcr-hiUt of two hundred gallons. To ensure the 
safety of all, he thought it his duty to make for 
the nearest land, in order to resupply the bark 
with fresli water, after repairing the water-butts. 

‘Kow/said he, ‘the island of St Paul’s is bear- 
ing south-east by soiUh-iialf-south, eleven hundred 
‘iiiiles distant, but I find on my chart a tiny islet 
two hundred and seventy-live miles nearer, on 
the name course. 1 purpose to run for this islet 
(St Gobbu), eight hundred and twenty-five miles 
distant’ 

As part-owner of the bark and cargo, I gave 
my full consent, and begged him to press on as 
rapidl}’’ as possible. Ro sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than the captain shouted to the man 
at the wheel, ‘ Steady your course there ; keep her 
. south-east by south [we had been steering due east 
' for ten days], and let her go at that.’ The bark 
came round to her course gently, thus bringing the 
wind just abaft our beam, and a cracking breeze it 
was,. too ; and with all her canvas drawing, the ‘old 
gh’H sm-ambled along in fine style, making no less 
, than nine knots. If this breeze held we could 
nsake St Gobbo in less than four days, and by God’s 
grace the wixid did hold, strong and fair, and we 
did make., it at 11 a.¥. on the fourth da}'', after 


s<piaring away and running for it. This wee islet 
vns merely the top of a sunken volcano ; its height, 
however, was cousidc.rahle, with riven giant boulder.s 
scarred and barren, whitened by age, as it reared 
itself alone in the ocean, where it appeared long 
ages ago "vviien the foundations of our globe were 
first laid. Oh, the desolateiiess and solitariness of 
this scrap of earth’s surface as it appeared to us 
as we approached it ! 

^Ye came to anchor inside a coral-reef of dazzling 
whiteness, behind which grew literally thousands 
of palm-trees ; and as for ferns and wild-llou'ers, 
they presented a perfect picture. 

The water was so transparent aliove the white 
coral bottom below that we could in ten fathuins 
deep see our anchor and trace the iron cable riglit 
away up to the hawse-pipe. An eighth of a mile 
from the shore the islet extended upwards to an 
elevation of about five thousand feet or more, a 
conical formation, with faint smoke Issuing from the 
apex and drifting to leeward in light clouds, Tiie 
circumference was not over four miles in extent. 
Tliis spot was a very tropical paradise, like the 
bright land of the lotos-eaters where it seemed 
‘ ever to be afternoon.’ 

At live o’clock we rowed ashore, the cajhain, llio 
first otficer, the carpenter, and myself, with two 
sailors plying the oars. We made the boat fast to 
a palm-tree and sprang up the bank, be}’oud which, 
among some dark ferns, we soon discovered a spring 
of cool water. 

We took our bearings, and made a while cloth 
fast to a small tree to direct us on. the mori'ow, 
when a singular incident took place, of which I 
proved to be the hero. I had strayed jicrhaps two 
or three rods beyond the spiang to collect .some 
fern-fronds and wild iluwers, when I tripped and 
fell Hat upon my face. With dilliculLy I extricated 
my foot from an iron ring-bolt ; and u])OU my ciu iiig 
out my companions came upon the scene, and %vc 
soon discovered a buried iron sea-chest aucli as 
ships in those days usually carried on lung voyages. 
So firmly was it embedded in the ground, and so 
stiff was the ring in its position, that we simply 
marvelled with astonishment. The sun was setting, 
and as darkness in tlie tropics follows quickly, 
we decided to return to the ship and begin work 
Oil our ‘find’ early the following morning. To 
come and go was quite safe, for tliere was neither 
man nor beast on this solitary islet, but birds with- 
out number had their abode there unmolested. 

Very early on the following morning w'e returned 
with a party of six sturdy sailors to unearth and 
fetch to the ship the mysterious chest. We were 
furnished with picks and crowbars, and carried with 
us the cooper’s broad axe, with wliicli we cut down 
saplings and made rollers. Wc made an e.xcavation, 
and inamiged to turn over the huge chest, which 
proved to be in a sad state of decay and rust ; in 
fact, its handles were quite rusted away, and many 
of the great knobs or bolt-ends had completely 
disappeared. 
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We found tlie outer case of tlie eliest very badly 
gaped and yawning willi loosened joints. It occu- 
pied no less than tliree hours to roll and haul our 
burden to the boat Then arose a diffiouUy, for 
there were no means of getting such a heavy 
weight into our boat. The chest was, in faetj six 
feet long, two and a half feet wide, and eighteen 
inches deep, and we computed its weight at over 
half a ton. To solve the difficulty, we rigged a 
stage-iioat upon four tight water-casks, and in this 
manner managed to convey the cumbrous mass to 
our sliip. With a pair of strong slings and all 
hands swigging away at the downfall, we iinally 
got it safely on the deck at sunset. 

The next morning, by the aid of a conpie of cold 
chisels and a heavy top-maiil, we removed the outer 
case, and by freely plying our cliisels we managed 
to cut away one end of the inner cliest, and upon 
removing the contents we found, with much surprise, 
that we had actually come upon a g(.)ld-mine. 

I subjoin a memoraiiduru of tlie contents, a copy 
of which, with the items themselwjs, I debx^ered to 
the collector of the port of Amsterdam upon our 
arrival there : 

A copper box of Spanish workmanship containing 
twelve hundred and forty-one doubloons, a strong 
tarred canvas bag with seven hundred and ninety 
lialf-joes, alioiit two hundred pounds \'aliie in. loose 
Spanish silver, among which were found many 
spade guineas of ‘ Olde Englande.^ We also dis- 
covered no less than seven jeAvelled swords such as 
were worn by naval officers, and a goodly lot of 
curious old si.lver plate quite black with age— some 
pieces, I noticed, were cliurcli-plate. 

There was a sinali silver heart-sliaped box con- 
taining precious stones of great value ; there were 
many gold rings, nose-rings, ear and finger rings, 
and curious anklets and bracelets of rare Indian 
workmanship ; beautiful work of mother-of-pearl ; 
wonderful Oriental chains ; crucifixes ; gold-heaten 
skiill-caps such as are worn, by women of the East ; 
silken robes, stiff (but faded) with gems and jewels. 
We also discovered a roil of valiialile Italian parch- 
ments. There was a masonic pyramid of pure gold 
eight inches liigh studded with jewels, also other 
masonic emblems, and items of value too numerGus 
to mention. There was one object which deserves 
particular mention : this was a silver live-poiuled 
star ten inches across. A diamond was set in its 
centre, its radii were encrusted with gems, and its 
effect upon the eye was overpowering. 

In a silken pouch I discovered a globe of Japanese 
crystal having silver wings. This crystal was no 
less than five inches in diameter, and resembled 
a mass of purest water. 

A bale of priests’ robes and a pair of silver 
candelabra closed the list. These latter were doubt- 
less a portion of plunder taken from some llomish 
church. 

Having safely stow^ed aw’ay the chest’s treasures, 
w^e turneii our attention to obtaining a supply of 
fresh water. To cooper our casks and fill them 


occupied four days; then w^e weighed anclior and 
stood aw/i}" tolm^gulhas, the very southernmost point 
of tlie continent of Africa. That remarkable head- 
land was doiihled without any iiniisiial event hap- 
pening, and on the twenty-eighth day called 
off St Helena for ivater and fresh vegetahles ; and 
after a voyage of one hundred and seventy-seven 
days, on June llth, 1767, we came to anchor in 
the harbour of Amsterdam, with its old familiar 
dikes, canals and bridges, and sand-dunes, and with 
the kindly sunligl.it gilding the spires and roofs of 
the dear old Ratlihaus. 

As owners of the bark we received from the 
collector a receipt CO veiiug the contents of the sea- 
cliest. Promptly the Butdi Government divided 
the valuables pro fata among the owners, officers, 
and crew even the cook and cabin-boy received 
their portion. 

My father and I purcliased many curios and 
valuables from the sailors, xvliich are to this day 
safely retained as sacred in emeu toes in the Yaii 
Giesendam family ; and they wdll, I trust, remain 
such for future generations. 

One fact I will mention wdiich has ever been kep>t 
a secret in our family ; that is, when the cliest was 
opened on the deck of the bark at St Gobbo, 
among the many articles hereinbefore mentioned 
I found and retained a package weighing about 
three pounds. This I cipened secretly in niy cabin 
the same night. After imnoving tliiee wmppers of 
tarred canvas and a thin leaded paper covering, I 
discovered a book ten inches, long by five inches 
wide, wdiicli proved to be the most remarkable 
volume I have ev^er set eyes upon. Its stout, covers 
of Italian leather, closed by m of a very curious 
silver clasp, w^ere stain pad originally with gilt em- 
bossing, 'wliicli had lost its former brilliancy through 
a very long period of disuse. Its pages were of that 
peculiar kind of vellum or parchment for which the 
Italians were so celebrated in tlie fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and these vellum pnges were 
perfectly preserved in every way. The title-page 
was beautiful to beliold, as it ivas engrossed by a 
master-hand in brilliant colours, and this fact gave 
to it tlie true iiavoTir of Ploreiitine art. Tins re- 
markable book had its origin on the sea. It was 
developed, not in Florence, or Pisa, or Yenice, as one 
might readil}' suppose, but the wide, boundless sea 
claimed it; for at the bottom of its title-page we 
find inscribed in gilt letters : 

' ■ "^OCEAXUSj " ■ ' b'.': -vf'- y 

A.ix 1694. 

iSt'7'ipsit Ouiaconio Gnardimo. 

Doulitless this singular work was engrossed and 
compiled on the liigh seas by the Italian whose 
name is mentioned above. By his own account in 
the preface, Cluardiaiio was a native of Pisa, born in 
1629, and had been liberally educated at the Uni- 
versity of Bol Dgna. After leaving Bologna he entered 
a Spanish warship, and became lieiTtenanfe on board 
the Garolo Seco7ido, - ^ 



* Narrow inlet of sea. 


f Isolated teeth of rock- 
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In 1660 he, witli a score of follower's, seized a 
small brig in Valencia, and sailed foiv Mexico to cut 
off certain Spanisli galleons bound with treasure for 
Spain. For thirty years, under various names, he 
roamed the seas, a reckless, daring pirate. His 
aiitohiography written in this book reads like a 
novel. He was a clever scholar, and was conversant 
with the languages of Spain, England, and Italy. 
The language employed in the preparation of the 
book is, strange to say, in very fair English. 

Here is to be found a tabulated list with names 
of English, French, and Spanish, as well as other 
vessels burnt or destroyed over a period of many 
years. There are finely executed charts of coasts 
along tlie .shore-line of Mexico and New England, 
also of localities along the fringe of the Indian 
Ocean, and many islands of Polynesia, together with 
accurate soundings in many harbours. 

There are memoranda of various landmarks 
where this daring pirate had buried ® certaine 
windfalls’ of treasure. Doubtless even at this day 
these marks might guide a clever mariner to a 
small fortune. This singular book also contains a 
remarkable table of logarithms for computing lunar 
and solar observations, also telling how to find a 
ship’s position on the ocean when sun, moon, and 
stars axe obscured. The drafts of ships, mountains, 
landmarks, and palm-trees appear like engravings. 
Very intei'esting is the draft of the harbours of 
Manila, Hispaniola, Vera Cruz, Batavia, and others 
in the Far East. His pharmacopoeia is very cleverly 
arranged, and his method for allaying fevers and for 
curing calentures is novel but efficacious. 

There are many sea-songs jotted down, wdiich 
appear to be written in a different handwriting 
from the other parts of the book. These are unicpie 
and quaint ditties, no doubt the precursors of later 
songs ; a few even seem to foretell the immortal 
Dibdin, that king-songster of the jolly, roving 
sailor. 

I will not prolong the description of this wonder- 
ful volume. The Van Gieseiidams treasure it as if 
it were gold. It has been preserved through five 
generations, and I trust my descendants wdll never 
part with it. 

Among the names which this sea-rover assumed 
was one alias, Hansius Eupertius. From the State 
archives of Antwerp we learn that the above- 
named pirate was hanged in chains, in that city 
on July 27tli, 1696, or two years later than the 
date of the hook. The night previous to his execo- 
, , tion he confessed to a Romish priest that the most 
precious of all his buried treasures would be found 
on an island two days distant from St Paul’s Island 
^ ■; {he did not give the position of this island). No 
' less than three expeditions 'were fitted out secretly 
by certain knowing ones of Antwerp to recover the 
. ,,,, treasure, but all to no effect. 

What others had sought for in vain at great 
expense and trouble we had unexpectedly dis- 
vS;? while we were merely looking for ferns 

A,./? -Q ij;-: J:- 


THE MAIDEN STACK. 

This is a Northern legend, told 

When nights of winter are dark and cold; 

Told in the ijeat-tlre's kindly glow — 

This wild love-tale of long ago ! 

While Ijir to seaward the waves fall back 
From the desolate spires of the Maiden Stack. 

A MAID was she, of mortal maids most fair; 

Prouder, alas ! than mortal maid should be. 

Around her ivory bosom fell her hair 
Bippliiig like sunlight on a summer sea, 

And under level brows her steadfast e^’es 

Gazed cold as when on snow the wintry moonlight lies. 

So much she scorned love and life’s homely ways 
That on a fearful island-pillar’s head 
She lived aloof her lonely nights and days, 

Where never foot save hers had dared to tread ; 

And vowed the man might win her who should dare 
Ciiiiib the grim pathless steep, and clasp and kiss her 
there. 

One night the moon full-orbed hung in the sky, 

And the shamed stars had vanished in her light ; 

The tide, hound in her silver slavery, 

Crept upward with a marge of foamy -white ; 

Only the narrow strait lay, sullen-black, 

Between the mainland and the towering Maiden Stack. 

And from the height the Maiden’s eye could know 
Each reef and skerry to the open main ; 

And baclavard, up the narrow' wdiiding voe,^ 

The cloudless radiance showed each patch of grain 
Pale on the barren slopes ; and, close beside, 

Poor huts where hearts with love and life were satisfied. 

There was no voice of any screaming bird, 

No swmoping heron wliisfcled far below ; 

In the clear silence not a sound was heard 
Save the faint lapping of the tidal flow', 

Or far-off booming, like a tolling bell, 

AVhere on the outmost drongsf the vast Atlantic fell 

There sat she on her pinnacle of pride 
Binding her hair, without a hope or fear, 

And basking in the silence glorified 
Of plenteous air and moonlit spaces clear, 

When close beside her rang a bitter cry 

Pull filled with more than pain or mortal dread to die. 

Athwart the tufted verge the Maiden hung. 

Lo ! one had dared all that a man might dare. 

Under the eyebrow of the cliff he clung, 

Yielding his victory up to dark despair; 

Far, far below, his skiff lay like a shell 

Amid black teeth agape to grind him when he fell. 

0 Love-in-Death ! passion most purified ! 

Most all-compelUng ! Knelt the Maiden there, 

She stretched white arms, she drew him to 'her side; 

Then in the glory of her golden hair 
He twined his bleeding hands, and, nigh fordone, 

Drew' down her face. They kissed. Thus was the 
Maiden won, 

M. Falgoher. 



BYGONE PBETHSHIRE; OR, SOCIAL LIFE 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

By Sir Alexandee Muie Mackenzie, Bart. 


Menziea family of Castle Menzies 
were truly notable in the forties. 

(Caroline Norton) Menzies 
^ splendid okhfashioned High-' 
land lady, with her multitude of 
dogs, busy among her sheep, and as 
able to ride from Edinburgh to Bannocli as to 
lead off ill the historic Perth Hunt medley-— {i 
reiparkable (jranch dams. The late Sir Eobert 
klenzies and his brother Eletcher are associated 
with the best recollections of the agriculture 
as of the sport of the day, both indefatigable 
walkers, Sir Eobert having performed many feats 
in that line. He once, when in the Militia, beat 
the coach from Perth to Aberfeldy. On another 
occasion he started from Eannoch with sheep to sell 
at Fort William, hut not choosing to sleep at the 
P'ort, took the road home, missed his way at Loch 
Ericht, and so on to Dalwhinnie, having twenty 
miles to walk hack to his breakfast at Eannoch. 

He had a happy knack of diitting the nail on 
tire right head,’ to use his own quaint expression ; 
and woe to the wdght, be he personal friend or foe, 
who should make a slip at any of our many county 
meetings. There happened to be an island in the 
Tay, a constant source of dispute between Sir Eobert 
and the opposite riverine xn’oprietor, Lord Breadal- 
baiie. The latter, in his supposed rights, sent his 
men to cut and stack the rough hay on the island. 
The wily baronet bided his time, sent men and carts 
across the water during the night, and lifted the 
crop to his own side, waiting to thank Lord Breadal- 
bane for being ^so good as to cut and cole his hay 
for him.’ I do not think the hay ever recrossed 
the water. 

Few in Perthshire— ay, and beyond Perthshire 
—but remember hospitality as practised in that 
venerable mansion wliere Sir Thomas Moncreiffe 
and his beautiful wife, Lady Louisa, held sway. 

Their much -admired daughters were just growing 
•^p — eight — if moins gwe les ilfw-ses, plus que les 
No. 42G,— Tol. IX. , . [All Mights 


Graces, Sport was of the best, as life was of the 
merriest. Sir Thomas was facile pweps as a good 
shot, golfer, and curler, with such comrades as 
‘Dupplin,’ Lord Charles Kerr, and many other 
w^elhlinown sporting cronies. A shoot on Moii- 
creiffe Hill, witli its infinite variety, was a white- 
star day. 

John Grant of Kilgraston hunted the Perthshire 
hounds for many a day, and some notable runs 
were recorded. I remember seeing the meet on the 
lawn at Del vine, -wlience Meikleour woods were 
drawn, and a good fox took the hunt to Newtyle. 
The exigencies of farming, wire -fencing, and 
pheasant-preserving have relegated this sport to 
the shades. The writer was witness to the murder 
of a ‘ tod ’ at Piohallion in the early sixties, making, 
by the way, the thirteenth variety of game shot 
on that day. 

Even now in many a Perthshire home are treasured 
memories of the old risings, and relics of the period 
are jealously preserved. During the times under 
review there were living personages wdio had almost 
been in touch wdth the leading notables of the 
Jacobite period. Among the Jacobite relics, literary 
as well as material, there is a very fine collection at 
Blair Castle, made by the several Dukes of Atholl, 
while the stories of the ’ 15 , ’ 19 , and ’45 are nvell and 
interestingly told in the volumes of the GhromeUs 
of the Atholl and T-ullihatdine Families^ by the 
seventh Duke, 1896 . 

At Meikleour the descendants of the late Baroness 
Keith and Nairne conserve the Jacobite associations 
of the place, and the Oliphants of Cask have many a 
relic to show and story to tell ' ' ; ; 

At Delvine there is a case of miniatures, gloves,' 
and other relics, together -with a * pardon’ to 
George Mackenzie, ‘son to Delvin,’ signed 1726, and, 
original letters from Flora Macdonald to Mrs Mac- - 
kenzie of Delvine. There are many other collections, , 
but notably those at Fingask, where the ^Threip- ■ 
lands conserved so much of. Jacobite spirit aM 
Reserved.] . . JAKUAEY 27, 1906. 
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loyalty. Among the happiest recollections of the 
witer are those of the late Sir Peter Tlireipland 
and liis sisters. The story of the family is well told 
in a memoir by Puobert Chambers, LL.D., in 1853, but 
some personal and social recollections may well be 
added. With what pride did the tliree old ladies 
•—the Three Graces they were called by the wits of 
the shire — display to their friends the tartan^plaid 
of Prince Charlie, and the many other relics they 
and their forebears bad gathered together ! With 
what gusto they would sing ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie/ 
‘Awa\ Whigs, awaV and such-like spirited Jaco- 
bite ditties! Judge of the consternation nhen, at 
. a notalde conyersaxione at Edinburgh, these ladies, 
being asked by no less a good Whig than the re- 
doubtable Eox Manie himself to sing a good Scotch 
song, struck up ‘ Awa’, Whigs, awa’ ; ’ and when it 
w'as whispered to them there were some strong 
Hanoverians present, said, ‘Would ye prefer to 
hear the “Wee bit German lairdie” V 

Their faithful serving-man had liis ideas on Tmany 
lately appointed baronets, averring there were in 
reality but all Jacobite—among the first, natu- 
rally, be of Eingask. ‘But, John, there are more 
than fi\"eJ ‘Hoots,’ says John, ‘the deil tak’ the rest.’ 

1 wonder can any one now sing the old song 
describing the fate of King Arthur’s sons, the 
‘miller/ the ‘ weaver,’ and the third, whose climax 
is thus described : 

And the divil ran away with the little tailor, 

WP his broadoloth imder his airm. 

Considerable changes in sporting methods have 
taken palace, a good deal due to improvement in 
the weapons now used as compared with those 
of bygone days. The breech-loading rille and” 
gun have taken the place of the old-fashioned 
niuxzle-loader — its imjjedimenta of powder-flask, 
shot-bag, wads, and caps being now replaced by the 
handy cartridge. E.O. is used instead of the noisy 
and clbiid-o].)Sciiring black powder, and quieter 
shooting, if not better, is tbe result. Bub the best- 
known sportsjnen in Perthshire were very loath to 
give lip their muzzle-loaders, shooting with them 
until - the very latest date. Deer-stalking is carried 
Qii much as in the days of Scrope, and a description 
of a day with ‘ Tortoise ’ or ‘ Lightfoot,’ as told by 
that inimitable writer, or a deer-drive in the forest 
of Atholl, is much on the same lines as in the forties. 

The use of the expanding bullet is, in the long- 
run, more humane to the stag, although possibly 
' not often afibrding the picturesque ‘ bay ’ in a birch- 
Iringed torrent, so beautifully dejiicted by Bandseer 
• m his illustrations to Scrope’s work. 

' , Grouse-shooting in those’ da 3 ?s was exclusively 
'.’over' 'dogs,., and -driving was practically unknown. 

' Lodges were modek of Spartan simplicity. To 
tecount a brief personal recollection of the ways 
; of the forties : 

About the end of July preparations would be 
made Tor a migration from the Stormont to the 
;:Pass of Brumochter— -‘a pairfect exodus,’ quoth 


ray old nurse— forty miles distance over the great 
Highland road to Inverness. The dogs -were sent 
off to walk via Pitlochry (in which town there %vas 
then no slated house), provisions despatched in 
special carts, and the servants by mail-coach. The 
family followed in barouche-and-pair, clianging 
horses and postillions at Dunkeld, Moulinearn, 
Pitlochry, and Dalnacardocli. How we all packed 
into the then small lodge with its limited accommo- 
dation is difficult to understand. We youngsters 
bad to climb to our garret by a ladder. There was 
a huge 23eat-sfcack for fuel ; while an outside bothy 
served as quarters for the gillies, as gun-room, and 
general store. From tbe rafters aliove would de- 
j)end two j^ohshed bullock’s horns, one of which 
served for ‘pouther,’ and the other for ‘ mountain 
dew.’ A large roll of jhgtail tobacco luing near the 
door, from which each man would cut his daily 
allowance. Our own ponies, at that time easily 
picked out of the droves that traversed the country, 
would be sent on to carry the panniers. 

K.en ting moors commenced, I believe, about 
1809, and to illustrate the increase in rents, 
that of Biniinochter was about eighty to ninety 
pounds for the season, while now the jirice |:)aid 
is about eight hundred pounds, giving at the 
same time very much imjjroved accommodation 
as comp)ared with the iirimitive quarters in the 
olden days. But down to so late a date as the 
close of last century stood a shooting encampment 
of the old style. On the shores of Loch Ericlit, 
op 2 }osite gloomy Ben Alder, stood two or three tents 
which, with a shepherd’s bothy, served as sleeping 
and dining ajmrtments. A heather bed and a peat 
in which to place the guttering candle served as fur- 
niture; the burn acted as bath and basin. Grouse 
would be calling outside the veiy dooiY but you 
must climb the steep bine behind the camp to 
secure a blue bare or two, else you ivent supper- 
less to bed. The host, gallant old Sir Hobert, 
•was deadly enongb with his muzzle-loader, whiTi 
antiquated weapon took a good deal of charging, 
the wads as often as not being supplemented l>y 
utilising tbe scrap of newspaper that, liaving .served 
as wra^iper for the frugal lunch of oatcake and 
cheese, justified its existence by assisting as part of 
the charge in dealing death and destruction around. 

The ot^da 3 ^s would be spent rowing the four- 
oared boat to Dalwbinnie loaded with grouse- 
boxes. The up-to-date sportsman would look in 
vain for a croquet-lawn, a game of bridge, and the 
latest edition of tbe gambling news. 

Golf was ever a Perthshire game. Sir Thomas 
Moncreiffe, George Oondie, James Condie, ‘ Golfing 
Charlie/ with such professionals as Allan Bubertsoii 
and Bob Andreivs, and ivhiles Lord Gharle>s Kerr, the 
late Lord Kinnoiill, and Major Bootliby, were con- 
stant frequenters of the Hortb Inch at Perth. As 
an offshoot to Perth there was. the : Del vine course, 
a good enough round for. the clubs in use in .those 
days. The fiat-headed driver, Gang/ ‘mid/ and 
‘ baffy ’ spoons, cleek, heavy (and they mr& heavy) 
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and light irons, wi til wooden putter, were alone in 
use, with the feather ball in lien of ^ gutties,^ 
haskells, or any of the new style of golf-ball. 

Salmon-fishing has a strong hold on the Tay, and 
the present up-to-date fishermen may be congratu- 
lated in' not having to wield the huge ^ flails ’ that 
were used in the bygone days. ; The uncountable and 
unaccountable collection of ^ flies,’ together with a 
quantity of curious ‘ lure,’; give, or ought to give, 
more chances than we had with such flies only as 
the ‘black dog,’ the ‘ dusty miller,’ the ‘wasp,’ and 
occasionally a small minnow. Sir John Millais 
rejoiced in a day at Diinkeld or Stobhall, and John 
Bright, tlie people’s ‘ Rienzi,’ was ‘ many a time and 
oft ’ seen landing a fish in the lower reaches. 

In bygone days a good morning’s sport could be 
had at Delvine stalking wild geese through high 
broom-bushes, while now not a puckle I'emaiiis 
enough even wherewith to fashion a curling- 
hesom. 

Once a year the great Perth Hunt meeting of all 
notabilities in Perthshire, with a few chosen friends 
from the adjacent kingdom of Fife, took place on 
the North Inch of Pertli/^ Races of more or less 
merit were viewed from the grand stand by ladies 
of high degree, while the lords and the lairds con- 
gregated about the steward’s box or the then small 
ring. The science of racing has never been a 
Perthshire strong point, and occasionally ironical 
comments have been passed on ‘ them ’ighland 
chiefs’ who, arrayed in philabeg and sporran, 
appeared im 2 >er vious to the persuasive requests of 
the professional hookmaker. 

In the evening the county rooms at Perth were 
crowded with ‘stalwart men and boimie lassies,’ 
dancing ‘high and disposedly ’ the dignified quadrille, 
•the trois temps waltz, intermingied with strathspey 
and reel, finding a climax in the historic medley. 
This ceremonious rite is still strictly adhered to, 
•and is thoroughly cbaracteristic of the county. A 
mixture of the dignified minuet and the abandon of 
the Hungarian cmnlas. In Cfiiarles Reade’s novel, 
(fliri&tie Jolmdone^ the contrast between the stately 
crotchet of the strathspey and the wild demi-seriii- 
quaver of the ‘reel o’ tliulichan’ is graphically 
put ; but the medley of these two is an excellent 
■exemplar : first the slow measure, with digni- 
fied action and grace, in its somewhat intricate 
manmuvre; then to tJie wild crash of the fiddles, 
and an accompanying ‘Hoch’ or ‘Heigh,’ it is down 
the middle and back, set to corners, for all the 
world like the revel in illloway Kirk, with lads and 
lassies to fill the place of Cutty Sark. Heavy and 
ponderous were the suppers and speeches. Rounds 
of beef, turkeys, and ‘ jeelies,’ washed down by an 
abominable compoinid of port wine negus called 
‘plottie.’f The innovation of the first stand-up 


* The proper distinction used to be ‘Princes of Pcrth- 
shhe ’ and ‘Folk of Fife.’ 

t "Why so called no one knows, but in Jmiimn to 
plot’ is to bum or scald. 


supper in 1 S’? 5 was strongly resented, and was 
humorously described by Sir R. Menzies in a 
travesty of the ‘ Banin’ o’ the Door.’ 

On the close of the ball, at some ‘ short hour ahiiit 
the twaljVit was the custom for the roisterers to 
adjourn to the Royal George Hotel and finish the 
night with grilled bones and a bowl of punch to 
put them in good trim for meeting the Perthshire 
‘John Peel’ in the morning. 

Curling was in strong force diuung last century. 
Ill fact, a weli-knowm baronet wrote thus on some 
important matter : ‘ Business is all very ivcll, but it 
must not be allowed to interfere with curling ’ 1 
It is told of the Dunkeld Club that once, after 
a match at Blairgowrie, ‘the Duke of Atholl was 

taken away by Bailie to his dinnei', and ive to 

the hotel. It was getting late, and the late Mr 
Christie ivas sent to say it was time for the road. 
“Oh, Mr Christie,” says the hospitable Bailie, 
“come and sit down. — Annie, a tumbler to Mr 
Christie.” Again the party at the hotel despatched 
another messenger. Mime jeuP^ as the Frenelx 
say, and down sits Mr Jack ^Yith his tumbler, and 
so on till the translation ivas complete, and the 
wdiole of the Dunkeld curlers ivere seated at the 
Bailie’s hospitable board, not to rise till a very early 
hour “o’ dayliclit.”’ 

Agriculture in Perthshire has undergone many 
changes, hut ahvays on the line of advance, as 
testified by the fine breeds of all classes of stock 
and the heai’y and well-cultivated crops of cereals 
and roots, aided l\y imj)roved transport and intel- 
ligent use of hand-labour-saving machineiy, ‘ Pity 
the puir whfials,’ an old lady cried wdieri she 
heard that a new ilium inaiit w-as to take the place 
of the evil-smelling oil-lamps of old; and each new 
machine received its anathema as tending to dis- 
place manual labour, ‘There’s the wives coming 
dotin to brak yer machine,’ the present writer 
heard ndien he brought the first reaper into the 
Stormont, the said ‘ wives ’ being anxious to 
‘sheer’ the hay and corn crop with the anti- 
quated hook or sickle. Yet what farmer ‘would 
not secure Ills crop With a reaper and binder if 
he had the chance of working on the more speedy 
system? ■ ' h" 

The abolition of the law of hypothec, whereby 
a small farmer obtained eighteen months’ credit, 
•for that of forehand rents, naturally changed the 
character of the applicants for farms, the former 
class pledging their skill and hard work, the latter 
finding the necessary capital for a rent to be paid 
before the crop is disclosed of. Discussing tlie 
expediency or legality of this method of charging 
a rent on this security, says a supporter of the 
system : ‘ Man, it has divine authority. How could 
Adam pay his rent until he had reaped liia first 
crop’ (of apples)? The change wms inevitable lo 
satisfy all interests ; but there ate mahy now' 
c'essful farmers who owe their start and present 
position to the humble law of ‘hypotheeJ' . V 

A review of agriculture, and indeed of most of thd 
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social life of the county, would be incomplete 
out some reference to one who for many years was 
a singularly happy link between all classes. The 
late Mr James Small of Dinianean, a typical High- 
lander, as much respected for his sound judgment 
in matters of business as beloved for his kindly, 
heli^ful nature, was a prominent man in the fifties 
and sixtie.s, as in all meetings, county, sporting, or 
social, he was ever a useful and joyous spirit. 

Time and space do not allow of more pleasant 
reminiscences, and some, indeed, may have been 
omitted or unduly curtailed ; but even this imperfect 


sketch may recall memories of bygone days, and I 
would fain hope that he who lias to record the 
events of later years may have as pleasant a task as 
this one has been. If w'o have not niarche<l as 
speedily as some might wish, we have not walked 
over a iDrecijjice. If ^ human natur’ ' has caused us 
to see life not exactly ‘eye to eye,’ it has not 
plunged us into revolution ; so may each of us say, 
‘Meant well, tried a little,’ (even though) ‘failed 
much,’ •' from our hearts believing, 

If each of ns will do bis best, 

God Almighty does the rest, f 


A S T 0 E M T M 0 R N I F a 


CHAPTEB SVIII. 



^^|HE shooting expedition to Longmarsh 
after cluck and wildfowl, the long 
walk home in the dusk, and the 
pleasant talk had drawn Lord 
Harlestone and Betty very much to- 
gether, and insensibly a new phase 
of the friendship between tbein \vas entered on. 

She attracted him immensely; not so much by 
lier beauty, though that was tindeiiiable, but her 
charm was so great. Who can analyse charm, and 
say ill what it consists? It is quite independent: of 
beauty, some lovely women lacking it completelj^ 
Betty was such a strange mixture of joyous chiid 
and patlietic woman, with a note in her soft voice 
that sometimes reminded him of the birds on the 
lonely shores of the remote land where her race had 
reigned so long. There was a queer little dignity 
about her, %^ery taking, and she never giggled, or 
clipped her words, or talked slang, or made faces of 
fascination. 

In Betty’s eyes he stood out detached from the 
throng at Bray borough, a tower of strength and coin- 
lurt in the house, where the guests clid not trouble 
much about any one or anything which did not 
directly concern themselves and their amusements. 
He had away, too, of being at hand at moments 
when Betty felt lonely and in need of a friend. 

Lady Forsyth’s letters, interviews, visits, dress, 
card-playing, and naps took up all her time ; and 
though most kind and affectionate always to Betty, 
she . did not interest herself in tlie girl, or try to find 
out how it was with her, what she was doing, what 
friends she was making. A childless woman, and 
,not wishing it otherwise, the mother-feeling had 
been left out of her composition altogether. There 
are many such women, 

, \ Lord Forsyth’s time was likewise fully taken up 
. with innumerable matters connected with his estate, 
position in the county, horses, hounds, and a thou- 
sand things; but he kept a kindly and watchful 
eye on Betty, and had her with him as much as was 
possible, picking his company for any out-of-door 
iiarmigements, exclusive of hunting, in wliich she 
coakl join, Lord Harlestone being always included ; 


the two men, despite difference in age, being .staunch 
friends, liking and respecting each other. 

The result of all this was that Betty and Lord 
Harlestone w^ere much thiwn together, and she. had 
drifted into a habit of turning to bim, consulting 
him, and api^ealing to his opinion on many points 
as a matter of course. 

Will it be believed When I say that the thought 
of love ill connection with Harlestone had not 
entered her head, tliough his companionship had 
become so necessary to hei\ and so much part of Iier 
life, that she sometimes said to herself, ‘ Wliat .should 
I do if Lord Harlestone were to go away ? He is 
so good to me.’ And his handsome, high-bred face 
rose before the eyes of her mind. 

In some ways Betty was more like a boy than a 
girl. Her bringing-up cbiefly in remote Dunscaitb^ 
without the companionship of other girls, often so 
unwholesome— I might say poisonous in many 
ways, with prurient discussions, burning curiosities, 
and vague longings— Jack and she comiterparts of 
each other in most tastes and pursuits, had left her 
mind a white sheet as far as questions of love and 
marriage were concerned. 

Lord Harlestone was quite unaware of his own 
feelings towards her. I do not think aforesaid 
thoughts come into the mind of a man as they do 
into the minds of most women so quickly and with 
such concentration. If they did in jpassing, he put 
them aside with a scoff ; but his hand thrilled at 
the soft clasp of hers when they met in the morning 
and parted at night. He gave liimself recklessly to 
the moment and to the pleasure he felt in the 
society of one so fresh and real as Betty. He was 
a mighty hunter, not a marrying man, he told 
himself, and a trip to the Pamirs, with vi.sions of 
big game, and so on had been inucli in his mind. 
Lately they had taken rather a back place, and 
Betti ’s little face, with its serious look and brown 
eyes, came oftener before him than the great 
liorned creatures to whom he had been faithful 
for so long. 


* E. L. Stevenson. 


t Browning. 
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CHAPTEIi SIX. 

|HE southerly wind and the cloudy sky and 
tlie liimtiiig morning were all there at 
last. The thrushes and blackbirds pulled 
long worms out of the lawn, and chortled 
over them among the evergreens. Soft gray clouds, 
with a white light behind them where the sun 
was, covered the sky. Many drops were on the 
thorns, and a smell of earth and dead leaves in 
the air. 

The meet was at the house — a pretty sight 
always ; the nonduinting ladies, beautifully arrayed 
in velvet and fur, on foot and in carriages ; horses, 
liorribly fresh after the frost, squealing and arching 
their backs like cats ; saddles feeling very hard and 
slippery ; rough-riders on plunging young horses ; 
the inevitable boy on the pony, in every one’s way ; 
the beautiful sleek hounds, calm and expectant ; the 
huntsman, purple of face and civil of tongue ; the 
whips, smart and workman«like, making strange 
remarks to the hounds, particularised and em- 
phasised by far-reaching lash : who does not know 
it all, down to the glasses of cherry brandy so 
dillcult to imbibe on a htlgety horse ? But with 
dear Whyte-Meiville’s inimitable volumes sitting on 
their shelves in serene superiority, unapproachable 
in their descriptive power of this ^vonderful and 
most attractive of sports, wdio shall dare take p)en in 
hand and give a history of a day with hounds? 
So let us liumbly try and relate little things that 
hapypened, 

Betty was to ride Erl King, a great, raking 
chestnut that required some riding. He ivas a 
magnificent fencer, and \Yith her light w^eight on 
his back, would make little indeed of the stiffest 
country. She came down to breakfast looking trim 
and sweet and fresh as a rose — a white rose always ! 
—her well-litting habit and neat little boots perfect 
and correct. The Miss Pegrams looked at each 
other. They had settled in their own minds that 
the Fitahugh girl wmuld certainly not be likely to 
ride, 

^How should she, living up there? I suppose a 
barebacked pony is about all she was ever mounted 
on/ they said sneeringly. 

Of course the Miss Pegrams rode. They did 
everything; but, as they confided to each other, 
they only liked riding horses ‘ that did not do any- 
tliing.’ The latest kind of habit always had a place 
in their huge dress-baskets ; but on this occasion 
Lord Forsyth had said he would be unable to 
provide them with mounts. They had omitted to 
tip the groom on a previous visit, so that worthy 
had reported to Mr Leather, the stud-groom, that 
‘ them Miss Pegrams always gives ’osses sore backs ; ’ 
which remark had percolated to his lordship’s ears, 
to be made a note of. 

‘There are a couple of crocks at Bray bridge 
livery stables, if you and your sister like to hire, 
Miss Pegrain,’ he had said. ‘ They can both gallop 


and jump. Several peo|)le from here have ridden 
them.’ 

So, as they did not like to be left out of anything, 
the ‘crocks’ had been sent for, and at that moment 
were kicking up the gravel outside. 

‘I suppose you have not had much practice, Miss 
Fitzhugh/ said Ida Pegrain as they stood over the 
fire in the drawing-room warming their boots. ‘ If 
you like you can ride about with Mabel and me. 
We do not follow on strange horses that we know 
nothing about/ she said soiuiy. 

‘Thanks/ said Betty. ‘I always ride with Uncle 
Forsyth.’ 

‘ Come along, Betty/ said lus lordship, putting his 
head in at the door. ‘Run and put on your liat. 
We will mount in the stables. I have had your 
sandwiches and flask of horrid cold tea put in the 
saddle, dear.— I think your nags are at the door, 
Miss Pegrain.’ ^ 

Uncle and niece betook themselves to the stables 
by the covered way that led to them from the 
dining-room. Betty patted the shining neck of her 
splendid mount. 

‘ You’ll find the King a hit skippy after the frost, 
miss/ said the stud-groom as he swung her into the 
saddle. ‘But, lor’ 1 that won’t make much odds to 
you,’ he said to himself, looking after her admiringly 
as she and her uncle paced out of the stable-yard. 

Lord Harlestoiie joined them on the lawn. 

‘ W’^ell, you have got a few stone in band, Miss 
Fitzhugh,’ he said. 

Erl King snatched at his bridle and executed a 
little dance. A shade of anxiety crossed Hark- 
stone’s face. 

‘Leather said Erl King was a bit skippy,’ said 
Betty, with a joyous laugh; ‘but he’ll soon settle 
down wdien they find. He ’s such a darling 1 ’ 

And the great horse arched his neck as if he 
understood. 

The Miss Pegrams were seen approaching. They 
did not look their best on horseback, sitting up to 
their pommels in an ungainly manner, and their 
hats never looked as if they would remain on their 
elaborately dressed heads. The ‘crocks’ were not 
behaving very nicely either ; horses always take 
advantage of nervous riders, and they grunted and 
squeaked, and made mild attempts to buck. They 
were excellent, useful creatures, with not an ounce 
of vice between tliein, and they loved hunting and 
Iiounds, and wanted to gallop and jump and enjoy 
themselves, and they did not like the Miss Pegrams. 

Ida Pegrain cla%ved at the reins. Pier animal 
curveted up against Erl King’s glossy flanks, which 
he resented. . ‘ 

‘I think you should ride him on the snafile,.Miss 
Pegram,’ said Betty kindly. ‘ I know he is supposed ‘ 
to have a very good mouth.’ 

Ida Pegram turned green with rage and fear. • ' ; 

‘There is Uncle Forsyth beckoning/ said Betty to. 
Lord Harlestone. ‘ They must be going to move/ . 
And they trotted up to his lordship, leaving the 
Miss Pegrams to their fate. . ^ . ■ U' 
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Mrs Williams liad accepted a mount from young 
llamond of the Guards, to his enormous pride and 
delight, not quite luunixed with misgiving. The 
animal was an ex.cellent hunter, with, a very light 
mouth, 

*l'Ie will jump anything you put him at; but 
YOU must leave his head alone,’ he saitl as she put 
her foot in his hand preparing to mount. With 
dismay he observed a nasty little spur on her heel, 
hut did not like to say anything. 

The baj' gave a plunge as she settled Iierself into 
her saddle, and he saw that there was no fear of her 
being unseated easily. 

^ Preserve us, what hands, though ! ’ he said to 
liimscdf. Mie won’t face a hurdle if she pulls him 
about like tliat,’ as Mrs Williams j)ranced about, 
turning to this side and that to show off her figure, 
and patting the bay’s shining neck, on which the 
veins stood out. 

The hounds at last moved off. It w^as a bad 
scenting day, and the crowd headed the fox more 
than once. The coverts near, the house were drawn 
for the best part of the morning, wdiich suited a 
great many people very well indeed. Cantering 
across grass fields, trotting down muddy roads, 
thronging through gateways, regardless of the heels 
of kicking horses, advertised though they might he 
by the warning ticket in the rider’s hatband. One 
tlu’usting young fanner got a resouuding smack on 
the knee-cap from the iron hoof of a young thorough- 
bred ridden by a second horseman, and liis language 
scorched the air. Little fences taken at a fly by 
some who rode to sell. On went the hunt 

‘ Hang this coffee-housing, Betty 1 ’ said his lord- 
sliip as they sat on their horses outside a covert 
'Hark] what’s that? Theyh^e found, by Jove! 
and I do believe we shall be in for a good thing yet. 
Ho 13 sui’e to brefik at that corner, please the ])igs. 
Come along. There, I toid you so; there is a hat 
by that gate ! ’ 

• They jumped a small fence, and settled- tliem- 
selves down witli beaming faces into tbeir saddles. 
The ffeld had thinned considerably now that the 
real business of the day hud begun. Some went 
home ; some rode down lanes to points they knew of; 


some, bolder, followed lines of gates, earnestly hoping 
none might be found to be locked. The second 
horsemen rode in groups, posting themselves on 
anj’^ rising ground they could find. Hounds were 
running well and fast, there was no doubt of that, 

A rough-rider, schooling a young horse, came 
crashing along, making a big hole in a stake-and- 
bound fence, and getting over with a scramble into 
the same field with the hounds. 

Mrs Williams, sitting down well in her saddle, 
came tearing across the same field. A saw' at the 
hay’s mouth, a vicious application of the spur, both 
as unnecessary as cruel, and he refused the fence. 

i D 1 ’ said the lady', bringing her crop dow^n 

savagely on his glossy shoulder. ‘Look at that 
beastly girl. How I hate her ! ’ as Betty, with a 
joyous smile on her lips and a light in her eye, 
steadied her great chestnut for the fence, which he 
flew like a bird. 'And look at that fool Harlestone 
follow'ing her,’ continued Mrs Williams, wdth another 
whack on her horse’s neck. 

History does not say w^hether she eventually sur- 
mounted the obstacle ; hut she appeared at the 
tea-table that evening in a still more Leiuitiful 
tea-gown than usual, with yet blacker lashes, epute 
as pleased with herself as ever. 

It was a real good thing, as Lord Forsyth had 
hoped and expected it would be, and but few saw it 
out. The brush was pi-esented to Betty. Erl King 
had carried her splendidly, making nothing of her 
light weight over the osiers with which tliat part of 
the country was well supplied, and slie rode him 
with judgment and care, as if she loved Iiiia, and he 
mponded gallantly. 

She, Lord Forsyth, Lord Harlestone, and Mr 
Hamond rode home together, and Lord Harlestone 
did not think much of the Pamirs that evening. 
Young Hamond rather moodily wished that he 
hud not wasted a day’s huutiiig by lending one of 
his string to Mrs Williams. H.e liad been told of 
her difficulties at the fence by a kind friend (there 
always is one), and knew pretty well what had 
ha}>pene<I to poor Cherry, his bay hunter, and who 
was in fault. It was not Cherry. 

(To cofiimied,) 


F I S H - H 0 S P I T A L S. 



I LITTLE trout that inhabits the New 
. York Aquarium, while jumping for 
a minnow, chanced to strike its nose 
against the glass wall of the tank ill 
which it was kept. The accident 
' . caused a sore spot to form, which 

was noticed by the watchful keeper. At once he 
' sent for- the man who is called the fish-doctor, and 
the little trout was taken to the hospital. 

It may seem strange that fish can be treated in a 
. hospital ; blit this forms a very important addition 

vtb ‘th8: New York Aquarium,, which is one of the 


largest in the wmrld. It contains fish from nearly 
every country on the globe, including the species 
which live in fresh -water as -well as salt-water, and 
ranging from specimens a few inches in length tO' 
great man-eating sharks as well as black-fish. Where- 
so many varieties are kept in confinement it is a 
well-lciiown fact that they frequentlj'- become in- 
jured or afflicted "with some disease. Unless of an 
unusually hardy variety, they seldom recover from 
the trouble, dying sooner or later. For the pur- 
pose of healing injuries and relieving the fish, of 
any diseases which they may contract, this curious. 
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After a few mmutes’ action of tlie hand, the air was 
forced out of the bladder and rose to the surface in 
a series of bubbles. When liberty given to the 
fish, it swam away as if nothing had haj^pened. 

The habits and peculiarities of the fish in the 
ac[uaiiam have become so well known to those in 
charge that they are able to note every symptom of 
disease. This watchfulness is the means of saving 
the lives of many of the specimens placed there. 
One may tell by the countenance of a man if he is 
feeling distressed, and symptoms may be observed 
in fish. A black bass dying from asphyxiation 
becomes pale in colour, but live minutes after death 
resumes its natural colour. By close study, certain 
peculiarities have been observed in all the species, 
and it is through these indications that the ‘ doctor ’ 
keeps his charges in such good health and nurses 
many of them back to health. 

The temperature of the tanks is closelj'' watched, 
For the tropical fish a temperature of from seventy- 
two to seventy-three degrees is maintained. For 


the semi-tropical fish that come to these waters in 
July and August the teni 2 :)eraUire is kept at sixty- 
eight. For fish that remain in the waters about 
New York the natural temperature is continued. 
Fish like the striped bass are easily cared lor, as 
they make their homes in the bays and rivers of 
New York State the year round. They are, how- 
ever, the aristocrats of the' finny tribe, as they 
summer at the seashore, and when the cold weather 
comes, move to their winter homes up the rivers. 

When a fish is nearly well he is taken from the 
other patients in the hospital and placed in a con- 
valescent tank. Sometimes it is not safe while he 
is convalescing to put him in a tank with other fish, 
especially if lie is of a pugnacious nature, for then 
the old desire to fight will come back to Ijim. The 
angel-fish— -whose name, by the way, belies his habits 
— is a good example of this. One of these fellows was 
recently sentenced to solitary confinement in the 
aquarium because he was so vicious in disposition 
that he killed two of his mates. 


THE B 0 X E H ’ S D A IT H IT TER. 


CHAPTER IV. 



P^gAGPHEESON had been struck 
under the breast -bone, and the 
blade had rim deeply into the 
upper part of his left lung. Evi- 
dently his assailant had aimed at 
the heart, and a slight swerve on 
Macpherson’s part had saved him from instant 
death. Alice knew nothing of it until the follow- 
ing evening. Ooinpletely worn out with her un- 
usual exertions, and with the sorrow, silently 
borne, arising out of the uncertainty as to what 
liad happened to Eobbie ; soothed also by the gentle 
ministrations of her own countrywomen, to which 
she had long been a stranger, she slept soundly, 
and only asked for her liusband when she awoke 
wonderfully refreshed late on in the afternoon. 
Bhe was thankful that his life had been spared. 
Again I noticed that while suspense played havoc 
with Alice’s nerves, when she was brought face to 
face with actual calamity she x^ulled herself together, 
and became <3alm and steady. No more devoted 
nurse could Macpherson have had than his wife. 

■ He would have been gone long ago but for her 
assiduous attentions.. He would never have left 
the Legations alive. And Alice herself, now that 
there was , another pressing call for her sympathy 
and service, did not brood so much over the absence 

■ of her child. 

V :‘My work was cut out, along with that of the 
. others, in defending the Legations. We were 
fiercely , set upon, by the swarming rabble, and we 
- had. to beat. them off time after, time. Our greatest 
.fe$r arose from the attacks of the regular troops. 

: Tlieir .efforts to capture the Legations were more 
. systematic, and , the}? were _ armed with modern 


weapons, But so long as our ammunition lasted 
we were confident that we could hold out ; and we 
were hoxfing every day, and sometimes against hoj^e, 
that the relief expedition would reach us ere we 
were reduced to our last cartridge. 

‘These attacks wei'e made mostly from the 
surrounding streets and buildings, and not from 
the open ground beyond the city wall. We were 
fairly free from molestation on that side. The wail 
was too strong and high, and the ground before it 
too exposed, to give them any chance of success 
there. But within the city, in the narrow streets 
and among the angular buildings, they were shel- 
tered, and could shout their execrations, and wave 
their banners, and fling their wcaj^ons, and fire 
at us without running any great risk themselves. 
For, notwithstanding their belief that the initiatory 
rite into the Doubled Fists of the Heavenly ILir- 
monies had made them invulnerable, they sho^\'ed 
a careful regard for their skins and a wholesome 
dread of the leaden messengers that swept aside 
their magic and laid them in the dust. 

‘ One beautiful evening, ten or twelve days after 
our entry into the Legations, my attention 
drawn to two people, a man and a woman, who 
were gazing toward the city wall. As soon as they 
saw that I had noticed them, the woman made a 
sign as if to detain me, and they came nearer. 
They were in Chinese costume. The man was 
armed in the Boxer fashion : a huge sword de- 
pended from his belt, and a dagger like the one 
which had been used against Macpherson was thrust 
into a handy sheath by his side. I examined them 
tlix'ongh the binoculars. The man’s features were 
hidden beneath the broad brim of his conical hat, 
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and tlie woman’s face was muffled in a wrapper. 
What they wanted with me I could not imagine. 

I kept them under the surveillance of the glasses 
until they were close under the wall. Therej after 
a whispered word or two, the man left herj and 
retired to a j)oint of vantage whence he could 
survey the whole length of the wall that formed 
the outer limit of the Legations. By his move- 
ments I gathered that he had posted himself there 
to watch against the approach of any one at all. 
likely to bring them into trouble, and to warn his 
companion. 

‘ The woman threw aside her wrapper and lifted 
her face. I had no need now of the binoculars. 

I knew her at once. 

‘ ‘‘ Tsie ! ” .said I, in perfect amazement. Then, 
my mind leaping immediately to her promise, 
while a sudden fear clutched my heart, Where ’s 
Bobbie i” 

^ Quite safe,” slie replied. ‘‘ It was him I came 
about. He is in the city, in the care of those who 
will do him no harm,” 

‘‘‘Why have you not brought him?” I asked, 
gx'eatly relieved, 

‘“I could not. I dared not until I knew that 
I could see you, or my master or mistress, or until 
I could send a message to one of you. I scarcely 
dared to come myself. My father brought me.” 

‘All! here was the secret source of Tsie’s infor- 
xnatioii about the movements of the Boxers, Her 
father ! He was one of them. But his love for 
her, daughter though she was, must have been 
.stronger than lus hatred of the foreigner, stronger 
than his attachineiit to his curious spiritual creed, 

‘ “ We are running a great risk,” continued Tsie, 
“and we are not at all sure that some stealthy 
footstep is not following us, and that the prying 
eyes of a very cruel enemy are not searching out 
our whereabouts to betray us into the leader’s 
hands. We must he gone. I came to say that at 
daybreak I will bring Robbie with me if you or the 
master will be here to receive him.” 

‘“The master cannot, Tsie. He is wounded 
almost to death.” 

‘“Alas ! l am very sorry for hiin.” 

“‘ I will be here.” 

‘“It is well.” 

‘Before I could speak another word she had 
muffled her face again and was moving toward her 
father. - I watched them till they were gone, and 
thonght, even as they thought, that our brief in- 
terview had been unobserved. 

‘I was on the alert long before daybreak. The 
same rope that had helped us into the enclosure 
I had in readiness — upon testing it I found that it 
ran smoothly over the pulley — and I had secured 
the assistance of a couple of strong men to whom 
the weight of Tsie and the child would be the 
merest trilie. For fear of disturbing Alice and 
distracting her attention from her husband, who 
needed all her care, I said nothing to her, but 
waited with the two men, who were more than 


willing to serve me when they knew what T ^vanted 
them for, eagerly expecting the arrival of Robbie 
and his faithful nurse with the coming of the 

dawm. 

"As the clarknes.s began to lift! gazed inteiitly in 
the direction of the nearest gate of the city ; but no 
one was in vie^v. Apparently the whole plain was 
deserted. The light increased, but still they did 
not come. It ivas not yet sunrise. The soft gray 

dawn, however, was spreading rapidly along the 
eastern horizon, and I began to be anxious for their 
a2:)pearance. I w-as afraid lest some unforeseen 
event had intervened and made it impossible for 
Tsie to keep her promise. 

‘Then, almost under my very feet, from a fold 
in the ground well within the shadow” of the 
wall itself, a shrouded form arose, wdiich I knew 
instinctively could be no one but Tsie, My instinct 
tvas immediately confirmed when I noticed that 
beneath her cloak she was clasping a heavy burden 
to iler breast. Far afield had I been looking for 
her, and she was there beneath me, clothed in 
garments the very colour of the soil, Ijdiig close 
along it, adapting her lithe body to the curve of it, 
and so motionless that I did not detect her presence 
at all. She must have been there half the night, 
wdth Bob sleeping in her arms, 

‘Siviftlj”, suspiciously, she glanced around her, 
and then slipx^ed like a shadow to the place wdiere 
the rope would fall. 

‘ “ Beady, Tsie,” .said I as the seat swung beside 
her. ■ ■ 

‘ “ Tlie child is asleep,” said she, 

^ “ All the better for that. Bring him up. We 
are cpiite ready,” 

‘“I cannot bring him. Yon iiunst fetch him, 
please.” 

‘ “ But you are coming too, Tsie ?” 

‘“Xo; it i.s forbidden.” 

‘ “ Forbidden J How ? Wli}^ ? You must come, 
Tsie. You will be safer here. Don’t wait.” 

‘ “ I cannot come,” she responded sadly, “ It is 
I ^Yho must say, ‘ Don’t wait.’ I cannot send him 
up asleep, and if he were aivake I should have to 
tie him securely to the seat. No ; it will be better 
for you to come down for him. But come down 
quickly, please ; ” and there was a tone of insistence 
as well as entreaty in her wmrds. 

‘ Without more ado I had the rope drawn back, and 
descended, and Tsie was about to place the sleep- 
ing child in my arms ; but I demurred to receive 
him in so summary a fashion. There was that in 
Tsie’s face which told me she would flee as soon as 
she was rid of her charge, and I had made up my; 
rnind, if it were possible, to persuade her, to enter 
the Legations and resume her place at Alice’s side* 
When she saw me hesitate she seemed bewildered 
for the moment ; then she glanced fearfully along 
the wall, again held out the child, indeed almost, 
thrust him upon me, and, because I would not take 
him, appeared about to place him on the ground' 
beside ane and flee after all. 
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* “ What are you afraid of, Tsie 

the man to whom I am betroth ed“--my 
father’s enemy and mine, and the eneiiiy of my 
master and mistress, and of little Bobbie here, 
whom he would kill.” 

‘“Your betrothed, Tsie 1 I, did not know that 
you were betrothed.” 

*‘‘Yes, when I was very young. It is the 
custom of the country. We should have been 
married a long time ago ; but I loved my master 
and mistress, and the child, and the marriage was 
delayed. My father would not force me, and 1 
would not leave those who had saved my life. 
Then the child was even as my own. So the man 
began to hate me, and became an enemy to all of 
tis. But everything is ditfereut now. My father 
says that when the child is gone he may take me, 
and perhaps he will change. Whether or no, I shall 
be his, and he can do with me what he pleases.” 

Tsie, this cannot be. You cannot give 
yourself to an enemy.” 

‘ It is my father’s will, and we are betrothed.” 

^ You say he would kill the child.” 

Perhaps it was he who nearly killed your 
■■master.” ■ 

, ■ ‘ “ Yes I I fear it was he.” 

Would you he certain about it if you saw the 
.weapon he used 1 See, Tsie, this is it ; ” and 1 took 
it from my belt and showed it to her, in the hope 
that tile sight of the blade would cause a revulsion 
of feeling, and lead her to place herself under the 
care of those whom she had served so faithfully, and 
wlio would give her a warm -welcome again as nurse, 
attendant, and friend. 

‘Slio took the dagger into her disengaged hand, 
still holding Bob closely to her breast with the 
other, and carefully examined the haft of it—a 
bronzed dragon inlaid with silver, and, apart from 
its personal interest, a curious example of native 
workiiuinslup, said she; is his. He 

must have guessed that you had tied to Pekin, and, 
falling to trace, you on the journey, lue must have, 
pushed on to intercept you. He would be on the 
watch when you approached the city. We missed 
. him after you left, and 1 was afraid that he had 
followed you ; and since we came he has kept us 
almost constantly under his eye.” 

“‘And you will inaiTV him, Tsie, knowing wd'iat 
he is ? ” 

“‘We are betrothed, and he lias waited, and now 
there k no help for it.” 

“‘That is not so,’ Tsie. The help for it is to 
place .yourself and the child you have brought in 
■- the seat be.side you, and -udien the men have drawn 
you over the wall you will be beyond his reach.” 

V . “‘His vengeance would still pursue me, and my 
■ father sees no reason why I should not marry liim 
wlmu' Bob is with his mother again. And when 
he know’s that the time of -waiting, is over he .may 
. chiXnge and become another mam” 

, - “‘And he may not, Tsie. ‘ Probably he, will. not. 


A revengeful, bloodthirsty villain such as he seems 
to be does not readily change.” 

‘ « It is my lot, and I must bear it, I have pro- 
mised my father, and a promise like that cannot be 
broken.” 

‘She held firmly to this decision, and resisted my 
most pressing appeals. The delay distressed her. 
The full morning was upon us, and her eyes \yere 
moving anxiously every few moments in the direc- 
tion of the city gate. Purther persuasion wuis use- 
less. So I took the sleeping child into my arms 
after she Iiad passionately kissed him, seated myself 
in the swinging chair, and said, “ Bemember, Tsie, 
I am your friend always ; and if you need assist- 
ance, as I fear you may, do not hesitate to let me 
know. Farewell I ” and w'e drew' aw’ay from her 
as the men hauled steadily at the ro])e, and she 
watched us until we w'ere helped over the parapet. 

‘No sooner W’ere my feet on the top of the wall 
than a great shout caused me to look over. Two 
men wuire running toward the lingering maiden, one 
after the other, and each brandishing a long, bare 
sword. Tsie also had heard the shout, and dropped 
upon lier knees. I handed .Bob to cue of the men. 
The sudden and rather I'oiigli transmission awoke 
him, but my thoughts were wdth the maiden under- 
neath. I loosened my revolver, wondering wdiat 
w'as about to happen, and keejung my eyes upon the 
runners. It seemed to me that they were foes, and 
the one W'as pursuing the other ; but I did not 
realise the danger that Tsie w’as in. The foremost 
of the runners, hearing that the other wxis gaining, 
and indeed close upon his heels, stopped, and almost 
ill the same instant turned as on a pivot, with the 
point of Ills sword held straight before liim. His 
pursuer, unable to stop himself or to sw'erve aside, 
ran violently upon the w^eapon, and dropped in liis 
tracks without a sound. The impact had driven the 
blade clean through his body. It had also forced 
the other man backward, so that he fell, but Btill 
retained his grip of the weapon. In a moment he 
was on his feet again. He drew back the blade and 
wiped it leisurely on the clothes of the dead man. 

‘Tsie -was still kneeling, and apparently oblivious 
of what had taken place. She only could have told 
me whether tlie slain man wais her father or the 
vindictive rascal to -whom she was betrothed ; but 
she never moved. One or the other it must be. I 
called to her, but she gave no sign. The slayer did 
not seem to hear me. So I watched him to see what 
he would do. I have regretted ever since that 1 did 
not shoot him off-hand. He came forward slowly 
to where Tsie was kneeling— so slowly that I was 
completely deceived, and thought it must be her 
father. For a moment he stood beside her. He 
was looking at her ; but from the height above him 
I could not see his face. Then, swdfily, and ere I 
could prevent it, his sword whirled once in the air, 
and (les(jended clean across the neck of the kneeling 
maiden, and her severed head rolled in the dust. 
But he knew not that his own time had com$. 
Absorbed in his own devilish work, he had never 
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raised liis ej'es to tlie top of tiie wall. His body 
fell across the fallen body of the faithful Chinese 
maiden, with a bullet through his heart.’ 

It was a tragic finish to Foster’s story. The sad- 
ness of it kept me quiet for some time. When I 
had recovered a little I said, ^ And what: about Yu 
Hsienr 

‘ The Governor of Bhaii-si ? Haven’t you heard 1 
He gathered all the missionaries who would trust 
him into the prefectural city of Tai-Yueii-Fii, and 
housed them in the Yainen, as he wished to house 
the Macphersons. Without the least suspicion of 
the Governor’s treadieryj they dwelt there for a 
little while in supposed security. But when no 


more were availahle, and the time was ripe to carry 
out his fiendish plan, he tuiiied the Boxers in 
upon them, and not one remained alive to tell 
the tale.’ 

On my way home I called at hTagasahi, and saw^ 
Alice Macpherson. Little Rob was with her, but 
she was moimiing the loss of her husband. He 
did not recover from liis wound. Eveirtimlly Alice 
came back to England ; and Foster’s sister Mary 
informed me only a few days ago that her brother 
was returning for a well-earned furlough, and that 
little Rob was already beginning to call her Auntie. 

' .THE END.' . 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS; 



PEODUCER-GAS. 

VERY day the internal combustion 
engine is gaining in popularity and 
extending the sphere of its use. As 
everybody knows, this type of engine 
depends for its motive-power upon 
the sudden explosion produced by 
the ignition of a mixture of gas and air in the 
cylinder. The explosion pushes out the piston, 
which turns the crank of the engine, and the piston 
on its return forces out the burnt gas and air, and 
then sucks in a further supply. On its second 
return journey it compresses this charge of gas and 
air, and j ust before the outward stroke the charge 
is fired cdther by an electric spark or other means. 
It will be seen that the motive impulse occurs only 
once: in two revolutions ; that is to say, only one 
stroke in four is effective, the other three being 
utilised for expulsion or exhaust, suction, and 
compression. An immense impetus lias lately been 
given to tbe internal combustion engine industry 
by the introduction of tlie producer-gas system, by 
which it has been proved that from ten to twenty 
liorse-power can be obtained at the cost of one 
penny an hour for fuel. The gas is produced 
by passing steam over incandescent caiboii, which 
enters into combination with the oxygen and frees 
the hydrogen for use in the gas-engine. Complete 
plants consisting of engine and producer are nmiiii- 
factured by several, well-known firms, and recently 
a number of trials have been conducted under the 
auspices of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, who wisbed to ascertain the workability 
and economy of the process. The report on the sub- 
ject was signed by Professor R. Stanfield of the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, Plants having 
a capacity of fifteen to twenty brake horse- 
power at full working load, and also another 
series of five to eight horse-power, were exhibited 
and tested by the Society under carefully-th ought- 
out conditions. From the rej^ort of the Society 
we learn that all of the ten complete plants,. sent 


in for trial gave remarkably satisfactory and very 
uniform results (which are given at full length in the 
report), and demonstrated the wonderfully econoirucal 
nature of this means of producing power, and also 
the simplicity and easy workabilit}^ of the process. 

A X)AM FOE NIAGAEA. 

A curious and unique piece of engineering work 
has recently been successfully performed on the 
Niagara River just above the falls. Owing to the 
continual drain upon the water made by the in- 
takes of the various huge electric power .schemes, 
the American and Canadian cities of Niagara Falls 
have found their own water-supjiies seriousH 
diminished. The W'ater-ievel at their joint intake 
has fallen considerably on account of the large 
cunsumptioii by the power compatiies, and it was 
consequently decided to place a short dam in the 
river to hold up the water-level to the required 
point. The pri>Llem was how to construct a dam 
in such a rushing stream, and a novel device was 
hit viptju. A concrete eoluin:n fifty feet high and 
nearly eight feet square was built on a massive 
wooden trestle close to the edge of the waterway. 
At every eight feet of its height the column was 
divided by wooden wedges and greased paper, while 
an exceedingly heavy cliaiii ran down the centre 
throughout its length. After the concrete had had 
plei'iiy of time to harden, the whole coluinn was 
tilled into the stream, and as it fell it broke iutu 
a number of huge separate blocks attached to one 
another by the cential cliain. The column now 
lies in a broken, irregular mass at the bottom of 
the stream, being sufficiently submerged to allow, 
the surface water to pass over. After the column 
was in the river tlie depth of water at the intake 
rose ten and, a half inches, which it is- believcF 
will be Buificieiit. 

BEPAIBS WHILE YOU WAIT. - >, ' , . ^ 

The enterprising shoemakers who; imdertake . to , 
repair the footgear of the wear}" traveller while' hei ’ 
w'-aits are in danger of being superseded, for hj a 
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recent invention it becomes possible to sole and 
heel one’s own boots in two or three minutes. In 
the patent boots the soles are attached to the inner 
soles by means of brass screws inserted in eyelet- 
holes around the welt. When the sole wears out it 
is simply unscrewed and a new one screwed on in 
its place. The heel is treated in a similar manner, 
except that the screws are driven into the holes 
in the under-suvface of the heel itself, so that they 
serve the double function of attaching the heel and 
acting as protectoi'S. The attachable soles and heels 
are to be sold in standardised sizes. It is stated 
that the military department of America has ordered 
sample supplies with the object of having them 
tested by men on active service. 

THE MERCURY VAPOUR LIGHT. 

Aji interesting experiment has lately been tried 
at the Loudon Ooiuity Council School of Plioto- 
Bngraving and Lithography with a view to determin- 
ing the relative values for photographic purposes 
of the light given by enclosed arc lamps and the 
new mercury vapour lamps. Two Cooper- Hewett 
mercury vapour lamps specially designed for 
‘process^ work were compared wdth two enclosed 
arc lights, the electric supply being continuous cur- 
xeiit at two hundred volts. Before the experiment, 
and without the knowledge of the experimenters^ 
an independent electrician tested the current con- 
sumption of the two circuits, and found that the 
vapour lamps took tliree and a half amperes, and 
the arcs fourteen ampk'es. The experiments were 
carefully conducted, and they were repeated several 
times. The results in every case indicated that the 
mercury lights required four times the exposure 
necessary to procure the same results with the 
arcs. It would seem, therefore, that, photographi- 
cally speaking, the two illumijiants give, current 
for current, practically the same result ; but that is, 
of course, no criterion of the visual values of the 
sources of light. Photographic eifects are produced 
largely by the actinic rays in light, which are of 
little visual value, and in those rays the mercury 
vapour, light is peculiarly rick Curiously enough 
these lamps, simple as they are, are far more ex- 
pensive than the arc lamp.? with all their complex 
mechanism, and the cost of upkeep also appears to 

■ be considerable. On the other hand,, the light is 
produced, practically without heat, and the simple 
tubular lamps: are convenient to use and reliable 
in their action. 

TEANSPOETATIOUT IN CANADA. 

; ;A: .iormer. resident engineer of the Canadian 
I^cih.e , Railway in Montreal unites a letter of 
' protest in reference to a recent paragraph in this 
column dealing with the new railways under con- 
struction in Canada. He calls attention to the fact 
that nine-tenths of the population live within a few” 
Jumdi'od miles of the border, on a strip of coiiutry 
, Btretching from the Atlantic to the Pacihe, and for 

■ these lines of communication connecting 'with any 


part of the world are within easy reach at all times 
of the year. Wiiat is true of the immense tracts of 
sparsely populated country in the north of tlie 
Dominion is by no means applicable to the region 
—immeasurably more important — with wdiicli our 
correspondent is concerned. We hasten to assure 
him that the railways of which he speaks wdth such 
pardonable pride w”ere not mentioned in our note 
simply because we were dealing only wdth the mtv 
schemes. He says ; ‘ Let the writer come to Canada 
and travel in the depth of winter in a palatial 
vestibiiled train of sleeping-cars from the Atlantic 
to the Paeiiic, wdth all his meals served as w^eli as 
he could get them in London or Paris. He might 
get tied up for a day, but not for six months.’ The 
invitation is alluring, and the ‘writer tvould gladly 
accept it but for considerations of time and space. 
Meanwhile he tenders sincere apologies if he has, 
most imintentionally, W'Ounded Canadian suscepti- 
bilities by an insufliciently discriminating allusion 
to the greatly differing conditions of LHuadiau life. 
We on this side of the Atlantic are proud of 
Canada— as proud, perhaps, as the Canadians them- 
selves — and certainly nothing w'as farther from the 
present wuiter’s intention than to seem lacking in 
appreciation either of Canada as a country or of tlie 
wonderful x:>rogress of its people. 

A NOBLE BRIDGE. 

The immense bridge now being thrown across the 
St La-wreiice Eiver a few miles above Quebec will be 
in some respects the most remarkable in the -world. 
It -will have a single span of eighteen hundred 
feet clear between towers — ninety feet longer than 
the two equal cantilever spans of tlie P'orth Bridge. 
The depth of the river and the necessit}” for keep- 
ing this important w^ater^vay unobstructed made the 
construction of piers impracticable. The import- 
ance of the bridge will be gathered fixmi the fact 
that the river is at present unspanned until Montreal 
is reached, one hundred and sixty-five miles higher 
up, and below tlie city of Quebec tlie bridging of 
the river is impossible otving to its great wddtli. 
There are very important linevS of railway on either 
side of the river, wdiich will intercommunicate as 
soon as the bridge is complete. The structure 
consists of a giant cantilever on either shore sup- 
porting an immense central span at a height of one 
hundred and fifty feet clear above high-water mark. 
The total wddth 'will be seventy-five feet, providing 
space for two steam railroads, two trolley-roads, two 
highways, and two side- walks, which last are to 
be placed outside the trusses. The structure will be 
formed entirely of rolled steel girders, not a single 
casting being used anywhere upon it. 

A FLOATING EXHIBITION, 

A company has been formed in New York to 
equip ^ a steamship as a floating exhibition of 
American commerce to visit all the principal ports 
of the world. The idea is to fit up a steamer of 
about eight thousand tons with exhibition stands on 
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current motor-— 'after the style of a submerged wind- 
mill— liaa been x'^'^teuted in America. It may be 
driven by the steady current of a river or liy the 
alternating action of the tides, for its vanes are self- 
reversing. The device ax)pears to be ox^en to the 
objections already mentioned in connection with 
other sources of slow though powerful energy. 
Also from America comes particulars of a com- 
pensating shaft designed to convert unequal energy 
into a steady and useful force, and it is said that so 
irregular a power as that of the waves acting upon 
a float may be tranainitted to machinery in the 
form of steady and internutfcent motion. 

A. GOOD EXAMPDI!. 

The Rev. John Watson, South Yell Manse, 
Shotl and, desires to thank the imknowm sender of 
(JfmmleriB Jowmlj and to say that it is greatly 
ax^preciated. 

IRRIGATION. 

India has bonefjte-d by irrigation worlc, Avhile 
niiidi more remains to be done. Egypt depends 
almost entirely upon irrigation for its fruitfulness 
and xmosperity. The great dam at Assouan can 
hold back a thousand million tons of water. There 
is a proposal to utilise the waters of the Blue Nile 
and control irrigation of the Soudan, and to com- 
plete the irrigation of Egypt. There is much need 
of installations in some parts of South Africa ; at 
Weenan and Winterton, in Natal, there are irriga- 
tion settlements, the last having cost thirty-five 


thousaiid Some six hundred thousand 

pounds are being spent on the Roosevelt Irrigation 
Dam for Arizona. The Canadian Pacific Raihvay 
Company has a scheme for the irrigation of large 
tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Calgary. The 
irrigation works of the xilberta Railway and Irriga- 
tion Company have WTOught wonders in Alberta 
Xu’oviuce at Lethbridge and neighbourhood, seven 
hundred miles ^vest of Winnijicg. Thriving town- 
ships are springing iix). The company has brought 
a supply of water from the Mary River in two 
hundred miles of canals. From the main channel 
or branches water is carried in a clitcli to the highest 
point of the land to be irrigated, and from the 
end of the ditch it is admitted over the hafigable 
area by means of small channels cut by plough, 
lioe, or spade. What was prairie land, only used 
for grazing, is now raxndly becoming an area of 
intense cultivation. Thousands of acres of beet, 
for sugar, have yielded about Jive pK>iuids an acre. 
Australia, which suffers periodically from drought, 
has found the great benefit of artesian wells, of 
which Queensland has over live hundred, the 
deepest over five thousand feet ; New South Wales 
has under three hundred, the deepest four thousand 
feet ; and South Australia has forty. Tlie artesian 
Avater is mainly used for watering stock, and 
Xmrtly for irrigation puiposes. South Australia has 
tiourishing dateqJantations at Lakes Harry and 
Hergott of over three thousand palm-trees, yielding 
excellent fruit. The necessity for irrigation and 
its possibilities are alike endless in trox^ical climates. 
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ITTLE Senmas sat alone on the long 
Rock of the Lythe, fishing. 

The eucldies Ave re scarce, there was 
a heavy swell, and Rory Chisholm 
had taken away his best rod, leaving 
him ojie that Avas bent and tAvisted 
and not strong. If a lythe came, or even a big rock- 
perch — 

•And the little face puckered at the thought. 

It did not matter to Seumas that the sun Avas 
setting in a golden sjjlendour OA^er the purple hills 
of Oravaig, leaving a quivering blaze of glory on 
the restless waters, and turning the mists of the 
Long Island to a A^eii of rose. 

He did not heed, that the sky above Avas an arch 
of dream-like AVonder, lakes of a green indescribably 
. clear and bright, rolling masses, hills of cloiidland, 
■ purple, dove-colour, edged with fra- 
„ . And all along the west there stretched one belt 
of gold, dazzling, gleaming. 

Rij>ples of opal broke on the black rock, washing 
imheeding bare toes; behind, there was a stretch of 
hQl deep-brown with the peat, crimson where the 
firelit heather .grew, 

Far away was a> mist of soft blue , smoke where 


the redoubted cailleach (Gaelic for old AA’‘omaii) 
with Avhom Seumas lived Avas cooking her 
dinner. 

lie must go home uoaa^ ; the colour Avas fading 
from the sky and the tide Avas done. 

A little pattering figure, Aviih eyes full of a 
certain apprehension, he came to the dim dooiuvay, 
through which the smoke curled. A sharp voice 
greeted him. The loss of the rod and his Avant of 
fish did not improve matters, and it A\-as a very 
miseralde little creature that curled itself up on 
the bracken-heap, thinking, as it had thought 
twenty times daily for a hard year, how Avell it Avas 
before the mother and Callum Beag had died, when 
there AA^as porridge at night and a gentle voice to 
go to sleep upon. 

Next morning broke as mornings can break in 
those western lands. The clouds had sailed avA^ay 
in the night, and the first glimmer of daAAm crept 
up into a silver-blue sky, against Avhich the great 
hills stood like cut sapphires. 

Then came that first light of gold, warming the 
cold, clear beauty into something more of life, that 
the AAwld’s children might awake, with ' .their toil 
and sorrow and poor little apites and -angers, in a 
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less dreadful contrast than that stainless, sinless 
dawn. Not a breath of wind broke the reflections 
on the sleeping sea, There w^ere the hills, rose and 
gold where the dawn-light struck them, purple 
gloom in the deep corries ; there iras the sky. 

Little Seunias went down to the shore very 
hnngry, for the ca^7foac/l was not in the mood to 
give him his breakfast that morning, a thing which 
■occurred somewhat too often. 

However, Donald Gillies, off to lift his lobster- 
creels, was moved to produce a large piece of scone, 
in which Seiimas’s white teeth were shortly buried. 

He never went to school, the caiUeach having up 
to now evaded sending him there on account of 
his contributions of cuddies to the j)Ot. 

She understated his age with a bland, wrinkled 
face and blinking eyes that somehow com^eyed no 
other impression than that of truth to the mind 
of the inspector, most casual of men. So Seumas 
stayed, and sat on the rocks fishing, and walked on 
the hill herding the cow, and tasted the one rare 
joy of his life. 

Eound the bend of the hillside, by the wide 
amber-and-golden shore of C7imas Beag, there stood 
a house, long, low, white-haiied, with red chimney- 
pots peering through the trees. There lived the idol 
of Seumas’s heart, anti others. ‘ The Lordship,’ old 
and white haired, with kind, keen eyes; 
Leddy,’ old likewise, kind likewise, white-haired 
likewise ; and the idol — theirs also — the grandson. 

Seumas, for one, could never have described this 
personage. Too much splendour is apt to dazzle. 
Perhaps other eyes, strong with the light of noon- 
day, would have beheld only a tall ^’otiiig man, 
with a strong, .sunburnt face, and very clear and 
gentle eyes. 

A young man, like many others, fishing and 
shooting and walking, ]o\dng the free, fresh air and 
the swing of the sea, and caring not greatly for books. 

With, a simple people it takes little to please, and 
Lachlan MacGoll gave that little, 

Tlie keeper loved liim because be was the best 
shot in Scava. Tlie fishermen loved him because 
he knew no fear, and .steered better than any man 
in the five islands. The old and the poor and the 
little ones loved him because he was courteous and 
thoughtful and gentle as a woman. 

On this fine morning of which we write, Lachlan 
the well-beloved came down to the shore at the 
same moment as Seumas. 

‘ Well, little man, how are the cuddies ? ’ 

Seumas looked up with wide eyes. Mr Lachlan 
' had on the green homespun coat with those wonder- 
ful carved horn buttons, and liis Sunday kilt-~on 
■a Tuesday I 

‘I am going over in the white boat to Shnna, 
little Seumas, You maj^ come with me if the cadi- 
leach will let you. Away to ask herd 

And Seumas flew. The mdlleach wus feeding her 
hens, and scowled unpropitiously ; but w’hen she 
heard tlic errand ■ she gave a grumbling . consent. 
The lad would get his food for the day, and if any 


fish were caught while he was out with the gentle- 
man, he always brought some home. 

The soul of Seumas rejoiced within him as his 
bare feet pattered over the heather to the Elm 
Bawn, where Angus was making sail on the white 
boat. ■ 

Mr Lachlan knelt in the stern, fixing the rudder, 
his black head beaten by the fiapping sheet, which 
Seumas clutched and held. Lachlan looked at 
the little boy as he settled himself to the tiller, 
and his face, which was imnsually grave, grew 
rather sad. 

fPoor little chap>, how thin he is! I am afraid 
that old scamp starves him, though she was well 
paid for keeping him after Peggy’s death. There 
won’t be any one to see to him after I am gone. 

The poor little beggar is attached to me, and he 
woii’t 1)6 happy.’ Aloud : .‘ Seumas, I am going awayP 
The little boy started, and looked up into the 
speaker’s face as if he hardly understood. ‘Going 
away, little chap ; and very soon, too— to-morrowP 

Now Seumas turned away, and a little sniff came 
whicli went to Lachlan’s heart. Alone in the boat, 

— for Angus had been left behind — with one hand on 
the tiller and one keen eye on the sail, he pulled the 
crouching figure on to the seat beside him, put his 
arm round it, and sjmke rapid words of comforting, 
home-sounding Gaelic that, truth to tell, by no 
nieans arrested the siiiifs. 

‘ Soldiers must fight, little man, and the time for 
that is now. You will be pleased when you see Mr 
Lachlan coming back in glory, with Eory the piper 
playing pibrochs before him, and all the dogs in 
l>iiIoiie barking behind.’ 

This graphic picture drew forth a smile, and the 
sniffs ceased. 

Yery soon a long, green island appeared round 
the point, and Laddan tacked across to it, slipping 
down the sail in the placid waters of a little bay. 

On the rocks stood a girl, bareheaded and tweed- 
clad, wdth a bright, welcoming face, and a kind 
word for little Seumas. 

To Lachlan she said, ‘I saw the boat rounding 
the point, dear, and I was so pleased. I did not 
think you would be over to-day, as you said you 
bad some business at the farm.’ 

Mr Lachlan had landed, and Seunias witnessed a 
very warm greeting that left the rose-colour in 
‘Miss Morag’s’ face considerably brighter. 

‘Sennias,’ said the young man, turning, ‘will 
you run up to the house, laddie, and maybe lOrstie- . ; 
will give you a piece.’ ■/ ’ 

Away went Seumas, to spend a very happy day, , , ,\ 
helping John Coachman to catch the black pony ' 
in the park ; picking currants for Kirstie, who. was^L 'y ■ 
not particular as to the exact number deposited - 
in the basket; and, finally, playing a wild game 
of shinty with little Master Allan, Miss Morag’S\ ; 
brother. ' 

Only when the light in the west faded . was - . 

Seumas bidden to go down tp the ahote, where he '' ‘ ■ 
found 'Mr Lachlan and Mias ‘Morag, both grave . ; 
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enongli now, liolding each otlier’s liands very 
tightly, and looMng out to the still, golden waters, 
the far-off purple bills of Oravaig, and the great 
i^uiet of the evening sky. 

. Long after the boat had slipped away into the 
Bound — Mr Lachlan’s oars leaving golden rings and 
the keel a wake of fire— little Seumas looked back 
and saw the dark figure of Miss Morag standing 
motionless on the rocks. 

Mr Lachlan’s clear blue eyes looked very sad, and, 
with the instinct of a loving animal, Seumas crept 
np and put a tousled head against his knee. The 
strong, gentle hand that he loved stroked his hair. 
^ Lear little chap 1 ’ 

And next day it was all over the island that Mr 
Lachlan had been summoned away to the w<ar. 

The golden autumn was succeeded by a stormy 
winter. Great waves came sweeping in on the 
Camas ,• gulls screamed over the inist'dimmed hills ; 
there was rain, and cold, and terrible shrieking gales 
that shook the ‘ great house ’ and sent the Lordship 
out to look at the chimney-pots and the trees, and 
wish, for the ten liiiudredtli time that day, that 
^ the boy ^ was at home. Everything made him wish 
that, llie crofters quarrelled ; Donald Gillies’s red 
cow chased John Chisholm’s mother, producing war 
to the knife; and there was no kind, firm young 
master to explain and soothe. 

Angus the fishmnan found that the boat-house 
had been opened in his absence, and three of his 
beat lines were gone. ^ And indeed it \vass a ferry 
bad thing/ &c. The poor old Lordship groaned 
w'-earily. 

Others groaned and sighed also : Seumas, and a 
mil young girl standing in the wind and rain at 
the end of an avenue -wailing for the post-cart. 

With Seumas things went badly. The catlkach 
had ihenmatism ; her bones squeaked and rattled ; 
her teinj)er- But he could tell tales of that. 

One day the thrushes began to sing, and the 
Lordship, looking up at the sky, said, ‘My dear, 
there will be snow. Please God, the roads be not 
blocked.’ And Ma Leddy thought also of the mail- 
oart, and echoed his prayer. 

But they were blocked. The snow came down in 
large, soft, white flakes, coveidng tlie hill-land and 
lying deep on dead bracken and tangled heather. It 
fell swiftly on the great, sharp hills, whose crests 
rose against the sky, till they looked like ghosts, 

■ dim and terrible. 

All nigdrt it fell— strange thing for that mild, 
westexm Island—and when, next morning, Seumas 
.awoke there was a drift against the door of the 
' . ’ croft that took hia little arms two hours to dig 
; ' , through. Jam silent days ’went by, with black 
. y skies. and m inky sea, the white ghosts towering 
' ^ ' everywhere ; then a change came. The clouds swept 
, eastwards, the sun came out, and there -was a hard 
•frost, with a green arch of jewel above a sleeping 
\ , land/ But the roads were hard at last, and dangerous 
still, yet passable for one of the maihhorses, Dan 
o’ the Letters carrying the precious bag on his back. 


When they arrived Seumas was up at the house 
warming his toes by the kitchen fire. Dan brought 
in the treasure, and the Lordship opened it there 
and then, not able to wait till old Maggie should 
produce her silver tray and carry the letters iiito the 
drawing-room in state. As the heap poured out on 
the fioor, the old man bent and picked up a tight 
roll, tearing off a cover with trembling fingers. Ma 
Leddy had arrived by this time, and, regardless of 
the assembled household, all loving and all eager to 
hear, the crumpled pages of a wxek-old jS^cotoari 
were unfolded. There was a dead silence, a strange, 
stiffed exclamation— and the j>aper dropped. Little 
Seumas could never explain what came to him in 
that moment, Avhat strange thing rushed upon him 
and swept him out of the kitchen, down the steep 
path, and on to his face in a snowdrift, where he 
lay unheeded, that dreadful, stifled sobbing in his , 
ears, and the. Lordship’s stricken face before him. 
MTiat did it mean ? 

And when his question was answered Seumas did 
not understand. Neither did some one on the long 
green island ; neither did' two desolate old people in 
the liouse by Camas Beag ; neither did old nor poor 
nor little in Oravaig; All they knew was that a 
black cloud had come with the snow, and remained, 
and would remain. 

And far away, in a bai’ren, dusty land, a young 
soldier had fallen asleep with a smile on his face, 
because he found that though he could not go home 
to all the love that w'aited him in Oravaig, he vvas 
going, also home, to One who loved him better still. 
But Seumas did not know this. 

THE OLD SOHCt. 

0x13 weary clay I cluiuced to lift a book, 

And turned its pages over one by one, 

'When with a flash of pleasure, at a look, 

I saw a song which I heard long since sung. 

Its notes were soft, its melody supreme, 

Its patho.s lonely, and its passion clear. 

I stood aghast a.s if some pleasant dream 
Were passing on too rapidly for e’er. 

My eyes were opened now the years wore gone, 

The singer far a%vay in other clime ; 

But still the message in the twilight wan 
Sang in my memory its sweetest rliyme. 

I raised my hand and vowed within me then 

I ’d haste away across the farther shore ; 

And so I - wandered far o'er peak and ben, 

But yet I never found the singer more. 

Walteii Smyth. ■ 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DE LONGPRE 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


Qmnd Us. Frangais f ront virair d'hord 
JSfos mnrs de ccsur de qume^ 

Qnnnd j'Jmsteron leu tricolor^ 

J'n'iron jnis a la salm-^ 

^ la satiic, 

J’n’iran pus d la saine. 

Guernsey Fishers' Soho. 

May Freiicliies man our oaken walls 
And turn us French again, 

And may wa hoisfc the tricolor, 

If we ever forsake tlie seine— 

The seine, 

If we ever forsake the seine. 

May-day 1812 a smart brigantine 
lay moored to the quay at St Peter 
Port, Guernsey. There was no doubt 
about her quality; she was a priva- 
teer ; and no one thought the worse 
of her for that. Britain was at war 
with France, and the Channel Islands were making 
a good thing out of it. When patriotism and profit 
pull together everything goes pleasantly for every- 
body. No one has ever doubted tlie loyalty of the 
Channel Islanders. Their patriotism is an enthu- 
siasm. They are also a practical people. No 
people on the face of the earth, except the Scotch, 
have a surer eye for business. On this occasion 
their hardy seamanship showed them the way, 
and they took to privateering with a zeal in 
which duty and rapid fortune-making were nicely 
blended. 

Every kind of sea-going craft was furbished up 
and armed under letters of marque. Sloops, brigan- 
tines, and even small frigates were unkennelled 
from Guernsey and J ersey — licensed hounds of the 
Atlantic— and drew every channel and bay on the 
indented coast of Brittany for their quarry. They 
were as bold as dogs in their own yard, and would 
chase the French coasting-vessels right up under 
the guns of fortified towns, sometimes stealing a 
prize from beneath the indignant eyes of helpless 
shore-troops. There were few French l>attleships 
about. They were mostly cooped up by the British 
fleet behind their breakwaters in the great harbours. 
The English privateer had things pretty much his 
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flaunt above their granite 


own way ; and if he lost a few ships to the enemy, 
he usually recouped himself handsomely out of the 
hauls made by the remainder. 

That year 1812 %Yas a notable one. The British 
soldier had proved . his stubborn fighting fibre 
Ciudad Eodrigo and Badajoz ; and .though mews 
travelled too slowly for Guernsey to have heard of 
the victories, she could, not have been more: con- 
fident than she was that one Britisher could whip 
three Frenchmen out of hand, 
uncongenial to the islands in a tussle with France. 
The sturdy islanders are northerners by extraction 
and temperament. They speak an older tongue 
than that of their Norman cousins on the- main- 
land, and practise another form of religion. They 
dislike nothing more than the thought that the 
French flag should ever 
cliffs. 

Captain De Longpru was giving a farewell dinner 
on board. He was quite a young man, and he cut 
a pleasant figure. Short, square-shouldered, and 
strongly knit, he was horn for the sea ; one of those 
men who give you the impression of bigness till you 
come to count their inches. Captain De Longpre 
held himself well, not to say aggressively. It was 
impossible to snuff him out. He was well conscious 
of himself. He had a fine pair of legs, and he knew 
it ; his back was as straight and as strong as that 
of an ox, and he let his sailormen know that too. 
His vanity Avas immense, but it was of that child- , 
like quality which offends nobody, and tempts 
everybody to feed it by concessions. On the present 
festal occasion the captain*s front was set off by. 
a gorgeously embroidered waistcoat, with elaborate 
shirt frills ; while his back was fashionably attired 
in a high-necked coat of a delicate blue, wdth gilt 
buttons, and tails. . There was a long table on.deck 
beneath an extemporised marquee. On either aide 
of this table sat the ladies — mothers, sisters, sweet- 
hearts, and friends of the officers. Between each 
was a young gentleman in high coat, gilt buttona, 
and frBled shirt-front. At, the head ol the, table 
the sanguine face of the captain rose with a.- 
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cliallenging air out of tli-e white cravat which . 
closely swathed both chin and neck. Suddenly his 
blue eyes took a grip of liis guests and he rose to 
propose a toast, ‘ To the sweet lips that will greet our 
return r Then he stepx>ed up lightly on to the 
board, holding masterfully the glances of the bright 
eyes which fiaslied upon him, as the driver of a 
team gathers up all the ribbons in his hand. 

Holding a brimming glass of champagne in one 
hand, and lifting his scabbard clear of the table 
hamper with the other, he j3aced liis way daintily , 
with out-turned toes down the whole length of the 
table, gravely stooping and kissing the ladies to 
right and left as he went. This performed, the 
well-turned legs, dad in lilac smalls and white silk 
stockings, made their return backward, toe behind 
heel, without disturbing decanter or bowl ; and so, 
regaining his chair, he tossed off his wine with a 
bow to the laughing faces which rosily applauded 
the feat. 

There was no difEdence about Captain De Longpr4. 
He came of a race of French grandees, swaggerers 
all, but whose swagger was redeemed by their tena- 
city of piiriDose— linguenots and Camisards who 
had lost title and fortune in their long struggle for 
their faitln They all of them loved an audience, 
and never turned their backs upon a heroism. They 
were chased out of France at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and, settling in the Channel Islands 
and the south of England, added a fine Gallic strain 
to the more sober British stock. 

After dinner there was a dance ; then last good- 
byes, not wholly without tears ; and then night 
settled down ujjon the Julie, 

Somewhere from au open cluh-window on the 
quay came the rowdy refrain of a drinking-song : 

Ohaqne jour, le presnih' chos‘ que JfaiSj 
A ma bouteMV de go'og jc tms; 

JSt lc$ vaisins m’entend^nt climiU 

' Longimips demai lius d^Jun^; 

. Un jam grog! 

; ■ U7i Jais (£ grog I 

First tiling every morning I 
To my fiask of grog do fiy; 

And the neighbours hear me shout, 

Long before their breakfast out, 

A go of grog I 
A go of grog! 

^ Ho, ho I ■ said the captain to the mate, who walked 
the deck with Mm; ‘111 wager you won’t hear a 
sound from one of the. lazy beggars before we are off 
in the morning. See that all is ready for a start at 
sunrise, Hess Le Brun,’ 

" Le Brun, the ffrst-mate, was. a thick-set, middle- 
-aged man, with a shrewd, dogged face, long upper- 
; lip, and the obstinate chin of the Norman. He was 
shaved save for bristly side- whiskers, and his iron- 
gray hair -was tied back with a Mack ribbon into a 
.tail He gave his orders, the awning was rolled up, 
the deeks cleared, and with a fmal look round he 
disappeared down the hatchw^ay, leaving the quarter- 
deck to the captaim ' ; . ' - , 


That gentleman was in a pensive mood, and began 
to hum the refrain of the psalm : 

‘ En ceste mer navires vont errant. 

There go the ships, &g.' 

Then piously concluding the verse, ^ “ These wait all 
upon Thee”— Ay, ay,’ muttered the captain, ‘that’s 
true enough. We will not forget that. No, no.’ 
From which it will be properly concluded that these 
marauders had not the slightest twinge of conscience 
as to the righteousness of their trade. That they 
could be considered sea-robbers never once oc- 
curred to them. So, the w^atcli being set, Captain 
De Longpre went down to sleep the sleep of the 
just. 

With the first gray light of morning a couple of 
boats droj>ped from the quarter, and with much 
straining of blue-jersey ed hacks, towed the ship clear 
of the castle-rock into the tidew\ay. There her sails 
were at once caught and filled out by the brisk 
north-westerly breeze. 

There is no sweeter sight than the roadstead out- 
side St Peter Fort. The water is blue as sapphire 
and clear as a diainoiid. The granite rocks lie like 
red minsters upon a dream-sea. The islands seem 
to float like a fairy archipelago. The Julie alone 
seemed alive as she responded to her helm and 
swung round upon her course southward. 

The men worked with a will, and everything was 
made taut and shipshape as on a maii-o’-war. The 
only idle figure on board was a boy, a lanky youth 
with a pale face and large ears, who leaned against 
the rail, biting his lips sulkily and fixing his eyes 
on the coast. Him the captain took by surprise, 
clapping him on the back with a resounding slap, 
so that lie gasped and leaped to attention. 

‘Hallo, my cog de wliat cheer? Eli— - 

what? God Mess my soul, stiffen up, man ! That’s 
right. Never think of yesterday. You shall see 
some sport, I promise you; something to brag of 
when you get back, and make jfUt Jean go green 
with envyj 

The boy muttered something in reply, and stood 
rather sheepishly. His eyes had a furtive look 
and did not easily meet his questioner. Truth to 
say, Guernsey is not a specially safe place for a 
certain class of youth ; and so James Gautier had 
been packed off for this voyage by an anxious 
parent, who snatched at a chance to make a man 
of him. De Longpre, who would never disoblige 
a friend, took the cub with a shrug of resignation, 
and handed him over to Le Brim to be shaped 
into what might be. 

Le Brun was an old hand at such work, if not 
over delicate in his handling. Coming along at 
that moment, he whirled away the reluctant James 
and set him a job. ^Mort-di! ’f said he, ‘my captain, 
that cahotl will bring ns no luck. ITl have to try 
the rope’s-end before all’s done. GoderaheHne I % 
I shall, sure as fate,’ And with the worried look 
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of a responsible iislier, Le Bran burned after bis 
charge to see that be was at work. 

Every sail now tightened to the wind. The 
great boom of the mainsail creaked as the canvas 
bellied and strained. Blue seas flecked with foam 
chased up astern, and the brigantine scuttered 
before them, leaving a white turmoil in her 
wake. She went with a steady rush to meet her 
fate, and barely deigned to di|> her pretty nose in 
the hollows beneath her bow. The low rocks and 
sandy beaches of Harm and Jetliou ; caught the 
wann light of the morning, and the cliffs of Sark, 
six miles away, lay purple against the golden east. 
Farther away was the long line of Jersej’-, a misty 
strip above the windy sea. There was no hint 
of misfortune anywhere. Captain De Longprc 
threw out his chest and took a deep gulp of the 
salty air ; then he called Le Brim, and they went 
together over the shijys armament. The long gun 
amidships under its tarpaulin wUvS uncovered and 
overhauled. The brass carronades were run out 
and in. The armoury, with its racks of muskets 
and pUes of cutlasses, axes, and pikes, was com- 
paied with the written lists. Ammunition Wtis 
set hand.y. Nothing was overlooked, for they were 
now in the swim, and any moment might find them 
hotly engaged or running for their life. 

The plan of campaign was to stand on and off 
from the French coast, skirting the land till they 
passed or perhaps as far south as Belle 

Isle or La Eoclielie, They knew every fathom of 
these waters, every current and every subinei’ged 
rock. Not a bay or estuary on that indented shore 
but was as familiar to them as their own front 
garden. They were like an angler on his own 
favourite river, who knows every stone beneath 
which a trout may be expected to lie. 

Leaving Jersey on their port-beam, they steered 
south till they sighted the cliffs of the mainland, 
and then tacked westward. The roadsteads were 
empty. Not a sail showed. The coasting- craft 
were as shy as rabbits on the verge of a plantation. 
Nothing happened till they rounded Hshant and 
the dangerous rocks which thrust up their heads 
like sulleiL anarine monsters out of the cruel tide. 
Crossing the narrow entrancB to the bay of Porspaul, 
they stood on till Moleiie rose in sight. Here for 
the first time they saw their chance. 

Just rounding the edge of the islet, and showing 
her topsails above the low cliffs, came a brig. With 
the silence and expedition of long practice, the men 
fell into their places. Arms were served to all, 
the carronades were loaded, and two sailors stood 
handy to whip off the tarpaulin which disguised 
the, long gun and bring her into action at the 
first signal. 

Scarcely a word was spoken. The stubborn 
Guernsey man does not give tongue like his 
mercurial French cousin. , Gradually the brig 
beat out. against the wind and disclosed herself. 
Every one expected that she would check -and turn, 
and make a run ior it to Le Conguet, lying only 
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ten miles to the east ; but she made .no attempt to 
escape. 

Captain De Longpi'4 roared out a great laugh, and 
turned to Le Brim, who stood with a huge nautical 
teiescoi:)e clapped to his eye. 

‘ IWiat do you make of her. Mess Le Brun ? 

‘ Cdj/rey'^iny captain/ replied the mate, still search- 
ing her with his glass. 

‘Eh, wdiatr shouted the captain. ‘A ta.rtar i? 
And as empty as a p»^~shell, you may warrant. 
What 1 she is a Nantes boat ? And making for 
port] Well, then, she may be worth scpieezing. 
Anyhow, we shall have to fight. She carries more 
than we do. But we will gi^'e her a run first, and 
get clear of these rocks.’ So the brigantine went about 
and made for the 02 :}eu sea. The Frenehman left, 
no doubt as to his iutaiitions. He crowded on sail 
and folio ived. There was no doubt, either, that he 
had the legs of the Guernseyman. Presently there 
was a white burst from his bows, and a. ball came, 
skiinmiiig and hopping over the waves. It stopped 
short, but a few minutes more would bring the 
French long gun \vithin range. 

Captain De Longpre made no repty, and for halfr 
an-hour both vessels held on in silence. The wind 
had dropped considerably, and the brigantine’s great 
cutter-rigged mainsail gave her some slight advan- 
tage. She could now have held her own, but she 
allowed the brig to draw u]:) slowly closer and closer. 
Once a ball from the Frencliman fiew high tlirougli 
her rigging and carried away some light hamp)er; 
but still she made no sign. Another shot came on 
board and stove in a boat. The men began to 
fidget and looked expectantly for orders. But the 
captain did not seem to heed them. He was staring 
at the south-westerly liorizon, wdicre a curious haxe 
was gathering. The wind continued to drop. The 
air became chillier. A few whiffs of white vapour 
floated like ghosts over the sea, which had suddenly 
changed from blue to gray. 

Then all in a moment came the sharp command, 

‘ Stand by to bring her about ; ’ and the brigantine, 
curving like a yacht ui^on her course, swept past her 
enemy’s bows. The swift movement brought the 
two ships close together, and the Jidte got in her 
whole broadside, raking the brig from stem to stern. 
Then she curved again and rounded the other’s 
stern, pouring in her fire from every gun. So far 
her handier idg had helped her. 

But now the wind sighed itself out in a last 
expiring breath. It fell so suddenly and absolutely 
that the Juliets impetus barely carried her clear. 
The sails flapped heavily on both ships* - They 
drifted, side by side. ' 

A moment later and they were bumping their 
sides against each other. The Frenchman got in a 
broadside axrd threw out grapplingdrop. He .had- 
a full crew, almost double that of the and a 
boarding-party came tumbling over the bulwarks' 
wdth wild shouts. But Captain De Longpri Was 
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ready for them. He had had the two carroiiades 
dragged into the bows so as to enfilade the whole 
starboard side of his owe vessel, and as the boarders 
touched the deck they were swept away like dead 
leaves. Then the captain*s whistle sounded, and the 
men who had been crouching at the hatchways 
sprang up and fell furiously with their cutlasses 
upon those Avho still dropped from the Erench- 
nuurs deck. It was soon over. ; The fierce rush fol- 
lowing the murderous sweep of the caiTonades sent 
the few survivors clambering back like monkeys. 

The carronades w-ere quickly reloaded, and the 
men w'ere drawm back into shelter before the con- , 
fusion ■was over. The little brigantine had one 
advantage, which she knew how to use. She lay i 
lower in the water, and her guns pointed fair against 
the brig^s high side, while the Frenchman could not 
sufficiently depress his artillery at such close quar- 
ters as to bear upon her. Longpr4 made the most 
of this, and searched the other’s vitals with his balls. 

Meanwhile the light grew dimmer. The vapour 
wisps wiiicli had flitted past upon the falling wind 
cohered and hung in ragged veils, then in solid 
banks along the sea. , Streamers of mist twined 
themselves about the masts of the Iwo vessels, and 
gathered up the smoke of the guns, and hiy in dusky 
masses in the folds of the listless sails. Some sharp- 
shooters wiio had climbed into the Freu Chilian’s 
tops came hastily dowm again. Up there they could 
see nothing. It was soon not much clearer below. 
Men aimed at sounds and flred into black confusion. 
Presently tliey could not see one another’s bodies ; 
but still they fired, and the reek of the powder 
thickened the mirk of the fog. A boarding-party 
which had mustered at the bows of the brig to 
stoiiu the Jidie behind her carronades hesitated 
and peered, fearing the unknown. Then at some 
imperious command they launched themselves 
into the fume, and clung to whatever they could 
clutch. Some slipped back into the ghostly sea. 
and vanished, shouting. Others found a footing, 
and with eyes straining beneath their arched hands, 
tried to discover the direction in wdiich they ought 
to rush. 

Captain Do Longpre shouted for his men, hut 
could not tell how many mustered to his call. Nor 
could one tell friend from foe. At a touch man 
would seii^e man and throttle him, till j)erhaps he 
found his face pressed close to that of a struggling 
messmate. Then the French hoarders, led by some 
daring, spirit, began to feel their w^ay along the 
deck, and one of them slashed at a figure which rose 
up suddenly before him. There was a shriek and a 
counterstroke, and in a moment everybody w^as 
cutting and hacking madly on all sides of him. 
'Out of the mist waved dim arms brandishing 
> weapons and hewing wherever the fog seemed to 
' thicken into a human form. It was a fantasy of 
hysteric rage. Every man thought himself beset, 
and swung his weapon for his life. And a light 
wind came up in puffs-; and the two ships, locked 
; 'together, drifted along the steaming sea. 


Gaptain De Longpre had been caught by a swinge- 
ing blow from behind, which took him on the back 
of the head and shoulders, and pitched him head- 
long under the raised deck in the bow’s among a 
pile of ropes, s];>are sails, and such gear. For a few 
moments he lay half-stunned, and then found that 
he w'as grasping a sack wdiich seemed to liave some 
animal wdthiu it. He felt it move, and suspecting 
some foul iflay, punched the sack vigorously to 
discover wdiat it contained. After a hearty knock 
or two a wdiiiiing voice came forth : 

* Oh, monsieur, kind monsieur, spare me, monsieur ! 
Indeed, monsieur, I am only a poor boy 1 Kidnapped 
from home, monsieur. I never did France any 
harm ’ 

‘ Ball ! ^ cried the captain, giving the sack a kick. 
‘ Here ’s a pig in a poke for you ! Never did France 
any harm, says he I Ha, ha, ha 1 Do you think 
I’m a Frencliie? Come out of that, my lad ; come 
out, I say;’ and he shook the miserable James 
Gautier out of the sacking in w'hich he had enveloped 
himself. ‘Now, dowm you go below, and help to 
serve up po\vder and shot ; and if I hear of your 
shirking again, mort-di l ITl deal wdtli you myself 
when this little affair is finished.’ 

Even as he spoke twm figures in close embrace 
came spinning through the mist, fighting blindly 
like men under ■water, wdth heavy sobbing breath, 
and so plunged against the bulwark, •which, there 
weakened by a ball, gave wa}”, and both of them 
disappeared with a dull splash into the sea. Gautier 
tore himself from the captain’s grasp and dived 
head first, shrieking, among the lumber. 

It -was impossible to tell how the fight was going. 
Men felt about them with outetretclied fingers and 
the cutlass - point, and wdiat they touched they 
graxqfled wdth. But presently a gx'eat silence fell 
over all. No one dared fire lest he should anni- 
hilate his comrades.' It ivas a dreadful game of 
blind-man’s buff, in which all were blind men. At 
last even the sliufiiing of feet on the decks ceased, 
and each man became a dumb wrateh-toiver, wdth 
peering eyes and ears that peainfully listened for 
any hostile sound. 

Then De Longpre put a wdiistle to his Iqis and 
sounded it gently thrice with a certain graduation 
of pause between each note. It was a signal wdiich 
the crew were drilled to understand, and meant, 
‘ Leave wdiatever you are doing and gather about me.’ 
It w^as not the first time they had rallied round that 
note ; and as the signal was softly repeated at short 
intervals, they made for the sound, and one by one 
found the little group wdiich clustered in silence 
around their leader. Then the captain whispered 
his instructions. The idea was a bold one : nothing 
less than to board the French ship in a compact 
body, striking dowm each man as they encountered 
him, and relying upon the surprise for a compile te 
success. It seemed .perfectly feasible, since they 
would hold together, wdiile the others w^ould be 
unable to combine. A rope was stretched along 
the front rank to preserve the line, and with 
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tlie noiselessness of cats they crept into the hows, 
and clutching the stays of the brig, dropped like 
phantoms upon her deck. One of the men stmnhled 
against a crouching figure, and crammed the hilt of 
his cutlass between the Frenchmaids teeth before he 
could cry out. The movement had started well, and 
the Guernseymeii had already broadened out their 
front to the length of the guy-rope to make their 
sweeping advance, when a sudden violent shock sent 
them tumhling upon eacli other in disorder. 

In a moment all was uproar on both vessels. 


0. H I N E S E 

By Rev. E. J. Hardt, Author of J 
Jolm Chinaman 

HERE is a general resemblance between 
Chinese cities. In all that I have 
except Peking, the streets are 
1 wide enough to admit of two . 

sedan-chairs passing each other, and 
any one who likes makes the way 
even narrower. There ai’e on both sides of the 
.street fruit-stalls, temporary restaurants, and tables 
at which sit gamblers, fortune-tellers, and medicine- 
sellers, Old things that look as if they had never 
been new are spread out on matting for sale. You 
may liave to step over people covered with terrible 
sores, who have been dumped down in the street to 
die or to get cash from those who pass. There is 
a great noise of bargaining, for the lower class of 
China, men haggle for a caii/i at the top of their 
voices. Yet, with all the din and hurry, there 
seldom occurs an accident or an interruption of 
good nature. 

From time to time the traffic, which consists only 
of human beasts of burden, only of coolies carrying 
chairs and other loads, is impeded by a wedding or 
funeral procession, or by the shabby grand retinue 
of a fat mandarin. After tins, p)erhap>s, come a 
dozen or more blind people each resting his hands 
upon the shoulders of the one in front of him — 
literally the blind leading the blind. You will 
often see a jrocession in honour of an idol. The 
idol is carried in a gaudy chair, and is preceded 
and followed by banner and lantern bearers. A 
horrible sight, or rather smell, in Chinese towms is 
that of buckets of nigbt-soil which are carried away 
for manure. 

The streets are always wet from the spilling of 
water and urine from buckets carried to and fro. 
Tljey are generally paved with granite flags, but the 
pavement is irregular and in many places broken, 
and a careless step lands you ankle-deep in foul 
mud. The streets, too, are slippery with decayed 
animal and vegetable filtli. Dogs abound, and are 
nearly as dirty and have nearly as many sores as 
the beggars. There are shelters like dog-houses at 
the upright wooden bars which divide the different 
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it, indicate different trades. The brightly painted 
large paper lamps that hang over the shoi3s also 
add to the cheerful picturesqixeness of the streets 
of ■ Chinese cities. Only banks and pawnshoi)s are 
closed in front ; other shops are quite opeUj and 
you can look at articles being manufactured on the 
premises similar to those on sale. In the streets 
are peripatetic vendors and tradesmen of all kinds. 
There is the cook witli his portable kitchen, and tlie 
gardener with his basket of flowers and vegetables 
slung from his shoulders by a bamboo pole. One 
sees in the streets travelling blacksmiths, itine- 
rant porcelain -menders, ambulatory seal -cutters, 
migratory bankers, peregrinatory makers of sugar 
puppets. In the unhalting procession there comes 
a coolie with a tub of water at one end of bis pole 
and a chopping-block at tbe other. After a long 
chaffing palaver about the price, some one orders a 
pound and a 'half of carp. The seller nip)S a fish 
four or five pounds in weight out of his tub, puts 
it on the chopping-bloek, slices it tip by the back- 
bone, and leaves the remainder flapping upon the 
block. The author of Ohmmien at Home tells us 


that when on one occasion he remonstrated against 


such barbarity with a native Christian he yras thus 
answered, * I am a very tender-hearted man, sin 
I could not be a butcher and kill cattle; but a fish 
ittlers no cry’ 

Books, most of them of the ‘penny dreadful’ kind, 
or even more voluptuous, are spread oixt for sale at 
the street-side, and so are sheets of pawn- tickets. 

The Chinese have no objection to publicity. 
Iliey take their meals in the street. They wash 
their feet, sitting in front of their houses, in a 
basin of hot water. They get their teeth drawn 
amidst an admiring crowd by a dentist who has 
round his neck a ghastly string of fangs, testimo- 
nials of his skill. 

The names of the streets are such as these : the 
Street of Benevolence, the Street of Ten Thousand- 
- , fold Peace, the Street of a Thousand Beatitudes, 

^ the Street of One Thousand Grandsons, and so on. 
A particularly unfragrant street is called the Street 
of Refresh ing Breezes ! By a similar touch of per- 
haps luiconscious satire one of the noisiest streets 
in Peking is called the Street pf Perpetual Repose. 
At the entrance to most streets in Canton, as in 
oilier Chinese ' towns, there is a gateway, which is 
shut up at night by means of upright wooden posts, 
hly attention was called by a friend who knew tlie 
language to ihe name of the street which was put 
tip over one of these gateways. It was the Street 
. of , Increasing Virtue. I had myself remarked the 
iiicreased number of gambling-dens, fortune-tell- 
, ing ' establishments, and other rascalities which it 
contained. ; • 

Many of the streets are roofed, to keep them cool, 
with matting or with plates of 'thinned oyster-shell 
fastened together. 

AVords cannot' describe how Peking looks nnd 
smells upon a wet day, but we had ' during our stay 
ia the city this ,e:!£perienoe. The only cleaning or 







repairing that lias, as a rule, ever been done to the 
streets is to throw dirt and refuse into the middle 
from either side. In process of time two great 
dikes full of ink-black, stagnant water have been 
in this %vay formed. In one of these, if a person 
were jostled off the street, he might be drowned ; 
and probably Peking is unique in this, as in other 
things, that people have been drowned in her 
neglected streets. My friends would not venture 
out on this wet day, so I amused myself looking 
into shops and learning the customs of the people 
ill tlieir homes. When they saw that I was in- 
terested in them, and was making overtures of 
friendship, they would invite me to come in, show 
me tlieir things, and offer tea, cakes, a pipe, or 
a cigarette. Imagine a Chinaman’s reception were 
he to try and get into the houses of London people 
absolutely unknown to him by simple civility 1 I 
was followed by a crowd, but always by a good- 
natured crowd; and on one occasion they became so 
pleased with my smiling confidence in them that, 
taking me by the hands, they brought me into a 
mosque and showed me sacred books and other 
curious things. 

The great breadth of Peking’s chief thoroughfare 
is concealed by two lines of booths that have sprung 
lip in a kind of ditch that extends on either side. 
Behind these booths fantastic , poles, gilded sign- 
boards, carved woodwork, waving streamers, and 
lanterns prevent passers-by fronr ignoring the sli ops. 
In this broad way may be seen literaU noddhig 
behind saucer-like spectacles in screened sedan- 
chairs ; boys perched on the tails of diminutive 
donkeys or bestriding shaggy ponies bitted with 
a cruel arrangement of wire; ramshackle wagons 
drawn by mixed teams of mules, asses, and oxen 
yoked together by entangled rope-traces. There 
are iieople from Thibet, Manchuria, and Mongolia ; 
those from this last place frequently in charge of 
strings of camels far finer than I have ever seen 
elsewhere. A man sits on every sixth animal, ami 
drives them. 

At every street corner there is something that 
calls together crowds. They are now gazing at a 
man who swallows a large ball and a sword, and 
who puts wooden skewers up his nostrils and into 
his eyes* A snake-charmer charms street -arabs 
as “well as snakes. The story-teller seems to be 
much appreciated, judging from the number of 
open-mouthed listeners he has. Acrobats perform 
feats, and musicians tweak a single-stringed guitar. 
Gambling proclivities are pandered to by a sports- 
man who backs against all comers a ■well-nourished 
ffghtiiig cricket. People who possess only one pair 
of shoes get them mended while they wait by 
cobblers sitting at street corners. 

Pedla1?s call attention with rattles and curious ■ 
cries to the carved jade snuff-boxes and other curios 
which they have, spread upon the ground. Those 
who would keep their heads cool amid all this ex- 
citement have them shaved by a ■wandering barber. 
He uses no soap, and his apparatus is very simple : 
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A STORMY M 0 R N I R a 

By Lady Napier of Magckla. 


OHAPTEE XX, 


[jUNTING weatlier liacl apparently come 
to stay. Deiiglitf ul days, soft and 
gray, the fences quite bare of leaves, 
uncompromising and black ; tlie 
ground elastic under the horses’ 
hoofs, neither too soft nor too hard ; 
and the horrid March days, witli blinding sun, and 
hail-showers, and piercing winds from the north- 
cast, as yet far distant. Blissful days for many. 

‘ It is worth a guinea a minute/ said young Hmnond, 
capering to covert on a smart little hack with a 
hogged mane and the shortest tail ever seen, and 
smoking a cigar the size of a small umbrella. 

‘Too loveljV said Betty, on a fine young hunter 
of her rincie’s. She rode so well and with such 
consideration and nerve that Lord Forsyth was only 
too delighted to mount her. As he said, any horse 
was the better for a day with her on its back ; an 
opinion in which Mr Leather fully concurred. 

‘ Quite tlie horse-breaker,’ said the Miss Pegrams 
spitefully to each other. They had declined further 
experiences with the ‘ crocks,’ and contented them- 
selves with displaying a series of smart hats in the 
carriage, 

‘I can tell you one thing/ said Lord Harle- 
stone, who came riding up, ‘and that is tliat if 
this open weather goes on much longer some of us 
will have to hunt on our ten toes. Two of my 
horses won’t come out for another fortnight. The 
scent has been so wonderful, they got such grucl- 
lings.’ 

‘ We shall have to fall back on the Miss Pegrams’ 
crocks,’ laughed Betty. 

How she loved it, and how strangely happy she 
was with a new feeling at her heart, a softer iiglit in 


her eye I It was a joy to wake up in the morning. 
Why, she never asked herself. Harlestone was 
always at Imr elbow. Curiously enough, no one 
had as yet remarked it, except perhaps Mrs 
Williams ; but she was occupied with her own 
affairs at that period, and titey were sufficiently 
complicated to require most of her attention. 

Somehow Betty was looked on as a child. She 
had certainly been presented at Court ; but she had 
been out very little, and kne-w few people and was 
known of fe^v. Then she was so much witli her 
uncle, hunting, walking, and pottering, as lie called 
it. She was so quiet and retiring in the house that 
she was almost overlooked among the rather noisy 
set of people wdio frequented Brayborough. 

Some wmman \YOuld occasionally remark, ‘ Good- 
ness ! how wonderfully pretty that gild is 1 ’ hut 
most of the men were already appropriated and held 
in silken bands that would shortly spell bondage, 
and the remainder were hunting-men, who hunted 
six days in the week, and would gladly have hunted 
seven had it been possible, and -who went to sleep in 
arm-chairs after dinner. ‘ No use to any one/ as 
one fair lady spitefully remarked, looking down' on 
a sleeping form wrapped in the embraces of the 
most comfortable chair in the room, riding , the run , 
in dreams. ' 

The Miss Pegrams after the episode on the' ice '* 
were almost nauseatingly civil — hanging round her, . 
admiring her clothes, asking if they might hot call ' ’ ' 
each other by their ‘first names/ as our friends •' 
across the herring-pond term it.; hut Betty was not 
easily mollified, and kept out of their way as much , , 
as w’-as consistent with civility. Like all, bullies, 
they were cowards. ‘Collar them, and they mil. . 


two sets of boxes or drawers, one containing dra'wers 
for cash and razors, and a seat for the person to be 
shaved; the other a stand that encloses a pan of 
lighted charcoal for heating 'water. 

The large amount of wood in Chinese houses and 
the carelessness of their inmates cause fires to be 
very common. Not seldom they are kindled by 
those 'who wish to rob during the confusion. Every 
fire that destroys ten houses must be reported at 
Peking. If eighty houses are burned the head official 
in the city is degraded one step. If they cannot 
secure immunity by bribery, the people through 
v.’liose carelessness: the fire originated have to stand 
for a certain time in tlie street wearing the wooden 
collar called th^ cmgue. This explains the fuss there 
was at Woochow when, during our stay, two houses 
burst into flames. Immediately people began beating 
upon cans, drums, trays, cymbals, or blowing upon a 
bugle or large shell. Soldiers belonging to different 


corps ran. to the scene to prevent every one except 
themselves from plundering. Some carried spears, 
gingails, and bliiiiderbusses ; others revolvers and 
rifles, in the use of which they “were probably very 
inexpert. A military mandapiii follo'vved on a very 
small pony at a more dignified pace. He knew that 
if the fire caused a riot, and the riot led to a 
rebellion, which in many provinces is always on 
the point of breaking out, he, like the Ephesian 
town-clerk (Acts, xix. 40), was in danger of being 
called in question for the day’s uproar. Then the 
fire-brigade appeared ; and they were a cimoiis sight, 
with their gaudy banners and their hand-pumps. 
They had no ‘water-dragons that save from fire/ 
as the Chinese call the fire-engines at Hong-kong. 
The Woochow folk who could assist in no other 'way 
endeavoured to frighten the fire-demon by discharg- 
ing v^olleys of fire-crackers. Truly a lioiueopathic 
reined}^ ! 


CHINESE CITIES. 
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cave ill,’ as some one remarked of other members of 
their familj. 

I like to think of Betty during those happy days, 
for days were coming to her that were very far away 
from happiness. 

She was out hunting one afternoon, riding from 
covert to covert, Harlestone as usual by her side, 
when a horse’s head was pushed in between them, 
and a well-known voice was heard as the rider 
obtruded himself with a ‘Beg pardon,’ and a touch 
of his hunting-crop to his hat to Lord Harlestone. 

‘ Miss PitzliUgh and I are old friends.— How do you 
do, Miss Fit^hugh?’ and Geoffrey Erie appeared 
once more on the scene. 

Lord Haiiestoiie looked freezingly at him, and 
moved aside. 

‘Saw Jack the other day in town. Goin’ the 
pace, I can tell you/ said the man, with a coarse 
laugh, to Betty. ‘ I say, that’s a nice nag of yours ; 
one of “ Hunky V’ ^ suppose. show us alia 

clean pair of heels on him, by gum ! ’ 

Pislike and loathing swept over the girl, and she 
responded %'’ery distantly. She saw that he had 
deteriorated even in speech, and she instinctively 
felt that there was something wrong about him, and 
that he would not have dared to use that vulgar 
and familiar tone to her at Dunscaith, 

So this was the plan that Erie had evolved for the 
purpose of seeing Betty again. After much thought 
he. had managed to get together a ‘hunting kit,’ 
as he called it : a red coat with the collar of a hunt 
he had never belonged to and was never likely to 
belong to, smart boots and breeches, and so forth. 
With his hat set a little on one side, he felt he had 
turned himself out quite to his own satisfaction. 
He borrowed a horse belonging to a weak-minded 
friend, which was standing at some livery stables at 
a little town not far from Bray borough, and he had 
not forgotten to borrow and fill a very long hunting- 
liask. To his rage and disgust, he found the horse 
was a brute and a cur, and that even with his 
riding nothing could be made of him should hounds 
run. And lum they did. 

. ‘This is your best way, Miss Fifczhngh,’ said Lord 
Harlestone a little coldly, pointing to a rather nasty 
doirhle with a ditch on the taking-off side just ahead 
of them. With intense relief Betty put her mare at 
at-— an Irish mare that did it in two like a clever cat 
Erie’s horse absolutely refused to face it, and they 
. left him, cursing loudly, on the other side. He had 
a good eye for hounds and country, however, so did 
not despair, and came up with them again late in 
the afternoon. 

- He did not see Betty. Lord Harlestone’s horse 
had cast a shoe, and he had ridden to a blacksmith’s 
, shop -to have it put on ,* and Betty had decided to 
ride slovvlji' .home alone, as further sport seemed 
umlikely that afternoon, two coverts having been 
drawn blank, 

She was terribly disturbed. The sight of Erie 
again, and his manner to her, and the horrible 
remark about Jack, took all the pleasure out of her 


day. Constant companionship with a man like 
Harlestone, high-bred and refined, wdiose thoughts 
and ideas were in such perfect accord with her own, 
showed up Erie in most repulsive colours. 

‘Surely he could not have been like that at 
Dunseaith,’ she thought. ‘We could none of us 
have stood him. “Hunky,” indeed ! How horrible 
and vulgar and familiar he was, and swearing, too, 
so shockingly at that fence I What can lie have 
meant about Jack ?’ 

She I'ode on, sick at heart, and at the cross-roads 
there was Erie trying to read the names on the 
sign-post. The long fiask had done its work. 

‘ Oh, here you are, Miss Fitzhugli ! Hot got 
much to say to an old friend, eh?’ as she prepared 
to move on. ‘ Any message for Jack ? I shall see 
him at the “ Empire ” to-night, I don’t doubt. Ha, 
ha I Boys will be boys, you know. Going? Won’t 
you shake hands? I don’t suppose we shall meet 
again. I am going out to America as soon as I can 
get off, and shall try my luck at Klondike some 
time? 

She put out her little hand, and he held it as in 
a vice, bending forward to gaze in her face with 
hungry eyes. At this moment the sharp trot of a 
horse was heard, and Ijord Harlestone passed them, 
raising liis hat formally to Betty. He saw the man 
holding her hand, and a great flood of auger sweep- 
ing over him showed him clearly the nature of bis 
own feelings towards her. 

‘How can she?’ he thought. ‘Such an unspeak- 
able bounder, and she so high-bred and particular 
that she would not look at young Ham ond when he 
asked that vulgar riddle before her the other day. 
I saw her face of disgust.’ Aiid he rode on, a heavy 
frown on his brow and with a pain he had never 
felt before wringing his heart, 

‘Let go my hand, Mr Erie,’ said Betty, coldest, 
bitterest anger in her voice and despair at her 
heart, for she had seen Lord HarleBtone’s face as 
he rode by, and knew that he had seen. 

‘What must he think?’ she said to herself ; and 
then she knew that what he thought meant all the 
world to her, and that she loved him with all her 
being, 

Erie flung away her hand with an oath. 

‘ Go 1 ’ he said, ‘ Go to your fine lovers, and 
remember that none will ever love you as I have. 
Oiirse you 1 Curse all women ! ’ and he turned 
his horse’s head and rode away into the gathering 
gloom. 


■: CHAPTBB X5I. 

URIOUS taste your little friend Miss 
Fitzhugh seems to have,’ drawled Mrs 
Williams to Lord Harlestone that 
evening over her cup of tea, having 
with some difficulty contrived to pin him in her 
corner. ‘ Did you ever see such a bounder as that 
man who came up to her at Holt’s covert? I am 
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told she is engaged to him, and that he was up at 
that place of theirs in Scotland all the autumn, 
and that they are waiting until she comes of age 
to marry.’ 

^Really!’ said Lord Harlestone imiiiterestedly. 
He could have slain the woman then and there 
witli pleasure, and felt sure that she was not speak- 
ing the truth. Nevertheless, a cold chill of doubt 
crept over him. ‘After all, I am nearly double the 
child’s age,’ he thought,- ‘and girls take such odd 
fancies sometimes, perfectly unaccountable to every 
one ; and often you find the nicer the girl the odder 
the fancy. She may have been looking on me all 
this time simply as her father’s friend, and I have 
made a ghastly mistake in allowing myself to care 
for her as I shall never care for woman again. I 
never believe a word, though, that Mrs Williams 
says. I shall just ask Forsyth.’ 

Harlestone’s was an unusual character. Intensely 
proud, and at the same time diffident, he had never 
felt in the least degree disposed to propose to any 
one, and few women attracted him. Hot-tempered, 
he might easily be blinded by passion ; and when he 
did love, the woman he loved would be placed on such 
a pinnacle that any fall from it would be fatal. 

Betty did not appear at tea-time, and came down 
to dinner looking pale and tired, 

Harlestone avoided her all the evening, and 
slipped off early to the smoking-room. He sat there 
smoking and staring gloomily into the fire. 

‘ How white and sad the child looked ! ’ lie thought. 

‘ Is it possible she can care for that cad ? I wish I 
could get hold of Forsyth.’ 

Lord Forsyth came in. 

‘Who was that fellow, Baddy, who seemed to 
know your niece so well, who shoved himself along- 
side of her at Holt’s covert F said Harlestone. 

‘ He is a fellow called Erie,’ answered his lord- 
ship. ‘That young ass Jack picked him up at some 
race meeting. It appears Erie was staying at a 
house in the neighbourhood of the boy’s crammer’s, 
and he got hold of Jack, buttered him up, I suppose 
-—the boy is as vain as a peacock — and got himself 
asked up to shoot at Diiiiseaith. Jack got rather 
sick of him, I believe, and had to take him south, 
as he could not get rid of him otherwise.’ 

Harlestone groaned in spirit. All the possibilities 
of the case I’ose before him, converted by his own 
fears into certainties. He loved Betty. He did not 
attempt to disguise that fact from himself. The scales 
had fallen from his eyes when he had beheld the 
scene at the cross-roads, the figure of the man and 
girl outlined sharply against the evening sky. He 
had seen him clasping her hand and the eager way 
in whicli he was bending forward to gaze in her 
face, and it was enough. 

‘ I shall hunt, this month,’ he muttered to himself 
as he knocked the ashes out of his last pipe on the 
bars of the grate, ‘and then I shall send the horses 
up to Tattersall’s and go and get ready for the 
Pamirs. I shall keep out of the child’s way as 
much as possible, for I can’t trust myself J 


With a stretch of weariness ami a shake of his 
great shoulders, he marched up to his room to bed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


jETTY was miserable. The joy seemed 
to have gone out of her life. She 
was wretchedly anxious, too, about lier 
brother. Erie’s foul insinuations haunted 
her day and night, and she pictured Jack in vague 
and terrible surroundings, which she felt must be 
all that was wicked and bad. He sometimes wrote 
to her short, affectionate scrawls, full of chaff, but 
telling her nothing about himself or his doings. 

Then young Hamond had taken to ‘buzzing’ 
round her, as she called it to herself, boring her un- 
speakably, always seeming to be near her in the 
hunting-field and in the house. In his own elegant 
phraseology, he was quite ‘off’ Mrs Williams, Per- 
haps her day on Cherry had brought about that 
mysterious result, and he thought Miss Fitzhiigh 
‘simply a ripper.’ 

Betty could have sobbed with misery and with 
loneliness. Lord Harlestone seldom spoke to her 
excepting as politeness required. The huge floating 
parties at Brayboroiigb, if one may use the expres- 
sion, made tlie change easy and unremarkable. If 
there were any out-of-door diversions, walks, and so 
on planned by Lord Forsyth on off-days, Harlestone 
generally excused himself on the plea of having 
budgets of letters requiring atteiitioii, and arrange- 
ments to write about comiec ted with his propovsed 
two years’ trip to the Pamirs. His one object 
seemed to be to keep out of her way. Once lie came 
up with her on her way home from hunting, and 
her heart seemed to leap into her throat ; but others 
rode up and joined them, and the changed state of 
things between them appeared to be unalterable. 

It is impossible to describe how the girl missed 
him. His companionsb ip had become so much to 
her; he was so pleasant and clever, he had seen so 
much, and then he %vas so gentle and kind. He 
had insensibly glided into her life, and she had 
hardly a thought apart from him. 

‘ How good he was to J ohnnie when he got. 
caught in that horrid trap and I thought his foot 
was cut offV tliouglit Betty, with tears in her ej^es; 

‘ and how fond J ohiiiii e was of him I He took to 
him at once, a thing Johnnie never does. He must 
have thought little of me indeed, seeing Mr Erie ' 
holding my hand like that. Howl wish I might 
go home to Dimscaith i’ 

She was, however, not to go home to Dunseaith - 
then. It was impossible she should leave Bray- 
borough. There was the Wilton Hunt ball coming 
on, and possibly a dance in the house, could Lord 
Forsyth be induced to face the horrors of such a 
domestic upsetting. And, above all, Lord Forsyth 
would be both hurt and offended at her leaving 
just then. ' , , . 
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A VERITABLE ^ M A G N IT M OPUS.’ 

By W. B. liOBERTSON. 


tliat have not seen the one 
ml and seven tli issue of the 
Office London Birectoiij can, of 
e, have no idea of its magni- 
For their benefit, then, let 
plainly stated in matter-of-fact 
terms that the volume weighs thirteen and a quarter 
pounds and is seven inches thick. The superficies of 
its pages-— -which, excluding advertisements, nuuiher 
live thousand— is ten and a half inches by seven 
inches. Of books of serious import it is often said 
that they are not to be taken np lightly. This is 
more literally true of the tome before us than of 
any other book we wot of ; yet it may be safely 
asserted that no book is more frequently taken np 
or consulted. Before proceeding to dip into these 
five thousand closely printed pages, which on a 
rough estimate seem to contain about a. couple of 
million entries^ we shall refer to one or two points 
in the development of this monster. 

It made its modest bow to the public as The New 
Anmial Direotori} for the Year 1800, and was printed 
on a page a little less than half the size of this 
JmrnaL There were two hundred and ninety-two 
of these pages, giving simply the names of from 
eleven thousand to twelve thousand people and 
their addresses, with a list of bankers and some 
postal and shipping iiifonnation. The volume was 
handy enough, and no doubt useful enough for those 
days. It was published under the patronage of the 
Postmaster-General and by a Post-Office department 
now long estinet, nnder wdiich the old letter-carriers 
collected and arranged tlte entries. In 1836 Mr 
F. F. Kelly was appointed to this department, which 
soon afterwards succumbed to an attack in the 
House of Commons by the Hon. Thomas Duucomhe, 
the then well-known Eadical member for Finsbury. 
This led to the publication being withdrawn from 
the Post-Office and the old letter-carriers being 
superseded by special agents fur tlie collection of the 
necessary inf onnation. Mr Kelly retained command, 
and in this ^vay became the founder of the business 
now known as Kelly’s Directories, Limited. 

. i&teanwdule, it is interesting to note, to the rather 
scanty information the Directory gave regarding 
London was added for the first time a list of London 
newspapers. Tliese comprised nine morning dailies 
. and five evening dailies, of which there still stu'vive 
the Tmics, Morning Post,. Morning Advertiser, Piihlic 
Ledger, and Gloh, In the list were also ten Sunday 
...papers, of which the best-known survivor is the 
''OhmrmrA Under ^London daily morning papers’ 
we find thirty -one entries in this year’s issue, and 
under ‘ London daily evening papers ’ fifteen entries. 
; Weekly and other periodical journals are now 
legion. In 1840, in addition to the alphabetical list 
'of residents, the book gave an alphabetical list of 


streets wdtli the residents repeated under them, and 
an alphabetical list of trades with those engaged in 
tlieiii. The number of its pages now increased to 
eight hundred and twenty, the page itself becoming 
larger. In 1843 it came out with its first map 
of London— a rather crude affiiir wlien compared 
with the detailed and highly finished map we 
are all— visitors to London as ^vell as Londoners 
themselves— -so familiar with and so mncli in- 
debted to. Anotlier important step lias lately 
been taken^ — ^namely, the addition of the London 
county suburbs. The county of London covers an 
area of one hundred and twenty-one square miles 
the territory dealt with in previous issues covered 
only about sixty square miles. The enlarged area 
taken under its wfing has added two pounds one 
ounce to the weight of the book, and over eleven 
hundred to the number of its jiages. It must not 
be supposed that the compilers are proud of the 
dimensions of their book ; on tbe contrary, iliey are 
continually battling to keep them down by the 
exclusion of superfluous entries, the adoption of 
smaller type, the u.se of finer paper, and a resort to 
contractions so far as is compatible with intelligi- 
bility. Still the ponderous tome grow’s, and still it 
must grow with the growth of London. 

The main sections of the book are the streets, 
commercial, and trade sections, comprising in the 
main portion of the book six hundred and eighty- 
seven, nine lumdred and twenty-five, and eight 
liiuidred and forty-four pages respectively, and in 
the suburban portion tliree hundred and sixty-six, 
two hundred and thirty-one, and two hundred and 
ten pages. Naturally, the commercial and trades 
sections are highest in and immediately around the 
City and lowest in the suburbs. Looking through 
the streets section, we miss Tweezers Alley, which 
lies at the back of W, .H. Smith & Sons’ iStrand 
premises, and is mainly devoted to stabling. 
Curiously enough, too, there seems to be no 
Carpenter Street, though those responsible must 
have been driven hard fur names, seeing they have 
given us t-wenty-three High Streets, fourteen King 
Streets, thirteen Charles Streets, twelve James, 
twelve Church, eleven George, and ten John Btrects. 
Their thoughts woixld appear to have run more- 
in the direction of food, than of crafts, as witness 
Pickle Herring Street, Ham Yard, Sugar-loaf 
Walk, Mulberry Place, Honey Lane, Pepper' Street, 
Salmon Lane, Bacon Street, Bread Street, Goose- 
Yard, Cherry Garden, Poultry, Cow Lane, Lamb’e 
Passage, Milk Street, Beer Lane, Fish Street,. 
Pudding Lane, and so on. Perhaps it was this same 
disposition to look on the best side of tilings that 
led them to name the approach to Shoreditch wo.rk-* 
house Paradise Eow. A Paradise S.treet in Eother- 
hithe seems so fai’ to belie its name as to need a 
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police-station in it, and another in Marylebone is 
bisected by Grotto Passage and Paradise Place. 
Eden is represented by a Grove and a Street, the 
Grove being intersected by Hope Street and the 
Street commencing with a pawnsboj). Adam and 
Eve are present in the shape of a Ctmrt and a Yard 
in which is a smithy. They are stronger in the 
trades section— six fiilly licensed public -honses 
bearing their conjoint names. Trangnil Yale should 
be a desirable place of abode. It is far, howex^er, 
from the centre— namely, at Blackheath— and con- 
tains an infants^ school. There are three Trafalgar 
S(xnares in addition to the one that is known all 
over the world. One of these in Fulham appears to 
have only two sides, and is mainly occupied by 
peojyle who let apartments ; another in Camberwell 
has only one of its inhabitants entered in the 
Directory, as has also the third, which is in Step- 
ney. No one seems as yet to have had the audacity 
to annex the names of Pall Mall or Piccadilly. 

In these street names the numbers favoured are 
three and seven — thus, Three Colts Street and Lane, 
Three Herring Court, Three Cranes Lane, Three 
Crown Square, Three Mills Lane, Three Nun Court, 
Three Oak Lane, and Three Tuns Passage j there are 
also Triangles, Trident Street, and several Trinitj^s. 
As to seven, we have Seven Dials, Seven Sisters, 
Seven Star Alley, and Seven Step Alley. Other 
figures occur in Nine Elms, Five Bells Wharf, Half- 
moon Lane, First Avenue (Paddington), First Street 
(Chelsea), and One Tree Hill (Peckham), which, being 
uninhabited except by open-air orators and their 
followers on Sundays, is not given in Kelly. One 
suggests nothing, and there is a Nil Street, inline- 
d lately followed by Nile Street, famous for its ^ guns.’ 
These streets are in Hoxton, and the ‘'gims of the 
Nile,’ which is a market street, were a set of thieves 
of both sexes — burglars, pickpockets, warehouse- 
robbers, van-stealers, shojilifters, and such like. 
The prcvSeiit King, Avhen Prince of Wales, vicsited 
Nile, vStreet to lay the foundation-stone of some 
workmen’s dwellings. The women inhabitants, to 
slioW' their loyalty, hung articles of wearing apparel 
across the streets by way of relieving their mean 
and dull appearance. One brazen daughter of Eve, 
bolder than the rest, disjilayed a garment of under- 
wear that shall be nameless, and afterwards declaimed 
that as the Prince passed under it he broadly smiled. 
Sliepberdess W^alk is the pastoral name of the dingy 
street that runs past the west end of the Nile. 

Reverting to the duplication of names, we note there 
are two Lombard Streets besides the great banking 
centre — one on the south side of Fleet Street, where 
Punch is printed, and the other in Stepney, .seem- 
ingly devoted chiefiy to embroidery and the drying 
of herrings. There are also seven London Streets, 
besides a London Road, Place, Mews, Lane, Fields, 
and Wall. Tliere are also sixty-six Great Streets, 
Roads, Alleys, and eighty-six Little, which says 
something for the modesty at any rate, even if it 
reflects on the inventiveness, of earlier generations. 

In the commercial section of the Directory ’we 


have the names of something like one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand people and firms arranged 
alphabetically, with their postal and telegrapliic ad- 
dresses and telei>hoiie numbers, and forty-six thou- 
sand more in the .suburban portion, with similar 
information about them. One naturally looks to 
the Smiths to see how they bulk. They occupy 
eighteen columns, and the number to the column is 
about a hundred. Strange to say, they are run 
close, not by the Joneses or the Browns or the 
Robinsons, but by the Macs, who, from Macadam 
to M^William, occujpy fifteen columns. Jones and 
Brown are a long way behind, with only nine 
columns each, and Robinson shows onl^^ a beggarly 
four columns. Y^liat is it in the virile Smith that 
makes him outnumber all others? Perhaps it is 
due to a lack of originality or individuality, and to 
that teiidencj^ we have of following the crowd. All 
the chances, for instance, in the case of a waif 
needing a name are in favour of its being called 
Smith ; and any one seeking to clmnge his name to 
conceal his identity cannot do better than bury 
himself in the greatest crowd. 

These, however, are mere surmises, and must be 
treated as such, for we note some of the mighty dead 
calling on us to lift them out of the obscurity they 
have fallen into in these degenerate days. Here, for 
instance, is the sublime Plato running a dining-room ; 
Livy the historian of Hannibal lets apartments, 
while Hannibal himself lias become a Mincing Lane 
merchant ; Homer the blind old bard of Scio’s Isle 
keeps a ^pubj’ and Julius Cm.sar a chemist’s shop; 
Noah and Jahii Banyan are now greengrocers ; 
Crusoe has dropped tlie Robinson and become a 
merchant, while his man Friday is a butcher ; 
Oliver Twist, too, is here as a bootrnfdvei*. In such 
matter-of-fact ways does romance usually end. 

We notice that Mr Tijqfle keeps the Noah’s Aide 
public-house, and that Mrs Diggins lets ‘ dig.s ; ’ and 
so do Mrs Thunder and Mrs Barks and Mrs Tongue- 
and Mrs Chat(t)er. It is astonishing how many of 
our names are derived from the human anatomy. 
There is, for instance, Hand —one of whom, by 
the way, is a bootmaker — Head, Body, Toe, Leg, 
Shoulders, Knee, Kiicebone, Bottom, Neck, Hair^ 
Eye, Tooth, Lix)p, Cheek, Bone, Chinn. Then from 
the animal world we Lave Hog, Heron, Herring, 
Fish, Gill, Roach, Pike, Elephant, Bird, Swan„ 
Starling, Grow, Babbitts, Fox, Liniiett, Canary, 
Biigg, Hawk, Finch, Bee, Nightingale, Moth, Lion,. 
Pidgeon, Rook, Raven, 'Wren, Sparrow, Lark. Then 
from the vegetable world, Apple, Fio'wer, Spink, 
Daflbclil, Yiiie, Fig, Fruit, Ash, Beech, Oats, Moss*. 
The months of the year are represented by August, 
March, May ; human relationships by Boys, Cousins, 
Sisters, Stripling, Child, Husband, Uncle,- Lass^ 
Brothers, Bintherhoocl, LacM, Fathers, 



shall we say ? —by Liermanii and Lies \ numbers by 
Two, Twelves, Twentyman, Twins. Bat yvhy gd bn ? 
The heavenly bodies are th^re in Bun, ^Sfoon, and 
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Star. Heaven itself is there ; so is Day and Nox, 
hilt not night ; so is End, but not beginning. 

We must proceed now to the trades section, in 
which there appear something lihe a, quarter of a 
nullion entries in the London portion and over 
sixty thousand in the suburban. Perhaps the most 
swollen trade is that of the publican, with fifty-four 
columns in the former and ten in the latter. Tlie 
favourite names for public-houses appear to be Red 
Lion and White Hart. Of the former there are 
forty-eight, and of the hitter forty- three. Odd 
names are exemplified in the Three Loggerhead, 
Bent Day, Bombay Grab, Baptist’s Head, Brazen 
Serpent, World Turned Upside Down, and World’s 
End. The Stock Exchange members run to fifty- 
eight columns. Bakers appear to number one thou- 
sand six hundred (or about a fourth of the publicans), 
butchers one thousand four hundred, tailors two 
thousand seven hundred, dressmakers two thousand, 
huildei's two thousaiul, people who let apartments 
three thousand five hundred, with five hundred hoard- 
ing-house keepers, chandlers’ shops three thousand 
three hundred, dairymen one thousand six hundred, 
about seven hundred clubs, and over two thousand 
confectioners. At the other end of the pole there 
is one dripping - merchant, one fat-uielter, one 
peat-merchant, one skewer manufacturer, two rat- 
catchers, one ormolu manufacturer, and one turtle 
importer. New trades are every year being intro- 
duced and old trades dying out. The motor industry 
has given rise to many trade headings quite unknown 
to the Directory a few years ago. Fifty years ago 
there used to be a list of ‘cuppers,’ but cupping 
dying out, so did the cuppers. One of the industries 
just mentioned is dying--«namely, ormolu manufac- 
ture, and the pi’cscnt single representative adheres 
to it simply because it was introduced into this 
country from Paris by his great-great-grandfather 
in 1762. People scarcely know nowadays what 
ormolu is, though picture-frames and decorative 
■ work generally, when decoration was less common 
than now, were largely composed of it. It is really 
finely chased brvass gilt, and is in gold what old 
Sheffield plate, now a lost art, was in silver. Other 
trades just to be noted are muffin and crumpet 


makers, valentine and poetry-card makers, asses’ 
milk vendors, crinoline -steel makers, birch-rod 
makers, blood-driers, panic-bolt makers, tattooists, 
embalmers, badger-liair merchants. 

Other sections in the book which can simply be 
named are the Official Directory, an aljdiabetically 
arranged list of those holding appointments in any 
Government or law office ; Parli«ainentary Directory ; 
Postal Directory; City, Municipal, Parochial, and 
Clerical Directory ; Conveyance Directory, in which 
it is astonishing to find how many carriers’ carts still 
come into London from the country round about ; 
Banking Directory; La^v Directory ; and Court 
Directory, in which are gi\^en the names and ad- 
dresses of persons occupying private houses of some 
standing. In this last-mentioned part appear the 
people of fashion whom we still associate with the 
West End, though during the last fifty years they 
have set their faces almost completely in a south- 
westerly direction, where now stand some of London’s 
finest streets and squares, such as Bel grave Square, 
for instance, on a site that far Into last century 
was known as the ‘ Five Fields,’ a rather uncanny 
neighbourhood. 

The merit of such a book as the Post-Office 
London Directory^ wdth its uncountable details, 
depends upon its accuracy and the convenience of 
its arrangement for reference. On these points it 
has never been impugned, and notwithstanding its 
great size, it is, from its shape and make, the easiest 
book ill the world to open. Borne idea of the labour 
involved in keeping it up to date year after year 
may be gathered from the fact that the amalgama- 
tion of the Union Bank of London with Smith, 
Payne, & Smith’s Bank, under the style of the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, necessitated alterations 
in more than nine hundred places. Then what a 
crop of libel suits the proprietors would lay them- 
selves open to if they did not verify every notice of 
alteration ! An enemy of Smith, for imstauce, might 
cause them to be notified that Smith had shut up 
shop. Such kind of xniscliiel has been attempted ; 
but no communication immlving any alteration in 
the book is acted upon Until it has been verified by 
personal inquiry by one of the agents. 


FATHER RHINE. 

By Frakcis E. Komai^ES, Author of TAc 


jETEE BUSH sjit one hot afternoon 
under the shady trees of his inn- 
garden, which looked out upon the 
river. His time was his own, as 
two hours at least must .elapse 
before the evening guests began 
to drop round for their Schoppen of wine or their 
Krng of beer. Peter therefore felt very much at 
. his ease sitting there, drawing at his long pipe, and 
^ watching the blue smoke sail away over the parapet 
'Op twist in ringlets up among the leaves. 


The Rhine was extraordinarily low that season — 
so low that the shingle stretched away in front 
of the inn’s miniature sea-wall like an ocean beach, 
and the children wading could hear each other’s 
cries from shore to shore. In the west were the 
wharfs, red-roofed houses, and gray steeples of 
Bodenlieim. To the north, the bridge Hung its 
arches across the stream. 

In time, to judge by the numerous mounds of 
stones and gravel that aj)peared on the shore, as 
if piled there by giant hands, the beach bid fair to 
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vanisli altogether — giant hands indeed, the great 
crawling paws of a dredger. 

Peter smiled blandly to tliiiik of the hard road 
and busy quay that one day would exist below | 
his garden- wall j 

Eor some time the machine had been silent. It 
was labouring sluggishly np-stream now, to recom- 
mence operations directly opposite the inn. The 
iron duct, resembling some gruesome reptile creep- 
ing on stilts over the sand, was being placed 
anew. Shortly, driven by tons of yellow water, 
a freight of boulders, sand, and gravel would be 
sent spinning along, and tossed many feet beyond 
its massive jaws. 

Next summer, should all be well, Peter would 
have a companion at the inn. Already overtures 
had been made to the present owner for an easy- 
payment purchase of the house and garden. Then 
Peter and Betine would indeed be landlord and 
lady of the ‘ Vater Ehein.’ 

Was not the room upstairs about furnished? 
Had not two highly polished wooden bedsteads 
stood — for how long was it? — side by side, waiting 
proudly patient, with their red spring mattresses 
and ]}olster wedges, for the dressing of snow-white | 
linen Betine must provide as her wedding portion? | 
Moreover, on the pine-wood door lay a tiny carpet ; ^ 
and the wardrobe and two chairs comprising the i 
remaining decorations seemed as anxious that the ! 
room should be tenanted as the forlorn-looking 
beds tliemselves. 

Slowly, with a grinding noise, the chain of iron 
pails began to revolve. Little whiffs of steam 
spouted ijiipudently from the vessel's side. A , 
thousand devils seemed let loose. Earth trembled ' 
at the uproar. Even the sea-gulls, which bad 
hitted from their far Dutch coasts, flew piping off, 
settling on shore or dropping lightly on the stream 
a hundred yards away. And there was a great 
scurry of bare legs and splaslung of water as the 
children lied from the artificial thunder. 

Just then Peter looked up. Something heavier 
than usual was coming along the duct. A square- 
shaj^ed article : ‘ Not a boulder that,’ Peter shaded 
his eyes, gave one long look, and perceived the 
object to be a chimky-looking wooden box. On 
it came, tossed like a child’s ]3laylhing, and at 
length, with force enough to burst each rusty hand 
that encircled it, was pitched up the dripping pile. 
On the summit it gave one drunken sway as if 
dazed by the race it had run, and settled hack 
firmly between two blocks of stone. 

The sun was just disappearing behind the minster 
church of Bodenheim, and the sky was all one 
blaze, out of which the spires stood up like charred 
trunks in some forest fire. 

That instant, as if by command of the vanishing 
disc, the dredger eased its grinding. Slower and 
slower went the chain-belts, and at last ceased from 
motion. Peter looked furtively round. No one 
was in sight. Not a sound w’-as to be heard. Even 
Lotte the maid-of-all-work had ended that seem- 


ingly interminable ditty she had been singing, (to 
herself) all day long in the tap-room. 

Several of the dredger’s crew were again preparing 
to move their vessel. Some were laying tarpaulins 
over the silent cogwheels and chains. Others bad 
landed and were dragging the snake-like duct away 
piecemeal in preparation for the morning’s work. 
Soon they too would be on hoard, and the beach 
deserted for the night. The box had remained 
unseen. Peter waited until the dredger was up the 
river, round the bend. Then, whistling gaily to : 
disarm suspicion, he went leisurely down the well- 
worn terrace-steps and on to the shingle below. 

But in a short time his whistling ceased, and a 
shrill little chirp as of some night-bird took its 
place. Afterwards the sound became fainter. Peter 
was out of sight behind the heap, hut at intervals 
the bird continued to call. 

Betine was knitting by the street door when she 
heard the well-known cry. She turned quickly, 
and, passing tlirough a vstone-fiagged passage, soon 
reached the garden. Here, carried by a pitff of 
fiower-sceiited wind which tossed Betine’s flaxen 
curls like sheaves in an autumn gale, the sound 
became more distinct. ‘ It was Peter, sure eiiougli ! ^ 
How long would it be necessary for him to summon 
her like that? Only one year more. This time 
next summer. Betine reddened and lowered her 
eyes. She still continued her knitting as she p>ickecl 
her way over the rough stones, but looked up and 
round at intei'vals to learn where her lover lay 
hid. The signal was repeated. Betine commenced 
to hurry her steps. 

^ Quick, Schak,^ said a warning voice. 

‘Come behind the pile. I can’t see any one at the 
inn yet. Can you?’ 

‘No; more’s the pit}”,’ Betine returned, mistak- 
ing his manner. ‘ But what on earth have you got 
up there ?’ 

Peter was on his knees, fumbling among the 
stones. 

‘Earth !’ he cried ; ‘sky you mean. The Rhine 
gods have sent this. Treasure — that ’s what it is I 
But,’ he panted, scrambling down, ‘it would take 
the o^q^osite of Rhine gods to move it. I must fetch 
a pick and crowbar.’ 

‘ Rhine gods — nonsense 1 ’ said Betine. Neverthe- 
less she grew a shade x>aler. There was, after all, 
a good deal of superstition in her nature. She 
finished sceptically, however : ‘ It ’s only an old box, 
with nothing in it, I ’ll wager, but rusty nails,’ 

Peter shook his head. ‘To-night,’ he declared 
solemnl}*, ‘ we shall see.’ , . 

Betine ventured a peep from behind a boulder. * ’ 
She touched his arm. 

‘Some guests have arrived at the inn, Lotte is 
serving them now. Go up, Peter ; I will wait here 
a while. Some one might see us come out together,. ^ 
and give old mmm Klatsch [gossip] a chance.’ ■ ' ‘ ^ 

Peter laughed. ‘We’ll be safe from that old 
lady’s tongue for ever before the snow ffies,’ he. ~ 
said, looking confidently up at the ancient box. ' 
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Night was falling rapidly. Betine almost com- 
manded him to go at last. 

‘Oon^t even tell your mother, mind,’ Peter said, 
putting on his coat. Then he strolled away, 
luiniming a lively air, and vanished Lehind the 
mound. 

But to go back to the afternoon. Far up above 
the town, across the river, a boat lay drawn well 
up the beach. She was not an elegant craft, but 
piGtarescj[ue enough , lying over on the yellow sand, 
with the water lapping her tar-smeared stern. 

Just as Peter sauntered whistling .down the steps 
a telescope closed with a click, an^ uttering many 
guttural expressions of satisfaction, two creeping 
figures disappeared from view. Beyond the boat, 
a tow-path stretched away, ribbon-like, up and 
downi the stream. Farther back waved gently, 
as an ocean swell, the still green ears of a field 
of rye. 

At sundown there was a movement among the 
grain ; the stalks were puslied rudely aside ; two 
bearded faces appeared at the opening. Later, the 
boat, propelled by four powerful arms, shot rapidly 
into iuid-.streain and edged away towards the opposite 
shore. 

But Betine guessed nothing of ail this. Nor did 
Peter, although, being an old river-man, he should 
have, and never ceased to lament his stupidity all 
the days of his life. 

Meanwhile, on a bank of dry sand, Betine had 
sat down and recDiumeiiced her work. But soon 
it became too dark for knitting. The busy fingers 
stopped. Immediately she must sturt for home. 

Then she began to think. ‘ Supposing Peter were 
right, and the chest really contained treasure. That 
would mean-— endless were tlie joys — marriage, the 
inn, travel perhaps ! ’ Betine looked up now with 
some degree of awe. There, endowed with an ever- 
increasing interest, still secure betw'een the twin 
boulders, lay the chunky wooden box. But suppose 
some one should come and take (steal) it while she 
W'as away— before Peter arrived ? And Betine, in 
sjinte of a growing hunger and the certain know- 
ledge of a rating at home, determined to stand watch 
till her lover’s return. An hour and more passed ; 
she knew by the clocks of Bodeulieirn. The air was 
becoming cold. * When would Peter come 1 ’ Betine 
got up and moved round the pile. About a hundred 
yards olf ,was the lighted inn-garden. That was her 
Peter, that big form moving about among his guests 
and stopping for a time at .each table. Lotte seemed 
to have wings as she flew from door to tei'race ; 
and the hum of many voices came from afar, as the 
, him of a’ swarm of bees.. 

Away in the east, behind the hills, the sky was 
showing signs of the moon’s pale Tight. Soon the 
whole stretch of water would be shivering under 
her yellow beams. To the north seemed to hang 
a row of sparkling jewels, and a great red lamp 
warned all the silent passing barges of the bridge’s 
central arch. It wag indeed a glorious night. 
. Betiiie, standing there alone, gave, a deep sigh, 


stretching out her arms as if to clasp it to lier breast. 
If Peter would but look he would see her and surely 
come I 

Suddenly a grating sound came from the gravel- 
heap at her side. Betine started round in a frenzy 
of terror. The chest had changed its position. 
Some portion of sand must have given w^ay. 
Presently, as though impelled by an irresistible 
force, it slowly rose on end, seemed to hesitate a 
moment, then, with one big rock us a coinpanion, 
rolled heavily down the slope and lay upright at 
Be tine’s feet. 

But this last strain had proved too great for even 
these time-worn bauds. The moon’s rays shone on 
a gaping lid. Betine was on her knees in one 
moment, and buried to the elbows the next in a 
confusion of gold and silver trinkets, black and 
tarnished by time. Deep down, beneath some 
himsy fabric so rotten with age that it Hew away 
in tiny pieces like burnt paper from an open tire, 
Betine found a leathern case. She pressed the little 
button, fearfully at first— harder still ! The cover 
Hew back. Blinking like a big green eye, and en- 
circled by a string of priceless pearls white as the 
neck they had once adorned, gleamed an emerald 
that would have charmed the evil eye of old Nero 
lumself. 

Betine gasped. Hark ! was not that the sound of 
creaking oars ? The girl ceased her wondering and 
looked cautiously round. All was silence : only the 
wash of the river, the ever- diminishing babbie of 
voices from the iim. 

Peter would soon be here. What a surprise to 
see the wedding-gift the Kliine gods had brought 
her ! Betine unbuttoned her dress. Something 
glinimered for a second about her throat. A little 
click— the clasp still worked to perfection. Another 
moment, and with its dainty circlet the gem was 
secure from mortal eye, liiddeu safely away in the 
folds of a Slimmer dress. 

From the west, unheeded, the night-clouds had 
arisen. Betine gave a little disappointed cry as the 
moon disappeared into their sombre folds, leaving 
the beach in ail but absolute darkness. 

Swiftly and noiselessly, manned by t^YQ crouching 
forms, a boat came Hoating dowui. Unheard by the 
kneeling girl, the prow scraped on the sand. Two 
dusky figures ajiproached unseen. A sudden rush — 
a heavy blow which sent the whole earth swinging 
round. Betine remembered no more. 

When she recovered Peter was bending over her. 

Where was she ? Ah i she remembered now. 
^ The box 1 ’ she whispered. 

‘Oh, drat the box U he cried. ‘It is gone for 
good. Perhaps it was only old nails after ail But 
yon, Betine, not dead, thank God ! ' 

Betine looked up, and smiled to notice, by the 
light of a lantern he had brought, how pale her 
lover looked. 

‘Petei*,’ she said faintly, ‘my wedding-present — 
see I ^ And Betine drew something from her bodice. 
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AMEKICilN GOLD--PEOS‘PECTOBS. 


AAIERIC AN aOLD^-PROSPEO TOES. 


By Bay Allen Willey. 


■ LIMBING over mountains, trudging 
along gorges and valleys, spending 
week after week in tlie wilderness 
far from any liuman liabitation, are 
thousands of men, many who have 
spent half of their lives in this 
manner. The American terms them prospectors 
for the reason that they are searclimg for indica- 
tions of wealth which may l3e concealed beneath 
the rocky ledge or in the sands of the ■watercourse. 
They include the ‘pocket-hunter’ who disdains to 
search for gold except in the form of pockets, \Yhich 
are crevices occasionally found amid the rocks where, 
by a strange freak of nature, lumps of the yellow 
metal have been deposited. Pockets have been found 
which have yielded their discoverers a fortune ; 
but it is another instance where fortune is fickle, 
for one may search year after 3 ^ear without being 
rewarded. The other kind of prospector is satisfied 
to obtain the gold or silver in any form, whether 
it hx Hakes so fine that the particles are little 
more than dust, or imprisoned in pieces of quartz 
which must be crushed before it can be secured. 
Both classes of goid-liiinters, how’ever, roam over 
the region betw-een the Pacific coast and the eastern 
foothills of : the Rocky Mountains, except those 


who hax^e gone into Alaska and British Columbia, 
Although over half a century has passed since the 
nuggets xvere found on Sutter’s Greek which caused 
California to be called the Golden State, one may 
chance upon the prospector throughout the wx^stern 
country described, perhaps on the outskirts of some 
milling town, perhaps lifty miles distant from any 
abode of man. 

There are prospectors whose heads have become 
gray in the search for w^ealth, others just past .the 
age of boyhood. All are easily recognised, however, 
by the kit they cany on their backs : a shovel and 
a pan, a gun, and a supply of provisions on xvhicli 
one depends when he cannot secure food in the 
wilderness. Those who venture into the mountains 
may take a small iron bar or pickaxe. When the 
prospector enters a region where he believes he may 
‘make a strike,’ he looks out sharply for ledges of 
rock which overhang a valley, and for the dry bed 
of a stream. As he goes over the bed, now and 
then he digs up a shovelful of the sand and places 
it in his pan. Then filling the pan with w^ater, he 
stirs the sand and water together and gradually 
pours the mixture over the rim. When the pan 
is nearly emptied, eagerly he looks for anything 
which may glisten. If the sand is of a dark colour 
liis interest is increased, for this is usually the gold- 
bearing sand, as the miner calls it. Should he find 
the glittering particles, he washes more of the sand, 
and perhaps remains on the spot month after month, 
securing the gold in this crude fashion. The old 


miner knows that such metal found in the beds 
of streams is usually washed dowui from the rocks 
above, and endeavours to find the vein or lode from 
Which it came. This he does by breaking xiieces 
from the ledges here and there, and examining 
them. Sometimes he has come upon inches in a 
single by happening to hit the right spot. 

Every state and territory in wliicli gold and silver 
have been found in any quantity has its stories of 
discoveries wdiichj w-ixile they seem like romances 
when told, are examples of the adage that truth is 
stranger than fiction. Montana furnishes several of 
the more interesting. Every prospector in the Rocky 
Mountains has probably heard the tale of ho%v old 
Tom Cruise discovered the great Brum Lomond 
Mine. For years the old miner had been sluieing 
out the gold in the bed of a creek a few miles from 
Helena. Some days he secured less than a dollar’s 
worth, and other days five times as much. The 
imcertainty xras discouraging, but he had experi- 
ence enough to kno’v that the ledge from wdiich 
the gold had been washed must be somewhere in 
the vicinity, so he explored the valley, but without 
result. Then he climbed the sides for hundreds 
of feet. At last he saxv a projection xvhicli was 
apparently rock covered with earth and leaves. A 
fevv digs xvitli the sliov'el laid bare the outcropping 
of the ore-vein which was to become one of the 
most famous in the world. 

In the long list of accidental discoveries which 
have made fortunes either for the discoverers or 
others to whom they divulged tlieru, that of Park City 
will always occupy a prominent place. It was not 
always termed Park City, and many of the miners 
in Utah to this day call it Parley’s Park, its original 
name. Sitting on a ledge of rock to rest while 
travelling through this region, a i>rospcctor began 
knocking away at the surface with liis pick with- 
out thought that its point was entering a mass of 
silver ore. Noting the glitter of the fragments, 
he took them to the nearest towui and had them 
assayed, more out of curiosity than otherwise, for 
apparently they contained too much of the white 
metal for it to be genuine. The assay showed no 
less than twelve pounds of silver to the ton. News of 
the discovery soon spread, and openings were made 
from which ore yielding over three million poundg 
of pure silver has thus far been taken, and no one 
knows how much more lies in the bowels of the hills. ,' 
Such are instances of mines which have not 
been exhausted since they were opoened. There 
are darker chapters in the history of the -western 
goldfields; for example. Treasure Hill, situated' in 
Nevada, the state to which the great Comstock' 
has given such a reputation. Nearly half a century 
ago the ore from fully a hundred openings in the ' 
mountain-side on which it stands was brought to" 
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Treasure Hill, making it one of the richest and, 
for the time, one of the most active comnumities in 
the West. Companies were formed by the score to 
secure the deposits of precious metal. 

Then came the day when the pioneer miners 
cutting into the hillside found the veins were giving 
out They began selling out shares in companies 
in which they were interested. As quickly as when 
the veins were discovered, the announcement spread 
that the end of the ore was in sight, A panic 
followed, and Treasure Hill Avas deserted Possibly 
its hotels, stores, and dwellings are standing yet. 
A few years ago a traveller passed through the 
place, and actually saw glasses and bottles on the 
bars of the saloons, cues and balls on the billiard - 
tables in the hotels, row after roAv of dwellings, 
some with doors open, but not a human being 
was visible. Yet the day may come when the 
prospector will again explore the sliafts and tun- 
nels, and perhaps with a few blows of his pick 
will open up another source of wealth as great as 
that which built the city. It is the possibility 
of securing riches in a day or perhaps an hour 
that tempts the prospector to struggle along year 
after year, although he Avell knoA\'s that ndiere 
there is one chance of success there are a hundred 
of failure. 

With the progress which has been made in the 
sciences and the invention of machinery, elaborate 
expeditions are now equipped to prospect for gold 
and silver. In fact, some of the large deposits dis- 
covered recently have been due to the work of such 
parties, some of them fitted out at an expense of 
from twenty to thirty tlioiiaand pounds sterling. 
They can well be called expeditions, for they con- 
tain Avagon-trains or strings of pack-mules carrying 
not only food and other supplies, but machineiy 
for boring far into the rock, for breaking up and 
testing the formation, and even for determining the 
amount of gold and silver in each ton of ore. The 
. man to whom the surface of the rock is like pages 
of the open book, the geologist, forms a part of the 
force.' Chemists accompany the party to detect the 
presence of the precious metals by the use of acids. 
There are electricians who employ the electric 
current to force the boring- tool into the rock and 
take from it pieces AAdiich may lie himdrecls of feet 
beneath the surface and contain specimens of oi'e. 

, Even furnaces are carried on these expeditions, 
by Avliicli the ore can be smelted and the metal 
seimrated from the dross ; and a mapmaker is also 
taken, so that if a discovery is made he can pre- 
;: pare ,a draAving of the locality for the fortunate 
,;,OAvners. 

V Some of these expeditions carry enough supplies 
to . allow them to go into regions where the ordi- 
nary prospector would perish of hunger and thirst. 

: They have penetrated far into the desert, and have 
succeeded in revealing sources of wealth Avliich 
; : have been previously unknown. Several have been 
y formed to search for lost mines, deposits of gold 
..''which have been discoA^ered but whose location is 


no longer kuoAA'n, yet AAdiose names are probably 
known to every prospector in America, and not a 
few" haA"e lost their liA^es in the attempt to redis- 
cover them. SomeAvhere in the MohaA’-e Desert in 
Arizona is the Bryfogle Mine, so called because a 
prospector of this name came out of tlie desert Aviih 
a bag containing several pounds of nuggets of pure 
gold. He sold them to secure supplies, and Avent 
Ixick, never to be seen again, ajApareiitly the secret 
of his AAnaltli buried AAUth him. Since then hundinds 
of fortune-seekers have unsuccessfully endeavoured 
to trace his path, many of tlieni dropping by the 
AAuy, OA"ercome by hunger and thirst. 

As the train on the Southern Pacific PailAvay 
passes through southern California, the passengers 
can see a group of three liills rising a fcAA" miles 
from the track. On one of these hills is the Pegle 
Mine, for which search has been made in A^ain fc 
the last quarter of a century. The first white man 
Avlio is supposed to liaA'e found it Avas ‘Pegleg^ 
Smith, a cripple, who set peo]>le of Lower Cali- 
fornia Avild by the sight of the many nuggets Avliich 
lie brought from it; but he also disappeared, and 
hi.s secret aa^is buried Avith him. vSince then tradi- 
tion has it that tAvo other Avhite lucn and one 
Avoman liaise Adsited the mine, but all are dead, and 
so far as is knoAvn, they never disclosed the secret 
of its location. Undoubtedly the south -AA*esteni 
Indians liaA^e been familiar AAuih many of the 
richest deposits, especially the Apaches, and could 
account for the disappearance of many a prospec- 
tor Avho has sought tliem and neA^er returned to 
civilisation. 


THE MOON. 

Shb comes at night when the long day waneR, 

And the sun glows red on the farmAaird vanes. 
Climbing up into the darkening sky 
As the last wild rays of the sunset die; 

She lights the ploughman his lonely Avay 
To the little thatched cot where his cliildron pla;; 
And the sheep that lie in the straw^walled fold 
Bleat through the night in her spectral gold. 

Park in the forest her shadows fall, 

Where the owls sit watching her blazing ball 
Imaging there on the mossy floor 
Chestnut and oak and sycamore; 

Soft she shines on the gray stone tower, 

G-hostly white on the stones that cower 
There in the long rank grass where lie 
The dead that are sleeping dreamlessly. 

She threads the mist with a silver woof 

As it rolls like a sea round the high-peaked roof ; 

Gleams on each diamond AvindoAv-pane 

Where the child in nnconsoious dreams is lain ; 

Breaks in flood from the sailing cloud 

Like an angel out of a Avindlng-shroud, 

The night, night-long, to reign supreme 

And charm the earth with her slumbrous beam. , 

. A.' W. -Hoavlot,' 
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A W I N T E E 8 tl O R E. 

By K. A. Gatty, LL.B. 


HE people who throng the sands which i 
lie between Kedcar and Saltbuni and 
enjoy the sea-bathing during the 
summer holidaj^s can hardly realise 
what a change comes over the scene 
in the winter months. Those 
smooth, level sands, so firm to walk upon, become 
covered in a northerly or north-easterly gale with 
rolling breakers, extending far out to sea, for there 
is nothing but shallow water, fatal to the life of 
any ship which maybe driven on the coast. The 
mariners know this, and keep far away out as well 
as they can ; but occasionally they get driven in and 
engulfed, I was an eye-witness of this some ten 
years ago, late in the month of October, when a 
Scotch schooner called the Vigikmi came ashore 
on the sands. It had been blowing hard all day, 
and the huge breakers, with their crests of foam, 
cliunied up the spindrift, which the gale carried 
like flakes of snow over the sea-banks. The power 
of such Avaves is enormous, and they have been 
known to remove the. entire sands from Saltburn 
to Kedcar, a distance of some five miles, and leave 
exposed the lias rocks q\i which the sands ordinarily 
lie. 

It Avas a gun bred by the coastguard Avhich 
Avanied evei^body that something was wrong at sea, 
and drew crowds of anxious onlookers to the sea- 
front. It Avas afternoon, and the tide Avas coming 
in, and aa^c could see, less than a mile aAA^ay, a small 
schooner drifting helplessly toAvards the breakers. 
Preparations Avere already going on for launching 
tlie lifeboat, and before the danger-zone Avas reached 
by the schooner, the boat, filled Avith brave fellows, 
Avas battling its w'ay to 'the ship. Hoav that life- 
boat lived in those boiling biiloAA^s and made her 
course AA^as a miracle to Avitness ; but she reached the 
schooner, and Ave all expected she would take oil' 
the shipwrecked crcAV. The captain of the A^essel, 
AA’ho Avas a Scotchman, had not signalled for assist- 
ance, and his ansAA^er to the appeals of the lifeboat- 
men AA’-as that he intended to stick by his ship. 
There Avere signs, he thought, of the gale moderating, 
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and he intended to anchor in the bay for the night. 
Every one said he Av^as a madman to think of such 
a thing, but no persuasion could move him, and the 
lifeboat returned to the sliore. 

The promised moderation of the Aveather did not 
continue, and once Ave thought the captain had 
altered his mind and was running up a signal of 
distress, but it proved only to be a riding-light 
Avhich noAA^ swung to and fro as the schooner tossed 
among the breakers. The darkness then came on, 
and all that could , be seen of the A^'essel Avas this 
speck of light upon the Avaters. The coastgiiards- 
man told me the anchor could not hold for long, 
and before daybreak the ill-fated ship AAmuld he 
knocked to pieces and the men droAAmed. My bed- 
room AvindoAv faced the seUj and many times in the 
night I got up and looked at that dancing light, 
and thought of the wretched men in their hopeless 
position. Just as day was breaking the gun \Ams 
again fired, and once more Ave made our way to 
the beach. The tide Avas noAV running out, and the 
process of launching the lifeboat Avas more difficult 
than on an incoming tide, for the fatness of the 
shore required the horses to go some way out into 
the breakers to get depth of AA^ater to float the boat, 
and the poor beasts found it no easy matter to face 
the heaAy seas. 

Meantime the Vigilant, having dragged her 
anchor, Avas now at the full mercy of the ter* 
rible waA^es. These broke over her in drenching 
showers, but each time she righted hei'self and did 
not founder. We could see the forma of the croAV 
huddled together, and lashed, no doubt, to theit 
places, for the seas were pouring freely oA’^er the 
deck. With a cheer from the group of helpers, all ’ 
pushing vigorously behind the horses, the lifeboat 
once more started on her perilous A^oyage, and the 
cheers grcAA" louder and louder as she got wdthin = 
touch of the vessel. This time .there was no hesita- 
tion on the captain^s part. Helping his three tnatejs 
over the side into the boat, one of them so exhausted 
that he could not walk, he reluctantly took his 
place among them. The lifeboat hiade a safe 
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i romKl to see broom with a long handle painted Avhite, and appa- 
tuck so bravely rently in excellent condition, I looked round to 
iness or wilful see whether there was any one who would care to 
se of his crew, carry home this useful article, and hailed a man 
uty to his ship who w’as apparently a fisherman, and asked him if 
old out among he would care to have it. The man replied that he 
d gone down as did not live anywhere near, and he had some miles 
hought it pos- to walk and did not wish to carry it. He suggested 
sominga wreck, that we should leave it out of the reach of the tide, 
s, and he knew where some person coming along might find it. He 
er staunchness, took the trouble on his own initiative not only of 
)ubt. She was stepping into the w\ater to fetch it, but he went out 
mgh every one of his waiy a couple of hundred yards to place it 
3 r her timbers on a bank of sand. I then asked him if he could 
her by striking explain the presence of the broken cork which was 
: place, and as lying in all directions ; and after carefully examining 
. safely on the some he gave it as his opinion that it was the cork 
of which cork-jackets are made, and that it possibly 
le of the wreck came from a wreck which had taken place off the 
‘ old Saltbnrn, Tees’ mouth a few days previously during a bad 
were taken by storm. I walked a little way talking to iny new 
ared for them. ac(]^uaintance ; but the wreckage had given me a 
go to bed, and feeling of depression, so bidding him good-day, I 
his experiences retraced my steps homewards, 
imtly fatigued. The fact was my mind had gone back fifty years 
Lth a weather- and more to a very similar scene, when as a young 
n, and over a boy I had walked along a winter shore with my 
he story of Ids brother after a storm which had left the sands 
3s of liis ship, littered with oranges, most of which were hurst 
j glad to hear when we tried to suck them, and full of sea- 
cas duly recog- water, while the edge of the tide was brown with 
if, and he soon linseed from a lost ship. I remember we had gone 
done with the round a point where the rocks began, and climbing 
n for breaking over a boulder, we came upon the dead body of a 
,sion I bought man. It was a gruesome surprise to ns children ; 
into a dinner- and I noticed on one of his feet he had a w'ooden 
sabot, and I had already xucked ux> a sabot some 
endant- acts of way back along the beach. I never forgot the 
ly seem super- shock of finding this poor drowned sailor, and on 
ng this account this afternoon I felt at any moment one of the great 
there are few waves might bring to light a similar fatality. 'Wuit 
have dared to strange things early impressions are 1 They will lie 
's of this inhos- dormant for years and years, and then some chord 
of the lifeboat is struck and the scene reappears with wonderful 
'e accepted the distinctness, which age seems rather to strengthen 
.at he had done than make dim. 

lothing but the I told my adventure to the man at the x>ier, who 
other, showing laughed at the whole thing. ^ There are worse 
beasts waiting things come ashore,’ he said, 'than, dead bodies, 
ad, that Scotch When a vessel is xvrecked on those rocks yonder, 
ly he took our and everything gets smashed up by the waves, I 
only weakness have known bits of men floated in by the tide 
vhat too freely —an arm, a leg, and such-like. These do make 
Small blame yon feel queer, I can tell you.’ We hear of people 
at awful night wishing to be buried at sea, but it always seems 
to me a very unquiet resting-place. There may 
time will often be depths where everything is perfectly still, but 
e afternoon in they can only be found in the great oceans. Cur- 
lore where the rents, too, must always be moving things about, 
the edge of the for was not a portion of a railway carnage, after 
ork, which the the Tay Bridge disaster, washed up on the coast 
[ came upon a of Norway? , , , , ' ' . 
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Wliile we were talking at tlie piei\ a fisherman 
came up with a spade and tin can on his way to get 
worms on the shore. He was an old friend whom I 
liad known many years, and one of those who had 
assisted at the wreck of Vigilmit I inquired 
what fish he hoped to catch, for the sea \va3 far too 
rough for any fishing-boat to put out. He said the 
codling were now about the pier-head when it was 
high-water, and if the sea went down a hit and the 
swell became less strong, there would be a chance 
of getting some the next afternoon. The codling 
liked rough water, as it churned up food from the 
bottom and exposed the worms ; but if the waves 
were too rough they kept out in deeper water. I 
strolled along with him to the bait-ground, and he 
explained to me the difficulties he had to contend 
with over getting worms. Owing to the roughness 
of the sea, the sand w’as constantly changing, and 
this gave the worms no chance of growing to any 
size. It was different at Kedcar, where the shore 
was more protected by rocks and bait w^as plentiful. 
Here you might dig for hours with very poor 
results. 

There is art in everything, and I soon found 
there was something to learn even in the simple 
matter of digging up worms. We came to a part 
of the sands wdiich was covered with worm-casts, 
and it looked as if every time jm put in the spade 
you would turn up bait * but this was not the 
case. I noticed the fisherman carefully scanning 
the ground, and he explained to me it was no use 
digging at random, ami that you had to look not 
only for the presence of a worm-cast, but also for a 
blow-liole. He very soon called my attention to a 
small circular hole in the sand about eight inches 
away from a worm- cast. ‘Thisjbhe said, 4s where 
-we shall find the worm’s head, and his tail will be 
where the cast is. He wull he lying between these 
two points, and all I shall have to do is to dig 
:straight downi and get him.’ Suiting the action to 
the word, he put in his spade, and he found the 
worm exactly in the position he said it w'ould he, 
-and of the exact length of the distance between the 
blow-hole and the cast. He was thus saved the 
trouble of digging for worms of small size, besides 
knowing the exact position of the worm before 
Xnitting in his sx^ade. The blow-holes are only 
made by: the worms when the tide is making. 

The fisherman informed me that the razor-hsh 
from the long razor-shells would be better bait for 
the codling than worms ; hut these only came 
ashore in certain tides when the sea coal-dust 
.appeared. I remembered having seen the shore 
strewn with coal-dust of sufficient quantity for 
men to scrape it together and carry it away in 
carts for fuel. It must be poor smudge at best, 
and it comes, no doubt, from some exposed coal- 
seam out at sea. We w^ere successful in getting 
.a fair amount of worm-bait, and as my friend 
the fisherman prox>hesied a change of weather, 
and a breeze off the land when evening came on 
which would , , knock ■ down the sea, I returned 


home with pleasant anticijiations of the next day’s 
fishing. 

Many peox^le think there is no art in sea-fishing, 
and I admit when you are out in a boat and get 
among a shoal of fish, and have nothing to do but 
sink and pull, the glut of the catch robs it of all 
X>leasure. This is not the case with the codling in 
the bi'eakera. You may perhax)s get a big fish ten 
or twelve pounds in weight, but there is never 
that abundance to produce any feeling that you 
are getting too much. 

It was high-u^ater about five o’clock, and shortly 
before four I joined the fishingqmrty on the pier, 
which consisted of the fisherman, who brought 
with him two dogs— -one an Aberdeenshire terrier 
answering to the name of ‘Wreck,’ and a Pome- 
ranian called ‘ Floss’— and two other men, ‘These 
dogs won’t stay at home,’ the fisherman exidained. 
‘They belong to the inn dowui there on the beach, 
and that little rascal Wreck, he will be in at every- 
thing that is going on, and follows me about all 
day. He knows as well as p>ossible we are going 
to fish, and there he is now rushing down the pier 
barking to send away those gulls you see flying 
over us. That’s his way, and nothing can live 
for him. Why, when I go on the rocks after soft 
crabs for bait, he has his nose under the seaweed 
all along hunting for big crabs, and if one of these 
gets his claw into Wreck’s lix) he never shakes 
him off— he knows that’s no good ; but he stands 
still and 'waits till the crab lets go, and then, 
my ! you should hear the crunch. You want to 
know why he is called Wreck? Well, I’ll tell 
you. About eight years ago, one December morn- 
ing, we saw a schooner in difficulties about a 
mile out, ft was one of those storms like 
that which wrecked the Vigilant about tw^o years 
before. There was nothing for it, we saw, but 
she must come into the breakers and be lost,* 
so the gun uva.s fi.red to .summon tbe lifeboat-men, 
and we all went dowux to the shore to give a 
helping hand. There were five men on board 
the craft, but the poor chaps were done up and 
starved with cold, and they could do nothing to 
save their ship, which seemed to come dead on 
for the pier-head. It was a marvel she did not 
strike it and go to pfieces at once ; hut just at 
the critical moment a great big wave washed 
over her and turned her a little on one side ; 
hut when we looked after it had there 

were only four men on the deck — one bad gone, 
poor chap ! into the breakers. He had this little 
dog Wreck on board with him, a Scotch terrier' ] 
and the boat was Scotch, cand all tbe crew. Well, 
this wave wdiich took the poor fellow’s life was 
perhaxrs the means of saving the others, for it 
turned the schooner so that she came ’ right for^ 
ward to the beach instead of heading for . the 
rocks out yonder, where she must have to 
pieces. We got the lifeboat out, and It wtas a 
rough time for them, I can tell jm* ' One wave 
washed three of the crew into the 
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next brouglifc one of tliese back right into the 
boat without his moving* The other two, who 
had cork -jackets, were caught by the men, and 
pulled in just in time. The lifeboat had no 
more accidents, and got to the ship and took 
off the four men j but no one, in the Iiiirry 
and excitement, thought of the dog, so the little 
chap was left on board to take his luck. The 
men were well looked after and provided for; 
and meantime the schooner was tossing up and 
down, and we expected her to break up any 
miniite. She was right far in now, and not many 
yards from where the Vigilant^ you remernher, 
came ashore. After some hours the tide turned, 
and the LocJi A as the vessel was called, 
grounded on the sand. The same tide left the 
body of the drowned sailor, who was mate on 
hoard, not far away from the ship. You would 
think, now, that little dog, after all the shaking 
about he brad had, would have jumped off the 
ship when she was clear of water and made for 
the land, Not a hit of it. He knew he was left 
in charge and all in the boat was under his care, 
and so when the coastguard officers went to board 
her and take over everything into their hands 
they found a Tartar awaiting them. There stood 


Wreck on the deck, showing his teeth and snarling, 
with his hair all up his back standing on end. Not 
a man of them dared go aboard, and it was not till 
tlie sailors had come and taken away the dog that 
they could go about their business. That’s pluck 
for you, if you like.’ 

l\ieed not say that Wreck is a general favourite 
with everybody, though he clings to the company 
of the fishermen in preference to any other society. 
His poor master lies buried in the churchyard of 
Marske-hy-the-Sea, not far from the grave of the 
father of the celebrated navigator Captain Cook. 
At the time of the wreck the minister of a parish 
in Aberdeenshire was communicated with, and he 
said that the mate’s name, Matthew Cowling, Avhich 
was tattooed in full on liis arm, was a common one, 
and it was impossible at the moment to identif}” 
him, but it would be known by his not returning 
home. I venture to give his name, as perhaj^s this 
story in the Journal may find its wav into the 
hands of some of his relatives, and tliey will be 
glad to know that all was done tliat could be 
at the time, and that his little dog still sur* 
vives, well cared for, on that distant shore where 
Cowling met his terrible death among the Salt- 
burn breakers. 
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CHAPTER XXIir. 


^ IHTEE all, it can’t be much trouble 

to give a dance at Brayborough,’ 
said Ida Pegram. tAll you have 
to do is to roll the carpets up and 
order supper and a band. Such a 
lovely floor!’ she said, executing a 
pas on a shining interval between the doorways. 

‘ Why don’t you go in at your uncle, Betty ? ’ 

never bother Uncle Forsyth for things,’ said 
Betty ; * and I don’t see why he should give a dance 
if lie does not want to, and it bores him.’ 

* What an odious little cat 1 ’ said Mabel Pegram as 
Betty left the room. < And he would do it for her 
directly. Two dances running, and you might have 
brought Neips up to the scratch, Ida. I am afraid 
one is no good. He will be too shy and flustered 
with the lights and the smart “ lydies.” I suppose 
he will be one of the stewards 1 ’ 

Ida Pegram made an impatient movement and 
exclamation. 

‘ It is all very well snorting,’ said her sister ; 
_ * but time is not standing still with either of us, and 
it would not be such a bad business after all. You 
, would live near here, and come in for all that is 
going on, if you keep in with the Forsyths ; and 

there are the S s, and a lot of other houses, 

and summer cricket-parties ; and it is qtiite a tidy 
Tittle old manor-house — quite nice. Of course you 
would shunt the mother and sister* and alter the 
, house a bit, and add a room or two,’ 


It was the day of the Hunt ball. Betty had come 
in from a round of the hothouses with some of the 
newest batch of guests, and was going to her room 
when her uncle called to her from his sitting-room 
as she passed the open door. 

^Goine in, Betty. Thave something here I 
should like you to have,’ he said as she came up to 
him. He unlocked his bureau and took out a worn 
velvet case from the depths of one of the drawers. 
He touched a spring, and the case opened, disclos- 
ing a beautiful comb of fine diamonds, 

* Oh, clear Uncle Baddy 1 ’ said Betty. 

‘It belonged to your aunt, child, and I should 
like you to w'ear it to-night and keep it. She was 
very fond of it, and often wore it. I never showed 
you this, did 1 1 ’ and he took out a miniature from 
the same secret recess. 

Betty might liave sat for it, the likeness was so 
strong. Her eyes filled with tears. She stooped 
and kissed him, 

‘ Bless you, child ! ’ he said. ‘ Now run away ; I 
am busy. What a bore this ball is!’ 

, Brayborough was full to overflowing. Omni- 
buses, broughams, brakes, landaus, all in request to 
take the ball-goers to the scene of their triumphs, 
disappointments, heartaches, boredoms, business, as 
the case might be. Tlie toilets were gorgeous; 
Lady Forsyth resplendent in white and gold, ablaze 
with the family diamonds. Most of the ladies had 
looked on the Wilton ball as an occasion amply 
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justifying a new gown. It was a very smart ball 
indeedj and all the houses round had filled up 
for it. 

Betty was lovely. ‘Darling white/ as Lady 
Forsyth called it, with La France roses on her 
white shoulder and a great trail on the soft gown 
tliat was sw^atlied round her slight figure, hanging 
to perfection ; the beautiful diamond comb sparkling 
in her dark hair. 

The Miss Pegrains were in smartest black, with 
splashes of vivid scarlet ; and Ida Pegranf s sallow 
cheeks had mounted a little colour for the occasion, 
and an artistic touch had made the pale eyes less 
like those of a cod-fish than usual. 

Mrs ‘Williams was there, of course, and radiant, a 
glitter of gold and green and jewels, reiuiuJing one, 
soniehow, of a mermaid, or the Lorelei, or something 
uncanny and wicked, alluring and unclothed. She 
was ill wildest spirits, and ready for anything, 
having jiulled off a coup in the City, thanks to 
the advice of a stockbroking friend. 

A start was made, grumbling men collected, and 
the train of carriages in due course deposited tlieir 
freight at the doors of the Corn Exchange at Wilton. 
The ballroom was large, beautiliilly decorated with 
bunting and flowers, and dazzling with electric 
lights. The floor was beyond reproach. 

Lady Forsyth and her party made their w^ay up 
the room to the seats set apart for the mighty, 

‘ Why don’t they begin P said Mrs Williams to 

Lord Harlestone. ‘ Oh, I see ; the S s ! There 

they come 1 Did you ever ! Why don’t they do 
the whole thing, and have a Lord Chamberlain with 
a white wand to walk backwards and show them to 
their thrones ? I never did see such absurd side ! ’ 
as the great people advanced up tlie room, Lady 

S bowing from side to side as though a royal 

crown sat on her brow instead of her second-best 
tiara. 

‘Can you imagine her ever having been pretty, with 
that tier of chins and that cross expression ? ^ said 
Mrs Williams. ‘ I remember — that is to say ’ (hastily 
pulling herself np), ‘ I have been told she was a 
perfect dream of beauty. People used to stare at 
her so in the streets that she could not go out for 
a walk. Oh, do look ! ’ she continued excitedly, 
‘ There is that ridiculous woman Lady Clamjaffary, 
with her nodding plume. Did you ever hear 
about the portraits V 

‘jSTo. What happened?’ said Harlestone. 

The woman’s spirits were infectious, and she %vas 
amusing in her spiteful way, so he sat on by her 
side. 

‘Well, she had poor little Clam painted in his 
peer’s robes-“Witli his coronet on his head, if you 
please— Clam, who never goes near the House of 
Lords, and is only really happy when he is pinching 
his fat cattle. She got little Brown, who is so clever, 
and who would be so rising but for the bottle, to 
paint it. You know she is an awful screw, and she 
ground him down to paint her portrait as well for 
very little more than he usually asks for one. Do 
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you understand? He was to paint the two for the 
price of one C 

Harlestone nodded. 

‘Brown, poor little creature! is always hard up, 
and did it ; but, en rmnc/ic, painted little Glam 
with an expression as if he Avere going to cry ! It 
was a -wonderful likeness and a splendid bit of 
work, artists say. Lady Clam could do nothing. 
She was simply livid. Clam’s portrait was hung 
in the Academy. Every one used to go and see it, 
and go into fits over it. Hers was not hung, which 
piled up the agony.’ 

Harlestone burst out laugliing. 

‘ I see they are going to start with a sort of royal 
quadrille,’ he said. ‘ Will you come and join the 
dance ? I am only good for a square to-night.^ I 
knocked my knee against a gate-post, and am quite 
stiff.’ 

‘Not 1/ said she. ‘I am far too much amused 
looking on ! Look at Lady Clam |)oiiiting her toes 
and smiling on her inferiors, and her plume nod- 
ding ; and look at Lady S ’s scowls. I suj)pose 

a triple tier of chins is trying ; ’ and she cackled 
on in her disagreeable, drawling voice. 

Betty was very much in request, and her card 
was full before she had been long in the room. 
She kept two valses for Harlestone, with an aeliiug 
heart ; but the evening wore on and they were 
never asked for. 

Harlestone did not dance at all, but seemed to 
spend most of the evening talking and laughing 
noth Mrs Williams, greatly to the satisfaction of 
that light-hearted dame. The atmosphere about 
the front benches w^as slightly oppressive ; but the 
ball was cheery and bright, the baud and pro- 
gramme excellent. 

At length there -^vas a pause, and the mighty 
retired for supper. 

Colonel Fraser hurried np to Betty. 

‘Miss Fitzhugli,’ he said, ‘Glengorm has got las 
piper — he is up in the gallery looking on — and we 
have got them to give us a Highland schottische 
on the pipes. It is pretty cool cheek of an old 
buffer like me ; but will you dance it with me ? ’ 

* I should love to,’ said Betty brightly. 

The skirl of the pipes resounded through the 
room. A great lump rose iu her throat and tlie 
tears rushed to her eyes at the familiar music. All 
her unhappiness came over her like a rising tide, 
and a great ache for Dunscaith. 

Colonel Fraser looked at her and saw there was 
something amiss with the girl. i 

‘ Come along, Miss Betty,’ he said. ‘ I know what , 
it is. The pipes have made me feel like that before 
now. Cheer up, / ’ 

She danced with dainty grace, and the colour had 
come into her cheek and the light into her eye, 
as the most exciting and beloved of music ceased. 
Her partner wdiirled her light figure round for 
the last time, landing her close to Harlestone, 
who was leaning against the door-post looking 
at them. 
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* Well done, Mias Fit^llugll 1 ’ lie said ; and Colonel 
Fraser mopped liis brow. 

‘Come along and have some supper, Miss Fitz- 
hugh,’ said the latter, ‘“That was real hue,” 
as we say in the north.’ And they went down- 
stairs. 

Harlestone must have taken that opportunity to 
ask for a lift home ^yith Lord Forsyth, as Betty did 
not see him again that night. 

‘ My dance. Miss Fitzhugh,’ said young Hamond 
as they re-entered the ballroom, and the strains 
of lovely old JFien mein Siim thrilled forth. He 
put his arm round her slender waist, and they 
lioated away. 

‘Bo come and sit in here and get cool for a 
minute,’ he said. ‘I am sure you don’t want to 
dance those disgusting kitchen lancers.’ 

She went with him, and they sat in a sheltered 
nook under a spreading palm. 

He took her fan gently out of her hand and 
began fanning her ; hut, shutting it up suddenly 
with a snap, ‘Miss FiUhugh,’ he said, ‘do you 
think you could ever care enough for rue to marry 
me ? 1 never cared for any one as much as I care 
for you, and I know quite well how unworthy I 
amd 

Betty was greatly distressed. 

‘ Bear Mr Hamond, it is quite impossible,’ she 
said. ‘I cannot tell you how it hurts me to give 
you pain,’ as she saw his face liusli and then grow 
pale. ‘ I am so very, very sorry.’ 

Ms there no chance— ever ? ’ he said. *I never 
had much hope, I must say.’ 

‘Please do not let us talk about it any more, 
Mr Hamond, I shall always like you, and look 
Upon you as a dear friend.’ 

Young Hamond smiled grimly us slie rose. 

‘I suppose I must not ask if there is any one 
else ?’ he said. 

‘I don’t think you ought,’ It was her turn to 


fiiisli. He saw it, and set Iiis teeth as they moved 
out of the recess and back into the ballroom. 

‘Wliiit luck some j^eople have, to be sure !’ said 
Mabel Pegram, who had peered into tlie recess out 
of the corner of her eye, and guessed wdmt had 
happened by jmung Hamond ’s serious face and 
Betty’s disturbed look. 

‘Why could he not have fixed his y'oiing affections- 
and his twenty tliousaud a year on me, I wonder ? ’ 
she thouglit to lierself. ‘And look at Ida’s struggles 
with that wretched Neips ; I don’t believe she will 
land her stupid fish after all. All the men seem 
to have gone mad over that minx Betty Fitzliugh ! 
Wliat can they see in her, I wonder?’ thought 
the hack of many London seasons and country 
balls. 

The great people w^ere departing. Lady S 

looked mure amiable, and actually spoke to IMrs 
Harold, who was standing with a handsome daughter 
near the doorway. 

Lady Chimjafrary also was kind to her inferiors,, 
telling them what a good ball she thouglit it, 
and that their girls enjoyed balls of tlmt sort 
HO much more than they would the crushes in 
‘ our London drawing-rooms ; ’ causing more than 
one 'well-bred and well-born country dame to lung 
to lay hands on the nodding plume that 'waved 
above the vain, pasty face of her condescending 
interlocutor. 

A good many suppers had been disposed of by 
this time ; the room was hot ; the bail was growing 
a little rowdy. 

Lady Forsyth said that no dog was ever as 
tired as she felt, and began to collect her party. 
So that year’s Wilton Hunt ball began to come to 
an end, and was pronounced even a greater success 
than usual by ail as they drove home in the 
darkness, some happy, some sad, some bored* all 
tired, 

(To &e.’ continued,) 


DOMESTIC SERVICE. 



1 H the August issue of Cficmibers^s 
Journal I ventured to suggest— in 
an article entitled ‘The Domestic 
Tyrant ’ — that ladies trained as 
servants should be introduced into 
our households '^vith a view to 
raising the standard of domestic service. It was 
impossible with the limited space at my command 
to enter fully into this important subject. Most 
thinking people, are agreed that some radical change 
must' be made if the home-life so dear to us is to 
■ hot maintained. Young couples starting housekeep- 
ing are launched at the very outset into a sea of 
troubles, and experienced matrons are fi.nding it 
.rdmpossihle to keep up, the high standard of com- 
;fort and excellence to which they had attained. 
!rhe cry of the present day is not. so much for 


servant-girls as for a properly trained service. It 
is wmnderful that we have submitted so long, and 
in so many cases, to pay wages for ignorance and 
hicompetency. As things are at present, no im- 
provement can be expected from the servant-class 
themselves; \vq are only too thankful to engage a 
perfectly ignorant girl if she is honest and respec- 
table, and we pay a large wage for the privilege of 
training her. 

How, side by side with this class are numbers of 
ladies who, by misfortune, are reduced to penury,, 
and who struggle to make a living in overcrowded 
shops and workrooms, in second-rate studios, or a& 
lady-clerks and typists. Most avenues are closed 
to them ; and whereas under the old regime those 
who would have been considered quite efficient in 
‘the arts,’ and competent enough to impart their 
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acquirements to others, are nowadays— Nvhen the 
standard of merit is so high— asked for certificates 
which they cannot j)roduce. They flood the market 
as mothers" helps, lady companions, paid attendants, 
and some would even go without salary in return 
for a home! Now, many of these ladies, if pro- 
perly instructed, would make excellent servants, 
the necessary training being neither long, arduous, 
nor costly ; and the reward steady work, a comfort- 
able home, and good wages ! 

I have recently, heard of the Guild of Aid, 
Zeals, Bath, a home where lady-pupils are trained 
for any kind of domestic work for one pound 
weekly, daughters of clergymen for ten shillings. 
These fees Include board and lodgings. Lady pro- 
bationers are also taken for regular resident work 
at the central home. One of the most important 
features is the scheme for ])roviding temporary aid 
to those whose servants have suddenly left them 
through illness or otherwise. The guild has been 
in e.xisteiice thirty years, and has done much good 
work. It is supported to some extent by volun- 
tary contributions, and is exclusively a Church of 
England institution. Further particulars can be 
obtained from the organising secretary, Guild of 
Aid, Zeals, Bath. 

In my former article I pointed out that 
training is already being given in the ilrachne 
Club, 60 Russell Square, London, and in the 
Guild of the Household Dames in Cheltenham; 
and that such homes for the training of ladies 
for domestic service should, in comiection with 
woraeifs clubs, be established m each capital in the 
United Eingdom, and associated' under one central 
committee of management, these central commit- 
tees having |)ower to appoint suh-coiuniitteet5 for 
the i^ersonai supervision oi each hoine in the town 
in which it may be established. Certificates 
should be granted by the head-office only, thus 
ensuring a genuine guarantee of efficiency, the 
competition for these being open to every class of 
servant. 

This suggestion naturally leads one to coTisider 
the desirability of associated registries, so that any 
one applying for a servant would be in touch with 
all the other registries connected with these train- 
ing centres. Every lady on parting with a maid 
would be required to forward confidentially a true 
and genuine character of the latter to the branch 
through which she had been engaged, for the infor- 
mation of the next applicant. This would put an 
end to tlie repeated writing of characters between 
ladies which has become such a burden at the 
present time, while all servants of good character 
■who have gained certificates in any branch should 
have the benefit of these registries. It has often 
struck me that while we as mistresses are anxious 
to gain all possible information about the seiwant 
engjxge, the girl herself has very little idea of 
what we are offering her. We give a few isolated 
facts, such as the number of the family, number of 
Bervants kept, w^ages given, and the girl accepts 


the situation in blind ignorance of the house to 
which she is going and the household she is to 
serve. I have even known ladies who resent as 
an impertinence any reasonable question the girl 
might ask. Would it not be well if ladies em- 
ploying these registries would give the manager 
a full and detailed account of the house and of 
the situation they are offering ? This coiiH be 
shown to a servant before her interview with 
her possible mistress, and so save much future 
disappointment. 

Now, if w'e are to have either the superior girl 
we are always seeking or lady-servants, we cannot 
expect them to remain in houses where no thought 
is given to the comfort of the maids. True, there 
are many, many houses where only kindness and 
consideration are shown them, and: where the struc- 
tural arrangements and the furnishing of servants" 
quarters leave nothing to be desired. On the other 
hand, how often are they consigned to gloomy, over- 
crowded bedrooms, with dirty ivall- paper, hard, . 
comfortless beds, odds and ends of shabby toilet- 
%vare, and bare boards; while the servants’ liall is 
a cheerless room, with stone floor, deal table, and 
unmviUng forms 1 

Bear with me if I plead for a little comfort and 
even a little beauty for our servants. I feel sure 
in many cases it is just thoughtlessness which is 
responsible for this state of things, a general, 
idea that ^anything will do for a servant’s room," 
which the mistress rarely, if ever, enters. It is 
wonderful how little ex23enditure is needed to pro- 
duce a pretty little bedroom; a light-ground paper 
and white qmint are no more costly than dingy 
paper . and mud -coloured paint. The bare floor 
could be stained or covered with a rug or art square. 
Oetemann supplies an iron bedstead, sj>ring and 
wool mattress, wool bolster and a pnllow comp)lete 
for one g',;lnea ; and the whole room could he trans- 
formed and refurnished for a few pounds. In. 
many cases,' by simply repainting the old furniture 
an equally good effect could be produced. Tlie 
bare servants’ hall, also, by a little thought and 
at small cost could be remodelled into a cosy 
sitting-room. • 

Now, think for one moment what all this means 
to the lady-servant coining possibly for the first 
time into her new life amongst strangers ! How ,■ 
the touch of refinement in her immediate siUTOund- i 
ings cheers and encourages her, and how proud the 
ordinary servant-girl would be of her pretty room I 
When possible, every servant should have a room 
to herself; but, where si)ace does not admit of this,- ■ . ■ ' 
at least a bed of her own, with curtains dividing 
the room so as to ensure privacy. 

In old houses, and where there is a large family, 
it is not always easy to allow sufficient accommoda- 
tion ; but in the building of new houses the architect’s ; '■ 

attention should be specially directed to the servaiits’ - 
quarters, where the windows should be planned so; ■ 
a.s to give se 2 >arate light to each' little- 
portion of a room arranged as ciibioles. A fitted 
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bath sboiild be provided, and some form of sitting- 
room or servants’ hall, however small, where they 
can escape from the kitchen and receive their 
friends. 

Then there is the question of food. There should 
be neither waste nor unnecessary luxury ; but ser- 
vants cannot work well and keep in health if they 
are not properly fed, and the mistress (or house- 
keeper) should see that what is needful is pro- 
vided for them. I have not forgotten the matter 
of relaxation and of holidays ; and it is most im- 
portant that servants should be allowed as much 
time to themselves for recreation and outdoor exer- 
cise as is possible. But the arrangements of different 
households as well as the ideas and circumstances 
of employers vary so much that details must be left 
as a matter of mutual agreement between mistress 
and maid. In some instances the adoption of a 
pretty uniform instead of the ordinary black dress 
might help to make service more attractive. 

May I add a few ’words to intending lady- 
servants? It is not enough that a lady should 
know merely a little about housekeeping ; she must 
be willing to undergo a proper training and gain her 
certificate. This is necessary as a test of her physical 
as ^Yell as of her moral ability, and would prove if 
she w^ere really strong enough for this form of work, 
and if the cheerful carrying out of orders was pos- 
sible to one who had hitherto only issued them. 
It is useless for a lady to take up this work unless 
she is determined to be a thorouglily good and 
efficient servant, and to bring into her new life a 
bright and pleasant spirit. Of course, many houses 
are totally unsuited to the lady-servant; but she 
would be perfectly invaluable to elderly couples 
whose families have all scattered and left them in 
their old age, and in the houses of ladies living 
alone she would essentially find her sphere. Quot- 
ing from a letter in the Arigust issue of The Gentle- 
loormui a lady writes : ‘ I wonder whether any of 
your many readers who are contemplating how to 
earn their living have ever turned their attention 
to lady-maids ? I have been for the last eight years 
a lady parlour-maid, and after a previous four years 
of teaching, can truthfully say that the latter is the 


easier and better-paid einploynient. I have only 
lived where gentlewomen are kept.’ After describ- 
ing her work, she concludes : * Let girls think, 
and think twice, before they accept the miserable 
pittance of a iiiirsery-governess or mother’s help, 
when by donning a cap and apron and boldly going 
as a lady’s-maid they can earn good salaries and 
lighter hours. My own life is so liappy, with so 
much comfort in it, I should like other girls to join 
the ranks as well.’ This letter is certainly very 
encouraging to other lady-servants. 

I should deeply regret if anything written in 
this or in my former article should suggest a want 
of appreciation on my part of the good, superior 
servant still to be found in many households : the 
girl who began at the lowest rung of the ladder, at 
a small wage, and gradually worked herself up to 
thorough knowledge of her duties and the responsi- 
bility of her j)osition. Indeed, I am voicing the cry 
of these very servants when they tell me how they 
deplore the change in the character of the girls now 
coming into service, their ignorance of the proper 
methods of work, their rough, rude manners in the 
servants’ hall, and their lack of all interest in the 
family they serve. I have just received a letter 
from a servaiit in which she tells me that she has 
been in her present situation twenty- three, and her 
fellow-servant nineteen, years, and that others are 
kiiovai to her who have remained In one ])lace 
ten, twelve, fourteen, and seventeen years. To my 
regret, she does not give me her name and address 
that I may tell her how I rejoice to hear of so 
many maids still left of the good old-fashioned 
school ; if only there were plenty of them we 
should liear nothing of the ‘servant problem’ 
which threatens to break up the home-life of our 
country. 

What I desire is that the tone of domestic ser- 
vice should be so raised by the introduction of 
lady-servants that it may induce a better class of 
ordinary servant-girls to enter it, and thus give an 
ample supply of superior, Yvell-trained women in 
our homes. When this good time comes, then only 
will the present domestic tyranny give place to 
domestic peace. 


THE ADVENTURES OP CAPTAIN DE LONGER^:. 


RAET II. 


[HAT was a onauvais quart d%eufe iav 
the crew of the Julie, The captain 
of the French frigate, an irascible 
little man, stout and puff3q with a 
Cocked hat and epaulets that looked 
too large for him, swore that they 
were all pirates, and spoke of the yardarm. Be 
. , Longpr4 flushed as scarlet as his flag, and nearly 
•r ;' V, brought them all to luiiii by losing his temper and 
. blurting out counter-insults. As it was, the French 
' ; ; , captain took such umbrage at the look in his eye 


that he had running tackle rove, and brought him 
up, with arms bound, under it. A moment more 
and the Frenchman would have heard some home- 
truths which would have rankled in the quick of 
his self-love so long as he lived ; but before De 
Longpre could shake a word out of his indignant 
throat, the first lieutenant whispered in his captain’s 
ear something about letters of marque and reprisais, 
and with a dramatic gesture he ordered the whole 
party to be packed below as prisoners of war. Not a , 
scrap of difference, however, would he make between ; 
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officers and men, and all were linddled together in 
a dark and evilly smelling compartment between 
decks. There, before they had settled themselves, 
was presently flung in a tearful and dishevelled 
yonth. James Gautier had been discovered among 
the lumber under the fo’c’sle deck, and dragged out 
by the leg to share the captivity of his countrymen. 
They were too much disheartened to have any hard 
words to spare for him. Le Brim seemed plunged 
in thought as he chewed an immense plug of 
tobacco ; and the eyes of Be Longpre were moist. 
He had lost his beautifiil/uZfe, 

A still further humiliation %vas in store for him, 
for a few hours later he and his men were trans- 
ferred to the Jidie herself, to be conducted to Brest 
in charge of a prize crew. And here the adventure 
would have ended had not the Jidu sprung a leak. 
She was rather badly battered, and, as the sea rose 
with the wind which dispersed the fog, she was 
vsoon in difficulties. The lieutenant resolved to 
run for the nearest port, and barely reached the 
inlet which forms the harbour of Le Conquet, the 
westernmost ];)oint of France. There, in the quaint 
little port, the dejected group was landed ; and from 
thence they were taken, under a sufficient escort, 
overland towards the military prison at Brest. 

A march of ten miles along the main road brought 
them at nightfall to the town of St Renan, only 
seven miles from their destination. It was a sorry 
crew which was bundled into the old inn and 
shut into a room connected with the kitchen. 
Nearly all had got some bruise, and many were 
badly hurt. There was not a man of them who 
had not some interest in the venture of the Jtdie^ 
and a cloud lay on every face. They flung them- 
selves down on the floor and barely stirred to 
welcome the cabbage-soup which was x)resently 
served them in rough earthenware pans. They 
gathered that they were to, spend the night there, 
and, with the experience of old hands, proceeded to 
flt themselves in. 

In the kitchen things were different. Evidently 
the guard was amongst friends. The smell of a 
good supper came through the chinks of the door, 
and the sound of the rattle of plates. Then some 
one raised a rollicking song with a thunderous 
chorus. More friends came in. A fiddle began to 
scrape, and there wars a stamping and shuffiiiig of 
feet, xi fellow flung open the door of their prison 
room, and, shouting, ‘Sleep sound, mes enfants; we 
will sing you to sleep,’ banged it to again. There 
was a roar of laughter. As the night went on the 
uproar increased. Much wine was drunk, and 
cognac -was not w^anting. 

Be Longpre sat moodily in a corner, and pushed 
off impatiently with outstretched legs those wiio 
came too near him. Le Brun crouched close at 
hand, and presently they began whispering together. 

‘ It conld be done, 1 tell you ; it could be done,’ 
said Be Longpre. 

‘ No, no, my captain ; do not think of it/ urged 
Le Brun. ‘ It w’ould be madness,’ 


‘ Madness or not, I am for attempting it,’ said Be 
Longpre. 

‘Well, my captain, then, of course, you may count 
upon me.’ 

‘ No, Mess Le Brun,’ reiflied Be Longpre ; ‘ I am 
no longer your captain here, and I command no 
one. I only take with me those wiio may decide 
to come.’ 

The noise in the kitchen swelled into a tempest. 
Some one brought in a drum and began to bang it. 
Be Longpre got up and went the round of the 
room, talking for a few minutes with each man. 
From the shaking of heads it was plain that no one 
agreed with him. So he completed the circle till 
he came to James Gautier. 

The unhappy boy w^as sitting on the floor with 
his knees drawm up to his chin and a look of 
intense disgust on his face. 

‘ Now", look here,’ said his guardian ; ‘pull yourself 
together, my lad, and listen to me. We are going 
to make a trip together, you and I. I don’t say 
there is no danger in it, iDut that wdll depend upon 
wdiether ive keep our heads cool or not. All yon 
have got to do is to say nothing and follow me. 
Just w"atch me and do as I do. Bo you hear ? I am 
not going to stay to he rotted in a French prison 
till this w"ar is over, and I am not going to leave 
you behind. You w"ere given to iny care, and I 
think I shall do better for j^ou even by running a 
little I’isk than by accompanying you to prison. 
Now", don’t say a woi'd. It is settled. You come. 
Take off your boots, and hold tlieiu in 3 "our 
hand.’ 

James looked up hopelessly, like an animal in a 
trap ; but he yielded to the stronger wil], and did 
as he w"as told. Then Be Longpre tried the handle 
of the door. It ivas locked. 

A few" minutes later an unsteady hand fumbled 
at the latch and the key turned. A hot face, With 
the kepi stuck on wrong side foremost, was thrust 
in wdth a ^ Hola, mes e7ifmts ! are you all asleep)? 
Sleep on, then, till I w"ant you. A% revow / ’ 

Be Long]>re thinist a boot betw"een the bottom of 
the door and the jamb as it closed ; and as the man 
heard the top) of the rickety structure bang to he 
shot the lock and lurched back to his comrades by 
the fire. The way w"as so far op>en. Be Longpre 
peeped through. The kitchen ivas full of smoke, 
A high settle screened off the space opposite the 
big fireplace, wffiere the fun was w^axing fast and 
furious. A girl came in with a tray and bottles, 
and poassed behind the settle. Be Longpre seized 
James Gautier by the arm and drew him through 
the door. They were both in their stockings, but 
a booted footfall would not have been heard in that 
din. They slipp>ed into the passage, the boy still 
held fast by the w"rist. A moment more and tiiej 
were in the road, where they were met by a gust 
of W"et wind. 

‘Now then/ said Be Longpr4, ‘hold up your 
head ; no slouching, mind, or looking behind yoiu 
Take my arm and walk boldly bn. But first, quick, 
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up tills doorway, and oa witk your boots. So I 
By my soul, if you do not do as you are told I 
will flog you witliin an incli of your life 1 ^ 

Thus adinonisliecl, Gautier tied his ].aces W'ith 
trembling Ungers and yielded to the push which 
sent him out into the street again. Ilapi^ily for 
the venture, the night was murky. They dared not 
walk fast, but a few hundred yards brought them 
to the open country. They turned into one of 
those sunk Brittany lanes which run vaguely and 
distractedly among the flelds. This one woinid 
horribly, but they kept to it for nearly an hour 
till the increasing light warned them the morning 
was very close. Then they left the lane, clambered 
over one or two embankments, and buried themselves 
in a dense clump of hazel and oak which formed 
the junction of two hedges. 

As the shadows became less dense they w^ere 
conscious of a towering mass close at hand, which 
rose to the height of a tall tree. It was rudely 
quadrangular and pointed stubbornly to the sky, 
Tiiey had approached one of those strange menhirs, 
relics of an ancient race of nature- woi'shippers, 
hewn out of the granite and defying the wear of 
time. About four feet above the ground projected 
two holes of granite like breasts, and, even as they 
looked, a wdiite flgure stepped timidly from behind 
a dike and approached the monolith. She seemed 
clothed only in her hair, and almost before the 
bashful captain could liide ins head and drag down 
his companion, she had touched these protuberances 
with her body and disappeared. They had un- 
wittingly intruded into arcana where the mystery 
of the past still claims and gets its tribute from 
untutored liearts. They lay close and still, but the 
woman would scarce have noticed them, so anxious 
was she to regain her home before the light should 
reveal her to any ‘ peeping Tom/ 

In the meantime things had become complicated 
at St Eenan. As soon as the runaways had got 
clear of the house, Le Bruii softly extracted the key 
from the kitchen-side of the door, locked the door 
from the inside, and then dropped the key into a 
crack beneath the wainscot, where it might remain 
hidden for a considerable time. When next the 
door was tried it was, of course, fast shut. The 
man without seemed to be searching along the floor 
for the lost key. When he did not And it he called 
a comrade, and they searched and talked. Then 
everybody- in the kitchen seemed to become conscious 
.that something was wrong,- and there was a silence 
followed by a hubbub, Then they shook the door 
■-violently, and Anally kicked it open. You may be 
sure there was trouble enough when they counted 
heads and discovered that two of the prisoners had 
, gone, There could be no mistake that two had 
vanished, but how they had escaped remained a 
profound mystery. The window was closed and 
barred, and the door was certainly locked fast. 
The man in charge swore that he had locked it, 
and locked it was; only what had become of the 
key and of the -prisoners he could not tell. Perhaps; 


they were wizards ! Buh ! That w^oiild not do. 
Let the other prisoners therefore speak and ex- 
plain, But they had no explanation to give. 
They had all been fast asleep. They I — what could 
they know ? Were they not all locked in ? Le Briin 
was specially indignant. Were they, then, supposed 
to guard one another, that they should be taken 
to task in that fashion ? Bo doubt, and of course, 
they had all been asleep, and if twm had been 
spirited away he only hoped there had been no 
foul play which w’oiild lead hereafter to interna- 
tional coinplications. 

So, much ’V'aluable time was occuj^ied, and when 
a search-party at last started to scour the district, 
l)e Longpre and the boy had 2:)ut some distance 
betw^een themselves and their pursuers. 

The two fugitives found themselves in the most 
uncomfortable condition. They had no food, and 
their dress wus likely to betray them the moment 
they w-ere seen. The only thing in their favour 
was that they both spoke Fi’ench like their mother- 
tongue. So they set to work to tear ofl- any badges 
which could suggest the British service, and resolved 
to lie close in their covert all tha,t day. They w’ere 
cool enough beneath the bushes ; but as the slow, 
still liours passed they gt)t both hungry and thirsty. 
They covdd hear the sound of voices from a farm 
close at hand, and once a ’woman came wdth a jmii 
and milked a cow tethered in the iieid behind their 
embankment. For a moment they w'ere tein2)ted to 
beg a drink of her. The boy had started to do so. 
But the risk 'was too great. The ajqiaritioii of two 
dishevelled gentlemen, begrimed and battle -torn, 
w'ould have told its tale too plainly. A sudden 
scream 'would have ruined all. fSo De Longpre 
pulled him back, and they licked their dry lips to 
the swislx of the milk in the pail. Once they heard 
footsteps in the lane and the beating of buslies and 
grass, as though men were searching the neighbour- 
hood, hut no one came into their clump. 

Toward evening the boy began to whimper, 
but with De Longpre’s flerce eye upon him he 
held himself in, and by-and-by lay face dowm in 
the grass in a sorb of torpor. ' At last night fell, 
and again with gusty rain. As soon os it was 
dark they stumbled to their feet and made in 
the direction of the farm. De Longpre debated 
within himself whether he should go to the front 
door or to the back ; in other words, whether he 
should present himself as a gentleman or as a 
tramjx The danger of detection in either case was 
considerable ; but he came to the conclusion that 
at that stage of his journey lie still bore too 
many traces of the gentleman to pass preseiitably 
for a beggar. 

The knock was answered by a lusty farm- woman. 
They hoped that madame would jiardon such an 
intrusion ; but they were officers from Brest who had 
wanted to see the neighbouring menhir, but had had 
an accident and lost their way, and, in short, they 
wanted some bread and hotter and cheese and a 
draught of cider. It was a lame sort of story, but De 
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bread and be far away before morning revealed tbe 
murder. 

It was a timid knock tliis time that De Lougpre 
rapped against the back-door of a farm, and the 
girl who opened the door would have banged it in 
his face had he not inserted his foot. Then she 
made as though to run. It was a moment for swift 
decision. De Longpre threw himself upon his knee 
and put his hnger to his lips. Then, as the girl 
hesitated, he said in a low, intense voice, ‘Ah, 
urn belle^ you would not betray two unhappy 
young men to their death ! Look at tzs. See, 
w’e supplicate you. If you have no pity on me, 
at least compassionate this poor boy. It is true 
we may have run away out of the army, but made- 
moiselle will understand ! When there is a mother 
and a sweetheart in the case ! Has mademoiselle 
never a sweetheart ? I cannot believe that’ 

Apparently mademoiselle did understand, for she 
made them a sign to be still, axrd slipped through a 
side-door, from which she emerged with a bowl of 
milk and a loaf. De Lougpre gallantly kissed the 
tips of her lingers, and again they slunk away into 
the night 

This time they had the stars, and steered a north- 
westerly course by their guidance. They crossed 
several streams, and towards morning they saw the 
glimmer of the sea. As the sun rose they found 
themselves on some low clilfs overlooking the 
broad sands, while upon their right lay a few 
tishermen’s cottages. Some ftsliing - cobles were 
drawn up on the steeply shelving beach, but the 
tide was out. It would be afternoon before they 
could be boated. There was a hay-held close at 
hand, with high dikes covered with brambles, and 
here De Longpxe resolved to hide till he could form 
some plan of escape, Any immediate food was out 
of the question, excepting a young turnip or two, 
not the most digestible matter with which to fill 
empty stomachs. So the hours dragged wearilj^, 
since they were now too excited to sleep. When at 
last the tide had risen, they peered again over the 
cliffs. One of the cobles was already lapped by 
the crisp little advancing waves. She lay lower 
than the others. Steadily the tide enveloped her. 
It had now touched its highest point, and the stern 
of the coble rose and fell gently on the water. 

It was now or never. They had picked up a 
broad-bladed scythe , left by a mower. They slid 
down the face of the inclme, ran across the shingle, 
and with a few slashes liad severed the tight- 
stretched rope by which the coble was attached 
to her anchor. Then they shoved with all their 
might, and, aided by the sharp, angle of the beach, 
ran her into deep 'water. There was a sudden 
barking of dogs, and some men plunged through 
■ the shingle from the huts under the cliff. 

But they hauled up the heavy sail, and the land- 
breeze caught it and blew them out. The angry 
fishermen wasted some time volleying pebbles at 
them, mxd then rushed to launch their other boats. 
^ But it was now too late, Every moment the boat 


gained more speed as they got farther from the 
shelter of the shore. By the time that the next 
coble was in the water and her sail up, tlie run- 
aways had gained enough offing to hold their own. 
A strong southerly wind bore them out upon tlie 
Chamiel. 

‘ Hurrah 1 ’ cried De Longpx^e ; ‘ hurrah I We have 
done it, my boy. Never say die. We shall make 
Guernsey to-morrow.’ 

But the wind gathered force and took an easterly 
turn, till it was all they could do to keep their 
boat’s head to the north. 

To add to their difficulties, she proved to be a 
leaky old tub. Gautier had to bail hard to keep 
her free from water. More than a hundred miles 
of sea lay between them and the nearest English 
port. If they reached it at all, they would have to 
fight with starvation and thirst. Happily for them, 
they were pretty well trained now to do without 
food. The humaxi frame soon learns to be patient of 
a meagre diet. It is harder to endure without water. 
A passing squall of rain enabled them to moisten 
their lips. Gautier hailed, and if he ceased for a 
moment, was goaded to resume hia tasik by the re- 
lentless tongue of the captain. De Lougpre himself 
bailed as best he might with one hand, while he 
.steered with the other. He had no means of 
knowing whereabout in the Channel lie was. Not 
a sail was in sight. He ran before the wind witli 
his helm slightly a-port, so that in any case he 
might make the English coast. All through the 
night he held on, keeping the coble before the 
waves, which grew in size and chased him the more 
swiftly as he left Prance farther behind. With 
morning light he still held on. Gautier was lying 
in the bottom now almost awash in the water, which 
he feebly scooped over the side. A few more hours 
must see the end of it. De Lougpre dared not release 
the helm for an instant lest they should broach- to 
and be swamped, and the boy’s strength was done. 
The leaks gained fast upon their failing efforts. 

It was high noon, and they were very low in the 
water when they sighted the first sail since they 
had quitted the coast of Brittany. 

‘ Up, lad ! Up J ’ shouted Be Longpra ,* and the 
youngster made shift to raise himself against the 
mast and wave his coat. It seemed very long before 
the English cutter, as she turned out to be, could 
send them a cockle-shell of a, boat, and a difficult 
business it proved to transfer themselves into it. 
But this also was accomplished, and none too soon. 
The coble, overweighted with water and drifting, 
was caught by a combing wave, and sank heavily 
before their eyes. Somehow they reached the 
cutter, and when they had told their story, v'ere 
hospitably treated, and landed at Plymouth. 

It was two sorry persons who thus returned in 
sea-soiled rags to the protection of the British flag. 
But people were kind to them. They lent them 
money and clothes, and a ship bound for Guernsey 
shortly took them back to home and friends. 
Poorer, but not down-hearted, De Lougpre stepped 
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again iipon the quay at St Peter Port. Gautier’s wrested from her the moderate fortune which he 
father had no difficulty from that moment in keep- enjoyed in his middle life might form the founda- 
ing his son at the desk. But De Longpre was a tion of an interesting tale, 
son of the sea, and how he persevered until he had the end. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION FROM A 


COLONIAL POINT OP YIEW. 


By A Victim. 


ANY letters and articles discussing the 
suitability of the orthodox system of 
training pursued by most of the 
larger English public schools to the 
requirements of young men destined 
to enter the ranks of tlie Greater 
Britons beyond the Seas have recently appeared in 
the columns of the Times and other journals. The 
subject is one of such immense general, or rather 
Imperial, importance— for the immigrant who finds 
himself sadly handicapped by a faulty system of 
education previously received in England is apt to 
lose his earlier feelings of patriotism and attachment 
to the mother country— that it deserves the fullest 
consideration. Perhaps the writer, as one of a very 
large number of colonists who entertain strong 
views concerning it, may be pexunitted to add his 
humble contribution to the controversy. 

No doubt, changes and improvements have been 
made in the curricula of the great English public 
scliools since I left England more than twenty -hve 
years ago. Still, judging by authoiitative state- 
ments recently made, many of the old methods 
still survive, I will briefly sum up the kind of 
education bestowed on the scholars attending the 
particular institution udiere I received my early 
preparation. The school referred to was one of 
the ordinary type. Muscular Christianity (to shock 
the shade of Kingsley) was its prevailing spirit. 
Almost all the members of the staff were clerics 
possessed of a formidable array of degrees. Spacious 
playgrounds and gymnastic appliances were pro- 
vided, and the school was as ‘select’ as high terms 
of admission could make it. The chief subjects 
taught, placing them in the order of importance 
which apparently they held in the opinion of 
the management, were theology, ancient languages, 
ancient and modern history, mathematics, geog- 
raphy, modern languages, and science. The last- 
mentioned subject was decidedly the least esteemed. 
It was, as the late Herbert Spencer complained, 
treated as the Cinderella of the educational family. 
The merest smattering of chemistry, geology, and 
botany was all that was imparted to us. Physiology 
seemed to be regarded as an unclean subject. We 
learnt a great deal about our souls, but nothing at 
all about our bodies. What information, too, we 
received on scientific subjects was purely theoretical. 
Practical science was quite ignored, and if a single 
student left our school with any knowledge of the 


construction of the simplest machine, lie must have 
gained it for himself. Theology reigned supreme. 
We were required to know the various readings and 
explanations of every doubtful Biblical passage; to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the names, dates, &c. of 
every ancient Jewish king and prophet ; to be able 
to verify every prediction ; and to know our Greek 
Testament almost by heart. We read, of course, 
the usual Greek and Latin authors, painfully com- 
mitted to memory some thousands of lines from 
the ancient classics, and practised assiduously the 
profitable art of turning wholesome English into 
barbarous Greek and Latin verse. The mythology 
of the Greeks and Eomans, it is liardly necessary to 
add, was carefully studied ; and I am afraid a good 
many of my fellow-pupils took a greater interest in 
the exploits of Jupiter and Hercules than in those 
of Cromwell and Wellington, History, like wine 
or certain works of art, was valued according to its 
age. We acquired a great deal of knowledge about 
the early Hebrews, Greeks, and Eomans, and fairly 
full details of the condition of England about the 
time of the Heptarchy ; but a mere outline of the 
events that followed was deemed sufficient. The 
development of tlie British Constitution and the 
history of British colonial expansion were treated 
as subjects quite subsidiary in importance to the 
rise of the Eoinan Bej^nblic and the colonisation of 
various Mediterranean islets by the Greeks. The 
Gracchi were esteemed above fclie Pitts, and the cam- 
paigns of Hannibal and Alexander took precedence 
over those of Marlborough and Napoleon. Of otir 
mathematical studies it is unnecessary to say much. 
We were taught a fair amount of what un- 
doubtedly was useful ; but a great deal of our 
time was employed, like that of the old schoolmen, 
merely in tying and untying knots. Subjects of 
such importance as book-keeping, shorthand, and 
geometrical drawing were quite neglected. Our 
geographical course was limited to the acquiring of 
a fair general idea of the relative positions of the 
chief natural and artificial divisions of the world ; 
but the only country concerning which we were 
thoroughly informed was Palestine. How often we 
went over that interesting region, drawing num- 
berless maps, carefully distinguishing the , tribal 
boundaries and identifying to the satisfaction of 
our reverend professors the exact sites of all places 
mentioned in Scripture, from Hr of the Chaldees 
to Sarepta, and tracing the various journeys .of Bt 
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Paul and tlie early evangelists, I sliudder now to 
recall. The British Empire, however, claimed no 
special notice. We were infinitely better informed 
aboil t Jerusalem and Bethel than about Melbourne 
and Montreal, and were left somewhat under the 
impression that Botany Bay was the capital of 
Australia, peopled mainly by convicts, buslirangers, 
and blacks, and that Canada was, as the Trench 
monarch conceived it, but ‘a few acres of snowJ 
Our ignorance of the marvellous rise of our Indian 
Empire would have fully justified Macaulay’s satire. 
As to commercial geography, we were entirely 
above that. We were not supposed to take any 
interest in the sordid operations of trade. If a 
sixth-class boy contrived to find out that his native 
country was rich in coal, Chiiia in tea, and Australia 
in gold, he was supposed to know quite as much as 
befitted an educated English gentleman. 

The foregoing is not a caricature. It is simply 
fact. In justice to our instructors, perhaps, it 
should be remarked that they certainly did not 
undertake specially to prepare their pupils for a 
colonial life ; indeed, possibly the comfortable 
belief prevailed among them that each of their 
charges, after a brief supplementary university 
course, would step at once into the enjoyment of 
an income of at least a tl'itousaiid a year, or receive, 
without effort, an eligible Government appointment. 
Bread and meat being thus x>rovided, they may 
liave thought it necessary only to administer to us 
a diet of bon-bons and sweetmeats ; or, to vary 
the metaphor, Providence having already supplied 
us with suitable garments, they thought their 
own functions were merely to adorn our persons 
with jeweileiy tUnd other external embellishments. 
Unfortunately, however, many of us required not 
precious stones hut bread ; and that we certainly 
did not get. We left school as well fitted, so far 
as training went, to face the hard" .struggle of life 
in a British colony as hothouse plants, suddenly 
transplanted into the midst of a bed of hardy 
annuals, to withstand the inclemencies of the 
■weather. 

Possibly -the kind of education which has just 
been sketched out is a very useful preliminary to 
entering certain professions. Subjects which, to the 
practical man, appear to be of very doubtful utility 
were formerly, I know, necessary to candidates 
at many public examinations; and students who 
later succeeded in obtaining entrance to such pro- 
fessions, or who graduated at one of the universities, 
would ^afterwards, very likely, ffnd advantageous 
openings in the colonies. The remarks that follow, 
embodying the conclusions of one who has had a 
quarter of a century’s diverse and somewhat, trying 
experience of colonial life, refer only to those who 
come to the colonies straight from the public school, 
■without any further mental equipment than that 
supplied there. I think I may say confidently 
that at least ninety-nme out of every hundred of 
si^ch emigrants would, after five years of colonial 
IMe, declare that, on- acquiring . the rudiments of 


learning, they would have gained knowdedge far 
more useful to them later in the course of three 
years spent in a carpenter’s shop or on a farm than 
during twice that pieriod passed at almost any of 
the large public schools in England. 

So far as Australia at least is concerned, the young 
Englishman fresli from a public school, but without 
a university degree, its necessary sequel, unless he 
possess special interest or be favoured with excep- 
tional good fortune, is likely to find the country 
one of bondage rather than of promise. Like the 
unjust steward, he is unable to dig but ashamed 
to beg. Except, perhaps, a miserable clerkship, he 
has hardly a chance of obtaining any position even 
of the most moderate degree of respectability. And 
so numerous are the applicants for such positions 
that his chance of securing even a clerkship is very 
minute. A short time ago one of the State Govern- 
ments in Australia announced publicly that some 
thirty clerks were required in one of the depart- 
ments, the .salary ofthred being tliirty shillings a 
week, with little hope of any substantial increase. 
Over a thousand applications were received in a 
few days. In the good old times Government 
Mullets’ used to be regarded as certainties for the 
indigent man of education. They arc extreme 
improbabilities now. The unpolished democratic 
politician, like his rude forefather Jack Cade, re- 
gards such accomplisliments as a knowledge of 
French and Latin with pronounced aversion ; and 
the cultured applicant for even a small slice of the 
State loaf is generally sent empty away. There are 
plenty of colonial youths, many possessing political 
coiniections, who receive first consideration ; and an 
influential member of a labour union would be pre- 
ferred to all the scions of the houses of Howard and 
Courtenay, Business men naturally require that a 
certain amount of business experience be. possessed 
by their assistants; and the boy from a State school, 
conversant at least with book-keeping and commer- 
cial forms, has a far better chance of obtaining a 
position in a merchant’s office than a fine classical 
scholar fresh from Eton, As a farm-hand, a man 
who knows neither how to milk nor to plough 
cannot expect his services to be highly valued. 
Native youths, natural buslimen and accustomed to 
ride and manage stock since early boyhood, are ob- 
viously better fitted to supply vacancies on stations 
than polished but inexperienced ^ jackaroos.’ Know- 
ing no trade, the latter cannot become tradesmen, 
and physically they are quite unfitted for the trying 
work performed by navvies and wdxarf-laboiirers. 
A few become jockeys or gentlemen riders, a few 
more journalists or popular politicians; others 
become very hiunble members of that department 
of the bar which is principally adorned by ladies, 
or join the imiks of bookmakers and turf-sharpers ; 
but the majority, after a vain appeal to fortune, sink 
beyond hope of salvation. Only a very, very few, 
by commencing their own education afresh, and by 
dint of strenuous and long-continued labour, ulti- 
mately fight their way to dry land through a sea of , 
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highest distinction in his adopted country or ac- 
cumulated great ■\\^ealtli. Young Yer.e de Yere need 
not necessarily become a carpenter or mechanic, how- 
ever— that is, by way of making a living. He may 
keep his trade as a second string to his bow ; and 
should drought or fire ruin his hopes as a farmer 
or grazier, lie could then make profitable use of his 
reserve of knowledge. His trade might prove the 
spare rudder and sail that, after the storm, would 
bring his vessel safe to port; without such resource 
it would probably founder. And the homely arts of 
the smith and the carpenter are always useful to 
know. My friend the blacksmith, before referred 
to (who, by tbe way, was not remotely connected 
with an English ducal house), found it very con- 
venient to be able to shoe a horse when, as was the 
case with him, the nearest blacksmith lived two 
hundred miles away. He had, too, the consolation 
of knowing that if his flocks and herds perished 
through any great calamity, he could always, at 
least, earn his ten shillings a day by wielding his 
hammer. 

To speak plainly, to send young men out to 
Australia with one or two hundred pounds, and no 
mental or physical training beyond that afforded by 
schools of the type of that referred to at the begin- 
ning of this papers is not merely fatuous folly— it 
is sheer cruelty. The most fortunate of such youths 
have usually to content themselves ultimately with 
inferior, uncongenial, and ill-paid positions, the 
humble duties of which, for want of interest, they 
cannot discharge with much success. The back 
aches in projjortion as one has to stoop over one’s 
work ; and the poor assistant in an up-country 
store, or tutor in charge of a dozen or so rough Bush 
children, looks back mournfully and bitterly on the 
times when tastes were being developed that could 
never be gratified, and expectations formed that 
could never be fulfilled. It is the fashion among 
amiable and well-meaning people at home, many 
of whom have never themselves suffered a severer 
hardsliij) than that of having to eat an ill-cooked 
dinner or sleep on a hard bed, to enlarge upon the 
wholesome effects to others of ‘roughing it.’ The 
old Spartan system of exposing new-born babies is, 
in our times, replaced to some degree by the custom, 
ei^iially rational and humane, of exposing infants 
in the legal sense, not indeed to the rigour of the 
elements, but to the more merciless trials incident 
to poverty and friendlessness in a strange laud, 
without the slightest j)revioiTs discipline to prepare 
them for the ordeal To turn a j)ampered house- 
dog loose into the woods to make its own living 
thiere would be about as reasonable and humane 
■.an act as to land an English boy fresh from the 
ordinary public school on the shores of Australia 
in the condition in which he frequently is landed. 
If the picture of his possible after-fate drawn in the 
foregoing lines seems a somewhat lurid one, it cer- 
tainly has not been drawn from the imagination. 
The author has, indeed, succeeded in weathering 
the storm. He records the results of his experiences 


and observations in the earnest hope that they may 
at least save a few from being exposed to its 
dangers. 

TEE WHISTLE. 

He cut a sappy sucker from the muckle rodden-tree,* 

He trimmed it, and he wet it, and he thumped it on 
his knee ; 

He never heard the teuchatf when the harrow broke her 
eggs, 

He missed the craggit heron nabbin’ puddocks in the 
seggsjj 

He forgot to hound the collie at the cattle when tliey 
stray'd, 

But you should have seen the whistle that the wee herd 
made I 

He wheeber’d on ’t at mornin’ and he tweetl’d on’t at 
nicht, 

He puffed his freckled cheeks until his nose sank oot o’ 
sicht, 

The kye wei*e late for milkin’ when he piped them up 
the close, 

The kitlin ’s got his supper syne, and he was beddit boss; § 
But he cared iia doit nor docken what they did or thocht 
or said, 

There was comfort in the whistle that the wee herd made. 

For lyin’ laug o’ mornin’s lie had claw'd the oaupH for 
weeks, 

But noo he had his bonnet on afore the lave had breeks ; 
He was whistlin’ to the porridge that were hott’rin’ on 
the fire, 

He was whistlin’ owre the traviseli to the bailiie*'^’ in 
the byre ; 

Ifae a blackbird nor a mavis, that lia’e pipin’ for their 
trade, 

Was a marrow for the whistle that the wee herd made. 

He play’d a march to battle, it cam’ dirlin’ through the 
mist, 

Till the halfiin’ squared his shou’ders and made up his 
mind to ’list ; 

He tried a spring for wooers, though he wistna what it 
meant, 

But the kitchen-lass was laiichin’ and he thocht she 
maybe kent; 

He got ream and buttered bannocks for the lovin’ lilt 
he play’d. 

Wasna that a cheery whistle that the wee herd made ? 

But the snaw it stopped the herdin’ and the winter 
brocht ijim dool, 

When in spite o’ hacks and chilblains he was shod again 
for school ; 

He couldna sough the catechis nor pipe the rule o’ three, 
He was keepit in and lickit when the ither loons got 
. ■ . free ' ' 

But he aften play’d the truant— ’t was the only thing he 
, -splay’d, ' ■ 

For the maister brunt the whistle that the wee herd 
■■made' I' 

Charles Murrat. 

* The rowan-tree or moimtafa-ash. f Lapwing. 

} The yellow flower-de-luce or iris, § jEnil^ty. 

11 Those who rose late had to clean the porrldgo.-bowl. 

% The division between the stalls. The cattlenmn. 


,, Frinted and Fubliahed by W. k II. Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster How, London* : and Edinburgh. 
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IN THE MATTER OF A CONTRABAND. 

By Akthur H. Henderson. 


PART I. 


TELEGBAM for you, Captain 
Ludecke.’ 

‘ Goot, mein dear ! Gif it to 
me— queek !’ The big German 
sprawled hastily from his cane 
chair and stretched out a fat, eager 
hand to take his message. The bearer of the flimsy 
envelope watched him with scarcely veiled dislike 
from under her delicately pencilled eyebrows. The 
stifling dusk of the closely shuttered bungalow 
whitened the fair-haired Irish girl with ail the 
pallor of an unhealthy tropical land. 

‘Anything exciting?’ asked Maureen Erie ton. 
She spoke carelessly, but any one who knew her 
might have suspected a keenness of interest in the 
apparently listless tones. 

The skipx^er tugged his black beard viciously. 
Then he expectorated with Teutonic violence. 
‘Sell list anoder liddle piziness defelojiment bro- 
flded/ he informed her grimly. 

Telegrams are rare in the squalid little trading 
village of Dalii Bay, on the northern coast of 
Borneo. So also are ocean-going cargo steamers of 
the size of the Glam of Hamburg, %vhich had now 
lain for three days in the bay ostensibly repairing 
her machinery. Her commander walked abrujitly 
to the window, pushed aside the shutter, and 
blinked through the xdtiless sun-glare which smote 
down on the white sand of the beach. 

He was not pleased at what he saw. So much 
the frown on his perplexed, anxious face told to 
the motionless girl in the background. 

Under the shimmering heat the surface of the sea 
lay oily and inert, save where it lapped sluggishly 
against the dingy mangrove swamps on the shore. 

A faint whiff of foul air floated seawards from the 
swamps inland. A coux>le of Chinese junks rocked 
idly at anchor, and the huge hulk of the Glam 
squatted ponderously to her mooring-chain, deep 
in the water, heavily laden. From Captain 
Ludecke’s furtlier earnest commentary the listener 
^^0. 429.— VoL. IX. {All EighU 


gathered that he would greatly have preferred that 
the one other vessel in port at the entrance to 
the bay should be in a more distant, still hotter, 
locality which is mercifully known of by report 
alone. 

‘ In von day all mein plans bicked upside 
hehiiit gomplete pecause she haf arrived out 
dere. Ach, dese hell seas 1 ’ said the caxitaiii, with 
temper. 

The cause of liis pertebation av as a black, 
A^enomous torpedo-boat destroyer. A big, blunt- 
nosed gun pointed significantly at the 6toce. The 
white ensign of Great Britain flapped lazily in her 
stern. Dalu Bay is British territory. 

The door of the bungalow slarmned noisily, and 
a man Avith a slightly befuddled aj>pearance strode 
into the room, and dro|)ped into a seat. Every one 
on the coast knew Ronald Harrison the trader, 
and no one trusted him. He Avas never apt to be 
haiidicai)ped in his dealings by troublesome ideas 
of personal integrity. 

‘I’ve seen the boy-officer ot the Squasher^ cap’n,’ 
he said, ‘He has been sent here to shadow you. 

He doesn’t mean to let you clear. Fact I ’ 

The skipper’s stamp of anger shook the rickety 
floor. The trader tilted his cigar to an e.xtreiue 
angle with his nose, and draAvled : 

‘You’re in a tight hole, I reckon. I’ll state 
the case, cap’n— short as may be. Big war on — 
Muscovite Jap. Clara, chock -a-block with contra- 
band (arms, ammunition, and stores for the Russian 
fleet), puts into Dalu Bay for orders. British 
Admiral at Hong-kong gets wind of you, babbles 
about infringement of neutrality, sends destroyer 
to stick you up. Eh — what ? 

‘ Thousands of pounds for honest sailorinaii if you 
get through. You come to me for help. I’m ready, 
at a price— see? You pass me on a few of those . 
extra gold ones, and I Avill take you through the ^ ' 
inner island channel to-niglit. That tin-kettle Avar- 
ship daren’t follow Avithout a i3ilot ; it’s the devil’s ■ , 
Bmrved. ] Febeuaby 1 % 1906* . ; : . 
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own navigation, and no one else liere knows the 
course.^ 

^ Excei3t me,’ interposed the girl nonchalantly. 

Ronald Harrison looked obliquely at his step- 
daughter. Her own father was dead, and her 
in other had married again soon afterwards. When 
the Borneo climate had ended that lady’s not too 
creditable career, the girl had settled down to live, 
lonely and uiicared for, with her stepfather at 
Dalu Bay, She knew he was iinscnipiilous and 
dishonourable, but at the same time he had pro- 
vided for her—a penniless orphan— with a rough 
generosity to which she "was keenly alive. Also, 
he had amused himself by teaching the girl many 
a seaman’s trick in the treacherous tropical channels 
and cross-currents of the coast. In his way he was 
even fond of her, she believed when she ever 
considered the matter at all. But casual affection 
is unsatisfying. 

‘You had better leave us alone now, Maureen,’ 
suggested Harrison brusquely, ‘Captain Liidecke 
and I have our plans to make,’ 

She drew in her breath sharply. ‘ What plans ? ’ 
she asked. 

‘Never mind,’ said Harrison suavely. ‘They 
do not concern you.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ she ans-wered, with some slight 
annoyance. She stood ui). ‘ When do you sail 
she inquired indifferently of the skipper. 

‘Oiif !’ snorted that worthy, with exasperation. 
‘How do I kiiOAV to meiiiself, Fralilein ? Lisdeii 
now. If I should haf kept avay von here so should 
I haf my voyage done midout being hoonted ; also 
should I a blentiful fortune made. Now see how 
I haf drafelled, schweating, since many veeks von 
Hamburg vor nodings.’ 

Harrison 'was staring thoughtfully straight before 
him. Should he confide in this girl of his ? She 
could help if she had a mind to. He glanced 
cunningly at her, and revolved the most w^ily of 
schemes in Ills head. Then heq)oured himself out 
a stiff whisky as a refresher, and determined to 
keep his own counsel. She might have the fool 
scruples of a woman, he meditated. He could 
do the job safer 'without her aid. It \vould be 
a delicate matter to manage, he foresaw. Soon 
he and the captain of the Clara were deep in 
cautious conference. 

Some hours later, from her little bedroom in 
the bungaloAV, Maureen noticed a boat leave the 
destroyer for the shore. She could distinguish 
the cool, white uziiform of the officer in the stern. 
A dull anxiety, -w^hich 'was new, gnawed at the girl’s 
; heart. She hardly, understood her owm feelings ; 
in fact, she "was distinctly annoyed with herself 
for having them. The -war, not long begun, had 
seemed so remote; now its perplexities had suddenly 
come home to her. The sight of the white ensign 
- on the warship brought bitter memories— only a 
..;year old in reality, but, oh, seemingly so far 

What blissful times she had had during that 


last voyage to Singapore on the big liner ! Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening she had been with 
Bernard Aiistice, the young English lieutenant, on 
his "way out to join a ship> of the China Squadron. 
How instinctively tliey had been drawm to each 
other! There had been no chaperon to interfere ; 
Maureen Erleton had scarcely ever heard of such 
a personality. Those days with him— when Iiis 
clean-cut, brown face and frank, laughing eyes "were 
always seeking hers— had been the hap)piest in her 
life. Then that last evening of the voyage, in the 
moonlight on the white, wide deck ! Ah, the fate 
which had separated them next day -was cruellest 
of the cruel 1 

Then that long silence, bitter and unaccountable. 
She did not care now. She repeated, obstinately, 
to herself that she did not love him, that she "was 
glad the dream was over. She shook herself im- 
patiently at the queer ache of her heart. He had 
spoken of coming to claim her j he never had come. 
He had vowed he \vould carry her away to be 
mistress of that fair, sleepy, ancestral home of his 
in England. He had said so many things— things 
that no woman can hear without a thrill— all 
these, too, he must have forgotten. Long ago, no 
doubt, he had met soriie other girl, rich and 
clever, whom he preferred. Yes ; she didn’t care 
now— not she ! 

The afternoon had crept on, and the cooler air 
of the evening heralded the oncoming of darkness. 
For a long time she sat very still. Then her 
thoughts reverted unwillingly to the present ; and 
as she did not know -what to do, she resolved, 
girl-like, that she must do something. Tlie 
smouldering uneasiness which she found so bard 
to define was growing insupportable. She must 
find out what mischief those two men below had 
hatched. 

She went slowly towards her room-door and 
turned the handle. It was locked from outside. 
Her strong, little hands wrestled mutinously with 
it for a moment. Then a defiant gleam came 
into lier eyes. 

She did her thinking quickly. If she Izad been 
too absorbed to notice the stealthy footsteps in 
the passage when she had been trapped, she was 
alert enough now as she realised that something 
was indeed afoot so shady that she was to bear no 
part ill it. 

She crept to the window of her room and peered 
out warily. In a few minutes the dense darkness 
■would have fallen with tropical swiftness. Stretch- 
ing from the room beyond hers ran the bungalow 
balcony. Could she reach it? She could lie 
.reckless too, 

A narrow wooden coping might give foothold. 
If she slipped tlie fail might injure her seriously. 
But, after all, it would matter to no one in par- 
ticular now if she were killed outright She 
calculated her chances on that coping with a 
measuring eye. She had passed along it once, 
in a childish freak, years ago, and her mother had 
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liad hysterics, and had slapped her severely after- 
wards. Harrison, had been awaj", and had never 
heard of the escapade. But at that time slie had 
been smaller. 

She slid off h,er shoes and stockings with sudden 
resolve. The small feet looked very white and 
delicate, but theirs was the dainty delicacy of 
youthful strength. Then, with fearless eyes, slie 
lowered hei^self on to the narrow ledge, and pro- 
ceeded to work along it daringly as if there were 
no such thing as gravitation. In a few perilous 
seconds she had passed safely on to the balcony 
and crouched down to listen intently. The slim 
girl-form in the universal blackness was still as 
stone. 

Inside the farther lamp-lit room her stepfather 
was speaking. He had never been guod-looldng, 
and the jjrescnt vindictive scowl by no means 
added to his attractions. 

* I guess this will teacli that blamed young 
chicken to stay in his own. fowl-run for a bit, 
and not to come pecking after us. That aleeping- 
dranght is good for six hours clear; ’tis a pity 
he didn’t drink the lot. How, cap’n, Ave’d best 
be looking slippy’ and sailing fur that rendezvous 
you’re wired to. The little Avarship Avon’t dare 


inoA^e Avithoiit her commander, and his boat’s 
crew will take some time to liud him. here. He ’ll 
be missing for a spell. Eh — Avhat^’ 

The captain of the Clara grunted with brutal 
delight. He pulled a dirty hat over the 
dicular hair which rose so assertively ou his 
Teutonic head. 

^ Come den mit me, mein pilot ; A^e fix it peuuti- 
fill. Ve vill leaf der ohicer of his lof to dream. 
She can to him consolation gi.f in deni morgen. He 
is peyond kuoAvledge all x>ast.’ The sx>eaker moved 
from in front of the AviudoAv AA'^Iiicli Ills huge bulk 
had iilled, and the Avatcher outside caught a fleeting 
gUmi>se of a third man lying limp and senseless 
on a chair. He Avas in naval uniform. The girl 
started violently at the sight. 

And AA’hat Avas her stepfather muttering about 
intercepted letters ^ 

Next moment, however, Hari*iso.ii had extinguished 
the light, and the tAvo men left the bmigaloAV Avith 
haste. Their footsteps speedily died away. For a 
long time no sound broke tbe quietness until the 
rattle of a steam windlass hauling up an anchor- 
chain drifted noisily across the bay. But Maiireen 
never heeded that. 

[I'o he continued.) 





BISHOPS AS LEGISLATORS. 

By W. V. Roisf.uts. 



jEOBABLY not many ■people could say 
oit-hand }.n:'ecisely wli^^ it is that the 
Bishops of the Oliiirch of England 
sit in the House of Lords and take 
|>art in its legislative Avork, while 
the heads of all otlier Churches in the 
ITiiited Kingdom are rigidly excluded. The matter 
is not AvilhoLit interest, Clearly to nnderstand it, 
liuAvever, one must go back to the beghuiings of 
Parliament itself. 

In Norman times the xiositiou of BishoxLS was 
very different from Avhat it is to-day. Many, if 
nut all, of them held lands as ‘ baronies,’ and were 
reipiired to render court and military service to the 
Crown. Their power Avas considerable. It was an 
Archbishop, Stephen Langtoii, who headed the 
barons when Magna Charta Avas wrung from King 
John, and it Avas probably at Langton’s dictation 
that one clause of that charter jDrovided that pre- 
lates and the greater barons — xirelates being put 
first — should be summoned by special Avrit to the 
Great Council whicli Avas then set up, and to which 
may be traced the origin of the House of Lords. 
Tims we have the introduction of prelates into the 
Parliament of the realm. 

Moreover, between the signing of Magna Charta 
and the reign of Henry YIII. it became customary 
to send the Avrit of summons to priors and abbots, 
heads of the re,ligious houses Avhich then abounded, 
AAith the result that these Lords Spiritual, as the 


prelates, priors, and abbots came to be called, out- 
numbered the Lords Temporal, or j>uroly territorial 
lords. Consequeiitly—the House of Coimnon.'? not 
having then acquired any great position in the 
Slate.-- practically all |.>ower axiart from, the King 
Avas vested in the liarons ; this really iiieauing, in. 
view of their great majority, the Lords >SpintuaL 
A great change came AvLen .Henry VIII. swex>fc 
UAvay the monastic houses and reduced the nuniber 
of x>relates or Bislioxjs in the House of Lords to 
tweuty-uiie, a proportion which, for the first time, 
gaA^e the Lords Temporal the upper hand. There- 
after the Lords Spiritual formed but a minurity 
of llie peers, and their poAver steadily declineiL 
Indeed, one of tlie last acts of Charles 1. befoi’e 
leaving London to break Avith the Parliament Avas 
to give assent to a laAV Avhich removed the Bishox>s 
from the House of Lords altogether, and they Avere 
not restored till the time of Charles II,, in 1C)60. 
With that exception, however, the order of things ■ ' 
established by Henry VI IL continued till the 
middle of last century. There Avere rather more 
than tAventy Bishops or Lords Spiritual, and no^ ■ ; 
ncAA^ See was founded for over three hundred years. 

But early in the reign of Queen Victoria it became ^ , 
apparent, Avith the great movement of population ^ / 
and the groAvth of cities, that some iwrangemqnt 
AAns required, and there were proposals for carving ■ ; 
out new dioceses. The question, hoAvever, arose ■ 
Avdiether the new Bishops should, .'as such, be 
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admitted as a matter of course to the House of 
Lords, and in the result it was decreed that though 
the number of Bishops in the country might be 
added to, the proportion sitting in the House of 
Lords should not be increased. The arrangement 
continued was, that the Archhishops of Oanterbury 
and York should always, by virtue of their office, 
have seats in the Lords ; that the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester should sit whether ap- 
pointed directly to those Sees or translated from 
other dioceses to them ; and that twenty-one other 
Bishops should sit in priority of consecration. 

Thus a^new Bishop could not immediately sit in 
the House of Lords j but on the death of an older 
Bishop the senior of those awaiting seats would be 
called, and so a rotation would be set up. That is 
the principle which has since prevailed. Mean- 
while, the bishoprics of Eipon, Manchester, St 
Albans, Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, 
Wakefield, Southwark, and Birmingham have been 
created, and Gloucester and Bristol has been divided, 
so that a new Bishop may now have to wait several 
years before his turn comes to enter the House of 
Lords. But, as already indicated, if an appoint- 
inent is made directly to the Sees of London, Dur- 
ham, or Winchester, the Bishop takes liis seat at 
once-— -the Bishop of London as Bislioj) of the capital 
city of England and Provincial Dean of Oanterhury ; 
the Bishop of Durham as Count Palatine and Earl 
of Sedbergli, an old-world town in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire ; and the Bishop of Winchester as 
prelate of the Order of the Garter. But in the 
event of translation from another See to Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, or Winchester, wdioever is 
appointed to the See so vacated must take his place 
at the bottom of the rota and wait his turn for 
admission to the Lords. 

The principle was recently illustrated with some 
point. In 1904 the two dioceses of Southwark and 
Birmingham were created. The Bishop of Rochester 
was translated to the See of Southwark, and as he 
already had a seat in the Lords he continued to 
hold it, so that the Bishop of the new See had a 
seat in the House of Lords at once, while the suc- 
cessor in the older diocese had to take his place at 
the bottom of the rota. The Bishop of Worcester 
■was translated to Birmingham. He had then no 
seat in the House of Lords, but his turn came a few 
mouths after removal to Birmingham, and then his 
successor at Worcester had to go on the rota below 
the new Bishop of Rochester. The Bishop of Sodor 
and Man is excluded from this general arrangement, 
as he has his own position in the Manx legislature. 
Butogans, of course, do not sit in the House of 
■■■ Lords. 

With regard to Scotland, no provision was made 
in the Act of Union for the admission of Lords 
Spiritual to the House of Peers, and Scotch Bishops 
, are therefore without seats in the legislature. In 
the case of Ireland, the Act of Union provided for 
some representation by Lords Spiritual. Two Arch- 
• bishops, accordingly, sat in turn, and three Bishops 


ill rotation. But this was ended with the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church in 1869, and the 
English Bishops alone remain. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that the Lords 
Spiritual can lay claim to great antiquity as legi.s- 
iators, and that they are the oldest brancli of the 
legislature. Supposing we allow that they took 
their seats in the days of King John, and have 
continued to do so, with the little interval at the 
time of the Commonwealth (consequent on the 
action of Charles L), then it follows that they can 
trace a line of succession longer than that of the 
Lords Temporal of to-day, Magna Charta was 
granted in 1215, and the Bishops may date their 
seats from then. 

But the oldest peerage is that of Lord de Ros, 
created in 1264. Indeed, there are only four peer- 
ages that go back to the thirteenth century, so that 
the others must be relatively young compared with 
the bishoprics. Possibly that explains the pre- 
cedence taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As most people know, his Grace stands first in the 
realm after the members of the Royal House. Was . 
it because Stephen Langfcon as Archbishop of 
Cauterhiiry, the most powerful inan in the time of 
King John, took care to secure that position ? One 
makes this suggestion with diffidence, but it is 
plausible, to say the least. 

Another point shrouded in tlie mists of time has 
reference to the claim of Bishops to be styled ^ Lord 
Bishops.^ Every one is familiar with the phrase, 
‘The Lord Bishop of the diocese will preside.’ 
What does it signify? Some contend that the 
origin of this is to be found in the fact tliat in 
the feudal times already spoken of Bishops were 
‘ baroneSj’ and that therefore lordship iniidied 
lordship over lands. Others maintain that the 
term indicates that Bishops are peers of the realm 
as well as Bishops, and that that is the true 
explanatiom But lordship over land, as understood 
centuries ago, has gone, and in no sense applies to 
the i>resent day. As indicating territorial posses- 
sions the 2 >hrase is meaningless. Then, as to Bishops 
being peers of the realm, it is clear that they sit in 
the House of Peers simply by virtue of their office. 
Ill the event of retirement from his episcopal office 
a Bishop loses his seat in the Lords, while a seat 
when holding office confers no title on his wife 
or child. Besides, the title of ‘Lord Bishop’ is 
apidied alike to the newest Bishop, who may have 
to wait ten years for a seat in the House of Lords, 
and to a Bishop who has sat in that House for 
perhaps a quarter of a century. It is conferred on 
Colonial Bishops and is given sometimes to suffra- 
gans. All that can be said with certainty is that as 
applied to the higher prelates the title of ‘Lord 
Bishop’ has the sanction of long usage, and as 
sucli is conceded by courtesy. 

Allusion was made a moment ago to the fact that 
a Bishop’s wife takes no title in consequence of her 
husband’s seat in the House of Lords. A Bishop 
takes rank next after an Earl and before a YiscoimL 
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l^et his wife, unless she happens to have a title of 
her own as being the daughter of a territorial peer, 
remains plain Mrs So-and-so. That is a notable 
thing, seeing that Bishops are the oldest section of 
the Upper Chamber. If a law3'’er is made a life- 
peer, a by no means unusual thing, the courtesy- 
title of ‘ Lady ’ is given to his wife. Wli}’, then, is a | 
Bishop’s wife differently treated ? Obviously the | 
answer is that between the days of King John and 
the Refoxnnation the status of women had little 
interest for celibate prelates, abbots, and priors, 
and that nothing was done to establish it ; while in 
later days, with marriage the rule among clergy, 
tlie power of dealing with so large a matter affecting 
the peerage has not been vested solely in Lords and 
Commons. If every man made a Bishop became 
also a peer of the realm with a title in tlie peerage 
continuing in perpetuity, a question of numbers 
would soon arise, leading, to say the least, to a very 
critical situation. 

Not that Bishops’ wives are nonentities. Headers 
of Bm'chester Towers will not easily forget how 
Anthony Trollope described the way in which Mrs 
Froudie made patronage in her husband’s diocese 
her own concern, and how she had something to 
say in nearly all that was done. The picture, it i 
has alwaj^s been understood, was drawn from life, 
and is believed to be as true to-day in many dioceses 
as when Anthony Trollope wrote. 

But a far more important question arises in 
respect of the appointment, if not of the status, of 
Bishops themselves. It will have been gathered 
from what has already been said that Bishops were ; 
a power in the State before Parliament came into 
existence, and therefore long before the Cabinet | 
was even dreamed of. The first great check to ' 
their position came with the stand made by 
Henry VIII* in relation to the Popes and the 
Bishops, and the net result of successive minor 
changes is that all Bishops have now to be appointed 
by the Prime Minister, subject only to the approval 
of the Sovereign. To describe minutely all the 
stages by which the nomination of Bishops passed 
into the hands of the Crown alone, and then 
into those of the First Minister of the Grown, 
would be to open a great chapter in constitutional 
history. It is enough for the present purpose to 
emphasise the broad fact that from one cause and 
another the Prime Minister has been made resjxon- 
•sihle for the selection and nomination of English 
Bishops. 

There are some who cling to the old fiction that 
because permission to choose is sent to the Dean 
and Chapter of a diocese whose bishopric is vacant, 
therefore the choice lies really Avith the Dean and 
'Chapter. But this permit is not sent till after 
the Prime Minister has made and announced an 
appointment, and the Dean and Chapter have no 
alternative but to accept his choice. Occasionally 
considerable indignation has arisen. This AA^as the 
case Avhen Mr Gladstone appointed Dr Temple to 
the bishopric of Exeter, a large section of Church- 


men being in arms. There was a great outburst, 
too, Avhen Lord Salisbury made Canon Gore Bishop 
of Worcester, the scene at Westminster Abbey being 
so great that consecration was delayed for a clay. 
But though Churchmen stormed and stamped, the 
nominations had to be accepted, and AA^ere after- 
AA^ards admitted to be exceedingly good. 

Thus the making of Bishops is in very few hands. 
In the course of a century there may be only a 
dozen Prime Ministers, and a dozen men haA^c, 
therefore, the nomination of the whole Bench of 
English Bishops for a hundred years. A dozen 
men may diifer niiicli in thought and principle, 
and their mode of selection may be curious. A 
headmaster of Bugby or a scholar at Oxford or 
Cambridge may be often preferred to one Avho has 
engaged in strenuous parochial work and Avho has 
already piwed a success in the Church. Nobody 
would deny, however, that some really fine appoint- 
ments have been made, and that the Episcopal 
Bench has been adorned by men endoAA’'ed with 
great and diA^ers gifts— statesmen like Dr Tait 
(Avho did so much to moderate feeling and secure 
the passing of the Irish Disestablishment Bill), 
public orators like Dr Magee of Peterborough, 
preachers like Dr Westcott, organisers like Dr 
Benson, sturdy administrators like Dr Temple, 
and scholars like Dr Creighton. 

For a time the Bench of Bishops reflects to some 
extent a Prime Minister’s theological views. It 
used to be said by Avay of complaint that Mr 
Gladstone appointed mostly High Churchmen, and . 
at one time a large proportion of the Bisliops 
had been nominated by Mr Gladstone. But to- 
day out of thirty-seven English Bishops there are 
only three avIio were appointed by Mr Gladstone, 
tAVO AA' ere nominated by Lord Eosebery, wdiile 
seventeen Avere chosen by Lord Salisbury and 
fifteen by Mr Balfour. Thus tbirty-tAAn OAve 
their position to two men aaJio stood in the re- 
lation of uncle and iiepheAV. 

Perhaps it is because Bishops sit in the House of 
Lords that the clergy of the Church of England, 
as such, are debarred from sitting in the House 
of Commons. Should a clergyman in holy orders 
desire to become a member of that House he 
must be ‘unfrocked,’ divested of ‘the cloth,’ and 
resume his position as a layman. Mr . Arthur 
Aclancl, Avho Avas practically Minister of Educa- 
tion in. Mr Gladstone’s last administration, AA^'as 
unfrocked, and he is believed to be the . only 
ex-clergyman Avho has attained to Cabinet rank. 
Sir William Marriott, once Judge Advocate-General, 
AA^as unfrocked, and so AA^as Mr Bowen RoAvlands; 
E.O. ; Avhile unfrocked members of the late Farlia^ i 
ment include Mr Gumming Macdona, Mr A. H, 
Morton, and Mr E. A, Yilliers, who aa^oii a seat = 
for Brighton. 

By AA^ay of compensation, the clergy of other 
denominations may sit in the House of Commons^' , 
though it seldom happens that they do sit tore 
without having first resigned their ministerial workJ^ 
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The late Mr Edward Miall was a ISrorLCOBformist 
niinister before he eiitered Birliameiit to lead the 
Disestablishment movement. The late leader of the 
Welsh movementj Mr Henry Eicliardj was at one 
time a K onconf ormist ininistei\ As to Scotland , the 
late Dr Robert Wallace had been a popular preacher 
in Edinburgh before entering upon meinberslup of 


the House of Gomnions. It is true that some Non- 
conformist members of Parliaineiit do occasionally 
preach or give addresses in places of worship on 
Sunday; hut men of a clerical mind do not form 
so solid or so influential a party in the House 
of Commons as do the Bishops in the House of 
Lords. 


.A STORMY MOR'FINa 


CHAPl’ER XXIV, 



|NE dull afternooUj a few days after 
the ball, Betty slij^ped out of the 
house alone with Johnnie, whose 
ecstasies she could hardly control 
until well clear of house and grounds, 
and safe from pursuit. 

They walked on and on to a ragged little fir-wood 
cutling the skyline with its black, irregular forms. 
A stream ran throiigli it, spanned in one part by a 
rickety bridge. The banks of the stream were full 
of holes, and Johnnie promptly availed himself of 
the most promising of the many, and began scratch- 
ing and squeaking, grunting and snorting, emerging 
every now and then with earth -caked head and 
bright, anxious eyes, to look up in his mistress’s 
face and make sure that she was still tliere. 

Betty stood by with one hand resting on the rail 
of the bridge, lassitude in every line of her tall 
figure, gazing absently at the little dog ; and the 
stream rippled noisily on, as it would still ripple 
when all things present had passed away and other 
generations had come and gone. 

A chill wind blew in her face, whirling some of 
the few brown leaves remaining on the trees into 
the muddy little river, wliicli tossed them and 
carried them along. 

A straggling company of rooks flew across the 
breadtli of cold, gray sky. It was all dull, drear, 
and depressing as the giiTs own thoughts. 

^How different from our amber and silver and 
pearl!’ she thought, watching the opaque ripples 
and bubbles of the stream at her feet. 

Fate was approaching with swift steps, and the 
little liver flowed on unheeding. 

Harlestone had been out after wild-fowl nominally, 
ill reality to get away from the house-party and 
indulge in Ids own thoughts, also cheerless enough ; 
and he had taken his way home through this little 
wood. 

* What evil spirit made me come this way and at 
the eleventh hour 1 ’ he thought, for he was leaving 
Brayborough very shortly. He was close upon her ; 
retreat was imjiossible. He saw that she was alone, 
and that they must necessarily walk home together. 

. Betty neither saw nor heard him. Tlie stream 
rushed and swirled noisily under the bridge, and 
she was watching Johnnie’s tail, which was wagging 
fevrerishly at the prospect of worrying some poor 
> little animal he fancied he was nearing in its hole. 


She raised her liead as Lord Harlestone came up,, 
and he saw how changed she was, and how dark 
were the stains under her big brown eyes, and his 
whole lieart went out to her in his great longing 
to comfort her and make her happier, even if it 
involved the destruction of his own happiness by 
finding that she wms indeed fretting for Geoffrey 
Erie. 

I can imagine the exclamations of derision and 
doubt as to the existence of such men as LoiA 
Harlestone ; but they exist nevertheless. 

‘I am afraid you are not happy, Miss Fitzhugli,’ 
he said in Ins old kind voice. > We have been such 
good friends, won’t you tell me wvhat it is, and 
perhaps I might be able to lielj) you ? ’ And he laid 
his hand on her small white one as a brother or 
father might have done. 

Great tears rolled down the girl’s pale cheeks. 

It was too much for Harlestone. 

*My darling, wdiat is it?’ he said, and he held 
out his arms, and she went to him and laid her head 
on liis shoulder, on the rough old shooting-coat that 
smelt of guns and tobacco, and was so scratchy and 
chimp. 

® Will you marry me, Betty ? ’ said Harlestone, and 
his strong voice shook. 

There was an inarticulate murmur ; but it was 
evidently of a satisfactory nature. 

‘Are you quite sure, darling?’ he said gravely. 
‘ I am so much older than you, and you have seen 
so little of the world, that j)erhaps I ought not to 
take advantage of your youth and ignorance. Who 
knows ? ’ he added, with a sigh. 

The girl raised her head from its resting-place on 
his broad breast 

‘I am quite sure,’ she said ; ‘but there is some- 
thing I ought to tell you, and perhaps you will not 
care for me any more.’ 

He drew her closer to him. ‘ Tell me,’ he said, 

‘ It is about Mr Erie/ said Betty. ‘ You know he 
was a gi’eat friend of Jack’s, wlio brought him to- 
Dunscaith last autumn, and he stayed on and on. 
I have always gone out shooting and fishing with 
Jack ; in fact, we have done everything together all 
our lives, and I hated Mr Erie’s coming as I thought 
I should be out of it all, and Jack would not want 
me any more. However, he did, and I went out 
the same as usual ; and Mr Erie was always pleasant 
and nice, and I talked a good deal to him, and often 
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felt very sorry for him, lie seemed so unhappy some- 
times, and said people were so nasty to hhn, jealous 
of his shooting and things,’ she said sketchily. 

Harlestone made an indistinct remark under his 
breath. 

‘I often walked home alone with Mr Erie after 
shooting/ she continued, ‘just as I would have walked 
with Jack. Jack used to have a last try for game, 
or wanted to talk to the keepers, and .sent me on 
home. Mr Erie and I were coming home one day, 
and there was a burn to cross, and Jack had gone 
round another way after black-game. There had 
been a little spate, and the stones were slippery. 
Mr Erie crossed first, and I stupidly slipped a little 
on the last stone, and he seized me round the 
I waist and kissed my cheek. It was horrible of 

I him ;’ and she buried her face. M was miserable, 

I and Jack was so cross about Mr Erie’s long visit 

j all of a sudden, tbougb I did not like to tell him 

j of what had happened and make mischief. I wRvS 

I afraid he thouglit I had .sometliing to do witli 

j it. He took Mr Erie away a few days later, and 

1 did not come back himself as I had hoped. It was 

1 ’wretched.’ 

I * Have you seen Erie since ? ’ said Haiiestone. 

‘Only tliat day out hunting, wdien he was so 
hateful about Jack, and so vulgar and coarse. I 
cannot tliiiik what can have come over him. I do 


not know what you must have thought of me, seeing 
him holding my hand like that.’ And the tears 
shone in the pure eyes and trickled down the jpMe 
cheeks. 

‘Well, is that all you have to tell me?’ said 
Harlestone, 

‘Yes,’ she said ; ‘and indeed it is enough.’ 

‘My precious one,’ he said, and henthis tall head, 
and the beautiful lips were sealed to him for all 
time, as far as time concerned these two. 

They walked home through the gloaming, and joy 
and peace unspeakable filled their hearts. They 
were too hajjpy for much si^eech. 

‘We will get Baddy to ask Jack down here,’ said 
Haiiestone, ‘ so that we may make friends.’ And the 
girl slipped her hand into his. 

The Miss Pegrams were looking out of the window 
as Betty and Haiiestone w\alked up the approach. 
A broad band of yellow light where the sun had 
set threw the two tall figures into strong relief. 
There was a nameless something ; perhaps it wa.s 
a tender bending of the man’s head towards the 
maid’s, a slightly closer proximity than usual, a 
lingering in their steps, that told its tale. 

The Miss Pegranus decided that they had had 
enough of Brayborougli, and that the time had 
arrived for them to move on. 

{To he mitbivM,) 


RELICS OF THE INQUISITION. 

By Edwaud John Pihok. 


dim past of strong beliefs and faiia- 
narrow-minded symbolism 

and marvellous craftsmanship, is 

vividly recalled by some eight liim- 
dred relics of the notorious Inquisi,- 
tioii which have just entered upon 
another stage in their strange history. These relies 
are of great interest to antiquarians, and, by reason 
of their peculiarity, to the general mind. It is .said 
that nothing is so interesting as that which happens 
on the other side of a wall ; and the .secrecy with 
which the remarkable conclave wdiich burned and 
tortured in the name of religion conducted their 
proceedings has appealed to the curiosity and the 
imagination of every student of European history. 
These relics certainly stir that imagination. Tliey 
consist of representations of men and devils and 
things — some fearsome, almost loathsome ; others 
beautiful. 

All the relics are made of leather, and are figures 
and articles of furniture which were-' once used by 
the mysterious Inquisitor.?. Their jiresent owner 
is Mr William Smitdi of the Winslade Galleries, 
Westminster, to wdiose courtesy I am indebted for 
these few notes about them. 

Wliat their exact history is will probably never 
be known. Life-like as some of the figures are, 
they are, alas ! dumb. If only they could speak, ‘ a 


tale they would unfold ’ — a tale of all that is dark 
and dreadful, but fascinating, in the histor}- of a 


great Church. 


Thei'e is uo doubt that tlie figures 


arc those wdiich were once used for processional pur- 
poses. Some ro.pi‘e.seiit the bright and enchaiitiiig 
things in Christian history ; the others stand for 
the baser weapons of the religionist. The latter are 
images and figures which were u.«ed to strike terror 
into the heart of ‘ the unfaithful,’ to foreshadow the 
bitterness of hell. 

Tlieir age is calculated at about four lumdfed 
years. Their manufacturers were probaldy devout 
followers of the Roman Catholic Oluirch, who went 
to enormous trouble to shape them. Originally 
they were in the council chamber msed ]jy the' 
Inquisitors at Lisbon in the sixteenth century, and 
now^ they .stand in a specially built strong-room 
in Kennington, How they came to leave Lisbon 
and to be securely .stored in London would doubtless 
form a fascinating story if it were told ; but unfor- 
tunately many links in the romantic chain of events 
are missing. Some research, however, ha.s revealed 
a few points in their history; and the story is 
wondei'ful. Writers of modern fiction could, easily, 
weave a novel round it. ■ ■ ' 

They were removed from Lisbon at some date in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. ^ There is 
evidence, too, that they were stolen ; but wbe&erthie 
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theft, which was certainly on. a big scale, took place 
at Lisbon or on the high seas is uncertain. Probably 
they -were stolen at sea, for before the seventeenth 
century was very old they came into the possession of 
one Carlos Don Sebastian, who scoured the seas as a 
pirate, and who, in a will which he left, confessed 
that he had stolen them. The pirate does not men- 
tion how he stole them ; nor does the will throw any 
light on what actuated him in securing so strange 
a cargo. There is some slight evidence that the 
relics have in the course of their cliecpiered career 
been at the bottom of the ocean, but how this 
occurred is a matter of pure conjecture. 

It is conceivable that for some purpose unknown 
they were being conveyed from the port where they 
had played an important part in the formidable 
or act of faith, when the pirate-ship 
captured them. Pirate vessels were not uncom- 
mon in those days of slow-sailing merchantmen 
and ineffective laws, and pirates were men whose 
strength and speed were their safety. There may 
have been an encounter, and the ship bearing a 
strangely mixed cargo of leather devils and angels 
was probably sunk by the might of Carlos Don 
Sebastian. It is just possible, however, that they 
w^ere stolen from Lisbon itself. They may have 
been violently seized when they Avere being carried 
in dread proceasiou, or they may have been removed 
by sacrilegious hands at dead of night from the 
chamber of diabolical reputation. The presence 
in the collection of various articles of furniture 
which would certainly not be used for proces- 
sional purposes favours the idea that the relics were 
either stolen in one lot at sea or were taken from 
the chamber. But whatever the true history, there 
is no doubt that they came into the hands of the 
pirate, who disposed of them by will in the year 1650. 

The will is a curious document. In quaint but 
fairly distinct lettering it sets out that ‘ I, Carlos Don 
Sebastian/ was a pirate j then in strange phraseology 
the bold buccaneer expresses contrition for liis past 
life, and concludes by bequeathing some effects and 
the Inquisition figures, which he frankly says were 
stolen, to one James Allinson of Nespra Kali, 
Yorkshire. Antiquaries are endeavouring to trace 
the history of this James Allinson. All the evi- 
dence they have to go ujion at present is a ruined 
mansion in Yorlcshire and the knowledge of the 
existence somewhere of a manuscript book which is 
believed to deal with the history of the Allinson 
family. The present owner of the relics received 
information that James Allinson was a soldier. As 
■ most country gentlemen in the seventeenth century 
knew something of the military art, this is not at 
all unlikely, thoitgh what the connection between 
James Allinson and Carlos . Don Sebastian was I 
do not know, 

James Allinson died intestate, and the whole col- 
lection went into the Court of Chancery, remained 
there for a considerable period, and afterwards came 
into the possession of some one from whom, through 
’-the medium of a third party, they have been acquired 


by Mr William Smith. The Hhird party’ brought 
a specimen of the collection to the present owmer 
eight years ago. It was a model of a vessel in full 
sail, beautifully made in leather. ^Lv Smith, re- 
cognising it as a thing of value, promptly purchased 
it, and during the succeeding years he has obtained 
through the same agency what he believes to be 
the entire collection. Who the principal is who 
has been disposing of the relics Mr Smith assures 
me that he does not know. The mystery which has 
ever been associated with these figures remains with 
them until this da 3 ^ 

As they were purchased they were securely 
packed away in the cellar of an old house in 
Kennington. Sometimes the collection was added 
to with single pieces ; then a vanload of figures 
were obtained, and during the patient process of 
collecting the years slipped by. The lease of the 
house ran out, and it became imperative that the 
figures should be removed. The proud owner of 
the collection, who is a wealthy man, decided 
to build a special strong-room in which he could 
arrange his possessions to the best advantage, and to 
a substantial hall built in the heart of Kennington 
the figures have just been removed. Their removal 
excited a vast amount of interest. Curious people, 
seeing life-size and gigantic figures being carried 
out of a seemingly empty house, spread sensational 
reports. Crowds assembled to see what there was 
to be seen, and children agfipe with astonishment 
followed the vans. 

After an inspection of the collection I am bound 
to say that it possesses unique interest It stands 
in a hall fifty feet by seventeen feet, and fifteen feet 
liigli, lighted by small double windows and a sk}'- 
light It is approached through the basement of an 
ordinary dwelling-house, and as you walk through 
small rooms towards it, iron doors nearly half a foot 
in thickness clang behind you. The air is musty ; 
the silence — in that busy part of South London — 
wonderful. The purpose of the building is space 
and also security, for the collection is a valuable one, 
Boughly estimated, its value is not less than twenty- 
five thousand i^ouiids, and some experts who have 
visited the collection — and recently there have been 
many well-known visitors — place it at a higher 
amount. 

To visit the building now, despite the obvious 
newness of the place, is to stand in the presence of 
the past. The sight of the curious relics produces a 
strangely mixed impression. There is something 
almost uncanny in the sight. Irresistibly tliere 
steals over one the conviction that the figures were 
once animate beings of flesh and blood, purposeful 
and pa.ssionate, who, at the sound of some great 
command, had siiddenlj'^ ceased to move, and had 
stood still ever since, awaiting an order. This, no 
douljt, is a tribute to the skill of those who made 
them, and it helps one to faintly realise the real 
sense of terror which the figures helped to impart 
into the ceremonies for which they were created. 

In the centre of the room there stands the table 
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at which, in time past, masked Inquisitors sat. Like 
everything else that was in the council chamber, it 
is made of leather. Leather deadens sound, as the 
Inquisitors knew. The walls and the ceiling were 
covered with the same material. Grim ingenuity ! 
The table is ten feet long and eight feet broad, and 
is supported on the heads of ten small figures. In 
the centre of the table there is a life-size female 
figure holding candelabra which evidently ailorded 
the light for the apartment. 

There are leather settees which consist of rows of 
human figures in a sitting position. The occupants 
of the council chamber thus sat in the laps of these 
dummies. All the chairs are of similar design. 
What was apparently the presidential chair is a 
magnificent piece of work in brown leather, and the 
high back (the head of a venerable personage) is 
surmounted by a finety worked crown. This chair 
probably stood at the end of tlie chamber, at the 
head of the table, commanding a view of the entire 
apartment. From the nature of tlie relics it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the scene presented to any 


one sitting in that human chair of dignity. Leather- 


covered walls, leather ceiling, horrible figures at 
various parts of the room, grim hooded Inquisitors, 
stuffiness, silence. In each of the four corners of 
the ceiling there was a devil representing the vices 
of humanity. In a central position would be the 
clock. The clock is borne by the figure of an old 
man representing Time. In his hands he clasps a 
scythe, and over his head there is a chariot with 
galloping horses. The clock is still in good con- 
dition, and the face is artistically arranged within 
the wheels of the chariot. 

Red devils with horrible grimaces and glistening 
eyes of glass used to hang on the walls of the 
council chamber. Probably by the side of them 
would be some of the really beautiful figures of 
angels which are included in this collection. Both 
seemed formed to emphasise in a striking manner 
the belief that there is joy or sorrow hereafter. A 
fine piece of work is a big dragon flogging tlie devil 
(also of large proportions) with a seven-thonged 
whip of snakes. There is also-— curious object ! — a 
female devil. She has the sinister look of what one 
regards as the conventional devil, and has wings. 
Together there is a male and female devil. On a 
fork the male holds aloft the body of a woman; the 
female holds the body of a man. A wine-cup has 
fallen from the hands of one of the victims, and 
coins are represented as falling away. The figures 
are symbolic of men and women snatched by evil 
hands when engrossed in the good things of this 
‘ earthly tabernacle.^ 

The majority of the figures are undoubtedly those 
which were used in the Inquisition processions. 


They form a contrast to the processional effigies 
employed by the Roman Catholic Church at 
the present day; but there are some of s])lendid 
craftsmanship, rich with a wealth of suggestion, 
representative of the life of Christ. There is some- 
thing extraordinary in the fact that the same hands 
that shaped the figures of the infant Jesus and of 
Mary His mother also created the monstrosities to 
terrorise those wliose religious or political convic- 
tions were not those of the persecuting elect. 


Christ entering Jervtsalem on an ass is a touching 


and well-conceived iniece of work. Originally the 
leather was gilded, but time and strange adventures 
by land and sea have rubbed off much of the gilt. 

A striking group consists of Mary on an ass, with 
the infant Saviour in her lap, Joseph leading the 
animal, and a lamb walking by the side. The ass 
is very life-like in appearance, and the position of 
the most famous mother graceful. The other figures 
carry conviction. Another group represents four 
brownies — queer little brown elfs they are— carry- 
ing an immense canopy under which sits Mary, 
with Jesus in her lap. Figures very similar in 
form are used in Roman Catholic processions at the 
present da^^ Yet another group rep)resents Christ 
ill the manger, and two life-size figures support 
the manger. There is the magnificent figure of a 
bishop in his robes carrying Christ on the Cross, 
and close at hand there stands a truly gigantic 
Crusader in armour. Solemn dignity has been im- 
parted by the aiHst to the life-.size figure of a pilgrim 
carrying a heart, and to four monks carrying boxes 
ill each of which there are groups of nuuiaturc 
figures illustrating the comparatively brief and 
glorious life of Christ. The four scenes tlius pior- 
trayed are (1) the Birth of Christ, (2) the Lord’s 
Supper, (o) the Crucifixion, (4) the Rising from 
the Dead. Of course they are all in leather. The 
chief features of this remarkable collection maybe 
completed by mentioning the big organ, the piano, 
the plate-chest, and deed-chest. Both the musical 
instruments are in fair condition. As curios they 
will long be treasured, and it is just possible that 
ill the fitness of things they may once again be 
employed on their high errand in the service of 
religion— a religion divorced from the fanaticism 
to which it ought never to have been wedded by 
the excessive zeal of man. 

There stand these mute figures— devils, angels, 
elfs — speaking with their dumbness of wliat is 
practically dead art and dead superstition. Singular , 
sight in modern plebeian Kenningtoii 1 Relics of a ■ 
past one liopes never to be revived, fit ornaments 
for any twentieth century museum, absurdities, ; 
monstrosities, heautiful things shaped by the hands, . 
of unknown artists, . ■ / a- 
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MERCANTILE PIN-~PRIGE8; OR, ME GREOSON^S 
OOMMEROIAL EXPERIENOEa 

By AlgiSENON Waeeen, Autlior of Commercial Travelling, &c. 


S tiiat all you want, sir ? Goods by 
tlie usual route, I suppose % ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Gregson. to 
the commercial travellei', who, after 
booking his order, had taken the 
precaution to read it out to him, 
so as to make sure that each entry was correct. In 
this particular instance it had been a pleasure to 
the merchant to dictate it; for he knew that what 
the other said he meant, and that, unlike some of 
his kind, he was not the sort of man to impose upon 
him by means of specious assertions with a view to 
working off superfluous stock in total disregard of 
the buyer’s interests. 

‘By-the-bye, Jones,’ be added, ‘how are you 
getting on with my neighbour, young Green ? ’ 

‘ Oh, sir, he is too clever in the wrong place, too 
foxy altogether to suit me. Always tries to beat 
one down, and cuts his own throat, sometinies. 
Why, sir, when I was here last journey yon know 
what a state the seal-oil market -was in. Now I 
told him, “Mr Green, the market’s moving ; here’s 
my to-day’s price for ten tons. I can’t hold it over 
— not for twenty-four hours.” Well, he said he’d 
take the ten if I ’d come down fifteen shillings a 
Ion. “ No,” I said ; “ can’t do it, sir.” Then he said 
lie thought he could do better, and he ■wouldn’t give 
his order. Well, as you may remember, the next 
day the price was up a shilling a hundredweight 
■Then lie wires to our ffrm to send him on ten tons. 
We weren’t such fools, and wired back that we 
could only execute his order at the advanced figure. 
’Well, although he was right out, be wouldn’t close 
then and there, hut wrote asking us to split the 
difference. By the time we got his letter there was 
a tother rise on market, and it ended in his haTOjg 
to pay fifteen pounds more for his little lot than he 
would have had to give if he had closed at once 
with niy first offer. You see, sir, he ’s one of those 
fellows that always think you’ve got some special 
motive when yoxx say it’s a good time to buy. He 
wouldn’t believe me, you see, and went trying else- 
where, and so got landed. There’s lots like him, 
sir, so sharp that themselves. He got 

himself disliked on the road for that. When the 
old man was alive he sent this young one out “ to 
learn the ropes;” but he wasn’t a bit of good, so 
■1 ’ve heard.’ 

■' ;■ ‘Talked, too much of himself, I Bii|)pose ? ’ 

‘ That ’s it, sir~-just what he always did ; regularly 
spoilt his chances, I was just beginning to travel 
when his father was al;)oiit leaving off; and I can 
tell you, sir, the old gentleman— well, he wasn’t so 
; very old then, hut getting on a bit— was a much 
tougher customer to have working against you than 
. the yoimg one. Kept his mouth shut and his ears 


open, and went ahead. By giving others a chance 
to talk, he got a pretty shrewd idea when a man 
w-as beginning to get a bit “ dicky.” But tliat young 
my -lord made a thumping big bad debt the very 
last journey he took.’ 

‘ Well, of course, if he gave himself airs he w'ouldn’t 
get on.’ 

‘Quite so, sir. Well, good-morning to you, sir.’ 
And with that, this capable ‘ commercial ’ cleixarted, 
knowing better than to spin out cliat in business 
lionrs and run tbe risk thereby of wearing out his 
welcome. Mr Gregson was jxist beginning to give 
attention to a rather intricate form of tender for 
goods which he had been asked to send in, when 
one of liis senior clerks tapped and entered ■with a 
request to be spared if convenient on the •folio wing 
Monday. 

‘Anything very particular, Mr Snethami You 
know we are close on a time when we are likely to 
be particularly bus}^’ 

‘ Our club has a golf tournament, sir, beginning 
on Saturday at one, and it ’s to last two days, and I 
want to enter.’ - 

‘Can’t they manage these affai,rs by having them 
on two or three Saturday afternoons running, instead 
of taking up whole working-days for them ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir, they don’t come very often.’ 

‘ Eeally, Mr Snetham, I like iny people to get a 
reasonable amount of pleasure ; but, as jmu know, 
the length of the regular summer holiday has been 
increased for evei’y one of you, and if you seniors 
come asking me for extra days for sport I am afraid 
it will have an unsettling effect on the juniors. 
Some of them are none too read)'' to stick to it as 
it is. The last two hours’ work on a Saturday 
morning doesn’t amount to much with them. I 
notice, if I happen to step^ into tlie outex^ office of a 
Saturday, that the railway time-table is pretty sure 
to be out of its place, and I know that it isn’t in 
my interests that it is being referred to. However, 
that’s not the ease wdth you, and you can have 
your leave for the Monday ; only, I warn you that 
if I find the business snfFering from this continual 
asking for extra days off I shall have to make a 
hard-and-fast rule prohibiting them.’ 

‘ There ! ’ soliloqvused Mr Gregson after the other 
had retired, ‘twent)^ years ago if a man of eight- 
and-forty or so like Snetham had come in to ask for 
a holiday for such a purpose his employer -^vould, 
as likely as not, have recommended him to take 
himself off altogether. Clerks get more holidays 
than principals nowadays. Leave wouldn’t be so 
much gntdged to them, perhaps, if they hadn’t such 
a knack of asking for it in busy seasons, and the 
seniors seem to have caught the tone from the lads. 
Talk about old heads on young shoulders ; it is the 
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other way about at present! What with veteran 
cricket and golf champions, forty “five seems to be 
about the acme of friskinevSS.’ 

The merchant now found it expedient to repair 
to the commercial sale-rooms to note some latest 
market reports. J list at the entrance he encountered 
one of his business friends with a youth whom the 
other introduced as his son, who had just begun 
work in tbe City. The three entered the building 
together, and saw a knot of men crowding about a 
notice-board. ^ Hope notliing ’s gone wrong,’ said 
tbe parent, seeing more and more pressing up towards 
it. But when they got near enough to read they 
found that the excitement arose out of a cricket 
bulletin-— namely, ‘ Yisitors all out for 156. County 
eleven, 48 for 3 wickets.’ 

‘There, Gregson !’ said the father when his son 
had moved out of hearing— ‘there ’s a thing for 
iny boy to see tbe very first time I bring him in 
here. His chief fault is that his mind is a bit 
too set on games. I’ve been telling him that he’s 
got to earn his bread-and-butter, and that if he 
wants to he able to afford to play he must stick 
to work ; and now, what is the youngster to think 
when I take him to a place supposed to be establisbed 
lor business convenience, and tbe first thing he sees 
there is a lot of men bustling as if their lives de- 
pended on it to read a cricket notice? Talk about 
all work ; it’s all shirk and go play nowadays 1 ’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Gregson, ‘you wouldn’t like jmiir 
boy to have quite so close a sticking- time to business 
as you had ; though I must say I ’m inclined to agree 
with you,’ 

‘Perhaps not, ; hut competition is getting keener 
and keener, and it is not altogether a question 
of “like.” It is “must” to an extent, if he is to 
do any good, what with the foreigner always trying 
to creep in. That is the great fault of our public 
scbools in my opinion. They don’t impress this 
siifficiently.’ 

‘ And yet you sent your son to one of them, if I 
remember rightly.’ 

‘ I know I did. I ’ve seen what a capital moral 
tone there generally is about tbem, and wliat plucky, 
manly fellows they turn out. But tbe worst of it is 
that t h e m .asters in these big scbools seem in dined , for 
tbe most part, to fight shy of jiointing out continu- 
ally to the boys that a large number of them will liave 
to work hard to earn their daily bread. So, when 
they get pitchforked into commercial life without 
any preliminary insight, many of them kick at the 
drudgery of the details they’ve got to master, and 
get restless. They ought to have the dignity of 
commerce instilled into them from the first, and 
how we ’re going to do it for them I don’t know, 
when they come and see these “ sport notices ” stuck 
lip as prominently as they possibly can be in a 
business place of resort, causing as much commotion 
as if they notified a heavy drop in Consols or a 
serious accident with considerable loss of life.’ 

‘ I am afraid you will find yourself in the minority 
if you raise an objection,’ \ 


‘Ob yes! I know I should. It infects the whole 
atmosphere, does this present athletic craze, and we 
who merely protest against such extremes are called 
selfish, money-grubbing fossils, who, because we 
don’t care for sport ourselves, do not want any one 
else to. Well, Gregson, some of them -will see the 
folly of it when it ’s too late. You and I were keen 
enough about volunteering in our time, and put our 
backs into it when we were at it. But we didn’t 
I clamour about it in business hours. No ; and for 
tbe matter of tbat, we didn’t run sport into the 
Sunday in the ivay it’s done now. Seems to me 
in this age of enliglitenruent that the Englishman 
thinks that liis chance of salvation depends mainly 
on the size of his bath-sponge. Good-hye ; I ’ve .got 
a meeting on, and must be oflP 

Mr Gregson noted the announcements of market 
changes, had some business conversation, and was 
preparing to leave, when he was hailed with ‘I 
say, hir Gregson ! ju.st a moment if you jilease.’ 
He turned and saw a Mr Jenkins, ndth whom lie 
was anything but intimate, although periodically 
thrown into his company through common com- 
mercial interests. He was accompanied by a young 
man who wore that too obsequious smile so annoy- 
ing to many because they feel sure that its wearer 
is about to solicit a favour of tbem. ‘Allow me to 
introduce my wdfe’s younger brother to you. He 
has just taken an agency for goods in your line, and 
I hope you ivill he able to give him a turn. When 
will it he convenient for him to look in on you at 
your office ? ’ : 

Had Mr Gregson been in the habit of thinking 
aloud his immediate utterance ivoiild have been, 

‘ YTien l am out of it.’ A1 1 he could do in self-defence 
was to say that the Imying of tlie.estaldishrneiit was 
customarily conducted l>etween certain hours, but 
that there was always a good deal of pressure on his 
time. 

‘Oh, Jack, here, won’t mind even if he has to 
wait a minute or two. He shall come and see you 
to-morrow. I knew you wouldn’t object to my 
taking this opportunity of saying a word for him.’ 

‘Then you knmv me better than I know nij^self,’ 
was Mr Gregson’s inward reffectioii. ‘ Now, I shall 
have to spend time to no purpose in listening to 
this young fellow, who evidently is not up to his 
work, or he wouldn’t let another speak for him in 
this way without saying a word to the purpose him- 
self. These agencies are a frightful nuisance when 
they are taken up by youngsters who haven’t had 
a proper biisiiiess training, and who come offering 
goods without understanding how to do it, or know- 
ing what facts ought to he ascertained beforehand,’ ■. 

He got back to his office, and was immediately,,,!- 
presented with a note marked, ‘Bearer to. wait 
answer.’ Gii opening it he found that it coiitained 
an invoice sent tivo days before by Gregson and 
Company for some ten shillings’ worth of a icertain, 
kind of oil supplied to a neighbouring wiioiesale, 
firm ; also, a produce broker’s circular and the .fol- ' 
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‘ Gentlemen,— -Will you be good enoiigli to send 
ITS corrected invoice lierewltli 1 You will see by 
tlie accompanying price-list that you have charged 
us much in excess of the proper value. We want to 
do as much as we can with you, but must ask you 
to put us on the best, possible terms as regards price. 

— YomV 

‘Well,’ muttered Mr Gregson angrily, ‘of all 
the unconscionable people I ever met with in busi- 
ness, I do think these are about the worst. They, 
a wholesale firm employing a hundred hands at 
the least, send us an order for a quantity of oil 
which any respectable retailer would think miserably 
petty, and then have the assurance to ask us to 
charge it at or about the value of the article udien 
sold in two- ton lots and upwards ! — Johnson 1 ^ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Just look at this. Haven’t these people been 
asking for a good many quotations from us of late 

‘ Oh yes, sir ; but they have not ordered any thing 
worth having for some time past. I was referring 
to their account last week, and they haven’t had 
live pounds’ worth in the last quarter, and yet I 
see hy the “quotation-book” that they have asked 
for special prices at least six times within the last 
two months. They never order ten sliillingS' worth 
oi oil without coming to ask the figure beforehand, 
sir.’ 

‘ Had they asked the price before they sent us 
the order for the peddling quantity on this invoice 

‘Yes, they had, sir, and were charged in accord- 
ance with the quantity scale quoted to them.’ 

‘Well, I suppose they are too hopelessly thick- 
skinned to care if vve deprecate their conduct in 
giving us so much trouble with their small orders. 
Let them be written to saying that they have 
been charged as quoted, and return them that 
circular, which they know as weir as we do contains 
prices for bulk qiiaiitities only. It’s from one of 
those greedy German firms who are always giving 
annoyance by scattering their price currents broad- 
cast so that these fall into the hands of men who 
don’t buy a tithe of the quantities for which 
the figures are quoted, and who, nevertheless, are 
always ready to badger us by comparing these quota- 
tions for large lots with our charges for the petty 
amounts that they buy of us ; and they add insult 
to injury by their confounded tone of patronage, 
saying that they want to do as much with us as 
they can. It would serve them right to show them 
up ill a trade journal’ 

Further refiections were interrupted by his being 
told that the junior partner of a competing whole- 
sale establishment was waiting to see him personally 
to get a special price. This firm perpetually made 
not over-scrupulous efforts to secure some of the 
trade of Gregson & Company, and he knew that 
the chances were twenty to one that the inquiry 
on this occasion would not he hond-fide. He first 
glanced around his office carefully to make sure that 
4ihere was nothing lying about which he should not 


care to have seen by eyes which former experience 
had taught him were particularly prying, covered 
over some correspondence on his desk, and then 
ordered that the party should be shown in. 

He entered, and any keen observer of human 
nature would have commended Mr Gregson for his 
caution. There was a look of cunning about the 
other which could not fail to he particularly re- 
pugnant to any straightforward business man. 

‘Can you give us a special quotation for best 
refined colza-oil, Mr Gregson ? ’ 

‘ MHiat quantity do you want a price for, sir ? ’ 

‘That depends on how favourably you can offer 
us,’ was the evasive answer. 

‘ Here is our scale price,’ said Mr Gregson, passing 
him a list of figures. 

‘ Oh, but won’t you go a bit under these for us 1 ’ 

‘Those are our prices, sir, to any one who takes 
the quantities specified.’ 

‘I don’t think you are sticking quite close to 
these quotations, Mr Gregson. Our traveller in 
the west of England tells us that customers there 
say you are offering small lots at lower figures than 
you quote here.’ 

‘Indeed I’ was all Mr Gregson’s disgusted com- 
ment. As he had anticipated, this unscrupulous 
competitor had no intention of bu^dng from him, 
but merely wished to ascertain his selling prices so 
as to uiiderqiTOte him if possible. 

‘Then, I suppose, Mr Gregson, we can tell our 
traveller that our customers have made some mis- 
take, and tliat these are the very lowest prices at 
which you are selling.’ 

‘I understood, sir, that you wanted to see me 
about a special quotation for yourselves.’ 

‘Well, we’ve got a stock at present, but might 
perhaps have been open to buy more if you could 
have quoted ITS si^ecially low.’ 

‘That’s a lie, and you know it,’ was his auditor’s 
mental reffection ; ‘and it’s you and tlie like of you 
that spoil lionest trade by your dirty sharp practices.’ 
Long experience, however, liad taught him that, if 
he did not want to listen to a string of prevarications, 
he had better say as little as possible in a case like 
this. So he looked the other straight in the face 
and said, ‘Well, good-morning, sir. If we find our- 
selves later on able to quote you to better advantage 
we will do so.’ 

The young man was acute enough to see that Mr 
Gregson was not going to commit himself. He had 
hoped to wring out an asseveration from him, and 
thereby pin him to a definite statement that he was 
not going to deviate under any consideration from 
the selling prices which he had indicated so long 
as the market value remained unaltered. Then, on 
the strength of this, the young man would have 
written to his own traveller straightway, saying : 
‘Messrs Gregson & Company’s definite lowest figures 
are so-and-so ; you can offer at a fraction lower 
to customers of theirs who don’t deal with us at 
present.’ He was nowise abashed at the imputa- 
tion that he had not come with a real desire to 
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purcliase. Tliis, lie tlioiiglitj was ratlier a compli- 
ment to his sharpness than otherwise. Nor did he 
take exception to Mr Gregson’s bidding him good- 
morning as a suggestion that he wanted to be rid 
of him. He went out as jauntily as he had come 
in, prepared to try it on again when opportunity 
should present itself. As soon as he was gone the 
merchant turned again to his uncompleted form of 


tender, the filling in of which these unwelcome . 
interruptions had hindered. As he did so he be- 
thought himself, ^We need something else badly 
in business besides the passing of tlie Prevention 
of Gorruption Bill, and that is the universal com- 
mercial boycotting of fellows like that. Nothing 
short of it will drive a particle of conscience into 
them.’ 


SPITZBEEaBN FOR A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 

By E. H. Parker. 



SPITSBERGEN, Spidsberg, or Spitz- 
bergen, according to whether the 
Dutch, Norwegian, or German form 
he used, means, as the English word 
‘spit’ suggests to us, the ‘pointed 
mountains,’ and probably first re- 
ferred specially to the i>yramidal hills surrounding 
Recherche Bay in Bell Sound ; though it is true 
this spiked appearance may well be a characteristic 
also of other parts of the island group. At any 
rate, it ajipears that, strictly speaking, the heart- 
shaped main island was the only one originally 
discovered by Barendts, to which alone, therefore, 
the name Spitzbergen is properly applicable. The 
other large islands to the east of it, separated 
from each other and from Spitzbergen firoper by 
straits or sounds, are North-East Land, Barendts 
Island, and Edge Island. Dotted around these 
four in various directions are the smaller islands 
of Prince Charles Foreland, Danes Island, Amster- 
dam Island, Wyches Island, &c, Tlie whole lie 
between latitude 76-30 degrees to 80-30 degrees 
north and longitude 10'40 degrees to 21 '40 degrees 
east. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century, when 
the Dutch and English mariners started out to rival 
and oust their competitors the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, the idea of finding a north-east passage 
to China began to take possession of men’s minds. 
Accordingly, on the 5th of June 1594, Barendts 
left Holland for Nova Zembla — that is, the Russian 
Novaya Zemlya, or ‘New Land’— where they heard 
tidings of other Arctic lands five or six days’ sail 
away. In May 1596 the same Dutchman Barendts, 
accompanied by John Cornelius Ryp> Heemskerk, 
and others, having sailed from Amsterdam, in 
due course discovered the small uninhabited Cherie 
Island or Bear Island (latitude 74-45 degrees north, 
longitude 19T0 degrees east), lying about half-way 
between the North Cape and Spitzbergen ; and then 
they sighted Spitzbergen itself. They anchored in 
a harbour now known as Fair Haven, lying to the 
north of Amsterdam Island (latitude 79*42 degrees 
north), and on the 1st of July arrived safely back 
off the Bear Island group, the resort of millions of 
sea-fowl, and then also of sperm whales. = The 
highest point (one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty feet) of Bear Island received the name of 


Mount Misery, and various points in Spitzbergen 
were duly named ; but so far no nation has seen fit 
officially to appropriate either the Spitzbergen or 
the Bear Island group. Barendts thence passed on 
to Nova Zembla, where, after some stirring adven- 
tures, he died on the 15tli of June 1597. Thus the 
honours of prior discovery belong incontestably to 
the Dutch. 

The English were not long in hearing about and 
securing a share in the lucrative whale-fishery. In 
1607 the renowned navigator Hudson appeared on 
the scene, followed about ten years later by Baffin. 
The competing whalers had the good sense not 
to quarrel on the spot, .and a fair division of the. 
spoil was accordingly arranged. The Dutch con- 
sidered their prospects here as valuable as those in 
the Spice Islands ; the English centre was fixed at 
Magdalen Bay, to the south of Fair Haven; and 
the industry was then pursued with such relentless 
vigour that at one time there were from seventeen 
thousand to eighteen thousand Dutch whalers and 
workmen on the spot, as a natural consequence of 
which the ‘right’ or sperm whale was almost 
extinct in these waters before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. By 1660 the industry had 
utterly collapsed. 

Meanwhile the Russians, under the stimulus of 
Yermak and his Cossacks, had appropriated most of 
Siberia, and had come into collision w’ith the Eleutli 
dominion of Hi, with the Kirghiz, and with the rising 
Manchu Empire. Hearing of Dutch doings in 
Spitzbergen, and feeling their own incompetence as 
mariners, they determined to attempt a 
colonisation of its shores. The Banioyedes of North 
Siberia were emiiieiith^ fitted by nature and habit for 
this work, but unfortunately their intellectual pow’ers 
were too low, even if it had been possible to utilise 
a race then so little under control. Desperate 
efforts having been made in vain, under offers of 
liberal rewards, to induce suitable colonists to pass 
a winter in Spitzbergen, recourse was had at last to. 
the extreme plan of offering pardon to any hardened 
criminals "who would volunteer to remain a year 
there. This was in 1630, the year in which eight ^ 
English whalers perished. Fourteen more who. had- 
been accidentally left behind found their way tO 
the comparatively frequented Bell Sound, whence;, 
they were rescued in excellent health ip. May 1601,- 
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iiaviiig meajitime undergone teiiible liardsliips and 
anxieties and spent ten weary inoiitlis on tliese 
inliospitable sliores ; for nearly four inontlis (niiddle 
of October to early in February) they never saw the 
sun. 

About a century after this, Russians in search 
of foxslvins and bearskins frequented Spitzbergen 
pretty regularly during the summer months, when 
the sun correspondingly never disappears at all. 
Experience had now shown that the best and safest 
mouth of all is July, when the winds, barometer, 
and thermometer are steadiest, the sun brightest, 
and the mists least. Exact observations taken by 
the vSwedes about a quarter of a century ago have 
in recent years coiihrmed these data, and placed 
them upon a secure scieiitiiic basis. 

Dutchmen and other whalers continued until 
IS 30 to visit the group in order to replenish their 
stores of fresh water and reiiideer-liesh, and the 
Russian skin-hunters also kept up their visits until 
tills date, after wdiich the Norwegians alone w^orked 
the fisheries. At present they still hold the field ; 
but there are incipient signs that the Germans will 
soon be up and doing. The sperm whales, it is true, 
have disappeared long ago, and the fishers have to 
ecmtetit themselves with the much inferior blue 
whale, wdiose coarser blubber is boiled dowui chietiy 
for use as engine and engine-strap oil. The Nor- 
wx'gians also take reindeer, seals, and eider-down 
in great quantities ; so that, wdiat with the Dutch- 
men and Russians before them, they threaten soon 
to extinguish the exiguous remains of all animal 
and bird life in the vicinity. 

In June 1773 tlie English Admiralty despatched 
the Eacelwrse and Garcassy under Captain Phipps, to 
explore the Spitzbergen groiqj once more. Vl^ith 
him, as captain’s coxswain, was young Horatio 
Nelson, then fifteen years old. They saw the mid- 
night sun on the 27th of June at a spot ascertained 
to be in latitude 74*26 degrees north, and on tlie 
'29th sighted the South Cape (Island) of Spitzbergen. 
On the 5th of July they anchored otf Magdalen 
Hoek (latitude 79*34 degrees), whence Captain 
Phipps ran east and tvest for several degrees of 
' longitude in front of the pack-ice, reaching a lati- 
tude of 80*48 degrees north. During the excursions 
made ashore and in the neighbouring sounds, young 
Nelson twice distinguished himself by his reckless 
bravery ; once by volunteering single-handed to 
attack a polar bearivith the butt-end of his musket, 
and again by driving off some savage walruses wdiich 
were threatening to annihilate his comrades' boat. 
Phipps was under the impression that the year 1773 
was an exceptionally fine one, although he discerned 
, no opening whatever in the ice-pack ; but as a 
matter of fact he, achieved very little in the %vay of 
.fresh discovery, and it was afterwards ascertained 
that in most years there were xAenty of channels in 
the pack-ice. 

■ . .In -1818 Captain Buchanan, in the Bonthmy with 
Dwtenant Eranklin in the Trent (Captain Beechy 
' 'second in command), anchored in Magdalen Bay, 


which was surveyed, and subsequently got as far 
north as latitude 80*11 degrees. On the 4th of 
June magnificent sim-effects were seen ; on the 7th 
they examined the ice-pack, got amongst the ice-iioes, 
and the Trent was subsequently fortunate enough to 
witness the collapse of half a million tons of glacier 
ice ill Magdalen Bay, For some days the two 
ships were moored in the South Gut— that is, to 
the south of Danes Island, where in 1896 the luck- 
less Andree built his balloon-house, and whence 
he started on his fatal aerial voyage in J uly 1807. 
On the SOth of August the Dorothea and Trent left 
for England. 

For nearly a century since then Spitzbergen has 
been almost unfrequented and furgolten, except 
for the occasional visits of hunters and whalers as 
above explained. There never were any indigenous 
inhabitants, and even now there are no foreign 
residents except between the extremes of May and 
October. During the jiast fourteen years, however, 
the enterprising Captain Bade of Wisinar, in Meck- 
lenburg, has led the way in making Spitzbergen 
the resort of summer tourists. lie took his first 
batch in 1891, and has made two trips every year 
since then, always in July and August, He was 
there with his steamer Oihanna a week before the 
w'riter of these lines reached the pack-ice on the 
22nd of July 1905 ; and, according to accounts 
received at Recherche Bay, actually gave several 
parties and ‘receptions' on the pack-ice itself, 
within the clutches of which liis tourists and 
steamer were forcibly detained for five days, 
having made a ‘record' north for tourists of 
latitude 81*07. Tiiey visited the ruins of Andree's 
house and went into Virgin Bay. 

In 1893 the Hamburg- America Line sent the 
s.s. Oolumhia with tourists. In 1894 the Orient 
Company despatched the Liidtania, which on 
11th August was fortunate enough to get as far 
north as latitude 80*15 degrees to examine the pack. 
The Norwegian Yesteraalen Company for several 
successive years ran a tiny pleasure-steamer, called 
the E^jresy with tourists ; and a small hotel was 
run up in 1897 on the shore of Advent Bay in 
Ice Fjord (half-way between Bell Sound and Mag- 
dalen Bay), in order to give tourists an opportunity 
of visiting Andree's balloon-house from this centre ; 
but the hotel is now closed for want of custom, or 
has disapx:)eared. As a matter of fact, Advent Bay 
is a far better anchorage than Recherche Bay, but 
the surrounding scenery is uninteresting, and it is 
not so convenient for whalers, besides being a more 
exposed situation. The year Andree was on Danes 
Island was quite an exceptional one, and indeed at 
least one steamer then managed to push its way 
past Wijde Bay to Hinteiioopen Sound on the 
north coast. 

In 1896 Sir ’William Martin Conway visited 
Recherche Bay, Advent Bay, Danes Island, and 
other places, crossed several glaciers, and forced his 
way over the main island from the head of one 
fjord to the head of another, these fjords cutting 
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deep into tlie main island botli from north to soutli 
and from east to west— almost, in fact, meeting each 
other in one or two cases. Sir M. Conway visited 
Andree at Danes Island, and was also fortunate 
enough to witness, a few dajcs later, the return 
of Nansen to Hammerfest. The latest Admiralty 
charts (1898) give the results of Ms most recent 
observations, and indicate several very important 
changes in the position of Sassen Bay and other 
inlets within the area of Ice Fjord. 

In 1904 the P. & 0. pieasiire-yacht Vectis^ after a 
long detention caused by mist, failed to get into 
Recherche Bay at all, but examined the ice-pack 
successfully. In 1905 she was happy enough to 
encounter splendid weather in Recherche Bay on 
the 20th of J uly. The passengers had a broiling hot 
walk up the Fox Glacier, and even a dance in 
summer clothes on deck up to 11 p.m. Of course it 
was broad daylight throughout the night, but too 
misty for the sun to be seen. A huge ice-floe had 
meanwhile got detached from the ice-pack, and was 
suddenly encountered at 3 a.m. on the morning of 
the 22nd, in latitude 79-25 north, longitude 6*23 
east. This was sixty miles farther south than was 
expected, so the ship immediately put about in 
order not to be closed in, as Captain Bade had 
been a week before. NanseMs extreme north in 
1895~9G was latitude 86 '13, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi got a few minutes farther nortb. Since 
then Lieiiteiiaiit Peary, U.S.N., has discovered 
that Greenland is practically an island, and is at 
present reported to be firmly resolved to reach the 
Pole this or next year by moving rapidly across 
the pack-ice. 

To turn now to our personal experiences. On the 
17th of July we crossed the Arctic circle at 8 p.m., 
having steamed for exactly twenty-four hours since 
leaving Merok on the Nordfjord of Norway, xit 
10.30 P.M. on the 19th ^ve sighted and spoke the 
Norwegian whalers A-li/h and Beta^ engaged witli 
the x^arent shix> iJo7istcm:4 in towing in and cutting 
up several huge whales. From them we received 
confirmation of our exact position. These whalers 
carry in the bows a formidable harpoon, barbed 
at both ends, and fired off like a gim at a 
distance of from fifty to a liimdred yards. A 
grenade or bomb accom]3anies the harpoon, and on 
exxfioding inside the huge anima], kills it. The 
steel cable for paying out in case the whale gives 
trouble before dying is fitted with an effective 
brake. Gas is then pumped into the carcass, and 
for some unexx)lained reason promptly finds its way 
to the tongue of the whale, which then swells to an 
enormous size, and thus floats the whole body 
suificiently to j^ermit of cutting and boiling being 
carried on in dtu. The whalers are careful not to 
prick the tongue, on account of the fearful stench 
caused by the imprisoned gOvSes escaping therefrom 
u'heii it is pierced. Even without this, many of our 
fellow-passengers found the leeward side of the dead 
wliales decidedly unpleasant comxmny. 

Owing to the supposed interference. of the whale- 


fishery with the enormous cod inditstry, the Nor- 
wegian Government will not allow either fishing or 
cutting-up of whales within twenty miles of their 
coasts ; lienee, owing to the difficulty of conveying 
fuel and securing adeexuate supplies of fresh water, 
the blubber-boilers are liamiiered by having to do 
their work at sea, and thus at least half the value 
of the whale (often worth two hundred x^^oimds) is 
wasted and lost. 

Shortly after sighting these carcasses, surrounded 
by millions of hungry gulls, petrels, and other sea- 
fowl, we distinguished the blue and glacier-lined 
coasts of Sx>itzbeTgen. Early the next moiiung we 
were safely anchored in Recherclie Bay (a well- 
sheltered harbour or inlet in the south shore of Bell 
Sound), the blind end of which points to the south. 
The whole bay is shut in by rows of j)yramidal 
hills, the highest of which range from two thousand 
to two thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. 

To the west is Fox Glacier, to the east East Glacier, 
each about two miles across at their sea-foot, and 
ax^parently about two hundred feet in height. They 
are supx:)osed to extend back some thirty or forty 
miles. 

We landed on the mossy bank, which Avas still 
soaking under the effects of recently melted snow, 
clambered up the moraine of Fox Glacier, and walked 
over half a mile of the glacier itself. The mossy 
hank was richly covered with bright-yellow’, white, 
and pink saxifrages, the last esx^ecially beautiful. 
No other plants and no insect or animal life were 
discoverable in the vicinity ; but on the moss-covered 
islet of Bird Island — more recently charted as Train- 
ing-S<:iuadron Island — innumerable fulmar petrels, 
little auks, glauciis gulls, ivory gulls, eider chicks, 
and other bird.s drop their eggs into the ready-made 
holes in lieu of ne.sts. 

Some of our party xdunged boldly up the snow- 
covered lulls in a southerly direction, and were 
rewarded by discovering a bottle in a small stone 
cairn, inside which was a x^'-Ter recording the fact 
that on the 3rd of August 1892 the French vessel 
La Manche had visited the x^ort on its w’ay from Jan 
Mayen Island (Greenland) to Ice Fjord (SpiLzhergen), 
‘all well,’ duly signed by two of the officers. 

The Norwegian whalers in port were very numer- 
ous, and nearly all of them seemed to hail from 
Sandefjord, a few being from Tromso. Every hour or 
two a fresh steamer came in with one or tw'o whales 
in tow I and an enterprising Norwegian eoinx^any 
called the Omen Aclie-selskab had even enclosed a 
plot of the inoss-bank about two acres in extent, and ' 
had erected thereon a steam boiler with four tanks, ■ 
in which blubber was being boiled out of huge 
hunks of wliale-fiesh, under more roomy conditions 
than on board the steamers. The njelting snow .. 
provided an ample supx-fiy of fresh water for both 
boiling and shix^ uses, and this was being ingeni- •• 
ously conveyed by means of wmoden chu,teB 'and 
rubber pipes down a small gully into cisterns and 
boats. Alexander Lange of Sandefjord was named ' 
on the enclosure notices as being the chief proprietor 
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or represeEtative of the company. A good wooden 
liut with brick dividing wall for an iron stove -was 
being erected in the centre of a second wire-enclosed 
plot in the interests of Gonsiil Gjaever of Tromso. 
According to the guide-books, this gentleman is the 
British Vice-Consul j hut as his notice had also pasted 
across it a paper in German dated Hvalheim, with 
the words Marheny ov ^ Fresh marks,’ it is 

possible he may be the Grerniaii Consul at Tromso 
too, and that the ever-active Kaiser has ambitious 
notions in this direction. Indeed, a signboard 
already marks the Btatio% des Deutschen Seejisclierei 
Vereins, 

A wooden cross stands hard by, announcing that 
‘ These graves were restored by H.M.S. Calypso^ 1893 ’ 
—alluding to the visit of that ship and the Biihy^ 
with two others of the Training Squadron, in that 
year. The graves in question were utterly obliter- 
ated by successive years of melting snow, but strange 
to say the cross remains uninjured. Another and 
smaller cross marks the grave of Hans Hovlahd 
of the from Saxidefjord, who died at 

Eecherche Bay on 29th July 1904 

With the exception of a small hut (behind Consul 
Gjaever’s new house) where post-cards and fanciful 
but useless Spitzbergen * postage-stamps ’ were being 
sold, there were no other buildings of any kind. 
Thousands of empty barrels awaiting their turn to 
be tilled with whale-oil surrounded the boiling- 
house, which wns also provided with a windlass and 
cog-wheel bauling-tackle for getting the carcasses up 
to the shore- The bones of the huge head were 
being sawn into convenient sizes for carriage to 
Tromso, where tliey are made into chairs and various 
utensils. 

Plorn Sound, between Soiitli Cape and Bell Sound, 
is not often visited. A mountain there attains 
the height of four thousand seven hundred feet. 
.We did not visit the site of the old Dutch 
settlement of Smeerenhurg, lying in Smeereiiburg 
Sound, otherwise called Holland Bay, between 
Aiasterdain Island and that part of the main- 
land which is around the English site and burial- 
place at Magdalen Hoek and IHagdalen Bay ; 
nor did -we visit Green Harbour, Coal Bay, Advent 
Bay, Sassen Bay, or any other part of Ice Fjord, 
which of all the fjords or inlets rims deepest 
inland ; but, from all accounts, Recherche Bay, in 
Bell Sound, is much the most picturesque place, 
and the scenery in other places does not present 
much novelty or variety. In North-East Land 
rthe icefield Itself attains a height of two thousand 
feet, which is almost as much as the altitude of the 
hills of Recherche Bay* Round to the north-east 
from Magdalen Bay are Liefde Bay, Wijde Bay, and 
. .Einloopen Bay, all of which may be visited in 
; ^bpen' years. The eastern side of the Spxtzbergen 
group, not being under the soothing influence of the 
Gulf Stream, does not fall within the scope of tourist 
, operations at any period. 

A year or two ago the Mexico took a party 
of tourists to Spitzbergen, ^ and a volume . called 


%hQ Tour of the Mexi€a7is, apparently published for 
private circulation, was in the hands of one of our 
passengers. Lord William Percy had contributed 
to it an exhaustive chapter upon the birds of tbe 
Bell Sound neighbourhood (wliicli presumably means 
practically also the birds, of Spitzbergen generally), 
and Miss Wallace had added a chapter on the flora. 
As to the animals, besides walrus, seal, white foxes, 
white hares, bears, rats, and mice, there does not seem 
to be many. On our way back we had an oppor- 
tunity of studying specimens in the Tromso Museum. 
Sir W. Martin Conway’s two works on Spitzbergen 
are, of course, the latest and most complete contri- 
butions to the literature of this subject ; but the 
older works on Arctic discoveries also contain many 
historical details omitted by him. 


A LITTLE aLABNESS. 

How can you mend a broken heart, 

Eallen prey to saddest blow 
With the wine-cuifls merry gloi? ? 

With bitter jest and the barbbd dart ? 

Ah, no ! Ah, no ! 

With just a little gladness — so. 

How can you mend a wreath in twain, 

By the storm- wind’s blast laid low ? 

How join anew the ends to grow, 

With what strong cord can you bind again ? 

What, oh ! What, oh I 
Wlmt but a little gladness? — so. 

And how redeem the debt of years, 

Repented oft in bitter woe? 

By the present’s penance slow ? 

By cruel thoughts, or angry tears? 

Ah, no I Ah, no I 
With just a little gladness — so. 

In all these .songs you must not hope 
That they my serious views display. 

Touches of sorrow, flashes of joy. 

And all things only just in play. 

Nor must you seek to And revealed 
Which face I loved the most ; 

Though many bright eyes seem concealed, 

Yet all things only were in play ! 

And if perchance a tear-drop fell 
Upon the verses penned one day, 

Long since that tear'drop has been dry 
And all things only are in play ! 

Translated fi'om the German 
of C. F. Mbyer hj Violet Beeiko. 
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THE COBRA AND THE MONGOOSE. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel John Maggregor, Author of Through the Buffer State ^ The Girdle of the Qlohe^ &c. 


of the first customers to claim the 


patronage of the fresh arrival in 
India is the Indian juggler. Per- 
^§1 haps I ought to put the native boat- 
men first ; but, tcilking particularly 
of Bombay, to which the great 
majority of European travellers mostly do congre- 
gate on their way eastwards and on their way west- 
wards, times have considerably changed of late 
years in this respect, and a good deal of the romance 
of landing in boats from the open bay has been 
done away with by the more modern and prosy 
methods of docks and ciuays. 

For who that has ever heard the loud hullabaloo 
of the crowds of almost naked boatmen that were 
wont to surround the P. & 0. ships on Iiis arrival 
ill harbour in the good old days will ever for- 
get bis first impressions : the threatening attitudes 
among themselves, the deafening -war of words that 
never really ended in blows, and the apparently 
liopeless task of keeping one’s baggage from being 
forcibly snatched away by a variety of %'oeiferoiis 
claimants for the favour of taking it ashore 1 
Birds of passage like Sir Frederick Treves, accord- 
ing to his late book, are liable to look on India as 
a country of quiet melancholy. There is, indeed, on 
first experience, a certain amount of mystification 
and melancholy in the very atmosphere of the so^ 
called Land of Regrets, with the dead stillness often 
of the air and the traditional associations of the 
country. But the East Indian, of whatever caste or 
creed, when on his native heath, or rather when in 
his native element, as on feast-days, is the most 
noisy and utterly abandoiled of merrymakers. Let 
these passers-by witness the Mohammedans at a 
mohiirnm^ or Hindus during their hooli holidays, 
and they will probably change their opinion* 

But leaving the boatmen of port-towns out of 
the question, the strolling jugglers were and are, 
and I fancy ever will be, an abiding presence in 
sultry India throughout the length and breadth of 
Ko, 430.— You IX. ' [All nights 


the land. On the very first morning, as the tourist 
flops down in his long arm-chair on, say, the 
elevated veranda of the Esplanade Hotel, Bombay, 
he will find the inevitable juggler appealing to biiri 
with uplifted eyes, accompanied by his bag, his 
basket, and the other paraphernalia of liis craft ; 
and though the mango-growing trick may be more 
mysterious, the fight between the cobra and the 
mongoose will be more interesting. 

The inborn mutual hatred between these creatures 
must be supposed to serve some purpose in the wise 
economy of nature, and yet would look very strange 
did W'e not know that similar aversions exist between 
other more familiar creatures, and for reasons not 
always apparent. Irrespective of the danger of it, 
why does the mongoose attack the cobra ? A live 
mongoose is said never to touch a dead cobra in 
the way of food, and the bristly carcass of a mon- 
goose is probably too tough for even the eajiacioiis 
digestion of his natural adversary. We calx only 
account for it, therefore, on the same principle that 
the best-bred game-dogs will not touch the flesh of 
the quarry that they are so fond of hunting. 

The active little mongoose is almost always the 
aggressor, for the comparatively awkward cobra, 
unless he got him asleep, would probably ne^'er 
think of attacking his more nimble opponent ; and 
it is generally the mongoose that is the victor in 
these encounters. Though the cobra rears Ms head, 
expands his hood umbrella-like to the utmost, and' 
hisses viciously, his dabs at the enemy seem mis- ^ 
directed and aimless, for the wily mongoose sud- 
denly becomes double his natural size by the erection 
of his tough, bristly coat in a way that seems quite 
to deceive even the wise serpent as to what may be 
bristles and what not. It is only just to say for the 
cobra, though, that if his fangs were not extracted 
or the poison -glands destroyed a successful chance- 
peck would soon finish the mongoose, in spite of 
his activity. ' . . . 

The natural animosity is no. doubt greatly toned , 
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domi in the specimens possessed by the jugglers. 
Familiarity breeds tolerauccj if not contempt, on 
both sides, so that they must attack one another 
with less ferocity than in their natural wild con- 
dition, and must often laugh in their sleeves when 
the farce is over. 

I had the good or bad luck to come across many 
cobras here and there, the most of which I killed. 
Indeed, there is little to fear from a cobra in the 
open. If you do not attack him lie is not likely to 
attack you, unless he takes it into his head that you 
are going to tread on the tail of his coat. It is a 
popular delusion that a cobra, after rearing himself, 
can jump at the enemy. This he is cpiite unable to 
do, for the motion of the head is along the arc 
of a circle of which the radius extends from the 
head to the part of the serpent touching the 
ground. 

Wlieii marching from one station to another we 
camped at a certain place. The morrow being 
Sunday, I took a walk with a couple of yoimg fox- 
terriers (Punch and Pickwick) on the open country 
highway. I saw in the distance the two dogs vio- 
lently barking at something, at which they made 
freq^uent rushes, but always fell hack terrified. 
I. then noticed that they were harking at what 
appeared like a piece of stick standing on end. It 
struck me at once that it was a snake, and I ran up 
to it for fear that the dogs might get bitten. True 
enough, as 1 expected, they were harking at a cohra 
that reared himself defiantly against them. 

The officer then commanding was a bit of a 
naturalist, with some local reputation as such ; and 
as he had gone out shooting that day, I thought I 
would bring him a live cobra for his return. With 
my ^valking-stick I worried the roared head of the 
cobra from side to side till he got so wearied that 
he could not raise his head any longer. I then 
caught him by the tail, brought him to my tent, ' 
and put him into an empty gun-ease. But I must 
have hurt him too severely in the process of capture, 
or the sanitary condition of the closed gim-case 
^did not agree with him, for he died shortly after- 
wards, and so the colonel wus deprived of the 
pleasure of making a pet of a live and kicking 
cobra. 

There is no danger whatever in hanging a cobra 
with the tail-end in your hand, as he has no purchase 
^to strike from, even if he could twist or double 
back upon himself which he cannot do. Yet, 
though one may be convinced of this fact, there 
. is something, uncanny about the Ye.vy presence of 
venomous snakes. Not long ago,, while walking on 
the moor near where I am waiting this random 
article,, I came across a rather large adder, killed 
: him, and was taking him home with me. On 
maching. the road .where I’ had left my bicycle, I 
took the snake by the tail in my right hand, 
mounted the bicycle, and proceeded homew^afds. 

My object in taking the snake at all was to shoiv 
him to young children who had lately arrived here, 
,and to warn them to bew^are of such creatures 


should tliey hapjjen to come across any of them in 
their childish wanderings. As I w-ent along, my 
thoughts ceased to be concerned about the snake 
at all. But somehow^ or other I felt an abrupt flop 
of the snake against my right leg. Though a 
moment’s reflection 'would have reassured me, there 
was no time for reflection. Like a flash of lightning 
the thought struck me that I had been bitten by 
a venomous snake, when, with a sudden ‘ Ugh 1 ’ (as 
I must confess), I jerked my feet off the pedals, 
overbalanced the cycle, and came down wdth a great 
crash on the hard roadside. Such be the thoughts 
connected with snakes when 3 mu are struck by one 
all of a sudden, and thus may have arisen the well- 
known exjfletive of ^ Oh, snakes ! ’ udth some people 
on hearing a particularly^ creepy or incredible story. 


N one occasion, during the late war in 
Upper Burma, when resting on a small 
tent-bed of an eighty-pound service-tent, 
I saw a cobra walking stealthily into my^ 
parlour, as the spider wmiild say to the 0}-, through 
tlie open door. I say" ‘ walking’ advisedly", because 
serpents do actually -walk on the end of their ribs 
instead of wriggling along after the fashion of 
worms. The presence of this .snake naturally" created 
quite a nasty" feeling, with such a narrow compass to 
move about in; but the snake did not get out alive. 

There are such incredible stories invented about 
cobras in India, and so extravagant, too, that one 
hesitates to mention one’s own more modest tliough 
truthful experiences, as not quite thrilling enough 
to be x)laced on record. 

My own most creepy sensation was at an up- 
country station ui India. I had newly" arrived 
there from Burma, and was writing at night-time 
on one, of the usual kinds of writing-desks, with 
drawers on each side and an empty interval below 
and between ; the desk being, as usual, placed 
against one of the walls of the room. 

I was dressed, moreover, in thin, liot- weather 
clothing, and therefore particularly" vulnerable to 
the bites of snakes. My legs were in the empty 
space beneath the lid, and in the interval between 
the drawers on either side. But what was it that 
I suddenly observed creeping round from the end 
of the table to my right, and going into the hollow, 
almost in touch with my right foot ? It was a vile 
cobra. I could not jump away on account of the 
position ill which I was placed. I at once realised 
that to move in any way would probably rouse the 
serpent immediately to rear and strike. At any 
rate, whether it was by calm calculation or that I 
was too petrified with horror to move, I never did 
move a muscle till, to my intense relief, the cobra 
got beyond my feet to the back of the hollow 
against the wall Then I moved away with less 
grace than agility, and shouted to my bearer, <Boy I 
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Ijoy l’ at tlie top of my Toice ; for it is scarcely 
needful to tell tliat not even the common or 
garden bell- rope has yet penetrated into the re- 
mote Mofossii stations of India, not to speak of 
tlie electric press- tlie-button variety. Hindus, as a 
rule, are not fond of killing snakes, or any thing else 
for that matter. Indeed , they look upon the cobra 
as sacred, and worship it in their purblind fashion, 
especially at the yearly festival of iVa^ PcmcJiami(oT 
the Feast, of Snakes), nagct being the Hindustani 
word for a cobra. 

At tins time, however, one or two of my servants 
were Alussulmans, who had no great regard eitlier 
fur cobras or Hindus, and we soon hunted out the 
cobra and despatched him forthwith. 

Even the venomous cobra can be made a pet of, 
minus (if one is wise) his fangs and poison-glands ; 
and as for the mongoose, he is one of the most 
companionable of wild beasts. There is more than 
one variety of this animal, and they vary in si%e 
according to their breed and geographical distri- 
bution. One of the most interesting pets I had of 
this kind was a mongoose that was sent me from 
the Sultan of Lahej, an Arabian district some thirty 
miles from our outpost of Aden, when I was 
Stationed in that very sultry locality. I thought 
this Arabian variety was smaller than those I had 
seen in India. 

Besides his penehant for snake-hunting, the mon- 
goose is not only the sworn foe of rats, mice, and 
other such vermin, but is also very fond of sucking 
eggs^ and I should think, therefore, a great robber 
of nests when he can get them. It must be said, 
liowever, that the ^ Barren Rocks of Aden ^ and the 
neighbouring portion of tAraby the Blest* are not 
very productive of nests to satisfy the cravings of 
the mongoose. But the surrounding shores abound 
in a variety of sea-shells, including those of the 
univalve or conch variety of various sixes. Whether 
by mistaking these smaller conical shells for eggs 
•(which I very much doubt), or whether from sheer 
cussed ness, this mongoose of mine took great delight 
in trying to break tliese shells. He would stand 
with his hind-legs apart, and his back to the Avail 
or some hard object ; and then, catching the shell 
between liis fore-legs, he would try to smash it 
between his hind-legs against the wall, or whatever 
it was, behind him. Whenever he would be within 
hearing, I wmiild only have to shout, ‘ Dock I Dock ! * 
the name by which I called him, and he would 
immediately rush up to me, and generally jump on 
my knee with a peculiar wdiir of pleasure that was 
very quaint to hear. At other times he wmiild try 
and rush up my leg inside my piyjamas, wdiich avas 
not quite so pleasing to feel. 

But perhaps the most curious, if not the most tame- 
able, pets that I have had w^ere a couple of young 
civet-cats. I bought them from a native when they 
were quite youxig kittens, and they got so tame that 
their pet place of residence ivas my bed. They 
•would often burro-^v tliemselves under the covering, 
when anv such vvas used in so hot a climate, and 



purr aw'^ay graciously and contentedly’’, much after 
the fashion of a domestic cat; but wdien they got 
angry there was a vicious spitting and hissing 
about them that I did not like. When they were 
about half-grown or more they were so tame 
that they would hop after me through the com- 
pound of the bungalow, as a cat will sometimes 
hop after a favourite through a garden at home. 
But as they grew still bigger they got less tame 
in their disposition ; and as at that time, too, 
the.y began to emit what ^vas to me a disagreeable 
odour, that of the civet of commerce, I -was not 
altogether sorry wdien they deserted me to join the 
more genial company of their fellow civet-cats of 
the jungle. 

To revert, in conclusion, to snakes. Some people 
doubt if there can be any recovery from the full 
bite of a grown! cobra. The poisonous bored fangs 
of tins creature work on a kind of hinge, and are 
folded back on the roof of the mouth wdicii the 
animal is in repose ; but when the cobra prepares 
to strike, the mere mechanism of the uxiper jaw' in 
opening the mouth raises these folded fangs. If 
the fangs then hit the victim straight, I fancy re- 
covery must be very rare. But there is not ahvays 
a full complement of poison in the glands at the 
root of the fangs, and every successive strike makes 
the quantity less for the time being. Again, tlie 
dress may catch up the greater portion of the virus 
before the skirl is reached; and, lastly, the fangs 
may not strike straight, and then they are easily 
doubled lip on account of the joint spoken of, so 
that in such instances the front or outer portion, 
of the fangs may graxe the skin -with, x>erhaps, 
no qioison at all. 

I remember a strange thing happening once 


regarding the bite of a snake, In a certain part 


of Beluchistan a detachment !va.s in search of a new^ 
site for a temporary cantonment in place of the 
undesirable one ive then had, Thull Cliotiali. On 
our first camping-ground we -were seated at dinner 
inside the mess-tent, wdien a sudden cry was raised 
that one of the camp-folloivers had been bitten by 
a snake almost immediately outside the tent. The 
medical officer of the detachment, with the knife lie 
was at the time holding in his hand, rushed out at 
once. The wound !vas plain enough on the man*s 
bare leg. 

He had been, native fasMon, squatting on the 
ground, and had been bitten on the outside f eshy 
portion of the leg, a few inches above the ankle. 

The major at once made a slash on each side ' 

above and below the wound, and cut a Y-shaped ' 

fid out of the pjoor man’s leg within a few seconds ' 
of the cry being raised. As we had only gone some 
dozen miles aw'ay from our previous headquarters, ■ 
and as the detachment was going on still farther, , 
the man was sent in next morning in a dhmlie to , " 
the hosx>ital, where he lay veiy ill for some; time,' ' 
but eventually recovered to a certain degree. As it , 
was night-time and the other natives got flumed, 
the snake unfortunately escaped in tlie dark; so’ 
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I have always wondered whether it was a cobra, 
and if the promi:>t excision saved the camp-follower’s 
life. 

Considering that over twenty thousand — think 
of it 1 — human lives are annually lost in India from 
wild beasts, a very great portion of which is from 
venomous snakes, it is at first surprising to see the 
almost comifiete immunity of Europeans from snake- 
bites in that country. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that there is only a mere handful (one 


hundred and twenty thousand or so) of Europeans 
in India altogether, as against the vast number of 
natives, approaching the stupendous figures of three 
hundred millions. The natives, moreover, grope 
about in the dark and roam the jungles with bare 
feet, and often bare everything else, a condition of 
affairs that leaves them particularly exposed to the 
bites of snakes. Be this as it may, it is seldom one 
hears of a death from snake-bite among the European 
portion of the Indian population. 


A STORMY MORNING. 


CHAPTER XXV. 



|LL went merrily as wedding-bells. The 
announcement of the engagement 
caused much excitement at Bray- 
borough, deep joy to Lord Forsyth, 
and evoked torrents of congratulation 
from north, south, east, and west. 
Lady Fitzliugli breathed sighs of thankfulness 
that her daughter’s future was so satisfactorily 
settled, and that there would henceforth arise no 
possible chance of a call upon her to exert herself, 
to emerge from her usual conditions of idolent ease, 
to re-enter the world of London and society that 
bored her to extinction, with a daughter treading 
on the tail of her gown. She interested herself, 
however, a good deal in the girl’s trousseau, and a 
lialf -regretful sigh would at times escape her when 
Betty asked her oinnion on matters connected with 
chiffons, or would turn Iier charming face towards 
her mother for approval, her head crowuied with 
some milliner’s marvel of fur, feathers, or flowers. 
The rather dingy town-house had been swept and 
garnished ; the door- bell jingled at all hours for the 
admission of a stream of tissue- j>aper-covered articles, 
some of which were of little beauty or use to man or 
woman, whereas others would be a joy for ever. The 
Miss Fegrams sent a very smart but slightly soiled 
haudkercliief-sachet they had bought at the auction 
of a grand bazaar in the county town of the house 
they were staying at ; Colonel Fraser sent the very 
best trout-rod Faiiow could provide ; and there was 
a clumsy little parcel done up in coarse, whity-brown 
paper tied with brown fishing-line, containing a 
pair of home-khitted stockings, a black ground with 
yellow ‘schooners’ all over them, from Mrs Donald 
Roy, smelling strongly of peat-smoke, which Betty 
kissed and clasped to her bosom. An incongruous 
mass of offerings : some heart and a good deal of 
head were represented in the gifts to the coming 
peeress, , 

■ Mrs Fletcher was distinctly out of it all ; her day 
. of humiliation had come. Lady Fitzhugh had tired 
of her unmistakably and crudely, as was her wont, 
taking little trouble to hide the fact. She (Lady 
Fitzluigh) had slipped back into London life to a 
■certain extent. Old acq^uaintances had gathered 
. round her ; engagements of various kinds crowded 


upon her, and rather amused her. She found Mrs 
Bletcher a bore and in the way, and at the eleventh 
hour she was beginning to appreciate her daughter. 

The companion sat solitary, gnawing her lips at 
the recollection of the last real or fancied slight, 
brooding over the changed conditions, foreseeing the 
clay of her dismissal. She had never realised how 
slight was her hold over, how insecure her footing 
with, Lady Fitzliugh. 

’Wandering through the lighted streets, doing 
some desultory shopping, one evening, she paused 
before the window of a jeweller’s shop, attracted by 
the blaze of electric light reflected by the facets of 
the glittering gems within, reposing on beds of rose- 
coloured velvet. 

‘How do you do, Mrs Fletcher?’ said a man’s 
voice at her elbow. 

‘Mr Erie!’ said the widow, a delighted light 
coming into her moody face. ‘Dear Mr Erie, how 
charming to see you again 1’ she gushed, looking up 
into his black eyes. 

‘ Very kind of you to say so, I ’m sure. Come 
and have a talk somewhere. Come and l^ave some 
chocolate. There is a nice, quiet, little Frencli place 
I know of near here.’ 

The widow bridled. 

Erie was in no mood for dalliance ; be meant to 
get news of Betty, and he knew his bird. 

* Well, will you come or not ? ’ he said rather 
impatiently. 

She cowered a little at bis tone. 

‘Do,’ he said more gently. An unhealthy flush 
rose to her cheek, and she turned and went with 
him down a bystreet close at hand, where a little 
French restaurant stood huddled in a corner. 

Erie hurried her through the brightly lighted 
shop, with a motion of his liead to the white- capped 
and aproned jiatron^ and they were shown into a 
meretricious-looking little room, all red velvet and 
gilt mirrors and jingling glass. 

Rich chocolate and potent liqueurs were brought, 
and with a whisk of her skirts and a grin disclos- 
ing a row of dazzling teeth shining between the 
broad, red lips, and almost closing the long, narrow 
eyes, the impudent French attendant closed the door 
and left them. , > 
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They talked long. 

Erie’s lean, brown hand lay on the widow’s idump 
oncj and their heads were close together. 

‘ You will do this for me 1 ’ he said sternly, ‘ No, 
I am not in love with the girl,’ in answer to her 
murmured question; ‘but I hate Harlestone, and 
would prevent the marriage if I could.’ 

She knew he was lying, but chose to blink the 
fact. Her own infatuation was great. She had 
always admired Erie, and had magnified and 
treasured any gallant word or look he may have 
thrown her at Dunscaith in contemptuous mirth, at 
wliat she took little pains to conceal. ‘ Now,’ she 
thought, ‘ who knows what might happen should he 
be under great obligation to me '? ’ 

‘ But how is it to be done ?’ she said helplessly. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Erie. ‘ You must compromise 
iier somehow with me. You must lead him to 
believe there were love-passages between us at 
Dunscaith,’ 

‘ But I never see him ! ’ 

‘You must find a way. There are weeks before 
you in which to work— for me, remember and his 
clasp tightened over her hand. ‘It shall be one 
tliousand pounds down to you when you bring me 
the paragraph in the paper announcing that the 
marriage is off.’ 

She gasped. With a startled look at her watch, 
she suddenly rose. 

‘Well,’ said Erie, ‘I suppose we must part’ 

He stooped and kissed her. 

They parted at the door of the shady little cafe. 
SI le hailed a passing hansom, her brain in a whirl, 
her face on fire, her coarse nature stirred to its 
depths. 

‘ I would do anything for him,’ she said to herself 
as she drove through the foggy streets, ‘and to 
spite her. She has always hated and ignored me, 
and made me look foolish when she had the chance. 
The mouse has helped the lion before now. My 
handsome black lion. And the thousand would be 
handy when her ladyship casts me out, as I see she 
lias it in her mind, or the thing she calls her mind, 
to do. I must think,’ 

‘ Pah !’ said Erie to himself, wiping his black 
moustache with disgust as he went on his way. 
‘ With what tools must one work ! But she will 
doit It is the only chance I can see.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE days and weeks flew by — full and 
happy days to Betty and Harlestone, 
though the latter grumbled a good deal 
at the time given tip to dressmakers, 
milliners, clamouring relations, and the crowds of 
friends who spring up to attend and gather round 
pT'osperity. Betty, however, generally contrived to 
retain a quiet hour between tea and dressing for 
dinner, for an undisturbed fUe^d^ite with her 
betrothed. 



One evening he arrived as usual, but found that 
she was out. 

Mrs Fletcher, ever on the watch, though growing 
more and more hopeless as to the realisation of her 
plot with Erie, hurried forward to meet him, telling 
him that Betty would return about 6.30. Mean- 
time, would he wait? 

Harlestone looked rather put out. The day had 
been wearisome and harassing, with long- winded 
lawyers and tiresome business, and lie was rather on 
edge, and had looked forward to a quiet hour with 
Betty. 

It would surely seem that there are times in 
which the Evil One has it all his own way. 

‘Will you come in here, Lord Harlestone?’ said 
Mrs Fletcher. ‘There is a nice fire — and indeed 
one wants fires in this cold house — and it is so 
foggy to-night.’ 

She preceded him into a small drawing-room, 
hovering round, stirring the fire, wheeling an arm- 
chair forward. 

A photograph-book lay on the table ; he began 
idly turning over the leaves. 

‘ How good these are !’ he said. She started and 
turned away, her face aflame, her hand on her 
heart. "Was it possible that hour and opportu- 
nity had come ? With difficulty she regained 
composure. 

‘ Oh, you do me proud. Lord Harlestone, for they 
are mine,’ she simpered ; ‘but I have some better 
ones than those. Oh, here is a book that will 
interest you ; all Dunscaith and the young people.’ 

She rapidly manipulated a rather complicated 
lock. A hand seemed to be closing on lier tliroat. 

He held out his hand for the book, and looked 
through the pages absently, wondering how long it 
would be before Betty returned. 

Some loose photographs lay between the leaves, 
and he took them up. With a sudden start and 
muttered ejaculation, ‘What is this?’ he said, a 
black frown drawing his brows together. 

‘ Oil dear, how stupid I am ! ’ said Mrs Fletcher, 
wringing her hands. ‘ You must not look at those ; 
indeed you must not. They were done last autumn 
when Miss Fitzliugh was enga— — Oh no, I don’t 
mean that ; it was just a little chaff, and they made 
such a fine photograph.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that Miss Fitzliugh 
was ever engaged to Mr Erie ? ’ said Harlestone 
ill icy tones. ‘If not, what does this photograph 
mean?’ 

The tide of doubt and tormenting fear that he 
had so joyfully stemmed was flowing over him, : 
flooding his mind, blinding him, roaring in his 
■■■ears. . ■■ ■■,■■„ ■ 

‘ Dear, dear,’ said Mrs Fletcher, ‘ what have I ’ 
done? How too foolish of me! But I hear Miss 
Fitzhiigh coming in.’ And she caught at the book. 
Harlestone laid his hand on the photo^aphs. 
‘These remain with me,’ he said j and the widow, ' 
throwing up her hands, but with an evil smile on 
her lips, left the room as Betty came in. 
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The girl came forward to meet her loveiy a 
light in her eyes, a hush on her cheek, a :vislon 
of youth and loveliness, in her velvet hat and soft, 
dark furs. 

Harlestoiie, black with anger and dismay, stood 
motionless, lie held out the photograph to the 
girl. 

Thunder-struck, she gazed at it. There she stood 
pictured, Erie’s arm around her, she gazing up 
smilingly into his face. 

^ But it was Jack,’ she exclaimed ; ^ it ivas Jack ! ’ 

Ut does not look much like Jack,’ said Haxiestone, 
bitter scorn in his voice. 

Betty looked at him. Her heart began to beat to 
suffocation, and she turned deadly pale. 

*It was Jack,’ she said again, and the words 
sounded strangely in her ears. 

‘You led me to understand that you certainly 
hud never been engaged to Erie, and that you 
looked upon him with something like horror,’ he 
continued, ignoring her remark, ‘What does this 
mean, then ? You must have been on strange terms 
with Mr Erie to allow yourself to be photographed 
in such a position,’ 

The stinging contempt in his tone brought the 
hot blood surging into Betty’s face. 

‘It was Jack It w'as not Mr Erie at all,’ she 
repeated, and drew herself up to her full height. 

‘ Photographs do not lie,’ said Hariestone. 

‘Do you mean that I have lied?’ said Betty 
under her breath. ‘That I have lied to you ail 
through?’ 

Hariestone was silent. The evidence of his eyes 
was too strong for him, in his agony of love and 
doubt and fury ; and Betty’s pride and temper had 
now got the upper hand with her. She slowly drew 
his splendid ring from her linger, the ring she had 
kissed so often and cherished so proudly, and held 
it out to him. With a passionate gesture he tiling 
it into the heart of the fire, turned, and left her. 
The clung of the hull-door seemed to Betty to be 
the end of all things for her in this world — the end 
of hope, of happiness, of love. 

, She stood where Hariestone had left her as though 
turned to atone, then with an exceeding bitter cry 
she sought her mother. 

That evening Mrs Fletcher’s place at the dinner- 
table was vacant, and a note was handed to Lady 
Fitzluigh as she sat down to a solitary meal, Betty 
having asked to be excused from appearing again 
that evening. Thei note ran : 

- , , ‘ Dear Lady Fiiizhugh,— I am terribly upset. A 
.sudden call tp Paris by telegram, to a dying relation. 
The daughters helpless, and imploring me to come 
to them.. You kindly remitted my salary last week, 
and my boxes will be called for. So our connection 
ends. My return to Loudon is most uncertain. I 
shall probably remain on the Continent. Best 
wishes to Mias Fitzhugh. I. shall study the New 
: Yof7<; Jfferald for an account of the wedding.— Yours 


‘ From your manner to me lately I cannot 
feel that my departure will be either unwelcome to 
you or ill-timed. Such is life,’ 

Lady Fitzhugh’s lip curled. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

ra^pADY FITZHUGH was thunder-struck 
r Dismay, doubt, an geiy however, at last 

gave way before her daughter’s attitude 
of proud denial. 

‘I can only say, mother, that I never stood for 
that photograph ; that never in all my life could I 
imagine myself doing such a thing. I stood like that 
with Jack, for fun, one day, I remember it quite 
’well, Mrs Fletcher came along boring us with her 
camera, and Jack made fun of her, and played the 
fool. She must have done something with the 
photograph.’ 

‘ W ell, my dear, 1 believe you ; but it is bard to 
believe that black is ’white, and I can imagine 
Harle stone’s feelings. It must be cleared up 
somehow.’ 

‘Never I’ said Betty, and there ^vas a determined 
ring in lier young voice. ‘If it were cleared up, 
and made as clear as daylight, I would nex^er forgive 
the way in which he spoke to me and looked at meJ 
And her voice broke, ‘I have sent back all his 
presents by Janet in a cab this morning, and nothing 
will induce me to see him again.’ 

Lady Fitzliugli sighed wearily. As the girl 
spoke, memories of the iron determination of the 
late Lord Fitzluigh came into her mind— -a deter^ 
mined will that nothing could bend or move. Lady 
Fitzluigh had not had much experience of this 
phase of her lord’s character ; but whut she. had had 
impressed her deeply, and she seemed to hear the 
ring of his voice once more in the clear tones of his 
young daughter. 

Meanwhile another interview was proceeding in 
Harlestone’s rooms. 

‘Can nothing be done, Hariestone?’ said Lord 
Forsyth miserably. ‘ I cannot believe it of her.’ 

‘ Dear old Daddy, there it is. Look at it yourselL 
Oan black be made white V He handed the photo- 
graph to liis old friend. ‘ She must have cared for 
the bounder ; there must have been something at 
Bunscaith. I honestly believe that she cares nothing 
about him now— that he sickens her, in fact ; but 
tliere it is, and what I cannot get over is that she' 
denied it to me, denied ever having had any feeling 
for the man, denied it with her head on my breast, 
her pure eyes looking up into mine ; spoke of Mm 
with something like horror even ! She has sent me 
back all the things I gave her without one word. 
Does this look as though the thing could be 
explained?’ 

‘ I have seen her, Hariestone,’ said Lord Forsyth, 
‘ and I cannot believe it, somehow. She maintains 
that she was photographed with her brother, and 
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that there was never anything between her and 
that blackguard Erle.^ 

‘That Fletcher woman knew something,’ said 
Harlestone. ‘She let out that Betty was engaged 
to Erie, or something of the sort, and she was in a 
great state when she saw that she ■ had let it out.’ 

‘I should never believe one word that vile 
hag said, I took the greatest dislike to her at 


Diinscaith,’ said old Lord Forsyth sa\"age1y. ‘ Well, 
koy, I suppose it is useless saying anything 
more. It is one of the bitterest disappointments 
I have ever had.’ And he left the room and went 
heavily downstairs and into the street. ‘ It is 
black,’ he said to himself ; ‘ but I believe the 
child.’ 

{To he contmued,) , 


PEE SIAM IE RIG AT I ON CHANNELS. 

By Lieutenant- Colonel P, R. Bairnsfather. 


irrigation is no doubt as old, 
or nearly so, as agriculture itself. 
4 For, as is the case in regr?a'd to most 
I other of the essentials of civilisation, 

J it w-as in the east of the Old World 

that cultivation must have had its 
beginning, and it is here that find irrigation up 
to the ] 3 resent day an absolute necessity in many 
districts of almost all Asiatic countries. And so 
^Ye may assume that it Avas practised fimn very 
early times. That the art has not spread west- 
wards, like so many others, is due to the very 
sufficient reason that^ owing to plentiful rainfall, it 
is not required. And so the methods remain un- 
familiar to the ordinary uiitravelled European. 

In nearly all countries of the East, as said, from 
Japan westwards through China, India, and Persia 
to Palestine and Egypt, thei'e are large tracts of 
country either so deficient in rainfall that some 
form of irrigation is an absolute necessity if crops 
are to be grown at all, or where the climate and soil 
is so favourable that more than one crop in the 
year may be raised by artificial supply of water at 
seasons Avhen I'ain is deficient. The most natural 
and most commonly adopted expedients are, it need 
hardly be said, the storage and control of the supply 
afforded by rivers, the sinking of wells from which 
the water is laboriously raised by various methods, 
or the collection of rain-water by dams in suitable 
places, and the subsequent distribution to fields as 
I’eq aired. Examples of such are innuinerahle, from 
the wonderful arrangement of minute fields in the 
hilly districts of Japan or the steep mountain-slopes 
of the Himalayas (where the smallest trickle of 
\vater is utilised in the most ingenious and effective 
manner), to the harnessing of the great rivers of 
India or the latest triumphs of science exhibited in 
the two great barrages of the Nile. 

All these, as has been remarked, are the application 
of very obvious principles, and in reality required 
little imagination in the inception, however ingenious 
the developments may have become. But in Persia, 
as also in Afghanistan and Beluchistan, there is 
another system, not of irrigation proper, but as to 
the source of the water-supply, unique, as I believe, 
and w^hich seems to indicate a quite uncommon 
order of intelligence in the originators, besides 
affording a striking example of the power of 


necessity to suggest the invention most suitable to 
the conditions. This is a system by which the 
water is carried for long distances underground in 
tunnels, which I shall presently describe more fully. 
Had there been rivers to tap in the di.stricts where 
these are used, no doubt tbe usual method would 
have been adopted 5 but in many parts of Persia 
none are available, nor is there sufiicieiit rainfall, 
while at the same time the actual soil is amply 
fertile, only requiring water. Now, these districts 
are not fiat, but a succession of valleys enclosed by 
hills of more or less elevation, all bare and barren 
in appearance save where the water from these 
cliaiinels has traiisfornied portions into green and 
smiling fields. 

The maimer of construction of these cliamiels, as 
w^ell as the method by the source of tbe 

water-supply was first discovered, is a matter of 
speculation. Ill days so long gone by that the 
memory of them is lost, some wise old Persian, we 
may imagine, having noted the fact that springs 
of Avater were often found issuing somewliere near 
the base of the lulls, coiieeived the idea that the 
source of this water might be found by digging. 
No miusual insight this, however, the kno^^iedge 
of wells being almost universal the world over. 
But to conceive of a large and constant stream 
sufiicieiit to serve the purpose of considerable 
irrigation is another matter. And that *was the 
oliject. Following up his idea, then, he calculates 
that the water, beiDg found at a level far above 
the bare plain which lie desires to cultivate, 
might surely be conveyed in some manner to 
this lower level. The force-pump is beyond him, 
and the labour of cutting a channel sufficiently 
deep is not to be tlioiight of. But why not convey 
it underground ? And Whether the sequence of ■ 
ideas as imagined be correct or not, this is what 
was done. .. . \ • 

As we approach one of these water-channels — the 
kamt of Persia, /cam of Afghanistan — all that is/ 
apparent is a series of mounds in a straight line 
and at intervals of from fifty to a hundred yards. 
These mark the several shafts from which the earth 
from the sections of tiiimel was thrown out on being 
excavated ; and looking down one of these shafts, 
w^e see a fine, strong stream of water, the depth from- 
the ground-surface Varying— that is, diminishiBg— + 
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according to its distance from tlie source. The 
distance to which the water can be conveyed by 
these channels obviously depends on the depth at 
which it may be found at the base of the hills 
and the elevation of the spot above the plain to be 
irrigated. A low elevation and deep well will mean 
a short flow, and vice versd. Some of the channels 
may be from five to ten miles in length, which 
indicates a vast amount of underground labour and 
no mean capacity in calculating levels. Tlie method 
of construction after finding the water would pro- 
bably be somewhat as follows, though I never met 
any one wlio could throw much light on the sub- 
ject *. The sinking of the shafts and hollowing out 
of the tunnels would proceed from the higher end, 
a more or less rough guess being made at the 
required depth of each shaft. The flow of water 
could be trusted afterwards to set right any incon- 
siderable error. And it would be necessary not 
only for the whole tunnel to be constructed before 
the water w^as allowed to flow, but, to save waste 
and to prevent the scouring out of an uiidesired 
channel in the ground for cultivation, the prospec- 
tive fields and Irrigation channels would also be 
at least partially prepared in advance. What an 
anxious moment for these old-world speculators 
would be that of the letting in of the v^ater — 
anxiety for the proof of a sufficient and permanent 
supply, as well as to the adequacy of their handi- 
work in the construction of the channel I And 
what feverish haste in completing and perfecting 


the distribution arrangements at the point of issue 1 
And thereafter what intense interest in the subse- 
quent ploughing and in the sowing of the first 
crops 1 No wonder that the water-rights are those 
most jealously guarded in these lands, and that 
most of the boundary disputes have direct reference 
to them. 

Crude and primitive these channels might be 
called by scientific engineers of the pi'esent day, 
but I feel far from sure that any better way could 
even now be found for procuring the water in the 
districts where they are in use. And one even 
wonders if it W'Ould not be reasonable to take a 
lesson from the old Persians, and try something 
similar elsewdiere — on some of the dry tracts in 
South Africa, for instance, where the conditions 
would seem to be very similar, and where other 
projected schemes of irrigation appear to have come 
to an untimely end. 

There is one other fact in connection wdth these 
channels, and far more wonderful than anything 
in their construction, w’hicli I must not omit to 
mention in conclusion. They contain fish. I have 
caught many with rod and line, pulling them up 
through the vent-hole of a shaft. This seems as 
inexplicable as any other of the fish- mysteries of 
which one hears. For it is to be clearly understood 
that the water of the chamiels conies at its source 
from far underground, and is eventually all used 
up in irrigation, or if there be any surplus, this is 
inevitably totally lost in the surrounding desert. 


IN THE MATTEE OF A COHTEABAND. 


PART IT. 



jNE of the lessons learnt in His 
ILajesty’s Navy is not to be sur- 
prised by unexpected occurrences. 
This precept permeates all ranks. 
Consequently the petty officer in 
charge of H.M.S. Squasher^s waiting 
dingy merely touched his cap respectfully wdieii 
a tall, full-figured young woman suddenly fronted 
him out of the gloom. She wore no hat, and the 
white outline of her throat gleamed softly in the 
darkness. Her face was deadly pale, with parted, 
panting lips. Her brea.st heaved stormily to the 
quick gasps of her breath. 

; , ^ How long is it since the Glarais boat left ? ^ 

'About two hours, miss.’ 

:■ 'As long as that?’ she cried in dismay. 

'Yes, miss.’ 

Had she, indeed, allowed all that precious time 
to elapse while vainly trying to revive Bernard 
Anstice from the noxious effects of the sleeping- 
draught, while first reading and then realising 
the full meaning of the little crumpled note that 
had dropped from his nerveless hand ? Once again 
.a burning flush crimsoned Maureen’s face as the 
truth swept over her anew that her name had been 


used to lure him ashore to the bungalow. She had 
been the unconscious decoy. No w'onder her sttq>- 
father had departed without the ceremony of fare- 
w’ell. 

'One of ’em as went a’vvay in ’er would be a 
’andsome feller but for ’is face,’ commented the 
sailor reminiscently. ‘T’other looked as if ’is 
work in life, when ’e wasn’t drinkin’, would be 
turnin’ the ’andle of an organ or dancin’ on tlie 
top.’ 

She cut across his w^ords sharply. 

‘ Has the sailed ? ’ 

‘I’m thiiikin’ so. An’ we was sent for to stop 
’er,’ answered the sailor, wdth guarded significance. 
‘ But we ’re waitin’ for our orf cer. ’E ain’t come 
back.’ 

‘You must come and fetch him,’ said the girl 
very quietly. ‘ He has been drugged,’ And shortly 
afterwards Maureen was explaining the case to a 
browTi-faeed, bearded warrant-officer who was the 
Squasher^s second in command. He listened wdth 
quick comprehension., The girl looked very fragile 
as she leant against the quick-firer on the narrow 
steel deck. 

‘You will never overtake that steamer unless 
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you follow her throiigli the inner channel. The 
navigation there is very difficult. Can you do 
it?^ 

The warrant-officer shook his head doubtfully. 

* Will it be bad for — for Mr Anstice if she escapes 1 
I inean—will he be blamed V 

‘Yes,’ was the curt answer. The speaker re- 
flected over the Adiniral’s emphatic orders, which 
left no doubt on that point. Under no circum- 
stances was the Clara to be allowed to clear 
from British territory to deliver contraband to a 
belligerent. 

‘Can we get a pilot in this jdace?’ asked the 
second in command after a little j)ause. 

‘Xo ; the only man here who knows the channel 
is on board the ClarcC 

‘And the ordinary course round the outer 
island ’ 

‘Takes about four times as long.’ 

The man-of-warsmaii shrugged his shoulders 
ratlier helplessly. 

‘ But I can show you,’ said the girl confidentiy. 
‘I know every inch of these waters by night or 
day.’ 

‘You !’, He stared at her in amazement. More 
valuable time was wasted before he was convinced. 
Even then he was only constrained with difficulty 
to agree to the attempt. He was distinctly distrust- 
ful — that warrant-officer. But then Maureen’s main 
motive was not clear to him as it would have been 
to herself had she ever stopped to confess it to 
her beating maiden-heart. She had quite for- 
gotten that she did not care what happened to 
Bernard Anstice any more. She did not remember 
how she had stubbornly declared to herself that lie 
was nothing to her now. He was ill and lielpless, 
ill danger of disgrace. Therefore everything had 
changed in some mysterious fashion ; for love is 
really a very simple thing, whatever casuists may 
say, and leads a woman very straightly to the aid 
of the man she loves when the chance comes, be her 
questionings beforehand what they may. ‘Which 
is sometimes too wise a truth for a j^hilosopher to 
comprehend. And the most important moves in 
life—so clear and definite they stand out in after 
years — are often the result of an impulse as true- 
hearted as it may be swift. 

The sailor at the wheel in the conning-tower 
sniffed at the night air with sudden suspicion as 
tlie destroyer headed seawards. It was different. 
He spoke in a low tone to his mate by the search- 
light. There had been the same threatening breeze 
on that night of the typhoon off the Pescadores 
eighteen months ago. An ugly ground-swell was 
.stirring the pitch-black water. Sinister cloud- 
masses blotted the stars. But the squat funnels 
belched out smoke, and the bow wave curled high 
as the Squasher surged stormily out of the land- 
locked anchorage. 

Otherwise the weather was heeded but little at 
first on the canting bridge by the conning-tower. 
Maureen Erleton never quite remembered all that 


occurred that night. Some of the crew will never 
forget ; hut then there are naval secrets which 
are sedulously concealed even from the halfpenny 
newspapers. This is another characteristic of the 
service : to veil with professional reticence all recital 
of deeds which might set the world ablaze and 
triple the taxation of . the industrious. Admirals 
may write confidential reports on mternational 
happenings, which are scheduled with privacy at 
Whitehall ; but the serenity of Parliaments and 
Bourses is imdisturhed. Peace is so often the pro- 
duct of a most blessed general ignorance ; of which 
this tale of that night off the Borneo coast-line is a 
witness. 

Through the inner channel of tlie intricate Dalu 
Passage the Clara thumped her ten knots with 
regularity, and the Bquasher bucketed through a 
confused sea after her as fast as those in charge 
dared carry on amid the narrow, rock-fringed 
waters. These have a lurid reputation among 
navigators. From the high, rocky curve of Jiirong 
Point the coral-reefs wind out into sunken islets 
and breaker-beaten shoals. The leadsman’s pulse 
was jumpy as he sang out the fathoms from the 
bow. Where the evil ledges project from the Gut 
of the Seven Hills they stopped the Sqiiaf>Jier‘’s -svay 
and went astern just in time to prevent her from 
piling her plates for ever in the seethe of the racing 
tides. 

When the screws scraped, churning across the 
mud-bank that trends inwards from the northern 
entrance— so that dusky figures ffung themselves 
frantically deckwards from the sticky reek of oil 
and steam below— it was sworn fur long afterwards 
tliat the coolest being on board was a girl, wlio stood 
calmly with her little hand on tlie handle of the 
telegraph iiidicator, and her wide, straining eyes 
fixed steadily on the outlineil blackness ahead. It 
was her quiet-voiced direction tlirougli those set 
little teetli which drove tlie destroymr squeezing 
under the steep slope of an utterly forbidding 
island shore, which twisted her in an S-like 
wake athwart the current, which wallowed her 
through a whirl of tossing foam, till at last the 
open ocean hay inkil}^ outspread before them. 
Then, as the little vessel plunged to the heave 
of the deeper seas, the engine-room gong rang out 
to make full speed ahead, and the quick pulse of 
the inacliiiiery leapt to the order. The ‘beam of 
the searchlight flashed out balef ully in quest of the , 
chase. . ' 

‘ Now we ’ll try to come up to our contract re- 
quirement of speed,’ muttered the Bquaslier'^s second 
in command with an odd huskiness. ‘I take it, 
the insurance offices charge a special premium rate 
for junks as go that passage.’ He wiped the per-'"; 
spiratioTi from his brow and leaned eagerly out- 
boards. ‘ I reckon we ’ll overhaul that old German 
rabbit-hutch yet,’ he said. ■ ■ - , - - 

He glanced back gratefully at the slendet girl 
who was grasping the grit-covered bridge-rail in 
sudden exhaustion. Keen admiration at her pluck 
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stirred him. In the glare of the electric light 
the shadows showed purple under the fair, wind- 
stung lashes. The \y arrant- officer hawled savagely 
to a subordinate to ‘move his blistered self 
immediate and pass the word along for brandy-— 
sharp 1 ’ 

It was a bell before midnight when Bernard 
Anstice idly opened his eyes. He speculated in 
dreamy wonder for a little what made their lids 
so heavy. His head was singing in a confused 
jumble, Eor a second or two he lay still, trying 
to c[uiet the burning racket of his brain. Then he 
discovered that lie was on his own leather-lined 
locker against the steel-ribbed side of the box that 
was designed as a cabin by the draughtsman of 
destroyers— at home. He stumbled clumsily to his 
feet and grabbed at the swaying table. Then sivift 
recollection came. 

Eight hells ! Heavens ! what had happened d 
He slioiited hoarsely, and a scurrying steward 
dropped down the steel ladder to his call. A few 
quick-flung sentences told him. He tore up through 
the manhole into the stinging sea air on deck with 
a wild thrill at his heart. 

Hext moment Maureen Erie ton felt a strong 
clasp close over her cold little lingers that elutclied 
the slithering rail. She turned and looked up with 
strange, dilated nostrils, half-frightened, half-defiant. 
Wliat did he think of her ? 

The answering expression on his face was re- 
assuring. But neither of them uttered a word. 

The man at the searchlight projector swept the 
skyline. Hard, bright eyes trained in the h nest 
service in the world peered staring round the horizon. 
The black hull of the Glam danced shadowily into 
view, silhouetted in the far distance. She was 
steaming with desperate haste. 

‘It’s her,’ said the bluejacket briefly. The 
wheel-spokes spun over, and the Squasher plunged 
noisily in the tumble of the sea. There was a 
■presentiment of coming fury in the fierce swish of 
the storm- wind. 

. The warrant-officer wiped the flying spray from 
the binoculars with his sleeve, and passed them 
hurriedly to the commander. His arm was point- 
ing seawards in another direction. 

‘Yon’s a cruiser, sir,’ he cried, startled ; ‘foreign 
— hull down— -on the port bow.’ 

Anstice seized the glasses and blinked earnestly 
through the smother. Some wan specks of yellow 
flickered faintly through the dimness. 

The great arc of light from the destroyer shot 
out in inquiry across the black. It was answered 
by a similar menacing glare to southward, 

‘ Mask all lights 1’ 

■ ' ■ Anstice dropped his mouth over the speaking-tube 
to the engine-room., The Bqmsher lurched heavil^^ 
Maureen turned with a cry. 

' That telegram to Ludecke— the mention of a 
rendezvous. In a flash she understood. 

,■ ‘ Clear for actiom Stand by/ , I v - , ■ 

The destroyer’s deck hummed mto activity. 


Then it quieted just as swiftly, leaving sturdy,, 
silent figures who waited expectant by the ^vet 
guns and torpedo-tubes. All sound ceased save 
the throb of the engines and the wash of the water 
hissing against the driven steel. The strange 
cruiser was forging raj^idly nearer. 

Anstice cast a rapid glance over his command. 

‘ How, what is she 1 ’ he queried aloud. 

‘A Russian — the convoy for the contraband.’ 
And even as the words were spoken came conclu- 
sive confirmation. 

There was a far flash, a dull report, and a shell 
screamed hooting astern. The foreigner was in 
deadly earnest, also in a hurry. And the -world has 
lately learnt that on such occasions international 
niceties are apt to be disregarded. 

‘Eaiige a bit wdlcl,’ commented some one com- 
posedly in Maureen Erleton’s ear. 

The Squasher held on unheeding. She was 
doing t^venty-elglit knots now to the Glarais ten. 
An inscrutable mask had fallen over the boyish 
face of her commander. He was the naval officer 
at war. He meant doggedly to go on, to see 
this business through. He rapped out an order, 
and the forward quick-firer spoke jerkily twice, 
sending two stern messages across the Giant/ s 
bow that she would be wise to heave-to with 
promptness. 

Again the oncoming cruiser answered. The 
projectile tore through the night air and sloshed 
with a mighty roar into the laslied-up sea. 

‘More noise than damage;’ but the faces on the 
target grew grim. 

The Squasher was handled with consummate skill. 
In a few minutes her course, parallel to the 
merchantman, would take her under the 
beam. It would be difficult then for the cruiser to 
fire without hitting her larger friend. Once more 
the arc of the destroyer’s searchlight stabbed the 
■gloom. , 

Those last moments on the bridge, of the Clara 
were pregnant of terror. It was futile to try to 
escape from the aching glare that pursued them 
so relentlessly. Its dazzling rays lit up the cower- 
ing men on her reeling deck, blinded them, told 
them the end had come. Ludecke was seen to 
fling up his a.rms in one fierce gesture of impo- 
tent despair. Then the electric shut down utterly 
again. 

As it did so the typhoon burst. 

A streak of foam boiled madly across the water ; 
a blast of tempest-tossed brine sprayed and stunned. 
From the fringing banks of cloud-masses a howl of 
wind leapt deafening into the night. Tlie remoi'se- 
less roar of the cyclone boomed over the following 
waves, and churned them into the fury of its own 
intense velocity. 

The Squasher shivered under the shock like a 
sentient being. The seas thundered along the deck 
and washed to Maureen Erleton’s knees. But a 
strong arm was resolutely encircling her ivaist, 
and she clung to its owner in return with con-. 
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fid dice, cGiitent, responsive to tlie eyes so close 
to hers. 

For one wild second the destroyer trimmed down 
by the head, and her propellers raced into the 
empty air ; for another her nose was cocked to 
the lowering heavens, and her stern reeled to the 
welter of the seas. With rails awash and decks 
streaming, she took to the set of the squall, and 
ail things movable aboard her were carried away. 
Then she rose to the white, tossing line streaks, 
and bobbed bravely to the blotted-oiit horizon. 
She bit her way desperately before the onslaught 
of the gale. 

The path of a typhoon is proverbially erratic ; 
it will curve and recurve with mysterious irregu- 
larity. By mercy it was ordained that tliQ Bquashor 
should miss the entanglement of its centre, and 
should successfully batter herself from out of its 
fringe. Exactly how it was all done those on board 
do not seem to know. But with the livid oncom- 
ing of the dawn, tense, set faces of men who had 
been tried to the uttermost relaxed at last to the 
relief that their boat had crawled indeed from one 
of the gates of death. 

Maureen’s eyelids were drooping with weariness ; 
the whiteness of fatigue and strain was on her oval 
cheeks. She ];>ushed back the loose, wet hair from 
her forehead, and stared wdth deadened wonder 
over the unnatural gra^aiess of a dreary sea and 
sky. Never to the man who silently watched her 
had her delicate beauty : so appealed in happier 
hours. 

Yet never had she seemed to him so far away 
in some perversesfc of fashions. The girlish frailness 
was very formidable ; the fearless baby-face held 
him aloof with the tireless briglitness of its charm. 
There was an odd ring in her voice when at last 
she spoke. And when she lifted quid?: eyes she 
saw that the blur of the blood-mist had passed 
away from his face with the daylight, and a very 
tender, wistful gaze met hers. Her own lashes 
dropped swiftly. 


‘ How unwomanly I must seem to you 1 ^ she said 
at length. 

Sometimes dark shadows under the eyes add hut 
new beauty to a girlish face. Bernard Anstice 
thought so then. 

‘ Maureen, I love you,’ he said quite simply. 

‘ Are you sure ?’ She flashed a look up at him 
again dubiouslj^. All the events of the last few 
hours slide by to make her pause. 

It is a question that many women have asked 
of many men. It is always answ'ercd — sometimes 
truly; and on the truth of the reply dep»ends the 
happiness of lives and years to come. 

‘No one ever cared for me before,’ she added 
ixncertainly. 

The colour flamed back into her face at his smile. 
‘ Perhaps that is why I love you so,’ said the man 
beside lier. ‘Do you know wliat you have done?’ 

‘No,’ she cried in quick alarm. 

‘The Glara has foundered in the tyidioon,’ he 
explained to her gravely. ‘That no man could 
help. Yet but for your skill and daring last night 
I could never have reported it. You have saved 
my reputation, dear, at the risk of your life. Why 
did you do it ?’ 

For a short space no answer came. Then 
Maureen Erleton spoke softly to the sudden sunlit 
sea. ' ■ 

‘Because— Itoo — love.’ 

In subsequent clays the Glara was posted as 
missing at Lloyd’s, and the battle of Tsushima 
Straits ended for ever the career of a Riisskii 
cruiser. The British Admiral on the China station 
must have known of a certain stoiy in wliicli one 
of his destroj^ers was equally concerned, though 
undue publicity was not given to the tale. Yet 
had he been displeased he avoiild scarcely have 
attended in person the very pretty wedding at the 
garrison church at Hong-kong a few months later. 
At least this appears luilikely. 

THE END. 


GHINESE WHO LOOK LIKE ENGLISHMEN. 

By T. 


i HAT Chinese coolie reminds me 

siirangelj^ of my sister.’ This, 
coming from a sober commercial 
Englishman ,in China, not given 
to practical jokes, and incraprable of 
appreciating the fine jxoints of a 
paradox, startled me at the time I heard it. I 
have thought of it often since, when considering 
the axithropological questions suggested by the talk 
of ‘yellow perils,’ military and commorcial. My 
friend replied to me that the coolie he pointed 
out had his sister’s face both in feature and ex- 
pression, making only the slightest of allowances 
for the difference of sex. 


Weight. 

Stimulated by this, and remembering many im- . i 
pressions unconsciously gained during my travels, 

I have come to the conclusion that some of the i'i i 
anthropological ‘ truths ’ we are tauglit in the text- ■ .1 

books require revision. The racial differences are ^ 
more superficial than the Aryanists make out. To r . . 
those of us who have been complacently entertain- ■ 
ing the idea that we belonged to a race that 'sets. 
a sort of shindard by which to measure the rest ■' ■ | 
of mankind, the discovery and requisite revision | 

cannot fail to be displeasing; but it is inevitable If | 

we seriously examine the orthodox olassification ^ ^ I 
Caucasians, Mongolians, and so on, 3t ' Paul says ■ . | 

that God hath ‘made of one blood ah nations of, | 
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men;’ and, apparently, if tliere ever was a time, 
when the popular conception of a fixed type was 
justly held, there has since been at work some 
agency that has made mankind — even those far- 
away branches—tend to approximate to a uniform 
type. 

Put in another way, you can find in any crowd 
of Chinese the same diversity of skull shaj)es and 
sizes, and all the different facial jjeculiarities, by 
which the anthrox->ologists are accustomed to sort 
out the various Hypes’ of mankind. There are 
undeniable differences between the Latins and 
the Teutons ; but there are the same, exactly the 
same, variations to be traced between Chinaman and 
Chinaman. Even the oblique eye proves nothing. 
It is by no means universal in the Orient, and it 
is not unknown in the Occident. I have seen it 
in 5 ^self in the case of several Europeans in the Far 
East whose parentage rvas above suspicion. 

The time has come when we must regard the labours 
of such a clever Japanese scholar as Mr K. Kawakami 
(who argues that the Japanese are of Aryan descent) 
as supererogatory. If it be environment and educa- 
tion which multiplies racial peculiarities, and that 
at bottom there is but one race, the iiiunan, he 
might as well have inverted his process and demon- 
strated that Euro|)eans are Asiatic. Science may 
smile indulgently when ‘Mr Dooley’ informs us 
that ‘ an Anglo-Saxon is a German that ’s forgot 
who -were his parents.’ 

A competent examination of the human cosmos 
to be found in China alone— -where the races of 
mankind find their ejntome, so to speak, all in 
one — must confirm Mr H. G. Wells’s idea that it 
is a bastard science which sanctions the popular 
belief in the incoinj^atibility of alien races. One’s 


respect for that ‘dreamer’ is augmented by the 
shrewdness with which he asks, without knowing 
China at first hand, ‘Would that [the difference 
between the average Chinaman and the average 
Englislnnan] amount to a wider difference than is 
to be found between extreme types of English- 
men?’ He did not think so, and if these re- 
marks of mine confirm anything, they should con- 
firm that doubt. I know a Chinaman -who is the 
‘double’ of a youthful parliamentarian who seems 
to have come much to the front since I left Eng- 
land, and it has been my amusement to note such 
resemblances as I have discovered between casually 
encountered Chinese and prominent men. I liad 
hoped to secure photographs for ‘ parallel ’ puhlica- 
tion, but was defeated by a general and quite 
Corelli-like aversion to be snap-shotted. Any ob- 
servant resident in either Japan or China will, 
however, bear me out as to the frequency of such 
reseinhlauces, some of them most truly startling. 
When to these accidental similarities are added the 
voluntary adoption of European costumej it will he 
seen how difficult is the task sometimes to label a 
man on the China coast. There are J a 2 :)anese and 
Chineae who would pass unobserved in an English 
crowd, and would even, if observed, pass for better- 
class Euglislimen. There are also plenty of Euro- 
peans who, properly harbered and clothed, would 
escape notice in a Far Eastern native cominuiiity. 
Were it not for the Iiairiness of European faces, 
whicli is, of course, a siq^erficial difference, it would 
be impossible to say definitely of such a disguised 
person just wliat race could claim him. It is the 
pigtail and the clothes which mislead us into 
believing in the exaggerated physical peculiarity 
of the Chinaman and of others. 


THE . 'MONTH ■ SO'IENO AND ART'S.: 


•• THORLl FEOM QUEENSLAND. 

^ HE immense demand for incandescent 
; gas-mantles calls for a large supply 
: of the rare earth thoria, which is 
their principal constituent. The 
Department of Mines for Queensland 
.. has forwarded to the Imperial Insti- 
tute a consignment of monazitic sand, in order to 
have a report upon its commercial value. Upon 
was found, hovrever, that the sand 
only a small proportion of the heavy 
i among which those of commercial value 

f -: : are found, and the aid of running water was there- 
;v .;,vfore called in to wash away the lighter particles, 
f ' The residue, about one-fifth of the weight of the 
whole, was subjected to examination, but it was 
'/.. found that the quantity of thoria was disappoint- 
ingly small, amounting to only , *05 per cent, of 
tlie original sand. There was about twice the 
;'y percentage of cerium -oxide; but as only a pro- 


portion of one in a lumdred of this mineral as 
compared with thorium-oxide is used in the 
construction of mantles, there is not a very 
great demand for it. 

A BIG IRRIGATION SCHEME. 

The valley of the Salt River in Arizona is 
at present one of the most barren stretches in 
America; but when the works now under con- 
struction are comiffeted it is believed that this 
desolate place 'will become one of the most fertile 
in the world, for from experiments already under- 
taken it has been ascertained that water alone is 
needed to make it an ideal spot for grain and fruit 
growing. Some portions of the district are already 
watered by small systems, and in a fe’w of these 
instances three and four crops are gathered in a 
year. It is hoped to spread these conditions to the 
large area embraced in the new scheme. A dam, 
measuring from foundation to crest two hundred 
and fifty feet in height, is to be built at a spot 
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about sixty -five miles north-east of Phceiiix, in 
Arizona, U.SA., where the natural caiion formation 
offers a suitable site. , As yet only the preliminary 
details have been carried out, but these embrace the 
construction of several roadways for the haulage of 
materials, and a power canal nearly twenty miles 
in length to j)rovide electric current for operating 
the necessary plant and illuminating the cement- 
works, &c. This canal alone involved the piercing 
of mountains and the building of elaborate culverts. 

A suitable deposit for the base of the Portland 
cement has been found about seven miles from the 
site of the dam, and all the cement required in this 
huge undertaking will be made in the vicinity. It 
is estimated that when the Ton to reservoir is com- 
pleted it will contain sufficient water to flood over 
a million acres to an average depth of one foot. 
The irrigation systems at present in operation serve 
only about seventy-five thousand acres ; but the 
area reached by the new reservoir will be about two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand acres, and that 
without possibility of failure. 

GROWING IRON. 

According to a paragraph in Knowledge^ the 
Franklin Institute has awarded a gold medal for ' 
a new process by which iron can he made to ^ grow.’ 
The x^rocess is said to consist in several times heat- 
ing the iron to a certain critical temx>erature and 
cooling it between times, whereby the astonishing 
result is obtained of increasing the iron to nearly 
half as large again. It is reported that two identi- 
cal eastings were made, and one reserved for com- 
parison, while the other was subjected to this new 
treatment. One side of each was machined ami 
polished so that examination of the grain and 
structure might be made, but little difference could 
be discerned except in point of size, which was very 
marked. The weight of the swelled casting was 
identical with that of the one with which it was 
compared, but in all other respects tlie metal 
aj^peared to be of similar cliaracter. After this, 
one is not surprised to learn that important 
j)ractical applications have already been found 
for the remarkable discovery ; indeed, new uses 
suggest themselves instantly to the mind. The 
story is so extraordinary, however, that it may be 
accepted with some hesitation until confirmation is 
afforded. 

AN INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE. 

It is one of the disadvantages of an electric rail- 
road track, when laid in a tunnel, that a bi'eakdown 
often means for the passengers a choice between the 
two unpleasant alternatives of temporary imprison- 
ment or the chance of electrocution if they make 
their way on foot through the tunnel. If the 
current is switched off so that it is safe to walk 
along the lines, all traffic on the section is stopped, 
vund with it all chance of conveying the passengers 
to a station in another train. To obviate this 
difficulty, the directors of the London Piccadilly 


and Brompton Eailroad, London^s new deep-level 
tube shortly to be opened, have designed an emer- 
gency locomotive which is entirely self-contained 
—that is to say, it draws its sup^dy of electricity 
from its owm storage battery, which it carries about 
with it ill a long truck. The battery is of great 
capacity, and the locomotive is at j^resent at work 
hauling the excavated material tlirongli the tunnel, 
and carrying to the scene of operations the various 
materials of construction, such as iron segments for 
lining the tunnel. 

A RAILWAY MOTOR-CAR. 

The gasolene motor, which, according to the 
prophets, is to prove so serious a rival to the rail- 
way comjianies in the near future, is at the present 
time doing them considerable service. Many of 
the English railways are running motor-cars as 
'feeders’ for those stations which serve scattered 
districts, and these cars run regularly in connection 
with certain trains bringing passengers from the 
outlying x)laces. In America an ex^ierimental car 
has been constructed by the Union Pacific Eailroad 
Com|:)any to nm on the ordinary track, and it has 
proved such an unqualified success that the conij>aiiy 
have now constructed a second car of similar type 
but very much larger size. In appiearance it is a 
very different thing from the road-car which may 
p)erhaps be regarded as its parent, for it is a massive 
structure of the size and solidity of an ordinary 
American railroad carriage, jjointed in front to 
minimise the wind- pressure, and fitted with the 
approved form of cow-catcher. It is fifty-five feet 
in length, weighs twenty-eight tons, and provides 
seating accommodation for fifty-seven passengers. 
It is lighted by twenty-five acetylene gaslights, and 
the interior is finished in antique mahogany and 
leather, and warmed by the water circulating system 
which cools the engine. Tlie engine is a six-cylinder 
gasolene engine of spiecial construction for railroad 
pmrx)oses, and of one hundred horse-power. On tlie 
trial trip a maximum speed of over sixty-three miles 
was attained, and kejit up for a considerable time. 

THE PRODUCTS OF UGANDA. 

An interesting account of the economic resources 
of Uganda is given in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. The scientific 
and forestry dejiartmeiit of the protectorate has 
made considerable progress, and now it has under its 
control the Botanical Gardens at Entebbe, two ex- 
perimental fax'ms, and eight meteorological and five 
, hydrographical stations. It has recently uinlertaketi 
an important siirvej^ of the Mabira Forest, and has 
obtained much valuable information. The Lagos 
rubber-tree, which was supposed to be restricted to 
the western tropics of Africa, has been found to be 
indigenous in Uganda. As this tree yields excel- 
lent rubber and is eminently suited to systematic 
cultivation, the discovery is of great importance,' 
and steps have already been taken to utilise it ]>y 
the distribution of large quantities of seed and the' .. 
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establishment of plantations. Both tea and coffee 
are being planted in various parts of the country, 
and in most cases are giving very promising results, 
although the former finds a terrible enemy in the 
white ant. Several kinds of cotton are also being 
experimented wuth, and results so far indicate that 
American upland cotton is more suitable for culti- 
vation than the Egyptian varieties, and it is said, 
indeed, to yield cotton of longer staple than in its 
nativ^e country.: 

WOOD-PULP. 

A paper read before the Society of Arts by Mr 
S. 0, Phillips furnishes some very interesting ];)ar- 
tieulars of. the manufacture of paper from wood. 
There are two essentials to the commerciiilly suc- 
cessful production of wood-pulp : first, a supply of 
the right kind of timber in sufficient quantities ; 
and, secondly, an abundant water-power to operate' 
the machinery. Scandinavia supplies by far the 
larger proportion of Great Eritahfs imports of 
wood-pulp, and in 1903 nearly five hundred thou- 
sand tons were imported from that country to this. 
Canada has within recent years exported a consider- 
able quantity of wood-pulp, and her contributions 
to Great Britain in 1903 amounted to over seventy- 
one thousand tons. The processes of manufacture 
may be divided into two broad classes, rneclianical 
and chemical. By the mechanical process the wood 
is ground to powder by means of huge grinrlstoues, 
kept cool the wdiile by streams of running water. 
The logs of wmod are first freed from bark bj?- a 
macbiiic furnished with knives set around a revolv- 
ing drum, and from knots hy means of a scoop-like 
auger, and are then lield against the rapidly re- 
volving grindstone, so that the longitudinal axis of 
the w’ood is parallel to the grinding surface. Con- 
stant streams of water carry off the heat of friction, 
and the shreds of wmod which are torn oh' by the 
grindstone are carried away by the water into a 
large vat. They are then sorted into sizes by an 
arrangement of mechanically agitated sieves, and 
the liner particles, after being allowed to settle, are 
ready for papermaking. I^Iecliaiiical pulp is prin- 
cipally used for the manufacture of bookbinders’ 
pasteboards and all the coarser kinds of paper, but 
mixed with a small proportion of chemically pre- 
pared pulp it can be made into a paper suitable for 
printing on rapid machines, and most of our daily 
newspajjers are printed on paper prepared in this 
way. According to the lecturer, a single issue of a 
large London daily would' require about ten acres of 
: ■ an average forest for its supply of paper. 

■ ;; ; 'V . ' ohumical wood-pulp. 

" Wood-p ulp x^repared by chemical means, as opposed 
; to the mechanical process mentioned above, yields a 
. far hner grade of paper, "which only an expert can 
tell from an expensive rag-paper. It is made by 
, treating the wood wdth various agents by which 
the nnneral matter is removed and a pulp consist- 
, lug of more^or less pure cellulose hbres is obtained. 
The wood, after being freed from bark and from 


knots by machinery as in.tlie mechanical x^rocess, is 
passed into a further machine which chops it up 
into small pieces, and these xueces, after examina- 
tion and the removal of any knots which have 
escaped ju'evious detection, are fed into a ‘ digester,’ 
which in some cases is large enough to XD'oduce 
fifteen tons of pulp at one operation. Here they 
are subjected to the action of calcium bisulphite 
under a x^ressure of about seven atino3x:)heres. Steam 
is passed into the ^digester’ until the temperature 
is raised to one hundred and fifteen degrees centi- 
giude, and after a period varying from eight hours 
to three days, the xuilp is wushed with hot water 
and passed through various screens to sex>arate out 
any miat tacked particles. In another process a solu- 
tion of caustic soda is used instead of the sulx^hite 
liquid ; but this has "udthin recent years largely 
given x>lace to a third method, in which a solution 
of vSodium sulx>hate in combination until a certain 
amount of caustic soda is used. 


It is evident that a great deal is to be heard of 
producer-gas, desxnte its horrible name, for it is 
being applied to various important uses all over 
the world. Messrs Thorny croft of London are 
developing Herr Capitaine’s patents as ajiplied 
to comparatively small boats, while the rights to 
ap])ly the invention to larger vessels have been 
secured by Messrs Beardmore & Go., Limited, wlio 
are now carrying out elaborate experiments in this 
direction. They are at xiresent constructing a five- 
cylinder five hundred horse-power vertical marine 
engine, which, after exhaustive tests on land under 
conditions apxiroximatlng as nearly as possible to 
those obtaining at sea, will be fitted into a Glasgow 
coasting-ship. Utilising the experience thus gained, 
they will then x>roceed to build a similar engine of 
one tliou-sand horse-x^ower. This firm has designed 
a new reversing gear for their gas-engines, which, 
by permitting the engines to be run in either 
direction, obviates the necessity for feathering 
propellers, bevel gearing, and other devices. In 
America producer-gas is coming to the front, not so 
much for power j^uiq^oses, but for providing heat 
for various processes. It is said that the gas- 
producers are reaching a high stage of perfection, 
and great economy of both fuel and labour is being 
experienced. By their use fuel consumption is 
confined to one place in a factory, whereby con- 
veyance costs are minimised, and the gas carried 
thence by pipes to the various furnaces is burned 
exactly as and when required, and in such a 
manner as to introduce the least possible loss of 
heat by radiation or conduction. 

A KEW ELECTRIC LIFT. 

At the Electrical Exhibition held at the close of 
last year at the. Madison Square Gardens, New 
York, some attention was attracted by a novel 
electric elevator of striking construction. The lift 
was operated by an electric motor placed in the 
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stnictiire itself, riglit under the control of tlie 
attendant. This motor rotated a big wheel or 
drum, whose diameter was the same as that of the 
well in which the lift worked. Into the face or 
periphery of this drum was cut a spiral tliread 
which engaged in the teeth of two racks placed 
opposite one another in the well, and running from 
top to bottom. The drum acted, therefore, like a 
screw in the racks, and when revolved by the 
motor, carried the lift with it either up or down, 
according to the direction of rotation. The teeth of 
the racks were formed of rollers to minimise the 
friction, and it was claimed that there was a con- 
siderable saving of power as compared with other 
elevator systems. However that may be, tlie new 
iiwention certainly makes for safety, for if the 
motor should fail in any way whatever, the lilt 
must remain where it is at the time. The pitch of 
the screw being insufficiently steep for auto- rotation 
to set in, it follows that there can be no possible 


danger of an accident unless tlie drum itself or tlie 


racks sliould be broken away, and of that there 
should be no possibility -with good construction. 
Certainly more coniidence will be felt in a con- 
trivance of this kind than in the stoutest of 
I’opes or chains. 


THE TURBINE TORPEDO. 


The new turbine-driven torpedo which has been 
adopted by Idie United States Navy is probably the 
most powerful and speediest t3"pe of tills deadly 
weapon. It has a speed of thirty-six knots at a 
range of twelve hundred yards, wdiile the standard 
Whitehead torpedo only attains a speed of twenty- 
eight knots for the same range. At the very tip of 
its nose is the firing-piii whose /iuty is to detonate 
tlie explosive charge directly the torpedo strikes its 
object, formally this j)iii is locked by a screw 
.sliaj>ed like a tiny propeller, and is tlms held secure 
from accidental firing until the death -dealing 
macbine is actually in the %vater and started off 
on its fatal journey. Only tlieii is it released b}” 
the pressure of the water rotating the screw and 
unlocking the firing-pin. Next in order comes 
the charge of explosive, wdiich consists of one 
hundred and thirty-two pounds of w-et gun-cotton, 
with a central core of dry gun-cotton for detonat- 
ing it. The central compartment is simply a steel 
*e3'linder containing compressed air for driving the 
engine which proj)els the torpedo through the 
•w’'ater. The air is stored at an initial pressure 
of two thousand two hundred and t\venty-five 
pounds to the scpiare inch — about ten times as 
much as that of a ■ high-pressure steam boiler. In 
the third compartment is the wonderful turbine- 
engine which drives the two propellers. It is of 
the Curtis compound t3-pe, and runs at a speed 
of ten thousand revolutions per minnte, wdiich is 
geared dowm to nine hundred at the propellers. At 
tins speed one hundred and sixty horse-power is 
developed, wdiich means forty knots— four in ex- 
cess of the contract demands. Last of all— except 


the propellers and rudders— comes the marvellous 
steering-gear. If a modern torpedo is in any way 
deflected from its course, it at once automatically 
steers itself back again until it is running in the 
same line as before. This almost miraculous result 
is accomplished by making use of the rvell-knowm 
tendency of the gyroscope— a heavy wheel spinning 
very rapidl3^ — to maintain its plane of rotation. 
The gyroscope in this case is driven b^^ a tiny 
turbine ■wbicli keeps it spinning during the run of 
the torpedo. If the torpedo turns aside, the gyro- 
scope pivoted within it holds its original position 
unchanged, and, acting on the rudder with wdiicli it 
is directly connected, brings the erring craft back 
into the line of aim. There is also a horizontal 
rudder which is controlled by a disc held b3^'3pring3 
on the one side poised against the pu'cssure of the 
water on the other. Should the torpedo plunge 
too deephg the increased water-pressure displaces 
the disc and deflects the rudder upwards until the 
vessel is brought again to its proper depth. Should 
it rise too near the surface the opposite obtains, 
and it is at once pressed down again to its 
arranged level. According to the Bcientific American;, 
the United States Government has ordered one 
hundred torpedoes of this type eighteen inches in 
diameter, xvhile of the larger or twentA'-one inch 
size three hundred have been called for. The cost 
of tlie smaller size is said to be over one tliousand 
pounds each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SLIDE.S, 

111 excellent series of coloured lantern-slides at a 
remarkably low price has been issued by Messrs 
Butclier & Sons of London, The slides illustrate 
various branches of tlie study of natural bistory, 
and sliQuld prove a boon to lecturei's and teachers, 
for their price is considerably less than that of the 
ordinary uncoloured p>hotographic p»roduction. 


PA SP ALUM GRASS. 


The plienomenal development of the dairy in- 
dustry in Neiv South Wales is said to be largely 
due to the spread of Paspahmi dilatatmn pastures. 
The name paspalum is one of the Greek terms for 
millet, and the term dilatatuni is descriptive of 
its dilatations or exp^ansive habit both above and 
beloAV the surface. It is a native of South America, 
and has been knowm in the United States since 
1880, where it is called hairy and floivered paspalum: 
All soils seem acceptable to tliis grass, and it is 
little affected by drought, fills the soil with a. 
matting of roots, and covers the surface with , 
luxuriant foliage from early spring till autumn, 
frosts. Paspalum as it spreads kills noxious and 
valueless plants. It is beginning to be introduced', 
into New Zealand. 


HARES, RABBITS, AND MICE IN AUSTRALIA. . 

According to the Australian PastoraUsU^ 
hares are so numerous in the mallee of a disfriot 
of Yictoria that the3?‘ threaten to become as great' 
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a pest as rabbits. The stock-owners of New South 
Wales are so much in earnest regarding the ex- 
terminatioii of rabbits that they are prepared— -and 
the Govemment has given its consent— to bring out 
Dr Daiiysz from Paris to deal with the pests. Dr 
Dan^^sz’s method of dealing with the rabbits is 
to induce a disease which would attack the rabbits 
in lungs and throat, and the contagion would come 
by a imxeiis from the nostrils that would foul 
the burrows and the food. The disease would 
be highly contagious, and the course of it would 
run from three days to six weeks, and any rabbit 
taking , it would be almost sure to die. It is 
harmless to man, beast, or bird. A Victorian 
pastoralist has for eighteen years used a simple 
l^reventive against mice in stacks. Pie sprinkles 
three-quarters of a pound to one pound of sulphur 
to each ton of, hay or corn. Pie sprinkles a pretty 
liberal helping round the first three or four rows 
of sheaves at the bottom of the stack, and gives 
the outside also a good dose. The moisture in 
the stack causes sulphuretted hydrogen to .be given 
off, and this keeps, away mice. It must kill, some 
mice also, as dead ones are found in the stack so 
treated. 

MIIiKOTl-MAGHINES. 

Milking by . machinery, according to the Pas- 
ioralist^ Bevieii^ is making quiet hut steady pro- 
gress in Australia. There are two kinds of machines 
practically working at present, and both are giving 
satisfactory results. The ‘ Lawrence -Kennedy - 
Gillies’ machine, as its name indicates, is the 
result of three inventions, the last being added by 
Mr Gillies, a Victorian damyman. Over three 
hundred of these machines are being practically 
used this season in the Coininonwealth and New 
Zealand, milking about five thousand cows daily ; 
and the fact that one hundred and thirty of them 
have been adopted this season indicates that satis- 
faction is being obtained. The largest niunher are 
being used in Victoria and New Zealand, but there 
are also several in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. A machine of purely Victorian invention — 
namely, the * Hartnett’ milker, upon which the 
inventor has been working for some years— will 
shortly be put upon the market. It has been 
Tinder trial for the last eight months. The diffi- 
culty of milking by machinery seems to have been 
at length overcome, and Australians have been 
prominent in the acconiplislmient. 

EXERCISES FOE THE SEDENTARY. 

, There are people to whom gentle and systematic 
exorcise means a new enjoyment of health and 
• longer life; others take up athletics in so violent 
a fashion; as , to lead to over-development, in so far 
as too much time and energy are given to certain 
systems of exercise, and the balance of nature is 
destroyed. The happy medium seems to he struck 
in a book' which comes from the Anglo- Danish 
Publishing Company^ 188 Strand, London. It is 
entitled My System^ by J. T. Miiller, who has been 


successively a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, 
a private engineer, and an inspector of a sanato- 
rium for consumptives. He now proposes to spend 
Ms time in developing ‘My System,’ in which, 
in the book and accompanying chart, eighteen 
forms of simple exercises are laid down and ex- 
plained. He promises health for fifteen minutes 
a day spent in his exercises. The writer was at 
one time a delicate boy, but by a series of gym- 
nastics and physical exercises developed himself 
into perfect physical condition. The value of fresh 
air and cold water is duly set down, although in 
our climate it is a counsel of perfection to recom- 
mend that every day you should let the ‘ sun sliine 
upon yon,’ and also that you should not allow one 
day to pass without every muscle and organ of 
the body being set in brisk motion. Stagnation, 
says Muller, leads to drooping and untimely death. 
Motion is life. He directs special attention to keep- 
ing the skin in health, and to exercising the middle 
of the trunlt of the body, which is most neglected. 
Skin gymnastics and exercise of the muscles of the 
waist are what nine people out of every ten, he tells 
us, stand most in need of. 

THE MATOPPOS. 

Nat, tread not more soft, though the ground here be holy, 
Thy step will disturb not the Dreamer’s last dream ; 
But climb thou the mount in thy solitude, solely, 

And tell him, though far off, there still is the gleam. 

He cares not to know that we muffle our voices, 

And say, ‘ Hush ! he slumbers ; well-earned is his rest.’ 
But he waits for the heart-beat, the shout that rejoices : 
‘ Dost hear us, our Captain ? In armour we’re dressed.’ 

Prom his couch of the granite he questions and hearkens — 
’Tis a right regal bed for the lone lion-heart, 

Where the soft veldt-winds sigh as the dim daylight 
darkens — 

‘How goes the long fight then? Hast thou played thy 
part ? ’ 

Sleep on, mighty Chief I for thy banner is flying 
Across the brave veidt that is thirsty and bare ; 

Our Yoortrekker’s footsteps still echo, undying, 

And hasten us on to the hope that we dare. 

Sleep on 1 There’s a murmur of far laughing waters 
That promise our desert shall yet burst in bloom, 
When the sister-lands, linked in one — Afric's fair 
daughters — 

Will lay the sweet veldt-flower of love on fchy tomb. 

Makt, Adamson. . 

Capetown. 
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CHArTEU I. 


T was a remarkably awkward thing 


^ quiet and sober old 
(somewhere about sixty, 
not to be too precise), to find invsylf 
suddenly in charge — apparently in 
permanent charge— of two charming 
young ladies, both beauties, one an heiress, and the 
other of the modern and progressive variety. At 
lirst it was the thought of the upset of all luy little 
Iialnts that obtruded itself on my masculine, and . 
tlicrefore naturally sellisb, mind. But Winifred 
soon betrayed a truly feminine and lovable and 
coaxing way of making a perfect i<iol of each one 
t)f my little habits, consi<leriiig them even more 
than the bead- waiter at the club ever does, and 1 
yielded gracefully to her attitude. It is women of 
AYinifreers type that make men selfish in little 
tilings ; but in the long-run I fancy they have the 
best of it. After my anxiety regarding iny ways 
and habits was allayed, it was the awful moral 
responsibility that gripped my imagination. But 
very soon I was made to feel that Augusta had 
taken the awful moral responsilrility entirely on 
herself. Augusta is the sort of woman that makes 
a man selfish in big things. Slie is rigidly critical 
of his daily conduct ; but I suspect tliat in the long- 
run that kind of woman has the worst of it. These 
reflections, however, are only incidental to the main 
gist of what I am about to relate, which is the stoxy 
of the wild doings at Ardstronacli ; for which wild 
doings, I am sorry to say, every one of the actors 
now holds that I, axxd I alone, was and am answer- 
able. In vain do I plead that I am a gentle bachelor 
of sixty — there or thereabouts, not to be too parti- 
cular ; they say that I have a humorous face, and 
was cut out for the comic stage. Young people have 
1 ittle or no reverence nowadays. Even that grace- 
less scamp, my nephew, Tom M'Kab, alleges that 
lie remembers his father once drojiping a hint that 
I had been a very wild lad in my teens. AYell, well, 
what I did at Ardstrouach I did for the best, as 
Ho, 43L-VOL. IX. [Ail lUghts 


it turned out. I know I enjoyed the whole ploy 
while the fun lasted ; hut, as to my being answerable, 
had it not been for these tAvo young women sxiddenly 
dro 2 ')ping down on me from the skies, would I ever 
haA^e left the calm routine of m 5 ' club existence to 
take jxart in any mad doings Avdiatsoever ? 

First came luy niece AYiuifred Murray. T\Txat 
could I say ? When her flighty step-mother married 
again there was certainly no home for the poor 
child in India. I was her uncle and her godfather 
and her guardian, and to whom else should she be 
sent? I Aveiit myself to meet her at Marseilles, 
I'einembering the little lass I had seen of! four years 
l)eiore— swollen eyelids, and a wis]^ of r^ery fair hair 
tied Avitli a Idack ribbon. When she stejiped of! the 
gangway I received my first shock. 

^ r, bless my soul, you are grown-up ! ’ I 
exclaimed. 

She flung herself on me and kissed me, and I aa'us 
so taken al>ack that I gri 2 >ped her shoulders xvitli 
a hold like a vice, and, holding her of! from me, 
stretched my neck to its utmost — I arn not a very 
tall man. All this was instinctive, and not actuated 
by repugnance. 

She raised trvo tearful and appealing blue eyes to 
my face. 

‘ Did you not expect me to kiss you, Uncle Ben ? ’ 
she cried. 

‘AA^ell, my dear, you see,’ I began breathlessly, 
relaxing my hold, ‘it is a long time since any 
Avomau ’ 

‘I supi>ose mamma was the last?’ she remarked 
demurely. .■ 

I dismissed the subject with a nod. ‘You ax*e 
very like my poor sister,’ I told her when we were 
seated op]3osite one another in the train. ' 

‘ So father said Avhen I first went put ; - and, 
that, I think, Was why my step-mother disliked - 
’ me.’: ' " ^ Y 

Through a cloud of diaphanous veiling she looked ‘ 
at me Avith eyes like trustful summer stars, and her 
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baby-niautli was soft and pink as a rose, and the 
wisp of very fair hair had spread out into a halo of 
glory. She did not look sensible j but she was 
eminently loTable. 

‘You are prettier than yoirr mother ever was,’ I 
felt bound to add. 

‘Father said mother was the prettier,’ she an- 
swered simply. 

‘ Wellj y'^ou were not even prepossessing when you 
went out,’ I reminded her. ‘ You have changed 
surprisingly.’ 

‘ Four years added to sixteen , makes twenty. 
Uncle Ben ! ’ she laughed. ‘But you are not in the 
least changed I I always remembered you, and how 
your iron -gray hair stood up stubby all over your 
head, and how you were clean-shaved, and had such 
a merry twinkle in your eyes, and such a humorous 
twist to your mouth, and that you ^vere hardly 
taller than me, and that you wore such big ties, and 
said such wicked things, and I was swre I should be 
happy with you. Uncle Ben i ^ 

Well, I can’t say it was altogether a complimentary 
description. 

Still, that’s me— I can’t describe myself better. 
I felt my hair and my tie as she spoke. Certainly 
the former did ‘stand up stubby ’ all oyer my head, 
and the latter was tied in a rather large bow under 
my chin. 

‘ I hope that you will be happy with me, Winnie,’ 
I told her gravely ; ‘ but I had entirely forgotten 
that you were growTi-up, and I had thought of 
engaging a governess, and taking you to live in the 
depths of the country,’ 

‘At Ardstronach !’ slie cried, and then she flung 
herself on me again; and this time I submitted. It 
is wonderful how soon one becomes used to ways of 
that kind. 

It apjpeared that site remembered ArdstroBacli, 
where she had spent her holidays often ; that, indeed, 
many a time out in India, when the sun was hot 
and the step-mother was cold, she had thought 
about it. It had been her mother’s early home. 
Ah I ,my heart turned to her then— it endeared the 
little thing to me more even than did the likeness 
in her to my pour dead sister— to find my niece 
was a M‘Nab at heart. It is no doubt a ridiculous 
sentiment in an old bachelor, but I love my family 
traditions, doubtful enough though some of them 
be ; and especially do I love that old barrack of a 
place Ard,stroiiach. I know every sweep of the 
moors— dcnow them when they are purple and 
honey-scented, and when they are green under the 
.clear spring sky, and when they are white with 
SHOWS'; and. I know every bend of our burn that 
loams; down the hillside, and every silver birch and 
Scotch fir and stunted oak in our glen ; and at the 
opening of the glen there stands Ardstronach, the 
homestead Jor over four hundred years of our 
branch • of the M‘Nabs, its old white-harled turrets 
reflected in the silver loch, 

' I divide iiry time between Ardstronach and my 
dub ill town, for at grows lonesome when I am all 


alone there. But as often as I can I have young 
Tom M‘Nab, my iieiihew and heir, to stay with me. 
Tom feels about the place just as I do, and I look 
Upon him as my son. And we are gOod friends, 
though he is a foot taller than I, and forty years 
younger — well, let us say tliirty-flve, to leave it more 
indefinite — for are we not both M‘Nabs ? Most of 
the people for miles round bear our name, and 
their forebears served our forebears; and as we 
trudge along with our guns, and onr dogs to heel, I 
reiuember that Toni will have it after me, and his 
children. All this passed through my mind as 
Winnie spoke with such right feeling about iird- 
stronach. So then and there I evolved a great idea, 
and, like a fool, I must needs blurt it out. 

‘ If you are very good, Winnie, you shall marry 
TomM‘Nabl’ 

Suddenly, with the swiftness that a squall comes 
over the head of Ben Streaougch, there she was in 
tears, as if her heart would break I 

‘ You won’t force me to marry some one I hate, 
against my will ? ’ she sobbed, 

‘Bless me, child ! what century do you suppose 
we are living ill t’ . 

‘ I— I don’t know I I never knew any history ; 
but she said you would make me. And I am sure 
—sure he will be— horrid ! ’ 

^Who told you I would make you? I only 
thought of the thing this very moment.’ 

And then it all came out. It tvas that flighty 
baggage of a step-mother, with a tongue as long as 
my arm. And I had flattered myself that the very 
obvious idea had originated with me 1 Where it is 
a question of marriage, a woman is sure to have the 
first word as well as the last. Mrs Murray had 
known all about Ardstronach, and that I had one 
nephew, a M ‘Nab, who was heir, and that he had 
no money of his owm ; and she had known too, it 
seems, that a good deal of what I have dies with 
me, and that therefore it was desirable for Tom to 
marry a wife wdtli shekels if he was to keep up 
Ardstronach and its traditions. 

‘ You go home and inarry the M‘Nab cousin,’ 
she had told Wiimie. Fancy the impropriety of 
suggesting the idea so abruptly to a sensitive girl I 
And she had tried to poison Winnie’s mind against 
me by suggesting — Winnie, with her natural naivete 
and child -like trust, repeated it all to me — that I 
had welcomed her to my home just for the purpose, 
and that Tom and I were both calculating on her 
fortune. 

‘And I meant to ask him to take the fortune 
and you to keep me 1 ’ Winnie sobbed. 

I was at a loss to know what to do, so I beat a 
sort of rhythmic tattoo on her shoulder, as I have 
seen women doing to infants, and crooned — we 
were quite alone — ‘ Didums, wasums, then 1 where ’s 
the puff-puff going ?’ 

She raised her head and laughed at that, just 
as the sun breaks out over Ben Streaougch. 

‘ Then you avon’t force me to do anything I don’t 
like 1 ’ she asked. 
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‘No — but you v>ill like Tom — everybody does/ 
I replied, with great diplomacy. 

‘And you will let me do everything I do likeV 
she went on. 

‘ Certainly 1 ’ I assured her, thinking the request 
referred to the same thing from the opposite direc- 
tion, so to speak. 

‘ Then may I have the governess ? ' 

‘ The governess V 

‘Yes. You said a governess, and Augusta is a 
governess, and I k! like her.^ 

‘Bless iny soul ! Well, you shall have her, then/ 
I promised lightly. It seemed innocent enough, 
but it is when a woman seems most innoceut in 


her desires that a man should be on his guard. 


And so tliat was how the other one came — the 
one of the modern and progressive variety. 

Augusta — it transpired her other name was Ark- 
wright — was a governess in a school where Winnie 
had receis'ed what she called her education. Being 
very traditional in my notions, I at once pictured 
Miss Arkwright as a staid young woman wearing 
spectacles, a good deal Winnie’s senior, and with 
decided opinions on grammar and settled views 
on geography, and given to expressing them in 
precise tones. I was wrong in every particular, 
except, indeed, with regard to the decided opinions 
and the settled views; but they bore no reference 
to grammar and geography. 


CHAPTER II. 



HEN I came forward in the hall at 
Ardstrouach to welcuiue Miss Augusta 
Arkwright I received shock number two, 
Tlie splendifl, stately young creature was 


fully a head Lalier than I am ; and the great, dark, 
fathomless eyes she bent on me were enough to 
make a man go out and murder the next man he 
met out of sheer joy and excitement. However, 
I have lived Llirough some sixty and odd summers, 
not to descend to details ; and so I merely jmlted 
her hand in a fatherly way and said I hoped she 
would, not find the place dull. 

Afterwards I caught little Winnie as she ran 
past the door of tlie smoking-room, swinging a 
big basket of roses in her hand, and I drew her 
ill, held her by one shoulder, and looked at her 
as sternly as I could. 

‘That is scarcely my idea of a governess/ I 
remarked ; ‘but I shall of course be delighted for 
your girl-friend to pay you a visit.’ 

‘ Blie is a governess, Uncle Ben ; she has been a 
.governess at our school ever since I left it. . And 
you can scarcely call her a girl any longer ; she is 
.four-and-twenty.’ 

‘ My dear, everything is comparative. Compared 
to me, she is young and tall, and she is extremely 
beautifiild 

‘ Oh, I am glad you admire her so much I She 


ivill be so pleased! She says you look a perfect 
darling ! ’ 

‘ lieally 1 ’ I ejaculated. 

My niece pinned a rose out of her basket in my 
coat, gave me a kiss like the brushing of a butter- 
fly wings, and ran off. 

At dinner I looked at them both, at my niece 
opposite to me and her friend on my right, the 
one as fair as a daffodil, as pink and white and 
fragrant as a bunch of sweet-peas, and with eyes 
as blue as forget-me-nots and as innocent as luoni- 
ing dew; the other as dark as a moonless midnight,, 
as awe-inspiring, as suggestive of roiuance and 
emotion. I listened to their voices, like the songs 
of birds. I put too much cayenne into my soup, 
and as I stiffed my sneezes I thought hard wliat 
topic I could broach. I was saved the trouble of 
any decision, for kliss Arkwright, turning those 
Avonderfiil eyes full on me, asked nie if I approved 
of Womems Suffrage. 

It was during that first dinner that it dawned 
upon me that the moonless and impenetrable mid- 
night was full of motor-cars going considerably 
be^^ond regulation speed. 

Next morning Winnie perched herself on my 


knee and began thoughtfully twisting luy watch- 


chain. 

‘You must not think that Augusta iiieans all she 
says/ she reniaidved dilikientl 3 '. 

‘ I never thought that of any woman,’ I hastened 
to assure her. ‘It would be an insult to her in- 
telligence— and to o.ue’s own.’ 

‘Augusta says that u'omeu are down-trodden, and 
that men are very wdeked,’ 

‘ I have heard hints to that effect myseif/ 

‘Do you believe it, Unde Ben V 
‘Bless me, no, niy dear ! And, according to you, 
neither does Miss Arkwright ; she probably means 
that men are do wui- trodden and women very 
’wicked.’ 

‘ You ought to try and be serious, Uncle Ben, 
though you can’t look serious, Augusta says con- 
tent is a soul-destroying thing, and ruins the life 
of the nation and the character of the individual,’ 
‘Yes, I have heard that too. Gome to think of 
it, I have seen it in print.’ 

‘Then I suppose it is true. Augusta says that 
to stir up discontent is the first act of the reformer.’ 
‘Dear, dear ! Has she any views on game-Iaw's ?’ 
lYinnie shook her head. ‘ She has views on most 
things,’ she said. 

‘Humph i’ I ans^vered. 

‘She would make an ideal wife/ WTnnie went 
with more enihiisiasiu than logic. 

‘Humph !’ I repeated. 

‘Perhaps/ Winnie 'went on, twisting my watch- 
chain round and round one of her slender fingersj; 
and apparently thinking only of tho effect so pro- , 
duced, ‘ perhaps Cousin Tom will admire her/ , 
Well, that was an idea that had already occurred 
to me, and had somewhat disquieted me. But I 
had determined to use diplomacy, I have not gone 
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tliroiigh life ^vitliout observing the vast power of 
jealousy as a motive. 

‘Very likely,’ I said cheerfully. ‘A woman as 
lovely as that must win worship.’ 

Winnie unwound the watch-chain slowly. ‘It 
is such a pitj^ that dear Augusta does not want to 
many,’ she replied rather coldly. 

‘ Oh, every girl says that ! ’ I cried. 

‘Yes; but every girl ’-—Winnie dropped her 
voice — ‘ does not want to he a vmIqw ! ’ 

‘ Bless my soul I is she married already, then ? ’ 

‘But she would have to be married before she 
could be a widow ! ’ 

‘That is what I told her.’ Winnie nodded her 
head sagely. 

‘ What did she say to that, eh ? ’ 

‘ She said ’—Winnie again dropped her voice, and 
spoke with a hint of being slightly shocked but 
much impressed — ‘that anything worth attaining 
has to he attained through tribulation, that the 
Promised Land was not reached till after forty 
years in the wilderness, and that Heaven itself is 
gained through purgatory.’ 

‘So the husband is a wilderness and purgatory 
combined 1 No wonder la hdle dxime sans merci feels 
no pity for the necessary sacrilice of him in order 
that she may become a widow.’ 

‘ Oh, Augusta has heart ! She spoke most feel- 
ingly about him ! — Said it must be some one she had 
married out of pity, and been very kind to ; or else, 
perliap)S, it might have heeii some kind of inutual 
arrangement on a business ba.sis, you know.’ 

‘ And may I venture to ask what you replied to 
alUhisri asked. 

Winnie put both her little hands over my eyes. 

‘ I told Augusta,’ she whisj>ered, ‘ that I would 
rather be the wife of a man I did love than the 
widow of one I had not loved.’ 

‘ Quite right, my dear ! Quite proper 1 Very 
womanly sentiments ! Did Miss Augusta seem suit- 
ably impressed ? ’ 

Winnie removed her hands from my eyes and 
laughed into them. ‘Augusta told me I was as 
much the outcome of the system of beguiling .slavery 
under which women have been ruled for ages as a 
bulldog’s profile is the outcome of generations of 
Ijull-baiting.’ 

‘Well, that shows she knows something about the 
breeding of bulldogs. She seems to be a young 
lady of varied knowledge as well as of peculiar 
ambitions. Why, by the way, does she desire to 
be a widow ? ’ 

‘Because, Augusta says, no other woman has 
complete freedom. Young or old, rich or poor, 
plain or pretty, married or single, a w’oman is in- 
. variably a slave either to man or to circumstance. 
The only -^voman who has gained freedom with the 
'power left to enjoy it, Augusta says, is a wealthy 
widow.’, 

‘There is some truth in it,’ I replied with be- 
/' coining seriousness ; ‘ but how — I ask merely out 


of respectful curiosity— does she mean to ensure 
widowhood 

Winnie took a rose out of her dress and bent her 
head and smelt it, and I could see her cheeks, as* 
pink and soft as her rose, dimpling in merriment ; 
but her voice wns one of absolute gravity. 

‘xiugusta has great forethought,’ she assured me. 

‘ She has considered the medium of an advertise- 
ment.’ 

‘ Good heav ’ 

‘ Hush, Uncle Ben I You see, Augusta is used 
to advertisements. Augusta says it is perfectly dis- 
heartening to run your 63^6 morning after morning 
down column after column oi' “Situations Vacant,” 
and she says she hates advertising for situations 
herself, cramming all her little stock of accomplish- 
ments into two lines for sixpence. She sa3^s it is 
humiliating, and that next time she intends to 
advertise in the agony column — she has studied 
that too.’ 

‘And how will she w^ord the advertisement V 

‘ Beautifully ! ’ 

Winnie stood up and put her hands behind her 
back as if repeating a lesson. ^ Lady , she quoted— 

^ Lady, desirous of becoming a wealthy widow, wishes 

to hear of some one of means about to start on Jlrctic, 

Antarctic, or otherwise dangerous expedition. Lady 
would undertake to write his memoir.^ Winnie looked 
triumphantly at me. ‘Augusta put that last bit 
ill,’ she explained, ‘to tempt him. Augusta says 
you can ahvays count on a maii’.s vanity and 
egoism.’ 

Suddenly, with, a sense of my impotency, m3" 
wrath rose. I felt the fighting blood of the 
M‘Nabs coursing wildly through my veins. ‘ Wini- 
fred I ’ I roared, ‘ your young friend’s opinions 
and maxims are horrible, and will bias your 
mind I But be she or sa}" she or do she wiiat she 
will, you are toI>e docile and do wiiat your guardian 
sees is best for you.’ I drew'- myself up> to my full 
height — I am not a tall man — and I felt my hair 
bristling all over my scalp. 

My niece sat down and clasped her hands, dropping 
her rose as she did so. I glanced at her — yes, she 
w^as on the verge of tears — blue eyes misty, rosebud 
mouth drooping and trembling. 

I felt a brute— and I enjoyed the feeling. Tlie 
long-dead instincts rose, and I w^as aware of a 
thrill at seeing a bowled and weeping woman, and 
knowing myself— after sixty years or so of a sober 
life particulaii}" free from woman’s influence — the 
savage cause. The hghtiiig blood of the M‘Nabs 
was in spate. 

‘ Winifred I ’ I said — I spoke quite loudly — ‘ a 
woman must obey I I insist— I have a right to 
insist’ 

The door opened and Augusta Arkwright came 
in, and glanced from me to Winnie and back again. 
The blood oi the M‘Nabs sank into my boots. 1 
coughed and edged tow’-ards the door. There w"as 
no time for explanations— no time to tell Winnie 
I did not really mean it. Miss Augusta, having 
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put me utterly in the wrong, now ignored me, and 
dropped on her knees beside my niece, put her arms 
round her, and crooned, ‘ What was the matter 
with it, then 1 What was he doing to it ? Be its 
own brave self, and have a good cry 1 Poor ill- 
used little goldie-woldie, lovey angel, darling pet 1 ’ 


I beat a hasty and silent retreat. I went straight 
to my own room and rang the bell. I told my 
man to pack my kit-case. I went up to town and 
drove to my club. As pants the hart for cooling 
streams, so I longed for meids society. 

(To he conibmed,) 


NIGHTFALL ON THE WOUYL 


HOT day in the dry season was 
drawing to its close as we approached 
the river at which we intended 
to camp for the night. There in 
front of us lay the deep depression 
in the land, witli its Inroad belt 
of vivid green foliage, betokening the presence 
of a Southern Bhodesian river, though whether 
‘dry^ or still running was a point yet to he ascer- 
tained. Should the former prove to be the case, 
a little burrowing in the sand would remedy the 
matter so far as our most pressing necessities were 
concerned. 

We had traced the cour.se of the river earlier in 
the afternoon from the crest of some hills where we 
had rested, the only indication of its whereabouts 
having been the deeper shade of its enveloping 
foliage; and, viewed across the hazy expanse of 
baobab and mopane bush, it had seemed like a 
dark-green serpent as it wound its way hither and 
thither through, tlie wilderness. It was tlie goal 
towards which our w'eary footsteps had been hent 
since our departure from the native village in the 
moniing. 

We had been travelling all day through a dry, 
uninhabited district, and had been obliged to carry 
the water for our midday rest ; therefore the 
prospect of camping under the grateful shade of 
tliese large treses, and of bathing our tired, dust- 
begrimed bodies in the cool waters of yonder 
river, quickened our footsteps and revived our 
drooping spirits. 

‘ We’ consisted of my.self and four native ‘boys’ 
carrying food, camping requisites, «&c., and we were 
journeying across those extensive and little-known 
flats which stretch right across the south-eastern 
corner of E,hodesia. The country is a true wilder- 
ness, and has been one from time immemorial, and 
probably will always remain one, unless, indeed, the 
all-conquering genius of the white man should some 
day find a means of extracting wealth from it. The 
native, at any rate, has never attempted to cultivate 
or reclaim the land, although here and there one 
passes through broad sweeps of plain whereon grows 
tlie short, sweet grass beloved by the zebra. The 
whole aspect of the land is singularly fertile even 
at this season of the year ; and as one gazes around 
and sees the lovely flowering acacias, the mopane 
with its bright-green leaves, and the gigantic 
baobabs, it is very hard to realise that one might 
wander through these sylvan ghide.s for days and 


days and perhaps perish miserably from want of 
water. 

This vast tract of land seems to be a perfect 
elysiurn for game, a retreat where they may live 
safe alike from the spears and arrows of the black 
man and from the more deadly bullet of the white 
hunter, for few and far apart are the paths which 
traverse this region, and woe betide the man who 
wanders off them and loses his •way ! Even the natives 
of the adjacent villages, cunning as they are in the . 
arts of woodcraft, will not willingly venture far 
afield, whilst none of them would traverse the dis- 
trict singly, for here the King of Beasts roams 
unmolested, and his voice may he nightly heard by 
the traveller snugly ensconced inside liis tliorn- 
hush enclosure, with his camp-fire burning brightly. 
These enclosures may be .seen at intervals all along 
the route, not only where water is found, but placed 
indiscriminately between the stages, showing wdiere 
night has overtaken the weary and footsore tra- 
veller, and he has been obliged to camp without 
water. Some of them ai'e of comparatively recent 
construction, wliilst others are old and falling, to 
pieces. 

Nature, ever provident for the wants of her 
creatures, has placed in tliis country of wild animals 
abundance of shrubs and trees armed with the most 
terrible kinds of thorns, and this means man can 
construct for himself a barrier ample to resist the 
attacks of the i>redatory beasts. A careful observer 
•will see how the game obtains a similar means of 
protection. He will find in places trees of this 
kind whose branches so sweep down to the ground 
as to form a natural enclosure, in the centre of which 
the grass is trampled into a snug, soft bed wliere the 
antelopes lie at night ; and even in the event of a 
lion or a leopard getting through, his struggles 
amongst the thorns would soon awaken the sleep- 
ing herd and give them a chance of breaking 
■ away. 

Arriving at the edge of the fertile belt which 
borders the river, we descend abruptly the decllAUty 
which forms the basin of the river in fioodtime, and ' 
the path winds its -way through a tangled maze of 
undergrowth, whilst overhead the magnificent trees 
are spreading and interlacing their branches. • The 
ra 3 ''S of the declining sun filter through: the . leafy 
canopy, giving almost the effect of sunbeams glinting 
I through the windows of a cathedral, and comjfieting 
; the charm alread}^ presented to one plunging into 
^ this beautiful strip of forest from the glaring scrub’ 
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above; for, notwitlistanding the fact that the coun- 
try throngli wliicli we liave passed was dotted with 
iniutmerable trees, there was little or no shade to 
be obtained from tliem, and none of them could 
compare in stature with these. 

The hum of many insects fills the air, the soft 
cooing of doves is eveiTwhere, whilst numbers of 
little birds of every splendid colour imaginable flit 
from bough to bough. I pause, in spite of fatigue, 
and look around with a sense of rest and pleasure. 
This is more like the Africa of my imagination. At 
the end of the belt of trees we again descend, and this 
time find ourselves on the bed of the river; and, 
passing through a fringe of tall reeds, emerge 
on a broad expanse of sand through which meanders 
a tiny trickling stream, which sometimes spreads 
itself over the sand and disappears altogether, re- 
a])pearing farther on, and sometimes forming a pool. 
Tills is the WoLivi River in the dry season, a 
river marked on most maps, and ranking as an 
important tributary of the Limpopo, 

As we step into the open there is a quick scurry 
and a swish of parted bushes, and we are just in 
time to see the disappearing hacks of a troop of the 
’i7ipallah antelope. Our apjpearance had evidently 
disturbed them whilst drinking, 

■ Having reached the opposite bank and passed 
through a strip of jungle similar to that first en- 
countered, the ‘ hoys ’ at once set about the work of 
constructing a good strong enclosure, large enough 
to contain us all, for the spot hears an evil reputa- 
tion as the haunt of lions— a reputation of which we 
are ominously reminded hj the large quantity" of 
spoo7' ohseiu^able in the bed of the river, and also 
by one of the ^ boys ’ occasionally finding a whitened 
and battered skull adorned with what was once a 
magnificent pair of horns. 

Having refreshed myself with a good ■wash and a 
cup of coffee, I leave the ^hoys^ to complete the 
camping arrangements, and, taking my gun in case 
of emergency, I stroll up the river-bed. 

It is now about the ‘time of siinset—tlie most 
beautiful period of the African day. Who, travelling 
in Africa, has not been caught by the spell of this 
mystic hour ? Some indefinable mellowing inliuence 
seems to rest on everything, and man himself throws 
off the sliiggisli languor induced by the hours of 
burning heat, and awakes to a neav and delightful 
interest in his siUToundings, 

The most skilful pen could not describe the calm, 

■ stately beauty of the scene. The wide, clean bed of 
the river, flanked on either side by noble trees, winds 
'into the distance. Here and there a shining pool 
catches and thro-ws back the subdued light of the 
. evening sky, A scarcely perceptible breeze—in- 
fiuitely refreshing— stirs the hitherto heat-laden 
atmosphere. Hundreds of birds are fluttering down 
from the branches and drinking or disporting them- 
.-selves at the water^s edge. The pheasants are calling 
' to one another in the bush near by* Away in 
another direction I can hear a veteran guinea-fowl 
frapticaliy calling his tribe together. With a swift 


wldr-r a covey of partridges arrives, %vheels grace- 
fully, and settles on the sand almost at my feet. 
How they enjoy themselves as they drink their fill, 
and how they roll and scratch in the cool, moist 
sand ! They have been ail day perhaps miles 
away in the hot scrub. After a while they all rise 
again, as at a given signal, and with a ivliir-i' they 
are gone. 

And Avho would think that in this paradifse 
scenes of the deepest tragedy are constantly ]>eing 
enacted ? Who, for instance, looking at that beauti- 
ful pool, which, with its complement of overhang- 
ing rock and delicate fern, looks like some fabled 
abode of water-n^nnplis, would imagine that in its 
limpid depths there lurked a hideous monster ever 
ready to dart forward and seize the unsuspecting 
antelope which, in its feverish haste to quench its 
thirst, had forgotten its usual caution and stopped 
at the first tempting piece of water ? 

Or perhaps on some night when this scene is 
flooded with silver moonlight, and the shivering 
cry of the night-jar periodically breaks the silence, 
from that clump of reeds over there in the shadows 
comes a faint crackling sound ; presently the reeds 
are parted, and the sleek form of a lion steals out 
and crosses the shining sand. He goes over to the 
pool, where he slakes his thirst ; then, looking 
liastily around, he pads swiftly and silently along 
the river-lied. After a while he stops and sniffs 
about excitedly, and, breaking into a series of 
terrific roars, he disappears up the bank. He has 
taken a trail, and before morning some beautiful 
denizen of the \voods will have fallen a victim. 

Such tales as these can he plainly read in the 
tracks which cover the sand. The inscrutal)le laws 
of nature -which seem to decree that every living 
thing in the universe shall battle for its existence 
are nowhere more evident than they are here, 

A few steps farther on a pair of gray crested 
parrots, or ‘go-away birds,’ as they are called, 
perched on the topmost branches of a tree, break 
out at my approach, into discordant cries ; and 
turning a corner, I see a large troop of lit^tlc 
black-faced monkeys scampering off, obedient to the 
’warning of the birds. They lope away on all-fours, 
screaming and chattering, some of the bolder ones 
occasionally pausing to take a look at me, and then 
hurrying on wdth glances of comical terror. They 
soon reach the friendly shelter of the trees, and, 
clambering up pell-mell, they ensconce themselves 
amongst the abundant foliage, from wdiich points 
of vantage they indulge their curiosity to the full. 

Retracing my footsteps, and arriving at camp, I 
find my supper ready, to which I do ample justice. 
The sun has now set, and the shades of night are 
rapidly drawing in. The voice of nature is for the 
time hushed, save that here and there in the river- 
bed a few frogs are commencing tentatively to 
croak. They arc but sounding the opening notes 
of that orchestral symphony which contributes so 
largely towards the eerie charms of the African 
night. 
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Our camp is snugly fenced in by a thick and 
impenetrable hedge of thorn-bush, and the ^ door ^ 
of this fortress has been effectually closed for the 
night by the simple expedient of drawing a large, 
umbrella-shaped branch of the thorny mimosa into 
the narrow opening of the enclosure, thus com- 
pletely blocking it, whilst egress is easily obtained 
by taking hold of the trunk of the branch and 
pushing it out in front. 

The faces of the ‘boys’ are smiling and happy as 
they sit round the blazing camp- lire, chattering and 
taking snuff. For have they not feasted on venison? 
And are not all the toils and fatigues of the day 
past and forgotten ? Their conversation is simple 
and devoid of malice. Tliey talk of their neigh- 
bours, of the doings of the chief, or perhaps of 
the brother who has gone to work in the mines 
of far-away Johannesburg, and tlie maiden who 
awaits his return with the cattle or money with 
which to pay the lahoUa to her father, and so 
claim her as his bride. Possibly tliey will exchange 
anecdotes of adventures wliicb have befallen them 
v'hilst ill the employ of Avhite men, laughing 
heartily at the recollection of their own discom- 
fiture. 

What is there in the mental composition of the 
African which makes him the happy, careless child 
lie is ? vSurely somelhing liy no means uiidesiral)le 
wliich in the vaunted product of civilisation is 
missed altogether. He journeys through life with- 
out stopping to puzzle himself with imjuiries as 
to v/hence he came or whither he is bound. He 
is content to accept tbe fact of life itself, ami he 
joyfully endeavours to extract as much liappiness as 
possible out of his share of it. Wbat, if anything, 
lies beyond be does not attempt to fathom. And 
who sball say that he is not as wise as we are? 
This may not be an orthodox way of looking at 
mai,ters ; but no one who has observed the Soiitli 
African native living out his simple Arcadian 
existence can have failed to be struck by tbe 
favourable way in which his life compares with 
civilisation, with all its miseiy, srpialor, and poverty. 

Night is now upon us, and the stars liave gradu- 
ally appeared in the sky, until it has become a 
bejewelled dome of light. 

A pair of prowling hyenas close by lift up their 
voices in an hysterical shriek, which gradually sub- 
sides into disjointed chuckles. The whole colony of 
frogs is now in full chorus, in which every variety 
of note is heard, from the piping treble to the deep, 
booming bass which sounds like the tone of an 
organ. Sometimes the music flags or wavers, and 
sometimes it dies down to a few fugitive notes, only 
to break out again with rene'wed vigour. As I lie 
liack with my eyes closed and listen dreamily to 
these sounds, my imagination play.s ail sorts of tricks 
with mo. Sometimes I can almost fancy myself to 


be in a clnirch listening to an organ recital ; or, again, 
it will take on the sound of a peal of bells faintly 
heard in tbe distance, and thus recall a flood of 
memories of i>astora] scenes, of an English village, 
of an old ivy-covered ch nr cli —memories wliieli 
years of exile from my native land have never 
effaced. 

From a tree close at hand there comes witli 
startling suddenness the sepulchral hoo-lwo of a 
great owd, wdiicli is answered by his mate from the 
other side of the river. Anon is heard the clear, 
insistent whistling of the night-hawk or the plain- 
tive twittering of the night-jar. 

The atmosphere is clear and sharp, and, notwith- 
standing the voices of the night, the vast, 

still solitude of the uninhabited hush is al\vays the 
most po\verful impression. The sounds of nature 
seem but puny interruptions of a profound and im- 
pressive silence. Under these circumstances, how' 
insignificant does our little encampment seem, 
throwing out its tiaiy cij'cle of firelight amidst this 
great gloomy wilderness 1 No pen, how^ever, could 
adefpiately convey to the reader’s mind any idea of 
the w^eird beauties of a night spent under the stars 
amid such scenes as these. Even the harsh cries of 
a beast of jin’ey seem to hariiioiiiae in a w^ild fashion 
with the surroundings in winch they are heard. 

Tbe ‘boys’ Lave all gone to sleej), the fire is 
burning low', and I am still stretched out on my 
blankets gazing at tbe starry heights, when a far- 
aw*ay but distinct sound strikes on my ear. It is 
not unlike the deep) ba}ing of a hound, but each 
sound ivS longer and drawm out in a thunderous 
growi. Afier a wiiile the noise is repeated, this 
time much closer. It is the voice of a lion on the 
trail of its prey. At 'I'urioiis intervals during the 
night these terrible cries arc repeated. Once tliey 
break out in alarming proximity to the camp, wdiich 
Ijrings all the ‘boys’ to tlieir feelwdth the exclama- 
tion, ^ I7igne7iyaynah^ (lion). Some one blows the 
smouldering fire into a blaze and piles on more 
w'ood. As they look at the high, thick sides of the 
enclosure, howmver, they feel more assured, and 
eventually lie dowm and go to .sleep again. I pieer 
through the hedge, but there is nothing to be seen ; 
all outside tlie circle of our firelight is wwapped in 
gloomy shadow's, and certainly no one feels the 
slightest inclination to leave the snug emVirace of 
the camp for the mere purpose of satisfying curi-, 
osity, or even for the chance of a shot'; it is greatly 
p)referable to w'ait for a chance of shooting a lion 
from some safe coign of vantage. 

>Sleep comes at last. The song of the frogs, dies 
away into the dim distance. The stars seem to > ■ ■ k, 
twdnlde out, and I sink into that deep, ref resiling. 


slumber w'hicli is ahvays enjoyed whilst indulging, 
ill a healthy open-air, life awuiy from the trammels 
and cares of civilisation. 




; 
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A S T O R M T ■ M O B N I N/G. 

By Lady Napier of Magdala. 

CHAPTER XXYIII. 


E are authorised to state that the 
marriage arranged between Lord 
Harleatone and the Honourable 
Elizabeth MacDiarniid Fitzhiigli 
will not take place.’ 

A few days later : 

‘Lord Harlestone and a party of friends have 
left England en route for the Pamirs on a pro- 
longed shooting and exploring expedition. Mr 
Pinion the well-known naturalist accompanies the 
expedition.’ 

The second paragraph revived the already waning 
interest evoked by the first, which had been gossiped 
over, wondered at, torn to tatters, at many a break- 
fast-table in fast- filling London. 

Mrs Fletcher, breakfasting comfortably in bed in 
a dingy bedroom in a dingier boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury, waved the newspaper containing the 
first paragraph triumphantly over her frowsy head, 
and promptly began her toilet. With her prize care- 
fully folded and tucked away in her hand-bag, and 
Mressed to perfection,’ as she told herself, giving a 
final touch to her hair and pat to her toque, slie 
made her Avay by bus and pavement to Erie’s 
lodgings, not for the first time. 

‘ Yus, Mr Erie is Imp, an’ ’ad just arst for another 
bran dy «-an’-soda,’ said the sooty-handed maid at the 
door. ‘Yer knows the w’y,’ she said, with little 
respect, and descended to the lower regions. 

Mrs Fletcher mounted the many flights breath- 
lessly, pressing her hand to her side, knocked, and 
was admitted, 

Erie was evidently in a vile temper, and gave 
her a surly greeting. Portmanteaus awaiting their 
straps encumbered the floor; a travelling-rug and 
overcoat hung over the back of a chair. 

She extracted the newspaper, opened it, and 
pointed to the portentous paragraph with a tightly 
gloved fingei'. He clutched it. An evil light 
came into his eye.s and a cruel sneer was on his 
: -lipSA"' 

‘ Thanks,’ he said ; ‘ so good of you to bring it. 
I am afraid I am obliged to go out.’ And he tried 
to pass her. 

Mrs Fletcher began to breathe a little quickly. 

‘Oh, but you have not done with me yet,’ she 
said, a horrid fear lending sharpness to her voice, 
as an ugly flush rose to her cheeks, and she 
'dropped her mask. ‘How about my thousand 
pounds to be paid down when I brought you 
the paragraph announcing that the marriage was 
off? And it is I Avho have done it ; I can tell you 
•that much 1’ 

• ‘Your thousand pounds,’ he snarled, ‘you hag! 
Bo I look like a thousand pounds? Qood-day, 

; madam* ,,It has kept your fine talent for intrigue 


in good practice. I advise you not to stay here 
long. I shall give up this room on my way out.’ 

Maddened, fooled, despairing, she sprang at him, 
hissing like an angry cat. He seized her wri.sts in 
an iron grasp and flung her aside, making his way 
out of the house. 

The wretched woman, sick, dizzy, blind with 
impotent rage and despair, sank half- fainting on a 
chair. How long she remained there she never 
knew. She was aroused by the unceremonious 
entry of the landlord, who curtly gave her to 
understand his preference of her room to her com- 
pany, and she stumbled her way homewards through 
the fog to her unsavoury lodgings, to be greeted by 
the fumes of Irish stew, curry, and cabbage- water 
as the door was opened ; and there we gladly leave 
her. 


CHAPTER XSIX. 

OIJLD you like to go to Dunscaith, 
Betty ; or shall we stay here and face 
it out?’ said Lady Fitzhugh. ‘I fear 
I have not been a very good mother 
to you, child. You would never have been thrown 
with such a man as Mr Erie had I done my duty 
by you,’ she said remorsefully. 

Betty came over to her mother’s chair and kissed 
her forehead. 

‘ I am ready to face it out,’ she said. ‘I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of, ever, and I will 
not go away and hide as though I had.’ 

‘You are quite right, my dear. It is entirely 
my own view ; but I did not like to press it on 
you. We will go to one of the early drawing- 
rooms, and take oiir places in the whirl, hateful 
though it will be to us both. And, oh dear ! ivhat 
a hunting up of people it will be ! ’ she said to 
herself, with a groan. ‘What a bother about invi- 
tations, having been out of it for so long ! ’ 

Lady Fitzhugli’s fears on the latter score were 
ill-founded. Tim mother of a very pecunious 
young peer and a handsome young daughter with 
a history and mystery was not likely to lack 
invitations ; they came pouring in from all sorts 
and sizes of houses, and it .soon became a matter 
of picking and choosing which they should favour. 

Betty was immensely admired, but rather un- 
approachable, 

‘What on earth can she want?’ said a dowager — 
with two plain, pale dauglifcers who had stood in 
front of her at balls for many long years — one 
night, looking at Betty through her long-handled 
eyeglasse.s, as she declined to dance with one of 
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tlie moat iiiBolent, ill-mannered, and inudi-liunted 
young millionaires of the season. ‘She has sent 
young Maggit away now. Don’t he look sur- 
prised ? And she is going to dance with that 
useless young Wetherall ! ’ 

‘Don’t ask me what she wants,’ said another 
weary matron. ‘I really could find it in my heart 
to box some girls’ ears ; hut she is very handsome, 
and it is such a nice face, too,’ rather com- 
puiictiously. 

One night there was a ball at one of the greatest 
of the great London houses. Betty followed lier 
motlier tlm grand staircase, whose shallow steps 
had been trodden by so many British and foreign 
potentates, royalties, and bigwigs, and also by such 
strange feet 1 

All the best tiaras were donned tliat night, and 
the smartest gowns, and it was undoubtedly a 
goodly spectacle. The tall, graceful young hostess 
stood at the head of the stairs receiving her 
guests, a magnificent diamond crown poised on 
the masses of ruddy hair, the bright ej^es sliiniug 
out beneath. 

Lady Fitzhugh and her daugliter made their bow, 
and lingered a little in the gallery before entering 
the ballroom, watching the brilliant crowed throng- 
ing up the stairs. 

‘How do you do, Lady Fitzhugh 1 ’ said a man’s 
voice behind her. 

‘ Ah, Mr Silvertop ! how do you do ? Still ball- 
going, I perceive. You appear to thrive on it, I 
roust say, and like it better than I do.’ 

Mr Silvertop had been ball-going for the last 
fifty year’s, his friends said, who liad arrived at 
that time of life when years become a glory rather 
than a shame. He W'as commonly supposed to be 
very, very old; but he always looked the same, 
always alert, up-to-date, always primed with the 
last story and scandal, and he would not liave 

missed an entertainment at G House for any- 

thing. 

‘Yes, still ball-going,’ he replied. ‘I confess it 
amuses me more and more the older I grow. People 
amuse me far more than books. I hate the fire- 
side, and London is the only place to live in. 
What can possibly be more amusing than this 
show?’ 

Mr Silvertop rvas always careful to adopt the 
manner of speech of the day — the latest slang. He 
had gone through tlie phases of ‘too-too,’ he had 
been ‘knocked,’ he had been ‘ ragged every thing 
to him had been ‘ weird,’ from the chaud froid on 
the dinner-table to the sermon from the pulpit ; 
he liad ‘rotted’ much, was ‘rippiii’,’ and now all 
was a ‘show.’ 

‘ Look at the people ! Look at Lady Lindisfarne 
witli her auburn curls I She goes every morning 
to early service, no matter how late she may have 
bt;eri the night before ; comes back and swears at 
her maid. The housekeeper from Brockhurst went 
there, but could not stand it. Slie told Lady Brock 
that “what with her la’ship’s temper and early 


chocolate before church-going, and Lady Philippa’s 
pryings and tale-bearings about the servants, the 
’ouse was awful!” Lady Brock told me.— -There 
goes little Lady Grackenthorpe. She told me she 
believed Cracky was the one thoroughly good man 
in London, poor little soul ! Cracky loves a joke, 
and she is absolutely without the sense of humour, 
and also a little offended at jokes in general. 
Cracky nearly goes mad over her.’ 

‘The].’e is a lovely woman, if you like, just be- 
hind the man with the fez. Who may she be?’ 
said Lady Fitzhugh. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr Silvertop, screwing his glass into 
his eye, ‘tliat’s Mrs Foggo. Ain’t she good- 
looking ? She is the daughter of a Staffordshire 
squire, and her mother ran away with an actor* 
Her fatlier disliked tlie girl, wanted to travel and 
get clean away, and gave her her choice of 
marrying Foggo, wliom she loathed, or living 
with an aunt in Gornwall. She chose Foggo. 
Foggo was madly in love with her and rolling in 
riches. And, oh, my dear lady, such stories ! 
They say she is absolutely heartless ; her one 
idea is to lead men on up to a certain point, 
wdien .slie laughs in their faces and looks as if 
she spent her time in pickin’ daisies. She loves 
what she calls breakin’-in boys, and has sent 
many a lad to the devil, savin’ j’oiir presence. 
“Will you come and have some tea? Here is a 
partner coming to bear away your daughter — to 
w'hom, by tlie way, you have not presented me. 
May I say how handsoine I think her? Such an 
air !— -so rare now when they all stride about, swing 
their arms, and square their shoulders.’ : 

It was a beautiful ball. ‘ All London’ was there, 
and Betty saw’ little of her mother, partner after 
partner claiming her. 

Of course the Pegrain girk were thei’e. Tlliey 
\vent ‘ every wdiere.’ Mr liamond, dabbing his 
cambric handkerchief on his heated biWY, found 
liimstdf imexpectedly close to them. 

‘Oh, Mr Hainond, how do you do?’ said Ida 
Pegrain with much cordiality. ‘I have not seen 
you since our delightful visit to dear Brayborougli, 
wdien we wvere all so interested in the Fitzhugh- 
Harlestone affair. What could have happened ? I 
must say, though, I always thought the love was 
on her side, and that he had probably allowed 
himself to drift into the engagement to please 
Daddy Forsyth, to wlioin he is devoted. Of course 
she is handsome.’ 

‘You thought quite wrong, then,’ said young 
Hamond hotly. ‘1 happen to know that he is 
deeply in love with Miss Fitzhugh. They had a 
serious quarrelj and neither would give in, and lie 
has gone to the East because he eould not trust 
himself to keep away from lier if he stayed in 
England. Wliat it w'as almiit I cannot tel! you ; 
but that much I know for a fact, and whatever 
it was, I am sure she was in the right’ 

‘What a champion!’ tittered Miss Pegram, 
‘ Why not a consoler too?- But that sort of thing 
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always does a girl harm ; people don't care about 
if/ she said j sniffing. 

The boy flushed up. ‘I don't know what you 
mean ; but there is very little likelihood that Miss 
Fitzhugh will remain an unappropriated blessing/ 
he said rather pointedly. ‘If slie does, it will be 
of her own choice ; ’ and he turned on his heel. 

‘ Beast ! ’ said Ida Pegram to her sister ; ‘ and I 
so want some supper. Oh, there is Tott}” Buck- 
minster 1 How lovely she is looking 1' And she 
nodded and becked and smiled. 

Totty Buckminster did not seem to be responsive. 


gave a cool little nod, and turned her beautiful face 
up to the dark one bending over her. 

‘ Who is her man ? ’ said Ida Pegram. She was 
used to snubs ; they slid off her. 

‘ Oh, don't you know ? Fitziirse, her latest ; just 
come back from the Rockies. They were staying 
together at Whissencleii for Bradby Races, and Tody 

told me' And she whispered in her sister's 

ear. 

‘ Disgustin’ ! ' said the latter, reminiscent of the 
cool nod. 

[To he continued,) 


THE QUEER SIDE OF THE CABINET. 

By Henry Leach, Author of Tho BiihG of Devonshire, a Personal and Political Biography. 



JE are all amateur Cabinet-makers 
to-day. There is not a man of us 
taking any interest whatever in the 
affairs of the State but has his 
private opinion that Lord This or 
Mr That would be a much better 
man for a certain inini.sterial appointment than the 
person who holds it at the present time. Long 
before a reigning Cabinet gives up its seals of 
office we begin most indecently to anticipate its 
decease, and to set about a series of speculations 
upon the exact constitution of its successor. Tliat 
rising young politician on the Opposition side, Mr 
Thingummy by name, reads through his newspapers 
and reviews some fine morning, and finds that he is 
a tolerable favourite for at least four ministerial 
appointments when the time comes for the Sovereign 
to demand the formation of a new Government in 
accordance wnth the evident desire of the people as 
expressed at the polls. We have even two or three 
|>otential Premiers, a couple of Foreign Secretaries, 
three possible Home Secretaries, and so on down 
the list. And yet there has never been a Cabinet, 
and in all probability never will be, that has been 
regarded by even a bare majority of critics as per- 
fect. Bo we shall go on worrying about it until 
the end of our days. Worrying about what 1 The 
Cabinet, And what is the Cabinet ? 

That is not an easy question to answer. 

The simple fact is that the Cabinet is entirely the 
result of accidents, and it is very nearly an anomaly, 
but a hnjijiy, Messed anomaly. To this day it is 
neither constituted nor recognised in a line of our 
national legislation. It seems to do its work by 
, rules, but it has no rules. The most mighty engine 
of government in the whole world is a hap-hazard 
piece of political mechanism which has evolved itself 
‘ from chaos, and which is controlled by nothing else 
than the great flywheel of Public Opinion and the 
pow^erfiii brake of Conscience. It is made np of 
the best statesmen that we have, and there is no 
obligation upon its makers to select them from 
• either House of Parliament ; and yet the foremost 
.iKTO'Of the realm, and lie whom they say to-day is 


its wdsest and soundest statesman — no other than 
King Edward the Peacemaker himself — is not a 
member of it. That, let it be said, is one of the 
accidents. If His Majesty demanded that he should 
sit at the Cabinet Councils that are held to-day at 
the Foreign Office, there is certainly no law to 
prevent him, and he could furnish abundant pre- 
cedent in support of his claim. He would reason- 
ably remark that he can speak the King's English 
at least as well as any other natii^e of these isles ; 
for it was the accident that some former raonarehs 
could not do so that brought about the cessation 
of their attendance at the ministerial coiiclaves. 
Tlie third King William and Queen Anne regu- 
larly j)resided at the weekly meetings of the 
Cabinet ; but when the Hanoverian dynasty was 
established, the first George spoke no English and 
the second .spoke it badly, and as, therefore, they 
could not take part in the discussions of the 
Cabinet — could not even understand wdiat Ministers 
^rere sajdng — their attendance would have been too 
absurd, and was discontinued. By the time that a 
monarch liad been bred who could speak the tongue 
of his subjects tbe absence of the head of the 
State from these councils had become an established 
custom, an umvritten princiifle of the constitution, 
and the Government had made up its mind to stick 
to the independence which had accidentally fallen 
to it. This curious circumstance is of a piece with 
the whole history of the Cabinet, 

Some of the genealogists of our national institu- 
tions, ill obedience to that instinct which carries 
tliem back to the veritable beginnings of our real 
England, seek even for an analogy between the 
modern assemblies and the councils that w'ere held 
in England in the reign of Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, in the year 690, and Ofta, King of the 
Mercians, in 758, as well as in other reigns of the 
Heptarchy; whilst further comparisons are also made 
with the State councils that were held in the time 
of Alfred the Great, who has, indeed, been roundly 
declared to be the father of the Cabinet system. 
Out of that ancient body of king's coniiseliors 
who w^ere collectively styled the Witenagemot 
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tliere was gradually evolved tlie Privy Council, and 
from that the Cabinet, and on the other side the 
courts of law ; and thus it is an interesting, and 
indeed one of the most x>ei'fect, relics of the old 
principle of royal summons. But these lilvenesses 
are far-fetched, for the Cabinet as we Imow it 
to-day is quite a modern institution ; the Stuarts 
had nothing corresponding to it. The real Cabinet 
Council dates from 1693, in the reign of William IIL, 
when that monarch discovered and adopted the two 
fundamental principles of a constitutional execu- 
tive Government — that is to say, a Ministry com- 
posed of statesmen holding the same political views 
and identified with each other by a common policy 
on the one hand, whilst on the other tlie Ministry 
was designed on a parliamentary basis, commanding 
and retaining the majority of votes in the legisla- 
ture. From this initiation through many changes 
and vicissitudes, and, as we have already indicated, 
in large measure through accidents of circumstance, 
the Cabinet lias come to us as we know it to-day, 
a splendid working arrangement for governmental 
purposes, with which few of us have ever any fault 
to find, but one which is perhaps less of a consti- 
tutional entity than ever it was, more illogical in 
its existence than any other instrument of govern- 
ment. 

It is even something of a ray stery as to how it 
came by its very name, and it does not appear 
likely that when it was bestowed it was by way of 
dignity or compliment. We find that in 1711 there 
wa,s a debate in the House of Lords upon the afuiirs 
of Spain, the Queen herself listening to it incognito, 
and Lord Scarsdale proposed a resolution in wliicli 
the ; term Cabinet Council was used, and forlh- 
with the peers harangued upon the meaning and 
desirability of such a term. For liis part, my 
Lord Cowper considered that the alternative term, 
Ministry, Avas ox>en to the same objection as the 
other, in that it also Avas one of uncertain signifi- 
cation, Thereupon the Earl of Islay said that 
neither term Avas knoAAm in the laAV, and therefore 
be Avould not be bound to them. He had heard a 
distinction bet Aveen the Cabinet Council and the 
Privy Council, that the PriA^y Councillors Avere such 
as were thought to know everytliing and kneAV 
nothing, and those of the Cabinet Council thought 
that nobody knew anything hut themselA^es. They 
fingered the money, they meddled Avith the war, 
and they meddled Avith things they did not imder- 
staiid, so that sometimes there was no Minister in 
the CounciL 

Consider the amazing capacity of the Cabinet of 
the twentieth century. It is in essence the ideal 
link between the legislative and the executive in 
our system of government, embodying the functions 
of both. With one or two exceptions, all the powers 
vested in the Sovereign are in practice exercised by 
the Cabinet— that is to say, it is the SoAmreign in 
commission ; it is the arbiter of national policy 
both foreign and domestic, the inner council of the 
Empire, the centralisation of the poAver of the House 



of Commons. There is no foreign assembly like 
it; there has been nothing in the history of the 
AA'orld like the Bi’isli Cabinet that Ave discuss 
to-day, and it is quite certain that no body of 
sensible men AA^ould ever liaA’^e sat down aiid 
deliberately originated a body AAutli such amazing 
poAA^ers as this one enjoys. But it came by accident, 
and, groAving up in the same Avay, its sterling merits 
and absolute inimitability Avere discoAwed, and so 
its place in the British goA^ernmental system is 
as strong as any, and stronger than most. It 
has the extraordinary pOAA^er of being able to dis- 
solve tlie assembly Avhieli appointed it, to destroy 
its creators. Chosen by one Parliament, it may defy 
it, and, if it so Avills, appeal to the next one. Every 
member of it is sworn to secrecy concerning its 
proceedings, and no minutes are kept of them. It 
is a point of honour with every member that eA^en 
for his OAAm private information and future refer- 
ence he shall. ncAw make the slightest Avritten note 
of Avhat takes place at one of these councils, If 
it is necessary that a printed document should be 
placed before the Ministers, for Cabinet ]:>urpo.*ge3 
only, it is set up in type by the private p>J'iuters 
of the Government Avith extraordinary precautions 
for preserving its secrecy. Only one kind of public 
document is ever signed by all the members of the 
Cabinet, that being an order for general reprisals, 
Avbich constitutes a declaration of war ; bnt even 
this custom appears to be lapsing, for the last 
occasion on AAdiicIi it seems to have been sustained 
AA’-as AAdieii Ptossia Avas the object in 1854, all the 
members of Lord AberdeexEs Cabinet signing the de- 
claration. Furthermore, a minority in the Cabinet 
does not enjoy the privileges AAdiich usually attach to 
a Tuiiiority elseAvhere ; in fact, the Cabinet sternly 
refuses to recognise a minoiity in any form. 

A Minister Avho disagrees with a xnajority of liis 
colleagues has no other option AA-hatever except to 
come round to their AAuiy of thinking, and for ev^er 
afteiwards hold his peace on the question at issue, 
or to retire from the Cabinet. Quite recently avg 
had a display of the ineAdtable AAwking of this rule. 
There is no such thing as independence. Once a 
Cabinet vote has been taken and a course decided 
upon, CA^ery indiAddual Minister is equally respon- 
sible for the policy AAdiich is being pursued, and 
must support it and defend it Avhcnever necessary. 
Because Palmerston took an oxoposite line to the 
Cabiiiet ill regard to French questions in 1851, 
Bussell advised the Queen to remove him from 
the Foreign Ofiice, There were dissensions at the 
famous Cabinet meeting AA’-hich agreed to x^i’apose 
a fixed duty on corn ; but Avhen the members were ' 
thinking of se]3arating, Lord Melbourne |)ut his ' 
back to the door and said, ' Noaa", is it to lower the 
price of corn, or isn’t it ? It is not niiich matter 
which AA^'e say ; but, mind, we must all say the same/ 
It folIoAvs that there must be such a complete 
sympathy between the members of a Cabinet- aS' 
might be regarded as next to impossible amongst 
a body of men of that standard of intellect and 
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genius wliicli is necessary to membersliipj for what- 
ever hard things one maj^ say about contemporaneous 
Governments, it is unquestionable that the fine pro- 
cess of selection results only in the inclusion of 
master-minds in the Cabinet. Only once, so far as 
one can remember, lias it been roundly declared 
that a Cabinet had no sort of cleverness, and that 
was when, as John Hooklmm Frere tells ns, a certain 
old Tory peer called on his father to tell him that 
Pitt was out of office and that Addington had 
formed a Ministry. My lord read aloud the list of 
members of the new administration, and at the 
tinlsb, rubbing his hands with an evident sense of 
relief, exclaimed, 'Well, thank God, we have at last 
got a Ministry without one of those confounded 
men of genius in it ! ’ 

There have been many occasions on record in 
which a prominent j^olitician has been kept out of 
Cabinet oiBce because of bis lack of personal sym- 
pathy with the other members of the Cabinet, and 
there are few instances of a Cabinet for long having 
retained its cohesion when it had ceased to be, as it 
were, a band of brothers united in close intimacy. 
Such a state of things as that which Burke de- 
clared to exist in connection with the Ministry 
formed by the Earl of Chatham in 1766 has been 
for a long time quite impossible. It was eight 
years later, when he was speaking in the debate 
on tlie taxation of tlie American colonies, that 
the great orator, with inimitable banter, observed 
that Chatham had 'made an administration so 
checkered and speckled ; he put together a piece 
of joinery so curiously indented and whimsically 
dovetailed, a Cabinet so variously inlaid, such a 
piece of diversified mosaic, such a tessellated pave- 
ment without cement — here a bit of black stone 
and there a hit of white, patriots and coiirtiers, 
king’s friends and republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous friends and open enemies — that it was 
indeed a very curious show, but utterly unsafe to 
touch and unsure to stand on. The colleagues 
whom he had associated at the same boards stared 
at each other, and were obliged to ask, “ Sir, jmiir 
name?” “Sir, you have the advantage of me.” 
“ Mr Such-a-one.” “ I beg a thousand pardons.” I 
Venture to say it did so happen that persons had 
a single office divided heWeeu them who had never 
spoken to each other in their lives until they found 
themselves, they knew not how, pigging together, 
heads and points, in the same truckle-bed.’ 

One is naturally led to contrast this picture with 
those of Cabinets over which Mr Gladstone presided 
in his later years, remarkable for their extreme 
mutual sympathy, which was never more manifest 
' than on that famous, sad occasion when the great 
Premier bade his last farewell to them with his 
' God bless you all ! ’ Mr Gladstone was a master 
of the art in preserving a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and sympathy among his ministerial followers, 
and could inspire enthusiasm when others would 
, have regarded it as impossible. It lias been declared 
that, in His 1880 Government he got such an amount 


of hard work out of Lord Hartingtoii (the present 
Duke of Devonshire) as nobody else could have 
done. ' Oh, I can’t do that ; it is quite out of my 
line,’ his lordship remarked when he was invited 
to undertake some new piece of special business. 

' Nothing is impossible to you, Hartingtoii, and 
everything is in your line,’ the chief would say ; 
and forthwith the Marquis devoted himself to the 
task with a measure of energy and enthusiasm 
which created great wonderment in the minds of 
his colleagues. If we reckon Mr Gladstone as 
among the most genial and encouraging of pre- 
sidents, probably Gaiiniiig %vas tlie least so. The 
Duke of Wellington used to say that if any one at 
a Cabinet meeting expressed an op^inion differing 
from Canning’s he was thrown at once into a most 
ungovernable rage, and on such occasions he tle\v 
out with a violence which often compelled him to 
be silent that he might not be involved in bitter 
personal altereatioii. Accidents must, of course, 
happien in the best-regulated Cabinets, and it is 
the wise Minister who guards against them* One 
hot Saturday forenoon in J tine 1872, the Cabinet 
met at eleven o’clock to await the decision of 
the Alabama Court from Geneva. They waited for 
hours and hours for the message that did not come, 
and then Lord Granville rushed off to the room 
occupied by Sir Algeimon West, exclaiming, 'Gan 
you get me a chess-board? If we all sit together 
much longer doing nothing we shall, in the nature 
of tilings, quarrel.’ The chess-board was produced ; 
and thus, while the Cabinet was sitting in council, 
Lord Granville and Mr .Forster went out on to the 
terrace and played an exciting match, the other mem- 
bers of the Ministry the while looking on critically. 

The mightiest of govenimental institutions, the 
Cabinet yet has no home, no fixed meeting- place, 
no registered offices, so to speak. It may hold its 
meetings anywhere and at any time. The itest 
Cabinet Councils of all are said to have been held 
in that piart of old Whitehall Palace which was 
called the cockpit, and which has now practically 
disappeared. No’wadays tlie,y are almost invariably 
held either at the special room in the Foreign 
Office which is set apart for the purpose, or at 
10 Downing Street. It was Lord Salisbury who 
first initiated the custom of holding the councils 
at the Foreign. Office to suit his own convenience, 
and Mr Balfour saw no reason to disturb the arrange- 
ment. As soon as Sir Henry Campibell-Bannerman 
came into office it was said that lie decided’ to 
revert to the system that obtained under Mr 
Gladstone and other Prime Ministers of holding 
the meetings at No. 10 ; but by-and-by it was added 
that after all he would continue the usage of his 
predecessor, and that the meetings would go on in 
the room on the ground floor at the Foreign Office, 
on the door of which is painted in staring white 
letters the word ' Private,’ which means very exactly 
wliat it says. 

But this story was based on the alleged removal 
of a certain piece of furniture from the one place 






THE QUEER SIDE OF THE CABINET. 


to the otlier and back again, and is all wrong. 
Apart from their seals of office, the Chancellor’s 
robe, and a few sucli-like, the members of the 
Cabinet have had practically nothing to bless them- 
selves with in the way of official possessions, and, 
as a Cabinet, have been destitute of household goods 
save for a table upon which to lay their papers 
while they talk in conclave and decide what shall 
be done. It was said that it was the historic table 
round which meetings of the Cabinet had been' held 
for fifty years that Sir Henry had been moving; 
but as a matter of fact the table at the Foreign 
Office which is used for the Cabinet meetings 
nowadays is a niodeni maliogany affair which was 
bought for the purpose at a cost of fifty pounds 
only two or three years ago. There is a table at 
10 Downing Street round which Lords Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Beacons field sat at various times ; 
but the table wliich was most used for Cabinet 
purposes during the terms of living and only 
recently deceased statesmen, and the one that is 
usually meant when the ‘ historic ’ table is referred 
to, is now out of commission, and was taken over 
as a curio by the Office of Works when the mahogany 
article was purchased. Shortly before its retire- 
ment, the ‘ historic ’ table made a public appearance, 
being spechdly lent to the Telegraph Conference 
that was held in the Medical Examination Hall on 
the Thames Einbankment, It was a huinbie deal 
affair, and it passed through many vieissitiides 
after it was brouglit down from an upper room in 
the Foreign Office to occupy the most important 
position that any table could ever wish to occupy. 

As the Cabinet increased in numbers tbe table 
increased in size. It was a square table to begin 
with, and when new Ministers came to it, and 
tliey were short of room, the question arose as to 
whether it should be given another chance or a 
new piece of furniture should be procured. Senti- 
ment ruled the day, and the carpenter was brought 
in to put some pieces on to this square table tliat 
would convert it into an oval one of larger size. 
Some big cbapters of the world’s history were 
planned round this table. When it passed into 
retirement it had earned a table’s peerage, although 
no housewife would have envied it for kitchen use. 
But then it was never a woman’s table, and there 
is no authentic instance on record of a lady ever 
sitting down to it, though it may have happened 
when the Cabinet was separated. The sound of 
the rustle of a skirt is enough to startle the Cabinet 
when it is at work, for there are such awful tales 
told to this day of valuable secrets that have been 
betrayed through the agency of the more curious 
sex. Once when Mr Gladstone was presiding over 
his Cabinet some of the Ministers suddenly declared 
that they had heard the rustle of silk in the adjoining 
room. ‘ Who is it ? ’ they inquired uneasily of each 
other ; but Mr Gladstone smiled and assured them 
that it was ^ only Mrs Gladstone, an old statesman 
wliO had known the secrets of the Cabinet for forty 
yeai's.’ It was felt that this was all very well in 


the case of Mrs Gladstone, but that the 2 >recedeiit 
was very bad. 

By the way, while we may reasonably believe 
that the real reason for the excessive secrecy that 
hedges the doings of the Cabinet is, as geaierally 
understood, the veiy extreme delicacy and import- 
ance of its business, nevertheless we know that 
there have been occasions when, from entirely dif- 
ferent causes, Ministers would have been distinctly 
uneasy had any un ministerial eyes beheld and ears 
heard, what was going on while it was generally 
supposed that world politics were under review. 
Mr Asquith himself has stated that on one occasion, 
in an interval of business, a lively discussion took 
place upon a passage in Juvenal, and there is good 
ground for believing that more than once Lord 
Palmerston fell asleep while the Cabinet was at 
work. But, despite the high politics and tlie sense 
of history-making, there is sometimes some excuse 
for somnolency even at a Cabinet meeting, for 
Ministers have been called from their beds to attend 
them, and on one occasion even tlie members of 
the late Government were summoned at midnight 
or thereabouts. Things are critical when this sort 
of thing ha23pens ; but perhaps what seemed at 
the time to be the most ominous summons to 
a Cabinet meeting was on 24tli January 1878, 
when war with Russia was pending. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was just finishing a speech When a 
messenger came hurriedly to the Commons and 
called out all the Ministers. Members watched 
their departure very uneasily. They said, r|uite 
properly, that things must be critical indeed when 
a Cabinet Council was summoned in the middle 
of a debate. 

We have spoken of the seals, and these seals are 
really all that a Cabinet Minister could produce to 
prove his .status if by any curious chance he found 
himself among strange and unknown company, and 
desired so to prove it. Each Minister has his seal, 
or rather three seals, except — queer Cabinet ! — the 
Prime Minister, who as such has no seal at all. 
The same old seals are passed on from Minister to 
Minister in the same office, and while they are held 
ill this temporary possession they are kept either 
ill a drawer or in a safe, according to the caution of 
their holder for the time being : and when his time 
for resignation comes lie takes them out, polishes 
them iq^, and goes with them to the Privy Council, 
where he hands them to the Ring. The retiring 
Ministers walk out of the apartment from the Privy 
Council at which this solemn ceremony was held, 
and presently the same day another council is 
held, and His Majesty passes on the seals to their 
new possessors. They are practically never used. 
Tlie only one that is anything but a mere emblem 
is the Great Seal itself, which goes to the Lord 
Chancellor, and which is used to place the hall- 
mark upon the decisions of the Cabinet when they 
are of the right kind of magnitude. This Seal, 
indeed, is of quite unique importance. If the 
Cabinet appointed a Royal Comxnission to inquire 
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into the erratic movements of the nniversej this 
body would be without authority if the Great Seal 
of England were not forthcoming to sign the 
warrant. As it is so indispensable, they are con- 
stantly nervous about it, and it is odd to think 
that the Purse-Bearer who goes with the Lord 
Chancellor into the House of Lords, and who is 
supposed to be carrying the Great Seal in his 
satchel, is doing nothing of the kind, the said 
satchel being empty and the Seal at home in the 
safe. Of course it has been lost more than once. 
'\Yq know of the fleeing monarch who dropped it 
ill the Thames, and the Whigs who are supposed 
to have burgled Lord Chancellor Thurlow's house 
in Great Ormond Street, and taken it with the 
object of averting a general election ; but it is 
not so generally understood that when Eldon was 
Lord Chancellor he was so fearful about the safety 
of tlm Seal wlion thei'e was a fire at his place that 
he rushed out of the house with it and buried it 
ill his garden. When he wanted it again he had 
forgotten where it had been placed, and ‘ You never 
saw anything so ridiculous,’ he wrote, 'as seeing 
the whole family down the walks dibbling with 
bits of stick until we found it.’ 

Having regard to the big salaries that are now 
the order of the day for the top places in every 
profession and business, one is sometimes inclined 
to wonder whether from two Ihousand pounds to 
ten thousand poitiids a year, according to the oflice 
that he holds, is quite enough for the Cabinet 
Minister, with his enormous responsibility and the 
glamour of his position. Of course some people 


say it is too much ; and there is the curious case 
of a certain member of the present Liberal Govern- 
ment who, before his appointment and hi the days 
when he was independent and Downing Street was 
not marked on his map, used to declare in this 
connection that no man in the world was worth 
inore than five pounds a iveek. Now lie himself 
gets fort}^ John Bright once said to Mr Gladstone 
that he did not altogether like taking the money, 
whereupon the chief quickly answered, 'I don't 
agree with you for a moment, Bright, for I would 
rather take my oflicial money as a Cabinet Minister 
than anything that I draw from lands, for I know 
that I have earned every penny of it.’ However, 
whether the wage is large or small in comparison 
with the office, it is not general!}^ understood that 
when a Cabinet Minister has put in four years of 
service he is entitled on retirement to a pension for 
life at two thousand pounds a year. The number 
of such pensions is limited to four, and -when a 
vacancy in the list occurs, a Minister is appointed 
to the pension on his pleading that liis private 
means are insufficient to enable him to maintain 
the dignity of his position as an ex-Miiiister of the 
Crown, 

The Cabinet is a cpieer thing altogether. It is 
at once the perfection of official system and the 
contradiction of it. In its existing form we think 
that it is quite indispensable to the government uf 
the country and would not have it altered, and yet, 
though other countries have their Cabinets, none 
has one like ours, and there is none but thinks its 
system better. 


ANCIENT GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 

By Day Allen Willey. 



I FEW years ago some scientists excavat- 
ing on the site of the ancient city of 
Tyre discovered tombs wliicli, upon 
being opened, were found to contain 
amber in the form of beads and 
other jewellery. Experts in arclue- 
ology agree that the tombs were constructed fully 
■ five hundred years before the Christian era. The 
amber, however, is of the same quality as that found 
beneath the waters of the Baltic Sea to-day, and 
there is no doubt that at- this ancient period it was 
being passed from hand to hand hy traders, dually 
reaching the city of the past, where it has again 
lieen brought to light. The tombs of Tyre, how- 
ever, are but a few of the strange places where 
precious stones have been discovered. As is well 
known, emeralds of great value have been found 
adorning mummies in the tombs of the Nile valley ; 
but these undoubtedly came from Upper Egypt, for 
recently traces of mines have been found near 
Mount Zabarah, wljcre the rock and earth were 
excavated thousands of years ago. ,, Tlxat they were 
‘ eniwld- mines is shown by the fact that small 


gems of this kind have been taken from the place. 
It proves that the stone was sought for ami its 
value priced more than two thousand years before 
Christ, as the tombs from which the gems were 
secured were built prior to the year 2400 B.o, 

liistory records it that precious stones w'ere used 
largely instead of money in the past, and the rich 
trader going from place to place with caravan or 
vessel frequently took with him diamonds, rubies, 
pearls, and other stones representing great fortunes. 
While some were obtained direct from the mines, 
most of them were secured iu exchange for gems 
or for merchandise. This is why amber has been 
found so many thousands of miles from the deposit 
which yielded it, and why the pearls from the 
Bay of Panama were found centuries ago in the 
bazaars of India. When a stone perhaps not larger 
than the tip of one’s finger ivould buy all the goods 
which could be packed on the backs of a score of 
camels or horses, and the animals themselves, it 
is not strange that the world’s currency in the old 
time consisted largely of jewels, , ^ 

At the present day, as in the past, many have 
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been discovered in strange liiding-places. While 
the pearl might he called a native of the water, 
there are other stones which are seldom found 
except in a region absolutely waterless, and wdiere 
tlie seeker must endure the rays of the blazing 
tropic sun. This is especially true of opals found 
in the New World. The finest specimen thus far 
discovered in the United States was picked up in a 
rift of rock at the foot of a mountain in the Idaho 
desert. Only by accident did the discoverer notice 
it, and had he not been an expert lie would probably 
have tossed it aside as a worthless pebble. The 
principal opal-deposits of Mexico and Honduras are 
located in the most desolate parts of these countries, 
and where the sky is cloudless for months at a time, 
in the heart of what is known as the aidd region. 
Consequently the search can only be carried on 
with great hardship). This is also true of opal- 
mining, as it is called, in Queensland. 

The dry bed of the Kistiia River in India yielded 
the diamonds which were exchanged for merchandise 
in ancient times. Diamond experts sa}^ that these 
stones were carried about the then known -world, 
and that they are not only scattered throughout 
Europe at the present time, but have even found 
their way across the Atlantic. Yet the location 
of this ancient mine resembled lumdreds of other 
valleys in the Asiatic empire, the stones being 
found amid the dry gravel. Kistna has not pro- 
duce<l any diamonds of importance for over one 
hundred and fifty years. Following it came the dis- 
coveries ill Brazil, which established the diamond- 
cutting industry of Amsterdam and the other 
Holland cities ; but fewer and fewer stones have 
been found in the country of tlie Amazon, until the 
value of the diggings is now so small that the 
average yield of the South African mines in a week 
€f[uals its product for the entire year. Here, again, 
the diamonds were found in the gravel ; but the 
diggers in tlie Ximberley region searcli eagerly in 
the volcanic rock which has proved such a treasure- 
house. Tliose who work among the softer material 
are called the yellow,’ while those who go deeper are 
called ‘ the blue,’ for tlie reason that the diamonds 
are found not only in the loose, yellowish formation, 
but in the hard, bluish- tinted rock which has been 
cut away to a depth of over a thousand feet below 
the surface, and is still giving up so many gems 
that in one year no less than a million carats, or six 
hundred and ninety-four pounds weiglit, have been 
brought to light. 

The mineralogist says that rubies and sapphires 
are merely the red and blue varieties of corundum 
rock ; but the pigeon’s blood rubies of Burma so 
far excel the other kinds thus far found that they 
are in a class by themselves. The Burma mines 
have indeed a history, for the country was wrested 
from its original rulers in order to get control of 
the deposits. In Burma, as in Siam and on the 
island of Ceylon, the ruby-hunter looks in the soft, 
yellowish sand found here and there near the sur- 
face for the gems. They are seldom taken from 


crevices in the rock or from a hard formation, as is 
so often the case with other jewels. How long the 
Burma sands have been searched for them may 
only be conjectured ; hut there is no question that 
the famous traveller Tavernier traded the ^mag- 
nificent emeralds in King Thebaw’s collection of 
jewellery for the pigeon’s blood rubies whiclrwere 
seen in the markets of eastern Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Those emeralds which are among 
the largest specimens in existence have been traced 
to the foothills of the Ural Mountains. Scientists 
believe tlurt to-day the gems exist in quantities in the 
wild valleys of this region; but for the last twenty 
years mining operations have been almost abandoned, 
as the Russian Government imposes such a high 
tariff upon those who would search for the stonfis. 
The Spanish galleons carried emeralds from the 
shores of the S 2 :)anish Main, with the gold from 
the Incas, and gem-merchants during the present 
century have found specimeiis of great value in 
such cities as Cadiz and Madrid. 

Of all the family of ];)recious stones, pearls are 
jn’obably more generally scattered about than any 
other. The pearhfislieries arc followed by thou- 
sands in the Persian Gulf ; but this is only one of 
a score of places where the divers secure them, 
frequently with their naked hands in water three 
and four fathoms in depth. Pearls have been taken 
from the Gulf of Panama for several centuries also 
by diving ; but recently the work has been carried 
on with what are called dredges. A metal scoop, 
sej^arated in the centre so as to form two jaws when 
opened, is lowered to the boti(.)m ].)y means of a long 
wooden handle. The jaws are then p^ulied together, 
catching betwee]! tbern any oysters wliicli may be in 
the intervening s];)ace. Then the apparatus is hauled 
to the surface and its contents emptied into a boat, 
■Wdieii the craft is loaded the oysters are taken ashore 
and left to decay in the sun, nud then examined 
for the gems which imiy adhere to the inside of the 
shells. The same method is followed on the Upper 
Mississi 2 >pi River in the United States, where in 
recent years many of the finest x>earis obtained 
in America have been secured. Occasionally one is 
found wdiich wdieu ready for the necklace, ring, or 
other ornament is ^vorth from two hundred poiuids 
to live hundred pounds. The possibility of such 
a prize tempts thousands of i:>eople to search tlie 
-svaters not only of this stream hut of several of the 
western rivers which empty into it. 

Dredging for gems is also employed in the 
modern methods for securing amber. Originally it 
was supposed that this substance was produced by 
the chemical action of sea- water on stones or v^eta- 
tion ; but It is now known that amber really forms a 
part of the rock-formation beneath the Baltic. To 
what extent it exists is unknown even to this day, 
allhough it has been taken out for over a, thousand 
years, as already stated. Vessels equipped with 
powerful excavators or shovels operated by steani 
are used, and the excavators, being forced along the 
bottom, tear up the masses of rock with their 
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steel jaws, and deposit tlie material in the hold 
of the vessel. When a load is secured the craft 
returns to the harbour, where the cargo is unloaded 
and carefully looked over. This is why the yield 
of amber has been much greater in recent years 
than when it Avas obtained merely from the deposits 
at the Ayater’s edge. 

The turquoise, like the opal, is found in the 
desolate and Avaterless parts of the Av^orld. The 
principal deposits so far knoAvn are in the Persian 
desert and on the barren plateaus of ISTew Mexico 
and Arizona. Usually the best specimens are taken 
from disintegrated rock, and the mining of tur- 
quoise is not only accompanied Avith much hardship 
on account of the location, but can only be performed 
Avith great difficulty. The quantity, combined with 
other stones as Avell as Avith gold, and by itself, is so 
extensive in the cities of eastern Europe that more 
of it is believ^ed to he bought by gem-merchants 
in this way than is at present secured from the 


principal mines. This is not strange, hoAveA^er, for 
not only turquoise hut other precious stones are 
known to exist in remarkably large collections in 
Constantinoplej as Avell as in cities in Turkestan, 
Persia, and communities of south-eastern Europe. 
They are hidden away in ginger-jars, rugs, old boxes, 
and other receptacles of the household, where the 
owner believes there is little prospect of searcli 
being made for them. Gem-collectors Arho have 
searched for stones in this part of the AAmld say 
that no one can tell hoAv many and Avhat valuable 
specimens are thus hidden aAvay, only to he hrouglit 
to light Avheii the owner is absolutely forced to part 
AYitli them through dire necessity. Undoubtedly 
many a gem brought from the famous mines of 
India, Egypt, and Persia in the past has been 
thus secreted. Professor Flinders Petrie says the 
Egyptian mines at Sinai, AAmrked from the 1st 
to the 20bh Dynasty, may have yielded turquoise 
and copper. 


THE, ,E-XILE. 
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Oh, tke stay-ai-iiome and cosy I 
And tlie giilhood cool and rosy j 
Take ye now an Englisti posy 
Culled in tropic climes. 

Ok, the sudden passion yearning, 
With the smothered longing burning ! 
Days we knevA*, no more returning, 
Calling us again. 

Oh, the memories Ave waken 
When tbe hidden deeps are shaken ! 
Exiled all, and all forsaken 
Of the land we love. 

Oh, the pitiless derision 
Of the clinging, haunting vision ! 
Pain in every pure precision 
Mirrored in the brain. 

There was India for a reason, 

With a sudden rainy season ; 

But the brain devised a treason, 
Dreaming in the rain. 

It Avas seeming, only seeming, 

With the washen levels streaming; 
Walked I then the land of dreaming, 
Doato an English lane. 

Dear familiar ways and muddy, 

With tlie sunset Avarm and ruddy ; 
Kind forgotten cosy study 
Waiting in the rain. 

Some old lichen on the coping 
As I left it, and was hoping, 

And the evening owl amoping 
In the iA7-iree. 

Still the oak we used to scramble 
Standing knee-deep in the bramble, 
Winding path and woodland ramble, 
Q-loaming to the night. 

In familiar fashion roaming 
From the gleaming to the gloaming, 
Olouds of sunset fleeced and foaming 
From the fount of night. 


Some old farm wdiere I was greeted, 

Half -forgotten sounds x’epeated, 

With the ripe and mown and sheeted 
Mellow meadow smell. 

Still the stream that slips and glosses 
Where the little footpath crosses: 

Still the stile, agreen AAdth mosses, 

Gtrained with history. 

Some old gateumy Avith a story, 

Where I caught a glimpse of glory — 

Light of lovers, oh, so hoary !— 

When the world was stili. 

Some gray coppice all aglimmer 
With the fretted moonlight’s shimmer^ 
Grleaining out or frosting dimmer 
*Mid the summer clouds. 

Some old church Avith faded banners. 
Eloquent of men and manners, 

Dust of strife and dead hosannas 
Dreaming in the stone. 

Dust of anguish and of joyanee, 

Crumbled pleasure and annoyance, 

Past the reach of e’en clairvoyance, 

Besting in the stone. 

Dainty feet arest from AA^alking, 

Pretty lips apeace from talking ; 

Gold the jest and dead tbe balking, 

Silent in the stone. a 

Buried tales of buried treasure, 

Vanished grace of A^anished leisure, 

Hushed the laugh and stilled the pleasure, 
Echoing in the stone. 

Gh, the sun on pretty faces! 

Oh, the all-forgotten graces ! 

Lost delight and lawn and lace.s, 

Mouldering in the stone. 

It Avas seeming, only seeming. 

With the sodden levels steaming ; 

Gone the land and. dead the dreaming — 
Dreaming in the stone. 

JoHx Bav. 
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THE ESTATE- AGE NT. 


Scotland he is known as a factor 
or land-steward ; in England, as an 
agent. Under what- 
ever name lie is known, that gentle- 
man occupies a very responsilile 
position, and keeps the machinery 
moving on great or small estates, and ofttiines 
exercises niore power than the proprietor, who 
may be non-resident. He raises or reduces rents, 
makes valuations, and ari'anges for the building and 
repair of farms and cottages. Eobert Burns, in his 
stinging satire on a cruel factor, noted some of the 
many ways in which, in the Scotland of his day, the 
factor might act as a tyivant : 

I noticed, on our lai refs com* t-clay. 

And monie a time niy heart’s been wae, 

Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole a factor’s snasli: 

He dl stamp and threaten, curse and swear. 

He’ll apprehend them, ]>oind their gear; 

"While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble. 

And hear it a’, and fear and treinl)le. 

Yet we should remember tliat the faetoi' here 
sketched, harsh as he was, may have been doing what 
he thought his duty and obeying instructions. The 
factor whose life-story forms the apology for this 
paper was a perfect Highland gentleman in every 
relation of life. Ho one can read the Memoirs 
of a Highland Gentleman: being the Remmiscences 
of Emnder Maciver of Scourie, edited by the Eev. 
George Henderson (T. & A. Constable), without 
admiration. We have a picture of the adminis- 
tration of a great Highland. estate ; the trials and 
triumphs of the estate-agent’s life, with examples, 
over the long period during which he held office, of 
the increase in comfort and well-being of crofter and 
farmer. When he is master of his craft, a judge of 
stock and of crops, a bit of a lawyer as well as business 
man, and a good farmer, his lot is that of a country 
gentleman, and he need scarcely envy the owner of 
the estate which he manages. No doubt he has his 
worries—as what situation is free of them 1— but they 
need not be hnancial, as those of the owner of the 
estate so often are I 
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Would that William Laidlaw, the friend, factor, 
and amanuensis of Sir AYal ter Scott, bad left such .a 
record as that of Evander Maciver ; we had known 
more of the sayings and doings of Sir Walter and 
the brilliant circle around him at Abbotsford, as 
well as of his literary methods. Laidlaw was Scott’s 
valued friend in field, stream, and study, and was 
introduced by him to Blackwood and Constable, for 
both of whom he did good literary worlc. His poetical 
feeling is shown in the song, ‘Lucy’s FlittinV the 
scene of which may have been at The Glen, near his 
fann of Traqiiair Kiio we, Innerleithen. He kept a 
journal of the visits made by Scott and Leyden to 
Yarrow and Ettrick in 1801, wdiere the two wqvq 
li anting up ballads for tlie Mmsh'elsy, an enter]-) rise 
in which Laidlaw was also lielpful. This journal lias 
been edited by Mr James Sinton for the Hawick 
Archeological Society. Portions of it were printed 
in the Abbotsford, Notanda by Robert Garrut hers, and 
in the two articles which he wrote on Laidlaw for 
CJharnbers in 1845. AA'illiani Laidlaw (1780-1845), 
who was born at the sheep -farm of Blackbouse, 
Selkirkshire, never -svas a successful practical farmer, 
although proficient in theory and knowledge. ATlien 
Scott had to part with him after 1825, he became a 
factor in Eoss-sliire. Scott said of him : ‘He is 
one of my oldest and best friends in this country, a 
man of a singularly original and powerful mind, 
acquainted with science, well skilled in literature, 
and an excellent agriculturist,’ Lockhart relates 
how Laidlaw made the suggestion which led to 
Scott’s St Rona7ds Well; and the turning-point in 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s life was his residence with 
the Laidlaws at .Blackbouse. 

As there is some difference between the duties of 
the English estate-agent and the Scottish factor, we 
set down those of a land-agent in England, furnished . 
by Mr Thomas Stirton, F.S.I., late of the War Depart- ■ 
ment Estate Office, Figheldean, Salisliiiiy, now^ agent 
to Lord Eendlesliam, who defines them as follows: 
The letting of land, buildings, shootings,:' waters, . 
and quarries. The management of ho.me farm,, 
woods, plantations, waters, shootings, roads, fencing, 
drainage, and w'-ater-supplies. The supervisiott of 
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all estate buildings and improvements, with ilie 
siirvejnng, valuing, and reporting upon sites for 
building or other purposes. The making of plans 
and estimates in connection with all works on the 
estate. The preparing of agreements and leases, 
overlooking the staff, and the supervision and keep- 
ing of all estate accounts and moneys. The collec- 
tioii of tithes, manorial, quit, and other rents ; also 
royalties. The holding of manorial courts, and 
work preparatory to enfranchisement. The protec- 
tion of estate from trespass. Such an estate-agent 
must be a gentleman of culture and have a thorough 
training for the position, which may be worth from 
two hundred to fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
according to size of estate, and exclusive of house. 

Evander Maciver was all this, after a Scottish 
fashion, on the estates of the Duke of Sutherland, 
and something more where, as has been said, the 
Duke was Providence and the factor was his 
prophet. The position has thus been described : 
‘The landlord was wealthy, kind-hearted, and 
generous. The factor was intelligent and capable ; 
knew every man, woman, and child in his many 
miles of territory ; was himself of chieftaiids stock, 
a hereditary and acknowledged leader ; and, besides, 
had those gifts of character and intellect which 
raised him above those born his equals, securing 
for him the respect of dukes and crofters.’ Lord 
Eonald Sutherland Gower thoiiglit Maciver the 
finest S|)echnen of a Highland gentleman he had 
known. Maciver stood over six feet, was strong in 
proportion, and had a commanding presence and a 
fine musical voice. Dr Donald Masson, who knew 
him, sa^^s : ‘Maciver has left his mark for good in 
every township in Assynt ; he was great as a road- 
maker (like Sir John Sinclair), a promoter of educa- 
tion, and the faithful servant of a good master, who 
counted himself but God’s steward for the weal of 
the people.’ Maciver looked back with the greatest 
satisfaction on the help he had given to assist a thou- 
sand crofters to Upper Canada and Cape Breton. 
It cost the Duke about seven thousand pounds, but 
be says it was well-spent money ; yet apparently 
more needs to be done in this direction. 

General Booth offered some time ago to settle 
one thousand hve hundred families on land in the 
colonies if the GoVernnient would provide, say, 
three hundred thousand pounds for that purpose. 
Mr Joseph Pels also made an offer. Provided the 
Government assisted with a sum of three hundred 
thousand pounds, he would make one of twenty to 
guarantee the settling of one tliousand five hundred 
families in this country, Mr Herring in 1905 gave 
the Salvation Army control of one hundred thousand 
pounds in trust for hoxne colonisation. Lady Strath- 
: cona contributed ten thousand guineas to the Queen’s 
fund for the unemployed, nine thousand guineas of 
which was to be used in enabling deserving work- 
: people and their families to emigrate to Canada, 

In reading the report of the Local Government 
Board on the sanitary condition of the, Lews, one 
realises to what depths our crofters and squatters 


may sometimes sink when left to themselves. Tt 
recalls the saying of Lord Cockbuni that where God 
had planted a garden, man had planted a hog-sty. 
In the townships of Back and Tong, in the parish 
of Stornoway, houses exist with walls of two rows 
of loose stones with earth between, and five or six 
feet thick. The roof is a wooden framework, on 
•which turf is laid and covered with straw thatching, 
which allows of about two feet between the thatch 
and outside walls for moisture to trickle in. The 
inside walls of the living and sleeping rooms are in 
most cases covered with a thin layer of clay, which 
is whitewashed. The houses are entered through a 
door leading into the byre, and from it you either 
enter the living-room directly or tlirongh a door in 
the wooden partition. The floor of the house is the 
surface-soil covered with a thin layer of clay. Prom 
the living-room, in the centre of the clay floor, the 
smoke curls up from a peat- fire and finds its way 
through a hole in the roof. Sitting round the floor 
in their stockings are old women and young bare- 
footed children ; sheep, lambs, and other animals are 
sometimes there also. In the byre, separated only 
by a wooden partition from the living-room, the 
cows may be standing up to their knees in manure, 
with a percolation of fluid into the sleeping-room. 

It is good to know that strong efforts are being 
made by the people themselves and Ijy the sanitary" 
authorities to improve matters. Provost Anderson 
of Storno^vay, in noting what lias been done, said 
lately that nine hundred new houses had been built 
since the passing of the Crofters Act. Many of 
these houses had been built •with the help of 
servant-girls and young men who had left the 
island to seek their livelihood in the south. The 
Congested Districts Board is also doing its best 
towards improyement, Mr Maciver and the Duke 
of Sutherland did all they could to ameliorate the 
condition of the crofters. When the Suthexfland 
family acquired the Reay estates in 1829 a road was 
made, sixty-one miles in length, at a cost of fort y 
thousand pounds, which proved of immense benefit 
to the crofters. On the deer-forest there was an 
annual outlay of four thousand five hundred pounds. 

The importance of the factor or estate-agent is 
great when large land reclamation schemes are 
afoot. The first Duke of Sutherland would have 
been well advised if he had taken the advice of his 
factors as to land reclamation near Lairg. Tlie 
Duke, acting as his own commissioner, spent over 
one hundred thousand pounds on the Slhness land- 
reclamations, much of the deep mosses costing over 
forty pound.? an acre. His efforts ended in failure, 
and much of the land has reverted to its original 
worthlessness. Maciver’s advice to take in fifty 
or sixty acres at a time by way of experiment was 
thrown away. 

Evander Maciver was born at Stornoway, 9th 
September 1811. His mother, Catherine Bobertsoii, 
was a daughter of the Collector of Customs, Storno- 
way ; his father was a general merchant, who sent 
lus son to Edinburgh in order that he might receive 
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a good education. He attended Edliiburgli Academy 
and University, and gained, besides other accom- 
plishments, a knowledge of Latin and Greek, while 
town life smartened up the country-bred boy, Scott 
once visited the Academy, and young Maciver I'ead 
a part of his lesson in the novelist’s hearing. He 
remembered the heavy, dull -looking, red -faced, 
gray-haired gentleman, who kept his head and face 
down without the smallest appearance of aniinatioii. 
After an apprenticeship at farming, young Maciver 
helped his father in business, and from 1834 to 1845 
acted as factor to Mr Davidson of Tuiloch, a 'well- 
known Highland gentleman. At the same time he 
acted as bank-agent in Dingwall, and greatly increased 
the business, before his appointment as factor to the 
Duke of Sutherland at Scourie in 1845, at a salary 
of four hundred pounds a year, with a free house 
and a small farm. He lived to the patriarchal age 
of ninety-two, and having retired in 1895, at the age 
of eighty- five, from his factorsliip to the Duke of 
Sutherland, became occupant of Scourie House and 
offices, with an annuity of three hundred pounds a 
year, retaining also his post as agent for the deer- 
forests of the Duke of Westminster. He wa.s an 
elder in the Church of Scotland, and factor in sne- 
eessioii for three Dukes of Sutherland, in Assynt, 
Dimness, and Eddrachillis. 

Casting liis eye backward over a long life, Maciver 
notices how greatly the -working -classes hai’e im- 
proved their position, with higher wages and cheaper 
food, including tea and sugar. He had paid a 
shilling a pound for sugar which can now be got 
for twopence halfpenny, and five shillings and six 
shillings |)er pound for tea ivhich can now be 
had for one shilling and sixpence or two .shillings. 
Clothing and shoes, he think.s, are dearer than they 
were fifty years ago ; but the condition of the work- 
ing-classes has been greatly ameliorated. One indica- 
tion is that they get butcher meat, then a luxury 
only indulged in upon great occasions. Tlie income 
. of proprietors from arable land is one-half what it 
was half a century ago. Some of the sheep- farms on 
Highland estates have fallen 50 per cent., chiefly 
owing to the decline in value of home-grown wool. 
The imports from Australia, Hew Zealand, and the 
Cape are partly responsible for this. The large 
imports of stock have also kept down tlie price of 
cattle and sheep. More than once in his narrative 
Maciver states that were it not for the rents paid 
for shootings and fishings on Highland estates, 
especially those upon which crofters are numerous, 
they would produce little or nothing for the land- 
lord. The burden of rate.s and assessment for the 
poor, lunacy, and police, in addition to expense of 
management, swallows up a large portion of the 
rents, ' leaving little over. The Australian sheep- 
farmers, apart from droughts, can make money; 
but it would ajipear that some people make money 
in this country also, for Maciver mentions a certain 
William Gunn who came to Sutherland in 1832 
with five hundx'ed pounds, and died worth twenty- 
, five thousand. 


Mr Maciver lived to see the times change as 
chronicled by the poet : 

Thus, -where the shrouded hills for ages past 
Had known no voices save the storms and streams, 

Scandal and gossip now profane the blast, 

And didly pjosfcs disturb the poet’s dreams. 

Where the lone eagle swepit the vacant air, 

Fashion’vS gay creatures now distract the sight; 

Wild birds of parmlise flit here and there, 

And owls of politics infest the night. 

^Parriteh^ scarce lingers on the breakfast scene, 

‘Toddy’ .still dribbles, but the claret flows, 

And the rich incense of the French cuisine 
Smothers the haggis and the hardy brose. 

Mr ]\Lacivor, although he did not admire Mr 
Gladstone as a politician, liked him as a man. He 
met the great statesman between 1850 and 1860, once 
at Dunrobin and next at Loch Inver, and travelled in 
his compiany from Loch Inver to Scourie, and thence 
to Lochniore Lodge. T]ie factor found Mr Gladstone 
simple in his manner.^, pleasing and agreeable in 
society, with an insatiable curiosity regarding High- 
land subjects, especially as to the superstitions 
of the common people. Mr Maciver was able to 
introduce Mr Gladstone to certain people who be- 
lieved that there were persons who had the pmver 
of injuring the milk of cows Ijelongiiig to any one 
they disliked. On one occasion the cows of hir 
Macdonald of Loch Inver ceased to give milk for a 
day or two. A sailor on board one of his vessels 
was credited with the poiver of restoring it. He 
was .sent for, and said he would re(][nire an hour or 
two in the milk-hoii.se for tliat purpose. After he 
came out and returned to his ship, it was found that 
he had drunk the cream off every dish in the dairy. 
The cows are said to liave recovered in a day or tivo, 
Mr Gladstone at dinner asked Mr Maciver if he 
had ever seen an eagle at Scourie, He replied, only 
too often, and that they were destructive to lambs, 
pouncing upion them, and carrying them off to their 
nests to feed their young ones. Mr Maciver’s wife’s 
mother was a relative of Mr John Gladstone ; his own 
wife was related to Flora Macdonald, and possessed 
some relics of Prince Charles Edward. He liked Sir 
John Fowlei’, the engineer of the Forth Bridge, Mr 
, Dklaciver ivas the intermediary in connection with 
I the purchase of a Highland estate, upon, which 
Sir John built a mansion at a cost of thirty thou- 
sand pounds. He spent some time ivith Sir John 
Millais at Fowler’s mansion of Braemore, and took 
the artist to the island of Handa, where the diffs 
are very high and perpendicular, and where sea- 
birds nestle in thousands. They saiv a man at the 
top of the cliffs, in seaman’s dress, with a rope lu -his 
hand, catching birds wdth a rod and line in which 
there was a loop which was p>assed over the head of / 
the bird. The rod was pulled up, and the birds iVm ' 
killed and put in a bag, and afterwards they were 
salted in barrels for winter use, lifiilais regretted lie 
could not stay to paint the wild scenery here, , ' j 

Mr Maciver’s advice to discouraged enn'grants m 
worthy of Smiles or Andrew Xtemgie r/Al most all 
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our troxibles and misfortunes arise from tlie want of 
good, honest, stead}^ qualities, either in ourselves or 
others. My advice to you is not to come back to 
this country, but to stay xvhere you are.’ He helped 
many deserving young people who showed ability 
and perseverance. One who knew him records : 

‘ He had to do the best for the Duke, but he had 
also to do the best for the Duke/s people. His was 
no mere I)olicy of getting the highest possible rental 
from the land ; he had to see that no rent was higher 
than the tenant could afford to pay. He had to 
suggest and carry out improvements in churches, 
schools, roads ; the administration of justices’ justice 
and public health, were indeed among the minor of 
his cares. The improvement of flocks and herds ; the 
provision of fresh seed-potatoes, oats, and barley ; the 
introduction of new agricultural machinery, manure, 
and appliances—tlicse were his care and duty all his 
life/ That he did all this so well for half a century 
enrolls him high in the ranks of estate-agents. 

The estate-agent, proprietor, farmer, philanthro- 
pist, ai-e all at work in tlieir own way, and the 
strong light of public opinion is shed on the prob- 
lem of the condition of the people. There has been 
published The Princi]>Us of Landed Estate M.anacjB- 
men% by H, H. Smith (x4.rnold). The Mej^ort of 
the Bcottish Conmiission on AfjrimUiire m Denmark 
(Blackwood) is of value to farmers and factors. Of 
general interest is How to Build or Buy a Country 
Cottage (Heinemann). Then there are Modern Hous- 
ing in Town and Country^ hy James Comes, and The 
Booh of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition^ held at Letch- 


worth, which contains plans for cottages from one 
hundred and fifty pounds upwards. Thousands of 
visitors went to see the Garden City at Letchworth ; 
almost every landowner in the House of Commons 
paid the place a visit. Lord Garriiigton has given 
his experience in cottage-building. He has ju'ovided 
cottages in Buckinghamshire and Lincolnshire for 
forty-three families at a cost of six thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds, or one hundred 
and flfty-six pounds fourteen shillings each. The cot- 
tages are of brick, and each contains a kitchen, sit- 
ting-room, three bedrooms, wash-liouse, and i^antry. 
The foolish restrictions of many rural boards 
do not seem to have pressed heavily with him. 
But there is nothing wonderful about the q>rice 
mentioned above. The Congested Districts Board 
of Scotland has built well-planned and comfort- 
able cottages in the island of Lewis at a much 
lower flgure than those at Letchworth. The Duke 
of Bedford, in his story of A Groat Agricultural 
Esto (Murray), in %vhich he relates the origin of 
Woburn and Thorney, and reviews its history for 
eiglity years, concludes that while the circumstances 
of the labourers had improved, taxation, both local 
and im 2 }eria], had increased ; that rent had dis- 
a|) 2 :>eared not only from Thorney but from his 
Bedfordsliire and Buckingliamshire estates ; and 
that the possession of these properties now entailed 
upon the owner a heavy annual loss. Men sucli 
as Evaiider Maciver, who know where the shoe 
pinches, are invaluable in making the most and 
best of sitcli conditions. 


A STORMY MORNIFG. 


CHAl^TER XSS. 



HE season was drawing to a close. 
It would not be true to say that 


Betty had not rather enjoyed it on 
the whole. With youth and health 
careering* tliroiigh her veins, beauti- 
: f ti I and much ad mired, she certainly 

was able to throw herself into the distractions of 
the hour; but there was an intolerable ache and 
bitter sense of injury ever present with her when 
she had time to think. 

She had loved Hariestone very deeply, and was 
not a girl to love lightly or able to un-love easily. 
The very thought of marriage with any one else 
was repugnant to her, and she refused more than 
"one good offer in the course of the season. 

She enjoyed, her rides in the Park with her uncle, 
.Lord Forsyth, as mxich as anything. 

They were pacing up the side of tlie Eow one 
evening when a couple flashed past them. The 
^ Eow *vvas thinning, and a canter might be indulged 
in with safety. , 

« Why, that is Jack ! ^ said Lord Forsyth. * Who 
is the lovely lady V 
. * Mrs Foggo,^ said Betty uneasily. 


‘ She is a great 


friend of Jack’s. It is curious, for Jack does not 
usually trouble himself much about ladies. Sljoot- 
iiig is all lie really cares for, and he hates London 
and going out. Mother has the greatest difficulty 
in getting him to go to a ball occasionally.’ 

* Humph 1’ said his lordship. know Foggo a 
little. Rather a good chap. Rolling in money. 
He gave me seven hundred poii n d s for a h orse 
called Jackdaw once, after seeing him jump the 
Laiigton brook with one of the whii^s. I think 
Master Jack had better beware of Mrs Foggo, 
though. Bather St, hello dame sans merci style of 
lady, don’t you know. So I am told ; but I must 
not talk like this to you, child.’ 

Betty smiled. ^Oae sees and learns a good many 
new things during a London season, Uncle Daddy, 
I find.’ 

* I suppose so, worse luck ! ’ he muttered. ^ But 
I must go home, dear. l am dining early and going 
to a play for once.’ And they turned out of the Park 
and went their respective ways. 

As Betty had said, up to now young Fitzhugh 
had cared but little for ladies’ society. Grouse 
and black-game, even the plump ipartridge and fat 


A STOEMY MOENING. 


plieasant, far outweighed its charms iu his yoiiug 
eyes. He hated wliat he called ^rotting about 
London’ and going out; but now a change had 
come over him. Mrs Foggo had come across him 
at a ball, to which he had been taken, much against 
liis will, by his mother, and had cast an approving 
glance on the tall young figure and close-cropped 
curly head, and had bidden her slave for the time 
being bring him up to her to be introduced. 

A^oii won’t get much out of him,’ said the slave 
sullenly. ‘ He hates ladies, and only cares for grouse 
and dogs.’ 

' Does he ? ’ she said, smiling. ‘ How nice I Go 
and fetch him.’ 

Her bidding was done, and Jack spent the rest 
of tlie evening at her side. They danced together, 
supped together, sat out together, and she drove 
him home in her brougham. 

Now Jack was to be seen in every ballroom and 
haunt where she was likely to be found, slipping 
into the place of the discarded slave, who gnashed 
his teeth with fury, and took up with a ‘Gaiety 
girl,’ a strange hut coarse likeness of Mrs Foggo, 
on whom he lavished diamonds to such an extent 
as entirely deprived his parents and pretty young 
sisters of their customary house for the London 
season for years to come, when the bloom was con- 
siderably olf the rye with all of them. 

Mrs Foggo kept her adorers well in hand. George 
Foggo had no fears on the head that she would 
allow them to overstep the line she drew. His 
passion for her beautiful face had burnt itself out 
long ago, and he took a kind of grim pdeasure in 
watching her games, as he called them. He had 
latliomed her cold, cruel nature to its depths, and 
knew her power of inflicting suffering but too well ; 
but she was absolutely passionless. He had been 
madly ill love with her, tlunkiiig, with the fatuous- 
ness of men, that siicli love as his must meet with 
a response in time ; she was so young, her home 
S had been so unhappy, and he had taken her out 

of it. He was pathetically patient. She had only 
to bi^eathe a wish and it w^as gratified. He was at 
her feet. 

At length he awoke from his dream. He saw her 
torture a little pet animal he had given her, and a 
huge disgust and revulsion arose in him, and he 
.saw her as she was. He shook his great shoulders, 
breathed a heavj^ sigh of freedom, and went his own 
\vay. He stood by her side in the eyes of the 
%vurld ; but henceforth he led his own life apart. 

He saw how it was with Jack, and was a little 
sorry for the bright boy, and would have saved him 
; from his fate, ‘ He is too good for that,’ he said to 

^ himself. ‘But what’s one to do?’ he said, with a 

French shrug, as he lit a big cigar. 

Jack was growing haggard. The fever was in his 
. blood, and raged, The strain was telling on him, 

. ' and Betty’s pillow was often w^et with tears when 

' ’ -• - she saw how ill and wmrried he looked. Mrs Foggo 

, played with him as a cat plays with a mouse, and 

the boy’s whole nature seemed changed, and he only 


lived in her presence. All else was as nothing to 
him. If 

‘ Thank Heaven the season is nearly over 1 ’ thought , j 

Betty. ‘He will surely come to Dunscaith for the ,! 

grouse.’' ' 

The boy, tossing and groaning on his feverish I 

bed at night, vowed over and over agaiii that he i 

would keep away from the woman who was 1 

poisoning his life. ; 

‘Sometimes I hate her,’ he thought, ‘and then j' 

she seems to understand, and looks at me with her ' ‘ 

great liquid eyes, and asks what is tlie matter, 
laying her soft hand on mine, and I feel as if I : 

could sell my soul to crush her to death; in my ,■ 

arms. And Foggo is so jolly to . me always ; he is M 

such a good chap. What on earth shall I do ? For . ' i ! 

she says she is dying to come to Dunscaith. What ■ | 

on earth — what on earth shalM do? ’ and again he ’ 

turned his hot pillow. g 


CHAPTER XXXI. 



T was very hot. The wood pavement 
threw off acrid fumes which floated in 
at the window of her drawing-room, 
^ where Lady Fitzh ugh sat, array ed in a 
comfortable and flowing foulard gown, waving a 
huge green fan to and fro. 

An odious neighbour had lately painted his 
house, and the oily smell also fioated in on the 
summer breeze, which caused the sun-blinds to flap 
and the smuts and dirty bits of paper in tlie street 
to dance, but failed to cool the airv 

Jolinnie lay flat on his back on tlie carpet, on a 
spot of sunshine that Iiad stolen in, liis four paws in 
the air, his liead on one side, hi.s pink tongue lolling 
out. The door opened, and Betty came in ; but he 
was too exhausted to do more i liau wag his tail in 
a feeble manner. 

‘My dear, how can you look so cool?’ said Lady 
Fitzhugh. Betty was garbed in a white cotton 
frock, a big white hat on her head, a bunch of deep- 
red roses in her hand. ‘ Do look at Johnnie ! Did 
you ever see such an impossible attitude?’ 

‘I brought you these, mother; they are such a 
fine colour, and like those on the bush in the corner 
of the garden at Dunscaith. They iiiude me long 
for Dunscaith.’ 

‘ Yes. I, too, am beginning to long for Dunscaith. 
Of course we must wait for the garden party at the 
Palace, and I think we might go home the day after. 
We have done the season handsomely, and no one 
can say we have hidden ourselves under buiphels.’ 
Lady Fitzhugh’s metaphors were sometimes rather 
peculiar. ‘ Don’t say anything to Joice, or she wdll 
begin packing at once, and whatever I want will be 
“ at the bottom of the large dress-basket^ m’lady. 
Does your ladyship wish me to unpack the dress- 
basket ? ” It make.s me hot to think of her.* . 

‘ Poor old Joice 1 ’ said Betty. ‘ I think a move , 
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takes years off her life. Odd, for she must have 
made many in the course of her careei*. I will 
just go and put these in water in your room, 
mother.’ 

It was the day of the Queen’s garden party — a 
lovely day, still and clear for London, a pleasant 
air tempering the rays of the brilliant sun. It was, 
alas and alas I tlie lust time on which many of lier 
devoted subjects would gaze on tlm beloved and 
revered features of the Queen i the last time on 
which the excpiisite silvery tones of the most 
beautiful voice in the world would be heard by 
the favoured ones to whom she spoke during her 
progresses through the crowd in the gardens, in 
lier carriage with its gray horses and the scarlet- 
coated outriders : gentle, gracious, words to the 
mother wdfcli sons at the front in South Africa 


fighting her battles ; to the wife whose husband had 
returned safe, if maimed for life ; to the old whose 
life-histories she knew ; to some of the young. 

We shall never see her like again. She is now 
one of the saints of God, taking the rest, she has 
indeed earned after the long life so full of immense, 
and probably at times almost intolerable, respon- 
sibility, care, and private sorrow. 

Tlie great heart so easily moved by the sorrows of 
others is still. 

This sad earth has surely been made better by 
her life and example; but the loss to the Empire 
over which she ruled so long with such inspired 
wisdom and goodness must always be irrepai’- 
able, and is not yet realised in its far-reaching 
magnitude. 

[To be continued.) 


WHY KAILAVATS HO NOT PAY BETTER. 

By One IN THE Secret. 



^^5^1 HE total paid-up capital of British 
railways at the end of 1904 was 
approximately £ 1 ,268, 500,000, and 
the average dividend paid thereon 
^vas only 3*42 per cent. The reader 
may, therefore, pertinently inquire, 
do not British raihvays pay better?’ The 
question looks so simple that one probably expects 
an immediate and concise answer. An aj^proxi- 
matel}'’ correct answer would be, ‘Because of the 
competition between the railways themselves ; ’ but 
an explanation of the answer shows that the reasons 
are luucli more complex and obscure than tlm words 
at first blush denote. We shall also show later that 
mismanagement and extravagance are other factors 
that contribute to the low dividends paid by British 
railwaj^s. 

In the first place, we would point out that our 
railways do not pay quite so badly as the figures 
already quoted would lead the reader to assume. 
There is included in the total capital the not incon- 
siderable sum of ^193,500,000, representing over 
15 per cent, of the paid-up capital, vulgarly known 
as ‘ water,’ but euphoniously described in the official 
returns as ‘ xrominal additions on the consolidation, 
conversion, and division of stocks.’ Excluding this 
sum, the average rate of dividend is 4*03 per cent., 
which by no. means can be considered a fair return 
upon the. capital invested. 

, The first item of loss caused by the acute com- 
petition between the railways results from the 
construction of competing lines, or the building of 
railways throiigb districts the traffic from which it 
is known, from the first can never produce a profit. 
Railway directors and ex|)erts describe such lines as 
^strategic raiiwaj’^s,’ and defend their construction 
by asserting that if they (the A Railway) do not 
occupy the district, the competing company (tlie B 
Eahway) do so. The inferred logic of this 


method of reasoning is that it pays the A Railway 
to build a line and work it at a lots to prevent the 
B Railway from doing so ! The ordinary business- 
man -would soon be ru the bankruptcy court if lie 
conducted his affairs on this philanthropic basis. 

With regard to lines that actually compete, tlie 
method of procedure is somewhat as follows : Tlie 
0 Railway has a lucrative traffic from E to X ; so 
in course of years the D Railway, by devious 
means, manages to get a route between the same 
places. The same voliinie of traffic must now be 
divided between the two railways ; but though the 
traffic was sufficient to siqq^ort the original line, a 
half of the revenue falls far short of paying it 
an adeipxate dividend, whilst the new line, which 
has doubtless cost 50 cent, more to construct, 
fares far worse. The figures would probably wmrk 
out like this: Original dividend. earned by the C 
Raihvay, with the whole of the traific, 5 per cent.. 
The additional facilities and services provided in 
consequence of the competition have probably re- 
duced the profit to 4 per cent., of which C’s portion 
is half — 2 per cent. As the new line cost more to 
construct, its share of the profit would not pay 
more than IJ- per cent. ; but it must of necessity 
work the traffic at a greater percentage of the gross- 
receipts than the original line, hence the actual 
working may result in a loss or a profit up to i x^er 
cent, or so on the capital outlay. 

Readers may xjrobably wonder why railways are 
so willing to undertake the construction of tlieso 
competing and ‘strategic’ lines. Each company 
has a large staff of officers, such as solicitors, sur- 
veyors, valuers, and engineers, who must be kept 
employed, or otherwise the railways would disj^ense 
with their services ; then outside assistance in all 
the professions mentioned above has to be invoked 
in connection with the projection and construction 
of the new lines, and most men are willing to dO' 
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tlieir friends a ^good turn’ when some one else bears 
the cost. ‘Good turns’ (at tlie shareholders’ ex- 
pense) amongst railway officers are all too common. 
Tlie Z Railway promotes a Bill, and calls as wit- 
nesses on its behalf the general manager of the Y 
Company, the goods manager of the X Company, 
the traffic siiperintendeut of the W Company, and 
tlie engineer of the Y Company. The ID Railway, 
which opposes the Bill, calls a similar set of wit- 
nesses from the E, F, G, and H Railways. All 
these officers are paid extravagant fees, and are 
away from their real work for many weeks during 
each parliamentary session ; and, strange as it may 
seem, the railways manage to be worked as efficiently 
by the subordinate officials as if all the highly paid 
officers were each directing their respective depart- 
ments. 

The whole system of promoting Bills and oppos- 
ing rival parliamentary schemes is extravagant and 
wasteful. Not only are all the chief officers away 
from their real duties during the time Parliament 
is sitting ; but, in addition, during the autumn the 
legal, engineering, and surveying staff* are fully 
employed in preparing the campaign for the next 
session. The several thousand pounds that figure 
in the half-yearly accounts as ‘ Parliamentary Ex- 
penses’ do not take into account the great length of 
time that all the chief officers, with huge salaries 
and a whole host of attendants, devote to the 
parliamentary fight. There are also the railway 
contractors, and builders of loconiotives and rolling- 
stock, who are naturally alwaj^s anxious for new 
lines to be built ; these gentlemen, as may be 
expected, make it their business to be on the best 
of terms with the railway magnates. Indeed, when 
the companies cannot he persuaded to embark on 
extensions, the contractors i^romote new lines on 
their own initiative. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that of the total capital, some £86,000,000 receive 
210 dividend, whilst about £28,000,000 receive 1 per 
cent, or less, and only £869,173 received during 
1904 between 9 and 10 per cent., a rate of interest 
which railways as commercial undertakings might 
reasonably be expected to return to their stock- 
holders. 

The direct competition between the railways is 
acute and mostly unnecessary, although the public 
get some advantage from it, but nothing commen- 
surate with the energy expended by the railways. 
Four railways (London and North-Western, Mid- 
land, Great Northern, and Great Central) compete 
for the London-Manehester traffic, and each runs a 
full service of trains daily at about the same hours. 
This is ruinous competition ; half the trains run by 
one of the lines— the London and North-Western 
Railway, for instance — could convey the wdiole 
of the traffic. Leicester, Nottingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Birmingham, Exeter, 
Plymouth, and other towns are served on some- 
wliat the same, but cpite unnecessarily liberal, 

The services between London and Scotland are 


another example of this form of w^astefnl 
tion and now the Midland has introduced acute 
competition into the English-Irish services by in- 
augurating the Hej^sham-Belfast service at a capital 
outlay of some millions, the amount of wdiich is 
hidden from the shareholders unless they take the 
half-yearly reports for the many years during which 
the Heysliam Harbour was under construction, and 
add together the sums therein nientioned as expended 
on the work each half-year. Usually such figures 
are showm in the half-yearly reports ; but the Mid- 
land only stetes the sum expended during the past 
half-year, and does 2 iot show the amount previously 
expended, thus withholding from the shareholders 
useful infonnation. The Midland Railway, for years 
before it projected the Heysliam route, had a third- 
share in the Barrow- Belfast steamers, and upon the 
opening of the neiv route it purchased another 
share ; whilst recently it has acquired from the 
Furness Railway the remainder of the interest in 
the Barrow steamers, so that at the present time 
the Midland Railway is rimniiig two services, of its 
own to and from Belfast that compete ■with each 
other ! No one suggests that the former service was 
not adequate for the traffic, and certainly nobody 
alleges that the new route has induced more pas- 
sengers to travel to or from Ireland, or resulted 
ill additional goods being forwarded, beyond the 
iioimal increase in the traffic. ■ 

Readers are beginning to learn why railways do 
not pay better* 

Another form of competition that is conducted at 
a ruinous expense is the recently developed through 
service between the north and Midlands and die 
south of England. A few years ago the Great Cen- 
tral Railway introduced the service, and apparently 
they were successful enough to encourage otlicr rail- 
way's to follow suit ; at any rate, the services ivere 
a good advertiHemeiit. The London and North- 
Western Railway w'as soon running through trains 
to the London, Brighton, and South Coast line. Last 
simimer the Midland and Great Northern introduced 
through services to the London and South-Western, 
and South-Eastern and Chatham, Railways, and the 
Great Western Railway also increased its through 
service. We should not like to set out in cold print 
the loss these through services inflict upon the com- 
panies. Three or four passengers for the tliroiigli 
coaches are a good load ; but frequently they travel 
with but one, whilst sometimes no jiassengers are 
carried by the Great Northern and Midland throiigh- ^ 
coaches. The average actual cost of running trains . . 
is 39’83d. per train- mile, so that forty third-class 
passengers would be required for each of the through 
trains to pay working expenses. ' The loss to the 
I'ailways from these services must amount to a large : 
sum in the twelve months. - ; ■ 

Competition between railways has given to travel- 
lers the numerous advantages they now enjoy V- but, - 
as passengers pay no more for these bene'ffts, obvi- 
ously their cost comes out of the profits that belong , 
to the shareholders, ■ When it is home xa mind that 
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for a peiiJiy a milej or less, one can travel in a 
dining-car, reclining in an arm-chair stuffed and 
padded, the coach being steam-heated and electrically 
lighted, and having lavatory accommodation — maga- 
zines with which to while away the time are even 
provided in some instances — it is evident we are 
getting good value for our money. 

The speed of the trains has greatly increased, and 
consequently more powerful engines, heavier rolling- 
stock, and stronger permanent way are necessary ; 
all these mean additional expense both in first cost 
and maintenance to the railways. Such advantages 
being available for the ‘ peiiny-a'-miler,’ it is not 
surprising that second-class and iirst-class travellers 
form a negligible quantity of the total 

When the parliamentary fare was fixed at a penny 
a mile, the percentage of working expenses to gross 
receipts was nearer 40 per cent, than 50 per cent. ; 
to-day the cost of working is 62 per cent, of the 
gross receipts. Parliamentary passengers were then 
carried at a speed of twelve miles an hour by one 
train per day; the railway obtaining the bulk of 
the passenger receipts from third-class j^assengers 
at about 1|4. a mile, second-class about 2d., and 
lirst-class nearly 3d. a mile by ordinary trains. 
Additional fares were charged by the express 
trains ; but we have pointed out that the railways 
have renounced all their rights in these directions, 
and so lessened the receipt per passenger, whilst 
tlie concessions granted have raised the cost of 
conveyance. 

The working expenses have increased in other 
directions ; but these cannot be charged against the 
companies, altlioiigh the additional expenses reduce 
the profit. The most flagrant increase is in rates 
and taxes. These ten years ago were just over 
£3,000,000 ; now they amount to £5,000,000, being 
an increase of nearly 60 per cent, in ten years, For 
the past five years the increase has been at the rate 
of about £250,000 a year. Again, the shorter hours 
now worked by the employes, the higher wages 
]mid, the elaborate precautions insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade, and the appreciation of all materials 
have materially assisted in increasing the cost of 
\yorking, which at the present time amounts to 
5s. 2d, out of every 8s. 4d. received by the railways. 

In most trades, when the cost of production 
increases, the price of the commodity is raised ; but 
competition between the railways prevents even a 
suggestion of raising the fares. Third-class passen- 
gers would doubtless vigorously protest if the fare 
was three-halfpence a mile ; but taking into account 
the increase in the cost of working the lines, three- 
halfpence a mile third-class bears about the same 
; proportion to the working expenses as a penny a 
mile did sixty years ago. 

, , Further sources of loss to, railways are the many 
? * side-shows’ run by the companies— such as colossal 
hotels costing fabulous sums to erect and work, 
fiifceamboat and omnibus services, dining-cars, docks, 
harbours, and various other devices for losing money 
that will occur to the reader. . . . 


The reasons we have already given for railways 
not paying better, although disastrous to the share- 
holders, are mostly of some benefit to the railway 
traveller ; but there are other reasons why railways 
do not pay better, and from these the public. gain 
no advantage. 

The general expenses of British railways are on a 
lavish scale. Commencing with gigantic offices aiui 
an army of officials and clerks, w^e find that money 
is expended in a reckless manner on every hand. 
Everything is of the best, no expense is spared, and 
every officer upw-ards from the hundred and one 
chiefs of the many sub-departments can practically 
spend money in ^expenses’ of some kind or another. 
Were these men conducting businesses of their own, 
it is safe to say that the expenses would not amount 
to half the sums now disbursed. 

It is difficult to point out the exact items, and 
they are not distinguishable in the published 
accounts; but one need spend but a day in any 
of the departmental offices of a railway to learn 
how money is wasted. Here are some of the items 
taken from the ‘ Abstracts’ relative to the expenses 
that accompany the half-yearly accounts : 

London AND Koeth- Western Kaicway. 


Half-year to June 1905, 

Maintenance of Way. — Salaries, office expenses, 

and general superintendence £38, 126 

Locomotive Power. — Salaries, office expenses, 

and general snperintendenoe 38 ,633 

Special expenditure ..... 11,043 

Traffic Salaries, wages, kc 1,136,597 

General Charges,. — Salaries of secretary, general 

manager, accountants, and clerks. 53,823 

Office expenses, suiidries... ................... ....... 3,777 

Travelling expenses : directors, managers, &c.* 1,212 

Sund ry expenses not classed 24, 824 


Total for six montks... £1, SIS, 537 


How is it possible for any shareholder to dis- 
cover how many hundred thousand pounds of the 
£1,313,537 might not have been saved had due 
economy been exercised ? Two items, however, are 
significant — namely, nearly £25,000 in the ‘ General 
Charges ’ entered as ‘ Sundry Expenses not classed,^ 
and over £11,000 in the ‘Locomotive Power,’ which 
is ambiguously described as ‘Special Expenditure.’ 
Seeing that the heading ‘Special Expenditure’ 
regularly appears each half-year, we fail to see 
why it should he so described. 

Although we have given figures from the London 
and North-Western Railway accounts, much the 
same course is adopted by the other companies. 
The Midland has an item of £7430 for ‘Miscel- 
laneous Expenses’ in Traffic Expenses ‘Abstract.’ 
On the Great Central the ‘Travelling Expenses’ 
amount to £1789. Miscellaneous, office, travelling, 
and incidental expenses cost the North-Eastern 
Railway £10,700 for the six months; the North 
British spends £11,000 for the same items, but in 


* They travel free by railway, so that the items are pro- 
bably hotel expenses. 
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respect of many items of expenditure this comjjany 
compares favourably with others, especially the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Kail way, which charges 
£14,634 for ^Miscellaneous Expenses,’ £7415 for 
* Office and Incidental Expenses,’ and ^6035 for 
advertising. 

It is obvious that a careful manager could save 
many thousands of pounds each half-j^ear. The 
reason they do not do so is probably that, in the 
case of successful companies, the saving would, make 
no appreciable dilfereiice to the dividend (£428,856 a 
year is I’eciuired to pay 1 per cent, on the ordinary 
capital of the London and North-Western Eail- 
way) ; whilst most of the unsuccessful companies 
are so far off the dividend-point that the saving of 
a few thousands a year is apparently not worth 
worrying about. 

Headers will say, ^But how about new brooms'?’ 
These do not ‘ sweep clean ’ for long in railway 
administration. If a junior be energetic in suggest- 
ing reforms he is snubbed ; his superior officers look 
upon his p)roposals as a species of censure upon 
themselves, and the reformer and economist is given 
distinctly to understand that sucli energy does not 
tend to j)ro motion. So the wise man who wants a 
better position tries to please his chief rather than 
to work for the beiiefft of the sliareholders. By the 
time one of these ‘ reformers ’ has reached an inde- 
pendent position in the administration the need for 
energy no longer exists ; he has reached his goal, 
and so as a chief-officer he reasons, jWh 3 ^ woriy 
about things? Personal!}’:, I gain nothing by so 
doing, so I may as well take life easily and let 
things go on ill the old groove.’ 

Eailways suffer from a superfluity of officers. A 
man obtains a leading position in the administra- 
tion, and when vacancies occur, his sons, nephews, 
and other relatives fill them. A chief retires, and 
a new one takes his place and introduces Ms rela- 
tives ; and so things go on from generation to 
generation. The ‘ vested interests’ at such centres 
as Euston, for example, would appal an outsider 
were he to examine the salaries-list and see how 
frequently the same favoured surnames occur. 

The directors who appoint the staff frequently 
have to provide places for their x^i'oteges, so that a 
good number of peox>le are ajipointed not because 
they possess aptitude for the position, hut because 
they hax>peii to have influence among the directors, 
whom, of course, the shareholders pay. A chief 
officer on a line running to the north was recently 
retired on full pay" so that his position might be 
given to a protege of an athletic friend of an 
athletic son of the chairman ! 

The London County Council has been running 
steamers (at the ratepayers’ expense) and losing 
about £1700 weekly over them during the present 
winter. As the London County Council is a public 
body, the discussions at the meetings are reported 
in the press, and the public learn something of its 
shortcomings; but the Board meetings of railways 
are private, so the public hear nothing of the money 


expended on non-paying services or lost through 
errors of policy and mistakes made by the chief 
officers. Every care is taken to keejD the know- 
ledge of the latter from the Board, and the execu- 
tive officers suj)port each other in their efforts to 
prevent their mistakes from being made public. 

Here are a few examples of how the shareholders’ 
mone}’- is thrown awa}^. About eight years ago the 
London and North-Western Bail way had some half 
a million of money sunk in gasworks for carriage- 
lighting. It was then decided to abandon gas and 
use electricit}^ The Great Northern Baiiway ob- 
tained powers to widen their line at Finsbury Park 
on the west side, and several properties were pur- 
chased. There w'ere two rather large properties 
about which terms could not be arranged; but 
instead of referring the case to arbitration, the 
coinx^any abandoned the idea of widening on that 
side of the line and incurred the expense of a fresh 
Act of Parliament to allow of the widening taking 
place on the east side. Here a triangular block of 
shop property bad to be acquired, including a 
post-office and bank. The x^roperty was purchased, 
the leaseholders were compensated, and the shop- 
keepers bought out, all at inflated prices, as might 
be exx>ected. Then when the bank and post-office 
had erected new x^remises elsewhere, and the other 
prox^ert}^ was unoccupied— the tradesmen had taken 
shops somewhere else — the company decided not to 
X>roceed with the widening at all 1 >Soine of the 
shops have been releti at nominal rents, and others 
are empty. Probably the income received from tlie 
properties does not x^Y i per cent, on the capital 
sunk in them. A x^olicy such as the above lielx>s 
one to understand why it; is railways do not x^^ty 
better. 

The electric locomotives of the Central London 
Railway (the Twox>eTiny Tube) are another exaiux>le 
of this class of waste. For some reason or aiiGtlier, 
only heavy engines were provided for working the 
line instead of motors affixed to some of the coaches. 
Soon after the line was opened there was an outcry 
consequent upon vibration set uir by these heavy 
locomotives ; their use was thereupon abaxidoned, 
and the more economical plan of having the motors 
attached to certain of the x'>9'Ssenger-coaches sub- 
stituted. The original locomotives are now dis- 
carded ; but they have cost the shareholders some 
£69,000, and interest has to be jiaid on this sum 
forever. 

In the same manner the electrification of the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railway’s 
has resulted in the steam locomotive and usual type 
of x>^tssenger-coaches being discarded. They; are. 
being disxMsed of at almost scrap-iron prices as 
opportunity offers ; but as they figure in the 
balance-sheets of the conixianies as having cost 
£1,014,728, the result is that, although the assets 
have disappeared, interest still has to be xmid on the 
sum they cost the shareholders. , , . - ‘ " 

A few years back the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railw'ay caused general surprise by locating , its 
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London district locomotiye-slieds at Slades Green, 
near Bartford, some sixteen miles from Charing 
Cross. W e 1x111 not stop to inq^uire (a) tlie reason 
that caused the directors to adopt this course, 
(b) who were the owners of the land that was ac- 
(Xuired for the purpose of erecting the dep6t at this 
part, (c) the price given for tlie land, (d) nor the cost 
of erecting the engine-sheds, repair-shops, and ac- 
cessories. The result is, however, that every engine 
located at Slades Green has to rim daily about 
thirty-two miles * light.^ Assuming that an average 
of one hundred engines perform the journey to 
London from Slades Green and back three hundred 
times a year, we have 32 x 100 x 300 = 960,000 miles 
of ‘light’ engine-running a j^ear. The Board of 
Trade returns show that the cost of locomotive 
power per train-mile on the South-Eastern and Chat- 
ham Railway for 1904 was ll’79d. There is nothing 
to indicate whether the cost of ‘light’ engine- 
mileage has been added to the locomotive expenses 
before dividing the expenditure by the number of 
train-miles run for the purpose of arriving at the 
average cost of locomotive-power per train-mile. If 
it has, however, there are other expenses incurred 
consequent upon the ‘light’ engine-running that 
liave not been so charged, such as the wear of the 
permanent way, signals, signalling apparatus, tele- 
graphs, &c. It is evident, therefore, that if the 
cost of the ‘ light ’ engine-mileage be not included 
in the figures upon which the Board of Trade 
calculations are based, the total expense (actual and 
consequential) is about 13d. per ‘light’ engine-mile; 
but if tlie cost be included in the published figures, 
lOd. per mile would probably cover the actual and 
consequential expense. Basing our calculations 
upon the lower estimate, we hud that consequent 
upon the London district running -sheds being 
located at Slades Green, instead of in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rotherhithe, four miles from Charing 
Cross, the company is year in and year out need- 
lessly spending £30,000 on this ‘light’ engine- 
rirmiing, 100 engines x 300 days x 24 miles (dif- 
ference being Blades Green and Charing Gross as 
against Rotherhithe and Charing Cross) x lOd., a 
sum sufficient to pay 3 ]3er cent, interest on a capital 
of one million pounds 1 

The locomotive department of nearly all railways 
is a particularly , wasteful one, and at the p>resent 
time the waste is especially noticeable. There i.s a 
mania for mammotffi locomotives, and most of the 
railways are constructing monster engines capable 
,o! hauling the heavy trains at the highG.st speeds ; 
but they have in normal times no trains that need 
such powerful locomotives ; consequently tliese giants 
' /constructed to haul four hundred tons at sixty miles 
an liour are put to work trains weighing one hun- 
dred or one hundred and fifty tons travelling forty 
to fifty miles an hour— work that can be performed 
quite as efficiently and much more economically by 
the smaller engines formerly in use. ...This is not 
the whole of the trouble. ' Each locomotive engineer 
ha^ his.'OWm ideas, and as soon as a new chief is 


appointed he commences to x>ut his pet theories 
into operation and to undo (at great expense) all 
that his jDi’edecessor did that does not correspond 
with the views of the new locomotive superin- 
teiident. This expensive change of policy is in full 
operation on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way at the present time. The late chief mechanical 
engineer was a firm believer in compound locomo- 
tives, and during recent years built many hundred 
engines on the comiDOund principle. His successor 
is a firm adherent to the ‘simple’ system, and is 
scrapping or converting the compounds as qixickl}' 
as j)ossible, at the same time building new simple 
engines of liis own design in place of the compounds 
— of course at the shareholders’ expense. 

The following extract from a lecture by an 
American railroad officer shows that the locomo- 
tive faddist is not unknown in the United States : 

‘ A certain railroad company bought about twenty 
locomotives of the consolidation class, having the 
main rod connected to the second pair of drivei’s. 
Another company in similar territory ordei'ed the 
same number built from the same specifications, 
except that the main pin was placed on the third 
pair of wheels. After some months of service each 
company decided to change this particular feature, 
the one having the long main rod shortened, and 
the other having the short rod lengthened, with the 
result that each one (by their figures) proved a gain 
of 10 to 12 per cent, in efficiency. Only a few years 
later two prominent trunk-lines in similar teriitory 
bought some heavy modern engines ; the drivers of 
one line were fifty-one inch centres, and the other 
forty -six inch. The first-mentioned line decided 
to increase the hauling capacity of their engines 
by reducing the she of the wheel, and jnirchased 
and ajiplied forty-six-inch wheel-centres. The other 
line about this time decided to make their engines 
more efficient by changing to a larger wheel ; so they 
bought the wheel-centres thrown aside by the first- 
mentioned company, and put them on their engines, 
scrapping theirs; and it was claimed by each com- 
pany that their engines were 10 to 15 per cent, 
more eflicient. The question may arise in the 
minds of some as to how many changes of the kind 
mentioned above would have to be made to produce 
an engine of just twice the capacity of the original 
machine. Others may say that it was the result of 
a “fad” in each case. Some may suggest poor 
design. I shall leave you to draw your own 
conclusions, and I will not intrude my views 
further than to suggest that neither of the changes, 
in my opinion, added much to the shareholders’ 
dividends or reduced the cost of maintenance of 
eqniinnent,’ 

Much the siime wasteful practice obtains in all 
departments of our railways, but it is more pro- 
nounced and especially noticeable in the locomotive 
department. 

There are other reasons why railw^ays do not pay 
better ; but we have probably said sufficient to 
enable readers to form an opinion as to certain 
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tilings that should he done, and— wliat is quite 
as important— things that should not be done, so 
that our railways may be able to pay a fair dividend 
upon the capital invested in them. 

One thing the shareholders should strenuously 
insist upon— namely, the restriction of capital ex- 
penditure as iniich as possible. Were the capital 
account closed altogether, numerous: items now 
charged to capital would have to be borne by 


revenue, and if such were the case the directors and 
officers would act in a more economical manner, as 
they would be certain that the shareholders would 
not agree to many items of expenditure if they were 
charged to revenue. Under present circumstances 
these outlays are charged to capital ; and as this is 
easily obtainable, the shareholders do not criticise 
the expenditure as they would if the money were 
diverted from dividends. 


^AUGUSTA S A Y SP 


CHAPTER III. 


^ sauntered into the club 
y dining-room about luncheon-time, 
^ the first man I espied was my 
nephew Tom MHab, He had his 
back turned to me, and was sitting 
at a small table with one other man. 
I ordered my modest chop and sherry, and sat 
down alone, and studied, comidacently enough, the 
back of Tom’s head, fair and curly and close- 
cropped, and well set on the lad’s broad shoulders. 
Ifiien I caught sight of the face of Tom’s guest, 
who sat opposite to Tom and so faced me. It was 
a dark, wvell-moulded face, wdth a powerful jaw, and 
there was a resolute look both about the square 
cliin, clean-shaved and ink-blue, and about the 
keen, deep-set eyes. He was a young man, perhaps 
half-a-dozen years Tom’s senior, wffiich ^voiild bring 
him out at half my own age. I wondered -who this 
friend of Tom’s might be, for his face gave evidence 
of character, and most of Tom’s friends have very 
little character — by ’which I mean nothing un- 
charitable. 

Presently my neplie^v turned, saw me, sprang up, 
and, until a w'ord to his guest, left him and strode 
over to me. I really do think the lad likes me. 
He is a good sort, Tom. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ he said. He generally addresses me as 
though I were a telephone. 

‘Glad to see you, Tom. Who is your clever- 
looking friend ivitli the square, cleft chin 
‘ Garrod. He ’s no end of a chap.’ 

‘ In what line — the ring 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, come, I say, Uncle Ben I He is the only son 
of old Garrod, you kiiow%’ 

‘No, I do not know, my dear Tom. Ought I to 

know ? Is it a case of Biirkey or 

^ Burh ? No ! Garrod is the big chemical and 
explosives man. Birmingham, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! The one that gave thirty thousand to 

found’ , 

‘ Yes, probably. He often does that.’ 

‘ Eeally ! And wffiat kind of things does the son 
do '? His face interests me.’ 

Tom' sat dowm astride a chair, by my side and 
spoke confidentially in a lowered voice. * He is a 
bit of a genius, Uncle Ben,’ he began, with boyish 
enthusiasm, ‘£ind as mad as a hatter 1. ' He is on the 


loose end now, poor chap ! Father given him a 
fortnight to tliink it over.’ 

‘All ! I -was just wondering what brought him 
the honour of your friendship.’ 

Tom looked blank. ‘ I ’ve advised him to give it 
up,’ he observed. 

‘He does not look acquiescent,’ I objected, 

‘ but he does look decidedly decisive. To think 
it over, did you say ? He won’t take long, with 
that head ! But I should fancy he prefers doing to 
tliinking.’ 

Tom nodded. ‘You’ve about hit it, Uncle Ben ! 
The things he does I ’ Tom chuckled. 

I thought it dignified to look a little vague and 
aloof.,, 

‘He takes after his father, but the father won’t 
see that.’ 

I shook my head gravely. ‘Often the w^ay,’ I 
said. ‘A.nd, in cases of that sort, it is generally the 
father wdio, forgetting his omi erring youth, is his 
son’s sternest judge.’ 

Tom seemed puzzled. 

‘ Science ; that ’s Percy Garrod’s line,’ he remarked. 

‘ Evidently inlierited.’ 

‘ Eh '? Oh ! quite so. Inherited traits are always 
interesting.’ 

‘ But it ain’t x^ractical with Percy — that is what 
riles old Garrod. He gives his father the worst 
sort of fits. You see, it ’s this way. Percy is ahvays 
going off on mad scientific ploys. 'Went to Ne^v 
Zealand to chiuii up 'with a lizard with three eyes 
that lives there, got lost with the lizard in the bush, 
and the old man was in a perfect frenzy. Tlieii 
he wanted to go to India and x>al with the plague 
bacillus, and old Garrod cut up awfully rough, and 
refused to hand over the needful. Do you know 
what Percy did Sent in a thesis, or 'whatever th% 
call it, and won the research scholarship that his 
father had founded, and off he went Ecai sporting 
of him, I call it ! ’ ' - - ' ' 

I glanced at where young Garrod sat smoking 
imperturbably. ‘ , 

‘ I could quite believe it of him, with that 
I observed. ‘ Aren’t you leaving him father. long 
:: AioiiCjYom 

Tom glanced carelessly over his shoulder at him. 
‘ Oh, he is all right/ he said ; ‘he’s thinking. ' He 
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has got only a fortnight to think it over. It ’s kind 
to leave him.’ 

* I see. Is it allowable to ask tvhat he is thinking 
over?’ 

* Well, he is mad now to go off and hunt for those 
foreign Johnnies who started last year to lind the 
North Pole, eand have never been heard of since. 
And old Gar rod is trying diplomacy this time ; 
offers to equip the whole expedition for Percy and 
endow him liberally for evermore if he will marry 
before he starts.’ 

‘ Is he engaged V 

‘ Percy ? Not lie 1 Percy is a confirmed woman- 
hater — it ’s one of his cranks. But the father thinks 
if he had a wife she would keep him at home. He 
lias allowed Percy a fortnight.’ 

‘In which to find the wife ?’ 

‘Well, I think the father has some one in view, 
though he leaves Percy a free hand. Percy is mad 
about it — wants to know how his governor can 
expect him to explain to a girl that he asks her on 
compulsion, and that he is off on a voyage, and that 
she will probably be a widow before ’ 

‘ J upiter ! ’ I sprang to my feet. 

‘Hullo, Uncle Ben 1 Twinge of gout ?’ 

‘Gout? You scapegrace ! what M ‘Nab ever had 
the gout ? Hist, Tom I Gan you keep a woman’s 
secret ? Because I cannot.’ 

‘Are you going to be married. Uncle Ben ?’ 

‘Certainly not, boy ! I have two of them 
already.’ 

‘ Great Scot, sir ! ’ 

‘ I refer to my niece and her friend.’ 

‘Gh! beg jiard on, uncle.’ 

‘Tom, do you ever study the agony column of 
your morning paper ? ’ 

‘ Never 1 ’ he replied with emphasis. ‘ It takes 
me all my time to read the cricket-matches.’ 

‘Then,’ I told him impressively, ‘you have per- 
haps overlooked an advertisement running some- 
what thus : “ Lady^ desirous of hecoruing a wealthy 
widatu, ivishes to hear of some one loith large for- 
tune about to start on Arctic, Antarctic, or othendse 
dangerous expeditio7i. Lady would undertalce to write 
hisnwmirJ^^ 

Tom’s jaw fell. He said something distinctly 
profane. Then his eye met mine, and a flash of 
intelligence passed into it. We both looked at 
the unconscious Garrod, and then again at one 
•another. 

, ‘ Do you know who she is ? ’ Tom asked eagerly. 

/ ‘ Perfectly. I left her at Ardstronach.’ 

Tom’s expression changed. 

‘ I say— it- is not my cousin, is it ?’ 

‘ Most certainly it is not. Winnie could not w’rite 
any one’s memoir to save her life.’ 

. , ‘I ’m glad of that I ’ said Tom. ‘ I merely mean 
because she is a M‘Nab on the mother’s side. Then 
>~who is the would-be widow ? ’ 

‘ Augusta says ’ 

‘Augusta?’ ’ . 

^Augusta Arkwright, Winnie’s friend/ 


‘ But she must be a perfect heastf the boy objected ; 
‘ and Percy is a bit of a hero 1 No, uncle, I ’m not 
in it, please,’ 

‘ She is a perfect beauty,^ I corrected him, ‘wliose 
only fault, in a husband’s eyes, 'would be her keen 
desire for widowhood.’ 

‘ Oil, he wouldn’t mind that, nor her looks either, 
so long as she would marry liiiii and fix the father, 
and let him be off to the North Pole in peace. 
Why, Uncle Ben, they were made for one another 1 ’ 
And, without another word, Tom hurried aAvay, 
and returned with his friend Percy Garrod in 
tow. 

I liked young Percy Garrod. When I asked him 
to come up next week with Tom to Ardstronach, 
and bring his gun with him, I had no ulterior 
motive — I swear it. ‘We shall be just by our- 
selves,’ I said. 

‘ That ’s good I ’ he replied heartily. ‘ A bachelor 
party V 

‘ Ah, well — I have my niece living with me, and 
she has a friend staying with her at present,’ I 
confessed, avoiding Tom’s boot under the table. 
I don’t think Tom has any idea how hard he 
kicks. 

‘ Oh, don’t mention it 1 It ’s of no consequence,’ 
young Garrod hastened to assure me. 

I I'eturiied to Ardstronach next day with some of 
that tone about me, Winnie, hearing my voice, 
came downstairs in a little swirl of white flounces 
and excitement. 

‘ Oh, you dear, darling old uncle ! ’ she gasped, 
clinging to me. ‘ I have missed you so ! And 
Augusta says it was all my fault 1 ’ 

‘Well, I dare say it was,’ I replied, glad at the 
turn affairs had taken. ‘ But if you had no faults 
I would not love you.’ 

She reached up and gave my necktie a little pull 
into place. ‘ Funny big bow 1 ’ she muttered. Then 
she stood on her tiptoes, which raised her flower- 
like face a few inches above the level of my head — 
I am not exceedingly tall for a man — and she 
rubbed her little pointed chin over the toja of my 
cranium. ‘Nice stubby hair!’ she murmured. 
‘ Glad to be home again ?’ she asked. 

‘ Very r I assured her. 

‘ Silly to go away,’ she nodded in rei^iy. 

As I followed her into the drawing-room I braced 
myself, and took a long, deej) inhalation. I felt as 
if I were about to strike a trusting animal. 

‘I saw Tom M‘Nab in town. He is coming to 
us next week,’ I informed her, quickly and in one 
breath. 

Instantly the danger-signal went up. She flushed 
and turned awaj", and pretended to look out of the 
window. 

‘ Augusta warned me ! ’ she breathed. 

I followed her to the window. ‘Winnie,’ I said 
gravely, ‘you must not think of yourself. I rely 
on your help. He is bringing a friend with 
him.’ 

Winnie’s eyes filled with wonder; but I could 
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see, from their change of expression, that the bait 
had caught. Some women rise to the hint of 
self-sacrifice as a trout rises to a fly, 

‘What is the matter with the f rieiid ? ’ she asked 
softly and pitifully, ready, I could see, to supply 
lint and bandages or moral tonic, just as the 
occasion required, 

I felt that my moment liad arrived. 

‘He is a wealthy young man about to start on 
an Arctic voyage, and his father wishes him to 
marry before he goes out, if the lady has no 
objection to becoming a widow.’ 

Winnie’s blue eyes became rounder and rounder 
as I spoke. Then she suddenly grew radiant, 

‘ Oh, you clever Uncle Ben ! ’ she cried. ‘ How 
did you manage it? Oh, I do wish I had asked 
you to match my Irish lace too ! What will 
Augusta say? — Augusta! Augusta!^ And she was 
gone. 

My triumph, however, was short-lived. We 
M‘Nabs are simple natures, and can be reckoned 
on. It was the stranger element that complicat(3d 
the situation. 

Winnie came down again in about an hour, and 
drew me mysteriously into the smoking-room. 

‘Uncle Ben, did you tell Cousin Tom’s friend 
about Augusta ? ’ 

‘ Hot a word.’ 

‘ Uncle Ben, did you tell Cousin Tom V 

‘I -—oh — I — possibly I may have let fall inciden- 
tally’— 

‘xHi ! Well, then, Augusta says he will have 
told the friend. Augusta says men have no notion 
of honour, and always repeat things. Uncle Ben, 
did you-— tell— -Cousin Tom— your — plan— -about — 
me V 

‘ On my honour, I— well— I really forget,’ 

‘ Ah, well, Augusta says we are shamed tlirough 
all our beings, and that if we have any sense of 
dignity left we must keep in our own rooms 
as long as my cousin and his friend remain at 
Ardstroiiacli.’ 


‘Please yourselves, my dear. For you it will 
mean meals on trays, no exercise, and a precious 
dull time of it. We sha’n’t mind— we shall he on 
the nroors all day, and shall play dummy whist all 
night. I doat on dummy whist.’ 

Winnie looked crestfallen. ‘Augusta says there 
is an alternative,’ she volunteered presently, in a 
disconcerted voice. 

I at once saw that the alternative was the thing 
Augusta meant to be accepted. ‘Well?’ I asked 
carelessly, selecting a cigar. 

‘That she should be me and I be her,’ said iny 
niece, with complete disregard for grammar. 

‘How?’ I asked with some interest, holding my 
match ready to light. 

‘ Why, her be me and me she, of course I ’ 

‘Yes, that is very simple. You mean’ I 

suggested encouragingly. 

The match went out, and I took another. 

‘ That they should not know— Tom think Augusta 
his cousin and me his cousin’s friend.’ 

I struck the second match. ‘ And the motive ? ’ 
I inquired, lighting iny cigar. 

She dropped her eyes. ‘ It would save our dig- 
nities,’ she said in tones in which I recognised a re- 
flection of Augusta. ‘And besides, uncle, we could 
inspect them from behind a screen of anonymity.’ 

A woman’s real reason always conies last, and 
is generally preceded by the two words ‘and 
besides.’ 

And so then and there I fell. I, a respectable 
old bachelor, very near sixty (on one side or the 
other), ill a moment yielded myself body and 
soul to their nefarious practices. There is a vein 
ill the M‘Hab nature, a Celtic vein, which lias 

occasionally But enough of that! I lay the 

blame at the sepukhre-door of no ancestor, I do 
not even cast aspersions on the lovely Augusta 
Aide right. I own that I looked into the beseecdi- 
ing eyes of my niece, and— ‘ Gad,’ I cried, ‘ it will 
be no end of a joke !’ ‘ 

{To he contimied.) 


O L D-A G- E P E N S IO N Sh 

By George M‘Crae, M.P. 


■ E have approached a stage in our 
national history when many questions 
aflecting the social condition of the 
great mass of the people call for im- 
mediate consideration. 

In these days of unemployment, 
and resultant distress one cannot help asking again 
and again the question : Is the condition in which 
millions of our fellows in onr large industrial 
centres find themselves an inevitable consequence 
of what is called progress ? Is it the terrible toll 
which a nation must pay for the evolution of civi- 
Usation? We cannot think so. That were indeed a 
creed so hopeless, so paralysing, as to shake the very 


foundations of lielief. Surely an economic system 
is discoverable which will at least ensure to the 
thrifty and industrious worker some better j)rospect 
for old age tlian that the shelter of his declining" 
years should be the poorhousc and a pauper’s grave 
its close, 

‘ Clearly a difficult point for Government that 
of dealing wdth these masses ; if indeed it he not 
rather the sole point and problem of Government, 
and all other points mere accident«al crotchets,: 
superficialities, and beatings of the wind’ So said 
Carlyle in his survey of the time preceding th0 
French Bevolution ; and so, lest a W'orse thing befall 
us, we cannot do better than consider in time this 
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great economic (question which vitally affects the 
life and happiness of many thousands of our fellow- 
citizens. 

If the question of old-age pensions is to be solved 
satisfactorily, it must be approached not as a vote- 
catcher, but as a serious economic problem demand- 
ing the attention of all thinking men and the best 
thought of our statesmen. 

Both political x>arties in the State take their stand 
on the same foundation. At the starting-point 
there is no dis|)ute ; all are agreed that tlie x)resent 
state of things is unsatisfactory. Royal commis- 
sions, committees select and departmental, have 
reported ; and one sad, conclusive fact stands out in 
all its dark and depressing reality : ‘ that of the two 
millions and more who reach the age of sixty-five, 
more than half are in w^ant through no fault of their 
own.’ 

Callous minds hug the belief that this state of 
matters is fully met by the Poor Law, regardless 
of the unspeakable torture to the man whose spirit 
of independence has been like his native air, in 
having to submit to what he bitterly considers the 
indignity of parochial relief. Our present Poor Law 
system is not equal to the necessities of the case. 

The. last Government had just resolved on another 
commission to consider our Poor Law administra- 
tion. But the public mind is liTesistibly attracted 
to some form of old-age pension as providing relief 
to honest poverty without the brand of pauperism. 

Lord Gosclien, in the Report on Local Taxation, 
when President of the Local Government Board in 
1670, recommended that franchise disqualification as 
a consequence of noii-x^ayment of ^DOor-rate should be 
abolished. This was embodied in the Bill of 1871, 
which did not pass into la'w; and its abolition, 
together with the proposed division of local rates 
between owner and occupier, recommended in the 
report by Goschen’s Select Committee on Local 
’ Taxation, have been pressed aside by parliamen- 
tary necessity and more or less urgent claims for 
legislation. 

Tarioiis attempts have been made by private 
members on both sides of the House of Commons 
to formulate schemes of old-age pensions, but it is 
evident that the question can only be solved by a 
■ Government measure. It is, therefore, important 
to ascertain the of our leading statesmen on 
the question* This is more difficult than at first 
sight appears, for they are careful not to commit 
themselves unless they see an early prosjDect of 
putting thought into action. One statesman, more 
hasty than his compeers, declared he had a plan 
^ so, simple that any one could understand it.’ That 
; is not the general view, and it must be borne in 
> mind that even statesmen cannot legislate too far 
in advance of public opinion. It is, therefore, to 
Xniblic opinion we must look to suj)ply the motive- 
power necessary to carry this reform. 

.The views of the workers have- been ascertained 
through their recognised associations* Trade- unions, 
^^operative societies, friendly • societies, have ex- 


pressed apxn’oval of an old-age pension scheme; 
while trade opinion has been crystallised by the pro- 
nouncement of the national committee of organised 
labour. The position of the middle classes has been 
one of sympathetic apxn'oval if a workable scheme 
not too costly in its operation could be devised. We 
may, therefore, take for granted that public senti- 
ment, as well as parliamentary opinion, is in favour 
of the principle of an old-age pension scheme. 
That is the first ste];) towards legislation. The next 
step is to ascertain ; Is the proposal feasible 1 

Before attempting to answer, let us first glance at 
what is being done on the continent of Europe. 
After all, it does seem passing strange that this 
country of all others, the centre of the world’s 
commerce, should lag behind in providing for the 
old age of the workers who are maintaining our 
great commercial .supremacy. 

In Denmark the law provides that the expenses 
oi provision for old age should be met by the 
commune or local authority, one-half of the amount 
expended being refunded by the State. No direct 
contribution is asked from the recipients, who must, 
however, be necessitous persons of good character. 
Receipt of relief does not impose any electoral 
disabilities, 

111 Gernitany there obtains a general system of 
comx')ulsory insurance against old age and invalidity* 
An old-age pension is xmyable on the recipient attaiii- 
iiig seventy years of age, It is composed of two xmrts : 
a contribution from the State of two x)ounds ten sliil- 
lings per annum ; the balance is made up of contii- 
butions from the employers and employed in equal 
shares. The amount of the pension dexiends on 
the wage-class, of -which there are five, which also 
determines the amount of the weekly contribution. 
The minimum invalidity-x^ension for first wage- 
class is three pounds, x'^R'^s Government contribution 
of two x^oimds ten shillings— total, five pounds ten 
shillings per annum ; ranging up to a minmiurn 
of seven pounds ten shillings for Class 5. These 
amounts are increased according to the number 
of weeks’ contribution to the fund. The old-age 
pension amounts to five pounds ten shillings per 
annum, including Government contribution of two 
X^ouiids ten shillings for Class 1, ranging up to 
eleven pounds ten shillings i)ev annum for Class 5. 
The rate of weekly contribution is twelve 2 ->fennigs 
(three-halfpence) for Class 1, increasing in x^roxx)r- 
tion to thirty-six x^fonnigs (foiirx^eiice halfpenny) 
for Glass 5, 

Not only do Belgium and Italy also give a 
lead to Great Britain ; our owm colonies are far in 
advance of the mother-country. In New Zealand 
persons reaching the age of sixty-five whose income 
does not exceed one pound per week receive a 
X^ension of eighteen pounds per annum, roughly 
seven shillings x}or week. The Act of Parliament 
which gives this power has a clause which is worth 
re]:>etition : ‘Whereas, it is equitable that deserving 
colonists, who during the prime of life have heix:>ed 
to bear the public burdens of the colony by the 
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pa 3 ^meiit of taxes, and to open up its resources by 
their labour and skill, should look to the colony 
for a pension in their old age.’ This strikes one 
as sound doctrine, the justice of which is as appli- 
cable to the old country as to the new, 

A not uninteresting sign of the times comes from 
France. A leading plank in M. BoiiviePs platform 
is old-age pensions. The Government of France at 
present subsidises the pension-funds of trade and 
friendly societies, hut no general scheme of old-age 
■pensions has yet been adopted. 

It may, therefore, be said that there are two 
possible systems for an old-age pension scheme 
for this country. If we wish to be guided by the 
experience of others, we find the one system work- 
ing in Denmark, where there is no contribution 
from the recipient, who must he a deserving person 
of good character ; the other system is in operation 
in Germany, where you have contribution from 
the recipients augmented by the employer and the 
State. Where contribution is made a stipulation, 
you have necessarily limited operation unless a 
compulsory scheme is enforced. 

When there is no contribution asked for, you 
are face to face -with the problem : Is the pension 
to be limited to persons of good character, who 
are pro^d to he necessitous, as in Denmark ? A 
decision must he made as between compulsory in- 
surance and voluntary contribution, or else between 
compulsory insurance and State aid. 

If a system of voluntary contribution is approved, 
what test are you going to apply ? Is it to he 
■^ability to contribute’? Mr Charles Booth tells us 
that in the city of London there are half a million 
of woi'kmen %vhose average earnings do not exceed 
ten or fifteen shillings per week. Can these con- 
tribute ? And yet these form a class for whom an 
old-age pension is perhaps the most necessary. 

Many objections can be urged against a universal 
pension-scheme. It must be admitted that it seems 
.an intolerable hardsliip that the wasteful and the 
thriftless should be a burden on the industrious 
taxpayer ; and yet many who have given much 
thought to the question realise that a universal 
scheme is the only satisfactory solution for this 
country. In that event, more repressive measures 
on the lines indicated by Sir Robert Anderson 
would require to be applied to the loafer class. 

In any scheme which can be suggested there are 
administrative difficulties to face. These are not in- 
superable. Local administration, with perhaps local 
contributions to ensure care and economy, may be 
necessary. Administrative difficulties can be over- 
come. The crux of the whole matter is the question 
of cost. Mr Chamberlain in June 1903, at the Con- 
stitutional Club, speaking of old-age pensions, said : 
* I believe that such a system •would he of iminense 
advantage to the people, I have earnestly desired 
to make it successful. Up to the present time I 
have failed, because it was inrpossible to see any 
source from which the money that would be re- 
quisite coixld fairly and justly come.’ 


Proposals have been made to minimise the burden 
on the State by subsidising the friendly societies 
or taking these existing organisations and making 
them a nucleus of a larger scheme. The attempt 
was made in France, and has only proved a stopgap ; 
and, as we have seen, legislation on the question 
is proposed. The provision of old-age pensions is 
essentially a matter for the State. It means a 
large additional burden to be borne. In these days 
of extravagant exx^enditure and the clamant ne(;es- 
sity for retrenchment, it seems hopeless to consider 
prox>o.sals for new expenditure. The departmental 
committee of 1900 rex>ortcd that the cost of an old- 
age pension scheme would, for the first j^ear, he ten 
and a half inillions; fifteen millions a year has 
been estimated as a reasonable amount. The Royal 
Commission of 1895 estimated that to provide for 
a pension of five shillings per week to persons of 
sixty-five years and over would cost twenty-four 
millions per annum. They calculated that two 
millions a year would be saved on the poor-rate, 
and that one million a year could be obtained from 
existing endowments devoted to the relief of the 
aged. This is a large sum. 

Do not let us, however, lose our sense of financial 
perspective. In 1001 the ordinary expenditure of 
the country incmased in one year by nine millions. 
In the three years 1901 to 1904 the increase 
amounted to twenty-seven millions. 

Our present sj&tmi of taxation has been imt to 
a severe test in x>mvicling for an increase of fifty 
millions in our ordinary expenditure in ten jouta. 
This may help to show that, even with our existing 
sources of revenue, the x^rovision for old-age xxmsions 
is not beyond the dreams of xu’obuhility. In t!m 
first ph^ce, w’c should be justified in calculating 
on a great reduction in our Poor Law expenditure. 
Ill 1903 we expended some fifteen millions in xmor 
relief. Some of this -would be saved and go 
as a credit to the pension fund. 

But it is self-evident that a charge of the magni- 
tude indicated, if ]>i\t on the State, would necessi- 
tate a recasting of the financial arrangements of 
the nation. That is imperative in any case, Tim 
Ticce.ssity for a readjustment of local taxation is ad- 
mitted by all who have given the question serious 
consideration. The p^’esent system of subventions 
from the State to local authorities is wasteful, and 
an encouragement to local extravagance. Nine and 
three-quarter millions per annum is raised imx)erially 
and paid over to local authorities. The State pays 
in addition four and ,a half millions, representing 
charges transferred from local to Imx^erial funds. 
There is thus fourteen million five hundred thon- 
s^ind pounds raised by the State for local purposes, 
exclusive of the charge for education. In the in* 
terests of sound finance, money required for loc«il 
purposes should, so far as possible, be raised locally. 

In dealing effectively with local taxation we will 
find the funds for old-age pensioner It ii now' 
clearly recognised that any well-considered scheme 
for the reform of local . taxation ' must embmi^ 
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proposals for bringing some part of the land nnder 
contribution* That some scheme for the taxation 
of land'Valaes is certain in the near future is pretty 
well accepted by the two great parties in the State. 

A fair and reasonable adjustment as between the 
Imperial Parliament and the local authorities would 
he the withdrawal from the local authorities of 
grants-iii-aid other than for educational purposes, 
the local authorities, in lieu of grants withdrawn, 
to be given powers to rate land- values for local 
purposes. 

The money now granted to the local authorities 
would be available for Imperial purposes, and could 
be applied to meet so far the new pension charges, 
which would he supplemented by the other funds 
available for this purpose indicated by the Royal 
Gommission. If thought advisable, the new land- 
tax could be raised imperially and the proceeds 
handed over to the local authorities to replace 
present subventions. 

Let ns consider how this would work out in 
Edinburgh, which receives from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer frfty-five thousand eight hundred pounds 
per annum, as follows : Town Gonncil equivalent 
and residue grant, nineteen thousand six hundred 
and iifty pounds ; ParislrOouncil, fourteen thousand 
nine hundred and twenty pounds ; and to the Town 
Council in aid of police pay and clothing, twenty- 
one thousand two hundred and forty pounds— -a sum 
equal to hvepence per pound in rates. 

Under the new scheme proposed the wliole of 
the land- value of the city of Edinburgh would be 
available for taxation. The capital value of land in 
Edinburgh is approximately thirty million pounds. 
A rate of a penny 2 ’>er pound on this capital value, 
or its equivalent on the rental value, would x>rodiice 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds per 
annum. It is calculated that a new rate on the 
iinhuilt-on land alone within the city boundary 
would produce not less than thirty thousand pounds 
per annum, which would go far to compensate for 
the Mdthdrawal of the forty thousand pounds a 
year received annually by the Town Council from 
the Imperial Parliament. 

In 1904 Edinburgh spent in poor-relief through 
the Parish Council the large sum of eighty-nine 
thousand pounds. The number of poor relieved 
was six thousand five hundred, or, exclusive of 
dependants, four thousand five hundred. Of the 
latter number, nine hundred and fifty were sixty- 
five years of age or over. To give an old-age 
pension of five, shillings per week to those of 
sixty-five and over would cost twelve thousand 
three hundred and fifty pounds per annum, wlilch 
would he less than their present charge on the 
community ; this cannot be much less than fifteen 
thousand pounds a year. It is rathei' a curious 
coincidence that the Government grant-in-aid given 
to the Parish Council is, as above stated, fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and twenty pounds. 
-.Whether by some such plan as we have here 
foreshadowed or by other method^ some attempt 


will require to be made by Parliament to grapple 
with the problem. An endeavour must be made 
to remove the cruel necessity for the aged poor 
having to knock at the door of the workhouse ; an 
effort likewise to help many thousands on the verge 
who strenuously, though desjiondeiitly, struggle 
on without the aid of poor-relief, not given as a 
dole but as forming part of an economic sj^stem 
which takes care of the worker to prevent economic 
waste. 

We proceed but slowly on the path of economic 
evolution. In the old days the conditions of em- 
jfioyment showed an utter disregard for the health 
of the worker. That is now a thing of the 2 :)ast. The 
change has been economically productive. Provision 
has been made, altliough not wholly, against the 
risk of accident. It is surely not less needful that 
the old age of the worker should be one of lionour, 
and that he should be rescued from the unutterable 
misery of a grinding poverty. Its accomplishment 
would bring about a peaceful revolution in our 
social life. Instead of sapping independence it 
would foster thrift. It would act as a stimulus 
to increased industry. The worker would bend 
to his daily toil secure in the knowledge that old 
age had lost to him its greatest terror. 

"What an opportunity for a statesman! Sir 
Robert Peel, buffeted and scorned by his party 
over the repeal of the Corn Laws, consoled himself 
with the thonglit that his name would be pro- 
nounced with expressions of goodwill by those 
whose lot it was to labour by the sweat of their 
brow. Tlius will it be for the statesman who, with 
high courage and true wisdom, places on the .statute 
book this great measure of social reform. It will 
come as a message of hope to toiling millions of 
his countrymen, from whom and from their chil- 
dren’s children in many a humble home shall arise 
a glad cry of thankfulness. His name shall be writ 
large on the page of a nation’s history. 


THE GENIUS. 

By one been soul alone discernetl, 
Gleamed in tbe certitudes afar 
A joy for wliicli tlie ages yearned, 

Remote and radiant as a star. 

This giant lover of his kind, 

Who fronted with calm brow the night 
In lone and bitter life, designed 
To clothe the ages with its might. 

Cold ill his meagre tenement, 

Invincible to doubts and fears, 

A captive to his great intent 

He straggled up the steep of years 

To chilling heights of bleak renown, 
Beyond the challenge of defeat, 

And tossed the healing rapture down 
To passers in the heedless street. 


Gkoroe Benson Hewetson. 
.y printed and Published by W. k B.' Chambers, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and Edinburgh. ' 
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THE IIANDY-MAN AND THE EMPEROS. 

A TRUE STORY OF THE NAPOLEONIC WAR. 

By Coinmander tlie Hun. Henry N. Si[ORE, R.N., Aufclior of Smuggling Bays and Smuggling Ways, 


! ^Vliat a mine of sad memories 
Luried and forgotten in that old- 


world spot 1 And what a train of 
painful associations does tlie name 
conjure up ! In truth, there \vas a 
time when the very mention of it in 
tlie villages along our southern shore would have 
provoked a passionate outburst. And 'what ^wonder, 
fur was not the name associated with the sufferings 
— ay, and too often tlie loss — of fathers, sons, and 
brothers ; of those vdio were nearest and dearest to 
the dwellers in tliese storm-swept havens? And 
was not this sufficient to excite feelings of fierce 
and unreasoning animosity against the author of so 
much misery : the tyrant of Europe and his lieljdess 
tools, the French people? It was to the fortress of 
C4ivot that hundreds of our unfortunate fellow- 
countrymen were consigned by Napoleon during 
the war, to drag out a lung and wretched confine- 
ment, from which death itself was welcomed as a 
relief. And it was the remembrance of the cruel 
v'rongs sufihred by our prisoners in France that 
kept alive in Britisli hearts a detestation of Napo- 
leon long after the close of the war and its moving 
spirit had been safely caged in St Helena, 

These reflections were suggested b}" an interesting 
link with the past which the present writer chanced 
on some years ago, wdiile holding a coastguard 
appointment on the Cornish coast, in the shape of 
a small book which its owner, an aged resident 
in 3tlevagissey, had carefully treasured for a great 
number of years, and which bore on its flyleaf, 
in copy-book hand, the following pathetic legend ; 

JamEvS Blamey 

Ilia Book, August 2, 1810, In Givet Prison, France. 

List of Persons who died in Givot Prison between 
■Jan, 1, lB04r, and Jan. 7, 1312, 

The death-roll, containing no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty names, coBi|>rises two mid.sliip- 
incn who, while attempting to escape, .met their 
. , No. 433.~~Von. IX. , [All Bights 


death under circumstances of peculiar barbarity. 

There is also a tabular statenieut of moneys re- 
ceived by each individual within the period above 
named. And, although the author makes no 
mention of the source whence tliese welcome con- 
tributions were derived, there can be no doubt 
that they represent a portion of the subscriptions 
collected at lionie for the relief of prisoners in 
France, and transmitted, with the sanction of 
the French authorities, to tlie several depots 
wherein these unfortunates w^ere interned. As 
time went on tlie. French Government, finding that 
the amelioration thus wrought in the jirisoners^ 
lot had the effect of checking desertions to , the 
French service, forbade any further transmission 
of funds. 

Of the autlior we are told nothing beyond a nota- 
tion to the effect that he was captured in H3r,S. 
PicMds boat, f3rd September 1803, and scut to Givet ■ 
Prison, in France. 

From the bincients’ of Mevagissey, who in years 
long gone by were wont to listen to the tale of their 
townsmen’s sufferings, the following additional facts 
have been elicited, however. James Blamey was a 
Mevagissey fisherman ; he was impressed out of his 
boat, oft* the Deadman Head, by H.M.S. PieJekj . 
wdiich instantly sailed for the French coast. Oiie, " 
night, 'when cruising near Brest, he was ordered 
into one of the boats, which proceeded to the shores . ; . i -. 

their object being evidently to act as spies . in - y, 

that locality. The lieutenant and two of the -crew ' • 

having landed, Blamey and another were left with ^ . 

orders to lie off the beach. Presently, .being r .';c 

hailed in English by one of their own countrymen^,-' ^ 
as they supposed, they landed, and were ■ 

made prisoners. For over two years they lay; in v .■;■ 
prison at Brest, under the most wretched hondi- ' ’ 
tioiis, till their clothes had rotted from off tlmra. 
Finally, Blarney was removed to Givet^ ^^diere the.. 
accommodation was better; and on regaining his 
freedom — ^^vhether at the end of the war or sooner ,, 
Eeserued,] ' ' \ Makoe 17, 1906v ' 
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is luicertain — he tooh up liis balance of XW? which 
the Government handed to him in full. Of 
the fate of his com]pamons, howevei'. Blarney could 
discover nothing ; he siix>posed they were shot as 
■■ sj)ies. ■ ' ■ 

One cannot help regretting that Blarney never 
deigned to lift the veil from his prison experiences, 
for that he was a man of some education is eviilent 
from his suggestive little hook ; and that he com- 
municated with his friends at home may be assumed 
from the carefully cherished letters of other prisoners 
still extant, which throw an interesting side-light on 
the conditions of life at the depots. But although 
the present writer has been privileged to peruse 
several of these ‘ human documents,’ he has failed to 
discover any of Blarney’s literary remains beyond 
the book afore mentioned. 

What intensifies our regret at the omission is the 
circumstance that our author must have witnessed, 
even if he did not take i)art in, one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of the English 
piusoiiers in France— an event which not only 
enhanced the reputation but greatly redounded to 
the honour of British seamen. 

The circumstances attending this unique episode 
are so entirely unknown, even to well-informed 
students of the war, that a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of the affair will, it is believed, be welcomed. 
But first let us locate Gli vet, for the town is not 
what can be fairly described as a tourist-haunted 
spot. This once- famed fortress is on the river 
Meuse, in the north-east corner of France, near the 
scene of one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
Franco-German war : the surrender of the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. with his army to the king of Prussia 
at Sedan. 

Gi vet was one of the first fortresses assigned for 
the internment of British prisoners in 1803, and 
became one of the chief depots throughout the war. 
It was to Givet that, as readers of Peter will 

remember, the hero of the story was conducted 
with liis friend O’Brien, after parting with the 
‘spalpeen’ of the Snafjier; and from whence, after 
many exciting adventures, they both succeeded in 
making their escape. 

, Once only does the searchlight of history turn its 
rays on to this gloomy abode, and throw into relief 
the figures of its occupants. And the occasion was 
' a memorable one, for it was the first and only 
occasion on which the Emperor Napoleon, while 
still in the heyday of his career, found himself 
' w d vis with a body of British seamen, represen- 
tatives of that phantom fleet— ever present, yet 
never seen — which stood between him and universal 
.dominion. 

It happened in this wise. Early in 1811 Givet 
was thrown into a turmoil of excitement by the 
announcement that the Emperor, who was returning 
■from a tour in Holland, had announced his intention 
, of visiting the place. All the authorities, civil 
and militar}’', of the department were ordered to 
assemble to receive the great man on his arrival j • 


and after they had been waiting for several 
days, notice of his ap];>roach was at last brought by 
a courier. The day had been miserable, the rain 
incessant, and the black mud was ankle-deexx Yet 
had the ]procession of notables to wade tlirongh it 
all in full dress for nearly a mile w'ith no better 
protection for their feet than silk stockings and 
dress-shoes; ‘the Mayor,’ says an eye- witness, ‘re- 
peating to himself a speech which he had p^repared 
for the occasion of pu’esenting the keys of the town 
to the Emp)eror.’ 

At length, late in the evening, the cortege drew 
near. There was just sullicieut liglit to distinguish 
the august company, and the Mayor announced who 
they were and wdiat %vas their purpose. But the 
Emperor passed on without even deigning to notice 
them, and some hours later sent word from the 
house where he had taken uj) his abode that he 
would see no one except the director of fortifica- 
tions, and that it was his intention to leave at 
seven the following morning. 

^Lliomme propose^ mais Bieu disposeJ Napoleon 
might issue his commands, but he could not control 
the elements ; and during the night his plans were 
up>set by an unforeseen occurrence. 

The Meuse cuts the town of Givet in twm. The 
Greater and Lesser Givet were then connected l:)y 
means of a temp)orary bridge of boats, wbicli could 
easily be^ removed. Owing to . continuous and 
heavy rain, ap)preliensions had been felt as to the 
safety of the bridge ,* and as a new one was in 
course of construction, the engineer superintending 
the work was summoned. On being asked by 
Caulaincourt if tliere was any fear of the bridge 
being interriip>ted during the night, he rej^lied, 
‘No.’ ‘Will you answer for itV ‘I will,’ was tbe 
further repdy. The river continued to rise with 
alarniing mpidity, and the insjpector, fearing the 
con secpiences, repaired to the hotel where Caiilain- 
court lodged. The great man had gone to bed, and 
tbe inspector was referred to his valet. This officer, 
being of good family, rejdied indignantly, ‘/e ne 
vois pas Us mhts^y den A. returned to the river-side. 
The w*ater was raging, and at three o’clock in tlie 
inorning the bridge ivent down. Oaulaincourt, on 
being informed, flew into so violent a rage that “he 
struck the inspector. A consultation was imme- 
diately held, but no means could be devised for 
reinstating the bridge. Moreover, all the peox>le 
accustomed to its management had gone to bed, 
utterly worn out with their exertions, and sleeping 
none the less soundly for having been engaged 
the j)revious evening in celebrating the Emperor’s 
anival in the cabarets. In this dilemma the 
director of fortifications was sent for. ‘You will 
do nothing,’ said he, ‘unless yen send to the bar- 
racks for some of the English prisoners.’ Caulain- 
court was astonished. ‘Will you swear for them?’ 
‘"With my head,’ readied the director. ‘And our . 
honest fellows fully answered to his confidence/ 
says an eye-witness. Thirty of the most reliable 
seamen were immediately selected and set to work. 
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and, in the sequel, accomplished what the French 
experts had pronoxinced impossible. 

This unique episode, so gratifying to the amour 
2jropre of the British interned at Givet, was witnessed 
by an English clergyman, who, fortunately for pos- 
terity, committed his impressions of the affair to 
writing; and from his narrative I shall quote the 
most interesting passages. 

t The windows of my lodging,’ says our author, 
^coimmnded a view of the bridge, and on riiy lirst 
looking out in the morning I vus extremely sur- 
prised to see a number of our men at work upon 
the river. They really had the appearance of 
anipliibious animals in shape, and with an extra- 
ordinary share of the intelligence of men ; some 
working up to their necks in wafer, others skim- 
ming in little light boats against the rapid current 
as if they were going with: the stream ; at one time 
swiminirig to a place which they could not otlier- 
wise read), at another diving to a vast depth to 
carry on their work. I immediately sent out my 
servant with some brandy, and gave each of them 
a little to prevent them from taking cold ; and, as 
I thought it very probable that they might obtain 
their liberty, I allowed him to go and helpi. Many 
men who had permission to live out in . the town 
did the same.’ 

The sketch of the Emperor tliat follov's is so 
interesting that I give it verbatim : ‘ In the inorning, 
when he found his departure prevented, he was 
absolutely furious ; but he soon began to cool, and 
returned to bed. After breakfast he sent for all 
the authorities, and was affable and familiar in the 
extreme. Finding it impossible to get near the 
door of the liouse for tlie crowd, we placed ourselves 
before the window. Here a great number of persons 
were collected to get a sight of Napoleon, who came 
from time to time to the window, looking witli 
astonishment at the activity and exertions of the 
sailors, and sometimes turning Ills glass down upon, 
the persons under the window, where some of the 
first noblemen in that neighbourhood were waiting, 
humbly seeking to catch a look from him that they 
rni gilt present to him their different petitions, and 
of whom he took no more notice than if they had 
been dogs. As I saw him in the window, and 
narrowly observed his actions and his countenance, 
I could not lielp thinking that I saw something like 
apprehension. He showed, however, an astonishing 
presence of mind, and every one who approached 
him was in admiration and delight. I never in my 
life saw a man capable, in an instant, of such a 
change of countenance. At one moment he would 
seem to look through a person with knit brows and 
•a fierceness so terrible as scarcely to .appear human. 
The next moment his countenance would light up 
and exhibit an appearance of sprightliness and good 
hxmioui' which is rarely seen in man. 

• * On leaving tlie Palais,’ continues our eye-witness, 
^ Kapoleoii went down to the river, and here a very 
interesting scene was offered to our vie\v, and one 
, which exhibited in a strong and gratifying x^oiut 


of view the character of the British sailor. The 
English were stiff working at the bridge, whicli 
they had nearly finished. He began to talk wdtli 
one of them, througli Mortier, who was standing 
with him ; and they all came round him. And 
now, any one of these men, who would have 
gone up to a cannon’s mouth to desti-oy this 
enemy in battle, might with one push have .sent 
him to the bottom of the Aleuse, to rise no more. 
With good reason they might have said of him that 
he made the world as a wilderness, and destro^md 
the cities thereof, and opened not the liouse of liis 
prisoners.” Yet, far from having any evil thonghis 
towards him, when he confided in their good faith 
they were a sort of garth dlwnmur to him as he, 
passed the river. And so great was the confidence 
he had in them that he would have no one else 
about him ; and there was not a single Frenchman 
allowed to be upon the flying bridge which they 
had constructed to bring him over.’ , 

The course of the war scarcely afforded a more 
striking epi.sade than the one thus briefly outlined. 
Here was the tyrant of Europe escorted across the 
bi’idge by a guard composed of men whom he had 
deeply wronged by refusing to ratify the customary 
exchange of prisoners, and for whose cruel treat- 
ment he was responsible. And yet, keenly as his 
conscience must have smote Inm, so strong was his 
trust in these simple fellows that he cros.sed the 
river iniattended by any, even the nmst exalted, 
member of his staff. Many incidents of less dramatic 
effect have formed the subject of a great lustorieal 
picture. Is there no British artist equal to the task 
of ininiortaliwing this event on canvas ? 

The episode seems to liave left an indelible 
impre.ssion on the Emperor. Many years affcei‘, 
when a prisoner on the rock of St Helena, he 
described the incident to his British physician. 

‘ When I was retunung from Holland,’ he sai<l, 
‘along with the Eiupress Marie Louise, we stopped 
to rest at Givet. During the night a violent storm 
of wind and rain came on, which swelled the Meuse 
so much that the bridge of boats over it was carried 
away. I was very anxious to depart, and ordered 
all the boatmen of the place to be assembled tliat I , 
might be enabled to cross. They said the waters 
were too high ; that it would he impossible to i}ixsB 
for two or three days. I questioned some of them,. : 
and soon discovered that they were fresh-water 
seamen. I then recollected that there were some , . 
English prisoners in the and ordered that 

some of the oldest and best seamen among them 
should be brought before me to the kinks of the 
river. The xvater was very high, and the current 
rapid and dangerous. I asked them if they could . ; 
join a number of boats so that I might pass over, ^ , 
They answered that it was piossible, but hazardous. 

I desired ihein to set about it insUintlj. In the ; - 
course of a few hours they succeeded in, effecting 
what the other imbeciles had pronounced ' inipos- ; 

■ siblc, and I crossed before the evening %Vas over. I 
ordered those who had Avorked at it to receive b . 
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sum of money eacli, a suit of dotlies, and tlieir 
liberty/ 

With characteristic egotism, Hai:>oleou in liis own 
version of the .affair took all the credit to himself 
of having hit on the idea of employing English 
prisoners. We may, however, safely accept the 
Eev. R. Wolfe's statement, seeing that he was on 
terms of the closest intimacy with Baron Ehiyelle, 
the director of fortifications, whose friendly feelings 
towards the prisoners of war -was manifested on 
many occasions. In view, however, of Napoleon’s 
notorious trick of falsifying rejoorts, it is pleasant to 
he able to record at least one instance of approxi- 
mation to truth. 

The rest is soon told. Napoleon, pleased with 
the efforts of the men, showed a good spirit. ‘ He 
was most liberal in .liis kindness,’ says Mr Wolfe, 
and, before leaving, gave orders that all who had 
worked at the bridge should have their liberty. 
The task of making out the list of men entitled to 
this privilege was entrusted to the chronicler of 
these events, who tells us that every one wanted to 
be included, many giving in their names who had 
little or nothing to do wdth the exploit. The Duke 
of Treviso, who had been entrusted by the Emperor 
with the execution of his commands, was most con- 
siderate, however; and notwithstanding that the 
list, already exceeded fifty names, Uie even per- 


mitted another to he added after the list had been 
handed in.’ 

The setpiel was creditable neither to the Emperor 
nor to those who ’were responsible for carrying out 
his orders. Eor when the passports arrived, only 
twelve of the men had their liberty ! ‘ M.y i^ass- 

port, also,’ says Mr Wolfe, ‘ w^as only for a parole of 
three inoutlis instead of my liberty, which had been 
promised me,’ a breach of faith the more inexcusable 
in view of Mr Wolfe’s vocation — a clergyman of the 
Church of England — and his unfortunate situation 
as a deteim^ one of those numerous non-combatants 
whom Napoleon, in contravention of the laws of 
nations and all the rules of civilised warfare, had 
caused to be arrested on the resumption of hostilities 
in 1803. 

The men were rigged out handsomely in sailors’ 
clothes, money was given them for the journey, and 
the fortunate fellows were soon on the road. Two 
more subsequently obtained their release thro ugh 
the efforts of the kind Duke of Treviso, bringing up 
the total to fourteen. What afterwards became of 
these favoured ones history recordeth not ; it has 
not even deigned to preserve tlieir names. 

Was Janies Blarney eaniongst the lucky ones ? 
Who knows? One circumstance seems to favour 
the conjecture—fclie abrupt ending of ‘his book ’ 
shortly after the events above described. 
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CHAPDEE XXXII. 



T was a beautiful sight : the great 
trees, the velvet lawns ; the placid 
lake with the boats and the quaintly 
garbed royal watermen, their scarlet 
coats making rich colour among 
the greenery and reflecting in the 
shadows of the lake ; the brilliantly dressed, 
kaleidoscopic crowd ; and there was over it all the 
atmosphere that always pervades the entertainments 
at Buckingham Palace. Let the discontented yelp 
and snarl ever so loudly, the fact remains that there 
is something of dignity and distinction and quiet 
restraint that makes itself felt. 

Lady Fitzliugh and Betty strolled about, meeting 
muiiy friends and enjoying the scene. They wan- 
dered down to the lake as a lady and gentleman 
-stepped out of one of the boats ; Jack Fitzhugh and 
Mrs.Foggo. 

i ., V Lady Fitzhugh made a movement as though to 
/.escape ; but it was too late. She had carefully 
; avoided the introduction all through the season, 
and Betty felt something like a shiver of dislike 
and fear come over her as slie stood face to face 
with the beautiful woman who was working her 
brother such cruel harm* Perfect innocence seemed 
.,to have found its home in the rather wide-set liquid 
. eyes and on the round child’s mouth, and, as Mr 
Bilyerfcpp h<ad, remarked of her, she was looking as 


though the picking of daisies must be her favourite 
pursuit. 

/Mother, may I introduce Mrs Foggo?’ said the 
boy, a note of haughty irritation in his voice. He 
bad seen the intention to escape, and feared Mrs 
Foggo also might have seen it. 

The usual insincerities passed. Lady Fitzhugh 
was a lover of beauty, and was almost mollified ; 
but Betty, with the keen, uncompromising Judgment 
of youth, read the other woman like a book ; and 
Mrs Foggo saw at a glance that Miss Fitzhugh was 
her eneni}’, and not to be hoodwinked by any of 
the arts of which she was past-mistress. She did 
not care for young Fitzhugh, It was not in her to 
care for any one ; but she enjoyed the admiration 
of inen, and led them on, rousing their passions, 
tempting them beyond endurance by her marvellous 
beauty, and then she turned on them. The excite- 
ment of such episodes was as the breath of her 
nostrils. Young Fitzhugh had given her some 
trouble ; but she calculated that a visitto Dunscaith 
would bring about one of the climaxes that she 
enjoyed, and to Dunscaith she meant to go. 

She was really infinitely worse and worked more 
deadly harm than the poor painted women who 
sold themselves niglitly fur gold, and from contact 
with whom in the lobby of theatre or fashionable,' 
music-hall she would withdraw her skirts. They, 
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the greater 


poor creatures, often reaped where she and such as 
she had sown, and if they killed the body, she 
assnx^edly killed the soul, which is 
evil. 

She secretly scorned Betty’s obvious dislike and 
any iufluence that she might liave over her brother. 

‘ Ball ! I know all about sistei’s, Tliey soon go to 
the wall/ she said to herself. 

Betty stopped to speak to some girls she knew, 
and went in to tea with their brother; Jack, his 
mother, and Mrs Foggo strolling slowly to some 
chairs under the trees close by. 

‘Well, that is settled/ said Jack, as he I'ose from 
Iris seat wlien Betty rejoined them; Mrs Foggo 
rising also. 

‘ So kind,’ she murmured as she took Lady Fitz- 
hugh’s limp hand. ‘My husband so enjoys the 
west coast, and I have never seen it. I must go 
and tell him of your kind invitation.’ 

With a little nod to Bett 3 ",she and young Fitzhngli 
moved off togethei’, and soon were lost in the crowd. 

‘What invitation?’ said Betty, aghast. ‘What 
does she mean ? ’ 

‘ My dear, I could not help it. They got me in a 
corner; and, after all, your brother is at liberty to 
ask whom he likes to Dnnscaith. Eemember how 
nearly he is of age. I shall arrange that they don’t 
stay long: a date to a date. We must make up 
some parties for the autumn. It is useless to kick 
against these things ; it does moi’e harm tljan good. 
Don’t look so black, Betty. The woman is all right, 
or she would not be here. Her husband goes every- 
wliere with her.’ 

‘ How ill Jack looks 1 ’ said Betty irrelevantly. 

‘ Yes, I do not think he looks well,’ said Lady 
Fitzliugh. ‘ We must try and get him out of 
London if w'e can. Oh, liow powerless one is ! Let 
us go home. There is Mr Silvertop bearing down 
upon us, and I am not in the mood for his clironiqms 
scandaleuses, I only Impe he may not add to his 
I’epertoire out of the doings of our family/ she 
muttered to herself. — ‘ How do you do, Mr Silvertop ? 
I am so tired ; so many balls lately, you know. I 
am going Iiome. Charming sight, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, ain’t it a rippin’ show ?’ said Mr Silvertop. 
‘ Can’t I get jmu anything? No? Well, good-bye, 
then, or rather cm revoir. I must go and ask 
the Duchess after poor Babby, wounded, but not 
seriously. Oh, this war 1 ’ and he raised his tightly 
gloved, hit hands in the attitude adopted by Johnnie 
when he was made to beg. 


CHAPTER XXXm. 

|E noticed among the smart crowd taking 
their places in the “ Flying Scotsman,” 
to join in the campfiign against grouse 
and red-deer, the charming American 
lieiress Miss Contango, whose debut in London 
society this season has caused such a sensation. Her 
fairy»like carriage, drawn by four perfect zebras, 
will be well known to all. With her were the 



lovely Mrs Foggo and lier husband, who is a noted 
shot. The interesting and historical seat of Lord 
Fitzhugh on the west coast of Scotland, which 
descended to his family by an alliance in the Itliddle 
Ages with the ancient family of MacDiarmid, w\as 
their destination, Mrs Foggo and Miss Contango 
had both adopted the latest mode/ &c. 

‘Questioned the lady’s-maid, I suppose/ said ^Ir 
Silvertop, flinging the p^aper aside. ‘Bow can we 
read such impertinent trash? “The lovely Mrs 
Foggo ” indeed ! So all my warnings to her ladyslnp 
have been disregarded, and k helle Foggo is to be 
allowed to fmisii her game. I should ratlier like to 
go up there and see it out ; but, heigb-lio ! Tnppy, 
my boy, we are not as young as we Were, and we 
don’t admire dogging after grouse as we did once 
upon a time. We think a little Marienbad and the 
comfortable pheasant and hot liinclies in nice w'arm 
lodges more to our taste now than sandwiclies and 
whisky on a hillside, with the gentle gale blowing in 
our teeth, and a nose-grinder up the hill to follow. 
There is a time for all things, dear boy/ 

He dabbed a little powaler on his nose, which was 
not at its best in the morning, divested his rather 
portly form of its silken dressing-gown, attiring 
himself in tender grays, and made his T-vay down the 
shady side of tlie street to his club. 

He met a good many accpiaintances. ‘ H’m 1’ he 
said, ‘not quite the shootin’-coat and pot-luit season 
yet, it seems. London sticks on a longer bit at each 
end every yegir. I wonder if they will ever meet. 
Happy day that wdll be ; but I fear, Toppv, you 
won’t see it. Now for something light and airy for 
lunch. A mayonnaise, I tliink, and hock or cidcu’- 
cup. Maidenbad is in the offing, .so hang con- 
sequences ! ’ And he turned into his lii.vurious 
club. 

The Foggos had arrived at Dnnscaith in due 
course. The Frasers had been asked for the same 
week, at Betty’s instance ; and Miss Contango, 
wdiom she very much liked, and who ‘just loved 
Betty,’ she said ; also some men of the genus ‘gun/ 
who reckoned up the amount of enjoyment they 
had extracted from the year, or rather the shooting 
3 ^ear (nothing else counted, excepting as ‘rotting’), 
by^ the number of cartridges shot away. 

Mrs Foggo was distinctly bored. She hated 
Scotland in her heart of hearts. She only went 
there because there men do congregate-— ‘ the best 
men/ she called them. She loved large, dim 
English country-houses, gardens and shady trees, ? 
hammocks and long chairs, wdiere the evening paper 
came in wdth the tea ; retired backwaters, moon- . 
light, and heavy-scented floAvers, ; 

She fully concurred in the opinion of Prosper 
Merimee’s Frenchman, who was dragged up a lull : 
on a Sunday' afternoon by an athletic hostess to 
have a view’' : ‘ Azragsj wus les heautes de l0- naki^% 
madamef’ mopping his streaming brow. ; ^Pour 
mo%je Ub alhorre P (‘Do you admire the beauties- 
of nature, ma<lam ? For me, I abhor them 1 ’) 

She also abhorred sceneiy, w'alking, and fre&h-! . 
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ftir. To crown her disgiisfe, for once in lier misspent 
life she had reckoned without her host. Bhe had 
siever counted on young Fitzh ugh ’s rigid sense of the 
laws of hospitality, which ’would deter him from 
making love to his neighboxiFs wife while she and her 
husband were under his rooh She had tried every 
lure, stooped to every trick of a wanton, hut in 
vain. The hoy stood firm; hut the strain was 
telling oh his whole nature. He had begun to long 
fur the day of her departure. 

One lovely day they were all seated by a little 
noisy hum luirrying down to the sea close hy, 
eating their lunch with iiiucli gusto. Betty, Mrs 
Foggo, and Miss Contango had driven out to meet 
the men and bring them tlieir luncheon. 

am dead-beat,’ said Jack, tossing his cap on tlie 
ground, and declining food, hut drinking deeply of 
icy water-and-wliisky. ' It has been so blazing hot, 
and that last was a stiff bit of ground, — Wasn’t it, 
Fraser r 

* It was; but it should not mean any tiling to 
your long shanks, old chap. — ^Have you ever seen a 
grouse shot, Miss Contango ? ’ 

Ij and don’t want to, poor, pretty, brown 
things ! — Will you give me a wing for my hat, Lord 
Fitzh ugh ? I will have a hat made on purpose to 
suit it/ said the young lady. 

^Certainly/ said Jack, ^It is rather refreshing to 
linci a lady who does not like seeing things killed, 
though.’ 

‘But I am sure Miss Fitzhngli shoots, she seems 
to know such a lot about it/ said Mrs Foggo, 

‘ Yes, she shoots, and uncommon well, too ; but at 
a mark.— Let us see you knock the cork out of that 
bottle, Betty. Here is the rifle ; I brought it in 
case of roe.’ 

The girl took it up listlessly. She hated ex- 
hibitions, She looked down the barrel and put up 
the sight. 

Jack threw the bottle far into the sea, where it 
bobbed up and down inanely. A shar]) crack of the 
rille, and off flew the neck with the cork. She laid 
tire weapon aside. 

*1, on the contrary, love shooting live things/ 
said j\Irs Foggo. ‘ Give me the rifle and I will pick 
that old gull oil the rock.’ 

She fired, missing clean. The gull sat still on his 
rock ill the sunshine. 

A not very distant hut loud giiffavr was heard 
proceeding from Foggo’s valet and loader, who hated 
her, promi>tly suppressed by the horrified and well- 
bred Highland keepers. 

/: 'A pink spot came into each of Mrs Foggo’s cheeks, 
and . there was an ugly glitter in her eye. She 
laughed affectedly, and fell to teasing Johnnie. 

Johnnie was the most amiable of little dogs, and 
bore it without a murmur for a long time. Bones 
were offered him and snatched away, and he only 
licked his lips and looked surprised, sitting very 
tight, with cocked ears and his head on one side. 

At length Mrs Foggo caught hold of his tail and 
. gave it a cruel twist. The little dog cried, and 
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poked his nose against her hand, which she with- 
drew suddenly. 

‘ Oil, the nasty little beast has bitten me ! ’ 

Jack started to his feet. ‘He shall be shot if he 
has/ he .said savagely. 

‘Jack I ’ said Betty, lier eyes blazing. 

There was a sort of growl from all the men. 

Colonel Fraser suddenly seized Mrs Foggo’s wrist. 

‘ Let me look/ he said. ‘ I am a nailer at wounds, 
and my little woman always sends me out with a 
kind of housewife full of aids to the wounded.’ 

‘Yes, Fraser, patch it up/ said George Foggo,. 
removing his pipe, with a sardonic grin. ‘ It may 
require stitching.’ 

Colonel Fraser drew off tlie thick deei'skin glove. 
His grasp on her wrist was firm, and there was 
something in his look that told he meant to have 
his way. The soft, white, velvet hand with the 
rosy palm was thoroughly examined, and no flaw 
or scratch could be discovered to mar its perfect 
beauty. 

‘More frightened than hurt, I fancy/ he said 
dryly, ‘ Joliimie is certainly a most alarming dog 
and he tossed her hand into her lap rather con- 
temptuously, She bit her lips savagely. For once 
she felt that all were against her, even the men, and 
that her beauty counted for naught. 

‘I am sure dear little Johnnie is always a gentle- 
man,’ said Miss Contango in her high, clear voice. 
‘He was tried pretty high, too. I was just won- 
dering how much more teasing he would stand, 
sweet darling ; ’ and she turned her back on the 
fair lady. 

‘If you will excuse me, Mrs Foggo/ said Betty 
coldly, ‘ I will walk home with my dangerous dog.’ 

‘And I will come with you/ said Miss Contango. 

‘Will you come with us, Mrs Foggo,’ said Fitz- 
liugh, ‘ and take a little turn 1 The cart will wait 
at the cross-roads ; we can see it all the time. It is 
too far for you to walk home,’ apologetically. 

She agreed with alacrity. 

‘ What a bore 1 ’ said Colonel Fraser to his heard. 
‘There will he an end of the day’s sport, and the 
best of the afternoon. We shall only he allowed tO' 
range on tlie flat I hate that woman. I think slie 
is a real bad iin, and she is jdaying old Harry with 
that nice, dear boy.’ 

That evening two little scenes wei*e enacted in old 
Dunscaith, Betty had gone to her room, shaking off 
Miss Contango with difflciilty. She felt she must 
have one hour’s quiet in order to pull herself together 
and treat Mrs Foggo with civility. She dreiv her 
chair to the window, and Johnnie fieiv on to her lap. 

The sky xvas all gold and rose, the rooks circled 
and cawed, and a blackbird chattered in the laurels. 
It was a scene of perfect peace and beauty. 

Slow tears welled up iu her eyes and rolled un- 
heeded down her cheeks, splashing on Johnnie’s 
head. 

The door opened and her brother came in. 

‘I was a brute, he said ; ‘forgive me 1. I . 

don’t know what has come over me, I feel so irri- 
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table and seedy. Don’t cry, old girl You know I 
would not have toiiclied Johnnie.^ 

don’t know, indeed,’ she said, a sob in her 
throat. ‘My poor, gentle little doggie; but you 
should have shot me first and the tears flowed on. 

Jack looked miserably out of the wdndow, and his 
ii])s cpiivered. 

‘Perhaps you had better not bring him out to 
lunch again/ he said in a low voice. 

‘Certainly not, wliile she is liere, hateful crea- 
ture !’ said the girl. ‘You had better go, dear. I 
must bathe my eyes.’ 

He stooped and kissed her bent liead and left the 
room. 

The fair Mrs Foggo 'was seated at her dressing- 
table. Her maid ^vas trying a new mode of coiffure. 
A rap at the door, and a look of haughty surprise as 
her husband entered. 

‘You can go/ he said to the maid. ‘I wish to 
speak to your mistress.’ 

kfrs Foggo drew her brows together, tapping the 
dressing-tLible irritably wdth her paper-knife, and 
playing with the leaves of the French novel she 
was reading. 

‘I find that the air of Duuscaith does not suit 
me,’ said George Foggo. ‘I have consequently 
found a telegram awaiting me on my return from 
shooting which will necessitate our leaving liere to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock, so as to catch the 
Piirtli train,’ 

Mrs Foggo demurred. 

‘ We shall leave to-morrow" morning precisely at 


ten o’clock/ he repeated, as though he had not heard 
her note of dissent. 

Jlrs Foggo knew that any ohjection on her part 
would be waved aside when ber husband had de- 
cided on any step. Her maid and luggage had been 
obliged to follow' her ere now when Abigail’s 
packing powers wujre under tbe mark. 

‘I am .sure I don’t care/ she said. ‘I am bored 
to death liere. I hate the place and the people, 
particularly that detestable girl’ 

‘Ah I ’ said Foggo. ‘Miss Fitzliugh ? I dare say. 
She is remarkably handsome, and so charming and 
clevtU’. So young, too. Only her second season, I 
fancy ; ’ and he .smiled. 

‘If you have finished giving me your orders, 
perhaps you will relieve me of your presence and 
allow me to dre.ss for dinner,’ she said acidly. 

‘Delighted as always to obey your commands/ he 
said, and left the room. 

The scene with the little dog had filled him with 
anger and infinite disgust. He had conceived a 
great admiration and regard for Betty, and had an 
hone.st liking for young FitHiugh. He did not 
usually interfere 'with his wife’s diversions, finding 
a cynical amusement in w'atcliing her inflict the 
pain on others of wdiich his owm cup had been .so 
full ; but this was different, somehow, and he deter- 
mined to end it. So, to the intense relief of his 
hu.sts, that evening the oft-told tale of the telegram 
was told, and the Foggo.s departed precisely at ten 
next morning, 

[To he continued,) 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN AN OP.EN BOAT. 

By Captain Petee Johanseh. 

PART I. 



i HEN I determined to cro.ss the Atlantic 
in a small open boat it was not 
because there was a 'wager to be won, 
not that I sought notoriety, and not 
that I desired to die sensationally. 
A great many landsmen, who should 
know' rather less about navigation than I ought to 
know'', have at considerable leiigtli that the 

thing "was a great gamble, -with enormous od.ls 
against me. But I felt confident. I knew the route 
well, I liad been at sea forty-five years, and I had 
rea.son to expect favourable weather and currents. 
I took all. possible precautions to ensure my arrival 
at Puata Gorda ; and no sailor, naval or mercantile, 
has told me the performance was carelessly under- 
taken. Many people have been most empbatie in 
declaring that I have no logical claim to be alive. 
But the important fact iS' that I am alive in spite 
of arm-chair logic. The most pessimistic critic of 
the trip 'Was a Gibraltar doctor, 'who diagnosed the 
circumstances as though he were dealing with a 
fever. To use the familiar term, he ‘gave me up’ 
, before I started* No doubt 1 lacerated his pro- 


fessional pride by failing to drown, and Have rudely 
omitted to send liini an apology. 

If ])roof is W'aiited that my trip 'ivas not performed 
for notoriety’s .sake, may 1 say that although iuvitu- 
tioiLS to write my narrative have come nearer swamp- 
ing me than the waves of the Atlantic ever did, this 
is the first time I have myself written a wand for 
publication. Many American papers printed yarns 
wdiich astonished me more than the rest of tbe world, 
w'hen I heard of their florid endnoidery. The more 
enterprising published photographs of me and my' 
boat, though the photographers had seen neither.., 
My boat w'as named the Lotta. She took ane 
and iny son from Gibraltar to Charlotte Barbour, 
Florida, in fifty-nine days. She was built hi Japan, 
to be sailed in a harbour in Florida, Sheyvas cutter- 
rigged, twenty-nine and a half feet long, seven and' 
a half broad, and four and a hal f deep. • ' ■ 

I liad arrived at Yokohama, coininanding, the 
British ship Senator^ which had been. /Mocked ■ 
about severely by a cyclone. In eonnCetimr w4th 
her repair I inspected the yard of 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Oompany, and was. 
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attracted by tlie deftness of tbe boatbuilders—all 
Japanese. I knew I should need a boat when I 
went to live in Florida—I bad planned a rest from 
sea-going — and I so much liked the neat, light, and 
strong work tliese men did that I designed a boat 
and gave the linn the order. 

Slie Avas hoisted aboard the Benatovy Ave sailed for 
and arrived at Eoyal Eoads, B.C., and Avith a cargo 
of salmon from the Fraser Eiver left for Liverpool. 
Three hundred miles south of the Axores Ave fell 
ill AAUth a Horwegian derelict ship, the Swperh, 
While the Senator resumed her passage to LiA^erpool, 
iny mate and iiA^e of the crew were sailing the sah^ed 
Superl) to Gibraltar. 

I was in Liverpool Avhen her arrival AA^as reported. 
As I had found that to ship the Lotta to Florida 
as cargo Avould he expensiA^e and troublesome, and 
I had to go to Gibraltar about the sah^age of the 
Su^oerhj I decided to take the Lotta with me on a 
Mediterranean steamer and attempt to cross the 
Atlantic in her. 

At Gibraltar I tried to keep my quiet. I 
dislike demonstrations and personal advertising. 
But, somehow, it became known. As a sailor, I 
hate leaks, Avhetlier they are of private schemes or 
ships’ hulls ; and I Avas annoyed, because to me it 
seemed desirable that I should slip aAvay undisturbed 
by criticism, to which I am as sensitive as most men. 
The A^ery thing happened that I dreaded. Prophets 
of evil SAVooped doAvii upon me and thrust dismal 
■ predictions into my ears. I had not asked for their 
tlieories, and it AA^as hard luck to be the target of 
remarks fired Avith the extra emphasis that often 
accompanies ignorance. In theory, I should not 
have heeded them. The prophets settled in such 
a cocksure Avay that I should surely die, that in 
reality I Avas almost irritated and almost depressed 
by their croaking. 

Happily, there Avere others, bright women and 
frank men, avIlo did not try to teach me all about 
navigation, and who Avere content AAuth offering me 
kind Avishes. Among them Avere a lady and a gentle- 
man plainly eager for my success ; and the brotherly 
deeds and demeanour of the latter — Captain Barnes 
- LaAvrence, E.K, the captain of the port — AA^eiit 
straight to my heart, and gave me inspiration and 
encouragement just Avhen I needed them. I Avas 
very grateful, and have never forgotten or under- 
valued their unaffected interest in my preparations, 

> From Liverpool we brought provisions for two 
'.persons for seventy days, chiefly tinned meat, fruit, 
and cocoa, as well as all the needed outfit and 
'personal effects. , When I had finished Avith the 
rescued derelict, we rigged and ballasted the Lotta^ 
and had a trial spin in the harbour. I found her 
‘ crank ; ’ that is, she had not enough stability to 
ensure her safety under a pressure of sail in a seaAA^’ay. 
At Yokohama she was fitted with a movable fin, ten 
; feet Jong and twelve inches deep, fastened to her 
' keel .with bolts and nuts. How we had to take off 
this fin. and bolt to the keel a leaden keel Aveighing 
. six. Imndred and seA^enty-five pounds. The fin AA^as 


placed beneath the leaden keel, and fastened through 
and through Avitli brass bolts and mits. After adding 
fruit, Avine, medical necessaries, and ninety gallons 
of fresh AA'ater to our stores, Ave had a last stability- 
trial in the harbour, Avliich AA\as satisfactory. We 
obtained our clean bill of health from the American 
consul, and a clearance certificate from the autho- 
rities, and quietly left Gibraltar at 10 a.m. on 
20tli August 1900. Captain Barnes LaAvrence, in li is 
steam-launch, led the w^ay to the harbour boundary, 
and gave us tliree hearty cheers as a send-off. 

Now the Lotta, an open boat, tAventy-nine and a 
half feet long, had started on her acUamture. Tliere 
Avere five thousand miles to be sailed, Captain Peter 
Johansen being in command, Avith a creAv of one boy, 
his son, tAvelve years old. The skipper Avas con- 
fident, but none the less cautious. For the first nine 
days and nights I did not lie down once to sleep 
or to rest. But I must not get ahead of the Lotta. 
She is, so far in my naiTatiA’‘e, only just out of 
Gibraltar. Outside the harbour a huge .shark forced 
his ugly company upon us. Thus, though we had 
left our friends, there A\^as still some one immediately 
interested in our fortune. We did not like tlm 
felloAv, He hung about tlie boat all day, a feAv 
yards off, noAV and again shovAung impatience at tlie 
delay in the meal he had promised himself. We 
heartily hated the ominous monster. I thought 
his eagerness in very bad taste. 

Leaving Gibraltar, Ave had fine Aveather, Avitli a 
fresh easterly Avind bloAving at times in strong gusts 
from tlie hills, necessitating a second reef in the 
mainsail. Getting fairly into the Strait, Ave jilunged 
into a choppy sea, Avith frequent .SAvirls of tide-rips 
Avhich looked like seething cauldrons, caused by the 
current running in a direction opposite to the Avind. 
Already Ave had to steer Avith some ingenuity to 
save our little boat from swamping. Hard labour 
began at once. We shipped large quantities of 
AA^ater, and had to bail smartly and for long spells. 
It Avas heavy Avork, not more cheerful because, Avlieii- 
eA^er Ave looked up to unbend our stiffened necks, 
there AA^as that confounded hungry shark folloAviiig 
us at an equable pace, looking at us sardonically, 
it seemed, and Avagging his tail Avith greater im- 
j)atience as the day Avent on. We increasingly re- 
sented the sinister antics of the voracious blackguar<l, 
and had no comfort from his alertness. The passage of 
the Strait of Gibraltar Avas a someAvliat rough intro- 
duction to an ocean voyage for a non-decked boat. 
It had the effect of thoroughly arousing our energies, 
and put me on my mettle for any emergency. 

At the beginning iny son AA’as very sea-sick, and 
naturally could help little in the management of 
the boat. I therefore did the steering myself. But 
the Avater that Avas pouring continuously into the 
boat had to be shifted promptly if aa'o Avere to float 
right side up, and my son managed to bail despite 
his sickness. 

If on all the fifty-nine days Avliich the voyage 
occupied Ave had eaten as little as on that first 
day, the crew of the. Lotta would hav’e stepped on 
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the American shove with only their bones left to tell | 
the tale. We had neither dinner, tea, nor supper. I 
The shari> ocean wind may have given us appetites. 
If it did, we did not trouble them. We had enough 
to thiiik about in managing the boat, and could only 
snap an occasional grape. We cleared the Strait, 
and I let the Lotta go under easy sail on a general 
south-west course, while iny son made himself as 
comfortable as possible, and lay down to sleep. I 
stayed at the wheel still. 

Towards morning the wind fell and we had fog 
for a change. About 4 a.m. a large, full-riggefl 
ship passed close to us, bound north. I had to call 
my son to hang out the side-light and to keep it 
visible until we passed her, our usual method of 
averting a collision during the trip. Then for the 
hrst time the skipper and the crew tried their hands 
at cooking. We possessed a spirit-lamp and two 
gallons of methylated spirits. We had cocoa and 
biscuits — a plain breakfast ; but the cocoa was the 
most delicious drink we had ever tasted, and the 
breakfast made us feel more like kings than kings 
could ever feel. 

And what marvellous beauty of sea and sky that 
sunrise revealed 1 The fog swept back like a curtain. 
It was not the world we dwelt in yesterday. No 
land, no chop on the waters, and genial warmth 
after nipping cold ; and no shark impertinently 
glaring at ns as a meal which an obliging sea might 
tip into his jaws at any moment. This was a good 
omen. We forgot our troubles, and became as sunny 
as the sky and as happy as the waves that danced 
with golden spangles all about them. 

We kexjt on our general sotith-west course. By 
observations at noon I found we bad sailed one 
hundred miles since leaving Gibraltar. We eacli 
had for dinner two ounces of preserved meat, half 
a pint of hot cocoa, biscuits ad Uh.j and a little fruit. 
My son had not (piite recovered from sea-sickness. 
He lay in the bottom of the boat, on the starb<’jard 
side of which a bertli had been i injure vised under 
the first thwart from the stern, protected by a 
canvas screen. The berth was arranged on a novel 
plan. The occu^miit’s feet were close to the feet of 
the man at the helm. When it was necessary to 
wake the sleeper, one kicked. The pressure of the 
kick varied with the urgency of the occasion. Again, 
the sleeper would be aroused by the rude intrusion 
of the crest of a wave ; over the gunwale it would 
leap and drench him. The effect was exactly that 
of a powerful electrical shock. 

With the huge inverted bowl of sky and the 
eternally restless ocean stretching immensely about 
our modest craft, we had constant and vivid re- 
minders that vigilance and coolness were indispens- 
able to our success. The comparatively frail Lotfa 
had not the resisting power of the banpies and full- 
rigged ships to which I had been accustomed. If 
our Japan e.se-built boat was to carry us across, we 
should require to help her. At no moment in the 
long trip must we fail in mind, in nerve, or in 
strength. At 5 km, on that second day we had tea, 


which was supper as \YelI. Also, it was a duplica- 
tion of o\ir dinner. One camiut hope for meals of 
surprising variety in an open boat on the Aihmtic, 
and ours were, much the same week in, week out. 

The binnacle- lamp was lighted, and the side-light, 
being made ready too, was hidden in the bottom of 
the boat, to be brought out when needed. A double 
reef w-as taken in the mainsail, and a small jib 
substituted for a large one. These precautions 
taken, my son retired to l>ed. I continued steering 
till midnight. Then I gave the signal -kick — a 
gentle one— -and the hoy arose and made cocoa. AYe 
enjoyed it, with the inevitable biscuits. Again 1 
steered, and iny son slept until daybreak, when the 
reveille-kick was administered. Another cup of 
cocoa, reefs out, and the large jib ’was set and every 
sail trimmed to make the Lotta spin along. Next, 
a wiish and brush each, one relieving the other at 
the wdieel. Breakfast at eight, w'hich was a copy 
of yesterday dinner and tea. The chronometer 
wvas wound, the barometer noted, and the Lotta 
bailed. Day after day, night after night, this 
routine wns strictly follow'ed. AYe took no liberties. 
It wMS our stern duty to eliminate the elements of 
risk as far as we could. AA^e w^ere running for the 
north-east trade-wind. AYe anticipated that wdien 
we fell in ‘with it there would be less reefing, less 
danger, and a larger distance made good at the end 
of each twenty -four hours. 

On the niiilli day after leaving Gibraltar we 
sighted tlie Canary Islands and passed through the 
group, leaviiig the island of Lanzarotte on our left. 
The weather was fine, with a moderate favouring 
breeze from the northward, which enaljled us to 
clear the islands. At siinrise next morning ive 
observed tlie sumniit of the Grand Canary, bearing 
north -north -east, distance about sixty miles, and 
here we fell in with the north-east ‘trades,’ an event 
alwa^’s looked forward to by seamen. It gives them 
a resi^ite from the fickle winds blowing in the 
neighbourhood of the northern boundaries of the 
trade-winds, and enables them to judge the probable 
duration of the voyage. 

The brisk trade-breeze freshened to a moderate 
gale, which compelled iis to take a second reef in 
the mainsail. By noon we lost sight of the Grand 
Canary Island. As it dropped in our wake we saw 
a steamer racing up astern, ploughing the ocean at 
a rate that soon brought her abreast of us. She 
was on a parallel course, and came close in. The 
passengers crowded to the side and waved handker-' 
chiefs at us. It was like a hand-shake on the sea. 
She was one of the Messageries Mari times Trans- 
atlantiques Coinimny’s liners. > . 

Strangely enough, I met one of her quartermasters 
some time after we had crossed, and he told me of 
a discussion among the jiassengers which became 
quite heated, They knew what we were attempt- 
! ing, for, though I had not desired it, a bald account 
! of our intention was published in iiew.spapers all over 
the world. The general opinion of the passengers 
was that we should ‘ never amved Some of 
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one finds experts in navigation in unexpected places 
— proved ine utterly lacking in the rudinieiits of 
niy profession. They said I was not steering for 
Florida at all. When the debate reached boiling- 
]>oint the captain w^as appealed to. He, worthy 
man, said he believed we should arrive, hecmise we 
were not steering for Florida, He thought my 
route, though not as direct as the one some of my 
critics could have traced with a knowing forefinger 
on the chart, indicated that I had some ambition to 
see land again. 

Tlie W’ind strengthened and the sea heaved the 
about roughly. Water poured into her. A7e 
had to bail often and long. Astern, black and 
angry clouds with torn edges splashed the sky. 
Their haste increased to velocity, and we looked for 
a windy night. We were drenched, and very cold 
and very tired. I decided to lieave-to until morning. 
After tea, therefore, we made fast the forward sails 
and lowered the mainsail, while the boat’s head was 
brought to the wind on the starboard tack. The 
after leach of the mainsail, at a pot’s distance from 
the peak of the sail, was then lashed securely to the 
boom, and at the throat of the sail the gaff and 
boom were lashed together, and the peak halyards 
steadied tight. Thus a piece of canvas was exposed 
which looked like an elongated triangle with its 


acute angle at the mast, the base of it a foot wide 
and the sides eleven feet long. The helm was 
firmly lashed, slightly a-lee. 

And now, for the first time since leaving Gibraltar, 
I found myself liberated from tlie wheel for more 
than a few moments. More bailing had to be done. 
Then we changed our clothes, and, taking the 
brandy bottle from the medicine-cliest, had one 
ounce each. Our half-frozen limbs were warmed, 
and tlie blood which had seemed to be congealed 
tliroiigliout our bodies circulated more freely. 

How would the boat beliave under the new 
conditions ? This was my next anxiety. I was 
glad, very glad, to see that she headed up nearly in 
the wind’s eye and bravely mounted the waves. 
Excejit for a spray now and again, slie kept herself 
dry. However, one cannot have all the luxuries. 
Like a cork in a great spread of boiling water, our 
frail craft was tossed about the giant ocean. It was 
almost impossible to stand p we were, pitched and 
tumbled in all directions. Nevertheless, we were 
too fatigued to be kept awake even by continual 
jarring and bumping. This was the first rest or 
sleep I had taken since leaving Gibraltar nine days 
before. It is not imperative that I should say I 
enjoyed it ! 

{To he co7itmued») 


•AUGUSTA SAYS.’ 


CHAPTISE IV. 



IT was early on a hot August afternoon 
when I drove d'own to meet Toni 
and his friend, feeling in the best 
of spirits. It was on the way to 
the station that I began to wonder 
if the thing would work out as I 
wished — whether Tom might not think Augusta 
a very beautiful and bewitching cousin, and young 
Garrod take a fancy to my entrancing little Winnie, 
and both round on me when the truth came out. 
Hitherto I had been absorbed in the practical and 
teclmical difficulties that had met us at the outset — 
for example, the instruction of the servants, who 
• had so far to be taken into our plans. My man 
is an old soldier, and merely saluted ; but the 
,, housekeeper is Calvinistic, and spoke of devia- 
tion from the Blessed Ter-uth ; so 'we gave her 
-a fortnight's holiday to go and bury a relative. 
' Really, Winilred and Miss Arkwright had kept 
'■•so' constantly by, me that it was not till I was 
, bowling along the solitary and familiar road 
bet^veen the birches that I had any time for 
. privat Howeverj it was too late now. 

1 had given my word— the word of a M^Nab. 
Besides, it promised rare sport, 

.,,,1 left the groom to bring on the luggage, and Tom 
took the reins, and young Garrod got up behind us, 

■ Tom seemed a bit off colour, I thought. . 

" , 1 my, sir,^ were almost his first words, ' ^ I 


suppose neither of them knows anything about 
us?’ 

^Neither of them?’ 

‘ My cousin and that friend of hors.’ 

‘ Oh 1 Well, Tom, a man’s chances usually rest on 
the woman’s ignorance of his real character, if that ’s 
what you mean.’ 

‘ That is not what I mean, however, Uncle Ben, 
and your turning it off in this way shows me that 
our suspicions of you are about true. You bave 
gone and blabbed to tliem.’ 

‘ Tom, you are disrespectful ! ’ 

Tom chuckled ; I do not know at what. Then 
he grew grave again. 

‘But it is a bit too bad, you know, if you have. 
It makes Garrod and me in a blue funk about meet- 
ing them.’ 

Garrod twisted round in the back seat, and brought 
his head close to my shoulder and to Tom’s elbow, 

‘Eeallj'-j sir,’ he jsut in, ‘in spite of your hos- 
pntality—- 1 must say I—if she knows I answer to 
the description, and guesses I — must see it is 
deuced awkward ! I can face a good deal ; but I 
could not face’ 

‘Young men,’ I said judicially, ‘lliere are two 
alternatives,’ They both listened. ‘ Either you casr 
each go straight to his own room, and, by remaining 
there during your entire visit to Ardstronach, avoid;, 
ever meeting the ladies of my household’—^ — 
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‘ Oil, hold on, Uncle Beil ! What about the birds ? 
ISTo \Yoman is worth ^ 

^ And the other alternative ? ’ asked Garrocl. 

‘You can be he, and he him !’ I said quickly. 

‘You mean’ 

A?h 3^5 he be him and him he, of course. It is 
quite siinjile..’ 

Tom looked down at me anxiously. ^ Poor old 
chap ! ’ he muttered ; ‘dmr old chap ! Touclx of 
sun, eh ? ’ ^ 

But Garrod, with Ins superior force of intellect, 
caught on. I am not sure to tliis day if I quite 
meant thein to understand. Ai^vhow, in two 
inoments 1 felt like the boy who in idle mischief 
strikes a match in a hay-loft, and suddenly finds 
tlie wliole place ablaze. 

‘ It ’s no end of a notion that, Sir Benjamin I 
kliss Murray has never seen her cousin? Then I 
personate him, while M‘Nal> here is introduced to 
the blood-tliirsty beauty — I beg your pardon, but my 
chilly fate— as a young man just off on a dangerous 
Arctic voyage. My word, what a good idea ! It 
will give us a breatliing space, and — and provide a— 
a bulwark of anonymity, whence we either advance 
or retreat. My word, sir 1 your nephew did not 
overrate you. You are a sportsman ! ’ 

I tried to think, but I felt a little dizzy. Possibly, 
after all, I had acted all for the best. Young people 
are so contrary, perhaps now that each one of the 
four had his or her head turned on to the wunng 
track each ivoiild take the bit between his own teeth 
and go right, and in the end I should see two well- 
broken-in pairs in double harness after all. Any- 
way, I washed my hands of it now—the thing was 
beyond my control. 

As we drove round to the front of Ardstronach I 
glanced up and saw that both girls were in the 
turret window-seat of the dra-wing-room, craning 
forward between the curtains to peep and inspect 
us; but -when we walked into the drawing-room 
they were seated together at quite the other end 
of the room, having tea at a small table. It was 
Augusta who was pouring out the tea and who rose 
and came to greet us. 

I took young Garrod by the arm and shoved him 
forward. 

‘ Your cousin Tom M‘Nab ! ’ I cried glibly. 

We were none of us prepared for what happened. 
Young Garrod, without a second’s hesitation, gave 
Augusta a cousinly kiss. This agitating instinct i 
was probably due to his having a father in the 
explosives business. I saw at once, however, that 
it was the right thing to do, so I kissed her also. 
Then I considered I had done my part ; ])ut I 
became aware that they were all waiting for the 
rest of the introductions, I looked round, and en- 
countered eiglit eyes fixed c.xpectantly on me, and 
1 entirely lost my equilibrium. Shutting my own 
c-yes, I waved my hands like a windmill in a cyclone 
and said the four names, leaving their owners— or 
their professed owners— to fit themselves as they 
pleased. And then I opened my eyes and fled. At 



the door of my own room I paused and listened, 
l)iit could hear no unwonted sounds from below, I 
went in, sat down in an arm-chair by the open 
window, looked at the quiet and peaceful view, and 
fanned mj^sclf. Presently I got up with Ilut firm 
determination to go down and manfully play my 
part. When I got to the door I locked it, and 
returned to the arm-chair. In about a couple of 
hours the diussing-gong sounded, and, as l>y habit, I 
divested myself of my coat. Three minutes later 
my man. knocked at the door. I knew his step, and 
admitted him, 

‘Sir ! ’ he exclaimed, petrified, staring at me. 

I glanced down, and was amazed to discover I was 
clothed in my pyjamas. I am ready to swear it 
must have been pure absence of mind that had led 
me to undress for the night instead of dressing for 
dinner; but, as it seemed a pity to waste a direct ; 
hint from the gods, I acted on it. 

‘ I feel — ind isposed,’ I exidained. ‘ You can excuse 
me to the ladies and gentlemen downstairs, and 
bring me uj) food and some of the white port.’ 

But in five minutes Winnie was with me — 
radiantly lovely in a white dinner-frock like a film 
of mist in moonlight— Winnie with sparkling eyes 
and geranium-innk cheeks. 

‘Are yon ill, Uncle Ben V she cried breathlessly. 

I leant back on the piillows that propped me, 
adjusted the tasselled point of my nightcap, and 
folded my hands deliberately on the coverlet. 

‘No, my dear,’ I answered her. ‘I rejoice to say 
that I am in the best of health; but, having no 
one handy witli whom to exchange identity, I have 
resolved to avoid the situation bj^ adopting the 
other and less popular alternative, and to remain 
in bed.’'. . .-v 

She hardly seemed to hear me. 

‘I’m so glad you are not really ill. Oh, Uncle 
Ben, it in such fun downstairs 1 ’ 

‘I am. glad,’ I replied kconieally. ;■ 

‘ But Augusta says she doesn’t like him, though.’ 

‘Which?’ 

‘Why, the other one.’ 

‘Let me see, wliich is the other one V : 

The dinner-gong began to sound, and she was, 
gone. ■ 

I tried to think who would take down whom, hut,, ' 
what with the puzzle and the port, my head reeled.-,,;::.;;, 

No one came near me. I lay hour after hour till . . 

the room grew quite dark in the summer dusk; but,.,. , ' 

at intervals I heard voices and music and laughter . 
in the distance. I had fallen into a doze, when ' 
a quick step on the stair roused me, and^, with, 
pa.ssing rap on the panel of the door, Tom hounded 
in.,, •, 

‘ You aren’t really seedy, sir V '"'‘i ' 

‘I don’t feel quite myself, Tom.’ 

‘ JVhom do you feel ?’ he asked with keen 
‘ IFhem do 1 feel I ’ I repeated. ' , 

‘We’re none of us feeling quite otirselve^^it iaa;; 
::'sbii:nfvepidetnic/" 

‘Well, the fact is, Tom, that as there iB hobody 
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else for me to feel, I have resolved to remain in my 
own room,’ 

Tom paid me very little attention. ‘Tliere’s 
great doings downstairs, imcle,’ lie told me. 

Really 1 ’ 

‘ I say, sir, slie is stunning ! ’ 

^Wliicli?’ 

‘\Yliy, tlie otlier one, of course,’ 

I pulled my niglitcap over my ears. ‘No doul)t 
I shall learn particulars to-morrow, Tom,’ I said 
faintly. 

When I opened my eyes he too was gone. 

Next morning I woke early, with the birds. I 
am naturally, though close on sixty — to lee or to 
windward— an active man. I tossed and fumed till 
my tea came. 

‘I shall not need shaving- water,’ I observed 
testily. ‘ I am still very indisposed— to get up.’ 
vYery good, sir.’ 

With my breakfast-tray my pent-up curiosity 
got the better of me, 

‘ My young guests— down yet ? ’ I asked, cracking 
an egg. 

‘Mr Garrod, as calls ’isself Mr M‘Nab, rose 
early and went out with Miss Harkwright, as calls 
’erself Miss Murray^ 

‘ Oil ! And Miss Murray — the real Miss Murray ? ’ 
‘ Is sittiii’ by ’erself on the lawn.’ 

‘ Oh ! And Mr M‘Nab— the real Mr M‘Nab ? ’ 

‘ Is sittin’ hy ’isself on the lawn— ojiposite end.’ 
‘Ghl’ 

After a time there was a soft knock at my door. 

‘ Come in,’ I shouted. 

Winnie entered — a rather subdued Winnie. 

‘ Good-morning, my dear.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Uncle Ben.’ 

She sat down beside my bed and began pleating 
the frills of her morning muslin gown. 

‘Augusta says’ she began; and then she 

stopped. 

- ‘Well, my dear, what does Augusta say 
‘Augusta says that Cousin Tom is remarkaldy 
well informed — for a man, and that she would never 
have taken him for your nephew, and that he has 
a remarkably good headpiece.’ 

‘ In -deed 1’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ Winnie went on slowly. ‘ And she says 
he would he quite -wasted on a vegetating existence 
at home, and that he ought to be encouraged to 
make Ills mark in the world.’ 

, ‘Ah!’ 

‘And that with a clever woman at his side he 
; might be and do anything ! ’ . 

' ‘ Even go on an Arctic voyage ? ’ 

Winnie . looked at me pensively. ‘That is Mr 
' Garrod— Cousin Tom never thought of accomjiany- 
ing him,’ she reminded me. ‘Uncle dear, does it 
not appear— a pity— young Mr Garrod should go 
away and risk his life ? ’ 

-Great pity.’ 

, He does not seem to want to.’ -- 

:v:' > 


‘ No. He spoke last night— to Augusta— about 
the delights of country life.’ 

‘ And wliat did he talk to you about ? ’ 

‘ He— he hasn’t spoken to me.’ 

‘Eh? How’s that?’ 

‘ I think, Uncle Ben, he— detests me.’ 

‘You don’t say so I Why?’ 

Winnie’s lips trembled. ‘You see, Uncle Ben, 
he thinks — I want — to be — bis widow. It is 
not — endearing — now is it? Oh! I ^vish we 
hadn’t taken your advice — and — that I ’d been 
me and her she.’ 

At that moment there was a loud knock at the 
door. Winnie started up like a fawn at bay and 
glanced about for shelter. 

‘You need not go, child.’ 

‘But— you forget — I’m she!^ And she darted 
into my wardrobe just as Tom -walked into the 
room. 

He looked round curiously. 

‘ Thought I heard voices,’ he remarked. 

‘ I frequently recite poetry to myself when I am 
alone,’ I answered. 

‘ 011 1 that all ? I was afraid it might be that 
beetle-browed niece of yours.’ 

‘Young man 1 ’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, but slic stifles me. Slie and 
Percy hit it off, thongb. You should hear them 
talk ! But that little girl, sir ’—his voice suddenly 
grew tender, and his eyes stern and miserable — ‘ I 
can’t make her out.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘ She never thought of that widow dodge herself, 
I ’ll be bound. It was tliat friend of hers that put 
her up to it.’ 

‘ Yes, you are right there.’ 

‘I guessed as much. She’s not that sort. A 
tender little thing like that — why, a man would he 
ready to lay down his life for her as soon as he saw 
her !’ 

‘Just what she asks.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! I say, do you think she would mind 
being poor ? We ’d have to sell Ardstronach.’ 

‘Sell Ardstronach!’ I yelled, sitting upriglit. 
‘ Tom M‘Nab, are you / ’ 

Winnie stepped lightly out of the w^ardrohe and 
confronted us. 

‘ Hullo ! ’ said Tom. He stood uj> rather stiffly 
and handed her his chair. ‘Won’t you sit down, 
Miss Arkwright ? ’ he asked coldly, 

Winnie took not the least notice either of him or 
the chair. 

‘Why did you call him Tom M‘Nab?’ she asked 
me. 

‘ Because he is, my dear, your cousin Tom 
M‘:Nab.’ 

She turned towards him then, and they both 
stood looking at one another across the chair. Then 
they both turned to me. I adjusted the tasselled 
point of my nightcap and leant back, 

‘ Have you been playing a trick on us, sir ? ’ my 
nephew demanded. 
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‘Olij uncle, did you let tliem do it too']’ Winnie 
cried. 

^ Yes. I set a thief to catch a thief. I own it. — 
But are you not glad she ’s your cousin, Tom ? Be 
yourself, man ! ’ 

‘I think Augusta will want me,’ Winnie mur- 
inured ; and Tom, holding the door open for her, 
hesitated a moment, and then followed lier. 

I rang and ordered my sliaving-water. 

Y^heu I came downstairs the house was deserted. 
I sauntered out, and went down towards the loch. 
Arriving suddenly at the little jetty that starts out 
from among a group of silver birches, I discovered 
Augusta Arkwright and young Garrod sitting in the 
punt that is kept tied there to an iron ring. 

‘ Yes, I could not believe you were a M‘.Nab,’ Miss 
Augusta was saying. ‘ They are not hminy people, 
though attractive.’ 

‘ I like them uncoinnionly,’ Garrod answered. 

I thouglib I would not interrupt at that moment. 

‘And w'heii do you start on your voyage, Mr 
Garrod ] ’ she asked in her quiet, caiiii voi ce. 

^ I can’t start, you know, unless my father ecpiips 
the expedition. And you know the condition he 
laid down.’ 


There was a pause, and then Augusta’.s answer 
came slowly. 

‘ But-^with his lielp ] ’ 

‘I still would not go.’ 

‘Why not]’ 

There was a longer pause, and it occurred to me 
I ought to leave ; but suddenly Percy Garrod spoke. 

‘ You see this punt we are in, Miss Arkwright ? 
r could not go on a voyage in it, because, don’t you 
see, you are by my side— and we are tied by a 
ring.’ 

1 hurried away. 

In the rose pergola I came upon Tom and Winnie. 
AVinnie ran forward and slipped her little hand into 
mine. 

‘ MTil, are you contented now, Puss ? ’ I 
whispered. 

‘ Oh ! I ’m always contented, Uncle Ben.’ 

‘But,’ I oljjected, ‘you told me that Augusta 
says content is soul -destroying, and ruins the life 
of the nation and the character of the individual.’ 

‘Yes, uncle dear, I remember Augusta $aid that; 
but now — Cousin Tom says’—* 

‘ Cousin Tom says V I replied, ‘ Oho 1 ’ 

THE END. 


THE COST OF LIVING ON THE BAND. 


much has been said about the cost 
living on the Hand, as making 
it so difficult for the majority of 
„ men to maintain a wife and family, 

that we intend to look closely into 
the matter. Though, so doing may 
not solve the problem, it may throw valuabhi 
side-lights on the cpiestion fur tho.se now in 
England who contemplate making a liome here. 
Tlie matter was discussed in its manifold bear- 
ings before the British Association. Since the 
return of these scientists to Britain further ven- 
tilation has been given to conditions prevailing 
on the Rand, 

To one who has since the earliest days of 
Johannesburg ‘kept house’ in season and out of 
season, in good days and ill, the crux of the whole 
matter seems to lie in the fact that new-comers 
are attracted by abnormally high wages, and expect 
the piirehasing power of the same to be as great 
as ill England, where, earning a pittance, they 
can, owing to cheap living, manage to exist and 
perhaps save. It never occurs to siicli that, as an 
economic fact, so soon as the cost of living is here 
reduced usages wdll fall proportionately, . 

, It is computed that a man with wife and three 
young children must of necessity spend twenty- 
five pounds monthly on rent, food, and clothing, 
leaving no margin for pleasure, education, or the 
proverbial rainy day, With such an one, rent 
for a four-roomed cottage swallows eight pounds 
monthly. The prudent man, however, only marries 


when he has saved, by years of single blessedness, 
sufficient to buy a stand and build thereon a house. 

It may be said en passant that the percentage of 
individual house-owners liere is far greater than 
in England. Now, tlie man earning this twenty-five 
pounds monthly would in England rank as tlie 
lower-middle or working class. His wife perforce 
occupies no higher status— indeed, as often as not, 
has sjieut her spinsterhood in domestic service 
here or in England. Assume, as is pretty usual, 
both are from Britain. It is surprising how con- 
servative and narroiv are their ideas, and the 
maintenance thereof is somewhat costly. The / 

Englishman is proverbially slow, even when in 
Rome, to do as the Roman does, and even on the ; 

Continent his predilection for ‘ ros-bif ’ and ‘ bif-tek ’ 
is considered a national characteristic. Hence the ‘ _ ^ .. 
lower orders migrating to a country whose climate ■ ' • 
ditfers so vastly in its exhilarating freshness from ■ . / 

the damp and gloom so often prevailing in the 
British Isles, insist on having the same food, cost , , 

what it may, as they have ever been accustomed ' ^ ' ' ' - 
to. Eish in their island-home is cheap enough ; j, , 
here, after a thousand miles’ journey in refrigerating '■ , ■ r- ' 
car from the coast, it is a luxury which poor folk " . ■ 

must dispense with, unless favouring the tinned ' ' - 
article. Meat, on the other hand, is not a fancy 
price, and the imported f rozen meat at, sixpence tO' , ' ; ^ 
ten jience per pound is good at that. , 

in great demand, may be had at various ages from ; 
one shillmg and fourpeiice to seven shillings and ; , , 
sixpence per dozen. Fotatoes, the Englishman’s- . 
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daily vege table, cost from tbreepence to sixpence 
per pound, according to the season. Good English 
and Australian butter is but one and sixpence per 
pound, and the same figure purchases one pound 
of excellent tea. Eor sugar, four, and bread the 
retail price is threepence per pound. Cheese is 
dear at one shilling and threepence. Best brands 
of tinned milk are little more than English price, 
whilst sixpence to ninepence per bottle must be 
paid for fresh milk. Biscuits and cakes are 
proportionately expensive. 

The white miner, especially the Coriiisliinan, 
comes hither from a frugal home. The main 
delicacy of ; the man from the Duchy has been, 
Cousin Jack’s pasty, made with, and often enough 
without, meat. He fills in with bread, cheese, and 
bacon perhaps. Here he earns possibly one pound 
a shift““Often more—and rarely less than thirty 
pounds per month on the Band mines. He pays 
six pounds per laontli for board only in the mine 
mess-room, and thrice daily has such an extrava- 
gant menu as would have served him for a week’s 
feasting in the old country. At dawn he is 
served with early coffee. His breakfast consists 
of porridge, chops, steak, liver and hacon, ham 
and eggs, jam, and bread and butter; his lunch, 
of soup, stews, curry, cold meats, with a liberal 
allowance of condiments, jam, butter, and potted 
meats. Afternoon tea is duly sent round ; and 
dinner at C or 7 p.m. is a glorified lunch : 
souj>, entrees, joints, several vegetables, pudding, 
and cheese. AYitlx each meal tea or coffee is served. 
This emharras de richesses in no way inconveniences 
the miner. From beginning to end he steadily 
works through each course. But when Mrs Miner 
is brought out to make the family home, her lord 
expects to keep up the same style of living, and 
perhaps indulge in four or five bottles of whisky 
per month (at live skillings per bottle), without 
greatly increased outlay. When he finds this iin- 
' possible, up rises the general wail of the high cost 
of living and iiiadetpate wage. 

The sho];>-assistant and bank-clerk are paid from 
seventeen pounds to twenty-live pounds monthly. 
Both are usually imported from humble homes and 
simple mode of living; but when they arrive here, 
their haclielor days are spent in town boarding-houses, 
where, for board alone, six pounds to eight pounds 
monthly ensures them much the same food as that 
; previously described. It may be less roiiglily served, 
and fruit is perhaps more liberally provided. It 
.. is also more pretentious ; the menu bristles with 
fricassees and ragouts; roast-pork mascpierades as 
sucking-pig, barn-door fowl as roast turkey, and 
duck is alternately known as goose, and the con- 
sumer is never a bit the wiser* Our city policemen 
are allowed but two shillings per diem for rations, 
and their mess-room lacks many of the ahove- 
mentioned luxuries. Civil and municipal servants 
are paid salaries commensurate with the value 
of -money, - a special allowance - being granted to 
married men. Frofessional men command high fees, 


and are thus enabled to live as they choose ; and 
the same applies to traders and merchants. Hence, 
the so-called working-man, the shop-assistant, and 
the junior clerk are those A^dlo find a dilficulty in 
making ends meet; and the writer strongly con- 
tends that the main causes are the thriftlessness of 
their women-folk and the rapacity of the men. 

Though eight pounds or ten pounds be spent in 
house-rent, half of that may often l)e realised by 
subletting one or even two rooms ; the wide veran- 
das of colonial houses usually supply the need of a 
parlour. The climate is not tropical ; therefore the 
artisan’s wife may easily accomplish her own house 
and laundry work without the extravagance of a 
full-grown Kafir at three pounds ten shillings a 
month. If help she must have, an umfcmi (Kafir 
lad of twelve or fourteen) will nurse the baby and 
do much of the 'work for ten shillings a month. 
Fires for ten months of the year are absolutely 
unnecessary save for cooking, and the small kitchen 
stoves used consume very little coal or oil, as the 
case may be. Close ‘ backyards ’ are here represented 
by tiny gardens, wdiere, with almost no trouble, a 
crop of tomatoes may be grown to suffice for four 
months’ daily use, and even then the thrifty house- 
wife will conserve many for sauce and soy, to 
save purchasing imported pickles in the winter. 

A cheap and excellent jam can also be made from 
the green or ripe crop* 

If eggs are a necessity, a few fowls will provide : 
them in nioderation, and be content with table 
scraps and a little grain if their jxm is roomy and 
they are allowed exercise in the open. Peaches at 
one and sixpence per hundred, and oranges at four 
shilliiigs per hundred, provide jam and marmalade 
at threepence per pound ; rice, the imported article, 
is one shilling per pound ; the best dried fruits 
may be had at from sixpence to one shilling per 
pound, and. with home canning or buttling of fresh 
fruits diiring summers xhenty, assist the winter 
pudding-problem. 

Vegetables, save potatoes and onions, are not 
unreasonably dear. If the housewife cannot make 
her purchases in the morning market, the patient 
coolie will bring his wares to her door, content with 
a small profit* Pumpkins realised only three pounds 
to four pounds per ton last season ; thirty shillings 
invested in two or three score would provide nutri- 
tious and wholesome vegetable food for several 
months at a tenth the cost of potatoes. Kice also, 
as a vegetable, is cheap and wholesome; but tlie 
average Englishwoman cooks it indifferently, hence 
is prejudiced. Chops and steaks are not essential for 
breakfast ; indeed, far too much meat is consumed. 
Bacon is one shilling to one and threepence per 
pound, and therefore its price is not x^rohibifcive. 

Cook-sbops whence wives of British workmen so 
often supx>ly the daily meals are non-existent here. 
Young Englishmen on farms often scratch along 
in almost helpless discomfort whei^e the colonial 
makes the best of his surroundings, adapts himselP; 
to circumstances, and gets perhaps the best value- . 
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for his money. There, is no doubt but that the 
inade({uacy of South Africa to feed itself, and the 
coTisequeiit heavy imports, form a gi^eat factor in 
the high prices some commodities command. The 
working-man, however, is far better oif here than 
gentlefolks wlio on a slender income attempt to 
kcei> up any sort of pretentions style. 


llolida}’' expenses are rare here. As a journey to 
the coast costs so much, a trip home is more fre- 
quently the object of savings. .Entertainments of 
every variety are quadruple the cost of the same 
thing in England. Yet the working-man here 
spends large sums of money on .spurts and betting. 
In short, he denies himself nothing. 


HOW AH ATL.ANTIO LINER PROVIDES 
FOR ITS GLIENTl^LE. 

By MAEY SpEECIill WAliREN. 


HE work of providing for a liner 
carrying about three tliousand per- 
sons over the Atlantic is prodigious, 
the more especially as every one’s 
tastes, wants, and wi.she3 are coii- 
:j;. sidered, and. the cuisine is hro Light 

i- to a level with that of a first-class hotel. There is 

[ so much competition nowadays on the sea, as else- 

I where, that all the companies make excellent 

[ arrangements for provisioning their boats, and to 

describe one is practically to describe them all, .save 
that foreign companies cater specially for their own 
nationality. 

The best-known and oldest British company ib 
the Cunard, a line founded upwards of sixty years 
ago to displace the brigs which occupied six or 
seven weeks upon the voyage. The company’s first 
steamer carried sixty* three passengers and two hiiii- 
; •. dred and twenty-live tons of cargo ; their present 

steamers carry from about two thousand to three 
thousand passenger.s, and an average of ten. thuu.sand 
tons of cargo I It is scarcely nece.ssary to as.sert that 
the interiors of the boats are models of luxurious 
; aiipointmenis, every one, in fact, being what may 

1 be termed an aristocrat of the sea. 

r We will suppose a would-be passenger applying 

to the Cunard Company for particulars of transit 
across the Atlantic. He is in the first place furnished 
with a sailing list, giving dates of departure, prices 
I of hookings, and a declaration form which he must 

1 fill up and return. This enacts that any person 

I who is blind, crippled, siitfering from tuberculosis or 

contagious disease ; who is a lunatic, child, or widow 
— or, in short, cannot support him or her self— is ex- 
cluded from the United States unless he can prove 
; that he will not become chargeable to the American 

authorities. Polygamists and those who have been 
in pri.son are also ineligible, and the greatest care 
is taken that none but persona in sound health 
are admitted as intending residents. Then the pas- 
T ‘ senger has but to choose the class by which he will 
travel, and the rest is all plain sailing. In return 
i' for his deposit or full amount of passage, by which 

he secures a berth, he receives his ticket, mimber 

( of berth and cabin, a supply of labels, and much 
. helpful information. It may also be recorded that 
the company are always anxious to meet the wishes 


of llieir pas.senger.s as far as pos.sible, and should a 
de.3ire be ex.pres.sed for a cabin in any particular 
part of the shi]), that desire is met if practicable. 

If the passenger is tx'avelling from any large centre 
to the place of embarkation, there is a special 
arrangement for the supply of train tickets at a 
reduced price ; and the .same applies to destinations 
beyond the landing port. 

On the day of departure from London or any 
other terminus a special train will be found in 
readiues.s for the passengers, the thirds generally 
travelling either the day l^efore or by night, as 
they mii.st go on hoard early ; the firsts and seconds 
leaving at a convenient hour in the morning. 

Every saloon pas.seiiger xvill find a reserved seat 
awaiting him, with a number afilxed correspond- 
ing to that which he has previously received on 
his papers, am.! all luggage is taken posse.s.sioii uf 
by the agents of the company, and labelled with 
the ship’s name under their directions. From then 
until lie arrives at the foreign port the pasfionger 
need not trouble himself further about h.i.s effecta 
That labelled ^Calnn’ is, on the arrival of the 
train, placed under or on the passenger’s berth, 
the lieavy packages labelled ^Hot wanted’ disap- 
peai’i ng into llie hold. The special train runs 
right dowui to the docks, and the pas.sengers have 
but to cross the huge bridge, one end of which 
abuts on to the main-deck of the vessel. Every- 
thing is done with such perfect precision and 
aptitude born of long experience that there ia 
absolutely no confusion, and within a very short 
time the huge vessel is steaming out towards 
Queenstown, where additional passengers and mails • ’ ’’ 

are taken on from the tenders. • . ; 

Tiie dining-saloons on the first and second decks 
seat about four hundred ea.ch, and if there ia a full 
complement of passengers the company must dine " ' > 
in two parties. Each seat is numbered, the pas' - 
senger retaining his or her number throughoitt the 
voyage. Those who are good sailors develop re- ‘ , 
markable appetites, but the catering is most liberal, 
and one is scarcely conscious of a feeling of hunger • .v 
before something or other is served to aBSimga^ It \ 
Quite early in the morning, fruit, or teaTcoJIbe, ' , 
and biscuits, are brought into, the cabins, .and the. v-ky 
second bugle-call at 8.30 iutiniates that breakfe^ , 
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is being served in tlie saloon. Tins is d la carter and 
the health j passenger manages his three or four 
courses with ease; those who are suffering from the 
voyage having practically what they please in their 
cabins. 

At eleven o’clock Bovril and biscuits are served on 
deck, and at one o’clock passengers are summoned 
to an excellent luiiclieon. At. 4.30 the deck serving 
consists of afternoon tea, followed at 6.30 by din- 
ner ; while from nine to ten tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
sandwiches are served to order. The chef is a luaii 
of large experience, and he has an excellent staff” 
under his direction, while the menu includes all 
the delicacies which would be found at a tahle- 
d’Me on land. The steerage passengers have, of 
course, a plainer bill of fare, but it is extremely 
liberal, and both for (piality and quantity is far 
superior to the usual food of the majority of third- 
class passengers. 

The figures connected with the provisions sup- 
plied form wonderful reading. Take a few, and 
we find eighteen thousand pounds of beef, six tl^ou- 
sand pounds of mutton, three thousand pounds of 
pork, two thousand five hundred pounds of fresh 
fish, two thousand fresh herrings, three thousand 
head of poultry, one hundred and forty barrels of 
ffour, twenty tons of potatoes, six hundred boxes of 
ice-cream, two hiindrecl gallons of fresh milk, eighteen 
thousand eggs, one thousand pounds of butter, three 
thousand pounds of ham and bacon, two thousand 
five hundred pounds of dried fish, and a ton and a 
half of fruit— all this for a single journey only ! 
The amount cooked for any one day seems quite 
wonderful, the soup alone coming out at one lumdred 
and fifty gallons, while as many as two thousand 
eggs are often served at a single meal. These 
latter are cooked in metal dippers, made in rows 
and having perforated bottoms; each dipper is 
time-marked, and at the end of the prescribed 
period the ringing of a bell denotes that the 
dippers have aiitoniaticalJy sprung up from the 
.water. 

Miicdi of the cooking is by electric apparatus, roast- 
ing-spits being also electrically turned, while bread 
and biscuits are mixed by machinery as in a modern 
biscuit factory. Up-to-date machinery is used for 
making cofiee, and a sirpidy sufficient for four hun- 
dred people can be made in ten niiimtes. AIT 
carving is done on hot presses, with receptacles 
beneath for heating plates. It may be explained 
that the , milk is taken to sea in sealed cans, and 
these and the whole of the food are kept in 
refrigerating- rooms at a temperature of thirty 
degrees (sufficiently cold for storage of from five 
to ten days). • 

The. utmost care is taken for the comfort, and 
precaution for the safety, of the passengers. There 
is, of course, a qualified medical man on hoard ready 
for all emergencies, and each day the captain, doctor, 
'md chief steward go round the ship and inspect all 
quarters ; there is also regular inspection of pumps, 
§re*engines, masts, &c. j and at some portion of 


each clay there is lifeboat and fire drill to secure 
thorough efficiency in case of accident. On board 
each shii^ there are from sixteen to twenty lifeboats 
and four collapsible boats, each one of which has its 
allotted crew ; and in every cabin and state-room 
there is a liberal supply of life-belts. 

The amusement and recreation of the passengers 
are well catered for, a piano being found in each 
saloon, even that of the steerage. Impromptu con- 
certs take place nearly every evening, and it is an 
understood thing that a fully arranged concert—the 
l^rogrammes for which are printed on board — is 
given the night before landing ; the arrangements, 
of course, being in the hands of a committee of 
passengers. The whole of the collection made is 
given to the Seamen’s Mission, a sum of several 
pounds generally being realised. On deck are 
various English and American games for fine 
w'eather, and there are excellent writing, smoking, 
and sitting rooms, with a capital library provided 
with up-to-date literature. Wireless telegraphy is 
installed on eveiy boat, and the latest news is received 
from invisible passing liners, while a Cunard daily 
paper is now a familiar item. It only remains to add 
that there is a large staff of experienced stewards 
and stewardesses, and that the service throughout 
is prompt and efficient, in addition to which the 
boats of the Cunard Company enjoy a deserved 
reputation for steadiness at sea. 


SUNSET IN A WOOD. 

Auaixst the crimsoned, biiriiiiig west 
The bare trees outlined stand, 

Their arms stretch upwards to the sky. 

Their twigs, formed like a hand, 

Seem to point tremblingly to heaven, 

As if to show the way 

To heart-sore mortals such as I, 

Too heart-sore e’en to pray. 

And flickering oft the silver fights 
G-lint through the maze of trees^ 

Like salmon shimmering in a net 
Fresh front the wind-tossed seas. 

And compact busheS;!, growing near, 

Bise from the dewy grass ; 

A bluish haze creeps from the soil. 

Softening the tuft-like mass. 

Now for the sun the end is near, 

The air is deathly cold : 

One flash of faint, unearthly red, 

Then gray succeeds the gold. 

And I, in chilly darkness plunged, 

Shiver, and feel its loss. 

The solemn trees still upwards look, 

And each branch forms a cross. 

But as I slowly choo.se my steps 
Back down the grassy slope. 

Far through the filigree of twigs 
Glimmers the Star of Hope. 

Louise G. Fixduax. 
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MR PEOK-RIDGE, M. P. 

HIS FIRST NIGHT IN THE HOUSE—AND AFTER. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


when Mr Peck-Ridge blithely crossed 
I Palace Yard. lie might have started 
hour earlier, for the House was 
up at midnight. But the novelty 
of the scene, the seething deliglit of 
the new member, made him tarry, having ‘last^ 
cigars with ne\vly made friends in the smoking-room, 
j.ater, he wished he had more promptly answered 
the cry of the doorkeeper when the Speaker left the 
cliair. 

‘ Who goes home ? ^ 

The shout rang through the emptying lobby, echo 
of a cry nightly sounded since the days of Pitt and 
Fox. 

‘ YHio goes home ? * 

‘ Not me,’ Mr Peck-Ridge chuckled, regardless 
of grammar. ‘ At least not yet.’ 

And ho didn’t, or this true story would never 
have been written. 

lYalking briskly towards his hotel near Victoria 
Station, he mused over tlie in'oceedings of the day, 
climax to a prosperous life. He remembered the 
days of old when lie served apprenticeship in his 
father’s ship-chandlery, in the Lancashire fishing- 
village of Shrimpton. The paternal business had 
grown till it loomed large as Peckridge & Son. 
The fishing- village developed into a thriving town, 
which returned one member to Parliament. To-day 
that member is Samuel Peck-Ridge. That was 
not quite the way the name was, forty years ago, 
spelt on his father’s brass plate and bill-lieads. 
As he rose in the social scale, and in time became 
sole member of the firm, Peckridge junior divided 
tlie heritage of his name by a hyphen. 

^ Never,’ he said, with that dry but occasionally 
irrelevant humour that made him popular in tlie 
local Town Council, ‘put all your eggs in one 
basket.’ 

^Vhen, a month earlier, a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of his native town followed on the death 
No. m -VoL. IX. , [AU nights 


^ilNE o’clock was booming from Big Ben 


of th(3 sitting member, Mr Peck-Ridge was ap- 
Xwoached by his fellow-citizens and invited to 
contest the borough. He accepted the invitation, 
and after a tough struggle, won a seat for his party, 
tience the rousing cheer that yesterday afternoon 
welcomed liis approach to the table to be sworii-in. 
AvS he passed between the table and the Treasury 
Bench to sign the roll of Parliament, his Leader 
smilingly shook hands with him. 

‘ Quite wrong,’ said Sir Henry Fowler, regarding 
the incident from the other side of the table, and 
solemnly shaking his head. ‘Mr G. would never 
do it. It was, he said, a discourtesy to the Chair. 
The Speaker should he the first to take a new 
member by the hand.’ 

The exceptional character of the reception pleased 
Mr Peck- Ridge the more. 

As he stepped blithely along Victoria Street, 
thinking of these things, the still air of the early 
morning was broken by a cry of ‘ Stop thief 1 ’ At the 
moment a man coming out of a l)y-street crossed the 
road and daslied by Mr Peck-Ridge, almost brushiiig 
liis elbow. Mr P.’s first impulse was to let him go 
his way. It was no affair of his. Then he re- 
membered his new position, with its added public 
responsibility. Should he, ju.st solemnly sworn-iii 
at the table of the House of Ooimnons, even tacitly 
connive at an attempt to defeat justice ? Besides, 
after a long sitting of the tioiise, supplemented by 
a sort of autumn session in the sinokiiig-rooin, 
a run in the fresh morning air would do him 
good. 

Planting his hat firmly on liis head, off he set. 
His age was fifty, and his figure not obtrusively 
slight. But at school he was goad for a short sprint, 
and he wms in fairly hard condition. He steadily 
gained on the fugitive. Behind him came a strag- 
gling crowd of pursuers still shouting ‘Stop thief)’ 
As Mr Peck-Ridge, warming to his work, ■ paasefi . 
the end of James’s Street, leading on to Victoria 
Street, a stalwart young man dung his arms round 
lUscrved.] " , MabcH 1906. , , ^ 
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him, and after a l)rief struggle, succeeded in xnilling 
Mm up. 

* Is this him ? ’ he asked, turning to a woman who 
breathlessly ran up and clutched Mr Peck-Ridge 
by his outer garment. 

‘Yes, that’s him,’ cried the woman. ‘ Mean, sleek 
creature, robbing a poor woman of her hard-earned 
day’s Avages.’ 

By this time the straggling crowd in full hue- 
and-cry arrived, the policeman leading by a neck. 
Here Avas a pretty go, quite an ernbaiTassment 
of riches. On the track of one thief, the police- 
man had happed upon the custody of quite another. 
There Avas no donbt about the situation. The 
woman, a decent person of the dressmaker class, 
was coming up the steps at St James’s Station, 
liomeAvard-bound by the last train, when, as she 
neared the top, .she felt a tug at her pocket. 
Turning sharply round, she saAv Mr Peck-Eidge, 
felt her ptu’se was gone, and raced after him as 
he made his Avay AA^estward. 

There AA'as no mistake abont it. She knew him 
by his smooth face and his top-hat. The top-hat 
in particular impressed her, conveying deliberate 
attempt at committing larceny under cover of an 
exceptionally respectable appearance. 

.. Mr Peck-Ridge, having partially recoA^ered his 
breath, warmly protested, XJiiAAmnted exertion and 
indignant surprise lent something of incoherency 
to his remarks. AnyhoAA% they did not convince 
the croAvd. ‘Yah!’ they cried as the member for 
Shrimpton Avas led off to the police station. ‘ You ’re 
a nice sort of cove to bilk a pore Avonian. Where 
did yer drop the purse T 

The neAA’’ member AA’as no more fortunate at 
the police station. The sergeant in charge Avas 
almost sardonically polite and altogether in- 
credulous. 

‘Member of Parliament, are yer? We’A^e heard 
that before. Which ’Ouse do you frequent? It’s 
generally the Peers that are l)rought in here a1; 
this time of the morning.’ Here a happy thought 
struck him, ‘Where do you say you sit for ?’ . 

‘Shrimpton, Lancs.,’ said Mr Peck-Ridge eagerly. 
‘ Bhrimptoii-by-the-Sea,’ he added, anxious in the 
critical circumstances to avoid error.’ 

‘ And what ’s ycr name V 

‘ Samuel Wilherforce Peck-Ridge.’ 

The sergeant, rummaging in his desk, brought 
forth a volume of Dod and looked up Shrimpton, 

, Lancs. ■ 


‘Very sorry, Mr Peck-Eidge, but according to 
Dodj which I believe is equal to the old saying 
“according to Cocker,” Mr Pleiiry James Bod worthy 
is member for Shrimpton.’ 

Mr Peck-Ridge’s heart sank Avithin him. The 
sergeant held in his hand the copy of .Dod issued 
at the opening of the parliamentary session. The 
demise of Mr Dodworthy had happened six weeks 
ago, in the leafy month of June. In A^ain Mr 
Peck-Ridge explained the circumstances of the by- 
election. 

‘I alAways read in my paper,’ said the sergeant, 
AAunking at the loyally amused policeman, ‘ that 
by-elections don’t mean anything, leastwise Avhen 
they go agin our side. IIoAvever, Mr Peck- 
Ridge, you can tell all that in the morning to 
Mr Curtis-Bennett. You’ll hud him remarkably 
nice, al Avars ready to listen to a good story. — 
Good- night, ma’am. I’ve got your name and 
address. Mind you’re at court not later than 
ten in the morning. — And good-night to you^ Mr 
Peck-Ridge, M.P. of Slirimpton-by-the-Sea, I think 
you said?’ 

In a half-dazed condition the neAV member aa- as 
led off and accommodated AAuth a cell. He had 
vague ideas of the desirability of being bailed out. 
In fact, before quitting the presence of the sergeant 
he had suggested the process. 

‘ All right,’ said that irrepressible joker ; ‘ Avhd 
shall Ave send for, Mr Peck-Ridge, M.P. ? Shall 
it be the Speaker ? He ’s close handy in Palace 
Yard. Or perhaps the Sergeant-at-Ar.ms is more 
in your line?’ 

On reflection, Mr Peck-Ridge recognised the utter 
helplessness of his position. There Avould be no- 
body up at the Grosvenor Hotel except the night- 
porter. Ea'Cii had he been sure of tlie address 
of newly made friends at the House of Commons, 
he could not root them up at tAA'O o’clock in the 
morning Avitli a request to bail him out on a charge 
of picking pockets. There remained nothing but 
iiiA^oeation of the spirit of resignation, in Avliicli lie 
passed the long hours of the night. 

When he Avas brought up in the morning at West- 
minster Police Court, Mr Peck -Ridge’s time of 
tribulation swiftly ended. He left the court amid 
profuse apologies from the klagistrate, a poor con- 
solation for a sleepless night under lock and key. 

Thereafter, on the rising of the House, if he failed 
to find the companionship of a member AA^alking as 
far as Victoria Station, Mr Peck-Ridge took a cab. 




A STOEMY ArOKKIKG 


S T O R T MORNING. 


CHAPTER XXXiy. 


^ HAT, tlieii, is “ the lot ” as Eeynolds 

would say/ said young Fitzhugh as 
he stood with his sister bareheaded 
the doorsteps of Dunscaith, 
watching the last hi’eak-ioad of 
autumn visitors roll aw’ay. 

‘Yes, that is the lot/ said Betty ; ‘and it will be 
rather nice to have the place to ourselves for a bit/ 
liooking her arm through her brothers. ‘ The wood- 
cock will be coming in soon now. The poor, dear 
heliotrope in the garden was black this morning ; 
there must have been a sliarp frost’ 

The boy moved uneasily. 

‘ I am afraid I cannot stay here foi' the w-oodcock/ 
he said. ‘I have several shooting engagements, and 
I promised to join a fellow’s yacljt in the Mediter- 
ranean some time. You will be going to hunt at 
Uncle Forsyth’s, Betty, and mother will want to go 
up to London to see plays and things,’ he added, with 
a touch of compunction. 

A heavy feeling of care and anxiety crept over 
the sister, who loved, him so dearly, to sa}^ nothing 
of the hitter disappointment, as up to now the 
merest chance of 'woodcock would have kept Jack 
glued to Dunscaith. She -was too wise, however, 
to worry the boy w'itli complaints or questions, and 
they Avent silently into the house. The autumn 
had been full of stir, come and go, at Dunscaitb, 
wdiere for some time past quietest monotony liad 
reigned. 

Lady Fitzliugh liad spared no effort to render 
the house a pleasant one, filling it with suitable 
frienda for her young daughter and son as far as 
she could. She had taken the brealn’ng-oif of 
Betty’s engagement to Harlestone very much to 
heart ; all her pi'ide was in arms to prevent any 
supposition that her beautiful daughter was w-ear- 
ing the willow for the lover wdio had apparently 
fled to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

She reproached herself bitterly that such a man 
as Erie should have spent so much time under their 
roof, and determined, with many secret groans, to 
take up a strong position in the face of the world 
and society. Her with the exception of 

that 'i^diieh had been adorned by tbe presence of 
Mrs Foggo, had all been pleasant and well assorted ; 
but she saw clearly that I 3 etty had set her face dead 
against marriage, and that it would be useless to 
press her ; so she trusted to time, like a wise woman ; 
for what may not lie in the womb of time, and what 
may not time bring forth 1 

The one week that Betty had really enjoyed was 
that which had brought Lord Forsyth, also a batch 
of lanky, young, distant cousins, to whom Dun- 
scaith meant paradise, and whose joyotis voices rang 
through the dim old rooms, rousing the startled 
echoes. They batlied, they fished, they tore about, 


they sailed, they shot at rabbits, and rode ponies 
from morn till eve, when they could hardly keep 
tbeir round eyes open as they sat decorously round 
the dinner-table, waking up to prance round the 
ball in a reel, to the music of the pipes before bcul 
claimed their tired young bodies. 

Now Betty and her mother 'were alone, and the 
t1a3's went galloping by as they do at such times, 
when one is so like the other. 

Lady Fitzbugh’s patience-table took up a pro- 
minent position (mce more, and Betty had many 
calls upon her time, her poor people having seen 
but little of her during the busy autumn weeks. 
To the mother it was a time full of peace. Not 
so to the daughter, wdiose sorrow waked and cried 
during the quiet days in which she had time to 
dwell on the cruel quarrel and sudden dashing of 
the cup of happiness from her lips, and it was in 
vain that she tried to hate the man she had loved 
so well for Ins doubt of her. To see love in another 
man’s e3’es, to feel it in the lingering clasp of his 
hand or bis touch, filled her with loathing unspeak- 
able and impossible to describe. 


CHAPTEB XXXV. 

^OWEYEE the belief in the triitli of fore- 
bodings and the occasional nppearanco 
of visitants from beyond the veil may 
be scv')fred at, lK.>tli have been proved be- 
yond all doubt over and over again. Tlie Christian 
Scientist, of course, 'would ttdl ns that all matter 
is non-existent, and that all is belief; but were 
tbe usages of an irksome civilisation to permit of 
my hammering the head of the Christian Scientist 
against my garden-wall, it might change his opinion 
on the non -existence of matter, and such a course 
might tend to the clearing of his vision, modifying 
the opinions he is so anxious to spread to the detri- ; ■ 
meiit of some beliefs that are at least as solid as 
that same ■walk ' ' , 

But we have to do with Betty at present, and ' ' „ - • - : 

not with the Cliristiaix Scientist, and the above is ‘ * 

doubtless irrelevant. < ■ 

From early morning one day, and all through the ' ; 
day, she had been oppressed by a heavy feeling o! 
foreboding and impending ill, for which there was /. 
no apparent reason, and tbe very demon of restless^- ; * ' 

ness seeme<l to possess her—- so much so that her 
mother remonstrated more that once. 

‘ I simply cannot sit still, mother/ the girl said. > • 

‘If you don^t mind, I will go out for a good' walk, ; 

and take those things I have ma.de to the farerofte. - ' , ■ 

Mrs of them for the children , 

this cold weather.* ’ ’ ^ ‘ . 
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Slie started ol! with Johnnie. It was a still, 
gloomy evening ; curlews wailed, and the grouse 
crowed on the lull, sitting about on stones, be- 
tokening storm, thought Betty, who knew every 
sign of fair weather and foul in the laud of her 
birth. 

She dragged herself homewards wearily, tired and 
dull in body and mind. 

Alter dinner she read aloud to her mother 
until the old clock groaned and wheezed its ten 
strokes. 

‘How late the post is to-night !' said Lady Fitz- 
liugli a little later ; and Betty could hardly contain 
her nervous fidgets. 

At length the door opened and Reynolds appeared 
with the great salver of letters. 

Nothing for Betty but a long school-girl letter 
■from one of the young cousins to her beloved 
Betty, through which the latter plodded conscien- 
tiously. 

There Was a startled exclamation from Lady 
FilzhiiglL 

‘ What is it, mother?’ asked the girl anxiously. 

Mack is ill. WM must go to London to-morrow. 
Read Dr MoncrlelFs letter ^ but he always makes 
the worst of tilings. I am going to give Joice 
her orders.V 

A hand of ice seemed to close round Betty’s heart 
as she read : 

‘ Dear Lady Fitzhugh,— I regret to inform you 
that your son lies ill with fever in your town-house, 
lie has hitherto begged me not to write to you; but 
I now feel it to he my duty to do so. 

‘ IE is not very ill ; but he does not improve, 
and tliere is a strange waiiit of fight — I might 
almost say wish to recover— which I cannot 
understand in one so young. I do not like this 
symptom, 

‘ Ho is a splendid lad ; but, as you know of old, 
there is something to be desired in the way of 
stamina. You see this want sometimes in members 
of an old race. I do not wish to alarm; but I 
should be glad if you and Miss Fitzh ugh would 
come up immediately. Perhaps Miss Betty’s pre- 
sence might ronse her brother and do him good.-— 
Yours faithfully, John Mongriefe.’ 

The journey to London left its mark on Betty’s 
life: the rattling of the wdieels of the railway 
carriage, to which she kept fitting words : Mack is 
ill! Jack is ill! Jack, Jack, Jack is ill!’ until 
they ceased to have any meaning, and her brain 
began to spin. 

Fortunately Lady Fitzhugli was able to sleep. 
Differently constituted from ber daughter, she had 
not the same power of suffering ; neither had 
she the vivid imagination — such an instrument 
of extreme torture at moments. Of course she 
loved her son, better indeed than she had ever 
loved any being on earth ; but she would not 
- allow herself to fear or recognise the possibility of 
Aangei’. ; • •’ ;■ 


‘After all,’ she said, ‘how many people have 
fever and shake it off ! And Jack is so young and 
strong. But as she thought of him the salt, painful 
tears of the old started to her eyes. She ate her 
dinner, however, and slept most of the way to 
London. 

The liideoiis atmosphere of fog and the frightful 
yellow advertisements broke on Betty’s sleepless eyes. 
Slie never could recall bow she had got through 
the night. It was a long-drawn-out liorror, strange 
and unreal. The crowd of running porters ami 
railway officials made her giddy, and she staggerofl 
as the footman appeared at the window and helper] 
them to descend from the stuffy carriage into the 
deadly cold, w^et air. They drove through the 
dreary, sloppy streets. 

‘ I am sorry to say I do not think very well of 
Lord Fitzliugli’s case,’ said the old doctor to the two 
ladies on their arrival. ‘As I wu'ote to you, Lady 
Fitzhugli, there is a strange waint of light and wish 
for life, not to be accounted for wiiolly by this 
fever that he has brought home from foreign parts. 
Indeed, dear Lady Fitzhugli, I fear that I tliiiik 
very badly of him ; though there is always hope 
wiiile life lasts, I must prepare you to face the 
worst. There was a sudden and most unexpected 
change for the \vorse last night, and an alarming- 
flagging of the powers.’ 

Lady Fitzhugli wu’ung her hands. Betty stood 
like a figure of ice. 

‘ He would like to see his sister ; he knows you 
are here, I told him he must only see one at a time, 
and that Lady Fitzhugli must rest; and, indeed, 
Lady Fitzhugli, I must entreat you to lie down 
at once and take this draught. You may just 
look in and see your son on your w^ay upstairs ; 
but you must not distress him. After your long 
journey rest is imperative. — It wdll possibly carry 
her over the time, poor w^oman ! wdiieli, w’itii her 
w^eak heart, is best,’ thought the doctor as he led 
her upstairs. 

He returned after a time for the girl. 

‘ Come, Miss Betty,’ 

She followed him to her brother’s room. 

Such a changed Jack lay there, a very .shadow^ of 
the briglit boy wdio had followed the deer and tlie 
grouse over the hills he had loved so well, so fleet 
of foot, so strong of wnnd and limb ! One wdiite 
hand lay picking at the bedclothes, and his eyes 
w^ere closed w'earily. 

The professional nurse, wdtli eyes that had 
looked so often on death, and hands trained to 
touch wnth gentleness, moved softly about the 
room. 

Betty knelt by the bed. The boy opened his, 
eyes. 

‘Betsy,’ he wdiispered, trying to smile w’itli his 
parched lips, ‘dear old girl !’ 

‘ May w^e not be alone ? ’ said Betty to the old 
doctor, who had knowm them from infancy and 
tended them through all the ailments of tlieil' shorfe' 
careers. , 
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^ 1 know it. and I 


lie nodded, and the niirae followed him out of 
the room. 

‘ I fear the end is at hand sir,’ she said, lier 
professional acumen for the moment mastering 
her tact and better feelings. 

Dr Moncrieff turned to her. An unprofes- 
sional lump was in his throat. ^Call me when 1 
am wanted/ he said curtly, walking into an 
adjoining room. 

Betty and lier boy were alone. 

‘I am dying, Betty/ be said. know it, and I 
ilon’t think I am ^very sorry, old giid. I should 
probably have made a mess of everything.’ 

A tight cord seemed to be wound round ilie girl’s 
throat. She could only kiss his hand. 

"I am so tired/ he whispered, and closed his eyes. 
There was a dead silence. Only the ticking of the 
clock and the soft falling of a cinder from the 
grate. 

The nurse came in, moistened his lips, and left 
the room. 

‘ Betty, where are you ? ’ 


Glere, my own darling/ she answered. 

‘Betty, will you promise me something?’ His 
voice was very faint. 

‘ Yes, dear.’ 

‘ Promise me you won’t let the shooting go down, 
ever, at Dunscaith ; it is the be&t thing after till 
It vdll be yours now.’ He spoke with difficulty. 
‘ Ye have got a real good lot of men now’ — The 
rest of the senl(.mce was inaudible. ‘Promise/ he 
wdiispered. 

‘ I pi'omise/ said she. 

A look of ])eace came over his young face. 

She stooped and kissed him. 

‘I am tired/ he murmured. He sank into 
uiiconsciousiie.ss, holding Betty’s hand. 

Hours passed thus ; but the great change drawing 
ever nearer was now at hand. The breathing grew 
fainter and fainter, and yet more faint, uiitil there 
came one soft sigh and the young spirit Sed. The 
tale of a bright, harmless young life was told. John. 
MacDiarmid, twenty- third Lord Fitzhugh, was dead. 

(To he contiimed,) 


ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN 


OPEN BOAT. 


HE sun was smiling upon us when we 


■ opened our eyes, and light and fleecy 
trade-clouds dawdled across a beauti- 
ful sky. The wind had moderated, 
and the sea was in a less perturbed 
mood. We turned the Lotions head, 
made sail, raiid continued the voyage in a direction 
slightly inore westerly than l.)efore, south-west by 
west. Breakfast over, Ave made out a daily pro- 
gramme of manugemeiit suitable to the nortli-east 
trade-Aviiid Ave Avere. in. 

Variety may be the spice of life on land. At sea 
in a small boat, monotony, if of the right kind, is 
the spice of life. I am pleased to say that for the 
next few AA^eeks AA^e Avere comfortably able to follow 
the official programme. True, the equability of the 
wind and Aveatlier makes the narrative less harroAV- 
ing at this point than it might be. I cannot 
pretend to regret that ; and, in any case, there aamb 
quite enough excitement and strain in store for 
us. We slept, steered, bailed, and AA^ashed in turn, 
ate tinned meat and biscuits, and cli\ank cocoa, 
Avhile at noon every day I took observations, after- 
AATirds marking the boat’s position on the chart and 
Avritiiig up the log. We AA^ere making an a\"erage 
of one hundred and tAventy miles a day in the 
‘ trades,’ 

Curiously, Ave did not notice for some time that 
the sun, Avhich blazed upon us from a sky that ached 
Avith heat, had hiirnt our hands scA^erely, The pain 
suddenly became mtense. My son’s left hand and 
my OAAui suffered particularly from grasping the 
tiller while the sun grilled them. In fact, our 


hands were swollen to a great size, cracked all over, 
and excruciatingly sore. We rigged an aAAniiiig 
to the aAvniiig-staiichions Avitli Avliich I had fitted 
the Lotta, It Avas put up at one side of • the stern, 
Avithout interfering Avitb the mainsail. YT could 
not Avliully escape from the searching heat, but 
tlie aAvnirig avus a blessed shelter. After the in- 
cident of the roasted haiid.s, the fulloAAing rule aats 
added to the official list : ‘ Take care of your hands 
and complexion.’ 

Since leaving the Grand Canary Island we had 
been aiming to reach the hmgitude of sixty degrec-s 
Avest, in about the latitude of tAventy degrees north, 
from Avliich point it Avuuld be easy to make the 
island of San Domingo on a general Avesterly course. 
From our present position to the nearest land 
bordering our route (the Virgin Islands) there 
Avas a great expanse of brilliantly gleaming oceam 
Flying-fish swarmed in it. When our boat disturbed 
them, up they would lly in schools. Sometimes a 
few Avould fall slap into the boat. And as tinned 
food and biscuits had formed our solid fare since Ave 
left Gibraltar, the next move of the fiyirig-fish aa^is ' 
from the boat into the frying-pan. We liked the 
meal, and desired to make it as much a certainty as 
though there Av ere fislimongers’ shojis on the’ road. 
The fish AA'ere drawn by the glare of the . binnacle- 
light. But as they did not knoAA^ enough to alluAV 
for the forging ahead of the boat, tliey i invariably 
flopped into the mainsail Avitli a thud, only to 
•sprawl in the bottom of the boat, Avhen the yell, 

‘ There ’s another ! ’ preceded a dive for the Auctini 
by skipper or son. 
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Through this sport of tiirniug flyiiig-fish into 
frying fish an accident befell us which might have 
ended disastrously for the venture of the LoUcl 
As a relief from sitting, my sou stood up one night 
to steer close to the binnacle-laiup, which shone 
.strongly on his face. A large flying-fish came for 
iiim and gave him a smashing blow on the cheek, 
lie saw a bewildering constellatioiij and, in pugilistic 
A’eniacular, was knocked clean out of time. It was 
a terrific blow, and gave the poor lad much pain. 
NVhat was worse, the blow had missed his eye by 
little more than a hair’s- breadth. I do not doubt 
that if he had been struck in the eye he v'ould 
have been unable to steer or to do much other work 
in the boat ior the rest of the passage. That would 
liave been a grave handicap upon us, to say nothing 
of the probable ^jermanent damage to his eyesight. 
..-'ls it was, he could not relieve me from steering for 
some days. The pressure on the eyes in following 
the points of the compass was too heavy for him. 
"When he had nearly recovered, another addition was 
made to the rules : ' While standing to steer, please 
‘‘ mind your eye^’ 1’ 

On 16th Sej)tember, the boat being in longi- 
tude forty-five degrees west, latitude twenty-three 
degrees iiorth, and twenty-eight days out from 
Gibraltar, I roughly figured that we were about 
hLll£-^Yay to our destination. It was Sunday ; the 
weather was very fine, and we celebrated the reckon- 
ing with the best dinner our larder afforded, washed 
(iown with a full glass of sherry each out of the 
Httle we had brought from Gibraltar, We even 
liad music, the boy mysteriously 2 :}rodiicing — a 
mouth-organ 1 I thought his rendering of the 
‘Death of Kelson’ hardly approj^riate to the 
joyous occasion, but he clung to it, and encored 
liiinself several times. 

There were now only nine hundred miles seimrat- 
ing us from the Virgin Mauds— -a fair distance 
in itself, perliai^s, for such a craft as the Lotta^ 
bat small compared with that beliind us. Once 
we traversed it w^e should have land contiguous 
to our route for the rest of the way, an appreciable 
advantage if any misfortune short of fatality to 
both of us should occur. I lay down that night 
with thaxxkf Illness in niy heart. But shortly 
before midnight, what was my amazement, on 
being startled from sleep by an niiusual motion 
of - the boat, to see the sails aback and the Lotta^s 
head to the south-east The mainsail was quickly 
lowered, and the boat regained her course ; then the 
mainsail was reset, and the voyage resumed. My 
son ■ declared that Hhe wind had got on the wu*ong 
aide of the mainsail,’ and that, in spite of his 
attempts with the helm, the boat had run entirely 
aw^ay with him, and defied his efforts to bring her 
.round again. I liinted that he had probably been 
dozing at the helm. This new and— I impres.sed 
"upon my young shipmate— stringent regulation 
was added: ‘When papa Is resting, -you are the 
sole responsible , representative of the adventurous 
erew ; therefore, do not be cSuglit napping 1 ’ 



TABT in. 

|0W we entered upon a dismal experience. 
The wind had begun to fall light, espe- 
cially during the day. The peculiar 
clouds with the tattered edges, which 
had flown before the trade-wind, disappeared. The 
sky was a nielaucholy dome of lead. The atmosphere 
was murky, and morbidly de 2 )ressed the senses. 
The sun looked sick, with a bluish halo that was 
reflected by tlie boat and everything in her, and by 
the distressed ocean. Lately we had been swung 
and rocked with a rhythm almost mecliaiiical. Xow 
the rhythm was broken. The waves were wild, 
and tossed us madly. A heavy swell arose from 
every point of the compass, and merged into and 
overlapped the sea around us. The change was 
dreadful. We Avere lifted and thrown about by 
terrific waves, always with that crazing metallic 
blue in them. I w^atched the barometer constantly. 
There was no extraordinary fluctuation. I suspected 
that there was an atmosiflierical disturbance some- 
where ahead, and seriously thought of heaving the 
boat to and awaiting developments. Our progress 
dropped to sixty or seventy miles a day at this 
eerie part of the voyage, and I never had my 
eye off the barometer. Afterwards I learned that 
the cyclone which devastated Galveston on Stli 
September 1900 was the cause of the peculiar 
conduct of the elements. For fourteen days we 
were to sail under these alarming conditions. As 
we approached the Virgin Islands the wind hauled 
to the eastward, thereby jireveiiting our jibs from 
drawing and accelerating the speed. So we took 
them in and rigged them out on the vreather buw 
with the help of an oar. 

The wi.iid continued tantalisingly light, and com- 
mitted the final aggravation of hauling dead astern. 
Wc trimmed the sails to the altered conditions.. 
But the maiii-booni would do nothing more useful 
than try to level the waves to leeward, while tlic 
oar was harjDOOuing for liyiiig-fish at every alternate 
roll. My 2 >Btience v/as exhausted. In a spirit of 
disgust at the Lotta^s present luck I altered tlie- 
course two points to the nortlivurd, and retrimiiied 
the sails. We sailed under less trying conditioiis- 
But it became necessary to ‘jibe shi^v' eveiy 
twenty-four hours to maintain the course, Tliis 
means the altering of a course towards the point to 
which the wdnd is blowing, and sufficiently beyond 
it to get the wind on the other side of the sails,. 
During the whole of the fourteen days (at the end 
of which we were past the Virgin Islands) the boat 
^vas hurled and slung about on an insane sea. Our 
dot of a craft, designed for service in a smooth 
harbour, was a mere toy in that ocean rough-and- 
tumble. We suffered more than I can relate. Our 
bodies were tortured and our minds tormented with 
the frightful tossing day after day. There i.Yas not 
a moment’s rest ; it gnawed at and numbed our 
senses. 

Even while I bewailed our lot and longed for ..a- 
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change, a dark bank blotted out the firmament 
astern. It was as black as a funeral pall As we 
gazed at it our eyes were blinded by a lurid light- 
ning-flash. The thunder rolled and clapped, nearly 
deafening us. With a rapidity that emulated the 
lightning, we had the mainsail down and secured, 
the jib taken in, and the stay-foresail half-lowered. 
With a shred of canvas up, we waited for the out- 
burst of the tempest. 

It was like a battle of the gods. The iiglitning 
flared and the thunder roared. The gale sprang 
upon us shrieking and howling, the boat lurching 
forward crazily. We steered her almost directly 
before the wind, keeping it a little on the starboard 
quarter to fill the foresail It was a fight for life. 
Waves lifted to dizzy heights all about us. It 
seemed as if our grave had been scooped out of the 
vast Atlantic, and in a moment the heaving sides 
would collapse and make an end to us and our sliell 
We gambled with death a hundred times in those 
dread hours. At every dive the Lotta \vas gulping 
the water over her bows. She would duck, and 
recover, trembling like a live thing. Then with 
a leap she would climb the banks of water as 
tenaciously and intelligently as a mountaineer flght- 
ing his way through blinding sleet. 

To cQm|>lete the elemental riot, rain began to 
tunibie upon us in sheets. We were drenched by 
waves and soaked by rain. And now we had to 
bail our boat with substantial buckets. Two lives 
were at stake ; and in the sicliening gloom and amid 
the ravings of the storm, which seemed bound to 
defeat our nerve and strength at last, we bailed, 
bailed, bailed, the one staggering to the wheel when 
he was utterly fagged, to take the lieliii and give 
the other a turn. Erom helm to bailing, and bailing 
to helm ! It seemed to us as though we had been 
changing from one to the other for weary days. 
The storm seemed to mock at us, the water swilled 
brutally in the boat, and all about us there was 
tile threat of disaster. But the two mites in the 
puny shell were not destined to be food for the 
flshes. 

The rain slackened ; a bright segment of blue 
appeared on the horizon astern, like the smile of a 
woman. It %vas a signal of liope. We bailed and 
bailed, until at length we got the better of the water. 
The wind abated, the rain stopped, and the sea was 
moderately peaceful Eor many days we had not 
seen a bright patch on the sky. We changed our 
sodden clothes and drank an ounce of brandy each. 
My hoy dropped into a deep sleep, while I stayed 
at the helm all night. 

When the was free of that ocean hell, she 
flew towards Elorida at a merry pace. The morning 


was calm and beautiful, and the sea neaidy level 
The change made us very happy. And as the rest 
of the voyage was comparatively smooth, and the 
stories of rough seas make the best reading, 1 will 
finish my account briefly. 

We sighted the island of San Boiiiing {3 on 1st 
October, being then forty-three days out from Gib- 
raltar. Two days later ^YQ crossed tbe 'Windward 
Passage separating San Domingo from Cul^a. Here 
we were joined by a friendly whale about the length 
of the Lotta^ who frisked around her, diving at one 
side and coining lip at the other without a splash. 
Occasionally lie came quite close in to study iis with 
lustrous, jet-black eyes, as good-natured and sensible 
as a collie’s. He stayed wdth us three days, acting 
as a scout to the entrance of the Old Bahama 
Gliannel, where he, to our regret, left us. We w'cre 
now among schooners and steamers toiling on a by- 
path of commerce. We crossed the Gulf Stream 
under easy sail, and entered the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Rebecca and Isaac Ohannel It was 
necessary to haul the boat on tlie wind to make the 
Florida coast. Then the wind swerved to the north- 
ward, and we had to tack at intervals. By da}’ we 
approached the land, tacked every evening, and 
stood out at night. On the morning of I7tli October 
T sighted and recognised the lighthouse at tbe 
entrance to Charlotte Harbour. A few short tacks 
brought US to the entrance. With joy we saw that 
we were recognised. In response to the British 
ensign at our peak, the American Hags were flying 
at the pilot station and quarantine station. 

At 10 A.M on our fifty-ninth day after leaving 
Gibraltar we entered the Ijarboiir. The foriiiaH ties 
over, we came in for kiudiy greetings. And l)j* 

Blunt, of the United States quaraiitirie station, took 
us home to dinnei*'— a real shure-diiiner, after our 
everlasting cocoa, tinned meat, and biscuits I And 
what luxuries baihiug and shaving %vere 1 The tan 
was deep under our skins ; our grilled hands were 
still sore. But we were strong and in perfect heullli. 
and press messages were despatched which would 
inform the dismal prophets of the LoUa-s success. 

The weight of responsibility was lifted from my 
slioLilders, and we were in a heaven of content and ■ 
an environment of generous hospitality. W'e learned ■■ V- 
that Galveston had been swept away by a cyclone, - : ;; 
and that we should certainly have been lost had we 
started a weelv earlier, for then we should have betni' 
in the thick of the tempest, from the tail of which 
we had miraculously escarped. After two pleasant ' , 
days with Dr BliiuPs family we sailed, to Funta :•/ - 

Gorda (Fat Point), a town at the head of Charlotte 
Harbour. > , ‘ ^ 

And so ended our trip. 
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A TALE OF THE ARGENTINE. 


was away back in the eigli ties, 
when railway construction was in 
fair swing in the Argentine, that 
I was employed by an English 
company to go to one of the 
northern provinces, where they 
meant to extend their system. The district had 
already been surveyed, and the route for the new 
line of railway fixed on and marked out wuth pegs ; 
while through the monte^ or jungle, narrow path- 
ways had been cut indicating the proposed route. 
The work assigned to me was to arrange by 
contract with responsible individuals, or directly 
engage to cut and clear away the trees and 

scrub to a specified distance on each side of 
the indicated track, so as to allow facilities for 
forming the terraplm. To reach the terminus of 
the company’s system from where I was stationed 
was only a matter of Uyelve hours’ run bjr train. 
Here I was provided with a large, high-'wlieeled 
bullock-cart, in which were put the stores and 
appurtenances considered necessary for the ex- 
pedition. I also engaged three peons— an Italian 
and two native.?. The former was to act in the 
capacity of cook, while as to the latter, one was 
to officiate as bullock-driver, and the other was 
held responsible for the safety of my horses, of 
which I had four. 

My journey of six days over a flat and treeless 
country was virtiiiilly void of interest, and was fast 
becoming monutonous, when we began to come 
upon scrub and clumps of trees, which indicated 
a near termination of our journey. Deviating 
somewhat from our line of route, and skirting 
the shore of a small lake, we came upon a 
camp-village, or puehEto^ about which I had been 
previously advised. This appeared to me 

to be one of the most wretched I had seen in the 
Argentine, the houses, or rmichos, being constructed 
in the usual primitive nortb. Argentine fashion, and 
consisting of four forked trees from eight to nine 
feet long stuck into the ground, one at each corner, 
.with the forks upward ; on these rested the hori- 
zontal logs which supported the roof, composed 
of branches and grass, and toj^ped off with earth. 
The side- walls were constructed of twigs and 
rushes from the edge of the laguna, and plastered 
over with mud. On reaching this puehlito we were 
assailed ' by an army of starved dogs, literally con- 
sisting of 

Mongrel puppy, whelp and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

But the latter fearfully predominated. It is the 
same' all over the northern provinces, for the native 
Argentine seems to, delight in keeping hordes of 
dogs of the most varied and uncertain ancestry. 


Keeping this yelping fraternity at bay with my 
riding- whip), I made my -way to the house of the 
comisario, who, it seems, liad been disturbed during 
his siesta by the commotion caused through our 
arrival. In spite of the fact that an Argentine 
dislikes nothing so much as being disturbed during 
his siesta, he received me kindly ; and a glance 
seemed to satisfy him that I had something to do 
with the construction of the proposed railway. He 
saluted me as Senor Ingeniero. Now, although I 
am not an engineer, yet, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing ideas in vogue in this quarter, I wore tlie 
insignia of one, consisting of a pith helmet, a hea^’y 
steel watch-chain, thick-soled boots, and strong white 
canvas riding-plants ; while, added to this, my not 
over-refined general appearance was, according to 
his basis of reasoning, enough to designate me un 
ingeniero ingles. Politely asking me to be seated, 
he handed me a chair, vdiich I afterwards dis- 
covered to be the only one in the viliage. Going 
outside, he ordered mate, which was duly brought 
and served by one of his vigilantes. The piliysical 
proportions of this whity-hrown limb of the law 
were not of a kind calculated to inspire resp)ect 
in an Irish community ; nor did his mental capia- 
cities seem of a high order. His wardrobe indicated 
little of the uniform, with the excep;)tion of his cap ; 
while li is nether garments, which bespoke antiquity, 
had their fundamental parts p3rofii3ely done up> on 
the principle of Josepili’s coat. This individual, 
I afterwards leanied, was compielled to , do duty as 
a policeman oii account of a foul murder he ha<l 
committed. I describe this vigilante, as he was 
typDical of the camp vigilante at the time I write 
of ; and although things are now : somewhat im- 
proved in this way in the Argentine, still tlie 
police force of the country continues to be largely 
recruited from the criminal classes. 

After a lengthened talk with the comiswdo and 
a consultation of my map, I came to tlie conclu- 
sion that this village would prove an admirable 
basis for beginning my op^erations of woodcutting. 
When it came to be known that I wanted wood- 
cutters, I had numerous candidates for the work ; 
but all wanted such exorbitant wages that I had 
to decline their offers. However, on my tickling the 
hand of my friend the comisario with something 
sul^stantial, and leaving the matter very much in 
liis hands, he speedily reduced their demands by 
at least 50 per cent. Having acquiesced inAhese 
now' more reasonable terms, I spieedily had three 
gangs of woodcutters at w'ork. 

As the work proceeded apace I saw' I had to face a 
difficulty — namely, that of supplying the w'oodciitters 
with provisions and water. .Heretofore the work- 
men had found their owui provisions ; hut as their 
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work gradually led them farther from their homes, 
this system ceased to be practicable. I had, there- 
fore, to arrange a new system of food-supply. In 
the district where I was stationed, water and pro- 
visions were to be had in abundance ; but farther 
north w^ater was scarce, and in consequence the 
country was sparsely inhabited, which forehoded a 
dihiculty in finding provisions, the staple of which 
was goats’ llesli. It therefore became necessary for 
me to tind a competent man whom I could trust 
to attend to tliis important dejwljnent : to find 
yu’ovisions, and put the various gangs of wood- 
cutters on a system of rations, arranging to Lave 
these forwarded regularly, wdth a suhiciency of 
water. 

I again consulted my friend the cmnmirioj and 
he recommended an iudi\ddual for the appoint- 
ment named Jos6 Eodrignez, hut familiarly known 
by the name of Negro Jose (Black Jose), from his 
very dark complexion. 

On my acquiescing in the comisario^s proposal, 
a vigilante was sent to intimate to Black Jose that 
I requested an interview with him at the house 
of the coinisario. As Jose lived somewhere about 
three leagues distant, some little time had neces- 
sarily to elapse before he could possibly appear. 
During part of this interval the comisario narrated 
to me some of Jose’s peculiarities of character, the 
most remarkable of which was that he was singularly 
honest. Although I doubted the fact at the time, 
I afterwards found this statement to be true— at 
least so long as he remained in my employment ; 
and this was undoubtedly a rare trait in tbe class 
of Argentines to which he belonged. But tbe dark 
side of Jose’s cliaracter was his quarrelsome and 
revengeful disposition ; and the comisafio hinted 
that he had been tbe death of more than one of 
his countrymen ; but added, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, that Jose was a smart fellow, and if I 
treated him liberally he thought we should get on 
well together. 

Our conversation was abruptly brought to a 
close by the entrance of Jos«^ himself, the vigilante 
having found him in the outskii-ts of the village, 
at a boliche^ or clriiiking-sliop. Jose came forward 
and bowed with the ease and grace of a well-bred 
4 Spaniard, and not with the whining, cringing 
manner so common with many north Argentines of 
the lower class. In stature Jose was rather under 
than above the average size, while, although not 
apjmrently muscular, he had a well-knit frame, and 
his cat-like movements denoted great agility. His 
features were regular and well cut, but his dark, 
Hashing eyes proclaimed his fiery temper, while his 
very dark skin and long, glossy black hair indicated 
bis Indian origin, and in no way belied the name 
by wliicli he was best known— namely, Negro Joscl 
He wore the dress of a well-to-do gaucho^ but with 
an excessive profusion of silver ornaments adorning 
his broad belt, in which was stuck a handsome, 
long-bladed, silver- trilled knife. His feet were 
encased in 'a pair of patent-leather top-boots, the 


high heels of which were adorned by a pair of large 
silver spurs which clanked as he walked. A silver- 
mounted rehcnqiiG (riding-wliip) completed his riding 
equipment, and proclaimed him a cam]) dandy of 
the first order. Giving Jose an outline of liis duties, 
1 made liiiii a liberal offer in the shape of wages, 
which he accepted. On the following day lie entered 
on his duties, and by the energy he displaye<l and 
his powers of organisation, I soon saw he was fully 
qualified for tlie duties he had undertaken. As 
time went on Jose gradually rose in my estimation, 
and was fast becoming, as it were, luy right, -band 
man. He bought pack-mules and horses for for- 
warding provisions to the w’-oudciitters at a cheaper 
rate than 1 could, and when buying goals and sheep 
for food, could beat down the vendors in price 
in a way which showed he was an expert at the 
business. 


With the workmen in general I could see Jose 


was more feared than liked ; but with the female 
portion of the community he appeared to be highly 
popular — dangerously so, I sometimes thought ; and 
this ultimately proved to be the case. 

As Jose passed through the village at an 
ambling trot on his gorgeously equipped steed, 
'which he rode with an air of dignity and reserve, 
many a kindly glance was cast at him by the 
dark-eyed, dusky damsels and matrons ; and when 
saluted by them, he smilingly returned their saluta- 
tions in a manner which conve 3 ’ed condescension 
and ill no way compromised his dignity. 

Although I found Jose was given to gambling 
and an occasional over-indulgence in canu, he con- 
tinued to att^end to his duties. As for mj^self, 
time passed pleasantly, and tlie troubles 1 had to 
meet, being of a minor sort, were encountered, as 
it were, to-day and forgotten io-morro'W. But a 
crisis was at baud. One evening, as the Gorduario 
and I sat chatting and smoking our cigarettes and 
sipping our cana^ word was brought to us that Jose 
bad killed one of the mule-drivers with bis knife. 
The comisario and I immediately went to the scene 
of the tragedy, which was at the hoUclie outside the 
village to which I have already referred. We found 
the mule -driver not dead, as was reported, but 
dangerously wounded. vSending at once for the old 
woman who officiated as village doctor, we had his 
wounds attended to. She eventually intimated tliat 
she had grave doubts as to liis recovery unless he 
got over the night. I may here remark that it is 
customary amongst men of the medical profession 
in tbe Argentine to langh at these female camp-' 
doctors ; but tlie skill I have seen these poor women 
display in surgery, and tbe success achieved by, 
their simple remedies — often in cases of serious 
ailments — have sometimes made' me think they' 
couhi teach many an Argentine doctor things that; 
would be of service to him. 

Jose was taken to the coviisuna-y and it transpired 
on investigation that the mule-driver In question 
possessed an attractive young wile. Ho aecii»d 
Jose of being on too intimate terms with her, aud , 
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it appeared from the evidence that this accusation 
was based on more than suspicion. A knife-fight 
ensuedj and the poor inule-driver, being no match 
for Jose, came near being killed, while Jose, by his 
marvellous agility and skill, came out of the fight 
scatheless. Jos4 was detained that night at the 
cQ'inisaria, and put in the stocks. As the mule- 
driver was alive in the morning, and hopes were 
now entertained of his recovery, Jose was allowed 
to return to his duties, I going bail for his appear- 
ance agaixr if wanted. It was also arranged that 
Jose should pay 50 per cent, of his wages towards 
the mule-driver’s support until he was able to 
resume work. Jose appeared to be in no way sorry 
for what had occurred j indeed, he seemed to think 
it a good joke. But he complained loudly of having 
to pay the 50 per cent. I told him he had got off 
lightly for such a grave offence, and sternly let him 
know that if anything of a similar nature occurred 
again I would discharge him. 

Matters soon resumed their normal condition, for 
a knife- fight was only a nine hours’ wonder, and in 
less than a week the matter was all but forgotten. 
In tlie meantime the mule-driver was fast pro- 
gressing towards recovery, 

I now found I should have to shift my encamp- 
ment farther north so as to be nearer the wood- 
cirtters and there arrange a new basis for a food- 
supply; but I considered it expedient to defer the 
matter until after Carnival, that time being at 
hand. 

Carnival duly came, with its usual accompani- 
ments of debauchery, , brutality, and foolishness. 
At every holtche there was a haile (ball), as also at 
many private rancho.% and day as well as night was 
made hideous by the eternal 5oof% boom, boom of 
the primitive camp-drum, for at BYQvy haile tlim 
musical instrument (if I may term it such) is con- 
sidered indispensable. During tbe whole of Carni- 
val week this hubbub was kex^t up almost without 
intermission. 

Jos4,' in his best equestrian outfit, had visited 
many of the te7c6vaiid as usual seemed to he the 
hero of the horn* with tlie fair sex. I also learned 
he had been indulging more freely in intoxicants 
than was his wont ; and knowing his quarrelsome 
disposition, wheix in that way, I feared trouble, 
and my fears were speedily justified. I think 
it was about mid-afternoon on the second day 
of Carnival when vrord wus brought to me that 
‘ Jose - had killed one of the woodcutters named 
Juan Vicente at one of the haiks. It was the old 
story:.; both men being intoxicated, they quarrelled 
about a girl. Knives were drawm, and it seems that 
befox'e Juan had time to deliver a thrust Jose 
killed - him, bis knife literally passing through the 
woodcutter’s body. All passed so quickly that the 
bystanders were scarcely aware of what occurred. 
Jos(5, taking advantage of the confusion, slipped 
out, mounted his horse, and ffed; and before 
either : the comisario ox I was informed of the 
.occurrence, being , well mounted/ must have 


been at least two leagues away. In consequence, 
pursuit was virtually useless. 

That night we interred the remains of poor J uan 
in the monte, a rough w^ooden cross marking his 
place of interment. 

I now thoroughly repented of ever having taken 
Jose into my employment. The man’s cold-blooded 
nature now^ appeared before me in such a hideous 
form that I considered no other good quality he 
might possess could possibly counterbalance such 
brutality. Ho^vever, I felt some consolation in 
thinking that I had seen the last of him. Un- 
fortunately, in this T wus mistaken, as the sequel 
will show. 

Carnival being past, I arranged to have my 
encampment shifted farther north, and on leaving 
I w'ent and said good-bye to my friend the comisario. 

I call him my friend from the fact that he wus one 
of the few comisarios I met in the Argentine who 
earned my respect. His name ’vvas Santiago Diaa, 
and he ivas a descendant of an old Spanish family 
that had kept its descent pure and had never inter- 
married wdth families of Indian descent, a fact of 
which Don Santiago was justly proud, and of w^hich 
he never failed to remind one. He had inherited 
much of the pride and pomposity of the Spanish 
race, but he had a higher sense of honour and 
justice than any other Argentine I ever met 
Poor Don Santiago Diaz! I often thought nature 
intended him to occupy a higher sphere in life 
than doing the duties of chief police-officer to a 
semi-barbarous community that could never appre- 
ciate his 'Worth. 

After two days’ journey wdth mj bullock-cart, 
the site I had selected for iny ne-w encampment was 
reached. It was in the vicinity of three fresh- 
water wells. Indeed, the place derived its name 
from those wells— namely, Fozos Dulces (Fresh 
Wells), all other wells in this district being more 
or less salt. 

I discovered an unoccupied mncho that came 
within the ground owned by the railway company. 
This I took possession of, while my cook pitched 
his tent under the shade of an algam'dbo-ivm about 
one hundred yards distant. Although there was no 
village ill the vicinity, the place was nevertheless 
the centre of a considerable population, and could 
boast of both a comfsam and a (district 

judge). 

1 soon saw my new encampment was admirably 
suited for a basis of food-supply. Goats’ flesh could 
be had in abundance, also beef and mutton — all at 
a reasonable rate. The man who was in charge of 
my horses, and who had also acted as my factotum, 
I transferred to the appointment previously held 
by Jose. Although not endowed with the mental 
capacity of the latter, he eventually gave tolerable 
satisfaction. 

After I had been about a week settled in my new 
encampment I had a visit from the comisario of tlie 
district. He rode up to my rmiclio one day, and. so; 
as to impress me, no doubt, with a sense of his 
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importancej lie bad riding at a respectful distance 
bebind him a villamous-lookiiig, ragged vigilante. 

I was by no means favourably impressed hj tbe 
comuario^s appearance, yet as an act of courtesy I 
asked bim to alight from bis horse. To this be 
complied, came forward, and sat down in the 
veranda. After chatting on various topics for some 
minutes I could see be bad something of importance 
to communicate; but, native-like, be deferi-ed the 
matter to the last. Then, iinally, just as be was 
about to take bis leave, be broached tbe subject of 
Jose killing the woodcutter 

‘xlb,’ I Slid, ‘you seemingly know all about this 
matter r 

‘ Gbmo, no, senor,’ be replied. ‘Jose told me all 
about it himself ; be is at present staying with me, 
and be would be very grateful if you would rein- 
state bim in tbe appointment be previously held 
from you.’ 

‘What ! M replied in astonisliuieiit, ‘Jose living 
with you ? ’ 

‘ Gomo, no, seiior,’ he again replied. 

‘Well,’ 1 returned with warmth, ‘Jose is little 
better than a brute, and ought to be severely 
puiiislied for what be has done ; 'while as to rein- 
stating him in bis former appointment, that I cer- 
tainly never will do,’ 

‘Ah, hiienoy hienOj senor,’ be replied. ‘Just as 
you like, you know ; but Jose is a good fellow all 
the same, and I am very sorry for him; And,’ 
be continued, ‘punishing bim would do no good ; 
you know that wiir not bring back to life the iiian 
he has killed.’ 

Now, this is tbe basis of nearly all Argentine 
reasoning, even of the more advanced and en- 
ligli tolled, when asked why murderers are nut 
punished. Indeed, when an individual commits a 
murder in tbe Argentine, even aliliougli premedi- 
tated and cowardly, tbe murderer seems to receive 
the sympathy of tbe whole community ; and they 
will move heaven and earth to save bim from 
capital punishment, however richly lie may deserve 
it. Although tbe Argentine law prescribes dealli 
for premeditated murder, yet tbe community will 
never allow it to be carried into effect ; tbe farce 
is generally ended by tbe criminal getting oil with 
a few months’ imprisoiiinerit. 

Tbe comimrio^ after talking with me on various 
topics, and seeing there was no chance of persuad- 
ing me to reinstate bis friend Jose, finally took bis 
■leave... ■ , 

It will now be necessary for me to explain cer- 
tain matters hitherto omitted, but wkicli I always 
thought bad a very significant bearing on this 
strange tale. They are as follows : 

At my previous encampment tbe money to pay 
tbe woodcutters was sent from tbe terminus of 
the railway once a month ; but as tbe constnic- 
tioii of tbe railway advanced, and tbe ternimatioii 
or point of rails came nearer, tbe money came 
to me once a fortnight, and this system was 
adhered' to until tbe completion of tbe work. 


Tlie money was invariably brought me every second 
Friday by two men, and on tbe day following I 
paid tbe woodcutters. This s^^stein made it neces- 
sary that I should keep the money one night in iiiy 
possession, which, when I think of it now, decidedly 
showed great impriidenoe on my part. 

Weil, on a certain Friday tbe money was brought 
to me as usual, and I put it away in my casb-box, 
%vbicli I locked up in a strong wooden ciiest inside 

rancho. 

This same day I bad a visit from the comiaario, 

I mention this fact as bis visit, 1 always tbiiik, 
bad much to do with what followed. He said 
be was passing, and thought he would call and 
tell me Jose had left. 

‘ Indeed r I reidied, wdth indifference. ‘Where 
has be gone to ? ’ - 

‘Who knows, senor?’ be answered. ‘He left 
my bouse three days ago, and I have not seen him 
since.’ 

‘Ah, I am glad to hear it,’ I returned. ‘I do 
not like the way be has been jirowling around 
lately. Indeed,’ I continued, ‘he has been seen 
twice around here in my absence.’ 

‘Ob,’ laughed the comimno^ ‘you need have 
no fear of Jose. He is a hot-tempered fool, but 
be is no plotter of mischief ; ’ ami with a \vave of 
bis band be passed on bis way, never having alighted 
from bis horse. 

Now, what the comfsano said of Jose was, I 
think, true ; be was no plotter of evil, and in truth 
I never dreaded evil from biiu. 

At tlic season of tbe year of wbicli I write, the 
weather being exceedingly \rarnj, 1 usually slept iu 
tbe veranda, and well I remember this particular 
night. After I bad dined, tbe cook bad cleared 
away tbe dinner- things and taken out my camp- 
bed and arranged it as usual on the veranda, and 
after bidding me good-night, had retired to his 
tent. As I sat smoking a sense of loneliness crept 
over me, such as I liad never felt before. But I 
got up, shook it off, and went to make iny fuiai 
arrangements before turning in. Before explaining 
what these final arrangements were, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at tbe plan of my mneho^ wbiclx was 
a simple, scpiare, one- roomed building with a veranda 
in front. Tbe right side was Hanked by a very , 
primitive open-air kitclieu of sun-dried bricks, ex- 
tending at a right angle from the end of the bouse - 
to a distance of about thirty feet. On the left, was 
a rough wooden fence, througb tbe bars of which 
were twisted branches of thorny scrub.; and so. - 
strong and adroitly made was the fence as to be ;; 
practically impenetrable by man or beast In this ' 
way both ends of the veranda were closed, ami iu 
consequence tbe bouse was only accessible directly,, , 
in front. Now, the final arrangement 1 made every 
night before going to bed was to place on,, 
kitchen hearth an empty kerosene-tin, ‘to iwliiqh I 
, attached a piece of light, strong ,> twhia/wblclv t;,,-. 
j stretched across the roadway leading' up to tlie 
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liave referred. The twine was placed about twenty 
feet from the front of the veranda, and as it was 
only four inches or so from the gronndj any person 
appi'oaehiiig the rawc/ia and unaware of its existence 
would in all probability touch the string and bring 
down the kerosene-tin, which would awaken me 
if asleep. This precaution I only adopted when I 
slept in the veranda. After fixing the kerosene- tin 
as desctibed, I invariably j)laced niy revolver (which 
was a heavy Smith & Wesson) below my pillow. 
But on this night I had no sooner lain down 
than the same feeling of loneliness again overtook 
me. I tried hard to shake it off, but could not. 
It is said that there is exhibited in certain indi- 
viduals a subtle sixth sense which is so mysterious 
in character that its existence is often denied j it 
is a sense, a presentiment, of impending evil. 
Personally, I favour the idea of its existence ; and 
scientists may one day be able to unmask the 
mystery. Until then, may I not call it what our 
fatliers would have called it— namely, the mysteri- 
ous waiming of a kind Providence ? Anyway, that 
night I clearly and distinctly felt a presentiment 
of evil, although I was unable to locate it ; but I 
certainly never thought of its emanating from the 
source whence it eventually came. 

The night being oppressively warm, of a kind 
which foreboded a storm, I lay in bed with- 
out any covering but my pyjamas ; but sleep 
refused to visit me until towards midnight, when 
I dropped off into a troubled kind of slumber. 
How long I slept I know not, but I was suddenly 
awakened by the falling of the kerosene- tin, I 
jiim]3ed up ill bed and instinctively seized my 
revolver, I saw the figure of a man gliding away 
in the moonlight. I immediately levelled my 
revolver and fired. The figure dropped. Getting 
hastily out of bed and putting on my slippers, I 
approached the prostrate figure, revolver in hand. 
I found it .lying face downwards. I called. No 
response. Approaching nearer, I touched it, but 
ndth the same result. Then, being a little alarmed, 
I seized the figure by the shoulder and turned it 
over. I had no sooner done so than I gave an 
involuntary start, for, good heavens ! it was Black 
J ose. And lying beside him was the terrible knife 
I knew so well, its silver handle and burnished 
blade glittering in the moonlight. He was appa- 
rently stone-dead, and I found on examination that 
tlie bullet from my revolver bad entered the back 
of his head and had come out over his left eye. I 
■ can hardly describe my feelings as I stood beside 
Jose’s remains ; for I looked on myself as some- 
' thing akin to a 'murderer. As yet I had not, some- 
how, realised the danger I myself had escaped. My 
.first, fears w^ere : had any one heard the report of 
my revolver? I w^as inclined to think not, as a 
strong wind w’as now blowing, which heralded 
the near approach of the storm I had expected. 
Moreover, the revolver had been discharged within 
the veranda, which would in a great measure stifle 
the report. However, I listened for a minute, 


but heard no sound save the moaning of the 
wind in the monte. 

I now began to realise the a^rkwardiiess of the 
position in which I was placed. I knew the Argen- 
tine too Avell to report the matter to the authorities. 
Well I knew if I did everything would go against 
me. But ill the midst of numerous and confused 
plans, something seemed to wdiisper in my ear, 
‘Bury Jose, and keeji your mvii secret.’ Tills plan 
liad no sooner suggested itself than I immediately 
acted on it. I went off at once and got a spa<le ; 
then half-dragging, half -carrying Jose’s body into 
the monUj I liinTiedly selected a place of interment 
under the sliade of a large algarrobo-tvee. There, 
between two of its large protruding roots, wdiere 
the ground was soft, I set to ivork to dig a grave. 
I had not been long at my task when the storm 
burst on me in all its fury. Tlie flashes of light- 
ning were incessant and vivid, and tlie rolling of 
the thunder ivas continuous, while the wind, wdth 
torrents of rain, liowded through the mmte like a 
thousand demons. This burying-scene ivas a sight 
so weird that it wall never be effaced from my 
memory. There lay Jose’s body, wdth its pallid, 
upturned face, to which the flashes of lightning 
added ghastliness. The sight was more than I 
could hear. I tore ofi: the jacket of my pyjamas, 
threw it over the face, and resumed my work 
with renewed energy. I had soon dug a grave 
amply sufFicient for the reception of the remains, 
which I am afraid I tumbled in without much 
ceremony. Hurriedly shovelling in the eartl), 
which 1 carefully trampled down, I completed 
the work by throwing some loose earth over the 
grave. 

I had no sooner returned to the rancho than T 
felt somewhat dizzy, and my legs seemed to bend 
under me. The excitement and exertion of the 
last hour had been too much for me. Going 
to the cupboard, I poured out and drank off a 
large glass of cana, which soon had the effect of 
soothing me. I then lit a pipe, sat down in the 
veranda, and looked out at the storm, which still 
continued. 

As I sat there and smoked I pondered over what 
had occurred, and gradually the Avhole diabolical 
plot disclosed itself. Evidently it was intended to 
murder me in bed and then rifle my chest of the 
money that was to pay the workmen on the morrow. 
And how near the plot was to succeeding the reader 
must know. I also entertained grave suspicions uf 
the comisario^s having incited Jose to commit tlie 
crime. No doubt he had arranged for a lion’s 
share of the plunder, and his pretended friendly 
visit to tell me Jose had left had been planned to 
throw me off my guard in case I suspected any 
treachery on the part of Jos^. 

In the morning the cook brought me my coffee^ 
and remarked about the storm of the preceding 
night, as it had been one of unusual severity. I was 
satisfied to know that nothing else had disturbed 
him. 
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After taking coffee, I strolled round by tlie 
algarroho-ivee. Tlianks to the storm, no one but 
inj^self could possibly know that the ground had 
been recently disturbed. 


I was told that the comimrio and other friends 
of Jose long after wondered at his in y.stei‘ious dis- 
appearance. But only the narrator knows Jose’s 
place of rest in the shade of the algarrohQ-im^, 


THE DTJCHY OF CORNWALL AND ESTATES. 

By ;W. M. J. Williams. 



the accession of King Edward VII. 
ill 1901, it was at once necessary to 
pass a new Civil List Act. That Act 
provides for the King and Queen’s 
households a sum of £470,000 a 
year ; but it does more : it provides 
for their children also. Chief of these, of course, 
is the Prince of W ales, for whom £20,000, and for 
the Princess of Wales £10,000, a year are set apart, 
and further provision is made for certain contin- 
gencies. Why that sum, and how did the autho- 
rities arrive at it ? The Act of 1863 provided 
£40,000 for the Prince and £10,000 for the Princess 
of Wales of that day, now King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. It is probable that the figures which 
follow determined the amount fixed as the parlia- 
mentary vote towards the comfort and happiness of 
Prince George and Princess Mary, the Prince and 
Ihineess of Wales of to-day. 

The eldest son of the British Sovereign is born 
Duke of Goriiwall, but has to be cz’eated Prince of 
Wales, as was seen last year. As Duke of Cornwall, 
he is seised, as the lawyers say, with the Duchy 
of Cornwall and all its honours, privileges, and 
estates. Tlie last-published account of these estates, 
^vhlch are managed with great ceremony, gives the 
figures up to 31st December 1901, and shows that 
£21,989 was paid to Plis Majesty (as Prince of 
Wales) and £52,000 to the Prince of Wales, or a 
total of £73,989 for 1901. This is a net payment 
after management} &c., have been provided bzr, and 
so this figure may be taken now as the net income 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. During King Ed ward’s 
occupancy of the duchy the average income was 
regarded as £60,000. The £40,000 annuity voted 
to him made his income about £100,000; and it 
maybe presumed that the present rental, together 
with £20,000 from Parliament, makes the Prince 
of Wales’s income about the same figure. At 
present, however, he seems to enjoy about z6l0,000 
a year less than his father; but his prospects are 
bright, inasmuch as the income is growing very 
fast. Within ten years it is probable that he will 
enjoy an income larger than any his father had. 

To exhibit this prospect, and to suggest other 
])roblems of the day, it may be added that when 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne the income of 
the Duchy of Cornwall was al)out £12,000, and was 
payable to her, as Sovereign, until the birth of 
King Edward on 9th November 1841, when the 
income was about £14,000. At the King’s marriage 
in 1863, when his annuity of £40,000 was fixed, the 


duchy’s income had increased to from £45,000 to 
z£50,000 on. an average, and, probably, the y^arlia- 
mentary annuity was fixed with an eye t,o the 
prospective increase of the duchy’s rental. Since 
tlie King’s marriage the net income of the duchy 
has gone forward steadily; but the net sum paid 
over to the Prince has varied considerably from 
year to year, from £50,000 in 1864 to £70,375 in 
1876 ; and in 1899, just a year before his accession, 
it was about £67,000. Thm last figui'e is no 
criterion of its annual value, for it depends so 
mucli on the special works in hand on such a well- 
managed estate. Siifike it to say that tlie income 
may be regarded now as about £75,000 a year, with 
an excellent prospect of large additions in the near 
future. 

No one will be surprised at the prospect who 
considers the nature of this splendid property— a 
property which the Prince of Wales enjoys in lii.s 
capacity as heir to the British Crown. Exact 
delimitations of the estate cannot be given, for 
prudential reasons chiefly ; but, as ^Yill be surmised 
by the title, the Prince has a large estate in Corn- 
wall. The Eeturn of Landlords of 1873 givea the 
acreage in Cornwall at 12,516, and tlie annual, value 
at £9464 ; in Devon, at 48,457 acres, wuirth only 
£4726; and in Sunierset, 5323 acres, of £9144 
annual valu(3. Besides tlie land, there are various 
dues payable to the Dube of Cornwall, such as 
tithes, royalties on coal-mines, e.states left by 
intestates, and foreshore rights. As to this last, it 
may be noted that the minerals between high-water 
and low- water in Cornwall belong to the Duke, 
while tliGse under the sea belong to the King ; hut 
the King must pay the Duke for passage through 
his foreshore to minerals beyond. Also, when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne it was decided 
to discontinue the coinage of tin in Cornwall and 
Devon, and give compensation to the duchy, in the 
circumstances recited in the following preamble to 
the Act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 120 : 

‘ Whereas, by the laws, usages, and customs of the 
counties of Cornwall and Devon, all tin dug, raised, 
and taken therein re.spectively is refpiired to be 
coined, and certain duties are payable for the coin- 
age thereof: And whereas by charter made.' and.', 
passed in the eleventh year of the reign of - Hia ‘ 
Majesty King Edward the Third, and duly .con- ' 
firmed by Parliament, the said coinage duties, ' 
togetlier with certain other possessions, wei^ thereby 
granted to the theii Duke of Cornwall; and to the 
first-begotten son of him and liis- heirs. Kings of 
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England, being Dukes of Cornwall, and lieirs- 
apparent to the kingdom of England, and the same 
were thereby annexed and united to the Duchy of 
Cornwall for ever to remain, so that from the said 
duchy they should at no time be in anywise severed, 
so that when the Duke of Cornwall for the time 
being should depart this life, and a son to whom 
the said duchy was thereby appointed should not 
appear, the said duchy should revert to and be 
retained in the hands of the King of England for 
the time being, until such son, being heir-apparent, 
should appear : And whereas such duty on the 
coinage of tin in the said counties of Cornwall and 
Devon are now payable to Her Majesty in right 
- :oi her Duchy of Cornwall: And whereas it is 
expedient and for the benefit of trade that it should 
not be necessary that any tin so dug, raised, or taken 
should hereafter be coined, and that all duties so 
as aforesaid payable on the coinage thereof should 
cease, and that compensation in lieu thereof should 
be given to Her Majesty or other personage for the 
time being entitled to the revenues of the Duchy of 
Cornwall: Be it therefoi^e enacted by the Queen^s 
most Excellent Majesty, by and noth the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the aixtliority of the same, That from and 
after the tenth day of October next ensiting the 
passing of this Act it shall not be necessary to coin 
any tin dug, raised, or taken in the said counties of 
Cornwall and Devon, or in either of them, and that 
the duties which would but for tbis Act be pa3aible 
on the coinage of tin after that time shall cease and 
determine/ 

Accordingly the Treasury was directed to, and 
did, determine the compensation to be paid to the 
Duchy of Cornwall for the tin-dues, and an item is 
found every year in the finance accounts of the 
United Kingdom called ® An Annuitj’' in lieu of Tin 
Coinage Duties, Post Groats, and White Bents, 
;816,2165 15 s .,’ which is carried to the credit of the 
Prince of Wales, 

But this account of the estate would be as Harrdd 
without the Prince were it to close without men- 
tioning the London portion of that estate, by far 
the " most valuable portion of tbc whole. The 
statutes at large contain a gi^eat many Acts relating 
to this portion; and from them and other data it 
; may be said that the Lambeth Marsh in great part 
‘ - belongs to the duchy, and especially that part of 
South London known as Kennington. The tin- 
, , mines of Cornwall are nearly exhausted, and the 
; ■-■/. value of agricultural property has fallen; but the 
' // ' house-property and sites of London are mines of 
. gold which any prudent man would choose rather 
, ' than anything found on South African Rands. 

Prom this property chiefly will come the income 
:On which the advisers of Eis Royal Higlmess count 
^to make the Prince’s income equal to, and out- 
. . shine, that of his father as Prince. The property 
.now, built upon a great portion of the London estate 
is. not. very desirabje; but not many years *hence 




opportunity to improve it, and to improve the 
rental, will be afforded ; and, in short, it is a very 
fine property to hold. It may he added that, as in 
the case of each of the appanages of the Crown, the 
Duchy of Cornwall possesses a certain amount of 
capital also, which is invested in local loans and 
India and 3 per cent, stocks. It is provided, for 
instance, in all these cases, that one-half the revenue 
from mines shall be carried to capital account, and 
leases of land may not now be for lives, hut for 
thirty-one years, and on houses for terms not exceed- 
ing ninety-nine years. 

The present position of the estate pertaining to 
the Duchy of Cornwall is evidently prosperous. 
How' did it come to be ? What is its history ? It 
is a long and very interesting story, and only a 
sketch of it can be given here ; but the story is full 
of instruction on some of the fundamental questions 
in the politics of otir day, and closely related to some 
of the most delicate questions of our constitution. 
For all practical purposes, the history of the Duchy 
of Cornwall begins with Ed\vard III. There are 
stories of older earls and other nobles of Cornwall, 
reaching hack to days practically unhistorical ; but 
the Duchy of Cornwall as known to us was part of 
Edward Ill’s scheme, to provide for his family, as 
Bishop Stuhhs says, and that in this country and 
not in France. It was in 1377, when Edward III. 
was busy with wars in France, that he created 
and granted the duchy to Edward the Black Prince. 
The grant was by charter, which was confirmed by 
Act of Parliament in the next year. The charter was 
constructed on the lines of those of the earls newly 
made. His dukedom was in fact only a superior 
kind of earldom; hut it was the first dukedom 
created since the Conquest, and the title of duke 
was foreign to England. The duke was girt with 
a sword in the same manner as the earls. He had 
the shrievalty of Cornwall granted to him in such 
a manner that lie could constitute a sheriff of Corn- 
wall at his pleasure. Vast possessions were assigned 
to him, but only as Duke of Cornwall ; and they 
were annexed and united to the dukedom for ever, 
and made inseparable from it. The grant of them 
was only to the Black Prince and the first-born 
sons and his heirs being Kings of England, and to 
the Dukes of Cornwall by succession of inlieritance. 
There could be no Diike of Cornwall without the 
lands assigned to the dukedom, and the lands 
assigned to the dukedom must always be in the 
hands of the duke when not in the hands of the 
Sovereign . — Pihe on the Lords> 

Earls of Cornwall were well known prior to this, 
and it is of interest to note that the grant of the 
Cornwall estate to the newly created duke was not 
a highdianded proceeding of King Edward III., for 
by a Roll of the Exchequer of the thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII. it is shown that Edward was descended 
from Edmund, a former Earl of Cormvall, and that ■ 
Edward I. and Edward IT. were seised in fee of the 
duchy, so that Edward III,, was in that position 
also, and entitled legally to make this grant of the ‘ 
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estate. The dignity was, however, coxif erred, like 
most earldoms of the period, with the common con- 
sent and advice of the prelates, earls, harons, and 
others of the King’s Council in Parliament, and 
without any reference to the Commons {Pike on the 
Lords, p. 76). The Duke of Cornwall is, therefore, 
the premier duke, and the dukedom is endotved 
with an estate whose history is clear and legally 
ftong, from days now receding into the far distance 
of the past. 

The powers of the Duke of Cornwall may he 
judged by a recital of a clause of the charter. 
He was to Ciave and to hold to the said duke 
and to him and his heirs, the kings of England, 
their first -begotten sons and dukes of tlie said 
place, that were hereditarily to succeed in the king- 
I dom of England, together with the knight’s fees and 

the advowsons of churches, and all other things, to 
I the castles, boroughs, towns, manors, and honours 

I aforesaid in what manner soever belonging of the 

[ said late king and his heirs for ever, as in tlie patent 

^ of the said late king to the foresaid then duke 

thereof made is more fully contained.’ — Rot. 15 of 
I Exchequer. 

There were seventeen of the ‘ assessxonal ’ manors 
to which reference is made, six of which have been 
sold, but the mines and minerals reserved. Subject 
to local inghts, the mines and minerals of these 
manors, sold and unsold, are vested in the Duka of 
Cornwall, as also all minerals of the foreshore. 
The Duchy of Cornwaill from early times to 1807 
exercised special jiirisdietioii by means of the 
Stannary Courts. The jurisdiction is now exer- 
cised by the County Court, and possesses a common 
law’- and equity side. In personal actions, mostly 
ebncerned with mines in Cornwall and Devon, the 
jiirisdiction of the Stannary Courts is exclusive, and 
as regards general equity it appears to be so. The 
poorer to rectify the register of a company sum- 
marily may be exercised by the High Court or the 
Stannary Court at the option, of the a|:)plicaiit. A 
winding-up petition within the Stannaries must 
! usually be presented to the Stannaries Court. 

' The Stannaries were originally districts paying 

royalty on tin to the Earls of Cornwall, and the 
powers of their courts 'were confirmed by Edward I. 
The chartex’S made working tinners exempt from 
the Crown Courts, except with regard to ‘ land, life, 
! and limb,’ They were sued only in the Stannary 

Courts presided over by the Loivl Warden or liis 
: ^ subordinates, -whose court of record had full jurisdic- 

tion, as has already been told. There was even a 
, ' Cornish Parliament, wdiich was confirmed by Henry 

YII., and appears to have had the duty of consider- 
ing and formulating the customs of the Stannaries, 
I and these Parliaments were held up to the end of the 

eighteenth centui'y. The Lord Warden had among 
1 his privileges the right to a corps of miners raised 

I in Cornwall and Devoix for the Militia, and seems 

i - to enjoy them no’w by an Act of 1882; and the 

■; ■ . L; Warden is for all piii'poses the lieutenant of tlie 

[ . ‘ '■' ' county. But so far as courts are concerned, all 


the special powers -were traiisf erred in 1807 to such 
County Courts as the Lord Chancellor may choose. 

For much information regarding the history and 
antiquities of the duchy reference should he made 
to the Survey of the Duchy made at its cimtion 
(11 Edward III), puhlished in ParUaraentwnj Re- 
cords of 1800; to the Ahtract of Public Records 
published in Edinburgh ixil824 ; and to the Report 
on the Affairs of the Duchy made to Parliament 
in 1862-63, when Kiixg Edward YII. attained his 
majority, 

Ixx studying these old records of the Crown and ; p 

the revenue it is a great pleasure to find the account ' ^ 

simplified and made more clear and distinct as time ■ 

rolls on. This is so as regards the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Up to the time of William III., and for a few years 
afterwards (1697), the revenue of Cornwall apixeared ; 

in the Civil List granted to the King among tlie ^ ; 

‘ hereditary revenues.’ It was also recited in Queen 
Anne’s Civil List. During these reigns these re- 
venues were a part of the general iniblic invenue; . 
but since that time the Cornwall revenues have not 
been paid into the Exchequer, for they were specially- 
exempted from the ‘hei’editary revenues’ h}'- the 
Act supplying the Civil List of George L Since 
that day the Cornwall revenue has never appeai-ed 
among the Ciereditary revenues.’ From the days 
of Queen Anne down to the birth of Edward YIL 
the revenues of Corn wall -were paid to the Sovereign. 

George IV. axxd William IV. thus received them 
because thej^ had no son, and Queen Victoria re- 
ceived them from 1838 to 1841, a total of £06,500 
al together , but they then ]'>assed to King .Edwanl 
VII. as Duke of Corn-wall. Tie was a minor, of course, 
uiitil 1861~--62, and during his minority tlxe surplim , 
revemie of the dutdiy accinnulated to the sum of 
£386,500, which enabled tlie trustees to purchase 
£572,075 of 3 per cent, stock, and leave in the 
banker’s hands a cash Imlance of £29,646. Such an 
accumulation accounts ii-i great part for the s'trong 
position of the estate to-day. 

Reverting to the past history of the duchy’s 
affiirs, we come upon some of those old abuses 
'which make us wonder that our Slate weathered the 
.storm in trying days. It has just been said that 
for many years the revenues of Cornwall were paid 
to the Sovei’eign failing a Duke of Corn Avail; hut ' ' 
for a loi-ig season also the net reA^enue Avas very 
small. During the three years of the reign of 
James II., xip to 1688, £14,226 only wiis paid into ' 
the Exchequer from this source. At the close of 
the reign of William HI. the revenue was £9000 
per annum ; but this, it Avas said, brought notlimg 
to the Excheqnex^ Hxecause it is so charged with ' 

pensions and other viimual sums payable by the . , 

Receiver-General thereof that vevy little, if nnys ' ' - 

has been paid into the Exchequer in aid of. the ^ ■ t.’' 
expenses of the Civil GoA’-ermneiit for sewa! 
years jiast.’ There Avere £3000 to the Bari of Bath, ■' 

£2000 to the Lord Auverqiiere, £300.to Sir .Fete- 
Killigre-Wy and salaries to, the , auditor, ' . . . . , 
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SO that only £2000 went into the Exclieqner in. 
Queen Anne’s days. When the duchy’s revenues 
were separated from the hereditary revenues at the 
fieoession of George I. in 1714, these pensions granted 
by King William of Orange were no longer charged 
to the duchy ; hut they continue as a public charge, 
in one form or another, to this day. 

All this time, so far as the public was concerned, 
the affairs of the duchy wxre a mystery; all that 
was known was from local gossip, or was confined 
to the officers of the duchy or the Treasiny at 
Whitehall. There were great transactions, how- 
ever, as, from 1704 to 1718, it is known tliat the 
‘Tyn Affaire,’ as it was called, involved immense 
sums. The Duke of Goriiwall had the right of the 
pre-emption of all tin, because it was used for coins, 
and between the years named tin amounting to 
£1,523,002 was sold, for which £1,422,756 was paid, 
thus showing a profit to the duchy of £100,245. The 
coinage dues were abolished, as has been shown, in 
1838, and an annuity of £16,216, 15s. made pajuable, 
and is now paid, to the revenues of the duchy. There 
was also the prisage and butlerage of wines in the 
duchy, a due of 2s. per tun in later years, which 
brouglit in a reveiine, and it is interesting as a 
specimen of the power of taxing which the Duke of 
Oornwall possessed. That was done away with in 
1803, and a capital sum of £27,000 paid for it from 
the Consolidated Fund. When Queen Victoria 
became Sovereign in 1837, the discussions which 
ensued in the House of Commons caused the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to j)a3S a rule that 
annual accounts of the income and expenditure of 
the duchy should he rendered to Parliament, which 
is now done regularly. 

This summary of the position, value, and history 
of the Duchy of Cornwall and its estates has 
sufficed, perhaps, to make the reader know how 
fine a power and valuable a property is involved. 
In days when the public accounts were far inferior 
in point of clearness to those of to-day, there was, 
and justifiahly so, niiicli dissatisfaction regard- 
ing the affairs and position of the duchy. But 
the chief point which emerged in discussion was, 
whether the property was a private or a public one. 
Burke, Brougham, Harvey, Romilly, and Trelawney 
'are some of the names prominently connected with 
. these discussions. The position to-day is clear. The 
estates are an appanage of the Crovm, of which an , 
annual account has to be rendered to Parliament. 
On this important question of the nature of the 
duchy and property it will he interesting to quote 
.Burke : 

‘What partiality, what objects of the politics of 
Jlie House of Lancaster or of Gromw^ell has his 
j>resent Majesty, or his Majesty’s family? What 
power have they within any of these principalities 
which they have not within their kingdom? .In 
what manner is the dignity of the nobility con- 
cerned in these priuieipalities ? , What rights have 
' the- subject there which they have not at lea.st 
\.eqtmliy in every other part of the nation ? These 


distinctions exist for no good end to the King, to 
the nobility, to the people. They ought not to 
exist at all. If the Crown (contrary to its nature, 
but most conformably to the whole tenor of the 
advice that has been lately given) should so far 
forget its dignity as to contend that these jurisdic- 
tions and revenues are estates of pri\nte property, 
I am rather for acting as if that groundless claim 
were of some weight than for giving up that 
essential part of tlie reform. I would value the 
clear income, and give a clear annuity to the Crown, 
taken on the mediiiin produce for tiveiity years.’ 
— BurJcc on Economical Beform. 

That was an opinion delivered and a proposal 
made in the House of Commons on 11th February 
1780. Oil 25th March 1853 Mr Trelawney moved 
for the third time his motion for an inquiry into 
the management of the Duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall. Romilly objected, as that would be to 
interfere in the management of private property. 
Mr Bouverie denied that. Sir Robert Peel said he 
must be an unwise man ’who denied the absolute 
right of the House of Commons to do anything it 
thought proper. He thought the House should not 
interfere unless there were clear and signal proof 
of a necessity for such interference, and expressed 
an opinion that no property, public or private, 
speaking of late years, had been better administered. 
This reference to Gate years’ was a well-deserved 
compliment to the labours of the Prince-Consort to 
bring order out of chaos in these things. But it 
cannot escape the ohservation of those wdio read 
this account of the duchy and its affairs that all 
modern legislation lias proceeded so as to acknow- 
ledge Burke’s princqdes to be right, ivliile the 
trend of modern thought and practice is to hold all 
public property as a national asset, and not to sell 
any of the land and estate. Heed it be added that 
those who study the questions of housing and land 
will derive much instruction froin the details oL 
management of such an estate as this, details which 
cannot be niven in such a sketch as is offered here ? 


THE BAY. 

A FILM of drops chasing each other down tiie pane, 

The melancholy sound 
Of fretful wind hurling the harassed rain 
Upon the sodden ground, 

Splashing it on the road, hlurring it o’er the lawn : 

Thus, gazing out on tlie tempest, I saw the Dawn. 

Throughout the hours, as listening to a whispered spell,.. 

I heard the weird tattoo 
Of Nature’s orchestra. At times it fell 
To sighs, and then anew 
Dinned loudly in its interwoven, constant heat 
Of myriad patterings, lihe rushing spirits’ feet. 

Twilight’s dull tinge spread on the gray and ghostly shy, 
And then a Silence came. 

Far in the limpid west the .sun’s dim eye 
Shone as a cave of dame ; 

The clouds furled like great canopies with stars heclight; 
Clear purple heaven shone between. So came the Right.. 

■\Vaiid Mum. , , 
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HOW JONES 0 O L J^ E 0 T E E AN ACCOUNT. 

By Algernon Warren, AutJior of Commercial Travcllmg. 



fcSlEND Jones in.’ said the mercliant 


II to his head-clerk. 

Jones entered, zealous hut nerv- 


‘ Go and call on Messrs Lynkins 
for the amount of our account 
rendered. They ought to have paid before this. 
Harrison has been twice already.’ 

Harrison was the town traveller of the firm, aiui 
was kid up temporarily with iniiuenza \ hence this 
summoning of Jones, v'ho ordinarily acted as invoice- 
clerk. Many young fellows in his position would 
have been jAeased to vary the monotony of their 
occupation by any outdoor work ; but Jones was 
rather of a retiring disposition, and, moreover, what 
ho had heard of Messrs Lynkins did not predispose 
liim in favour of the commission. However, needs 
must, so he went off, charged with ijistruetions. 
Just as he was going out at tiie door he was recalled 
to 1)6 warned *oii no account’ to allow the extra one 
and a quarter per cent, discount to which Mcvssrs 
Lynkins would have been entitled if payment had 
been made six weeks earlier, and to be told what to 
reply in the event of its being asked for. 

At the door of Messrs Lynkins’s office he met a 
traveller of his acquaintance just coming out. 

^ Hallo, young fellow ! what do you want here ? ’ 
‘Oh, Harrison is ill, so I’ve got to collect an 
account for him.’ 

‘ Wish you joy of the job ! Lynkins is like a bear 
with a sore liead this morning. Kept me waiting 
no end of a time, and then quibbled about eighteen- 
j>ence as if it would cost him three sleepless nights 
if he didn’t get it allowed. He ’s a beauty, he is ! 
But you ’d better nip in quick, or there ’ll be others 
after him. He never pays first call if he can 

possibly get out of it, and Tom Jenkins of K ’s 

house told me he’d lieen here yesterday ami was 
coming again to-day , about this time* So if you 
don’t look sharp he ’ll be on to you. Ta-ta 1 ’ 

Jones passed in and presented himself at the 
Inquiry desk. But the lad deputed to receive 
callers was busy setting his drawer to rights for the 
No, 435 .~-Vol. IX, [All Eights 


l)etter accommodation of a kitten inside it, so he had 
to wait till the completion of a rearrangement of 
contents to the other’s satisfaction, for an accumu- 
lation of dry criivStSj dirty dusters, and Oonim Cuts 
was taking up too much room. Then this budding 
youth looked Jones up and down superciliously, 
and, not deigning to ask what he wanted, ultimately 
condescended to listen to what ho had to say, with- 
out manifesting the slightest interest. Fortunately, 
however, there was a book-keeper near, who, when 
he heard tlic name of the firm for whom Jones liad 
come to collect, was apprehensive that if the latter 
was delayed it might necessitate some ledger in- 
spection which wouhl prevent his own getting otf 
to dinner piinctuall}^ Thus lie so exx^eclited matters 
that Jones was straightway sliowii into the inner 
office, where ho found liiniself face to face with a 
sallowq Iffack -bearded individual wdio w’ore a coun- 
tenance as if there wms nothing on earth calculated 
to please him. He .snapped an impatient ‘Weirr 
at Jones, w-ho had bow-ed respectfully on entering. 

‘If you please, sir, I have called on behalf of 
Messrs II— for a settlement of account.’ 

‘ Why haven’t they sent their regular man ? ’ w'as 
Hie decidedly offensive answ’’er. 

‘ Our Mr Harrison is uinvell, sir ; and as you 
made an apipointment witli him for this time to-day, 

Mes.srs II told me to come, so that you can pay 

me instead.’ , . ■ . 

‘ What do you mean by talking in that insulting 
w'ay, sir ? ’ snarled Mr Lynkins, who W’as evidently 
seeking for any excuse to pour vials of w'ratli on 
Jones’.? head, for he hated being asked for payment . 
‘ “ Can pay me instead ! ” Why, of course I can if 
I choo.se, and could if it were fifty times as much. 
But I ’m not going to hand over money to any Toni, / 
Dick, or Harry who comes to my office and asks for 
it. I don’t know' you from the Pope, and, as a matter 
of business, if you haven’t a copy of the account 
with you, you ’d better call with one this day w^eek. 
If your x>eople are so keen on being paid all of a 
hop, they ought to have sent me a written advice 
that their regular collector, 'wasn’t com ingJ 
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But Jones’s experienced employer liad not dealt 
for years with ‘ putiers-ofF ’ for nothing, and having 
foreseen an excuse of this kind, had provided 
accordingly. 

* I have a copy of the account rendered with me, 
sir, and some of the firm’s cards, and their price- 

current altered up to date also. Messrs li did 

not advise you heeaiise Mr Harrison was expected 
to he hack at work this morning; hut he sent a note 
instead, saying tliat the doctor said that it irould 
he safer for him to stay in two days longer.’ 

‘ Oh, then, if he ’s going to he out and about 
in a couple of days, he ’d better come then, and I ’ll 
settle with him.’ 

'Very well, sir; but Messrs H told me to 

state that, in accordance with their terms specified, 
no discount can he allowed if the account stands 
over unpaid after to-day.’ 

j\rr Lynkins glared Avrathfnlljv He hated paying 
a moment before lie could help ; hut discounts were 
dear to his rapaeiours nature, and when he found 
that quiet Jones — your quiet fellows are often the 
firmest — was conscientious enough in his employers’ 
interests not to lend himself to a shnllie, he sulkily 
turned to a file and took from it the original copy 
of the account, added some figures to it, and, tossing 
it across to Jones, said surlily, 'Now then, receipt 
that for payment by cash, and look sharp ! ’ 

'Excuse me, sir ; you’ve made two wrong deduc- 
tioiivS. The discount due is only one and a cpnirter 
per cent, not two and a half. That would liave 
been allo\vable only if the account, in accordance 
with the terms specified on it, had been paid not 
later than the 14th of last month.’ 

'Oh, nonsense! I’ve had it before. Tell you 
what, young fellow, I shall have to complain of 
YOU to your people, and you ’U get a rap over the 
knuckles. Not two and a half, indeed ! What ’s 
that, then ? ’ Wliile speaking he had been funibling 
at a bundle of accounts, and drawing one out, he 
now threw it at J ones. But the latter had been fore- 
warned, Three years earlier, when Harrison had 
•first taken on duty as t.own traveller, lie had foolishly 
made, under pressure, a wrongful concession of 
discount to Mr Lynkins, to which the latter was 
totally imentitled. For this he had received a 
severe reprimand, and a letter had been forwarded 
to the effect that such concession was irregular, and 
could not he made again under similar circum- 
stances. But Mr Lynkins made the most of this 
advantage that he had taken of a novice. He kept 
tlm receipt at hand^ and when representatives of 
• firms competing iii. the same class of goods came to 
'quote him prices, he would say, ' I get better terms 

, from Messrs H than you offer. They give me 

two and a half per cent., not one and a quarter,’ at 
such and such a term. If the others responded, 

' 'But, sir, Messrs H quote only one and a 

; quarter per cent, discount for that time of payment,’ 
his answer was, 'Oh, I know they quote it so on 
their price-currents, but quoting’s one thing and 
giving’s another. Look hereP Then out would 


come this receipt for the erroneous settlement made 
by Harrison. By this means he not infrequently 
got more than he ought to have out of other firms 
wliose representatives were ready enough to exceed 
instructions and allow more discount than they 
were empowered to do, on the score that they knew 

for a fact that Messrs H did it, because tliey 

liad seen their statements of account- — a single 
instance gets pluralised readily in cases like tins 
— with the deduction made at settlement. 

' If you please, sir, i\Iessrs H told me about 

this particular instance, and showed me the copy of 
their letter to you in the letter-book, stating that 
it was an error on Mr Harrison’s part to have 
allowed the two and a half per cent, discount, and 
that under no circumstances could more than one 
and a quarter per cent, be allowed in future unless 
payment were made before the middle of the month 
following that in which the goods were had.’ 

' 01), well, well ! I should have settled this before, 

only it slipped my memory. Messrs H know 

that I generally pay for one month’s goods before 
the middle of the next, so in fact you must allow 
the two and a half this time. I never heard of 
such a thing— trying to treat an old customer in 
this way 1 Take it off, and write a receipt for 
payment "by cash” and tell your people it sha’ii’t 
occur agaiii.’ 

'I can only go by my instructions received this 
morning, sir.’ 

'What! You won’t?’ 

' I can only do as I am told, sir.’ 

'Then just pack off, and tell Messrs B. I’ll 

remit, I won’t waste my time talking to yoimg 
" Jacks-in-office.’” 

' Veiy^ well, sir, if you wish me to go, I will ; but 
Messrs H------ paibicularly told me to draw your 

attention to the fact that the amount of the account 
%voiild be strictly net if you left it over, as this is 
the last clay that entitles you to the one and a 
fp.mrter X)er cent.’ 

: Mr Lynkins spluttered. Then he grabbed at his 
cash-box, and jerked out a siun of money with a 
savage 'Now then 1 are yon going to be all day 
writing that receipt ?’ 

'I was going to say before, sir, that you had 
deducted too much off the seed-])ag3. Our terms 
specify one- third allowed on iin returned packages. 
You have taken off one-half of the price of the 
bags kept.’ 

' Of course I have ! Oiie-hali ’a the regular thing. 
All the other houses that I do with allow it. Your 
firm wall have to get into line. Ten pounds seven 
and six is the right amount. Take it, and hurry 
up ^vith that receipt, and be off. You’ve kept me ( 
about a sight too long already. Do you think that - 

I ’ve nothing to do except to wait on Messrs H -’s 

and your convenience ? ’ 

‘ I cannot receipt this account in full unless you 
pay me ten pounds twelve shillings and twopence, 
sir. Those are my instructions, as I said before,’ 

'Said! Yes, you haven’t kept your chattering, 
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tongu-e quiet a moment/ N.B . — Jones Lad not once 
opened Lis inoiitli except to give necessary replies. 

‘ If Hessrs H — -» sLould give you tlie sack, don't let 
me find you coming here applying for a situation. 
Yoiidl be shown tlie door x>i’etty quick, I can tell 
you ! I don’t know what business is coming to 
with these parcels of conceited young cub.S5 who 
ought to be back in the nursery to learn their 
manners.’ As he concluded this ill-conditioned 
speech, Mr Lynkins pushed across the balance 
due, and then came round, and looked over Jones’s 
shoulder while he wrote the receipt, and, even 
before he had time to lilot it, rudely snatched it out 
of the young man’s liand, and dasliing at Iris office 
door, banged it open, and shouted, ‘ Now then, next ! ’ 
totally ignoring the young clerk’s civil ‘ Tliank you, 
sir; good-morning to you.’ He held himself ]:)re- 
pared, in case Jones put on liis liat, which lie had 
removed on entering, to sweeten his dex)arture witli, 
‘In m3" 3"onng da3^s we were taught how to behave 
ourselves better than to stand with our hats on in a 
gentleman’s pri vate room.’ But Jones did not cover 
again until he had stepped into the outer office, and 
so bculked him from letting off a last jet of spleen. 
His instinct Lad warned him that this ungracious 
being would wish to send some x»arting shot after 
him if he could find any possible pretext for doiiig 
so. 80 Jones took his leave circurnspectl}", and made 
liis way back as quickl}" as possible. On ascertaining 
tliat his emp]o3"er was disengaged for the moment, 


he straightway •went and reported himself, sayirig, ‘ I 
have got the amount of the account, sir. I am sorry 
that I could not get back quicker, but Mr Lyiikhis 
kejit me some little time.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the merchant, after inspecting the 
memorandum of particulars of ]}aymeiit. ‘That is 
all right. So he didn’t settle straight off, then V 

‘ No, si r ; he .made some d iliiciilties.’ 

‘ Oh, did he ? Well, you can go back and get on 
with your regular w"ork now.’ 

‘That’s a sensible young fellow, worth keeping 

one’s ejm on,’ soliloquised Mr H after Jones had 

betaken himself to his de,sk. ‘ Of course I know he 
must Iiave had a fight to get Lynkins to settle ihiii 
account without making some deduction or other, 
’Pori .111}? ■word, a youngster who does just what he is 
told, even if he is a bit shy and retiring, is more 
serviceable, after all, than a thick-skinned cliax> who 
bkes to assert himself, and wLo, when he cIockS do a 
thing, comes l)ack and brags almut it. If HarriBon 
had, gone, I don’t suppose that he wmiild have given 
in to Lynkins this time, because I jiitched into him 
for doing so before ; but he v/ouldn’t have come 
back with the money without trying to take up my 
time by tel].ing me what a tremendous job he had 
to get it, and doing his best to impress upon me 
what a fine feilow" he ■was, and how lucky I was to 
have such an able collector in iny emx>loy. I do 
like modesty in young fellows. Yes, decidedly I’ll 
keep my eye on Jones.’ 
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' CHAPTER XXX:VL 



Y'iHSRE is enough of real sorrow in 


the world, in all conscience, without 
saddening the readers of a Ixiok 
written for the x>"Assing of a leisure 
hour, suggesting a thought here and 
there, we will hope not entirely vain 
We will not, therefore, dwell on 


and profitless, 
poor Lady Eitzliiigh’s heart-broken grief — grief that 
had withal in it an element of resentment and sense 
of injury. 

We -^vill not dwell, either, on Betty’s dumb 
agony on the return to the home now her own 
Xnopert}" — once more falling into the female line, 
realising a Aveird old x>rophecy in the annals of 
the MacDiarmid-Eitzhugh family — where at every 
turn .she was met by some reminder of liini whom 
she had lost ; ■where each day, month, season, 
brought fresh tand xmigminfc pain ; where even the 
notes of the wild birds, the crow of the grouse 
among the heather, were torture almost unen- 
durable. 

, A year ]')asBed over the sorrow-stricken heads of 
mother and daughter ; a heavy year indeed. 

Betty was brave and Betty was true-— true to any 
trust ; true always almost to a fault. She deter- 
.mined to carry out tlie fulfilment of the strange 


Xn'omise iria.dc to Iier brother on his deathbed to 
the very letter. She knev" almost as laiuh about 
shooting as had her brother. They two had .shared 
every interest in the home they loved ; and as he 
had said they had good men on all the ground, .so 
tlie task would be lightened. Betty was beloved by 
all, and there was not a shexffierd or a crofter on 
the estate who would not cherish every grouse’.s 
nest he came across and report it with pleasure to 
the young ‘leddy.’ 

The greatest care was shown in the selection of 
shooting tenants. No ‘banging bounder’ from the 
Stock Exchange, as Lord Forsyth called them ; 
no German Jew or sharp-faced lawyer determined 
to get his money’s worth at all events, and a little 
over if he could, *was allowed to ‘ skin the ground/ 
Every keeper was to be trusted, and those sportsmen- 
wdio took Betty’s shootings %vere x>leked and chosen 
according to their credentials* ' .. 

It was strange work for a girl, but not without- 
interest, though at tim6.s full of care. There are 
black shoe] I in every flock, and in some of the dis- 
tant townships there were rough seafaring characters 
who had learned many a trick of poaching and 
illicit trading during their visits south and' ea.st, and 
a firm hand w"as needed* Betty hated their being 
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punished. The wives would come to her, and it 
was cruelly liard. Had it not been for lier promise 
to her dead brother, the culprits would liave gone 
scot-free ; but as it was, slie set her hrir face and 
went through with the difficult task with deter- 
mined will and purpose. 

^Oh that there were neither deer nor grouse! ’ she 
groaned one day in the early part of the year, as she 
stood on the shore and looked out across the sea. 
There had been a strong gale the day before ; but 
tbe sea was now like glass, with a heavy swell 
breaking with a roar on tbe rocks at her feet. 
Jolinnie was burrowing cautiously, and with many 
sneezes and snorts, in a great heap oi; seaware piled 
up by the tide. A crab had once pinched his 
nose, and Johnnie never forgot things, so proceeded 
delicately. The heavy purple clouds hung in dense 
masses upon the hills on the opposite shore, with 
inten.se purple shadows beneath them, and there was 
a line of faintest gold beyond the headland on the 
horizon. The sea was almost white, the seaweed 
richest bronze, and the rocks black. It was a 
wondrous scheme of colour. The air was full of the 
strong, sweet smell of the sea. The cry of a great 
northern diver floated across the waste of waters, 
sorrowful and unearthly ; it was as though the 
rein orsef 111 sadness of the scene and the deathless 
sorrow at the girl’s heart had found a voice. 

She gazed out with inoiirnfiil eyes, and thought 
of all she had loved and lost, and of the sorrow that 
never seemed far from her house. 

M thought he would have written to me,’ she 
said to herself, thinking of Harlestone ; and she had 
said BO often before. ‘He knew what my boy was 
to me.’ And there was a sadness too deep for tears 
in the fair young face. 

J ohnnie suddenly raised liis head, giving an 
ecstatic hark, and wagging his tail violently. 

Betty turned her head. Harlestone stood there, 
brown, gaunt, and thin. 

‘ Can you forgive me, Betty ? ’ he said. ‘ I ha\"e 
come home because I could not live witliout a sight 
of your face any longer.’ 

Betty stood staring at him as though he had risen 
from the grave. 

‘ Forgive me, forgive me, child ! Oh, my poor 
darling, how you must have suffered 1 ’ be burst 
out. ‘ I only saw it in some old papers a short time 
ago. I have been far beyond reach of letters and 
papers.’ 

, Ob,’ she said, wringing her hands, ‘ it could 
never be the same again now — never-never ! ’ 

^ Yes, it could. I was a mad fool— mad and blind 
with pain and rage; but think — think what you 
would have said had you been in my place. And 
I -was always so doubtful and fearful as to the 
possibility of niy being loved by such a young 
creature as you.’ 

‘You need not,’ she said simply. ‘But indeed it 
was Jack 1 It was Jack ! It was his dear old coat, 
%yith the checks and stags’-horn buttons. I spun 
and’.dykl the wool, and Morag wove it for him; 


and he was so proud of it and fond of it that he 
would hardly wear any other and she burst into a 
passion of heart-broken sobbing. 

The painful tears of a man came into Harlestone’s 
eyes. 

‘Oh, darling ! forgive me, and do not cry so dread- 
fully,’ he said, and drew her into liis arms. 

Tlie terrible sobbing ceased after a time, and she 
became quieter and returned to the subject of the 
photograph. 

‘Mrs Fletclier changed the heads. I remembered 
afterwards how anxious she was to liave both heads 
in fclie same position. It was Jack’s joke to pretend 
we were lovers. I will show you the coat when 
we go in. I shall always keep it;’ and she broke 
down again into bitter sobbing. 

‘ I was a bound,’ said Harlestone. ‘ Had you said 
that black was white I ought never to have doubted 
you. I see it all now, and I can never forgive 
myself.’ 

So there was peace between them, and tbe love 
that had never died in either lieart bloomed and 
blossomed like the rose, and Harlestone’s remorseful 
tenderness sheltered his darling as far as man could 
from all the storms of life, and sxnoothed her path 
tvhen the ways were rough. 

And I like to think that they will still be together 
when they have passed beyond the dark bills of 
time, when the 3'oke of tlesli, wbicli must gall us all 
more or less sadly as years roll on, is put off for 
ever, the spirit is freed, wider liorizons open, other 
conditions obtain. 

There will be no chill fear of parting ; pain will 
not he there, nor death, for Love is immortal. 


POSTSCRIPT. 



OULD any one like to kno\v liow retribu • 
tion dogged her steps and eventually fell 


on Mrs Foggo I 

I confess that when I think of Jack in 
his long coflin, sleeping in the old burying-ground 
of Gillechriosd, it is not an unpleasing fact to me. 

Mrs Foggo went on her way rejoicing. ‘The 
mills of God grind slowly,’ we know. She received 
the news of young Fitzhugh’s death with the greatest 
callousness. Whether she had succeeded in bringing 
about one of her ‘climaxes’ with him history does 
not sa}^ I am inclined to think that she did, and 
that she was the indirect cause of his early death. 
Anyhow, she went her ways and wiped her mouthy 
like the woman in the Bible; whether or not she 
had done wickedly did not enter into her calcula- 
tions or concern her in any way. 

Wintering on the Riviera one year, she became 
acquainted with a young French marquis (and his 
poodle), for whom she promptly spread her nets. 
She admired the dark beauty of M. le Marquis, and 
he succumbed at once, and gave her his poodle, also 
many otlier gac/es cV amour. 

At the end of the season he and the Foggos and a 
large, gay party made their way to Paris together* 
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Coming out of the theatre one night leaning on his 
arm, she paused under one of the brilliant gas-lamps 
and looked up in his face. 

There was the usual crowd on the pavement. 
Suddenly a %voman darted forth, a furious woman, 
whose status in society was writ large all over her. 
She rushed up the steps to Mrs Foggo. 

^Pour toii sale Anglaise P she shrieked, and there 
was a stinging smart like a whip of flame acxuss the 
fair face. 

Scream after scream rent the air as the vitriol 
ate its way into the white flesh, devouring the God- 
given l)eaiity that had been turned to such base and 
cruel uses, and leaving a hideous and disfigured inask 
in its place. 

The woman, a discarded mistress of u\f, le 
Maripiis, whom he had deserted under cruel cir- 
cumstances, disappeared in the sheltering and 
sympathetic crowd. 


The Foggos lived abroad completely after that 
terrible nigiit. Mrs Foggo’s one frantic wish waus 
not to be seen, even by the crew of her hiisbamfs 
yacht, which he sold. 

/ Neither beauty nor friends,’ moaned the wretched 
woman as she shrouded her face from view before 
joining the faithful, patient Inisband waiting to take 
her for her painful daily walk. 

George Foggo never lei’t her. Poor George Foggo ! 
His love for her had vanished long ago, and though 
we may not like him and his ways, the good that 
was in him came nobly forth. The sliadow.s were 
gathering round his wife ; and a latent disease, 
encoiUMged by the shock to tlie system, was making 
sure way with Tier ; so perhaps the day may not l)(e 
distant when he will be relieved of the wmmau who 
had been such a curse to him and to others, and find 
a home and rest for his soul. 

THE KND. 


MORE ABOUT AN IDEAL FRIENDLY SOOIETY. 

. THRIFT; TRUE AND FALSE. 

By E. .FuimvAL , Jones. 


[The article entitled ‘An Ideal Friendly Society,’ which 
appeared in the January issue of Chamberses Journal, 
eoiitrasting in a general way the principles and the 
operation of the Holloway Benefit Society and the older 
friendly societies, has aroused considerable interest, We 
have received a very hwge number of letters from readers 
in all parts of the country asking for further particulars. 
These corresj)ondent.s we have referred to the secretaries 
of the parent society and of tlie .society established upon 
the Holloway rules in Birvningluiin. 'We have also received 
a reply on behalf of the older societies, which is published 
below. We submitted this to the -writer of the article 
entitled ‘An Ideal Friendly Society^ whose criticisms are 
appended, so tliat both sides upon a very interesting con- 
troversy may now be considered as being fairly represented. 
The author of the January article also replies to some of 
the correspondents whose letters were forwarded to him.] 

|SK any one if he would like to be 
a better man,’ says a modern 
philosopher, ‘and he will imme- 
diately reply “ Yes’* most piously. 
Ask him if he would like to possess 
a million pounds, and lie will reply; 
‘‘ Yes ” most sincerely ; ’ and yet, as the same w’riter 
somewhat cynically points out, the majority of men 
go on in spite of their pious aspiration without «any 
.serious attempt to alter their general mode of living, 
while the tramp who sighs for a million will not 
exert himself to earn ten shillings. It is indeed a 
truism that the measure of a man’s sincerity must 
be the extent of his eiforts in striving after his 
desire. Tested by tliis standard, it would appear 
that the desire among the working-classes of the 
country to provide against ‘a rainy day/ the desire 
to avoid the ignominy of the workhouse and the 
dread of a pauper funeral, are both earnest and 
widespread. , . 



A recent writer in tliis Journal rpioted ligiu’e.s 
relating to five only of the great societies ivluch 
have sprung up in our midst with the object of 
providing against inisfortuiic in the form of sick- 
ness, and these five among them possessed over 
two hundred and fifty million pounds of funds and 
three millions of members, Tlie returns of the 
Ghief Registrar of Friendly Societies show that in 
friendly societies and trade-uiiions— which latter, it 
should not be forgotten, devote the greater part of 
their funds and energies to provision against sick- 
ness and distress — there were, on Jlsfc December 
1903, the savings and coritributioii.s of fifteen million 
men, women, and children, amounting to fifty-tliree 
million pounds, while the number of friendly 
societies and trade- unions in existence is very 
little sli or t of the aggregate number of registered 
companies, 

This is obviously, therefore, a matter of some 
moment. And when a writer (as in Chamberses 
Journal for January) questions whether the eflbrts 
of -which the above figures embody the accumulated 
result can justly be described as Thrift, the question, 
as he himself suggests, clamour.^ for an answer, and 
an answer somewhat more complete than it was his 
immediate purpose to supply. 

What is Thrift? And what are its just limits'? 
For \ve may fairly assume that, like all other virtues, 
an exce.ss of it may be vicious. Tlirift really means 
the practice of those habits which conduce to fclmv* 
ing or prosperity whether in plants, animals, or 
business affairs, and it is well defined by the old- 
fashioned phrase ‘good husband ryJ 

Mr Frome Wilkinson, in his useful book ou 
Mutual ThrifC truly says; ‘Thrift does not mean,. 
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[IS some people would Lave it, a cLeaj) and parsi- 
monious mode of living iii order to lioard or save. 
It concerns llie wLole man, and as such is more 
even than a piece of economic conduct, it stretches 
out into the domain of conscience and of morals. 
In other words, thrift is a virtue,^ 

thrifty man,’ the same wTiter adds, ^does not 
stint or starve himself at the cost of his health — tlie 
worldiig-man’s stock-in-trade,’ On the contrary, he 
should aim at maintaining that stock-in- tode as 
completely as he can, in order that Iiis earning-power 
may continue undimiuished for as long a period as 
possible. To do this, in fact, is a duty he owes to 
his dependants and to society. 

We have thus discovered tlie answers to the first 
questions proposed by the writer above referred to. 
Thrift is not necessarily saving in the narrow sense ; 
but if, on the other hand, adequate provision against 
loss of wages or increased expenses through illness 
is necessary in order to keep a man efficient as a 
bread-winner and a citizen, then tlie great ^ortho- 
dox ’ friendly societies do most certainly promote the 
jiraclice of thrift in the truest sense of the word, 
and their methods render the thrift of their mem- 
bers the very reverse of wasteful. 

It is surely not necessary to repeat or labour 
the arguments as to the need for provision against 
sickness. The previous article contained figures suf- 
ficiently convincing, which show that every man 
may expect to sufler a certain amount of disability 
through illness, increasing as his age advances. 
This certainty of sickness is well known among 
friemdly society managers and actuaries ; it is the 
basis upon wliich all tables of contributions are 
framed, and it explains the need for the large 
reserve funds of the ordinary friendly society. 
Sickness increasing mt\i age has been proved over 
and over again to be practically as certain as 
death, and the same principle that governs ordi- 
nary life assurance must obviously also rule sick- 
ness assurance — in other wmrds, friendly societies 
assurance. 

Any actuary can tell us •what amount must be 
paid annually or otherwise into a common fund to 
provide a fixed sum at death. In the same way 
he can tell its what yearly or weekly payment is 
required to insure the return of an allow’ance when- 
ever *we may fall ill. The annual or other con- 
tributions are accumulated and invested, and are 
so calculated that they will provide exactly the sum 
■required to fulfil their obligations, and no more. 

. . Although, as was suggested in the first article, 
' the, average member of a friendly society, like the 
' ' average insurer in a- life assurance company, may 

be- ignox’ant. of the elements of insurance finance, 
: -• at the same time those wdio have given any serious 
, ; , study to the principles of insurance know that the 
iA; method described above is the only safe aixd econo- 
. ■ ; mical method which can possibly provide the safe- 
.i; ;iv ■ guards wdiich it is designed to create. It is, therefore, 
-Bofe unreasonable to consider that the man. who 
prefers' this sort of provision against loss of means 


when stricken down by sickness lo putting his 
money into a savings-bank or deposit-society, and 
relying solely on liimself, is certainly doing Svhat 
is best for himself, for his family, and for society ’ 
by taking advantage of the mutual principle under- 
lying all scientific insurance. 

This was not the view expressed in the first 
article, wdiicli rather endeavoured to rdiow that 
the methods described above were ^vasteful and 
out of date, and to point out what might be re- 
garded as a better and less wMstefiil system. 

Obviously, sickness assurance is not the only 
form of thrift ; and in so far as the methods of the 
society advocated in the former article open up new 
fields for the exercise of that virtue, nothing hut 
praise should be accorded them. But in the interests 
of the older societies, it is only fair to point out 
in what respects the Hollo'way Society differs from 
them, and that their advantages should be illustrated 
from their point of view. 'When iliis is dune we 
tliink it will be found that tlie Holloway society 
only offers, and can only ofi'er, old wares in a new 
dress, and that the older societies fully deserve all 
the popularity which they have attained. 

In one of his inimitable dialogues with his friend 
Hinnissey, the famous Mr Dooley observed: Hf 
a man comes to me and offers luc somethin’ fr 
nawdhin’, I don’t argue wid ’im. I .simply yeil for 
tlr police,’ or w’ords to that effect. And he was 
right. Every man who goes about offering or ju'e- 
teiiding to offer more than twenty shillings’ \YDrth 
of goods for a sovex^eign is to be regarded ivillx 
suspicion. Apart from philanthropy or folly, the 
thing simply cannot be done. How, it has already 
been stated that the great friendly societies offer, 
and in the vast luajority of eases succeed in supply- 
ing, twenty shillings’ Avorth — no more and no less — 
for every pound paid to them. From a vast quantity 
of experience, actuaries have been able to calculate 
the number of xnembers Avho may be expected to 
leave a society each year by death and secession, 
and the amount of sickness which the Avliole society 
will suffer. Taking both these factors ixito account, 
and providing that the members who secede shall 
leave all their contributions in the fund, it has been 
possible to fix a periodical contribution Avluch shall 
exactly pimide for the amount of sick-pay agreed 
upon. Obviously it is impossible for any society 
composed of average human beings to do more than 
this ; if they attempt it they are foredoomed to 
failure and bankruptcy. Obviously, also, if the 
seceding members are to be permitted to draw out 
any of the funds, the contributions must be pro- 
portionately increased to make up the deficiency so 
caused ; and it is also clear that if the sickness- 
benefits are to cease at a given age (say sixty-five), 
in an equitable scheme the contributions should be 
so fixed— and, in fact, are so fixed in the great 
societies— that By the time they reach that age 
members Avill on the average have drawm out in 
sick-pay an amount exactly equal to the value , 
of their contributions. It therefore follows that 
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altlioiigli some members of the ordinary friendly sorighfc after. It would he interesting to Icnovv | 

societies may find at the maximum age that their what proportion of ‘Holloway’ members actually f 

contributions have amounted to more than their draw annuities from tlieir society, and how many [ 

drawings, the surplus so arising will, in fact, have of them withdraw their money before attaining ! 

been exhausted by those -who have drawn more than pension-age. f 

they have paid, thus adjusting the average. The It has always been considered by filendly society f 

society, moreover, will have fulli lied its obligations managers a very qviestionable privilege for the I 

to a penny, and tliose fortunate enougli to have members to be able to draw out tlieir money at f 

escaped sickness have no legitimate grievance. will, since there must always ].)e a temptation to f 

Fimn the foregoing it must also be seen at once— - do so whenever a member is hard-up, and the I 

on tlie principle that one cannot get more than a laboriously provided fund for relief in sicdviiess | 

pint nut of a pint-pot—that if there is to remain may then have disappeared when ilie dark days of I 

any fund after age sixty -five where witli to provide sickness and distress arrive. It may also he not un- ^ 

nil annuity for the members roacliing tliat ago, the reasonably argued that it is just as true thrift for 

contrihut-ions must be farther increased f,o provi<le a working-man to devote a largc3r portion of his 

this fund; and, further, if the contributors who savings to the provision of a sickiiess-beiiefit soiae- 
secede are to he alloived to withdraiv their eontribu- what nearly approximating to his wages when in 

tions or any of them, the contributions of all must health, as it is to provide for a small and totally 

in this case also be proportionately increased to inadequate sickness allowaiice,devoting the difference | 

make up the deficiency. to the provision of an old-age annuity. It has been I 

Let us leave these general principles fur a moment, the policy of tlio older societies to keep the two things I 

and see liow they are applied in actual jmictice. In quite distinct, ami the greatest of the centralised 

the Oddfellows’ (Manchester Unity) tables of con- societies (the Hearts of Oak) devotes practically the 

tributioiis and benefits, we find that to provide whole of its energies to the provision of sick-pay, 

ten sliillings per week in sicknc.ss for the first six leaving the question of old-age pensions to the other 

months, five shillings per weede in sickness after institutions, such as the Post-Office, which make 

that period, ten pounds at death, and five pounds the latter their special business, 

at wife’s deatli, a young man of eighteen must pay In the first article it was truly said that business, 
one sliilling mid fourpence per month. This con- and not merely sentimental, considerations nmd 
tributioii remains the same all through his member- govern friendly societies of all kinds if they are 
.ship. to he successful ; hut it should here be pointed 

111 a Gloucester society (which is conducted on out that in the great friendly societies the young 

the Ilollouxav’ principles), for the same benefits, are not, as siateil therein, called upon to pnovide 

a young man, aged eiglihien must pay two shillings for the old. This only happens in divi<Iing 

and foiu’pencc per month at first, gradimliij inru'eammj societies, where the conlributious are not based 

tU sLcti.f-Jlvc he pmjmj three on the expectation of sickness during the whole 

jimcclinlfjhyanij jvir riurM But the admirers of tlie of life, but only on one year. The trutli is best 

Mlulloway’ system tell us tliafc, in addition to the expressed in tlie language of the great statesman 

benefits enumerated above, the member also enjoys wdio remarked that men ‘go into these societies 

the privilege of drawing out part of his surplus to seek their own good through the good of 

contributions whenever he may secede, and the oihersl 

whole of them at death or on attaining the ago of Enough has been said to show that the only 
sixty-five. He certainly does enjoy these privileges ; real dilTcrenee between the new benefit societies 

but it is also fair to mention that he pays for them, and the old is that in the former the members j>uy 

and pays for them just wliat they are worth, no more and get more, and they get exactly as much 

more and no less. It has been said that the extra more a.s they pay for ; and, from the .slaiiclpoint of 

payment is very small. It certainly is not a large their older rivals, there is, furthermore, some ground 

sum at first, hut- it increases until the contributions for the view that, to adapt a well-known epigram, 

become more than half as much again as the original ‘What is good in them is not new, and what is 

rate, at a time of life when a working-man is past new is questionably good.’ 

his prime and every penny counts. .7V;opence i.s not The word rivals is used, but surely there is no 
a large sum in itself, but it is a great deal to the real ground for Imstilifcy. Tliei'o is such a thing 

man wlio ha.s only got three-halfpence. The extra as friendly zl\alry, which should be all the more 

I contribution may not be large, but the point is that friendly so long as the single aim of promoting the 

it is extra, and it is this extra payment which pro- thrift and 'welLbeiitg of the working-class is the '' 

; vides for the boasted privileges. Among the Odd- common object of all friendly societies. Oritlclsm';!' ' 

, ^ fallows’ (blanch ester Unity) tables will be found is natural and wholesome so long as it is fair, • 

some which provide for the pajunent of annuities and such criticism can do nothing but good to 
on reaching age sixty-five, with and without return any institution %Yhich is striving to carry out a 

of contributions in the event of withdrawal 5 but great and humane "work in a fraternal spirit v 

this benefit ia not one which has been very largely instructed by sound knowledge, equity, and justice* 
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A REPLY AND SOAIE CBITIOISMa 

By THE Authoe of the Article entitleb ^An Ideal Friendly Society.’ 


S ^HE Editor of Ohanibers^s Journal lias 
6l been kind enough to send me several 
pj letters that have been received from 
M readers of my article in the January 
^ number, and a copy of Mr Furnival 
Jones’s reply, with a request that 
I would append a brief answer. I do so with 
pleasure. Most of the correspondents express 
surprise at the existence of the Holloway Society, 
and are anxious to know more about it. Others 
are incredulous. One, who possibly is typical of 
others, suggests that tlie Holloway Society is based 
upon ‘fallacies.’ Others, as Mr Jones, imply that 
the principles of the old societies were not ex- 
plained ill sufficient detail. 

It was not my object to explain the principles 
either of the Holloway or the old societies in 
exhaustive detail. Had it been so, I must have 
pointed out other benefits secured by one simple 
monthly payment .under the Holloway scheme. 
That the old societies have done and are doing 
for their members splendid service in providing 
sick benefits, and doing it as generously as the 
contributions they receive, and the system upon 
which they are received, will allow, nobody admits 
more readily than I do. My contention is that 
the system fails just when its support may be most 
sorely needed— that is to say, when a man has 
reached old age, and would naturally desire to 
enjoy wdiatever * thrift’ he had practised through- 
out his working days. IJp to fifty, or possibly 
sixty, years of age, the demands made by members 
are in general met completely, as far as the 
claims for sickness and funeral allowances are 
concerned. Beyond that age they are not so 
certainly met, unless to the detriment, present or 
prospective, of the younger members. The High 
Court of Foresters, held in Heweastle last August, 
had to deal with a large number of applications 
for relief made by insolvent lodges, the insolvency 
being ‘chiefly owing to insufficient contributions 
and excessive sick payments.’ The High Chief 
Ranger admitted that the Order had only ^an 
average degree of solvency of eighteen shillings and 
fourpeiice halfpenny in the pound.’ I quote from 
the Times report of 8th August 1905. The Grand 
Master of the Oddfellows at last year’s A.M.C. had 
to discuss a similarly unsatisfactory state of things, 
and lie said — I quote again from the Times report — 
that ^not a single brother could be satisfied until 
success had attended their efforts to secure absolute 
solvency in every branch of the society.’ As a 
means to this end it was proposed that in the case 
of insolvent lodges there should be ‘an increase 
. of . contributions or a decrease of benefits.’ But 
'absolute solvency, I maintain, can be secured only 
.—as is suggested below— by making a new valua- 


tion of the old societies, and reorganising them on 
the safe and equitable basis of the Holloway 
Society. No more important question than this 
could engage the attention of the old societies at 
their annual conferences this year. In some of 
these old societies, I am aware, members may 
subscribe for old-age annuities if they like ; but, 
as Mr Jones admits, they do not do so to any 
appreciable extent. It is optional, and therefore 
is neglected. Men, even young men, will readily 
enough provide against sickness, but they will 
not so readily ‘lay up’ for the rainy days of 
old age. In the Holloway Society they cannot 
help doing so. 

Let us take it reasonably that to be thrifty means 
‘to thrive, to prosper’ — synonym, ‘good husbandry.’ 
And I would ask Mr Jones: is it possible more 
accurately, or more happity, to describe the frugal 
economy that goes on in a Holloway Society f The 
Holloway member is the only member of a friendly 
society who, iu Mr Jones’s sense, is prosperous. His 
neighbours, the Oddfellows and the Foresters, are 
not prosperous: ergOy they are not thrifty, Mr 
Jones says there are many other societies established 
on the orthodox lines. Unfortunately, tha,t is so. 
The larger you make the unthrifty accumulation of 
money the greater the evil, because the greater the 
ultimate losS* to the men wffio subscribe it un- 
thriftily. 

Mr Jones says that the certainty of increasing 
liability to sickness ‘explains the need for the large 
re.serve funds of the ordinary friendly society,’ and 
he adds that these reserve funds are so calculated 
‘that they will provide exactly the sum required to 
fulfil their obligations, and no more.’ Here we step 
outside the bounds of controversy. The indisput- 
able fact is that very many lodges in the orthodox 
societies have become imsol vent and unable to meet 
their obligations to the older members. Insolvency 
of a Holloway Society is impossible, because the 
liability to increasing sickness, wdtli its attendant 
increasing drain upou the funds of the society on 
the part of the older members, is provided for 
upon an equitable basis which the old societies 
■lack..", 

As to the proposition that the old societies have 
adopted ‘the only safe economical method,’ I am 
obliged to say, in the 'words of a well-known states- 
man, ‘ I am a child in these matters and it is for 
that reason that I trust implicitly the eminent 
actuaries whose testimony to the safety of the 
Holloway Society is quoted below. ‘ Old wares in 
a new dress,’ says Mr Jones. Yes ; but the Holloway 
Society provides for every member a pocket in that 
dress, and what he puts into the pocket is his own. 

Mr Jones does not, I am sure, write heartlessly ; 
but he remarks that the meuibers of a friendly 
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society wlio, after paying for forty years or more 
into its funds, are ‘ fortunate enoiigli to liave 
escaped sickness have no legitimate grievance.’ No 
legitimate grievance ? Possibly not against the 
society that has done its utmost to help them ; but 
have til ey no grievance against a system of so-called 
* thriving^ and ‘prosperity’ %vhich leaves them in 
their old age dependent upon charity or the work- 
house ?, Anything more pitiable than the position 
of a man who for forty or fifty years has been 
paying into a friendly society, and at the end finds 
that his thrift yields him so little or nothing in his | 
old age, I cannot conceive ; especially when he also | 
■finds that a inaii in the next street, having for a | 
number of years been in a Holloway Society, lias | 
acciimulated a nice little annuity for his declining 
days. 

Mr Jones does not accurately quote the figures 
given in my article, or the Holloway rules and j 
tables. But allowing, as is the fact, tliat tlie rate 
of contribution is slightly higher than in the old 
societies — though not anything like so high as Mr 
Jones puts it — is it not more tlian compensated for 
by the fact that whatever the member subscribes is 
invested for him, and ultimately returned to him* 
with compound interest, notwithstanding the fact 
that throughout all the years of his membership he 
enjoys all the ordinary advantages of belonging to 
a friendly society ? 

It is pointed out by one correspondent that in 
the Oddfellows’ Society ‘ benefits ’ do not cease at . 
sixty-five. I am aware of it. I mentioned sixty- 
five as the age at which contributions usually 
cease ; it is the age proposed in a recent Bill before 
Parliament concern in g old-age pensions. Obviously, 
the higher tlie age at wliicli ‘ benefits ’ are inequit- 
ably paid the worse is the financial position of 
the society that pays them. 

One correspondent suggests that tlie whole subject 
should be put into the hands of ‘an authority on 
these matters,’ because, as he alleges, the statements 
concerning the somidiiess and the success of the 
Holloway Society are based on ‘ fallacies.’ Such 
a proposal could be made only by one who is 
unacquainted with the history of the Holloway 
Society. Still, the proposal is in itself a souiul 
one. The answer to it is that the Holloway rules 
and contribution-tables have again and again been 
submitted to actuarial analysis, and in every 
instance — without a single authoritative excep- 
tion-pronounced absolutely safe and sound. For 
thirty years these rules and contribution-tables 
have been open to the criticism of the entire world 
of actuaries, and to the critical — sometimes the 
querulous— opposition of the old societies. All 
such criticism and opposition the Holloway Society 
has withstood, and still invites and welcomes. 

The most recent and the earliest of these tributes 
to its soundness by competent ‘ authorities’ may be 
mentioned. Mr ’Uhomas Fatkin is an actuary of 
acknowledged eminence. For thirty years he was 
j-^cretary and actuary to the Leeds Permanent 


Building Society, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, institution of the kind in the kingdom. 
He has repeatedly been called before Eoyal Com- 
missions on matters concerning thrift. Hits scheme 
for establislang a national system of old-age pensions 
is one of three embodied in M'r Booth’s well-known 
work on Pauperism and the Endowment of OU Afie, 
Two years ago I submitted the Holloway Benefit 
Society scheme to liini. Shortly afterwards, at a 
public meeting in Leeds, presided over by the Lord 
Mayor of the city, Mr Fatkin explained its operation. 
Whilst admitting that the Foresters’ Society, ‘for 
the benefits it gives in return for the amount of 
coiitribiitiona it receives from its members,’ will 
bear comparison with any society in existence, he 
concluded with this frank and honourable (and dis- 
interested) statement: ‘I have studied the schemes 
of old-age pensions proposed by great men such as 
Baron Massares and others of a ceiitnrj ago, and 
all modern proposals for the provision of old-age 
pensions; but not a single propounder of any 
scheme, ancient or modern, appears to have had, oi^ 
to have, the conception of Mr George: Holloway as 
to the requirements of the working-classes. . . . I 
have myself submitted schemes for the provision 
of deferred annuities, and read a great many schemes 
submitted by other people ; but not one of them is 
deserving of. a place beside the scheme establislieil 
by Mr Holloway. The Imperial Government, rail- 
way companies, corporations, friendly societies, and 
other public bodies will do well to consider tlie 
plan— the eniiriently successful plan— adopted by 
tlie Gloucestersliire society,’ 

That, as stated, h the latest eminent tribute to 
tlie soundness of the Holloway Society. The 
earliest is the fact that in the preparation of the 
rules and contribution-tables Mr Holloway was 
guided by bis friend and neighbour, the late llv 
H. F. A. Davis, one of the greatest ‘authorities’ on 
friendly society matters— the author of The Lena and 
Practice of B'ricndhj Sodetm and Trader U^iions and 
The Lmo ami Practice of Building and Land Societies^ 
which are well known as standard handbooks on 
these subjects. 

From this high ground let us descend to some 
criticisms which appear in The Foresters^ Miscellany 
for February. It is not the place in wdiich one 
would look for wholly unprejudiced comment ; but 
nothing would gratify me more than that every 
reader of iny article sliould procure a copy of the 
Miscellany and carefully study it for himself. It is 
published at 34 Trippett Lane, Sheffield, and the 
price is one penny. The WTiter of its criticisms 
can evolve nothing stronger against the Holloway 
Society than that it reminds him of the South Sea 
Bubble or the Nelson Tea Pension Company, which 
does not strike one as being either brilliant or 
weighty. 

It is more interesting to turn to fads. is a 

table complied from the latest published balance 
sheets of Holloway societies established in the 
following towns ; 
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District. 

E.stabUshed 

in 

Total 

Member.'?. 

Surplus 

Appropriations. 

Stroud 

,...1875 

t55l3(> 

£102,209 

Gloucester 

,..,1880 

8,480 

100,458 

11 

.....1887 

4,500 

00,104 

Tunbridge Wells 

...,1881 

15,000 

70,000 

Trowbi’idgo 

....1887 

2,030 

23, ms 

Bristol 

1888 

740 

7,307 

Cirencester 

1891 

4,7GS 

74,000 

Louth ..... 

1891 

530 

0,000 

Dudley... 

1894 

1,038 

14,034 

Birmiiigham 


8,525 

53,024 


The ‘surplvis approprhations’ are tli^ total amount 
of tlie funds entered to tlie credit of individual 
members after sick-pay and all other claims have 
been met, eacli year's assets and liabilities being 
balanced at the end of the year. It v'ould be in- 
teresting to make some inquii'y iii each of these 
districts as to the success and the popularity of the 
society. Take any one of the towns mentioned, 
and select live hundred inenibeTS of the Hollo- 
way Society and live hundred members of the old 
societies, and put them all into a public room to- 
gether, Then separate them into ages twenty, 
tliirty, furty, fifty, and sixty, and ask them in- 
dividually these questions: ‘How much have you 
paid into your friendly society? How much is 
standing to your credit? How much will you 
receive orx reaching your sixty-fifth birthday ?^ 
Every Holloway member ivould be able to re])ly 
in plain figures. What sort of reply would be 
made by the members of the old societies? Hr 
Euniival Joneses suggestion that those who luckily 
have escaped sickness have no legitimate grievance 
is cold comfort at sixty- five years of age. 

It may be interesting to quote from a letter 
dated January 27, 1906, which I recedved from a 
gentleman who is a past- grandmaster of a Holloway 
Society iu the Mitllands, and who thoroughly under- 
stands friendly society subjects. He says : ‘ It is the 
recurrent or permanent sickness of members over 
sixty-five which absorbs all the contributions of 
younger members, and in the case of many bene- 
fit societies, inclucling lodges of Oddfellows and 


F oresters, finally red uces them to hankruptcy . There 
is a great error in the assertion that the Oddfellows^ 
&c., possess such immense pecuniary resources. They 
have nothing of the kind. The sum stated is the 
aggregate of the funds of the vast number of sepa- 
rate lodges, and in respect of which the society, as a 
whole, has no financial liability whatever. When 
a lodge becomes insolvent, I believe, a benevolent 
grant is made to assist the older members and the 
liard cases from the central fund. But this does not 
cover the loss. In 18496 or 1897 I gave evidence on 
the subject before a Select Committee on Old-Age 
Pensions. The greatest possible improvement would 
he for the great societies to convert themselves into 
the Holloway form by valuing themselves out, and 
attributing to each present memher his share of the 
assets according to the period of his membersliip. 
All lodges would then become financially sound, 
though not equally wealthy.’ 

One error iu my artitde has been pointed out by 
a representative of the Oddfellows. It wnis stated 
that the prize won by Mr Holloway in the Forster 
Essay Competition was awarded by Mr Tom Hughes, 
Q.G., and tlie Actuaries of the Oddfellow^ and the 
Foresters’ Societies. The prize was awarded by Hr 
Hughes ; Mr C, Hardwick, editor of the Oddfelhwsi 
Qiuirkdy Magadne; and Mr Samuel Shaweross, 
permanent secretary of the Foresters’ Society, Tlie 
point is of no importance, hut it is as well to bo 
accurate. 

It only remains to be added that inquiries about 
the Holloway Society should he. addressed to Mr 
Charles Bennett, Benelit Society Offices, llussell 
Street, Stroud, Gloucestershire ; or to Mr F. W. 
Daniels, Coleridge Chambera, Corporation Streep 
Birmiiiglnxm. Sixpence should he enclosed for a 
copy of the rules. There is no difficulty in starting 
a Holloway Society in any district. All that is at 
the outset required is the formation of a Binall 
committee to study the rules and make a beginning 
among themselves. The Holloway plant soon grows 
and flourishes. 


TACKLING A TIIIEB^: A T K IT E STORY. 

By David Kek. 



’LL tell you •what, Print-all : you really 
ought to he more careful. If you 
keep on going out alone after dark 
in a lonely place like this, youTl 
be robbed some fine night, as sure 
' as you stand there.’ 

. * Hardly, I tlrink;-. for I have the same security 
against it as the Gascon poet in the story, who, 
when his wife awoke liim with a tremulous whisper 
of there being a robber in the house, said quietly, 
'.“Well, my dear, let us wmt till he finds anything 
worth stealing, and then well get up and take it 
a>?ay from him , 

■•‘That’s all very fine; but how are these rascals 


(and there are plenty of them about just now, I can 
tell you) to know” that you haven’t any money upon 
you? Why, they may crack your skull or twist 
your neck before they find out that you’re not 
xvorth robbing. If you %dll walk out after dark,, 
you really ought to have some one with you.’ 

‘ Meaning yourself — eh, Dash wood ? Well, you; 
would certainly be a most effective champion ; but 
if 1 xvere destined to be robbed, I think it would 
have been done by this time. I have no doubt my 
good neighbours in the town here W”ould be glad to 
see me “get a lesson,” as they would say ; but I don’t 
think they’ll enjoy that satisfaction just at present.’. 

‘What ! te some one had a try at robbing you, 





TRUE STORY. 


TACKLING A THIEF' 


thfciii? Weiij to be sure, 5^311 could liardly Iiave 

travelled so rmicli 

‘ Just so ; I ’ve met a good many “ taking and 
killing young men” in iny time. A fellow tried to 
pick my pocket in St Petersburg; but as there was 
notljiijg in it, it didirfc nincli matter. Then, in a 
crowd in Loiidoiij auotlier liglitdiugered gent! email 
attempted to do me the same kindness ; but he 
found notliiiig in my pocivet except a jish-laiok, 
wliicli cauglit his finger nicely, and I said to him, 
‘"My friend, I sliould have advised you to Jwoh 
but you seem i,o liave done so alrctady.”^ 

‘Too l)ad to aggra\ad:e his suflcuaiigby forcing liiiii 
to li.s(A.m to such a jolce as tliat. But what more V 
‘Meil, when I was in Syria I liapjiened on. a 
gang of robl>er3 in a mountain pass. But l^efore 
they could do anytliing I had sliakeii their cliief lyy 
the 1 ) and ; and wlien youh^e taken an Arab’s hand, 
you know, lie mustiiT touch 3'ou, even if you liad 
killed Ills fatlier. So they were sold too.’ 

‘’Well done! So, now you can say that you’ve 
iaJi^en a hand in a gang of robbers.’ 

‘ How about poor jokes now I- AYell, after that, 
two fellows “laid for me” one night in New York 
as I was taking a short-cut through a rather queer 
part of the town ; but I tripped one and knocked 
down tlie otlier, aiKl then imi lor, 

H.is hearer listened wonderingly; for the traveller- 
author’s pale, quiet face and small, slight frame 
(ndjicli looked smaller still beside his six-foot 
friend) suggested being knocked down rather than 
knocking down any one else. But, as an Irish 
critic liad justly said of Ih.une;r Priiitall, ‘he always 
told the truth, even when wudtingyh’fmn.’ 

He It ad cerf..'i.iitly told, it in saying tltat his, good 
iieiglibours rjf the little of Nutlalvc would not 
be Borry to see him get a lesson. Rochefoucauld has 
truly said t.hat ‘ there is in the niisfortuiies of our 
frivUids so:iiietlii.ng which does not displease us;’ 
and it W3is not as a friend that the Nutlakers 
regarded tlieir autlior-iieiglxbour. 

For one thing, lie could not be made to see that 
just because lie liad written a few Books and visited 
a few out-of-the-way places, it was his duty to let 
liiinself be stared at like a wild beast, or dragged 
away from his work to meet the same dull people 
day after day at dinners, garden-parties, or ‘At 
Homes,’ Lis avoidance of which gave mortal offence 
to the whole district. Moreover, as nothing was 
knowm of him but that he icm an author and 
traveller, the local gossips (acting on. their tradi- 
tional principle of ‘Hope for the best and believe 
tlie worst’) credited him with every possible crime; 
for it is surprising what pow’ers of imaginatioji the 
stupidest folks cun. disj-day when it is a question of 
Ihiiiking .ill of otiiers. 

His sobi hxi-al act|uaiiilance was the young clergy- 
man, Heihbrt liiishw'ood, an old college friend, and 
a model associate for the recluse, as he. never aslted 
him any questions himself, and never answered any 
asked about him hy others. He it %vaa who w*as 
iio’W trying to persuade him not to risk adding one 


niore to tlie, ini.iny cases of assault, aiid roldjery tli.at 
had lately occurred in that neighhourlioofl. 

But Printall \vas not to be moved ; and tlioiigli 
his little cottage stood all by itself at some distance 
from tlie tow'ii on. the edge of a wild moor 
frequented by" all sorts of doubtful chaiTitder.s, out 
he went after niglitfall the very innrt evening — 
alone as usual —in, the direetion of Niillalic. He 
was about half “Vray to it, and at the very loueliest 
p;j,rtof the road, wlien he suddenly ht.?arfl, ortbongliL 
lie lieard, a stealthy tread behi.nd him, seemingly 
dogging his steps ! 

.He stopped short, and tlie pursuing Bjol-tramp 
slopped too so .instantly tlsat it niigljt "well Lave 
seemed tlie mere echo of his own tread, had not 
his keen eye noted at the same moment a tall, 
sliadow}’ form liastily concealing itself in the shade 
of one of the hedges that ' flanked tlie lane. The 
author mended liis pace, hut his unknowm follower 
did the same, as if, finding hirnself detected, he had 
aliandoned all pretence, and set himself in earnest 
to overtake his intended victim. 

Tills he speedily did; and there ivas still light 
enough to see that he was a hig, liu'rly, tattered, 
ruffianly-looking fellow, whose appearance—- sinister 
enough in any case — was made doubly so by’ the 
heavy stick brandished in his right liamd and the 
open clasp-knife that glittered in his left. 

‘Got any money with yer, goPnor V asked he, in 
a hoarse, bearish gTowd. 

‘ No,’ said Printall sternly ; ‘ and if I had, I would 
not give a penny to a fellow like you.’ 

..it tliis open defiance from a .man so much smaller 
than, himself, and .seemingly’ quite unarmed, the 
wurl hy i^olher vois so bdeen aback that he remained 
silent for a rrionieiit fruin slieer ama/^einent. Tlion 
he rallied, and said fiercely; 

‘Come, 110110 o’ yer chaff; Fork out. sharp, will 
yer, if yer wa.nt.s to keep a whole skin !’ 

He raised his stick, threateningly; but, quick as 
thought, Printall .seized the uplifted arm, and called 
out in a tone of stern command : 

‘ Prop tliat stick at once or you he a dead man/ 

And the swaggering rufiian saw the shining 
muzzle of a revolver within an inch of his flat 
nose. Then the l)rute’s real nature came out. 
He was ready to kill or maim a defenceless man ; 
but at the first sign of danger to his own ivorthless 
Carcass tbe bully collvajised. 

‘Don’t lire, goviuor,^ he whined; ‘don’t fire. I 
gives in.’ 

‘Tlirow away that stick, then/ said the other, 
‘and that knife too/ 

The erestfulleii robber obeyed without a word. 

^Now, uiy frieiu'V went on Printall, seizing lu's’ 
assailants collar witli one hand and pressing the , 
pistol to liivS neck with the other, ‘be so good as* to 
walk ou before mo, and, whatever you do, don’t turn 
round ; for, if you did, you might make thus pistol 
go off, and it would be apt to hurt you/ 

In this singuhu" fashion they trumped on till they 
met a piuliccmaB, to whoni our hero handed over 
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his prisoner, who, seemingly cowed by this sudden 
turning of the tables, made no resistance whatever. 

Early next morning the baffled robber was brought 
up before tlie local magistrate, and Mr Printall 
appeared against him. It was a clear case, even the 
criminal attempting no denial ; and he was com- 
mitted for trial accordingly. 

But Mr Stiictlaw had a high sense of his own 
magisterial dignity, and bore, moreover, no good-will 
to Printall, wlio had actually presumed to decline, 
twice over, an invitation from 1dm. So, as soon as 
the case was disposed of, the pillar of the law said 
to our hero, with a look of piercing severity : 

‘ Have you a license, pray, to carry firearms ? ’ 

‘Ho,’ said the author, as composedly as ever. 

‘I am afraid, then, that I must fine you for 
transgressing the Act.’ 

There was an audible chuckle from the convicted 
thief, who naturally enjoyed seeing the author of 
his own mishap in trouble ; but Printall himself 
%vas not a whit discomfited. 

‘ May I be permitted to ask,’ said he, with a great 
show of humility, ‘ whether I should be eq^ually 


liable to a fine if the weapon I carried were 
incapable of being used ? ’ 

‘ Why, of course not ! ’ cried the magistrate, 
indignant at the thought of being made fun of. 

But what do you mean V 
The traveller’s sole reply was to hold up his 
]3istol, which ivas instantly seen to have no trigger. 

‘I was just taking it to the town to be repaired 
when I met this honest gentleman,’ he explained, 

amid a dead hush of amazement, ‘ and ’ 

Here he was interrupted by a groan from the 
listening robber, which seemed to rend the latter’s 
very heart. 

‘ Well, I am bio wed ! ’ cried he bitterly. * To 
think o’ bein’ cotched with a hempty pistol 1 If 
I ’d only known ! ’ 

Here tlie worthy malefactor became too unprint- 
ably emphatic for quotation. 

‘ Don’t let that vex you, my good fellow,’ said the 
author quietly ; ‘ to take an empty barrel for a full 
one ’ — and he cast a meaning look at the corpulent 
magistrate— ‘ is a thing done in this good country 
of ours every day.’ 


THE MOKTH: SCIENOE AND ARTS. 



CHECKING CONSUMPTION. 

PRACTICAL step lias been taken by 
the Borough Council of St Pancras, 
London, with a view to checking the 
spread of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
which is so often unwittingly pro- 
pagated by sufferers who are ignorant 
of even the simplest precautions. The Council have 
inaugurated a system of voluntary notifications, and 
have provided the doctors of the district with the 
necessary forms. The)’’ have pointed out that the 
consent of the patients should always be obtained 
before the forms are tilled in, and they undertake 
that the information so obtained will be treated 
perfectly confidentially, and will in no wise be 
used to the detriment of the invalid. That is to 
say, nothing will be done to prejudice Iiis or. her 
chances of obtaining further employment. On 
receipt of the notification by the Council, the 
sufferer’ will be supplied with instruction as to the 
best way of preventing the complaint from spread- 
ing to others, and those interested will learn from 
the same source how to disinfect the apartment 
recently occupied by a consumptive. Those who 
desire it will be given information regarding the 
.societies and institutions through which segregation 
may be obtained, but no action will be taken to 
secure segregation except on tlie written request of 
the patient. The Borough Council intend to render 
■sufferers all the assistance they can, while, at the 
same time, not in any way interfering with the 
. patient’s prospects of employment or acting against 
ills . wishes. Ill other words, they do not con- 


template interfering in any way with the liberty of 
the subject, whether or not that liberty is prejudicial 
to the interests of tlie rest of tlie community, but 
where they can they will do good by ensuring that 
the patient shall not do harm through ignorance. 

A SHALL REFRIGERATOR. 

Those of our readers who are domiciled in 
countries where the warmth of the atmosphere 
menaces the keeping qualities of their food will he 
glad to hear of a refrigerating plant which may he 
run at small expense in an ordinary household. 
There are two principal ways of producing the cold 
necessary to maintain food for a reasonable time in 
a state of good preservation ; one is by the direct 
application of ice or of freezing mixtures, and tlie 
other by the production of cold, or, more properly, 
the absorption of heat by evaporation. Tlie latter 
is the cleanlier and more practicable method. It 
will be remembered that when a gaseous substance 
is reduced to the liquid state, or a liquid to a solid, 
a great deal of heat is liberated, and that wdieu 
the reverse process takes place the corresponding 
amount of heat is absorbed, or, in more popular 
language, a corresponding amount of cold is pro- 
duced. In a refrigerating plant some easily 
vaporised liquid, such as ammonia, carbonic acid, 
or sulphurous acid, is passed through a syvstem of 
copper pipes and made to assume the gaseous state 
by suction of a pump. In doing so the warmth of 
the surrounding air is absorbed and intense cold is 
produced in the refrigerating chamber. The re- 
frigerating plant under review consists of a small 
doiihle-actjng pump directly operated by an electro- 
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jiiotor situated on a base which itself contains the 
coiideiiser where the vapour is reconverted into a 
liquid to be used again in the refrigerator. Tliis 
liquid never requires renewal, for it passes round 
and round the apparatus continuously, and tlie heat 
which is evolved in the condenser—the equivalent 
of the cold produced in the refrigerating chamber — 
is absorbed by a cooling system of circulating water. 

A PORTABLE BATH-HEATER. 

By way of contrast mention may be made of a 
new portable heater of water wdiicl} has recently 
been patented in America. It consists of a metal 
bowl having an inverted gas-ring on the inside, so 
arranged that the jets of llame are directed down- 
wards and impinge on the sides and bottom of the 
bowl. The ingenious contrivance is designed to 
Hoat upon tlie water to be heated, and as it requires 
no further connection to existing (ittings tlmn that 
afforded by a fiexil)le rubber tube, it is obvious 
that it can be carried from place to place and used 
whenever required, provided there is a gas- supply. 
Theoretically this is not the best way to lieat water, 
for there is nothing to induce circulation, and con- 
seciuently the warmed liquid would remain at the 
top, while the water at the bottom of the bath w^ould 
remain cold. It would, indeed, be possible to have 
the water actually boiling at the surface and quite 
cold below, However, when that stage %vas reached 
a stir round would equalise matters, and the 
resultant temperature would probably be about 
xiglit for a hot bath. The convenience of the device 
should compensate for the trifling disadvantage. 

TRAFFORB PARK, MANCHESTER. . ' 

The growth of a town, manufacturing or otlmr- 
wise, is generally a very liap-hassard matter. Some- 
body sinks a mine, say, in a certain, locality because 
the material he seeks is to be found there. Work- 
men’s cottages spring up around as a natural conse- 
quence, and then shops are opened to supply tlie 
workmen witli necessaries. Later on other industries 
are started because the men to work them are already 
on the spot, and by the time the town lias grown to 
unalterable shape it is discovered to be quite incon- 
venient in arrangement. TraffordParkjOii the borders 
of Manchester, is now anything l)ut the beauty spot 
which its name might imply to the uninitiated, but 
it is a deli]>erate attempt to lay out a manufacturiiig 
town on systematic lines. Here land is for Siile in 
plots of any size, and already there are scores of 
flourishing industries working under highly favour- 
able conditions. The Manchester Ship-Canal runs 
along one side of the estate, and gives access to all 
the ports of the %vorld. Sliips from all parts bring 
raw material direct to the factories, and other ships 
convey the manufactured product to the markets 
over-seas. Private railroads connect all parts of the 
estate with the great railways of the north, without 
tlie usual sidings restrictions, and rapid electric 
trams run through the principal streets to and from 
all the densely populated suburbs of jHaiichester, 


while a big central station supplies the whole place 
with electric current for light and motive-pow'er. 
Even the systematically laid-out towns of America 
may learn something from Trafford Park, 

RABIITM CLOCKS. 

Tliere does not appear to be any sufficient reason 
why radium Hvlocks’ should be so called except that 
they are calculated to ‘ go ^ for a long time without 
attention. This, in fact, is their most popular 
feature, and it is calculated that these interesting 
scientific toys contain in themselves sufficient energy 
to keep them in motion for about two thousand 
years. Fi’om a tiny glass tube containing a small 
quantity of radium two thin aluminium leaves 
depend. The negatively-charged rays continually 
emitted by tlie precious mineral cause a like charge 
of electricity to collect tipoii the metallic leaves, 
with the result that they repel one another until 
one. of them touches tlie side of the containing 
vessel and looses its charge. Then the leaves lly 
together, and begin again. With a period of about 
forty seconds, this process goes on continuously, and- 
will do so, it is believed, for a score or so of cen- 
turies unless tlie thin metal leaves wear out in the 
meantime. The little instrument, which, it may be 
remembered, is the invention of the ITon. il. J. 
Strutt, is made by Martindale of London, in con- 
venient form for demonstration in the lantern, for 
which it makes an exceedingly interesting subject 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 

The relations between Prenehmen and English- 
men are now of such a cordial nature that it seems 
an opportune moment to revive the ancient scheme 
for connecting the two countries by a tunnel under 
tbe Strait of Dover, Despite the new turbine 
steamers and the reduction of the sea passage to less 
than an hour (in favourable circumstances), the fear 
of mal de m.er still exerts a po%verfiil deterrent 
influence on would-be travellers. It 'would be a 
very difibrent thing if it were possible to take train 
straight from Charing Cross to the Gare du Bord 
%vithout so much as a change of carriages. The old 
objection to the project that it makes our island 
more vulnerable to Continental enemies in time of 
war is really of little account in these days of sub- 
inarme mines, for the tunnel could be blown to 
atoms at an hour’s notice should the exigencies of 
warfare demand it. The scheme has been modified 
lately in the light of modern conditions, and it is 
now propoBed to construct a twin- tube like the 
^Twopenny Tube ^ in London, the traiiis being run 
by electricity. The route has been altered so as to 
make use of a stratum of gray chalk which runs all 
the %vay under the Channel, and offers good facilities 
for boring and tunnel construction. It is proposed 
that the tnniud should rise from tlie sen at botir 
ends, and enter the cliffs at a considerable height 
above the beach. This alone would appear to settle 
the military objection at once, for a couple of well- , 
directed shots from a battleship would destroy the , 
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Nile at Esneh, in iip 2 )er Egypt. A bridge is pro- 
posed over the Blue and White Niles at Khartoum. 
It is suggested to heighten the Assouan dam and 
increase the water-supply. Then there is the pro- 
jected Wady Rayaix reservoir scheme as a feeder 
of the Nile. Sir W. Willcocks thinks that Lord 
Cromer's wise decision to construct the Suakin- 
Khartoum Railway and the Abu Hiuned and Dongola 
Railway is the charter for the development of the 
Soudan. This first • railway from Atbara to Port 
Soudan on the Bed Sea was opened on 27tli 
January. Irrigation- works for the production of 
cotton and wheat can now go on. The soil of the 
Soudan is the same as that of lower Egypt. The 
Blue Nile, from the mountains of Abyssinia, is the 
true parent of the land, its deposits of muddy water 
having made Egypt. The White Nile is its farthest 
source, in four degrees south latitude, near Lake 
Tanganyika. The country, already w'orth two hun- 
dred and seventy-live million j>ouiids, would be 
increased in value by sixty million pounds should 
these fresh irrigation schemes take shape. 

GlVlNO A' DOG A BAD NAME. 

The Wellington Evening News, quoted in Natnre, 
contradicts the alleged sheep-killing habit of the 
New Zealand kea parrot. As is xvell known, this 
bird is commonly reported to cause the death of 
sheep, or to leave them in such a condition that 
death soon ensues, by pecking a hole in the side; 
and the alleged habit is accepted as a fact in 
ornithological and other natural history 'works. 
According, how^ever, to investigations undertaken 
independently by a number of New’* Zealand gentle- 
men, the story is without a shadow of foundation. 
The observers included naturalists and estate-agents, 
as w'ell as others whose judgment must be regarded 
as erpially trustwortby. The kea is a bird of un- 
bounded curiosity, and it is suggested that the 
myth is probably due to this liabit, some observer 
wlio had seen a kea in.specting the carcass of a 
defunct sheep or lamb having very likely jumped 
to, tlie^ conclusion that the bird w'as the active cause 
of the animars death. It is concluded that although 
the legend cannot be said to be completely dis- 
proved, yet there is not a scrap of evidence in its 
favour. Owing to its bad repute, the kea is in 
imminent danger of extermination. 

• OJHE POET OF LIVERPOOL. 

At a recent meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, it -was mentioned that they xvere 
proposing to make a new dock at the Vittoria Wharf, 
Birkenhead, The dredging at the . bar and sca- 
. . channels was continued, and ninety- two million tons 
' ^ of sand had been removed since 1890. The depth 
was now twenty-seven feet at low-'vvater spring- 
tides. The probable cost of their contemplated 
ne-vv 'works would be a little over £4,000,000, 
anti; it 'umuld take seven or eight years to complete 
thb works ; ’ but they considered the expendi- 
ture, was wise and necessary to meet the require- 


ments of business. With regard to the controversy 
continually going on about the position of Liverpool 
among the ports of the world, Mr Robert Gladstone, 
who presided, thought they might .take it as pretty 
well established that Liverpool had the second place 
at any rate, if not the first. Lately he had. seen 
some very interesting figures prepared at Washing- 
ton. The figures referred to. the trade of the great 
ports of the world, and showed that the trade of 
London was worth £261,000,000 a year; of Liver- 
pool, £237,000,000, since corrected to £250,000,000 ; 
New York, £221,000,000; Hamburg, £196,000,000; 
Antwerp, £147,000,000; Marseilles, £86,000,000; 
Calcutta, £59,000,000; Bombay, £51,000,000; Singa- 
pore, £43,000,000 ; and Sydney, £38,000,000. He 
thought that showed the position of Liverpool in the 
world’s trade to be very satisfactory. With reference 
to the enormous number of passengers-- emigrants 
and ordinary passengers— who arrived and departed 
from Liverpool in the course of the year, the total 
was 274,000, of whoni 37,000 were cabin passengers. 
At London the total was 23,000, including 16,000 
cabin passengers, and Southampton, 72,000, and of 
these 27,000 were cabin passengers. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

Life is but School — with wider walls than ours, 
"With harder tasks, and longer working hours. 

Life is hilt School — we’re learning all the time, 

New work unfolding as we upward climb. 

Life is but School extended— day by day 
The lessons deeper and less time for play. 

Life is but School — with teachers more severe, 

Its training rouglier, and its hooks less cleax*. 

Life is hut School — its term seems ofttimes long, 
And all too brief its intervals for song. 

Life is but School — and, with the tei'iii complete, 

We lay its trophies at the Master’s feet. . 

Life is hut School— hut when in Home we stand 
We’ll take the prizes at our Father’s hand, 

^ • L S. liEDMAYNE, M’.A. 

The May part of Chamhers^s Journal will 
contain the opening chapters of a romance, of 
striking interest, entitled 

THE TWENTY^SECONI) EARL 

Br GEORGE FREDERICK TURNER. 
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T H E T W E N T Y-S E 0 O N D K A R L. 

By George Frederick: Turner. 


CHAPTER I. 


■ OVEMBER is a depressiBg inoiitli, I 
am not think iiig of fogs. Person- 
ally, being an idle man, I love fogs. 
Not only do their subtle and con- 
stantly changing colours appeal to 
the sesthetic side of my nature, but 
the contemplation of innumerable fussy beings 
hurrying in directions diametrically opposed to 
their Abolition , throws ine into a mild ecstasy of 
philosophic amiiseoient. 

No, with fogs I have no quarrel ; but I admit that 
the damp, dull day, that is neither hot nor cold, 
foggy nor clear, but cheerless, colourless, and un- 
refreshingly devoirl of air, drives my thoughts 
inwards till T become a jn^}' a morbid and 
iinnatural introspection. 

That is why, on a certain unprepossessing 
November morning some three years ago, I was 
sitting down to an excellent breakfast of scrambled 
eggs and fried bacon, under the conviction that life, 
so far as I was concerned, was a failure unredeemed 
and irredeemable. But then I was nearly twenty- 
eight years of age; and, though my health was good 
in its way, there were things—pastry and pale ale, 
for instance — which I could no longer take with the 
impunity of my early youth. 

Perhaps I was suffering from an excess of Avhat 
scripturally minded people call ‘ earthly blessings.’ 
Sloney, the great vulgar root of evil which most 
of us cherish and water so assiduously in our back- 
gardens, liad blossomed for me, unplanted, unculti- 
vated, and presumably undeserved. 

My father — who, starting from a liumble, not to 
say obscure, origin, bad ended by owning the third 
largest milliner’s shop in Oxford Street— liad died 
leaving me a quarter of a million of his hard-earned 
gold. A similar sum would come to me on the 
decease of my mother. My present depression, 
therefore, could hardly be due to a harassing 
difficulty in making both end.s meet. 

The gray-haired little lady who faced me from 
No. 436. — You. TX " , [All Mights 


the other side of the coftee-things noted my 
dejection. 

‘ You don’t seem very lively this . morning, 
Robert,’ she. remarked. ' ; , 

‘ Do I often seem very lively in the uioriiing, 
mother'?’ 

‘No,’ she retorted dryly, ‘I can’t say you’re a 
very cheerful breakfast companion. Still, you seem, 
a shade duller tlian usual this morning.’ 

‘I am rather tired of life,’ 1 said as undraiuati- 
caliy as I could. 

My inotlier tlioiight fit to iaugli. ‘ Why don’t 
yon marry 1 ’ she asked. 

‘Because I don’t believe in violent I’emedies,’ I 
replied. ‘Besides, you know that nothing would 
induce me to leave you.’ 

‘I know nothing of the sort,’ was the sliarx> 
response. ‘You’d leave me to-morrow if you fell 
in love. Any man would, and small blame to him 
either.’ 

‘ I have no intention of falling in love.’ 

Again my mother • laughed, ‘bias any one 
ever any intention of falling into anything?’ she 
asked,.' 

‘I mean,’ I said, ‘that I am no longer a raw 
3 ’’ 0 Uth. I have seen something of the world, and 
am weary of the persecutions of London life, I 
am rich, and Society matrons try and marry, their 
daughters to rich men, I have the further attrac- 
tions of being still under middle-age and not 
dropping my li’s.’ 

‘ And of being a drainer’s son,’ added my beloved 
parent , 

‘ That does not matter,’ I retorted. ‘ Birth goes 
for little nowadays, and rightly so. - Still, even 
, on that score, I can claim a good' descent on the 
maternal side,’ , ^ ; 

‘You can claim it,’ said my mother^ with her. 
scornful smile; ‘but your claim will in^“ali, pTOba- 
bility be disallowed. When I inarriod, ^otir father 
I ceased to be a Dumorion and became .a Baundens..’. 
y Meserved,] - , Y ' Apbiu 7, 1906- ■: 
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Nile at Esneli, in upper Egypt. A bridge is ])ro- 
posed over the Blue and White Niles at Khartoum. 
It is suggested to heighten the Assouan dam and 
increase the witer-supply. Then there is the pro- 
jected Wady Kayan reservoir scheme as a feeder 
of the Nile. Sir W. Willcocks thinks that Lord 
Cromer’s wise decision to construct the Suakin- 
Khartoum Railway and the Abu Hanied and Doiigola 
Railway is the charter for the development of the 
Soudan. This first railway from Atbara to Port 
Soudan on the Bed Sea was opened on 27th 
January, Irrigation- works for the production of 
cotton and wheat can now go on. The soil of the 
Soudan is the same as that of lower Egypt. The 
Blue Nile, from the mountains of Abyssinia, is the 
true parent of the land, its deposits of muddy water 
having made Egypt The White Nile is its farthest 
source, in four degrees south latitude, near Lake 
Tanganyika. The country, already worth two hun- 
dred and seventy-five million pounds, would he 
increased in value by sixty million pounds should 
these fresh irrigation schemes take shape. 


The Wellington Evening Neivs, quoted in Nature, 
contradicts the alleged sheep-killing habit of the 
Ne^v Zealand kea parrot. As is well kiiowm, this 
bird is commonly reported to cause the death of 
sheep, or to leave them in such a condition that 
death soon ensues, by pecking a hole in the side; 
and the alleged habit is accepted as a fact in 
ornithological and other natural history works. 
According, however, to investigations undertaken 
independently by ra number of New Zealand gentle- 
men, the story is without a shadow of fouiidation. 
The observers included naturalists and estate-agents, 
as well as others whose judgment must be regarded 
as equally trustwortliy. The kea is a bird of un- 
bounded curiosity, and it is suggested that the 
myth is probably due to this habit, some observer 
who had seen a Icea inspecting the carcass of a 
defunct sheep or lamb having very likely jumped 
to tlie^ conclusion that the bird was the active cause 
of the animars death. It is concluded that although 
the legend cannot be said to be completely dis- 
proved, yet there is not a scrap of evidence in its 
favour. Owing to its bad repute, the kea is in 
imminent danger of extermination. 


At a recent meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, it was mentioned that they were 
proposing to make a new dock at the Yittoria Wharf, 
Birkenhead. The dredging at the bar and sea- 
chaimels was continued, and ninety-two million tons 
of sand had been removed since 1890. The depth 
was now twenty-seven feet at iow-w^ater spring- 
tides. The probable cost of their contemplated 
new works would be a little over £4,000,000, 
and it would take seven or eight years to complete 
the works but they considered " the expendi- 
ture was wise and necessary to meet the require- 


ments of business. With regard to the controversy 
continually going on about the position of Liverpool 
among the ports of the world, Mr Eqbert Gladstone, 
who presided, thought they might as pretty 

well established that Liverpool had the second place 
at any rate, if not the first. Lately he had seen 
some very interesting figures prepared at Washing- 
ton. The figures referred to, the trade of the great 
ports of the world, and showed that the trade of 
London was /worth £261,000,000 a year; of Liver- 
pool, £237,0Q0j000, since corrected to £250,000,000 ; 
New York, £221,000,000; Hamburg, £196,000,000; 
Antwerp, £147,000,000 ; Marseilles, £86,000,000; 
Calcutta, £59,000,000 ; Bombay, £51,000,000; Singa- 
pore, £43,000,000 ; and Sydney, £38,000,000. He 
thought tliat showed the position of Liverpool in the 
world’s trade to be very satisfactory. With reference 
to the enormous number of passengers— emigrants 
ant ordinary passengers— who arrived and departed 
from Liverpool in the course of the year, the total 
was 274,000, of whom. 37,000 were cabin passengers. 
At London; the total was 23,000, including 16,000 
cabin passengers, and Southampton, 72,000, and of 
these 27,000 were cabin passengers. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

Life is but School — witli ■^Ider wails than ours, 
With harder tasks, and longer working hours. 

Life is hut School — we’re learning all the time, 

New work unfolding as we upward el huh. 

Life is but School extended— day by day 
The lessons deeper and less time for play. 

Life is but School — with teacdiers more severe, 

Its training rougher, and its hooks less clear. 

Life is hut School — ^its term seems ofttimes long, 
And all too brief its intervals for song. 

Life is but School — and, with the term complete, 
We lay its trophies at the Master’s feet. , 

Life is but School— but when in Home we stand 
We’ll take the prizes at our Father’s hand. 

. . • / I S. Eebmayne, M.A. 

The May part oi Chamhers^s Journal -will 
coiitain the opening chapters of a romance, of 
striking interestj entitled 

THE TWENTY-SECOND KAfiL. 

By GEORGE EREDEBIGK TURNER. 
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Now, “Saunders” suggests silk petticoats and 
reinnant-dajs.’ 

I did not ask her how it was she had married 
a man so far her inferior socially. I had done so 
on a previous occasion, and the answer had been, 

* Because he wa>s a inand The union, by the way, 
had been a love-match, and a very happy one. 

^You are depressed,^ went on my motlier in her 
incisive fashion ; ‘ you are tired of life, as you call 
it, and generally an insufferable companion, because 
you are afflicted acutely with that prevalent and 
distressing comidaint — conceit. Because you are 
wealthy, you fancy that every mother you meet has 
some snub-nosed offspring in the background whom 
she will endeavour to palm off on you on the first 
opportunity. Because you played in the Eton 
Eleven, and subsequently made fifty-six not out 
for Cambridge against Oxford, you fancy that 
your name is a household word with the sporting 
public ; whereas they have long forgotten the little 
they ever knew about you. You fancj^, because 
your father was a man of exceptional energy, 
that you inherit his vigour, together with the 
brains and beauty of your mother — which is a 
delusion.^ 

‘You are very refreshing, dearest,’ I replied. ‘ It 
is quite possible that jmu are right, and that I 
have not inherited tlxe virtues of my forebears, but 
merely their conceit. And yet, when I say that I 
am tired of life I do not mean that I am tired of 
contemplating my own perfections ; merely that 

dances bore me, men Ijore me, women well, 

women who, according to hooks, should be angels 
or the reverse are neither, but just women, and the 
greatest bore of all.’ 

‘But business ’ 

‘Business I respect — from a distance. My sub- 
ordinates are so thoroughly conscientious,' so un- 
ffaggingly energetic, so infinitely superior to myself 
in all the qualities which make for commercial 
success, that I feel it would be deirimentfil to 
British trade in general, and to the firm of James 
Saunders & Son in particular, to make my nominal 
position as head of the business a real one.’ 

My mother sighed, rose from the table, and 
approached the sideboard where the daily papers 
and the morning’s correspondence were reposing in 
dignified proximity to an uncut ham. 

‘It’s a pity you’re a failure, Bobert,’ she said, 
‘ for I rather like you. At times you talk just like 
your mother. There,’ she added, as I interrupted 
her remarks with a kiss, ‘ take your letters, foolish 
boy, aiid try and' find something in them to cheer 
3 ^oiir doumcast spirit,’ 

The first few envelopes I opened contained little 
of a cheering nature. . A big bill for cigars, a couple 
of dance-invitations, several epistles of a begging 
nature, and— most deadly of all — an invitation to 
a.-bri<%e-tea. The most interesting-looking com- 
itmnication I kept till last. It bore a foreign 
stamp, the envelope was enormous, and the address 
written in a neat but ridiculously minute hand. 


On the back was a gorgeous coat of arms; and, 
forgetful of the stamp, I began to have horrible 
visions of a half -past six dinner at a City company. 

‘Well,’ said my mother, as an exclamation of 
surprise forced itself to my lips, ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘ An invitation from a king,’ I rexdied. 

‘Eromaking! From Avhat king 1 ’ 

‘His Majesty King Karl XXII. of Grinilancl.’ 

‘ That ’s the man you were iniroduced to after the 
tennis tournament at Weidenbruck last year, isn’t 
it ?’ 

‘It is,’ I answered. ‘I thonglit he had taken a 
fancy to me. As a winner, I was invited to dine at 
the 2 xalace, and his maimer at the conclusion of that 
festive meal was most gracious. I put it down to 
royal affability tinged with Porainery and Greno ; 
hut it appears it was something more. He has 
asked me to stay a month or six weeks at 
Weissheim,’ 

‘At Weissheim?’ 

‘Yes, at Weissheim, a small town some thirty 
miles south-east of Weidenbruck, where His Majesty 
has a winter palace.’ 

‘And j^ou will accept the invitation ?’ 

‘Naturally,’ I replied, 

‘Your scruples about leaving your dear mother 
iiotwitlistanding ? ’ 

‘Six weeks is not a lifetime,’ I retorted ; ‘and, if 
you wish it, you can come too. The Pariserhof is, 
I am told, an excellent hotel.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ replied my mother coolly ; ‘ I prefer 
South Kensington/ 

‘As you will,’ I said. ‘Personally, I shall be 
delighted to leave London for a space.’ 

For several minutes there was silence, during 
which I re-read the royal epistle which had so 
transformed the dreary outlook of my thoughts. 

‘Deak Mr Saunders,’ it ran, ‘it would give us 
much pleasure if you could come and stay with us 
at the Bruii-varad this winter. Weissheim is no 
longer merely a summer resort ; for the wunter 
season, which lasts from the beginning of November 
to the end of February, is a very festive and busy 
time. Weissheim, as you probably Icnow, is some 
six thousand odd feet above sea-level, but the 
cold is of such a dry character, and the sunshine 
so continuous and brilliant, that to my mind 
the winter is the time par exedhmee to enjoy its 
charms. I myself prefer it at all times to Weiden- 
bruck, which, like most capitals, suffers from the 
noise and disquietude inevitably engendered by 
an excess of trams and politicians. I should 
suggest your coming about the 1st of January, 
and staying at least a month — six weeks if you 
can manage it. I fear I shall not be able to 
take my revenge on you at lawn tennis, but we 
have a great variety of winter si>orts which are 
most fascinating. Karl E/ 

Decidedly and on all grounds the invitation was 
one worthy of acceptance. Winter sports ! Dry,, 
cold, and a brilliant sun ! The guest of royalty in 
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■a royal 23alace 1 Assuredly life was not the appal- 
lingly dull afiair it had seemed a quarter of an 
hour before. My mother interrupted my rapturoiTS 
meditations. 

‘Robert dear,’ she said, ‘I am suiqnised at your 
being so eager to leave London just now. I fancied 
3^11 had taken a liking to that Blackwood girl. 
You danced twice with her the other night at Lad}" 
Fitz- Archibald’s.’ 

It was my turn to laugli now. ‘To daii.ee two 
•dances,’ I remarked, ‘ out of a j^ossible twenty- three, 
“with the same female does not constitute an engage- 
ment in this country. It does not even argue a 
.'Strong natural afFinity. Agatha Blackwood is a 
pretty girl, with the soul of a butterfly. The t}'pe 
is one that pleases the eye, and the alone. When 
— oh, when !— will mother and match-maker cease to 
be convertilde terms ? ’ 

‘ Wlieii mothers cease to have sons and dangliters,’ 
was the swift reply. Doubtless, also, it was a truth- 
ful one. 



CHAPTER II. 

YEBY Board-school pupil knows where 
Oriruland is. For those who have not 
had the advantage of a State-aided educa- 
tion, I may as well say that it lies in a 
triangle between German iq Austria, and Russia, and 
that it takes fort,y-eight solid and continuous hours 
of travelling to get Ihei^e. Personall}', I am fond of 
travelling, and enjoy sufficient imniunity from sea- 
•sickness and train- weariness to claim with justice 
the designation of ‘ a good travellei'.’ 

Ami yet., when a consultation with my watch 
disclosed the fact that I had but one little hour 
more to spend in my overheated compartment, a 
feeling of vast relief spread over me ; I stretched my 
lethargic limbs to their full extent, and gave vent 
to a prolonged and highly musical yawn. Then I 
looked out of the window. It was jutch-dark, and 
had been so for over an hour ; and yet I knew that 
1 was travelling through some of the loveliest 
scenery and over one of the most wonderfully 
engineered lines in Europe. I yawned again, and 
tins time my ears seemed to crack, for we had been 
coming ujdiill steadily for some little time aird 
the reduced presjsure was playing pranks with my 
tympana. Then, as our funny little mountain- 
engine ceased its tugging labours, and stopped at 
Rieilnsdorf, the terminus, I collected my Hand- 
§c}Mch and a couple of Tauchnitz volumes and 
•descended to the jdatform. It was amazingly 
cold after the stuffy atmosphere of the train, and 
I felt grateful for my thick ul,ster, which I had 
abused so unsparingly at vari.ous points of my 
journey. 

My train disgorged a goodly number of fellow- 
traveller.?, and the little Riefmsdorf platform was 
‘Crowded with weiLwraj)ped mortals searching for 


luggage and chartering vehicles to convey them, hf 
WeisslieiuL I was “wondering just what to da, -when 
a man in a beautiful fur coat and a gold-laced cap 
came up and saluted me. 

‘Mr Saunders?’ he inquired. 

I readied in the affirmative. 

VlHndly give me yoiir luggage-tleket’ 

I complied, and my imposing friend passed on the 
j)iece of yellow paper to a subordinate., 

‘ Follow me, sir.’ . 

Again I did as I was bid, and a inonieTil later 
the emblazoned door of a carriage-and-pair was 
tlirowii open for me. I entered, a rug was idaccd 
over my knees, a whip cracked, and I liad started 
for the Brun-varad, the winter palace of the King 
of Griinland. 

So ignorant was I of winter travelling in cold 
countries that it was several miiiutes before I 
realised that ni}" conveyance was : progressing on 
runners find not on wheels. Onward we swung 
and lurched into the darkness, for all I knew at 
the edge of some appalling pirecipice, and apparently 
at a great rate of sj)eed. There was soniothing 
extremely fasGinating in this drive through an 
unknown country, with its outlook of utter black- 
ness rind its hazily imagined temiination at the 
fabled Brun-varad. 

Why, I -wondered, had King Karl invited niel 
Was it for the sake of mj heaux yeux^ or did lie 
know I was wealthy and want to borrow money of 
me ? I had heard of kings doing such things ; 
but as the remembrance of my big, good-natured, 
sport-loving host came back to me, tbe theory 
of the beaux yeiix seemed the most jilausibic. 

‘ The “ ayes ” have it,’ I miinniired modestly to 
royseli ; ‘and, after all, a monarch might easily 
liave a less interesting and presentable guest thai'i 
my humble self.' . 

A blaze of light shining suddenly tliroiigli mx 
carriage window interrupted my meditations. It 
proceeded from a vast building with many rows of 
illuminated windows. Then, as my eyes caught 
tlie gilded inscription, ‘ Pariserliof,’ I r-ealised that 
the objective of my journey had not yet been 
reached. We passed now through a fairly wide 
sti’eet lined xnili shops and hostelries, and lighted 
with electric arc-lamps. Tbe slioj^s, indeed, were 
all shut, and but a few muffled forms were visible 
in the snow-carpeted thoroughfare ; but the jilace, 
nevertheless, -wore an air of comfortable and up-to- 
date jirosperity. Unquestionably this -was "lYeias- 
lieim, and the size of the town was greater than I 
had sujiposed. We passed a haiidsoiue Catholic 
church with a snow-encrusted dome ; a big, ;:squard’ 
building with a coui>le of old mortars set befoia the , 
arched doorway, and a general impress of militaxy 
occupation ; we skirted a large open space,; with 
what looked like a town-hall on one side of ,.ii and 
a theatre on the other. With its setting of 
its absence of visible life, its intense- sikiicSj tho 
place seemed vaguely unreal, a seeiic-painting rather 
than a habitable towrq a dreaan-eifcy 
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man-created bnhvark against tlie still, intense cold 
of that superlatively frigid region. 

Then wc plunged into the darkness again, and it 
was full}’’ ten minutes before we halted at what I 
made no doubt was the Brun-varad, the ancestral 
home of Grimland monarchy. 

I had a vision of a great, sentinelled gateway, of 
which the posts bore huge, fantastic balls of snow ; 
then, as we drove up the white sweep of the 
approach, of a high - roofed tower with a great 
Gothic archway at its base. Beyond, a huge flank 
of window-pierced wall, a precipice of rongli-bewn 
Slones corniced with great, dependent icicles, and 
crowned with a tiled roof of so steep a pitch that 
the snow found little or no lodgment on it, save 
where the dormer windows broke its steep incline. 
The building was grim, indefinite, medieval, and 
mj first impression of it, seen in the warm 
half-light of its own illiuninated windows, and 
with its setting of deep, immaculate snow, was 
of a fairy castle fresh from the ]}ages of Hans ' 
Andersen. 

We did not pull up at the great archway, but 
drove round to a smaller entrance at the side. As 
we stopped, my fur-coated friend with the gold- 
rinimed cap appeared once more, presumably from 
the box-seat of my conveyance, and rang a bell. 
The doors of the palace were thrown open, and, 
stepping out of the royal sleigh with a delightful 
and totally unaccustomed feeling of nervousness, I 
entered the habitation of my exalted host. An. 
individual in a black morning-coat appx-oached — 
bald, dignified, amply whiskered, gently super- 
cilious. Beliind, around, fiiinkeys in greeii-and- 
golden coats, red plush knickerbockers, white 
stockings, and powdered hair. Like most of my 
countrymen when feeling slightly overwhelmed, 

I .smiled. 

The black-coated gentleman bo^ved. 

trust 3 TH 1 have had a pleasant journey, Mr 
Saunders,’ he said in faultless English. 

Quite, thank you,’ I replied. 

, * His Majesty is in the hilliard-room,’ pursued my 
stately welcomer. ‘ He will be pleased to see you 
at once, if you will divest yourself of your over- 
^ coat.’; : 

A couple of stalwart flunkej's succeeded in re- 
moving my superfluous attire, and I followed the 
benevolent chef d-e reception down a long corridor. 
Everywhere groined ceilings, panelled walls, and 
electric lights in the most modem fittings I 

The whiskered dignity opened the billiard -room 
door. His Majesty King Karl XXII. of Grim- 
land was in the middle of his stroke : he w’as trying 
to pot his. adversary. We waited breathlessly and 
in silence. At the consummation— an iinsiicce.ssful 
one, for the white ball, after wobbling uncertainly 
in tiie jaws of the pocket, remained provokingly in 
..view — His Majesty looked up and saw ns- 

/Hallo, Saunders!’ he cried, leaning his cue 
against the table, whence it slithered noisily to the 
floor. < My dear fellow, I ’m delighted to see you 


and, smiling all over his swarthy, good-natured face, 
he shook me warmly hy the hand. 

M trust your Majesty is in the enjoyment of good 
health,’ I remarked formally. 

M always enjoy good health, thank you,’ he 
answered, ‘and never better than here, in the dear 
old Brun-varad. But permit me to present you to 
the company. This young lady, my opponent at 
billiards and invariable vanquisher, is a fellow- 
country woman of yours, Mi.ss Ancliester. Miss 
Anchester — Mr Saunders.’ Here I received a bow 
from a slim, fair-haired young woman with a singu- 
larly fresh complexion and a pair of cool, gray, un- 
emotional eyes. ‘The other young lady, ’ went on 
til e King, indicating a dark and distinctly pretty 
girl who was sitting on a high leather seat between 
a small hoy in a sailor suit and a somewhat smaller 
girl in %vhite, ‘the young lady who is trying, fairly 
successfully, to keep my unruly progeny in order, 
is the Prinzessinn Mathilde von Scliatteiiherg, 
daughter of my cousin, the Grand Duke Fritz. 
The gentleman who is so kindly acting as scorer is 
my commander-in-chief, General Meyer. — General 
Meyer—Mr Saunders.’ 

A tall, stooping -.shouldered individual bowed 
humorously — if a bow can l)e luunorous — towards 
me. He was rather past middle-age, of unmistak- 
ably Jewish origLii, and his features dis]>layed a 
mixture of cleverness, lazy good humour, and 
cynicism. 

‘Now you know everybody,’ concluded the King. 

‘With the exception of the unruly progeny,’ 1 
corrected. 

‘All, permit me. This is His Eoyal IIiglme.S 3 the 
Duke of W^eissheiin, heir-a 2 i])arent to the throne, and 
prospective twenty-third Karl of Grimland.’ Here 
I received a small and sticky palm, which I shook 
gravely. ‘And this is Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Wiihelmina and at these words, and much 
to my astonishment, a pair of tiny arms were thrown 
round my neck and I received a warm and some- 
what emharra.ssing salutation. Every one laughed, 
and I was just beginning to feel comfortable again, 
when of a sudden silence fell upon the company. 
Looking up, I saw the reason. Her Majesty the 
Queen had entered. She was a little woman, 
stately, imperious, almost beautiful, hut with bad 
temper written in every line of her hard, unfeeling 
countenance. Her thin, red lijis were pressed tightly 
together; her big, dark eyes flashed angrily from 
her pale face ; and it was obvious that she had seen 
the embrace and thorouglily disapproved of it. 

‘Miss Anchester,’ she said coldly, ‘wiil you jflease 
conduct the children to the nursery? It is quite 
time they went to bed.’ 

Then turning her gaze to me, whom she had 
met before, she stretched out her hand without 
a word. Taking it in the tips of my fingers, I 
bent low over it and touched it ceremoniously 
with my lips. 

‘Karl,’ continued Her Majesty, in licr unpleasant 
tones, ‘it is quite time you went and dressed for 
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diuner;’ and with that she followed Miss Anchester, 
who was conveying the children from the room, and 
left ns. Tlie sense of relief was palpable and imme- 
diate. King Karl turned to us with a comical shrug 
of Ills big shoulders, and the humorous lines on 
Oexieral Meyer’s face deepened to a positive grin. 
The Princess Matliilde tittered audibly, and then, as 
I turned to her, involuntarily smiling in turn, she 
burst into a peal of laughter, free, musical, and 
refreshingly unrestrained. 

‘We all have a Hy in our ointinent,’ said the 


King, with a gesture. ‘ My ointment is the Bnin- 
vamd.’ 

‘His Majesty does not specify his Jiy,’ commented 
the General dryly. 

‘It’s scarcely necessary,’ retorted the inonarcli. 
— Come, Saunders, it is time to dress for dinner. 
La reyne le veult Our major-domo, Herr Boinckc, 
will show you to your room. And, remember, at 
the Briin-varad we reduce ceremony to as near tlie 
vauishing-poiiit as possible.’ 

{2b he continued,) 


ROW CRIMINxlLS ARE CAUGHT, 

By Edward John Prior. 



HERE is a periodical blue -covered 
voluiiie wliich grows mightily with 
the years, and forms a merciless, 
shaft- like coimnent on one aspect 
of inoderii civilisation ; it is the 
Re^^ort of the Prison Goramissiomrs. 
A glance at its tabulated pages shows what an 
immense business is the State punishment of crime, 
and a little reliection convinces you that the art 
of criminal-catching must play a big part in this 
increasing biivsiness. Undoubtedly it does play a 
big part, and the most recent prison blue-book, wdth 
its heavier totals, reflects not only the magnitude 
but the importance of the work. 

The machinery for catching criminals is finely 
devised, and after many years it has become fairly 
compi’ehensive in its methods. The various parts 
consist of astute, bold men, who, if they do the 
thing which is expected of them, must be as clever 
as the most unscrnimlous rogues and as far-seeing 
as the most successful conspiring villains. Splendid 
organisation, discipline, and great resources do the 
rest. 

The machinery is principally controlled from New 
Scotland Yard in London, but from other centres as 
well. ‘ Tlie Yard,’ as it is familiarly called, is the 
biggest place, and does nearly all the important 
detective work. 

‘ The Yard ’ of reality is a sky-scraping, reddish 
building within a stone’s- throw of the gray, silent 
Thames. The iron voice of Big Ben penetrates its 
rooms every quarter of an hour. Properly d escr i bed, 
it is like a big mercantile house, with wide stair- 
cases, long lobbies, lifts, and waiting-rooms. A 
most scrupulous cleanliness and a man-o’-war tidi- 
ness and smartness give distinction. 

What romance thei^e is comes of the knowledge 
that the prosaic structure is a hive of mysteries, a 
place where more is known about the happeiiings 
of the everyday world than some people in the 
everyday world would like to be know'ii. It is the 
ofhcial headquarters of the variously constituted 
men whose peculiar duty it is to track down crime 
in its many forms and disguises. 

These men are interesting. The majority of 


them do not look like policemen, though nearly all 
of them were once ordinary constables. It is a 
common notion that famous detectives look like 
sleutli-houiids. I know many who more resemble 
easy-going men of fashion or jolly farmers. 

Work comes from everywhere. At all hours of ^ 
the day and night there comes hy telegraph and 
telephone news from the remotest places in the 
kingdom as well as from the big centres. It may 
be an appeal for help in solving some village murder 
problem ; sometimes it is a messiige from a high 
personage asking for protection or for advice on 
some critical occasion, then a great banker’s re- 
quest lor an inquiry arising out of a susx>icion of 
fraud. In all these cases the various special is! s 
play their part. The inarx who might be sent to 
see a Cabinet Minister or royal persoitage in con- 
sequence of some anarchist threat would perhaps 
only have a limited knowledge of forgers and 
swindler's, and the man who lias closely studied the 
ways of coiners and cheque-forgers might know 
little more of the anarchist fraternity than the man 
in the street 

Anarchists and malcontents of the criniijial type 
give a great deal of trouble, and the catching, or 
rather 'watching, of them is a serious matter. They 
are mostly caught or their plans are frustrated - 
through the traitorous conduct of associates. But 
a detective must be in close touclj with them in order 
to meet this associate, The average conspirator iias 
not the courage to lay a clear statement before the , 
oilicial police. Detectives worm their way into the 
anarchist quarters not only in this country, but in 
various Continental cities as well. They have to 
adopt various disguises for this woidc, and false noses, 
wigs, and sometimes the skirts of a woman come in 
handy. On these occ<rsions the officers carry their 
lives in their hands. A false move on their part . 
may mean a murderous assault. ■ ‘ ' 

One w^eil-knoxvii detective, whose principal duty 
it was to accompany Royalty on the Continent, once 
obtained all the details of a dastardly plot against . 
the life of a distinguished person by attending a 
private dance given by the members of a secret 
society in Home, He was introduced as a Frencii 
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Count by a member of tlic society wlio bad allowed ! 
biinscdf to come under police influence. 

Many similar stories could be told in connection 
witli tliis particular brancb of a dangerous profession. 
It is tlie duty of tbe detectives to have a complete 
knowledge of tbe ways of anarchists both at borne 
and abroad. Tins knowledge is pigeoiidioled at 
*Tbe Yard.^ It often leads to tbe capture of 
desperate criminals ; more often it prevents crimes 
from being committed by giving a checkmate move 
to the police. On one occasion it was learned that 
a diabolical attempt was to be made to blow up 
the Royal Exchange in London. The time and tbe 
details were all well known to the police, and an 
officer from Scotland Yard actually travelled to tbe 
City in the same omnibus as tbe anarchist. 

The detectives who acipuire tins useful knowledge 
arc those chosen to accompany Royalty on any 
foreign tour, to guard distinguished visitors from 
abroad when they come to this country, and to keep 
a watchful eye on the guests who assemble when 
our own Sovereigix entertains. The olBcers become 
personally known to foreign rulers, and many of 
them have from time to time been made the re- 
cipients of tokens of Royal favour. They mingle 
freely with the guests at a State ball, they occupy 
■'.a convenient place at any State function, and they 
arrange that any suspicious characters who may 
have come from Paris or Berlin on the occasion 
of a great public festival here shall be carefully 
‘sliadowod.’ 

The capture of criminals is in all respects a 
complex business, and certain types of wrong-doer 
I'Cfpiire special study. Expert jewel- thieves are a 
class by themselves. They form a highly educated, 
clever, desperate class, with great resources and 
ballliiig aliases. The tracking and capturing of 
them is an elaborate and difiicult business ; some- 
thuos it is dangerous. The scene of operations is 
usually the West End of London or the various big 
mansions or hotels throughout the country. The 
robberies, however, sometimes take place at railway 
-stations and on steamboats when the victims are 
travelling, 

,, Ladies who are the happy possessors of jewels of 
great value are proverbially careless of the way in 
which they look after them. The thieves, whose 
hope is to make a big haul, are well aware of this 
cliaracteristie. Very often they contrive to profit 
by it. Jewel-cases containing gems representing in 
value many thousands of pounds are often left 
. about ill railway carriages and in steamboat cabins 
lljie ordinai’y luggage. The watcliful thief is ever 
mi the lookout for chances like these, and a friendly 
cimt. with the servants may pave the ivay for the 
^■'carryiijg out of his, evil design. Often the loss 
is not discovered until many hours afterwards., 
Then the affair is reported to the ofllcial police, 
and the expert detectives have to set to w^ork 
fn- a task which to the lay mind w^ould seem 
hopeless. 

oificial crime-investigators have ways and 


means undreamt of by the man in the street. In 
a case where the clues as to the actual robbery are 
very slight, they have to proceed on other lines. 
They begin by privately suspecting somebody. All 
the well-known jewel- thieves are known to them, 
and they endeavour by various inquiries to find out 
where the gentlemen of evil repute ivere at the 
approximate time of the theft. In these inquiries the 
English 2^olice are hugely aided by the American 
and Continental detectives. The question is asked 
as to ivliat expert gangs are ^at home/ and what 
their movements -were at a particular time. It 
often ]ia2>pens that the information thus obtained 
convinces the police of the inqfiication of certain 
known ‘characters.^ An arrest does not ahvays 
follow, hoAvever, because, although a fairly good 
2 m 7 nd facie case may be made out in this waiy, 
the evidence is not sutficieut to satisfy a court of 
law''. On the other hand, careful wntching of tlie 
suspects may — and often does — reveal circum- 
stances wdiich leave no doubt about the guilt of 
those accused. 

The quick and accurate interchange of police 
news regarding those ‘on the market’ — that is, 
suspected of some criminal conduct--hetween the 
various Continental capitals and Xjondoii often 
prevents crime from being committed where it 
does not bring about an actual arrest. 

For instance, certain w^ell-knowui thieves may 
suddenly leave Paris for London. The French police 
have their suspicions aroused instantly, and they at 
once flash new^s of the dej)arture to this country. 
On the platform at Charing Gross or Yictoria the 
visitors are met by disguised detectives, whose duty 
it is to follow them and to ascertain wdiat their 
ultimate destinatioii may be. 

When a big hoineq)arty or ball is being given 
at a w-ell-known country house, special precautions 
are often taken by the police,; Well-knowui gangs 
of burglars are •watched, and should one of the 
gang leave the usual haimt, a detective Bianages tO' 
accompany him. In cases like these the local i)oliGe 
are also -warned. These big country gatherings, 
wdiere there is a great amount of jew'ellery, often 
serve a useful purpose to the police, inasmuch as 
they attract from a hiding-place men w’lio luive 
been ‘ wanted ’ for some time. 

A common method of finding a man w'ho is 
‘ wanted ’ is to institute a ‘ round- iq? ’ search. Some 
forty or fifty plain-clothes officers descend suddenly 
upon an area in which the suspect is sup|)osed to be,., 
and using the ‘ open sesame ’ of a warrant, thoroughly 
overhaul doubtful premises. These ‘round 
•which are usually resorted to in low-class, thickly 
populated neighbourhoods, have often been the 
means of bringing a number of criminals to 
justice. 

Pauses of one kind and another are not infre- 
quently adopted -^¥11611 it is desired to effect an 
arrest as quietly as possible. I know” of an instance 
not many months ago tvhen several detectives- 
arrested a number of jewel-thieves in the early 
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hours of tlie morning by disguising tiiemseives as 
milkmen, and making an early call. They wore 
the usual smocks and carried the familiar cans. 
■Whether they succeeded in striking the proj^er note 
with their cries I do not know. 

It is ordinary routine business for detectives 
fasbionably attired and with a lavish display of 
jewellery to walk the busy thoroughfares of our 
big cities on the lookout for pickpockets. They 
also attend race-meetings siniilarly disguised, and it 
must be mentioned as a tribute to the sharpness of 
the rogues that tlie pockets of detectives have been 
picked on, several occasions. 

The systematic photographing of convicts and 


the taking of finger-prints have done much in recent 
years to assist in the catching of crmiinals. There 
is a unique collection of photographs at Scotland 
Yard, kno-wn as Hhe Gallery,’ and persons who have 
obtained a glim|)se of some scurrying burglar bare 
been able to identify him by one of these photo- 
graphs. The linger-p)rint method has also worked 
well. Last year some hundreds of criminals -were 
arrested through this tell-tale system. Inasmuch, 
however, as the up-to-date burglar has taken to 
wearing thick gloves, and tints leaving a false 
impression of liis fingers on dusty cupboards and 
varnished walls, the police are often deceived. It 
is a case of diamond cut diamond. 


TWO LETTERS. 

By F. C. Abmsteono, Author of Bcticeen Two, &c. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 1. 


her looking-glass, smiling at her 
reflection with the pleasure which 
^ pi'etty tvoman feels in her own 
beauty, Hot that Lettice was a 
beauty in the strict sense of the 
term ; she was only a sweet young girl in the fresh 
bloom of twenty-two, with soft, gray eyes under 
dark, finely pencilled bi^ows, a rosy^, smiling mouth, 
a dainty chin, a very pretty throat supporting 
her shapely head, and a trim figure that showed 
to perfection the fresh little frock \Yhicli she had 
made for this special occasion at the cost of many 
hours of her hard-earned leisure. She was a 
diligent worker, this jiTetiy maid, a daily governess 
with half-a-dozen pupils, all of them very small 
indeed ; and it was exceedingly hard for the young 
teacher to kee|:> her head above water, even granting 
the success she had achieved. 

But now, with a little sigh of satisfaction, she 
remembered tbab these days of hard and not over- 
satisfactory work were drawing to a close. To-day 
she was to meet the nearest relations of a man wdio 
had come to her almost out of the unknown, and 
who would take care of her for the rest of her life. 
She sighed a little, and the gray eyes "were clouded 
just for a pulse-beat. After all, although she was 
not quarrelling with her good fortune, Willie did 
not quite belong to the class in which she had been 
born; neither was the marriage one which could 
have been possible in the dear old days when her 
father was rector of Woolwrych, and she— his only 
child, a mere girl, with her frocks to her knees 
and her hair eataracting clown her back — treated as 
an equal by the EarFs daughters up at the Hall. 
With the ruin and sudden death of her father 
while she vras at Girtou, all that came to an end. 
Lady Woolwrych had been most kind; so had 
Sirs Clare ; but all they could do was to ' enable 
her to finish her education and start here, with 
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six little pupils and the prospect of an arduous life 
before her. 

Willie’s coining had changed all that. They met 
by accident one wet iiigbt at the door of her 
lodgings in a quiet street in Kensington. She 
had dined with Mrs Clare, the only one of those 
earlier friends who had taken any notice of her 
since she had started this new career. How, it so 
haiq:)ened that William Stott, manager of the boot 
department in Faker’s great emporium in an ad- 
jacent great thoroughfare, occupied the first-floor 
rooms in the same respectable abode. The girl had 
taken out ]jy mistake tlie key of her bed-sitting- 
rooiii instead of her latchkey *, and but for the 
accident of Hhe first-fioor’ retarning home at the 
same moment as Hlie second-floor back,’ the two 
would never have encountered each other. Lettice 
was struggling with her key, growing rather tearful 
at the idea of having to rouse the house in order 
to avoid spending the night — a somewhat cold and 
showery one — in the vstreet. 

She was staiiled, also, by the sound of ap]>roack- 
ing feet and seeing a man halt at her side. She 
knew that a manager at Faker’s resided under 
the roof with herself ; hut up to this moment, 
when he stood beside her in the flickering gaslight, 
she had never seen him. The swift and possibly 
frightened glance she cast at the man’s figure 
which stood at her side revealed nothing more 
terrifying than a smartly built, small man, “with a 
very trim moustache and eyes which at the moment 
looked kind. 

H beg jour pardon, can I do anything for you, 
madam ? ’ the stranger asked , in a voice nicely 
modulated for ladies’ ears. 

* I — I have taken the wrong key,’ she stam- 

luered, quick to recognise a friend. ^It. is jpy 
provoking F , . Y 

* Allow me,’ the gentleman said in the same suavd 
, tone ; and then the door ilew open at a touch. 
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Slie was so grateful to liim tliat, througli the 
uncertain light of the street lamp, the man saw 
a smile flash upon him such as not even his fairest 
lady-'CUstomer ever bestowed upon his most strenu- 
ous efforts to please ; a smile, and a swift, sweet 
glance from beautiful eyes, while a charming voice 
said, *Oh, thank you ! thank you !’ in a tone that 
was like music. 

The manager slept hut little that night. He was 
a serioUvS man, somewhat over thirty, not given to 
enthusiasms ; but this face, with its sw^eet eyes, and 
that melodious voice haunted him. Prom the very 
lirst lie acted like a gentleman. He never met 
Lettice in the house, although he heard every 
sound of the light feet, and felt a throb go through 
him as her skirts swished past his door.. He met 
her out of doors, and sometimes the little girl was 
surprised to find how often his hours of departure 
and return from his business synchronised with her 
own. 

On Sundays he became a regular attendant at 
the parish church, although their mutual landlady 
Iiad informed her that * Mr Stott was chapel.^ Some- 
times they walked home together, and he talked to her 
with the style and manner of a well-informed man. 
Then she had a bad cold. During her solitary days, 
while she was obliged to remain in her room, he 
sent her books and papers. Afterwards they be- 
came something anore than acquaintances — perhaps 
friends— and Willie Stott had found out all there 
was to know about her : how she was quite alone 
in the world, with no other prospect before her 
save a life of arduous work. Well, it was all very 
simple. A walk or two, a day wdien he followed 
her to Kew Gardens. Ah well ! it was not just the 
lovers young dream of a girPs errant fancy ; but 
perhaps it was something better. It was such a 
relief to know that from henceforth she would have 
.some one to stand between her and the rough world, 
some one to take care of her, protect her. She may 
have had moments of dejection ; but then she put 
such thoughts aside. An assured future meant so 
much to the lonely girl. Mrs Clare’s opinion had 
been adverse ; but then Mrs Clare was old, as she 
said herself : ^ a useless old thing, with nothing in 
her power.^ But, as Letty remembered, Willie’s 
wooing had always been what might be termed 
‘ sen.$ible.’ Even in the first flush of their engage- 
ment, ways and means had been in his mind. Not 
until the other day had he mentioned the desira- 
bility of making her known to his mother. ‘ I hope 
you will please her,’ he said. ‘Being partial to her 
only son, she will he a— ahem — particular.’ 

Partial I That was but a lame way of putting 
“ the great fact of the most true and tender affection 
upon earth 1 But Willie did usually put things very 
lamely. Possibly he felt more than he expressed. 
Bhe remembered a mother’s 23assionate love for her 
ji only little one, the tender care which met her at 
, every turn— it seemed only yesterday ! 

Ah, but life had changed since then! Little 
; Letty had faced a world of strangers, and known 


its coldness. She was grateful for small mercies 
now ; and if Willie had not just come up to her 
ideals, if recently he had talked too much about 
ways and means and future prospects, if he had 
seemed — that a little chill had fallen upon him — 
folly and nonsense ! — he had a great deal on his mind. 
Who could blame him if he did appear to be too 
much absorbed in his business ? It was only natural ; 
and if Iiis outlook on life seemed a little limited, he 
was good and kind, and cared about her ; that slipuld 
he enough to satisfy her. But even as she stood 
looking at her pleasing reflection — liow neatly she 
had made that little bodice, and hmv trimly it sat 
round her pretty waist 1— she remembered ]\Irs Clare, 
‘ Matrimony is a serious matter, little Lettice,’ she 
had said. ‘This may be a good thing for you in 
some respects ; hut— I ’m not sure— not at all sure.’ 
This lack of enthusiasm on the part of her father’s 
friend chilled her. She was the only link between 
the happy past and the doubtful present, and 
Letty had hoped; — — Well, well ! she pinned her 
pretty little tulle hat on her bright hair, reflect- 
ing how it was holiday- time, and she must do her 
best to be happy, despite Mrs Clare’s dash of cold 
water on her joy. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOPE you have an umbrella, Letty.’ 
William Stott looked gravely at the 
pretty figure walking airily at his 
side— at the little hat, the tulle ruffle, 
the bright face, the spray of lily of the valley (the 
perfume of it floated towards him as they walked), 
at the pretty, fresh frock with its rufllings and puff- 
ings — all so pretty, so perishable, yet so adapted to 
a summer day. 

‘Oh, it won’t rain on iis,’ Letty returned gaily. 
‘It will be sunshine through and through to-day, 
Willie.’ 

He smiled Ui^on her in a superior fashion. ‘ Do 
you think the rain will keep olf because you look 
so gay?’ he said indulgently, as one would address 
a petted child. ‘ Do you know, I think that would 
be one reason for its coming down.’ And his 
voice became more grave. ‘If you had asked me, 
Letty, I think I would have advised you to wear 
your working dress, as we are going to see Mrs 
Hargraves.’ 

‘ But, Willie, I wanted to do you credit, to look 
as nice as I possibly could,’ she cried, a little hurt, 
‘I am sick of my working dress. It is such a 
joy to feel gay and bright once more. I do love 
pretty things 1 ’ 

His smile vras but cold as he replied, *My dear 
Letty, you are coining out in an entirely new 
character.’ He was silent for a little as they walked 
on. ‘ I think I like the old and familiar one best,’ 
he added. 

‘But, Willie, don’t you understand that there are 
quite a dozen “ me’s ” in this little body ? I feel as 
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if the old “ me ” of Woolwrych Rectory was coming 
back to life. Oh, it made me so glad ! You are 
helping me hack.’ She laughed a merry, girlish 
laugh as she looked up at him through dark, silken 
lashes : a bright, bonny lass, fit to gladden the 
lieart of any man alive. 

^ Here is the omnibus,’ he said briefly. ‘We will 
change at the Circus.’ 

Mrs Hargraves, Willie Stott’s mother, lived at 
Brixton. Her home was one of suhstaiice, for her 
second husband had been a retired dealer in leather, 
who died leaving her amply dowered and with a 
flourishing business. A daughter*, Willie’s only 
sister, and a step-daughter, who admired Willie with 
a irassionate admiration, lived with her; the three 
women keeping house in an ample fashion, blending 
discreetly gentility and good living— -of a suburban 
kind — and leading lives empty of all imagination or 
romance, dull, eminently commonplace, but highly 
respectable. 

It was Suburbia in its fullest flavour. Mrs 
Hargraves was an invalid, or rather, as her step- 
daughter said, ‘enjoyed had health.’ Her daughter, 
older than Willie by some years, enjoyed notliing 
except, perhaps, a prolonged gossip with her great 
crony Maud Bayne, who was in her eyes the very 
pink of perfection in every respect. Maud Bayne 
inoyed ill Society. Maud Bayne had a fortune — 
many thousands of pounds. Maud Bayne got her 
dresses from a big shop in St Paul’s Churchyard. 
She had even gone as far westward as Oxford 
Street lor her bonnets and toques. She read all the 
Society papers, knew the movements of every Court 
in Europe, had once actually travelled through 
Switzerland. A very great lady indeed ivas Maud 
Bayne, and Ada Stott adored her. 

Row the lady had reached a very reasonable age. 
Perhaps she had landed upon the shady side of 
thirty ; but her complexion held out bravely, and 
her hair was done to perfection. Her adorer had 
always cherished a hope that Willie would see the 
great lady with her eyes, if after a decent lapse of 
years .she still remained iniwon. But now her 
darling brother had shown terrible weakness in 
one respect ; and, for her part, she would reserve 
judgment on his choice. 

Bark clouds had come slowly from the west, and 
there was no more sunshine as William Stott and 
his fiancee walked up the little path through the 
front garden of his mother’s house. 

Lettice was conscious of peeping eyes between the 
very white curtains that hung at the windows. She 
saw at a rapid glance that the steps were white as 
snow, that there was not a speck of dust or gi‘it 


visible on door or window. The little garden was 
trim and tidy. Tlie maid who opened the door 
wore a cap and apron that absolutely made you 
wink, so white they were. There was a smell of 
roasting meat in the hall which almost made Lettice 
cough, and then she was in a room wliicli looked 
as if no one ever inhabited it : a dreadful room, 
fitted up in the crudest Early Victorian fashion, 
decorated with the decorations of the seventies— 
fans, little useless tables, big pots of withered grasses 
—a horrible anachronism of a room, chill as a vault. 
Also, she was aware of a tall, gaunt woman apju’oacli- 
ing to meet her. 

‘ Willie has told me about you a dozen times. 
He is so devoted to his mother,’ she said, with a 
vivid smile as she held up a sweet, soft cheek to be 
kissed. 

Willie uttered a loud ‘ Ahem 1 ’ The tall woman 
recoiled. Letty stood uiikissed. 

‘But I am his sister,’ the woman said in a 
freezing voice. 

Letty excused lierself. Tlie light was in her 
eyes ; she faltered. 

‘This is Mrs Hargraves,’ said the wintry voice 
severely; and Letty felt that she had made an 
enemy. 

Mrs Hargraves’ pet complaint ^vas asthiiia, and 
now it came in opportunely. She was seized with 
a sudden spasm of coughing ; it quite a minute 
before she could respond to Letty ’s greeting. A 
rather drooping person, whom the girl had scarcely 
observed, came forward and shook hands with her 
limply. She was the only friendly member of the 
group. Miss Stott stiffened, and talked about the 
^veather in a frigid tone, while Mrs Hargraves 
coughed at intervals. Dinner was an ordeal. The 
wliite-aproiied waiting-maid blundered through her 
duties, with an undertone of directions from Miss 
Stott. Mrs Hargraves and her son conversed in 
whispers. Only Miss Hargraves was attentive to 
the guest; slie looked after her almost stealthily, 
in a meek, apologetic fashion, as if afraid of taking 
too much upon her. 

Fragments of the subject absorbing the interest 
of mother and son reached Letty. ‘ A few* hundreds 
'would do it,’ in Willie’s voice. ‘Such an oppor- 
tunity ! It may never occur again,’ wheezed the 
mother. ‘It’s the chance of a life,’ Miss Stott 
overheard, and paused in her duty of ladling out 
some stewed fruit to look meaningly at mother and 
brother. It was an ordeal to the little girl, who 
had expected- — She could not exactly define 
what she had expected ; but, at any rate, it had not 
been anything like this. 

(To continued,) , , , 
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THE BULWAEK OF OUE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

By R. T. Hallibay, M.B., 

Author of Guerilla Warfare on the Indian Frontier, The Empire's Work in Makrani &c. 


Tlie trtie fulcrum of Asiatic clomitiioii seoins to mo to lie iu 
blie empire of Hindustaii.-'LoBD CuRzoN. 


A*T the x:>roblem of the British army 
is the problem of the defence of 
India is a premise which has been 
laid down by those who have the 
guidance of the destinies of the 
Empire. At the present time, there- 
fore, W'heii so much discussion has arisen in con- 
nection with the state of that army, and when 
other questions involving the safety of oiir Indian 
possessions have been under consideration, both 
as regards Afghanistan and Tibet, a summarised 
review of the frontier-line which forms the Indian 
bulwark, and the military considerations involved 
therein, may be of service to tbat important 
personage who is coUoquiaily laiowii as Hire 
man in the street.’ As a |}relude to a complete 
understanding of strategical points of the whole 
region it is essential to study the map of Central 
Asia 5 and in this connection we may repeat the 
advice of the late Lord Salisbury, and coiinsel 
the use of a large one. 

The north-west frontier of India, wdiich abuts 
on Afghanistan — the only part of the frontier- 
line which requires defence by man— has been 
the scene of many vicissitudes of fortune. For 
this its geographical position is in great measure 
accountable. It is the only oj)en gateway to that 
ever -envied fertile granary of the Punjab and 
Northern India watered by the iimumerable tribu- 
taries of the Indus, the Jumna, and the Ganges. 
Hence by it the conquering armies of aliens have 
invariably advanced. In the earliest times of 
which we have knowledge, invading hordes of 
Assyrians and Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Macedonians, Greeks, and Saracens, traversed its 
mountain passes. Later, Afghan and Tartar rtilers 
sent their legions thither, and established sovereign 
centres among the fertile plains of Hindustan. 
Even in our own day the mutual jealousy of 
rival nations lias rendered it of the first importance 
ill the politics of the world, and has resulted in 
an expenditure of blood and treasure therein which 
is well-nigh incalculable. 

/The problem of any defence requires as a pre- 
liminary the hypothesis of attack, Sucli attack 
can only come from one source ; one power only 
ill this year of grace can threaten the British 
Enipire in that region. Tbat power is Russia, 
tiie ruler of half of Asia. The Muscovite advance 
in Central Asia began in 1859, on the northern 
border of Turkestan. Several steps led to the 
occupation of Chimkend in 1864, and Tashkend 
.was seized the following year, despite an ^assurance’ 
given Ipf Gof tschakof that no further dependencies 


would be acquired in Central Asia. While Britain, 
lulled by such ^assurances,’ pursued an unsettled 
policy with regard to Afghanistan, the Russians 
steadily absorbed large slices of the intervening 
territories. Samarcand fell in 1868, Bokhara was 
absorbed, and the province of Turkestan formed. 
Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian Sea, was occupied 
in 1869, with an assurance that it ivas to be used 
solely for factories. The Tekkes ivere subdued and 
Khiva capitulated in 1873, the Khojend district 
was annexed in 1874, and Khokand added in 1876. 
Geok Tepe w^as acquired after a wholesale massacre 
in 1881, the Tejeiid Oasis in 1883, and the great 
strategic move which added Merv and Sarakhs to 
the Muscovite dominions was accoinj>lishecl with- 
out difficulty in 1884, when Britain was engaged 
in the Soudan ; this, too, after another assurance 
from M. de Giers that Uiot only did Biissia not 
want to go there, but there was nothing requiring 
her to go there,’ Despite assurances in 1869 and 
1873 that Afghanistan would not be tampered with, 
a Russian mission was sent to Kabul in 1878, which 
involved us in a costly Afghan war. The ^ Panjdeli 
affair ’ in 1885 brought matters to a crisis. But 
on the principle of\tPy sids, fy reste^ Russia not 
only remained installed at this advanced post, but 
secured a rectification of the boundary which gave 
her the line from Ziilficar to Kushk Post, and 
thence by Mumchak to the Ox us. In 1801 the 
Pamir territory was incorporated, and Russian 
officers and arms were discovered in the Hun za- 
Nagar valley troubles during the succeeding years. 
Since that time the Far East has absorbed Muscovite 
energies; hut the check sustained there will in 
due course be felt on tlie Afghan border. 

Through this Central Asian territory Russia, at 
a vast expenditure of treasure, has constructed the 
Transcaspian Railway, every step showing her fixed 
purpose in view. From the shore of the Caspian 
Sea this line runs along the Persian border to- 
Merv, and thence to Samarcand and Tashkand. A 
branch from Merv runs due south towards Herat, 
that Ucey to India’ which is the great objective. 
The outlay for the construction of the line can 
never he recouped by the territories which it at 
present supplies — with the exception of a few oases, 
Central Asia is mainly barren steppes ; but its 
strategic value is enormous. It enables Russia to 
pour troops in a short time to any desired point, 
and its present terminus on the Afghan border 
is within eighty miles of the towui of Herat. This 
railway, then, represents the point from which the 
only attack can come, and which India has raised 
bulwarks to stay. Let us review the possible 
lines of such attack and the defences which it will 
meet. 
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For many years tlie river Indus formed the 
natural boundary-line of oiir Indian Empire, and 
the « close border’ system of ^masterly inactivity’ 
was in. vogue. By this system the turbulent border 
tribes, with a population of over a million souls, 
were left alone, in the belief that these tribesmen 
in their moiiutaiii -wilds would prove a barrier to 
an enemy’s advance. Even to-day a section of our 
politicians still regard this as our safest frontier 
system ; but, for good or ill, the Empire has long been 
committed to that ‘forward policy’ inseparably 
connected with tlie life and work of Sir Robert 
Sandenian, wlio may be regarded as its founder and 
very embodiment. Under this system we absorbed 
Baluchistan, and tlie territory of the border tribes, 
and brought our frontier to the Persian Gulf and 
the Pamir tableland, and our outposts within 
striking distance of Kabul and Kandaliar. 

‘ The forward policy,’ said Lord Roherts in a speech 
in the House of Lords— ‘in other words, the policy 
of endeavouring to extend our influence over, and 
establish law and order on, that part of the border 
where anarchy, murder, and robbery have reigned 
supreme— is necessitated b}^ the fact that a great 
military power is now within striking distance of 
our Indian po.ssessions, and in immediate contact 
with, a State for the integrity of which w’e have 
made ourselves responsible. Forty years ago the 
policy of non-interference may have been wise 
and prudent ; but during that period circimistances 
have completely changed, and what w'^as wise and 
prudent then is most unwise and imp>riident now. 
At that time Russia’s nearest outpost was a thousand 
miles away, her presence in Asia unheeded by the 
people of India, and we had no reason for anxiety 
as to V'hether th.e two hundred thousand warriors 
on our border "would fight for or against us. To-day 
Russia is our near neighbour ; her every movement 
is vaitclied %vith the keenest interest from Peshawur 
to Cape Comorin ; she is in a position to enter 
Afghanistan w’henever it may seem convenient or 
desirable to her ; and the chance of her being able 
to attack us is discussed in every bazaar in India. 
We are bound by a solemn promise to protect 
Afghanistan, and between us and that nation are 
these two hundred thousand light.iiig-men "who may 
make the fulfilment of that promise easy or else 
most difficult, if not impossible. ; . . The all-im- 
j>ortaiit question is, by -what means can w'e ensure 
that this enormous military strength may be used 
for us and not against us ? . . . The forward policy 
seems to me the only policy that can ensure the 
safety of India.’ 

The -whole length of the frontier line inhabited 
by these border tribes is mountainous, forming 
a natural buhvark. But this mountain Avail is 
pierced by several highw^ays, and of these highways 
live are of supreme importance for the defence of 
India. For this defence Ave must control these 
routes ; not only command them, but, in the words 
of the Iron Duke, ‘see the other side of the lull.’ 
For the protection of these routes,. India’s first line 


of defence may be said to be the line on the 
other side of the hill— namely, that from Kabul to 
Kandahar. 

India has been invaded times Avithout .number 
from Afghanistan and Baluchistan ; but at no time 
in her history has an invading army come from 
any j-^oiiit north-east of Kalml. Although, therefore, 
military posts have been established and maintaiued 
beyo.ud this limit on the iiorLli, they are but ad- 
juncts to the main defence, A\hicli is based on the 
Punjab. In order to approach the northoini passes 
of the Hindu Kush range it AA'Ould be necessary for 
the enemy to operate from Faizabacl, the capital 
of the Afghan province of Badakshan. The diffi- 
culties of rL=!aching Faizabad, tAvo hundred and sixty 
miles from Samarcand, AA^onld be enormous, and it 
Avould be impossible to constitute a base there. 
The country could not maintain any force, and 
it presents insuperable obstacles to the transport 
of supplies. From Faizahad to PeshaAVur is three 
hundred and seventy-three miles, to Chitral one 
hundred and twenty miles, and the route is practi- 
cally impassable for a hostile force. The Dorah or 
Borogliil Passes must first be crossed. The former 
is fourteen thousand eight hundred feet high, and 
is only open, three months in. the yeai*. The 
Borogliil is thirteen thousand five hundred feet, 
and, according to Sir tienry Rawlinson, is ‘ the only 
pass in the Avhole of the Hindu Kush range from 
Herat to the extreme limit of Tibet at all adapted 
to the passage of an army.’ A pass of this nature 
is easily defended, and Borogliil is controlled by 
our outposts in Chitral and Gilgit. After these 
comes the Lowairi Pass, ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty feet high ; the SAvat River, oA^er four 
hundred and fifty feet Avide and dominated by the 
Chakdaiu Fort ; a-Jid thereafter the Malakand Pass. 
The outposts north of this latter are held, therefore, 
as strategical points more from the piolitical than 
the military aspect ; no army could in our day 
successfully approach and avoid the Kabul line. 
This road from Kabul to Kandaliar is the most 
important trade-route in Afghaiiistaii. Along this- 
line prosperous and revenue-paying Afghanistan 
almost Avholl}^ lies, and on this track are -four 
important centres and strongholds— namely, the 
tAvo termini and tAvo intermediate, Kelat-i-Ghilzai 
and Ghazni. 

Russia, then, from her railAA^ay bases has at the^ 
present time tAA^o possible lines of attack. The 
northern line from Samarcand M Balkli and 
Bamiaii (or from Merv M Maimana and Ealkh) 
leads to Kabul The southern line from iVIerv vid 
Herat, Farrah, and the Helmund A^alley leads to- 
Kandahar. Samarcand to Balkh is two hxindred. 
and thirty miles, Balkh to Kabul three hundred 
and thirty miles ; from Merv to Kushk Post is 
one hundred and ninety miles hy rail, and thence 
eighty miles to Herat ; from the latter point to' 
Kandahar is three hundred and ninety .iniles. 
Kandahar to Kabul is three hundred -and tAA^'enty- 
eight miles. Herat, Maimana, and Balkh can be 
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seized at any time by Russia by a coap de main^ 
and Herat has been from time immemorial regarded 
as the gate of India for which Her v was the key. 
Girishk, indeed, on the Helmiiiid, has been indicated 
as the probable battle-ground between the oppos- 
ing forces from north and south. If Herat were 
attacked our troops would immediately occupy 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, if not Kabul itself; and 
this brings us again to the Kabul-Kandahar line 
and the defences of India abutting thereto. 

The five important passes already referred to, 
which lead from this line Indiawards, are, from 
north to south, the Khyber, the Kuram, the Tochi, 
the Clumal, and the Kliojak. Each debouches on 
one or more strongly fortified stations and canton- 
ments. The Khyber Pass leads from Kabul to 
Peshawur, the Kuram from Kabul and Ghazni 
to Thai and Kohat, the Tochi leads to Bannii, the 
Gumai from Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai to Dera 
Ismael Khan, and the Kliojak from Kandahar to 
Pishin and Quetta. The Kliojak Pass debouches, 
moreover, on a plateau from which there are but 
two routes to the Indus. The northern leads vid 
Harnai and the Bori valley through the Siilaimaii 
range to Dera Ghazi Khan, the southern through 
the terrible Bolan Pass to Sibi, Jacobabad, and 
Buklcur. 

The primary base of any operations in the 
vicinity of these passes would be in the Punjab, 
the capital of which is Lahore, From Lahore a 
network of strategic railwa}'* lines communicates 
with Central India and all the important stations 
on the frontier. A line runs northward to Rawal 
Pindi, a strongly entrenched position and the 
largest military cantonineiit in India ; thence to 
Attock on the Indus, also strongly fortified, and 
across the river to Peshawur, now in the North- 
West Frontier Province, but still Hhe eye of the 
Punjab,^ which commands the outlets from the 
Khyber Pass. From Peshawur to Kabul is one 
hundred and eighty miles, to the pass fourteen 
miles. From Rawal Pindi a branch line runs to 
Knshalgarh, also on the Indus, and the railway 
has been recently extended to Kohat and Thai. 
From Kohat to Kabul by the Kuram valley is two 
hundred and twelve miles. Southward from Lahore 
the railway rims to Multan, another formidable 
position, and on to Sukkur, where it crosses the 
Indus. From Multan branches pass to Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and thence northward along the left bank 
of the Indus to Dera Ismael Khan and beyond. 
These lines are linked up with the northern lines 
to Rawal Pindi From Sukkur to Dera Ghazi 
Khan the river is broad and deep and at no point 
fordable.. After crossing the Indus at Sukkur, 
the railway has two main trunks. One proceeds 
- southward to Karachi, affording the nearest supply- 
line from Great Britain. The northern trunk runs 
by Jacobabad to Sibi, on the edge of the plateau, 
at w^hich point it divides into two branches. One 
i through the Mushkaf valley to Quetta, 

" ihe old Bolan Pass route Imving been abandoned ; 


the other proceeds by easy gradients to Harnai 
and Pishin, with a loop-line to Quetta, and thence 
on through the Khojak tunnel to New Chaman, 
on the farther side of the Amraii range and within 
sixty miles of Kandahar. A supply of material is 
stored at Pishin sufficient to carry the line to 
Kandahar should occasion require. The distance 
from Quetta to Kandahar is one hundred and forty- 
four miles. 

On the farther side of the Indus the railway 
communications are as yet limited, partly owing 
to the mountainous nature of the tribal territory, 
partly owing to financial considerations. But 
wherever possible roads have been constructed, 
and surveys for railway extensions, such as through 
the Zliob valley, tlirough the Khyber Pass, &c., 
have been made. Strategic lines of communica- 
tion have been carefully planned, and will in due 
course, as the pacification of the territory pro- 
gresses, become perfected. A line joining Quetta 
with Niishld has already been opened, and at the 
present time work is progressing with the Sliilman 
extension from Peshawur up the Kabul River to 
the north of the Khyber defile. 

A brief survey of the various routes through the 
passes and the positions which dominate them will 
complete the purpose of this sketch. 

The Khyber Pass, so far as its natural features 
are concerned, permits the passage of an army 
operating from Kabul, as an excellent road has 
been constructed along its entire length. But 
the defences in the pass itself would make it 
impracticable, and a small force composed of such 
hardy nioimtameers as our Ghurka regiments could 
hold it against any great body of regular troo]>s. 
Jalalabad, on the Afghan side, commands all the 
approaches towards Peshawur. At the Afghan inlet 
is Fort Dakka, and with such strong positions in 
the defile as Landi Kotal and Ali Masjid, an invad- 
ing army could only reach Peshawur by a turning 
movement, to which nature presents an effective 
barrier. The Indian side has several possible out- 
lets, but these are guarded by Forts Jamrud and 
Michni, and a number of subsidiary posts. With 
our forces at Kandahar, or within striking distance 
of Ghazni, tlie line of communication would be 
threatened ; and Kabul is cut off from the north 
by the blocking of the two passes from Bamian 
(Irak, twelve tliousand feet ; and Shibar, eight 
thousand feet) during fully six months of the year. 
Kabul cannot in winter support its own poj)ula- 
tion, much less an army, so that all supplies must in 
the event of invasion come from beyond the Ox us. 

The alternative route, vid the Kuram valley, is 
equally impracticable for an invading force. To 
enter it from the Afghan side the Shutargardan 
Pass, eleven thousand five hundred feet high, and 
blocked for more than half the year, and also the 
famous Peiwar Kotal, must be negotiated. These 
present huge obstacles even when undefended. 
Thereafter, a fever-stricken country nmst be tra- 
versed and a wide river bridged before Kohat, a 
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strong frontier post, is reached. The same diffi- 
culties of supply are met with. The route is 
dominated by Kohat, and also by the positions at 
Thai and Bannu. 

The Toclii Pass could not be approached by any 
force \^'hich had not command of the northern 
routes, so that its possibilities for the offensive are 
considerably^ discounted. It is of value, however, 
for defensive tactics. It leads into the rich agri- 
cultural district of Bannu, and is dominated by the 
military station: there. 

The Gumal route is alike iinai:)proachahle unless 
the Kabul-Ghazni track is in the possession of the 
attacking force, vdth the northern routes above 
mentioned satisfactorily masked. The Gumal itself 
is naturally impassable for a large army owing to 
the narrowness of the defile and the numl)er of 
rivers to be crossed. The position is dominated on 
the Indus side by" I)era Ismael Khan, and from tlie 
Afghan side by the Zhoh valley route, wliicli leads 
from the Gumal towards Quetta, and also to 

Dera Ghazi Khan by" the Sulaiman Passes. By^ the 
absorption, of the Zliob district, what was formerly a 
weak spot in the defence has now been rendered safe. 

There remains the Khojak route from Kandaliar, 
and this presumes Kandahar is in the possession of 
the enemy, a highly" improbable contingency^. The 
town of Kandahar is on the only open highway 
from Central Asia to Kabul, and the defensive 
works connected with it constitute Britain's strongest 
frontier position. These all liinge on Quetta, which 
is practically" impregnable. It lies in a hollow 
basin of the hills, surrounded by towering mountain 
barriers, with entrances only from the north and 
from the south. The northern defences at Baleli, 
four miles long and incayiable of being turned, are 


extremely formidable, while the whole southern 


winding route through the hills is also strongly 


fortified. Outside the mountain wall on all sides is 
waterless desert. Between Quetta and the frontier 
is the Pishin tableland, with the entrenched position 
of Pishin ; and while the road over the Kwaja 
Amran range, eiglit thousand five hundred feet 
high, and impassable lialf tlie year, is strongly pro- 
tected, there is a tunnel four thousand yards long 
through tlie mountain, with strong defensi\n works 
at each end. 

Between the Quetta and Pishin defences and the 
Indus tliere are but two available routes. That viii, 
the Bolan Pas.s leads through a steep, narrow’ defile, 
a deadly trap in the summer and a foaming, blizzard- 
swept torrent in the rains, and it debouches on an 
arid desert. For an army, the Bolan Pass, even un- 
defended, is impossible. The route from Pishin 
by Harnai is known as the Thai Chotiali route, 
through series of hills to Dera Ghazi Kban. This 
route traverses the passes of the Sulaiman range, 
which are also adequately protected at Fort Miinro 
and beymnd. 

Beyond Quetta no force can hope to move suc- 
cessfully against the Indus line. The Baluchistan 
desert extends from the swamps of Seistan, and 
cannot water a company of regulars, much less a 
single battalion. All the routes south of Herat 
are, in any event, dominated by" Quetta. Even an 
advance along the coast-line of Makraii can he 
rendered impossible from Quetta, and this inde- 
pendent of the fact that such a route means having 
command of the sea. Quetta really^ controls the 
main gateway’ to India. The only otlier approach 
is xia Kubul. The main route towards Kabul lies 
vi^ Kandaliar, and Quetta controls Kandaliar. 


LIFE AS AF ENGIFEEE. 



0 profession is more truly" the hand- 
maid of civilisation than that of 
engineering, the advances in which 
liave been so phenomenal during 
last century. Tlie world has been 
greatly^ enriched and benefited by the 


skill and labour-saving machinery" of the engineer, 
which show a womlerful adaptation of means to an 
end. The civil engineer, the mechanical, mining, 
and electrical engineer, wdtli all the numerous sub- 
divisions of the profession, have been pioneers of pro- 
gress indispensable for opening up new countries, and 
in fostering, maintaining, and developing tbe com- 
mercial well-being and industrial energies of tlie old. 
The engineer equips us as with giant hands and 
feet, and every^ portion of the civilised w"orld is 
benefited by lii.s presence. Canals, railways, bridges, 
steamers, and locomotives, and the thousand and one 
labour-saving appliances of modern life, are co- 
extensive with modern civilisation. The evolution 
of the cycle and motor-car has created an industry 


worth millions. Irrigation schemes, drainage, sewage 
disposal, and such a water-supply" «as that planned 
and carried through by" the late llr James Mansergh 
for Birmingham, at a cost of ten or twelve millions 
sterling, fall into the province of the civil engineer. 
The skilled combination of the militaiy, naval, and 
mechanical engineers, along with the personal bravery 
of the combattants, enabled Japan to be victorious 
over Russia. The reply" of the Spanish Council to 
an engineer who in 1680 proposed to deepen the 
channel of certain rivers and restrain their floods 
belongs to the dark ages. The Council decreed that 
‘ if it had pleased God that these rivers should have 
been navigable He would not have needed human 
assistance to make them so ; but as He had not done 
it, it is plain He does not want it done/ The d.e- ' 
inand every w’here to-day is to get things performed, 
and the engineer leads the way. A writer in the 
Athenmim says that the management of the world 
during the next generation or two is going to pass 
into the hands of the engineers. 
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Mr Francis Fox, who dedicates his engineering 
reminiscences, Miver^ Eoad^ and liat? (Murray), to his 
brother Sir Douglas Fox, with wdiom he has worked 
forty years, is enthusiastic about his |)rofession. He 
writes iii a most entertaming fashion of railways, 
bridge-building, and tunnels ; of the Yictoria Bridge 
over the Zambesi, erected by hia firm ; and gives the 
sanest advice to rising members of the profession. 
He has foitnd his work, and is hapx^y and useful in 
it. He was the only English engineer on the inter- 
national Simplon Tunnel Commission. 

There was little use in Thomas Stevenson, light- 
house engineer, sending his son to gain experi- 
ence at Anstrutlier breakwater and Wick harbour, 
for his mind was set upon the study of words and 
phrases and the after-glory of authorship. His real 
work began when he sat down in a rose-scented 
parlour, as he tells us, on the summer evenings, and 
scribbled prose and poetry as if he expected death 
would overtake him ere his task was completed. 
So many moths came and committed suicide in his 
candles and littered his manuscripts with their 
remains that he would hasten off to bed with an 
, uneasy conscience. This was not civil engineering 
— a way of life, however, for which he had hearty 
sympathy. For, as he says, ^ it takes a man into the 
open air ; it keeps him hanging about harbour-sides 
(which is the richest form of idling) ; it carries him 
to wild islands ; it gives Ixim a taste of the genial 
dangers of the sea ; it applies liis dexterities to 
exercise ; it makes demand upon his ingenuity ; 
it will go far to cure him of any taste (if ever he 
had one) for the miserable life of cities.’ It w'as 
only natural that R. L. Stevenson should develop 
into an author, and not an engineer. His work at 
■Edinburgh University for a degree in science, iio-\v 
so ttsefiil to the budding engineer, turned out iii- 
geniious idling. 

A premium of five hundred pounds ^Yas paid 
to the master of Francis Robert Grundy, wdio was 
associated with George and Robert Stejxlienson 
during the railway mania. Besides engineering ex- 
perience, he learned many other things : to smoke, 
drink sherry, go to theatres, and keep late hours. 
The life wais pleasant and jovial, but not, he 
admits, quite the best preparation for a career of 
hard work. Lord Armstrong, the founder of the 
Elswick "Works, was a Newcastle solicitor with an 
inbarn turn for science and mechanics, wdiich found 
marvellous development in an enlarged sphere of 
practical usefulness. 

The days of the rule-of-thumb engineer are gone 
' for ever, and the more the student can take advan- 
tage of the w^orkshop, technical school, and imiver- 
“ sity laboratory, the better for his position and 
prospects. If lie have a degree, so much the better in 
■ applying for , many positions. Engineers of earlier 
days experienced many hardships, yet they accom- 
plished much in civil and mechanical engineering, 
„■ A glance at their lives k stimulating and inspiring, 
iames Watt, struggling to perfect the steam-engine, 
nmriy failed because of the bad workmanship of 


the time, for his first engines leaked in all direc- 
tions, and his pistons were far from being steam- 
tight. Dr John Roebuck, of the Car ron Ironworks, 
was Watt’s best friend before the latter went into 
partnership with Matthew Boulton. Watt was 
absorbed in the idea of perfecting the steam- 
engine: ‘My whole thoughts ai’e bent on this 
machine ; I can think of nothing else.’ Sir William 
Fairbairn, who wrote a fascinating autobiography, 
tells us that when he entered the profession as 
an apprentice in 1804 there were only about 
half-a-dozen persons deserving the name of engineer 
in Great Britain. When he came to Manchester 
in 1813 the only important tools then in vogue 
were a few common lathes, a screw-cutter, and 
a boring -machine for steam-engine cylinders. 
Fairbairn, who had a hard struggle at first, was 
a born engineer, with a knowledge of materials 
gained from observation and experience, and a 
wonderful eye for proportion and the mechanical 
htness of things. Thomas Telford, who had once 
been a stone-mason, set a high value on tlie ex- 
perienced eye and practised hand. Some of his 
apprentices did not, perhaps, thank him for taking 
them from the drawing-office and putting into their 
hands a mallet, chisel, and trowel wherewith to do 
some practical work. Sir John Fowler, of Forth 
Bridge fame, was early interested in engineering, 
and before he was nineteen could set out works 
and value them, and was a good engineer and 
surveyor. As a boy he was destructive ; in later 
life, constructive. He revelled in hard work, and 
had had a thorough practical training in every 
branch of his profession before the great chance 
of liis life came in that ‘crowning victory of en- 
gineering science in the nineteenth century, the 
Forth Bridge.’ 

’When Sir George Bruce, afterwards engineer of 
the Madras Railway, went as a pupil to Robert 
Stephenson he was told, ‘It is a pity you are not 
older, for by the time you grow u^x the engineer- 
ing work in England will be all over.’ Sir George 
thinks the conditions attending engineering work 
are just as good to-day as they were in his 3 'Outh 
— in many respects much better. The old-school 
engineer at fffteen went to office or workshop at 
6 A.M. and ceased work at 6 p.m., with a break for 
meals. The period of study and mental improve- 
ment came at 6 p.m., after a trying day’s work. 'While 
on survey for the Madras Railway, Bruce encountered 
some opposition from the headman in a certain 
village, who asked by whose authority it was being 
done, and who was to pay the cost. On the matter 
being explained, he replied in what was certainly 
a compliment to British rule in India : ‘ Because if 
they were not so just a people, how could thc}^ 
govern the wliole earth U 

3tlr Fox gives high-toned and sensible advice to the 
engineer going abroad. He says that in the execu- 
tion of their great works they visit all parts of the 
world, and he asks them to do all in their power 
to uphold the truth, to maintain the national 
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lionotii'j conduct tbeniselves as gentlemen, use tlieir 
influence in tlie suppression of drink, and to protect 
tlie honour of women and tlie innocence of children. 
He asks tliem also to sympathise with the missionaries 
in their hard and difficnlt tasks. Here is a hint of 
a very practical nature which his son liad from 
Professor Koch as to the best method of staving off 
malarial fever. Koch told him to take good food 
but little, stimulant, and instead of a daily dose of 
snlphate of quinine, to take fifteen, grains of bydro- 
chloride of quinine only once in the W' eek. The 
results are said to be more satisfactory, 

Mr J. W. 0. Haldane, a consulting engineer, 
autlior of Givil mid MecJiamml Engvmering and 
several other volumes, lias recently published Life 
as an Engineer: its Lights^ Shadesy and Prospects 
(Spoil). In this work the author gives his own ex- 
periences in the fleld of engineering over a period 
of fifty years, with the story of his apprenticeship, 
drawing-ojhce training, and long private practice, 
incliidiiig descriptions of special visits to various 
engineering firms. To him there appears to be a 
brigli t future for the engineer, more especially in the 
electrical branch of iiis profession. The repairing- 
shop seems to Mm the worst possible school, and lie 
recommends sending the ambitious apprentice for 
three or more years to good marine, locomotive, 
railway, or electrical engineering works, and letting 
him have the run of the pattern and machine-shops, 
the fitting and erecting department, and drawing- 
office to finish with. Mr Haldane also recommends 
the Central Technicai School of Liverpool, of which 
he was honorary treasurer for some years. In all 
his travels, the best-equipped school he has seen is 
that of MHlill University, Montreal. 

There are still unsolved problems for the engineer, 
although our railways, roads, and bridges, and in- 
stallations of machinery, are so complete, and so 
much of the pioneer work is done. The training 
will vary according to the branch or sulidivision 
cliosen, whether military, ruining, mechanical, elec- 
trical, or civil. Apprentices are drawn from all 
ranks, and are the sons of noblemen, professional 
men, tradesmen, and workmen. Some are indus- 
trious, others the reverse; some enterprising and 
persevering, others worthless. In Scotland infiueiice 
is most: potent in getting the apprentice into an en- 
gineering astabiishment ; in England, both money 
and iiiffuence are needed. The Queen's Engineer- 
ing Works of Messrs W. H. Allen, vSon, & Com- 
pany, Bedford, are run on the premium system 
for apprentices. Only youths who show a keen 
interest in engineering and have passed a strict 
medical examination are admitted. The three or 
four years’ pupil, in age between seventeen and 
twenty-one, learns five branches, including draw- 
ing-office practice. At the Falcon Works of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Lough- 
borough, the premium is one hundred guineas per 
annum. Engineers with a marine training are 
generally capable of undertaking any kind of 
work. , 


]\Ir Haldane’s own training began in the N orth 
British Eailway Comp>any’s work.s, Edinburgh, where 
he remained two years. The sight of the Whit- 
worth machinery fascinated him, and encouraged 
him to persevere. Then he went to Messrs Penny’s 
at Pumharton, where he -was employed for three 
years and gained experience in marine ivork. Steel 
had not then come into general use, and the most 
beautifully fitted and finished engine details were 
chiefly executed by means of the hammer, the 
chisel, and the file. The William Denny of that 
day is described as short of stature, mild, gentle, 
and unassuming. The men and boys were on 
the W' hole steady and ivell conducted. The work- 
men, how'ever, were, at times unmanageable;, the 
riv^eters wmuld strike, and the holder-up ’ boys go 
for a holiday— -the platers, carpenters, and joiners 
following suit. On one occasion, however, the 
men outwitted themselves. Knowing that Mr 
Denny had secured an order for four good-sized 
steamers, w'liich had to be speedily built, they 
struck for more pa3^ Mr Denny, not having 
commenced the \rork in his own j^ards, imme- 
diately handed over the entire contract to Caird 
of Greenock. Haldane had the privilege of sketch- 
ing and taking dimensions of the various details 
of engines, and dreiv them to scale at home in 
tlie evening. 

At this period (18.55) Eobert Napier, whose career 
was sketched in an article in this for 1904, 

w\as making Iiis reputation as a constructor of iron 
ships. The building of the Canard paddle-steamer 
Persia, oi three tliousand five hundred tons, caused 
a great sensation on the Clyde. Haldane says of 
the ivork done at this time: "^I hardly ever see 
now^adays, owing to compulsory economy at every 
point, such exquisitely finished wmrk as we of this 
period turned out, every joint being made invisible 
by hand labour, and on the polished parts not a 
semteh wus allow'cd to remain.’ xlfter pjassing 
through the draw’ ing-otiice of I^Iesjsrs Neilsoii and 
Company, Glasgow, wdiere he remained for three 
years, Haldane joined Messns Tod & McGregor, who 
built many of the P. & 0. vessels. Siibsecj[ueiitly 
ive find him engaged on the designing staff of 
Laird Brothers, Birkenhead Ironivoiks, and finally 
he started in general practice as a consulting 
. engineer.' ■ 

As a result of this varied experience, what our 
author has to say of training is worthy of serious 
attention. Youths for wfliom a premium is paid 
ai'e often treated too indulgently ; they may* work 
or be idle. Those employed at Denny’s rarely lost 
even a quarter of an hour, and discharged their duties 
with interest-. Eobert Na|)ier gave a splendid train- 
ing to apprentices, the founders of some of the. 
leading Clyde firms having served imdei^ him. It ia 
an error of judgment to think that the x>ractlcal and 
scientific branches are easily learned. Locomotive 
engineering may be, but marine engineering and* 

, railway engineering need longer time. Those who ' 
aim at foreign ai>pc>intments or private . practice 
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require a thorough knowledge of manj depart- 
ments. The great engineers, we are told, owed 
their prosperity to innate energy, ability, and 
perseverance from first to last, combined with 
that very useful faculty which leads men to per- 
form work rather as a pleasure than as a duty. 
Practical construction has much changed in forty 
years, almost every workshop detail being now 
executed by means of specially designed machines. 
There arc descriptions in Mr Haldane’s book of 
the work accomplished by these machines in the 
establishment of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whit-worth, 
and Co., the Crewe works of the London and North- 
Western Kailway, and others. Some of them may 
be seen to snip a locomotive axle through like 
whipcord, a boiler-plate one and a half inches 
thick is severed or punched like cardboard, a 
lathe may be seen dealing with a steel ingot of 
sixty or one hundred tons, and a thirty or forty 
ton armour-plate may be silently bent to fit exactly 
the side of a monster battleship. 

In the United States the budding engineer is 
sent first to a technical school, and next to actual 
work. He is grounded in mathematics, the develop- 
ment of heat, electricity, strength of materials, 
chemistry, physics, and bacteriology. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers has about three thousand 
members, that of the Mechanical two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-three, Mining Engineers three 
thousand, and the ximerican Institute of Electrical 
Engineers has two thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-eight. Doubtless Professor C. M. Woodward, 
of Washington University, St Louis, is right in 
lidding that no students are Unore high-minded, 
unselfish, and patriotic than the engineering student, 
and no class of citizen is more humble, trustworthy, 
or better fitted to serve the Slate and the nation 
than the accomplished engineer. 

The engineer has his periods of stress and strain, 
of depression, and of failure and disaster. Some 
schemes are doomed to failure from the first owing 
to faulty design and construction. Of such was 
the first Tay Bridge, wdiicli collapsed during a gale 
in December 1879, This ruined the reputation of 
the otherwise famous engineer, Sir Thomas Bouch, 
whose design for a suspension bridge over the 
Forth was afterwards set aside. On the day the 
news of , the disaster reached London, Sir John 
Fowler met Nasmyth, of steam-hammer fame, at an 
exhibition of Holbein’s paintings. The remark was 
passed between the two engineers that the bridge 
might have stood if Bouch had adopted the Holbein 
straddle, so well shown in the picture of King 
Henry YIII, The disaster no doubt stimulated 
Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker to 
avoid the faults of the Tay Bridge. The Forth 
Bridge, was successfully built on the ^ cantilever ’ 
principle, a two -hundred -year -old term for a 
bracket Sir John Fowler has said the bridge 
would have been impossible without the use of 
steel of a superior and economical kind, produced 
by the open-hearth process ; and that he did not 


executed for any public undertaking than that 
for the approaches to the Forth Bridge. The con- 
tractors, also, were men of inventive genius and 
initiative, particularly Sir William Arrol, once a 
working blacksmith. Kobert Stephenson was not 
so highly favoured by circumstances, as lie Iiad 
to build the Britannia Tubular Bridge of iron. 
Of this undertaking he said : ^ Not all the triumpli 
’which has attended this great work, and the solu- 
tion of the difficult problem of carrying a rigid 
roadway across an arm of the .sea at such a 
lieiglit, can repay me for the anxieties I have gone 
through, the friendships I have compromised, and 
the unworthy motives which have been attributed 
to me. Were another work of the same magnitude 
offered to me, with like consequences, I would not 
for worlds undertake it.’ 

The Times engineering supplement is a wdtness 
to the widespread interest taken in the profession. 
Never were the engineering magazines and periodi- 
cals brighter or better. Local societies like the 
Glasgow^ Association of Students of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers do an immense amount of good. 
Their main objects are to bring members togetlier 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas and opinions 
upon matters relating to the profession of civil 
engineering, by means of meetings, at wliich papers 
are read and discussed, and by visits to ’works. 

Mr Gladstone, on the publication of Smiles’s 
Lives of the Engineers^ wrote to the author : * It 
appears to me that you first have given practical 
expression to a w^eiglity truth — namely, that the 
character of our engineers is a most signal and 
marked expression of British character, and their 
acts a great pioneer of British history.’ 


ALPINE NiaHTFALL. 

Mountains, billow on billow, breaking into a foam 
Of infinite peaks of white 

Heaving far into the distance, or dome upon dome, 

Like a city of Eastern light 

Gleaming and glittering, carved out against delicate bhjc, 

No floating cloud-film to tarnish their purity’s hue. . . 

Up through the pines the shadows come stealthily creeping, 
And leaping from rock to rock 

On the great flank of the hill, to where — calmly sleeping 
As though it could never but mock 

At the darkness — the summit lies steeped in the sun, 

Mirroring back tbe west’s glory till both heavens are one. 

Fades now the splendour. Night has dissolved over all, 
Flooding the valley below 

With blackness ; spreading above a star-sprinkled imll 
Where once was day’s brilliant glow. . . . 

Still, wave upon wave in a pallid mirage gliding free. 

Suspended between the two glooms, rolls the ivory sea. 

Ward Mum. 


. Printed and Published by W, k It. Chambisus, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and XiiDiNBUROH. 
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believe a better piece of iiiasoii-tvork was ever 
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Bv Percy Fitzgerald. 


soeiLil lifo ; they ;ire 
^v under 
come about at a 
particular time. Eut more astonish- 
ing is the imiiereeptible fasliiori in 
Mdiicli the particular custom seems to dissolve away 
as “we see slides do in a magic -Ian tern. It is 
iiicredil>Ie bow many cuatoins and practices and 
babits Ijelonging to tlie iieriod between ISiSO and 
1850 — within easy living memory, as it is called — 
have disappeared and have become nnknorvn or 
i'orgotteii. There is no one to tell ns about these 
changes. The historian of the nineteenth century, 
the pliilosopliei,’ who is to trace and expound the 
growth or permutations of Victorian days, is not 
yet arrived. Eut we are not unprovided in the 
meantime. Those curious in vsuch things will find 
tlie wliole set out 3ninutely and iinoHicially in a 
most unexpected quarter— a novel — no other, in- 
deed. than the diverting, side-splitting, and immor- 
tal Ficliidch Tlie philosophical treatise, wlien it 
comes, will not accomplish the husiness half so 
elTeetively as does this joll}" book. Let ns once 
more wander through its hilarious chapters in 
search of these mutations, comparing M’hat we 
recall with what is before us, and noting as' we go. 

Mr Pickwick started Avith a carpet-bag ! 'Who 
starts Avith a carpet-bag now ? Many IiaA^e not seen 
such a thing. It Avas often fitted Avith a padlock. 

I myself used to traA’-el long distances— cwm the 
‘fifties’ — Avifch one. In the Pott-Slurk encounter, 
the hair -brush packed inside next the surface 
dealt one of the combatants a tremendous bloAv. 
Tlicn Mr PickAAdck Avith his bag got into a cab. 
Cabs were then— close on 1830 — novelties just in- 
troduced ,* but the pair-horse hackney-coach, AAoth 
straAV for the feet, still held the field. IVe are apt 
to think cal) a full Avord, but it is a slang abbre- 
viation of ‘ cabriolet,’ which Avord Mr Eaddle uses 
BCA^eral timas. The fare sat in a sort of covered 
gig ; the driver sat hy his side, but outside the cab 
and separated by a partition. As to . omnibuses, 
Ko. 437.— 'Yon, IX. ‘ Bights 


iBUNDANT are the changes and 




an octogenarian may recall the first omnibus 
seen in tlie streets of London. It is mentioned 
once in Pivhvick a.s a sort of curiosity, but it began 
to ‘run’ only four years before the book. 

Of railways, only two short lines bad been started 
Aidien Piclcioick was issued, and were mere experi- 
ments. TraA^el in PicPwick^ of Avhich there Avas 
a vast deal, Avas entirely carried on by chaises and 
coaches. The coach, indeed, Avas an important 
branch of social life. Peojile became acquaintances 
or even friends ; for they stayed together at the 
inns, and spent days upon the road^ Hence came 
an adventurous element — accidents, overturns, 
snoAvings-up, Ijreakings-doAvn, higliwaymeii, and 
attacks. Tlie guard always carried his hlurider- 
buss. Many of us Avill recaJl these things. 

And few recall as I can do ihe procession of 
glittering mails, all nevdy painted for Her Majesty’s 
l>irthflay, starting from the General Post-Office. 
Eoz’s mail-coaches in his capital ghost-story Avere 
really one CroaH’s, Avho Avas a noted Scotch 
contractor for ‘horsing’ the A’el deles, and wliose 
‘cast’ coaches were in a field near Leith. 

As to railways, there used to be a rather 
p)icturesque custom, remnant of old coaching-days, 
of piling the pas.sengers’ trunks 0A*erliead, covering 
them AAR til a tarpaulin, and strapping them doAVu. 
Ladders and slides Avere used to get them up or 
doAAin I remember distinetlAq AAdieii a hoy, taking 
a place at Euston, AAdien the clerk filled in the 
name, amount paid, and otlier details on the paper 
ticket. This aaris a remnant of the ‘booking’ 
system, each passenger being booked ; that is, liis 
name Avas Avritten in the book and on the AARiy-bill. 

What a change in drinks ! In Pickwickian 
times (1827-37) porter, not. ale or beer, was in 
A'Ogue, and, more curious still, brandy-aud-Avater., 
“We do not hear of wliisky, tliaugli punch, particu- 
larly cold puncb, aaats in great demand. The appeals 
that appear in the Times from an eminent cognac 
firm AAWild in those days have gone, home. Port 
AA^as quaffed in tumblers'— the PickAvuckians- once 
had six bottles among lour. The Superior ser- 
Bcserml] Amu 14, 1900. ■' 
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Vixnts sometimes drank slirnb or the cold punch. 
Dickens’s touch always gave a sort of encliaiitinent 
to drinks ; witness the famed bottle of donble- 
diamoiid port, which only a Trappist could think 
of without an unctuous enjoyment. This choice 
wine, by the way, is still on sale, and by the same 
merchants who may have supplied the Cheeryhlea 
— to wit, ]\Iorgan & Company. Chainxiagne was but 
little drunk in early Yictoriaii times. Its merit 
was recognised, and I tliink it is named in Fickivick, 
hut it was caviare to the general puhlic. It was not 
flowing at Manor Farm during Christmas, Instead, 
fancy drinking warmed elder wine as a treat at 
the Holy Season ! So it was at Manor Farm, and 
the beverage was considered good. A friend rising 
from the book, after reading an account of ,the 
Christmas revels, ordered elder wine from a 
well-known iiiaker of British wines. But this he 
found not at all like Mr Wardle’s Hap.’ It must 
he made by the housewife with care and according 
to some anticpiated recipe. 

>Snuffl But few indulge in snuffing now, which 
seems astonishing, as it is really rather a piquant 
luxury, perhaps more so than smoking itself. I 
often used to envy the palpable enjoyment and 
relish of the habitual snuffer as he toolc a long- 
delayed 23iDch, Yirtually, no one snuffs now. 
You occasionally meet a rare indulger, and at clubs 
and messes the snufl-hox is kept full. And, strange 
to say, it is still manufactured in large rpiantities, 
and therefore largely used, though so few are seen to 
use it. But in Pickwick it Is constantly taken out 
and offered. Even the footmen had their Hex’s 
iiead,’ and p7*actised their nostrils on cofloe. It 
was as a matter of course when you would he 
intimate with a jierson to offer him a pinch ; so 
did Porker ; so did every one. lYhen I was at 
scliool every second boy kept a box, as did most 
of the masters. lYe knew all the distinctions 
between the ^ rapee,^ ‘ prince’s mixture,’ and Lundy 
Foot’s ‘genuine higli-toast.’ I see now, as I look 
]>ack, Lundy Foot’s wareliouse, where he did a 
thriving trade with his sta^de. 

Connected with snuffing is, of course, smoking, 
tvhich fifty years ago was not a general custom, 
though there were jdenty of smokers. You never 
met people smoking pipes or cigars in. the streets ; 
it was ‘bad form.’ In the case of the gentry it 
was considered hw^ and even discreditalde. Wit! i in 
doors li uge meerschaums were in great vogue. There 
was sn 2 >posed to he an enjoyment in ‘ colouring ’your 
meerschaum, and colliers and other coarse fellows 
' were employed for the piuqiose. 

Yiolence, personal chastisement, hlow.s, Hhrash- 
■ ings/ were common and accepted incidents in 
the case of any one being insulting or disagreeable. 
‘ He was knocked down,’ or ‘ I knocked him down,’ 
, . was a common form in novels or narratives. Boz’s 
stories are full of, personal violence, as when old 
' ChiizHewit hit Pecksuilf on the head with his 
: . heavy stick and brought him to the floor, or when 
■; Wegg was thrown out of Boffin’s house into a 


passing mud-cart. Pulling Mr Lenville’s nose in 
Niclddnj, Mr Pickwick squaring up to his friend 
Tiqunan, Dowler hunting Winkle round tlie Cres- 
cent, Sam’s attack on the Ipswich constables, and 
the personal encounter at l 2 >swich between the two 
editors (a carpet-hag being one of the weapons): 
these things show that violence was a custom. ‘ He 
was horse-whipped,’ H ’ll give you a horse-whipihng,’ 
or even ‘Consider jmurself horse -whipped, sir!’ 
Who hears such things nowadays ? 

Arrest for debt, bailiffs, sponging-houses, debtors’ 
prisons — wonderful and distressing things — these 
have all vanished ; yet I remember the d;iys when 
peo 2 )le were ‘ on their kecpiiig,’ and could only go 
out for a walk on Sundays. It is stiange to think 
of those huge i^risons, the Fleet, King’s Bench, 
Marshalsea, the ‘ Rules,’ &c., where the whole was a 
gigantic jail, and there was a regular population 
nnder treatment. Pickwick and lAttle Ihrrit give a 
far fuller and more vivid account of the Fleet and 
Marshalsea than could laborious official historians. 
What a strange feeling it must have been for a 
gentleman to find a hand laid upon his shoulder 
tis he walked the street, and then to be carried off 
to the sponging-honse ! 

The Fleet ha.s long since gone, no doubt owing 
to Boz’s terrible picture. But a fragment of the 
Marshalsea remains, and a very efiective fragment— 
the higli wall and house behind calling up all the 
tragic memories. 

What changes, too, in all the apparatus of writing! 
When I was a boy everybody wrote on letter-paper, 
and there was no envekqie. The letter was folded 
in a peculiar vray that was taught to children, 
then put in a ‘cover.’ Tliere were wafers and 
sealing-wax ; no blotting-pa 2 >er, but saml. Quill- 
pens were in universal use. There were ‘ pen-knives,’ 
a name still retained, to ‘make’ them vrith. Vie 
.cannot forget how Miss Sqneers shyly brought up 
her pen to be ‘ made ’ by Nicholas. Steel pens were 
not in use. 

And the post ! Y^hat changes there ! How 
few remeinher the scarlet liveries and gold-laced 
hats of the postmen 1 And the bellman who came 
round for late letters ! It is amazing to think now 
that the postage for a single letter was then tenjience. 
One would think that for a hu.sy or diligent corre- 
spondent this cost would be a serious l.iurden. But 
the truth was, at that time people only wrote when 
they had something to write, and so they wrote 
rarely ; with penny letters they wrote for the 
sake of writing. There "were no staiiqis or penny 
postage — though there u^as a twopenny one for 
cities. ‘Franks’— how often have I heard them 
asked for, when some good-natured M.P, would 
sit down and scribble his name on several letters 1 ■ 

We can recall when baldness was thought a 
disfigurement to be hidden, and young and old 
wore wigs. These were rich and glossy things 
with handsome curls. No one minded them. But 
the moustache, a sound and sensible practice, 
set in after the Crimean war. Before that time 
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every one was shared close. Eine hiishy wliishers 
were in fashioiij like those of George Osborn in 
Vanity Fair. A rare j)erson Avith a moustache A\'as 
taken to he a foreigner or an officer. 

Night-caps haA^e gone for ever. No one, saTe 
perhaps invalids, Avears them tioaa% But I recall 
Avlieri every one, old, yoiuig, and boys,- Avore night- 
caps. Mr PickAvick has two side-sjditting adventures 
connected Avith night-caps. 

As for hotels, there Avere hardly any in London. 
There Avere inns, such as the ^ George and Multuvei 
in Cornhill, Avhere Mr PiekAAdck regularly boarded 
— a curioits oddity— -and Avhicli Avas of the type of 
the old ju'ivate hotels near the Ghnrterliouse ; but it 
is astonishing how few and Iioav infeiior Avere tlie 
greater caraA^ansarics. There Avas the ^ Clarendon,’ 
then as fashionable as the ‘Savoy’ noAv is, Aviih 
Mivart’s and Long’s ; yet tliey A^•ere poor ])laces 
enough, and had public cofree-rooins Avi th ‘boxes’ 
into which any one could enter and order half a 
pint of Avine. Here Avas the scene of the quarr<d 
between Sir l\[ulberry HaAvk and Nicholas. So 
lately as 1850 or 18G0 the dearth of high-class 
hotels Avas extraordinary. Apart from the three 
mentioiierl, the others Avere shabby, nncoinfortable 
places Avhere, like Johmson’s leg of niiittoii, 3*011 
AA'cre ill-fed, ill-kept, ill-dressed, and treated as 
badl3" as had could be. In those days there Avas a 
system in vogue that Avas highly popular : ‘ bed and 
breakfast for three and six,’ inostl}’’ in CraA'en >Street, 
Strand, and get your dinner where ;v*ou could. 

One of the most astounding changes has been 
in the growth of the noAv familiar daily paper. 
One or two are named in Pichoich, but there 
reall}^ Avere not half-a-dozen London dailies in 
existence. Noaa" they are nncouuttahle. ’With all 
tin's dearth, no one, Ave dare sa3^, Avas ‘one ] >011113'^ 
the Avorse,’ fur the}'- had only abridged neAvs and 
none of those tlood.s of descriptive and rambling 
eifusions Avbich noAV encuiulicr them. They cost 
.some threepence or fonrpence apiece— for there was 
tlie stamp-dut}^ marked on each in red. 

At paities (soirees), as I remember, iraA*s croAvded 
Avith little glass vessels iilled Avith negus Averc 
handed round. You got a glass of negus for a lady, 
or it might be lemonade. "We can see the drink 
in the jneture of the Pickwick Ball at Rochestei'. 
At this iperiod country dances Avere still danced, 
and the polka had just ‘come in.’ The aMsc, 
hoAA'-ever, had arrived in Byron’s time. 

The mere ineuiioii of the Avord ‘ AAaxrniing-paii ’ 
causes a pleasant smile, for is it not ever associated 
with the genial PlckAvick and the amusing Buz- 
f uz : ‘ Who does toiible about the Avanuiug-]Aan ’ 
Certainly no one noAvadays, except the antique 
visitor to 'Wardoiir Street. Hot- water bottles have 
driven out this ‘harmless, neces.«arA5 and I will 
say comforting, article of domestic furniture ’ (vide 
Buzfuz aforesaid). 

Dickens and other noA^elists of his day often 
dwell particularly on tAA'o social customs— to 
wit, the giving, a lady your arm, and kissing, I 


Tlic.se practices liaA*e disappeared— -in public at 
]ea.st. lYlien a lady and gentleman ipiitted a 
room togetber, or on rising from a garden-seat to 
go into the house, if he Avere a correct man he 
offered his arm ; witness Mr H aTtriglit in Bard 
Times, Avlio is thus constantly distinguishing Uvs 
Bounderb3A Tlie amount of kissing in Piehnek 
is umlly enoiunous r m it abounds all tbroiigh 
Boz’s Av,riting.g. lYheii Tupman, a perfect stranger, 
entered Manor Farm, his flust act Avas to attempt 
to kiss tlie housemaid 1 This speaks Auolmnes for 
the general preAMence of the enstorn. 

Such a trifling thing as a game of maihlos 
AVfiiild hardl\* attract the inquirer iioav. "Wiiat 
hoy ]day.s marViIes iioav ; or, as Buzfuz a.sks, where 
are the ‘alley tuns’ and ‘knuckling doAvu’^ These 
Avere popular things in my boyhood, and some lads 
could make ‘strokes’ as surcl3" and skilfully as men 
d(mat billiards. 

Elections ! Wlio Avill forget that riotous one at 
Eatanswill, Avilli the ‘ hocussiiig’ of voter.s, locking 
them uj) ill stables, n]Asettiiig them into ]Aoiids, and 
AAthev enormities? Yet Eatanswill aaus but a fair 
type of the rest. We can imagine the niusaiice to 
the di.strict Avhen the poll was kept open for some 
tiAamly da3*s, Avitli the frightful cost entailed. Long 
since tlie ballot has arrived and abolished all such 
excesses. 

Again, elopements to Gretna, always in ehaisos- 
aud-fuiir, Avere couinioii things enough. Tltei'C was 
the pursuit, tlie headlong chase?, like Miss Wardle’s, 
descrilied so spiritedly by our author. I recall the 
jdirase being cunslantly used : ‘She (.doped Aviih 
liini.’ But the bhickHmith."Cltwgymaii has been sup- 
])rcssod lung since, and is not wanted now. Con- 
necled wilb elopements are tbc duets, AA-hich are ou 
tin? lapis scweral times in Pickivifp Unless a mail 
carefully guarded bi.s speech—tlie youth of our day 
cannot so auudi as conceive of sudia tliiug— lie might 
next morning be stretched upon, the .socL I my- 
self have talked to various persons avIio have ‘killed 
llieir man,’ and Avas Avell acquainted Aviih an (dd 
hlajor FiiAA'cett, cousin of the last victim in the last 
duel. I recall coming home from a countn' laill 
in tlie small hours Avitli .some ladies Avho Avere in 
sore distress as to a quarrel bet-AA'een two geiitleineii 
of their party, which, it AA’as seriously discitssed, 
might lead to ‘a meeting.’ I saAv an uncle of ray 
oAvn, Avho had often been ‘out,’ baud his card to an 
annoying gentleman at some place of aniusement. 

Inns of all kinds abound in Pichwkk; OA^er twenty 
are described, but they are of a different species 
from those Avith Avhich we are acquainted. They 
are not like the raiUnaxy hotel of our day, -There 
Avas the friendl}" landlord and ]andlad 3 q Avitli a 
geuerou.s hospital Where are now the Borough 
inns, Avith their two and three galleries, centuries 
old, to AAhieh the coaches came I The coaching or 
posting inns on the great northern roads 
wondrous places for accommodation, Avith stabling 
for a hundred pairs, and Amst chambers, as at the 
‘ Great "White Horae ’ at IpsAAueln 
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Police, too : what changes there I Boz talks of 
\Yatchmen and ‘ street-keepers,’ who we may suppose 
were like those personages that watch over Ely Place 
and the Burlington Arcade. l^Iany can recall the 
ariival of ‘ the new police/ then an imgainly -looking 
lot in their extraordinary costume of tall hat, tail- 
coat, and white trousers. They were modelled in 
hearing and manner on the old type, and it took 
about fifty years before they could be smartened 
into their present semi-military form or get rid of 
their tall hats with glazed tops. I remember asking 
Dickens the origin of these helmets, when lie said it 
was simply for protection from the crasliing blows 
they received from the roughs. It is odd that 
Boz, \vriting in 1836-37, should not have made some 
use of them. Jingle says, ‘Get me an officer,’ 
meaning, we may suppose, the Bow Street folk. 

Plow much legal entertainment is furnished at 
breach of promise actions when the defendant 
enters the box I But in the early years of the 
century such could not be witnesses. The change 
in tlie law took place many years ago. 

Men’s dress about the forties was liandsome and 
picturesque. I can recall it perfectly, and it seems 
to me now inhnitely richer and more effective than 
our present sober and meagre costume. The best 
idea of it was gained from Irving’s revival of 
the. Gorsicmi Brothers. There were velvet collars, 
cuiiy-brimmed hats, coloured short waistcoats, and 
trousers tight at the knees and Ciilves. The necker- 
chief had a ‘fall’ in which was stuck a liandsome 
pin or jewel. I recall a blue waistcoat of my own, 
shot witli sih^er, and worn until what was called a 
Moinville’ tie, and this for evening-dress was in 
the height of fashion. Phi.r-off‘ days or nights those 
now ! 

Now, plain black is your only wear. But the 
most sUirtliiig changes have been in ladies’ fashions. 
When .Mr Pickwick w^ent to Bath, which was about 
the year 1828-29, the Bath dames appeared at the 
rooms in lofty turbans and hats. Pdnglets of the 
corkscrew order were in high fashion, and for out- 
door wear the ‘poke’ bonnet, or what was called 
‘ cottage ’ bonnet, was invariable. At school, I recall 
a lovely vision on breaking-up day in a x>ale-blue 
satin bonnet ; another I can call up in a faint-p)iiik 
One udth white lace veil. The. present hat — uni- 
versal all over the world — came in about tlie sixties ,* 
it was thought a sort of fancy dress, and unbecoming 
to aj)pear in at churcln White hats (worn generally), 
white trousers or ‘ducks,’ beaver hats, straps— all 
‘ these things were universal in the ‘ forties,’ and I 
have worn them ail habitually. Soldiers always 
' appeared in white ducks when the summer began. 
, I have' worn stra^js made of chain- work. 

' Chariots are no^v vix^tually extinct save on occa- 
sions of state ; yet I recall the days perfectly tvlien 
they were almost the only private vehicle. There 
was the coachman on his ‘ hammercloth,’ and the 
/ footman behind, standing and bearing a long cane 
. or pole held at an angle. Boz describes the foot- 
men of the ‘ thirties ’ as he himself Imd seen them 


and as many of us recollect them, perfectly gorgeous, 
in their liveries or uniform. Plis account of those 
sx)lendid and really gifted creatures ‘the Bath- 
footmen’ offers a wonderful x>ioturc of a xffiase of 
social life. Only conceive it ! Uniforms of rich 
blue velvet or j)lum.- coloured velvet, garnislied with 
gold epaulets like a General’s, crowned b}’' richly 
laced cockeil hats— arrayed, in fact, like the Lord 
Mayor of London’s menials ! He describes them 
minutely. But the thing is almost inconceivable 
now, save on Court days, when the turn-outs are 
shabby enough. I remember when every gentle- 
man put his servant in livery, valets included. 
Mr Pickwick so treated his valet Sam. 

Who thinks now of that unusual and unfamiliar- 
vehicle the sedan-chair? We shall tiiid but little 
about it, and scarcely any allusions to it, save in 
this immortal Piclmiclc^ where such fun has been: 
associated with it that it can never be forgott.en. 
Every one knows the Winkle escapade at Bath. 
No one of the present generation can ever have 
seen a sedan in use. Pichwich tells us how it 
was used and when. I don’t know where else 
we could find such an account of it. But I recall 
these vehicles x^erfectly. I have seen them in rows 
on a stand. 1 have seen them brought into our 
hall by tlie invariable Irish chair-men, and, I be- 
lieve, have been squeezed into one myself with our 
mamma. Now we liiid them in niiiseiuns only, 
or ill the ball of some old mansion. But, I 
repeat, the world knows all about it and its use 
from the vivid descriptions in Pichivick 

And now, alas! Christmas itself has gone out 
altogether— -another i,iumeuse change ! As is well 
known, Washington Irving, and after him Boz, 
set the ball a~rolling. But Irving wns the real 
‘kindiy engenderer’ of the Christmas feeling, and 
lie started nearly twenty years before Boz. The 
latter, who was his great admirer, really 
adapted or even adopted many of these effusive 
Christmas outpourings. The genial and geiuiine 
outbursts in Pichwich were really tlie earliest of 
his joyous bursts, and for close on ffve-and-tweiity 
years this enthusiasm was maintained. Then he 
himself grew cool, and xierhaxis tired of tlie subject, 
simiffy because he had said all that could be said. 
There was nothing left. Prom that fall Old Eather 
Christinas has never recovered. We cannot now con- 
ceive it possible that any one should bo moved by the 
spectacle of brothers long parted being reconciled, 
or of old, hard curmudgeons being converted, by 
the Holy Season, or of doting husbands Avho sus- 
pected their wives but had all doubts swept away 
by the breath of Christmas Day and the sight of 
holly and ivy, &c. But to listen to this for near 
thirty years— all over and over again— became 
tiresome. 

It is generally agreed, and therefore not worth 
while rejjeating, that by this time nearly all the Old 
London has been swept away. There is scarcely 
anything of importance left. And yet this work 
of destruction has been wrought within the last. 
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tliirty years. On coming to live in London in 
the ‘seventies/ I found all these old mominients in 
being ; everything described in Fichwich was stand- 
ing ; and delightful it was to go and explore, as 
I used to do, and wonder at these interesting hut 
decayed structures. There were all the old Borough 
inns, including the ‘Tabard’ and the ‘ White Hart’ 
There was Sion College, Doctors’ Commons and 
its gate, a palace at Aldersgate, Christ’s Hospital 
School, nimibers of old almshouses (including Lady 
Dacre’s at ‘Westminster), and much more. As B 02 
has pi’cserved old liahits and customs in his story, 
so has he left a perfect picture, of Old London. 

What a change, too, in the format of novels! 
Young p)eople of to-day could not understand how 
a story could come out in three distinct volumes— 
always the orthodox form— price thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence. This was a heritage of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, when people were delighted to get a single 
volume on terms of sitting up half the night to 
finish it. Boz’s own peculiar form of issue — twenty 
green-clad monthly numbers or parts— was a familiar 
thing circa the sixties. More astonishing, however, 
was the day of the quai'tos, in which cumbrous 
shape Poems, Travels, History, invariably appeared. 
The quarto disappeared about the forties. Many 
will recall the Annuals bound in ‘ watered silk,’ 
the ‘Books of Beauty,’ ‘Gem,s of Loveliness,’ «fec,, 
f nil of verses by ladies and gentlemen of fashion. 
Boz’s ‘Expiring Frog’ in FicJmich was meant to 
satirise these efforts. 

It was always a pleasant bit of colour to meet 
one of the Christ’s Hospital little monks, in their 
strapped blue gowns, ‘falls/ and yellow stockings. 
There were other charito^-schools, also with uni- 
forms ; hut all have disappeared, and Christ’s 
Ho.spital has been set iip in the country. But we 
have instead all sorts of uniforms, gorgeous hotel- 
porters’, commissionaires’, mes.senger-boys’, bank 
messengers’, and nui'ses’ too— who display infinite 
varieties. Gone for ever, we may hope, the Gamps 
and Betsy Prigs. 

Bnufiing the candle was a common form, for 
it had to be done. We children were taught to 
do it neatly. You gave the wick a touch to one 
side, and then promptly nicked oil the head. 
Awkward folk put the candle out. We had 
phosphorus-boxes, sulphur matches, tinder-boxes, 
but not a ‘strike a light.’ The favourite lamp 
was the tall pillar one, an argand burner, and 
a curiously shaped dome. 

Mrs Leo Planter’s salon at ‘The Den’ was a curi- 
ous entertainment, veiy different from the garden- 
party of to-day. She had hired performers, and 
the company appeared in fancy dresses : brigands, 
gods and goddesses, and the like ; yet this was in 
the afternoon ! We almost rub our eyes as we 
think of the oddity of such a spectacle. 

Of the smaller Inns of Court there has been 
whole.sale destruction. Clement’s Inn, Lyon’s Inn, 
Dane’s Inn, and others have been pulled down, 
levelled to the ground. They were picturesque 


enclosures. I remember them all. It is a mime le 
that Clifford’s Inn has been spared, though it is 
in a sad state of neglect. The Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, who sat in Portugal Street, and ‘ jjassed ’ 
Mr Weller’s coachman-friend, are also gone. 

Sliding is scarcely practised now, by men : at 
least ; and at a couiitxw house we should now never 
see a long string of gentlemen and servants ‘going . 
down ’ a slide, and giving ‘ the cobbler’s knock.’ 

Another curious change is that in the East End 
dialect, which was accepted as a note of cockiieyism. 
This we have in Sam Weller’s substitution of v 
for ir, and the reverse. ‘ Put it down a w;cc.’ 
This was in vogue so lately as forty or fifty years 
ago. Now has come the curious and more melodious 
‘tike’ for ‘ take/ &c. As a servant said to me, she 
thought the ‘tiles in the Dily MiW were not so 
stirring as usual. 

What a sensation if at some fashionable dinner- 
party one were now to stoop forward, bow grace- 
fully, and say, ‘The pdeasure of a glass of wine 
with you’ ! Yet thi.s was an invariable ceremonial. 
If you had only a couple of guests, after the fish 
was removed the host wuiild courteously give his 
invitation, the servant would go round with tlie 
decanter, and both parties would how to each other 
and quaff. Occasionally through the rest of the 
dinner you would hear, ‘ Glass of wine ’ ‘ Pleasure ! ’ 
Then there was, ‘We will take you in, Jack.’ All 
which sounds old-fashioned enough ; but I recall 
it as a regular rite at our own table, carving by the 
host and others, removing the cloth and displaying 
the line old mahogany. These things used to ho. 

The revolution in stage matters is extraordinary. 
About the forties and fifties there were really not 
half-a-dozen leading theatres. Half-price — that is 
inconceivable now, for eveiy seat is occupied once 
the doors are opened. In Boz’s early works we Jiiid 
no allusions to stalls. Box-seats, front row, second 
row, &c. : these were the choice places— in the balcony 
as it is now. We can recall the scene at the theatre 
in Nicholas NicJdehy with. Sir Mulberry and Kate. 
The stalls ^vere not, I think, generally in use before 
the seventies at the good old Buckstonian Ilaymarket, 
Which no one can think of 'without enjoyment, so 
entertaining a place was it. I recall going one 
night xvitli a lady, in the year 1876, to the pit; 
delightfully com fortahle scats with high and slop- 
ing backs, but there were then no stalls, for ^ve 
sat close to the orchestra. Hot 3 ’et had come the 
system of tunnelling and burrowing under the boxes 
and sitting in Cimmerian darkness. So lately as 
Irving’s time there 'was always one short piece to 
open the night and another to end it. Now no one 
arrives before the substantial dish, and all lly at once 
after it is devoured. The playbill, too 1 Gone the 
romantic, long, and fluttering tissue-paper bill, the 
black of wliich—and what an ebony black it was !-— 
came off on our kid gloves. A pro^os^ yon always 
entered the room for a dinner-party in ‘kids/ with 
3 mur lady, wife, or daughter on your arm. Buch is 
a gliinjise of these old times and old maimerB. 
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CHAPTER III, 



^ Y first dinner at ; tlie Brmi-varad was 
quite a small affair. To be exact, 
we sat down eight, and we dined in 
a small room in the Wajfeii-tlmrmy 
tlie great tower I had noticed on my 
amval. The aparfcinent was panelled 
from floor to ceiling in age~darkened pine, while 
the ceiling itself was inlaid with a fine design of 
variously coloured woods. Trophies of, spears and 
ancient muskets adorned the walls. A huge boar’s 
head grinned wickedly at us from above the high 
stone mantelpiece, and in each corner of the room a 
small stuffed bear supported an electric lamp. 

The table at Avhich we sab was circular in shape 
and devoid of any covering. It was of dark, sliglitly 
polished oak, showing off to advantage the fine old 
silver and beautiful glass which garnished our meal. 
In the middle was a handsome gilt centre-piece, 
from which there stretched: to the ceiling a string 
of artificial wax flowers. 

There were two individuals present whom I had 
not yet been introdiieed to. One was the Queen’s 
companion and principal maid-of-honouiv Traulein 
von Holder, a young woman of about four-and- 
tweiity, with a fat, pale, unprepossessing counten- 
ance, and small, pig-like eyes. The other was a 
short, In'oad -shouldered person with a tremendously 
thick head of liair and a bushy beard and moustache 
of coal-black hue. He was the Grossherzog Fritz, 
the Princess’s father. Tlis evening-dress fitted him 
abomijiably, and he looked like a picturesque 
gardener, 

*1 hope you will like Weisshoim, Mr Saunders/ 
said Her Majesty, whom I was privileged to sit next 
to, in the most cordial tones she could command. 
In her evening attire and by the artificial light she 
looked positively handsome. Her face, indeed, was 
pfile, Imt the pallor was translucent and not opaque, 
and her features were clear-cut and distinctly well 
proportioned. She had a splendid head of gleaming 
bronze hair, her lips were red — perhaps I should 
say reddened-— and she wore a profusion of jewels 
both on her shapely neck and on Tier vivid green 
gown. She was not perliaps the most lady-like 
figure in the world, but in her way she was unde- 
niably striking. 

‘I feel sure I'shall like Weisslieim, your Majesfcjq’ 
I replied. * I have quite made up my mind on that 
point,- 

^One can persuade oneself to like most things,’ 

' she retorted ; Tint I have never yet succeeded in 
liking Weissheim—not in winter, that is to say. In 
the summer it is tolerable, but at this time of year 
■ I prefer Cannes.’ ■ 

. /I have u wmkness for clean snow,’ I said. ^ You 
see, 1 am a Londoner/ 

. . 'Then you can indulge jour weakness to the 


full/ said General Meyer ; ‘snow is plentiful at 
Weisslieim.’ 

‘It is five or six feet deep all over the fields/ said 
the King, ‘and up on the mountains as much as 
twenty or tliirty.’ 

General j\Ieyer had sneered at tlie snow as if it 
were something to be ashamed of. King Karl, on 
the contrary, was evidently proud of it. 

‘ By the way, Saunders/ continued His Majesty, 

‘ are you any good at winter sports 1’ 

‘I don’t know/ I replied; ‘I have never tried 
rny hand at them.’ 

‘Then you are hardly likely to be good at them.’ 

It was Miss Anchester who made this somewhat 
caustic remark. I was annoyed, because if there is 
one thing I pride myself upon, it is my facility for 
games and pastimes, and I had no doubt that with 
a little practice I should equal, and very possibly 
excel, the regular habitues of the place. 

Be.sides, Miss Anchester w’as a governess — I had 
discovered that— and governesses, even in a Puiyal 
honseliold, ai’e supposed to make themselves agree- 
able. 

‘Do winter sports require any special qualifica- 
tions more than summer pastimes V I inquired, with, 
extreme politeness. 

‘ They require a good deal of nerve.’ 

I opened my eyes wide at this retort, insinuating 
as it did that I might conceivably be lacking in 
courage. Miss Anchester dropped her eyes before 
mine and jdunged into a convensation with tlie 
Grand Duke Fritz. Slie was certainly a very nice- 
looking girl in a cool English wa 3 ^ Her fair hair 
was bright, abundant, and simply done. Her 
features were regular, almost classic, absolutely 
calm, and her neck and arms had the roundness 
and suppleness of a more than ordinarily vigorous 
young womaiili-ood. Her white e\-eniiig-dress was 
simplicity, severity itself ; and in this, as in every 
other way, she was as p>erfect a foil to the Queen 
as a lover of contrasts could desire. 

Oil physical grounds I was disposed to approve 
of her, and it .seemed a pity she .shoukl be so dis- 
agreeable. Had she been otherwise I should cer- 
tainly have taken the trouble to make myself 
entertaining to her. I turned to the Prinzesshin, 
who sat on iny left. 

‘Do you like winter sports, Princess ?’ I asked. 

‘ I love them,’ wais the enthusiastic response. 

‘And have you identy of nerve?’ I pursued 
sarcastically. 

She laughed. 

‘Any amount,’ was the whole-hearted reqfly., 
‘ Unfortunately, my, father won’t let me go down 
the Kastel run.’ . ■ 

‘ Tlie Kastel run ? ’ I repeated, . , 

. ‘Yes; the great toboggan run which starts 
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our liome, tlie Mariencastelj and linislies close by 
the palace li ere.’ 

‘ You must try that some day,’ put in the 
King. ‘It’s magnificent. Some of these fellows 
attain a maximum speed of nearly seventy miles 
an hour.’ 

‘ I will try to-morrow,’ 

‘ Have you ever done any tobogganing ? ’ inquired 
Miss Anchester, 

‘A little/ I replied, recalling some experiences of 
my early boyliood, ‘ on teadrays.’ The governess’s 
feelings were expressed by a slight but higbly con- 
temptuous smile, 

M would not advise you to go down the Kastel 
run to-morrow,’ she remarked dryly, 

‘You fear my nerves would not prove equal to 
the occasion ? ’ 

M fear your bones might not. It is only ex- 
perienced tobogganers wlio go down the Kastel run. 
The Thai run is quite difficult enough and quite 
dangerous enough for beginners. Then there is the 
children’s run behind the Pariserliof, which is quite 
easy. I should certainly advise you to start on tlie 
children’s run.’ 

‘ It sounds rather humiliating,’ I protested. 

‘ It is far more huniiliatiiig than it sounds,’ was 
the quick retort. ‘ Tobogganing may be classed as 
a dangerous sport. It is frequently fatal — to one’s 
dignity.’ 

‘And do you toboggan?’ I asked, considerably 
piqued. 

‘ Does Miss Anchester toboggan ! ’ broke in the 
King. ‘ Why, she goes down the Kastel run every 
day of the winter season except Sundays, She won 
the Grimland Derby last year in record time — two 
minutes twenty-nine and a, quarter seconds.’ 

I bad never heard of the Grind ami Derby in my 
life ; but it was doubtless considered a very im- 
portant event in these parts, and her extraordinary 
success accounted, no doubt, for the governess’s 
supercilious tone towards a novice like myself. 
Nevertheless, as the King mentioned her achieve- 
ment her eyes fixed themselves on the centre of her 
plate, while a rosy blush overspread her smooth 
and shapely clieek. 

On the whole it was rather an amusing dinner. 
The chief talkers were the King, who had a wonder- 
ful flow of spirits, and the Prinzessinn, who seemed 
to regard life, as a series of huge jokes. She was 
quite young — barely twenty, I should have said — 
and 1 was toced to admit that my original verdict 
of ‘ very pretty ’ had done her a considerable in- 
justice. Her features were more than merely 
piquant; they were beautiful and delicately 
modelled. Buddy as a berry, her complexion was 
clear and tremendously , healthy, while her little 
black eyes were bright as beads, and laughed as 
gaily as her dainty lips. She was small, vivacious, 
enthusiastic, and ahifmingly alive to the humorous 
side of things. She would have cheered up the 
veriest dullard on earth ; and' I, who have a fair 
capacity for badinage, contrived to tickle her sense 


of humour almost beyond tlie bounds of social 
decorum. 

The Queen talked little, and what she said failed 
to add to the gaiety of the company ; while the 
I^’raulehi von Helder seemed to care more for 
assuaging her enormous appetite tluiii the refined 
pleasures of conversation. As for the Grand Duke, 
he helped the How in a spasmodic and perfunctory 
way, but his thoughts seemed to be elsewbere and 
his Utterances insincere. To the student of Imman 
nature there was much food for study ; but to my 
thinking the most interesting of the company was 
the cornniander-in-cliief, General Meyer, For the 
most part he remained silent, listening and smiling 
like some humorous old sphinx, wdio, tvhile despis- 
ing mankind, could not help being amused by 
it. Occasionally be would put his <3yeglas3 into 
his right e}'e, lean forward, and deliver himself 
elaborately of some epigrammatic cynicism ; and 
then he would sip his wine and lean back again 
with a contented smile, ap^parently well satisfied 
with his effort. 

After dessert Her Majesty and the three young 
ladies left us. Coffee was bx'oiiglit, and, the atten- 
dants having withdrawn, we four men were left 
to ourselves. The King, who disliked nothing so 
much as having everything done for him, rose and 
unlocked a cupboard, ]3roducing a box of cigars. 

‘Have a priceless Havana, Saunders?’ he asked. 
‘Take care not to drop it,’ he added as I helped 
myself, 

‘ lYliy not, sire ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Because it will go into powder if you do. The 
air hei’o i.s so extraordinarily dry that it is absolutely 
impossible to keep) tobacco in good condition. Or 
one’s hair either,’ he added, pas-sing his fingers 
through his ihitdc, upstanding locks. 

‘ Yes/ remarked Genenil Meyei’, inaldiig a wry 
face, ‘everything is extraordinarily dry here, especi- 
ally the chamjjagne.’ 

‘ And your wit/ added His Majesty. 

‘By the way, cousin,’ asked the Grand Duke, 
‘have you had ain- more threatening letters lately ?’ 

‘No,’ nqjlied the King; ‘and their unwonted 
absence is making me positively nervous, — It’s a 
strange thing being a king, Saunders/ he went, on 
to me, ‘Here am I, a benevolent monarch devoted 
to iny people, a model husband, and a slave to affairs 
of State, and yet there is a parly, a fairly large party, 
who if they were strong enough, or cunning enough, , 
would drive me headlong from my place.’ 

‘It is incomprehensible/ muttered the Grand 
Duke into his bushy heard. 

‘Your Majesty’s army is loyal to the last man/ • 
sneered the General. ' 

‘And their chief is a man of immense energy^’- 
said the King dryly, with a sidc-glanee at the lust ' 
speaker, who was leaning back smoking in his seat, 
one arm thrown over the back of a chair, and hislong 
legs stretched out reposefully in front of him. - 

‘xi man of immense mental energy/ affirmed 
the coinmander-in-chief, blowing out a cloud of blue , 
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smoke. ‘Besides/ he added slowly, ‘the ranks 
of loyalty have been lately strengthened by the 
advent of a distinguished stranger from England ; ’ 
and he waved his hand airily in niy direction. 

‘ I kl sooner have Saunders beside me in a tight 
place than some of your marvellously loyal officers/ 
said the King. I had yet to learn that iny royal 
host was: the most apparently indiscreet and out- 
spoken man in his kingdom. All the same, the 
strange, half-serious compliment pleased me. It 

• even thrilled me. I felt that if ever I were called 
upon to stand between the King of Grimland and 
danger, I would remember those idle words and 
prove their truth, 

‘ Your Majesty should not cast reflections upon 
your army/ said the Grand Duke, rising and brush- 
ing some cigar-ash off his untidy dress-clothes. 

‘Your Majesty might do worse/ said the General. 
‘The officers in your Majesty’s First liegiment of 
Guards, of which your Majesty’s cousin His Royal 
Highness the Grand Duke Fritz has the honour to 
be colonel, are as dissipated a set of young black- 
guards as one cares to be saluted by.’ 

‘Dissipation and loyalty frequently go hand- | 
in-hand/ remarked the King thoughtfully. ‘It is | 
the teetotal cobbler, the non-smoking lawyer, the 
vegetarian schoolmaster who are all Republicans 
to the core of their anceniic hearts. The dissolute 
young Guardsman has little but his loyalty and his 
dandy moustache to recommend him, and, wisely 
enough, he prizes them both.’ 

I looked to see the Grand Duke’s anger rise at 
these uncompliinentary references to his regimental 
officers. He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Boj^s will be boys/ he remarked. 

‘ Yes j but it is not necessary for them to be 
monkeys,’ retorted the General. 

The Grand Duke’s face grew a shade darker. 

‘ I hope you are not thinking of my son, General/ 
he said. 

‘No/ replied General Meyer, with slow insolence. 
‘I never think of dear Max after dinner. It would 
check digestion.’ 

For a second the Grand Duke showed his white 
teeth like a dog, and I half-feared violence. With 
an , effort he confined himself to a contemptuous 
gesture and a meaning nod. 

‘ With your permission, cousin/ he said, ‘ I will 
withdraw. Her Majesty expressed a desire to talk 
with me after dinner concerning what guests I 
. should invite to my Winter Ball at the Marien- 
casteL’ 

= ‘ That,’ said the King as the door closed behind 
. dris burly relative, ‘is the man whom the good 
Grimlanders would set upon the throne in the event 
of my being driven from -my place.’ 

‘Assuming/ I said,, ‘that after such an unto- 

• ' ward event he would consent to occupy it.’ 

‘The Grand Duke/ remarked the General dryly, 

■ , ‘ lias many faults. - A lack of ambition is not one 
_ of ■ thenn-— By the way, your Majesty, I have com- 
’ pleted' the scheme for dealing with a hypothetical 


rising, which you commanded me to ]>repare.’ The 
suspected regiments are to be isolated as much 
as possible, and individuals of a bigb position 
who ’ General Meyer stopped. 

‘It’s all right/ said the King; ‘you need not 
hesitate to speak before Saunders. He is an 
Englishman.’ 

‘I have not the slightest objection to speaking 
before Mr Saunders,’ said the General. ‘The 
details I am about to 2 dace before you are far too 
tecbnical for a civilian understanding, while the 
jilaces I shall mention will be mere names to him, 
and ]3i‘ol^ably nni3ronounceable at that. I ceased 
my sweet discourse because it occurred to me that 
some one might be listening outside the door. It is 
just the gentlemanly sort of thing your devoted 
cousin Fritz would love to do. Shall I open the 
door and see?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said the King. ‘Tills chamber 
was built with a view to secrecy, and the man who 
can hear through that door has yet to be created.’ 

‘ Then I take it we enjoy absolute privacy ?’ 

‘Unquestionably, This is the old ScJmeigen- 
hammer, an apartment used by my less reputable 
predecessors for secret entertainments of a festive 
character. Not only could no one oulside by any 
possibility overhear what was taking place within, 
but no servants even were allowed in the room. 
The difficulty of getting fresh courses .served was 
overcome in an ingenious way. On a spring being 
2 )ressed this round table here descended bodily 
through the floor. The dirty plates were removed 
and fresh viands set upon the table, wliicli, on a lever 
being jnilled below, mounted again into its original 
2 >osition.’ 

‘And does it work still?’ I asked. 

‘Certainly/ reqdied the King. ‘As a matter of 
fact the knowledge of some of the goings on which 
used to take place here managed at one time to 
leak out, no one could imagine how. Then it 
was discovered that a small man from the room 
below could climb up into the cylinder wliicli 
sujiports this table, and hear fairly distinctly any 
conversation that was taking j^lace.’ 

I looked under the table and jierceived that it 
was supported by a large circular j^ost wliich looked 
like the section of a largish oak-trunk. This no 
doubt was hollow and capable of containing the 
body of a small human being. 

‘I will show you how it works if yon like/ con- 
tinued His Majesty. ‘ In fact, there is no reason 
why we should not make a descent into the chamber 
beneath. Come, my friends, mount the Zauher4isch 
— the magic table,’ 

Following our host’s suggestion, we scrambled 
on to the table, being careful to avoid upsetting 
the decanters and wine-glasses which littered it. 
When we were all three comfortably in ^Dosition the 
King leant forward, and putting his hand inside the 
mouth of the grinning boar’s head, which he could 
now easily reach, pressed a lever. Instantly a 
circular piece of flooring gave way beneath ns in; 
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to offer ; wiiile the latter, in the Egyptian Soudan, 
gathers the meagre trade of the country farther 
north. The opening out of the eastern parts of 
Central Africa might convert one or the other 
of these draggle-tailed harbours into a port of 
outstanding dignity. A struggle for commercial 
supremacy is, therefore, threatening Italy in Eritrea, 
and Great Britain ill the Soudan. 

Suakin is a dirty dock- village having about one 
thousand inhabitants, of which three-fourths may 
be called ‘natives,’ the rest being Europeans of 
different nations and morals. The town is set in 
a rocky, desert region, which imparts a line, destruc- 
tive dust to the air, and which produces nothing 
but a prickly scrub. With the exception of the 
bank and the Government store, it possesses no 
building worthy the name. Everything is drab, 
dilapidated, and deadly dull, the only variety 
offered being in the matter of smells. These are 
many and vile. 

A railway connects the port with Berber and 
Khartoum (since the beginning of this year), and 
this and the caravans divide the traffic between 
them. The harbour itself is large but shallow, and 
abounds in rocks and coral-reefs, while out beyond 
the two white stone columns which rise from the 
surf to mark the entrance, rank after rank of foam- 
lines stretch away into the distant sea. These mark 
the rocky shoals among which a vessel must needs 
steer its hazardous course to make the haven. Not 
<a reef along that meandering way hut has taken 
deadl}^ toll, and so narrow and tortuous is the 
chaamei that none but the smaller craft care to 
venture, and no captain will dream of navigating 
the approach after nightfall. With such conditions, 
all hope of extending the trade that centres here is 
reduced almost to vanisliing-point. 

Knowing this, the Government has turned its 
attention to other places along the Soudan shore. 
Forty miles to the northward is a sheltered double- 
gulf large enough to harbour all the navies of 
Europe. Its sides are coral-lined, the reefs stretch- 
ing out • for about twenty yards from the shore 
at a depth of three feet, and then suddenly falling 
■ away into two hundred feet of water. 

Behind this natural harbour lies a wide plain, 
backed by a range of mountains that extends 
, beyond Suakin, running parallel with the coast. 


The land is barren, the birds songless, the fish 
raiiibow-hiied. The sea abounds in sharks, the 
laud in scorpions, the air in mosrpiitoes. But these 
are the prevailing conditions for many a mile, and 
do not count. 

Such is the spot the Government has selected 
as the site of the new town and harbour, Port 
Soudan, which is to supersede Suakin. Already 
the plain is mapped out and buildings are spring- 
ing up under the magic touch of the contractor. 
Already the submerged shelf of coral that surrouiids- 
the harbour is being blasted, and the foundations 
of cpiays and warehouses are rising ; for the coral 
here is a blessing and nut a curse. Now the steam 
of the locomotive shows white against the sombre 
granite of tlie mountain-side, and gaping Nubians 
can watch the fire-wolf and his train of grumbling 
jackals winding their way to the very water-side. 

At present the conditions of life are somewhat 
trying. Food of a kind is plentiful. Twenty 
folk may dine on fish that cost a penny. Three 
shillings will buy a sheep, fifteen shillings a cow 
hut vegetables cost a little fortune, having to come 
a long thousand miles from fSuez. Amusements- 
are of a primitive kind. There are leopards, wolves, 
Ijyenas, and gazelles to be hunted, and fisli of every 
colour and shape to bo caught. There are natives- 
prepared, for a half -piastre thrown among the 
sharks, to dive for it ; or, if this be insufficiently 
exciting, there is always the possibility of attempting 
to bathe without iDroviding sport for a shark as well. 

The new Nile and Bed Sea Hallway between Port 
Soudan and xVtbara was inaugurated by Lord Cromer 
on r27tii January, so that the distance between the 
Soudan and the sail-water has been reduced 
nine hundred miles. It joins the military railway 
at Atbara, and gives connection with Berber on tlie 
one hand and Khartoum on the other. Tlie line 
runs across three hundred and twenty-five miles, 
of desert country, and has cost one million four 
hundred thousand pounds Egyptian. Lord Cromer 
believes that the effect of the line will be to create 
a trade Avliicli did not before exist ; also, that any 
large works undertaken in the future to benefit 
Egypt must be constructed not in Egypt proper,, 
but in the upper regions of the Nile valley. 
Further irrigation-works for cotton and wheat 
will be inaugurated. 





TWO LETTERS. 

CHAPTER HI. 


jFTER the meal was over they went 
hack to the drawing-room, Willie, 
his mother, and his sister sat to- 
gether in a corner, and talked eagerly. 
Lettice sat aparL . The May after- 
noon had turned excessively chilly, 
, min ^wiis falling on' the little garden outside, 
■but there was ifo sign of a fire in the highly 



polished grate, with its cataract of willow-shavings 
and gold-tinsel ; while Mrs Hargraves’ asthma de- 
manded ventilation. The muslin frock felt chilly. 
No, the atmosphere of the room grew more and 
more frigid, physically and morally, as the hours 
dragged on. Only Miss Hargraves sidled up to 
Lettice and began to talk in a slow, shy fashion. ' ' ' 
‘You to the theAtrfis » aim' 
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wliispered, 'witL a half-friglitened glance at the 
three who were absorbed in earnest conversation 
in, a corner. afraid I should like it very 

iiiiiclij only I have never been.’ 

‘I go very seldom,’ Lettice said, feeling as if a 
slight thaw had set in. ‘I have no time or’-— and 
she laughed — ^ money to spend 112^011 ainusemeiits. 
A friend takes me sometimes, and I do enjoy it.’ 

‘ Doesn’t Willie take you?’ Susan Hargraves 
inquired, with a little colour rising to her face. 
She had nice features, and a rather sweet expres- 
sion; there wvere possibilities of good looks about 
her, only that her gown was of the wrong colour 
and her hair imbecomingiy dressed ; also, her whole 
air was one of dejection and nervousness. 

Lattice felt she liked her, as she sat on the hard 
sofa close to her and looked admiringly into her face. 
‘Willie doesn’t approve of overmuch theatre- 


going,’ Letty answered. ‘We went to a matinee 


some time ago, when lie had tickets sent him. 1 
must say I thoroughly enjoyed it.’ 

‘ Wliat was the play ? Did we see about it in the 
papers ? ’ Susan asked. 

Then Letty told her what she had seen, and spoke 
of the actors, who were mere names to the subdued, 
gentle spinster, to whom such joys were forbidden. 
The opera l Yes, Lettice had been at the 0]3era ; 
Imt it was long ago,: when she was quite a eliild, 
before father’s death. 

Susan asked about Letty’s parents, having, as she 
said with a fficker of a tear in her tired eyes, lost 
lier own ; and in the sad droop of the lips, that 
touch of : moisture in the eyes, Lettice read a story 
of siqqHessioii and of a life turned awry. 

They were chatting more cheerfully, Lettice eii- 
Jargiug ii]:>on the glories of certain pictures in the 
Wallace Collection, when, suddenly Miss Stott re- 
membered the stranger in their midst. But the 
change was not an improvement, so far as Letty’s 
enjoyment was concerned. 

‘Mis.s Bayne says there are some pictures there 
that ought to be burned,’ said Ada Stott decisively. 

Letty made no attempt at argument. All she 
said was that she had not observed them. 

‘I heard you speaking about the opera,’ the lady 
went on in her high-toned fashion. ‘ Weren’t you 
shocked by the dancing there 1 ’ 

Lettice said that the opera had been Lohengrin^ and 
that she did not remember any incidental dancing. 

‘Miss Bayne only liked one piece in the wliole 
of that opera,’ said the lady. 

‘ I bet that was the wedding-march,’ Willie 
laughed, with a touch of coarseness which aston- 
ished his tiancee, ‘ Bhoiildn’t wonder if she ’d dearly 
like to march to it under other circumstances.’ 

‘Hush, Willie I’ rebuked his sLster. ‘She’s 
coming to tea*’ 

‘ Is .she ?’ Lettice thouglit his tone strange. 

‘She has done so well with her investments 
■lately,’ Ada %vcnt on. ‘ Made a round eighty pounds 
over some shares she chanced upon. She . has a 
great head for business.’ ' ■ ' V'; ' 


‘I su232)ose she has,’ Willie remarked. ‘Has she 
made any plans for the summer? Going abroad, 
or that ’ 

‘She mentioned a trip to Norway, I tliink— did 
she not, Susan the last time she was here. Said 
her eighty pounds would juvst j^ay her expenses.-— 
She is so rich, you see,’ Ada Stott went on, Hnniing 
to Lettice — ‘twenty thousand pounds at the very 
ieast—tliat she can do what she likes, being quite 
independent.’ 

To the girl who had once belonged to a jiosltion 
in society where every one was wealthy, the recital 
of tliis young lady’s thousands seemed nothing so 
very extraordinary. Mrs Clare, W' itii quite as much, 
regarded herself as poor ; but the little girl had 
the sense to be silent. 

‘She won’t venture out in that rain,’ Mrs Har- 
graves said, looking between the "white curtains. 
‘It is |;>ouring down. — I hope you have strong boots 
on, Miss Rivers ; otherwise you’ll get your feet wet 
even crossing to the tram.’ 

Letty was conscious of something ■worse than . 
getting her feet W'et. Her prett}^ shoes, in ‘which 
she took some little pride, would be utterly spoilt, 
and they had cost her more than a day’s earnings. 
But she laughed and said she hoped the rain would 
cease, as Willie turned to her -with a smiling re- 
minder that she had not brought an umbrella. 

There "was a fi Litter |)erce 2 >tible in the room, a 
flutter and a thrill. 

‘ She ’s coming I ’ said Miss Stott in a sibilant, 
whisper. ‘ There’s a cab .sto]32'>lng at tlie door I’ 

Lettice could have smiled at the flutter of excite- 
ment which pervaded the room, Mrs Hargraves 
rearranged her skirts upon her sofa, Ada [lut 
straight the draperies of the chaJr on which her 
brotlier had been sitdng, while \Yillie himself ran 
a swift hand over his already sleek hair, and Miss 
Hjirgraves twiddled her liiiqi fingers nervously. 

Lettice wars not feeling at home amongst these 
people with whom she was to be so closely con- 
nected for the rest of her life ; but, with a happy 
little flash of premonition, she felt tliat in the time 
to come she would make Willie so hap>py that he 
would nob care to be much wdth them. 

The cloaked and nmbreliaed fig\ire whitdi rushed uj> 
the little garden-path was closely pursued by another 
of rougher as 2 )ect. Loud voices broke the stillness. 

‘That is yonr proper fare, man. I will not be 
imposed upon. I’ll call a isoliceman,’ shrilled a 
hard voice, distinctly audible through the window. 

Mrs Hargraves took a violent fit of coughing, 
Miss Stott uttered a loud ‘ Ahem 1 ’ while Willie 
laughed. Only Miss Hargraves looked pained, -wliLle 
her face flushed slightly. . 

‘Cali yourstdf a lady, do you?’ shouted the on-; 
raged cabby. ‘ Brin gin’ a pore chaj> two long miles 
in a pour of rain, after ’aviii’ ’alf a mile’s jaunt to 
the ’ouse, an’ to ofler a man two shillin’ V 

‘It isn’t half a mile from your rank to my place, 

The argument ran high— so high that lYiilie went ' 
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to the door and interiered. By whatever means he 
made peace none of the listening \vomen knew ; 
but it was with a very extensive smile that Miss 
jBayne sailed into the drawing-room. 

‘ I ’m all in a flurry,’ she said as she shook hands 
effusively with Mrs Hai'graves, and kissed Ada after 
a gushing fashion ; Miss Hargraves she scarcely 
noticed. * Those London cabmen are such a dread- 
fully'* rough lot— dreadfully ! — How do you do. Miss 
Rivers'? I think I met some cousins of yours at 
the Sell witzei'Iiorn Hotel when I was in Switzer- 
land.’ She said it all in a breath, and, without 
waiting for an answer, threw herself gi’acefully into 
a big arm-chair. — ‘ Really, it quite put me out,’ she 
said, beginning to draw off her long gloves. ‘ It takes 
a man to deal with those wretched people ; ’ and 
she threw an admiring glance at Willie. 

She was a showy, handsome woman, of a coarse, 
high-coloured type. Her dress was solidly hand- 
some, everything of the best, y'-et the general effect 
was far from being sati-sfactory. There were too 
many feathers on her toque, too much jewellery 
on her throat. Her arms 'were loaded with brace- 
' lets that jingled as she moved her hands. Her 
voice was assertive, and her accent had more than 
a touch of Bow Bells about it. Nevertheless, she 
was a handsome, prosperous-looking yoTing woman, 
and one whom some men might admire. 

Miss Stott srmi)at]iised with her, and gradually 
drew her brother into the little ring round the 
visitor’s chair, while Mrs Hargraves for the hrsl 
time addressed herself to Letty. 

‘ My son is hoping to get a share in Baker’s,’ she 
' .said in a deprecatory voice. ^It will be a very 
great matter for him if he succeeds.’ 

Letty had seated lierself on a loiv chair close to 
the couch ux>on which the semi-invalid reclined. 
She resolved to make herself agreeable. Her re- 
ception by the family had chilled her; but she 
made allowances, knowing that the ethics of the 
circles in which they moved wei'e not those of her 
own people ; and Willie was so much better than 
his family. Besides, Mrs Hargraves was an old lady, 
and she was a sufferer — that was evident ; although, 
l]ad Lattice noticed it, her ajopetite was of the best. 

‘I hope he will succeed,’ Lettice said, with her 
vivid smile. * He deserves it.’ 

Undeed ho does,’ said his mother, with a sigh. 
^ But he don’t always see Avhat is best for him ; he 
takes £ind stands in his own light, ]yoor Willie ! ’ 
And she sighed. 

. Lettice did not quite know how to rej)ly ; there- 
' fore she uttered a sympathetic murmur, and the 
, lady went on. ‘People must look to the future in 
'/ this world, not to the gratification of a moment 
■ It’s a foolish llung to be led away by fancies, 
■ - Don’t you think so, Miss Elvers ?’ 

Lettice replied that it altogether depended upon 
circumstances. 

' '‘You was country-bred, Miss Rivers?’ the lady 
inquired ‘ I understand that your father was a 


Somehow or other the term jarred. Letty’s 
colour rose as she said quietly that her fatlier 
had been rector of Woolwrych, and her grand- 
father Bishop of Churton. 

‘Dear me! and you have to earn your living?’ 
cried the old woman. ‘I always thought that 
bishopis and the like died rich.’ 

Lettice felt her cheeks burn. ‘ My grandfather’s 
position at the head of a diocese which was far 
from being wealthy caused him to spend so much 
of his personal means as to leave his family poor,’ 
she said, feeling that she was gratifying an im- 
pertinent curiosity which she ought to have passed 
over unnoticed. But this was Willie’s mother, and 
a full knowledge of his future wife’s family was 
due to the mother of her fianed 

‘Well, you do suiq3rise me!’ the old lady said, 
‘And I suppose your pa wasn’t much of a busines.s 
man eitlier ? ’ 

‘My father’s parochial duties took up all his 
time,’ Letty answered, ‘He trusted others, and 
found his confidence misplaced.’ 

‘Dear, dear 1 People can fool away their means 
in an extraordinary way,’ Mrs Hargraves answered, 
shaking her head. ‘ I suppose he hadn’t anything 
to leave you — now?’ 

Again Letty was obliged to remind herself that 
this was Willie’s mother. 

‘ There was very little— about a thousand pounds ; 
perhaps not so much,’ she said. ‘I have about « 
thirty pounds a year. One can’t just live upon 
that, you know.’ 

‘But a thousand pounds 'would be the making 
of Willie!’ cried his mother hastily. ‘It’s just 
what would put him into the business on the new 
standing. Does he know you Iiave got so much ? ’ 

The old woman was eager, excited. She bent 
forward and looked hungrily at the girl, who felt 
strangely surprised. Money was the last thing, 
which she took into consideration, and with this 
old woman it appeared to be the one thing needful. 

‘I never told him. Indeed, he never asked,’ 
Letty replied trutlifully. ‘ But I don’t think I can 
touch that money ; it is only mine for life. I know 
so little about business matters, Mrs Hargraves.’ 

‘That’s a pity.’ The old lady shook her head. 
‘A wife with business habits is a great help to a 
business man.’ 

Letty tried not to feel crushed ; and then Miss 
Hargraves timidly approached. 

‘ Do yon take sugar, Miss Rivers ? ’ she asked in 
her plaintive voice. 

Tea was a more formal function than Letty had 
expected, Miss Bayne dominating the scene. Her 
assertive manners, her loud laughtei*, the rustle of 
her dress -when she moved — everything appeared to 
get on the girl’s nerves and jar them ; hut she tried 
her best to keep herself in hand, and Willie all at 
once seemed to remember her. Possibly, when he 
looked into the sweet, mobile little face, with its 
delicate tints and g?‘acious refinement, his heart 
may have smote him just a little. ^ 
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Then there was a great cloaking tand tucking up 
of Miss Bayne’s gorgcious gown in the hall, and a 
whistling for cabs, in which Willie took a very 
prominent part. It was a relief when the magni- 
ficent young woman departed. 

‘Don’t you think her very handsome and very 
bright?’ Miss Stott inquired gushingly, as she sat 
down beside Lett ice for the first time. ‘ She knows 
so much ! Has had such a brilliant education, and 
lias travelled ! How it does brighten up any one ! 
Don’t you think so ? ’ she went on, without wait- 
ing for Letty’s reply. ‘ Maud Bayne has been my 
grent friend for years—years. We kncnv all there 
is to be known about her. — Oh, Willie, did you liear 
her say she is going to help at that great bazaar 
which one of the Princesses is to open early next 
month ? Every one is to wear a dress out of his- 
tory, and she ’s to go as — as — a Court Lady of the 
Reformation.’ 

Lettice did not correct her, but she smiled 
slightly ; and the other went on singing the praises 
of her idol until Willie laughingly bade lier talk 
about sometliing else. 

Then came supper, and time to return to London 
town and busy life. 

Miss Hargraves was sympathetic. 

‘ Oh, Mivss Rivers ! you cannot possibly go out. 


without a ^vaterproof. You must positively take 
the loan of mine,’ she cried eagerly. ‘It will be 
tlie very greatest pleasure to me if you accept it.’ 

Letty murmured something as to how she was to 
return it. 

Miss Stott struck ill, 

‘ Leave it in the ivaiting-room at the station,’ she 
said. ‘ The woman there knows me.’ 

‘But it is Miss Hargraves’ cloak,’ Letty returned. 

‘Willie, why don’t you take a cab?’ Susan cried, 
her face fiu.shiiig slightly. 

‘ Konseiise,’ Miss Stott protested. ‘ It is only a 
step to the station ; and then Mis.s Rivers has your 
waterproof.’ 

‘A cab ivonld be unnecessary extravagance,’ said 
Mrs Hargraves in her hoarse voice. ‘ It ’s only a 
hw minutes’ walk to the train, even if you can’t 
get a tram.’ 

Letty said nothing ; only she blamed herself for 
not having tried sufficiently hard to make these 
people understand her. She felt both depressed and 
dissatisfied with her day. She was rather hiittered 
when Susan Hargraves dropped a hasty kiss upon 
her cheek as she fastened the cloak round her neck. 
‘ I think Willie a very fortunate man, dear,’ she said 
ill a trembling whisper. 

{To he continued.) 


OUR NEG-LECTED OARALS. 


■ IHAT a melancholy spectacle is pre- 
! sented to the traveller wdio, in 
•; journeying about England, comes 
1 again and again, e-specially in the 


again and again, e-specially in the 
Midlands and the south, ux>on canals 
wdiich appear to have fallen into a 
state of di.suse 1 What a ])ity it seems that such 
groat works, which must have i.aken years and tlie 
toil of thousands of men to construct, .should now 
be so little needed I 

Sueli neglect have our inland waterways met 
with during the past twenty years that they seem 
to be the relics of some past civilisation. No longer 
adapted to the uses of present-day requirements, 
looked upon as things wdiich have served their piir- 
po.se and are now^ .struck off the active list of modern- 
day methods of transit, they appear to have been 
relegated to a back seat as slow and cumbersome, as 
altogether unsuitable, in fact, for the hustle and bustle 
wdiich characterise the means of transport of to-day. 

It is all the more depressing when, on the map, 
cur canals present such a fine means of communica- 
tion from one place to another. They make quite 
a network of watenvays, joining rivers here, linking 
towms together there, and making it possible to 
journey from one end of the countr}^ to the other, 
and from the east coast to the w^e.st. And yet, in, 
spite of the advantages which the general use of 
them w^ould mean, many have been allo'wed to sink 
into a state bordering on stagnation and decay. 


Tlie Prime Minister said in December last tliat 
‘few things are more capable of benefiting both 
town and country than the development, if it 
can be developed, of our system of canals. It wdll 
facilitate transit ; it wdll open markets ; it wdll bring 
low’ll and country together. We have, therefore, 
resolved to ask the Xing to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the wdiole que.st!on.’ From 
a li.st prepared by Mr Lionel B. Wells, MJmst.O.E.,. 
it a]3pears that tlie English canals and inland 
navigations have a total length of three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-four miles, of wdiich four hun- 
dred and thirty-five miles are more or le.ss derelict, 
and one thousand three hundred and ninety-nine 
miles are controlled by railw^ay companies. 

What tiventy or thirty years ago were thriving 
ways of comniunication and transit betw^een all the 
large centres of population in the country are llo^y 
very little used. The bustle and life have been 
succeeded by the calm and quiet of death. Where 
the barges used to cleave the waters in an almost 
continuous stream, it is now on some canals almost 
the exception to see one. The tOAV-paths are often ■ 
thistle-covered, the trees overhang the banks, the 
waters are partially or wholly covered wfith w^eedS' 
and waiter- flowers, and there is nothing to stay the 
growth now that the barges no longer creep stead ily 
along and keep the channel clear. On too .many 
of our waterwrays all is silent save for the singing 
of the birds in the trees and the cries of thebo%^s 
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enjo34ng tlieniselves to tlieir liearLs’ couteut in tlie 
k:«y waters. 

What a contrast this state of things offers to the 
hustle which is found on the canals of the Con- 
tinent ! Compared to the inland waterwa 3 ^s of 
Erance, Belgium, Austria, Germany, and Holland, 
those of Great Britain are almost out of tlie running. 
Of all the countries where canals form part of the 
means of communication and transport, our own 
land shows least of all. 

Where in recent years our expenditure on canals 
and their increase has been almost nil, France has 
been going ahead rapidly, expenditure under this 
head on works now being constructed or contem- 
plated being no less than twenty million pounds. 
Austria-Hungary is also forging ahead rapidly in 
this direction ; canal construction in that empire 
during the next seven years wall, it is estimated, 
cost some ten million pounds. Btdgium has ex- 
pended fifteen million pounds during the last 
{[uarter of a century, and the Prussian Parliament 
is considering new’ schemes wdacli will total to a 
lilce sum. Where the United Kingdom can sliow’ 
a length of nearly four thousand miles of inland 
■waterways, France nearly doubles that number 
with seven thousand five hundred miles, Germany 
can boast of six thousand tw’o hundred and fifty, 
and go-ahead Belgium nearly t^Yelve hundred and 
fifty. This means that the United Kingdom has 
one mile of canal to every tliirty-tliree and three- 
quarter miles of territory, France one in twenty- 
seven and a quarter, Germany one in thirty- three 
and a third, and Belgium one in nine. This com- 
parison points to an unhealthy state of affairs udili, 
regard to this coiintiy. How’ is it that the canal- 
trade of the United Kingdom has lapsed while that 
of other countries has been progressing by leaps and 
bounds 1 

The great use made by foreign manufacturers 
of their canal system enables them to bring raw’ 
materials to their factories, and to send the finished 
pioduet to the ports at such cheap rates, for sale 
abroad, that it is easy to understand wdiy goods of 
foreign production are in some eases underselling 
the British-made article in our owm markets. In 
Germany, also, the great importance of camils is fully 
realised and acted upon. In that empire, during 
the past thirty years, the number of canal and 
liver boats has increased by 30 per cent., and their 
carrying capacity by 150 per cent. The large in- 
crease in the use of canal-boats propelled by steam 
has , resulted in the reduction of the cost of trans- 
port by quite one-half, less than a farthing being 

■ 

Canals, compared to railways, are a much cheaper 
.means : of . transport,' especklly ; for heavy goods. A 
eanal-ship of some five^ hundred tons wdll carry as 
much goods as fifty railway wagons. It is cheaper 
by quite one-third in carriage per ton. Only one- 
'tlurtietli of the hauling-power necessary on -level 
, railways Is required. Another great advantage is 
■ that the canal-boat can load and unload at any 


])lace on the route, and the ex])enditiire for men 
and materials is much low’er. 

Now’ that themotor-engine has been brought to such 
a state of perfection, the vista before the enterpri.siiig 
canal companies is decidedly hrightening. Up to 
quite recent times the chief reason advanced against 
sending goods by canal was the extreme .slowuiess and 
length of time taken on a long journey. This reason, 
now’ that motor-barges are rapidly coming into mova 
common use, should soon be a thing of the past. 

Considering the success canals have met with on 
the Continent, it seems a great pity that the}' have 
not been taken up in this country with the interest 
that they deserve. Many hold to the opinion that 
the railway companies are to blame for this negli- 
gence. Although partly so, this is not entirely the 
case. Of the four thousand miles of navigable 
canals in the United Kingdom, only one thou- 
.sand four hundred, in round numbers, are owuied 
by the great railway corporations, the remainder 
being held by the various canal companies. The 
raihvay magnates are to blame, how’ever, fur attempt- 
ing to stiiie an industry wdiicli threatened them 
wdth serious competition in goods traffic, and they 
seem to be going against their owux interests In 
keeping their holdings in such a condition of disuse. 

But now’ that a spirit of unrest is prevailing in 
the w’orld of locomotion (new inetliod.s being tried 
here and new’ systenrs there of cutting duwm ex- 
penses and furuisliing new’ means of transport), per- 
haps the railway companies w’ill once again turn their 
attention to the canals as a means of transmitting 
goods at cheaper rates than at pre.sent, and at the 
.same time relieve their lines of the state of con- 
gestion into wdiich they often get. If tlie canal com- 
panies proper, too, could only have infused iiito them 
a little of the energy wdiicli prevails amongst the 
canal officials of the Continent, there is no reason 
w’hy this industry should not once again be placed 
on a sound footing. Granted thi.s, every one should 
benefit. Goods W’onld cost less in transit ; employ- 
ment could be found for many a man wdio know’s not 
now’ where to earn his daily bread ; industries wdiich 
at present are being hard hit by foreign competition 
w’oiild jmosper again, for the cost of carriage w’ould 
be lessened and the difference taken off the retail 
cost of the home-produced article, and the declining 
industry of barge-building w’ould receive a fillip. 

During the past few’ years interest in our inland 
■waterw’ays has revived somewhat. A Government 
Commission has been appointed. Chambers of Com- 
merce have taken up the question and have advocated 
the transference of the canals to a national trust. 
This may he taken as a sign of the times. Whether 
it w’onld be the Letter policy to nationalise the canals 
is doubtful; but, anyw’ay, it shows a reaw’akening 
to the possibilities of one of our great means of trans- 
port, and, from the renew’ed interest, the result may 
be that in .a few’ years our inland waterwrays may 
compare much more, favourably with, those of 
France, Belgium, and Germany,, to mention .only: 
three canal States, than they do at piresent. 
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By ‘ Thormanby,’ Author of Kmgs of the Runting^Field ; Kings of the Rod^ Rifle ^ mid Gmi, &e. 



]Sr the ohl duelling days the pistol was 
always a more popular weapon in 
England than the sw'ord, and there 
was consequently never the same 
inducement to cultivate a mastery 
of the art of swordsmanship as there 


lias heerij and still is, in France. But fencing was 
considered an essential part of an English gentle- 
mairs education, at any rate up to the close of George 
the Third’s reign ; and for upwards of eighty years 
tliere was no naine better known in the fashionable 
world than that of the Angelos, father and son. 
.Not to have taken lessons of Angelo Avas coiiaidered 
a slur upon the reputation of any man wlio aspired 
to a place in llie lumt nionde. The elder Angelo, 
whose real name was Dominico Angelo Malevolti 
Tremainondo, was a native of Leghorn, and from his 
youth was reinaikable for his singularly graceful 
ligure and Ijandsonie features, as well as his extra- 
ordinary skill in horsemanship and swordsmanship. 

The incident which led to his Adsiting England 
was a romantic one. 

While: at Paris a distinguished nobleman invited 
all the best swordsmen of the city to a tournament 
at his hotel. Angelo AA^as one of those Avho accepted 
the mvifeatlon ; -and just as he Avas entering the 
salon, Mistress Peg W offington, the celebrated 
actress,, then at the zenith of her fame, Avho had 
already made the acquaintance of the handsome 
I tali an, stepped for AAUird and presented hi m Avith a 
bouquet, at the same time expressing a hope that 
he might win. Every: one , Avas surprised at this 
striking mark of favour from the reigning belle, 
Avho had all the notabilities of the day at her feet ; 
but Angela, Avltii a graceful bow, fastened the 
bouquet over liis heart, and said gallantly, ^ Madame, 
tliis I Avill protect against all comers.’ 

And he kept his AA'ord, for though the most 
expert swordsmen of the time Avere opposed to 
him, not one of them succeeded in touching a 
single leaf of the houqiiet. 

It Avas at the invitation of the gay and volatile 
Peggy that Angelo came OA^er to England. At first 
Angelo was only known professional ly as a riding- 
master, and in that capacity his success AA^as sudden 
and surprising. Before he had been established 
eighteen months be Avas patronised by the brst fami- 
lies, and was making two thousand pounds a year ; 


and Avlien he reached the height of his fame and 


prosperity his income Avas close upon five thousand. 

Then he married, and his marriage Avas of a piece 
Avith the rest of his romantic life. One evening, 
as he and Peg Wofiington Avere sitting together in a 
box at Drury Lane, Peggy called hi.s attention to a 
very beautiful girl in a box opposite. Angedo looked 
across and saAv a face Avhich from that moment 
haunted him. He could not rest dill he had been 


introduced to the young lady, who turned out to be 
a Miss Masters, Tlie gallant Italian wooed and aa^ou 
her. She became his Avife, and wherever they went 
together they Avere pronounced the handsomest 
Gouple in the kingdom. 

All thi.s Avhile Angelo had been knoAvii to be 
a splendid swordsman, but he only gaA'-e lessons 
in fencing as a favour. The following incident, 
hoAA'eA^er, gained him such a name as a master of 
liis Aveapon that he found it would be profitable to 
take up fencing professionally. A Dr Keys, reputed 
to be the best fencer in Ireland, challenged Angelo 
to a public trial with the foils. The matcli came 
off at the Thatched House Tavern, St James’s 
Street, in the presence of a large and fashionable 
company^ including many ladies. The doctor, a 
tail, atliletic man, wearing a huge Avig, a2ipeare{l 
on the scene Avith out coat or Avaistcout, his great, 
braAvny arms bared to the shoulder. Angelo looked 
a mere stripkling beside him. But the doctor, Avho 
had primecl himself Avell with cognac beforehand, 
depended more upon sheer strength tliaii science to 
win him the victory. The Avily Italian let the big 
Irishman exhaust him.self in a series of furious but 
futile assaults, then Avith singular rapidity and dex- 
terity planted upAvnrds of a dozen mo.st pialpable 
hits upon his enraged adA^ersary, and aaois hailed the 
winner Avith tremendous plaudits. From that time 
he AA^as besieged Avith aristocratic pupils, and bis 
income Avas doubled. 

:Hi8 success procured him many professional 
enemies, hoAvever, and his son Harry tells the 
following story of an adventure of bis father’s in 
Pari.s : ‘ There Avas a French officer whom ■ my 
father met there Avho boasted of being a first-rate 
fencer. Motives of jealousy induced him to AA’iiylay 
iny father one night, and be was cowardly enough 
to insult and then draAV his sword upon him. My 
father happened to be only armed with a couteau de‘ 
chmsGj a short, small, edged sivord usually Avorii in 
undress ; but he acted on the defensive for some 
time, Avhen at last be made a bome-thriist at the 
officer, Avho fell directly, groaning, ami at the time 
there was every reason to think that be was mortally 
Avounded. The officer AAi^as taken home. The next, 
day my father Avaited on him, Avheii, to liis surprise, 
although it Avas thought that there Avas very little 
hope of his adversary’s recov'ery, still, though he 
lay in bed gasping, there Avas not that alteration 
in Im countenance AAdiich might be expected, . My 
father instantly suspected he must have had „ a 
cuirass, and, throwing off the bed-clothes, suddenly 
discovered the disgraceful Btratageiu to which lie , 
had resorted. This anecdote I have also heard my 
father mention : that when fencing Avitli Marshal 
Saxe, who Avas a scholar of TailligorPs^ tiie Marshal, 
being displeased at a hit he had received, took my 
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fatlier— not a little man— -in liis arms and walked 
round the room with liiin as if he had been a childd 
Angelo now purchased of Lord Delavar the large 
mansion known as Carlisle House, just off Soho 
Setuare, and erected there a spacious riding-school ^ 
and fencing-saloon. It was the custom for noble- 
men and gentlemen to send their awkward sons to 
board with Angelo at one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty guineas a year— very high terms for those 
days — to be licked into shape, and there were some- 
times as many as twenty or thirty of these ‘ unlicked 
cubs,’ as Angelo called them, residing with him at 
the same time. Carlisle House became a rendezvous 
for all the wits and celebrities of the day, and 
the Italian fencing-master’s dinners were renowned. 
The elder Angelo lived to the great age of eighty- 
seven, enjoying respect, prosperity, and the posses- 
sion of all his faculties to the last. Indeed, so little 
impaired was his bodily vigour that he gave a 
lesson in fencing the very day before liis sudden 
and unexpected deatli. 

I may add that Angelo’s seat on horseback was 
so fine and graceful that he was engaged by the 
American painter Benjamin West to sit for the 
equestrian figure of William III. in the well-known 
picture of the Battle of the Boyne, and was also 
the sculptor’s model for the e^qtiestrian statue of the 
same monarch in Merrion Square, Dublin. 

His son Harry, the younger Angelo, followed 
worthily in his father’s footsteps. He was witty 
and agreeable, a perfect gentleman, educated at 
Eton, and well qualified to play his part creditably 
among the ertmie de la erhne oi the world of fashion 
and sport. Tlie list of Harry Angelo’s pupils 
included half the peerage, and he held a position in 
society which no fencing-masteiv with the single 
exception of Lis own father, could ever boast of 
before or since. The wild Lord Barrymore was 
very fond, of Harry Angelo, hi \m Eerrmniscejices^ 
the famous fencer gives the following as an 
instance of Lord Barrymore’s extravagance and 

eccentricity. Describing his lordship’s lessons 
in fencing, Angelo says: ‘On onr tliird set-to 
he was provided with two new white kerseymez'c 
jackets, one for himself and another for me ; 

when, after the coup cVessai^ he rang the bell 

and desired Trebby, his valet, to bring liim the 

blacking-pot. This was placed on the floor, and his 
lordship, dipping the end of his foil in the liquid, 
and inviting me to do the same, with his usual 
exclamation, “Pair-play’s a jewel,” we recommenced, 
and after thrusting at each other for an hour, left ofi’ 

, spotted all over like the skin of the leopard. This 
' ! extravagant folly, which cost him new jackets each 
: 'i lesson, continued for some time, in spite of all my 
-remonstranees ; he swearing he would never cease 
xintil he had made Angelo as black as Diavolod 
■ - ■ Harry Angelo was as popular at the east as at the 
west of Temple Bar. His rooms at the venerable 
Paul’s Head Tavern, Oateaton Sti^eet, were crowded, 
and he was instructor in swordsmanship to the City 
of’ London Light Horse, Yolunteers, a fine body of 


cavalry raised by the City men at the time of the 
invasion panic. 

Like his father, Harry lived to a ripe old age— 
he was eighty when he died. But for many years 
previously he had retired from London life, and 
passed the evening of his days in a snug little 
cottage which he had purchased, about two miles 
from Bath. There, -with no other company tlian 
his pet poodle and his guitar — except when .some 
old patron paid him a passing visit, when there was 
alwaj^s a bottle of rare old port fortlicoining to 
celebrate the occasion — Harry Angelo amused him- 
self by jotting down his reminiscences of the various 
scenes in which he had played a part and the 
notable characters with whom he had mingled in 
the course of his professional career. And he had 
hobnobbed with the very highest : had shared in 
the revels of the Prince Regent and tlieir Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of Sussex and York, and 
entertained marquises, earls, and barons at his 
own table. Indeed, to dine or sup with Harry 
Angelo at his snug little crib was considered a 
liigli privilege, though the fare was nothing more 
sumptuous tlian a broiled steak and a bottle of old 
port. The party never consisted of more than four 
besides himself. One quartette Harry tells us of 
must have been a lively one : Theodore Hook, 
Lord Byron, John Jackson (‘The Emperor of 
Pugilism’), and Jack Bannister (‘The King of 
Comedians’), Strange contrast between these 
scenes and the quiet solitude of the little country 
cottage, where, almost forgotten by the world, the 
last great fencing-master in England passed peace- 
fully away 1 


SEllEKATA. 

All tilings on sea and shore 
Have sought their rest : 

Hie mew his aerie, love; 

The hawk his nest. 

For day spring evermore 
Bark sliore and sea 

All wait aw'eary, love — 

And I for thee. 

Faint clouds on silent wing 
Fleet o’er tlie moon ; 

’Mid their rocks -wailing, love, 

The night-winds croon ; 

Stands the cliff glimmering 
To the dim sides ; 

The stars are failing, love — 

And my heart dies. 

Hush ! from the vapoury drift, 

Where sleeps the vale, 

Comes softly wending, love, 
xi phantom pale : 

A white form stealing swift 
Rear— near — more near. 

Ah, pain hath ending, love, 

When Love is here ! 

G. H. L. Bussell, 
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THE COMING OF THE ANIMALS. 


■ N one particular direction natural his- 
tory difters uBaccountahly from its 
sister sciences. The historical aspect 
of xcology, strangely enough, has been 
almost completely neglected, though 
reasons for this are perhaps not far 
to seek. Animals or birds of a new or strange 
species, when brought for the hrst time from remote 
regions to a European country, were frec|uently 
ill those unscientific olden days confounded with 
somewhat similar species that were already known. 

In the case of particulaidy novel animals--~-as, for 
instance, the elephant or tlie giraffe— such mistakes 
imld not be made ; but with creatures closely re- 
lated or with marks less distinguishing, error was 
the rule rather than the exception. 

The uncertainty which exists as to the primary 
introduction of many no’w well-kno'wn wild animals 
into England should have, although apparently it 
has not, given an added glamour to this b}wvay of 
a great science. 

Many romantic incidents are attached to the story 
of the gorilla, and the first living specimen which is 
knowm to have been introduced into England does 
not lack a setting of mtere.st. The existence of 
the gorilla had at the time been for some years 
indisputable. A skeleton of one had been sent to 
England in 1851, and a specimen in spirits adorned 
the British Museum. But the first living animal 
belonged to a travelling showman, who in 1860 
exhibited it as a chimpanzee. Unfortunately, its 
]iroprietor’s mistake was not discovered until a 
])hotograph of the animal was shown after its 
death. In 1876 a young one arrived in England, 
being on its way to Germany, and several specimens 
have at intervals been shown in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society ; but all, despite the utmost care 
and attention, have lived but for the shortest space 
of time in a climate so uncongenial to them. 

The rhinoceros has now been known in England 
for nearly two and a quarter centuries. It has been 
traced with certainty as far back as 1684, for the 
newsletters in the summer of that year record the 
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arrival in London of a living specimen, the first 
ever seen in England. It was put up for sale by 
auction in the old-fashioned manner by the burning 
of an inch of candle. A Mr Langley, an enter- 
prising amusement caterer of the time, purchased 
the animal for two thousand three huiidred and. 
twenty pounds, paying five hundred pounds as a 
deposit. Being, however, unable to raise the re- 
mainder of the sum, he could not complete the pur- 
chase, and forfeited the deposit and the rhinoceros. 
It was again offered by auction, but the owners could 
not find a purchaser ; they therefore exhibited it, 
and, as the gossipy old records tell us, made fifteen 
pounds a day by charging visitors Hwelve ponce 
apiece’ for a sight. As much as two shillings had 
to be given for the privilege of a ride. This was 
not the earliest specimen seen in Euroyie, though 
it is probable that since the days of the ancient 
Bomans only one otlier living example had been 
seen by imtravelled Europeans-— the famous animal 
sent from India to King Emanuel of Portugal in 
1513. Diirer, from sketches sent to him from Lisbon, 
made his dravung of this animal which ‘was so fan- 
tastically copied by many later artists. So savage 
and unmanageable %vas this rhinoceros that, as 
kir Beddarcl tells us, King Emanuel considerately 
sent it as a present to the Pope. On the vo^^age, 
however, the beast, in an outburst of fury, sank 
the vessel, thus depriving his Holiness of a unique 
acquisition. In 1739 a rhinoceros was exhibited in 
various European countries ; and again tw'o rears 
later another was sliowm. The one whose skeleton 
Cuvier examined was the fifth seen in" modern 
Europe. It died in 1793, when about ttventy-six 
years old, having been brought to Versailles in 1771. 
Three years before its death another rliinoceros 
arrived in England, sent from the E?ist Indies as a, 
]iregent to Mr Dimdas. It was sold for seven hun-' 
dred pounds, to be exhibited at that eighteenth 
century Zoo, the Exeter ’Change. These tvere 
Asiatic species ; the first African rhinocero.s to 
arrive in England, or indeed in Europe, being that 
lodged at the London Zoo in 1868. 
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The girjilfe is an importation of miicli more recent 
date, the first living specimen in England being the 
one sent to King George lY, by Mehemet Ali in 
1827. It survived but a few months in the Eoyal 
Menagerie at Windsor, and nine years elapsed before 
any others reached English shores. 

Presents from foreign monarchs to European 
Sovereigns have frecpiently been the means of intro- 
ducing new varieties to scientists or to the XJiihlic. 
Thus the zebra known as Grevy’s zebra was pre- 
sented in 1882 by the Emperor Menelik, then King 
of Shoa, to the President of the French Eepiiblic, 
after whom it was named. 

The thirty-seven elephants which accompanied 
Hannibal in his passage of the Alps have passed 
into history, with the ecpially famous one wliich the 
Caliph sent as a gift to the Emperor Charles the 
Great Their introduction into England is a matter 
of much later date ; hut as long ago as the times 
of the later Stuarts they were often to he seen as 
attractions at the English fairs. 

The liippopotamus is a much more recent im- 
portation. The first ever seen in England since 
primeval times was landed in 1850. It was pro- 
cured specially for the Zoological Society, which 
had previously made many futile efforts to obtain 
one. Cap tinned as a three-days-old calf on an island 
in the White Nile, it was brought with great care 
to England, and conveyed by special train to London. 
Altliough the first hippopotamus in Europe, west of 
Constantinople, for fifteen centuries, it lived in the 
Gardens twenty-eight years. Three years after its 
arrival it was joined hy a mate, and in the course of 
many years three calves were born to them. 

I Ijave been unable to trace the cassowary in 
England farther hack than the reign of Queen 
Anne. It is recorded that one was then exhibited 
in a booth at Bartholomew Fair, and Professor 
Henry Morley in his Memoirs of that ancient 
institution has preserved its quaint description ; 
^ The Noble Oaslmvare^ brought from the Island of 


Java in the East Indies, one of ^he .strangest 
creatures in the Universe, being half a Bird and 
half a Beast, reaches 16 Hands High from the 
Ground ; his Head is like a Bird, and so is his 
Feet . . . his Body is like to the Body of a Deer ; his 
fore-part is covered with Hair like an Ox ... he 
Eats Iron, Steel, or Stones ; he hath 2 Spears 
grows by his side.’ A very remarkable creature 
that cassowary must have been. 

Lions and leopards are visitors of much earlier 
date. The latter have been known in England at 
least since 1235, when the Emperor Frederick sent 
three to the King of England. 

Probably the first yak in England was that 
bro\ight from India by Warren Hastings ; whilst 
elands were first imported by the Earl of Derby in 
1840. 

The kiwi, the bird wbich is in many respects 
the strangest in the world, was brought to England 
probably for the first time in the ^ fifties.’ 

The coming of the Chinese alligator attracted 
considerable attention in the ‘eighties,’ ecjuallecl, 
however, by the arrival of the first specimen of the 
Himalayan snow-leopard several years ago — unique 
as perhax^s the last species of the cat-tribe to become 
known in the Britisli Isles. 

This is neces.sarily but the fringe of an entertain- 
ing subject. Many are the odd and amusing stories 
told of the coining to various countries of strange, 
iion-indigenoits animals. Such an one is the story 
of the Japanese and the tigers, although, its authen- 
ticity is perhaps not unimpeachable. Many years 
ago, when Japan was still an infant Power, the 
Japanese Cu 3 ton 1 -Hon.se authorities Insisted that 
before they could pass two tigens imported for 
exhibition, certain dues must be paid. The show- 
man declined, telling the officials that as they would 
not let him bring in the tigers without payment of 
diie.9, he would let them loose, and they could do 
what they liked with them. So it was very grace- 
fully decreed tha,t the charges were remitted. 


THE TWEHT Y-SEGOND KARL. 

CHAPTER IV. 


FOLLOWED General IMeyer down 
the dark corridor, stretching out 
my arms to protect myself from 
imaginary obstacles. The General 
seemed to know the way well, for 
he never troubled to strike a light 
eveii when the darkness became absolute. Pre- 
sently we ^ came to A narrow^- slit in the masonry, 
■^vhlch admitted a faint but Avelcome gleam from 
the snow-lit night without. I could just see that 
we were at the foot of a circular stone stairway, and 
this we mounted. At the top a heavy, iron -studded 
door .gave ; on to a corridor, and after a long and 
highly mtricate meandering we found ourselves 
.. outside the billiard-room door. 


The sound of voices within met our ears, and I 

wa. s about to entei*, when the General checked me 
with a hand on my arm and a finger on his own lips. 
Evidently the policy of eavesdropping was not con- 
fined to the King’s enemies. Disagreeable though 
it was to participate in such an odious practice, 

I realised tliat the proceeding was one in which I 
was rather a spectator than an actor, and that I had 
no more right to object to this method of procedure 
than an onlooker at a game of cards has a right to 
call attention to an irregularity in the play. After 

all, I reflected, the situation perhaps, was sufficiently 

serious to justify this meeting of guile by guile; 
and honour', like morality, was largely an affair of ■ 
latitude and longitude. , 


THE TWENTY-SECOHD KIEL. 


The first voice I heard was that of the Princess 
Itatliilde. There was no laiigliter in her tones 
now, blit the quavering excitement of scornful 
anger. 

‘You call yonrself a priest,’ she said hitterly, 
‘and you are ignorant of a priest’s first duty — 
ohedience.’ 

‘Who told you a priest’s first duty was 
obedience?’ was the calm retort in a singularly 
deep voice, 

‘ I know it,’ was the inconsequent reply. ‘ Is 
not discipline the very backbone 'of the Church? 
Wlio are you to set yourself up against tlieArcli- 
bishop of Weidenbr lick ? ’ 

‘I am a man,’ replied the deep voice, ‘and I 
have a conscience.’ 

‘A conscience that rebels against authority,’ 
countered the Princess contemptuously, ‘and you 
call yourself a good Catholic 1 ’ 

‘ I would sooner be a good man than a good 
Catholic.’ 

‘Bah ! 3^011 talk like a pernicious heretic.’ 

‘A daughter should obey her parents,’ retorted 
the other; ‘yet there are things which you would 
refuse—and rightly— to do at your father’s bidding. 
Man is imperfect, and absolute authority is a thing 
to be entrusted to few. Because the Archbishop 
lays down an improper course of action for Her 
Majesty, is it necessary that I should support his 
erroneous policy hj^ advice wliicli would come from 
iny lips, and my lips alone?’ 

‘Miss Anehester, did jmu ever hear such casuis- 
try'?’ cried the Princess. 

‘It’s no good appealing to me,’ came the cool, 
dispassionate tones of the governess ; ‘you see, 1 am 
OTily a pernicious heretic.’ 

‘ But surely your clergy obey their bishops ?’ 

‘Not invarialdy,’ was Miss Ancliester’s diy hut 
truthful answer. ‘But I fail to see that you have 
much to grumble at. If, as you sa,y, the Queen is 
a good Catholic, she will assuredly obey the Arch- 
bishop ra tilth' than a subordinate.’ 

‘The Queen is a deeply religious woman,’ said 
tlie Princess. ‘She is always having conversations 
with me of a spiritual nature, and I know that she 
sets the welfare of her soul above all things. Her 
instinct is to do right as the Archbishop tells 
her ; hut it is hard for her to do her duty with 
this man always at her elbow advocating his vile 
theories.’ 

‘The vile theories of conjugal fidelity and 
patriotism,’ added the bass voice, with a touch of 
calm scorn. 

‘ Oh, I hate you ! ’ cried the Princess ■wrathfully. 

‘ Listen,’ continued the . other sternly ; ‘ you 
say it is the Queen’s duty to play her husband 
false, to betray liis plans to another who wishes to 
usurp his throne. Are these things in accordance 
with your abstract ideas of virtue, or are they 
justified by some great moral delinquency on the 
King’s part V ' . ' - • 

, ‘ He is an atlieist’ ' 


‘He is a freethinker who has quarrelled with the 
Archbishop. His theological views ina^^ be regret- 
table ; but on the subject of his quarrel, far too 
delicate a matter for jmur ears, I hold that HLs 
Majesty was unquestionably in the right.’ 

‘Time-server 1 ’ 

I heard the impatient stamp of a foot, and the 
male voice answered with the vibration of rising 
anger. 

‘Foolish girl,’ it cried, ‘ what have you to do 
with politics? Y^iat do you know of the world 
and its wickedness at your years 1 Go back to the 
Mariencastel and pray God on your bended knees 
to deliver you from the faults of your race ; pride, 
temper, and ungovernable ambition.’ 

But the Princess was not to be cowed, and there 
was a fearless reiteration of the oppirobrious epithet, 
‘Time-server 1’ 

I saw my companion’s face wrinkle into a smile 
of iniinite amusement* Suddenly P heard steps 
approaching down the corridor, and wnlhout a 
moment’s hesitation the General thrust me into the' 
shadow of a pilaster, and flattened himself against 
the Avail by side. The approaching individual 
Avas the Grand Duke Fritz. His black beard thrust 
viciously in front of him, his bared AAdiite teeth, 
his gleaming ej^e, and hurried, rolling gait, pre- 
sented a picture of unedifying and uncontrollable 
passion. Without glancing to left or right he 
made straight for the billiard-room and filing open 
the door. 

‘Is that cursed priest here?’ he demanded, 
‘I’A-e searched the wliole Brun-A^arad for his vulture 
face — - .All ! there lie is.’ Obeying the pressure of 
General Aleyer’s hand, I entered the billiard-room 
Avith him. The scene that met our gaze might 
have been a prearranged tableau, so dramutic was 
its disposition, so eirectiAady Averc the figures po.scd. 
On one side of the fully lighted billiard-table stood 
the tAvo ladies, the Princess and the gOAmmess, 
the dark Griiuiauder and the fair English girl. At 
the rough, threatening intrusion of the Grand Duke 
they had joined hands with an instinct of mutual 
support ill the face of possible violence. On the 
other side of the table, his broad back tOAA^ards us, 
AAais the Grand Duke, liis whole attitude menacing 
and furious. Beyond, and facing us, was a tall 
young man of about five-and-tAvent^y, dressed in the 
long black garments of a priest. His forehead Avas. 
lofty, his cheek-bones prominent, his nose high and 
aquiline. It Avas a ]3ale, proud face, Avith big flash-., 
ing eyes and a mouth that seemed readier for scorn 
and rebuke than comfort or tenderness. Not one of 
the four noticed our quiet entry. 

^ Schwcinhmd P spluttored the Grand Duke, using 
the deadliest insult in his verbal armoury, ‘you 
told the King that the Queen and I were listening 
underneath the Sdiweigenlcawmter.^ , ' ' , , 

‘Your Boyal Highness is mistaken,’ replied the 
priest calmly. ‘ I gaA^e the King no siieh informa-' . 
tion, for the simple reason I . had no swell infdnnation 
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• Liar 1 You wlieedled our plans out of tlie 
Queen, and then betrayed them.’ 

A faint tinge of colour came into the priest’s pale 
chcicks at this insolent reflection on his professional 
reticence, hut he controlled himself admirably. 

^You are wrong,’ he answered, ‘and you have 
only to inquire of Her Majesty to prove your error. 
Slie made no mention to me of any intention of 
eavesdropping beneath the Bclrndgenhimmer,'^ 

‘Tlien how was it,’ demanded the Grand Duke 
fiercely, ‘ that when, with my assistance, she had 
climbed up into the shaft of tlie Zauherdiscl^ 
the mechanism of the cursed thing was put in 
motion and Her Majesty caught like a rat in a 
trap ? ’ 

There Avas a little gasp of astonishment from 
the Princess at the information conveyed in these 
words, and a gleam of amazement shone in thc 
priest’s eyes. He did not answer, however, but 
merely shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Was it chance, or Avas it treacliery 1 ’ persisted 
the Grand Duke aggressively. 

‘ Your Iloyal Highness seems to forget the exist- 
ence of Providence.’ 

‘ Providence ! Geier-fallcer, why should Provi- 
dence help you? The Queen is as often on her 
knees as you.’ 

‘The prayers of a righteous man avail much,’ 
quoted the priest scornfully ; ‘ the prayers of a 
treacherous woman are possibly less effective.’ 

The ausAver AA^as SAvift and unexpected. Losing 
the remnant of his self-control, the Grand Duke 
struck the priest a hea\^y bloAV Avith his right flst. 
The stricken man reeled, but for an instant only. 
Ho Avas a tall man, and the bloAV Avhich Iiad been 
meant for his face had only reached his hard, lean 
chest. The light of battle kindled in his eye, and 
for the inomeut I feared Ave Avere about to Avitiiess 
an miedifying rough -an d-tumble. Then something 
seemed to check the priest in his counter-attack, 
and I saAv that in the Grand Duke’s hand which 
Avould have checked any one but a madman — the 
gleaming barrel of a Grimland army revolver. 

‘Don’t lose your temper, Mr Yul lure -priest,’ 
said the Grand Duke, whose calmness had returned 
suddenly in the face of a possible attack. ‘ I don’t 
Avant holy blood on my soul.’ 

‘Some things are loo foul to be stained,’ cried 
tlie other bitterly. 

‘ Father, don’t kill him ! ’ cried the Princess, 
Avlio evidently anticipated the Avorst results from 
this retort. But the Grand Duke remained with 
his revoh-er covering the priest’s body, silent and 
unheeding. 

‘Your Eoyal Highness,’ said General ]Meyer in 
the silence that followed the Princess’s interruption. 
Instantly ev^ery one but the Grand Duke looked at 
us in open-eyed astonishment. 

‘Your Royal Highness,’ repeated the commander- 
in-chief in a voice that cut like a knife. At this 


second address the burly Fritz looked round, and as 
his eye fell on the General’s sneering face the old 
look of fury rushed back into iiis fierce eyes. 

‘What are you doing here?’ he asked, dropping 
the muzzle of his AA^eapon. 

The General gave the slightest possible slirug to 
his shoulders. 

‘At present absolutely nothing,’ lie replied ; ‘but 
I have every intention of having a game of billiards 
AAitli, Mr Saunders, if you Avill kindly move to the 
side of the room.’ 

The Grand Duke glared Avitli unmistakalile Avrath 
and some measure of perplexity. 

‘I suppose you have been listening?’ lie said at 
lengtb. 

‘ One must be in the fashion.’ 

‘Bah I a vulture for a priest, a croAV for a 
commaiider-iii-ehief ! What a household ! — Come, 
Mathilde, AA’e Avill return to the Marieiicastel ; ’ 
and Avith these uncomplimentary metaphors the 
King’s cousin SAvimg out of the room, followed by 
his daughter. 

The General was the first t.o break tbe silence 
Aviiicli folloAA^ed the AvillidraAval of the Scliattcn- 
bergs. 

‘ I should leaA’e Weissheim if I Avere you, Father 
Bernhard,’ he said. ‘ It is a healthy enough place 
for most peo]iIe, but you are quite exceptional.’ 

‘In AAdiat Avay, General?’ 

‘The majority find the bracing air good for the 
chest ; ’ and the cuiniuauder-iii-cbief lightly tapped 
the priest Avhere the Grand Duke had struck 
him. 

‘It is my duty to be here,’ replied the other 
graA^ely, ‘and I trust I am not the one to de.sert tlie 
post Avhich duty has assigned me.’ 

‘Especially if the ^lost is a combath^e one, eh? 
You should have been a soldier, father, not a priest. 
I assure you tlie army of Grimland is badly in Avaiit 
of a little stiffening just at present.’ 

A smile of gratification lightened the priest’s 
stem features, and, bowing formally to us, he Avith- 
drew. 

‘ Noav for billiards, Mr Saunders,’ said the 
General. ‘I am but a poor performer tliongli a 
most painstaking and accurate marker. If Miss 
Auchester Avill condescend to play Avith you, she 
Avill give you a far better game than a poor duffer 
like myself.’ 

Miss Auchester shook her head. ‘ I am j uat going 
to retire, thank you,’ she said. ‘ Besides, I should 
never have the temerity to pit myself against such 
a splendid player as Mr Saunders.’ 

«How’ 1 began, AA^ell pleased, and Avoiider- 

ing how the fact that I had Avon the ’varsity cue 
had filtered up to these far regions. Then, as [ 
caught sight of the goA^erness's face, I checked 
myself. Her expression Avas not appreciative but 
sarcastic. 


(To he co7iiinueiL) 
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may safely be affirmed without fear 
of contradiction that antiqni ties were 
never estimated at a higher value 
than they are at the present day. 
Never before have collectors Iteen so 
eager to secure specimens, especially 
those of peculiarly rare and precious kinds. This 
great and increasing demand has naturally had the 
eiiect of enhancing the prices, because the demand 
for genuine antiquities has far exceeded the supply. 
But another and more serious result has followed. 
The prices obtainable for the rarer and more 
artistic types are sufficiently high to make it worth 
the while of the forger and fabricator to expend a 
great deal of pains and skill in the production of 
.spurious antiques, and some of them are such faith- 
ful copies of genuine objects as to deceive even the 
best arcliJBological authorities of the day. 

The collector of antiquities is, therefore, in a 
doubly unhappy case. He has to pay about 100 per 
cent, more than formerly, and he runs a far greater 
risk than ever before of being imj)osed 1121011 by 
frauds. At the present time it is mo.st important 
tliat he should possess intimate and precise kiioM’- 
ledge not only of what genuine antif[uities are, and 
what are the proofs of their genuineness ; but also 
that he should be actjuainled with the types of 
forgeries of variou.s kinds and tlie iioiiits by which 
their s 2 >urious character may l»e det*ected. 

In this and perliajis siihsequeiit articles an 
attempt will he made to sup2>ly the collector with 
information and hints which will enable him to test 
the various olijects he may come across. 

The collector who devotes his attention solely or 
mostly to coins and medals has good caii.se to lie 
vigilant if he would avoid adding to the contents 
of his cabinet specimens of the numerous forgeries 
which have been produced almost ever since the 
first introduction of a coinage currency in Britain, 
The Homans discovered, or at any rate jiossessed, the 
.secret of iiroducing counterfeit coins. They plated 
a core of copper with a thick coating of silver, and 
passed it off as a genuine silver coin. Several have 
been found in England buried in the soil at Sil- 
chester and other Eoman sites. In the early 
Imperial times in Home, false coins were held in 
great estimation by hunters of curiosities, and 
Pliny states that one spurious coin was worth 
several good ones. 

Coins as tokens of value have, of course, always 
offeretl a particularly promising field to the forger, 
and for many centuries past we have had a certain 
proportion of base coins in our national currency ; 
but it is to the fraudulent imitation of ancient 
coins that these remarks mainly apply — coins 
intended to deceive the numismatist, in short, 
rather than to pass as genuine money. 


The forgeries to wliicli Ave refer fall into two 
groups— namely (1) forgeries pure and sim'ide of 
which no genuine original exists, and (2) Imitations 
of ancient specimens. Tliere are other methods of 
forgery and falsification, in which, for example, a 
new device has been impressed on an old coin, 
or sometimes, indeed, on a netv coin. Thus it is 
known that a coin 2 wofessing to be silver piece 
of Kichard I, was made from a fourpeiiny-piece of 
William IV., dated 1836. The image and super- 
scription of William II L, again, have been detc’cted 
underlying the device on a rare crown-piece of 
Elizabeth. 

By far the larger pro|)ortion of forged coins have, 
however, been cast from moulds produced by 
contact with a genuine original. These imitations 
may be detected l:)y a slightly granulated feeding on 
the surface, and akso by the marks of filing iqion 
tlie edges, the purpose of which wms to obliterate 
the marks of the jf>int of the luould. Further, 
it Avill generally be found that there is a want of 
sharpness in the details, and usually the Aveight is 
incoiTccl. Although abundant, these imitations axe 
generally rather clumsy, and tliey rarely deceive 
the collector who knoAVS much about coins. 

A more succcvssful method of spuriou.s 

coins is hy means of elcctroty2)e.s, in Avkich the 
exact shape, size, and minute details are reprmluced 
Avith striking fidelity. The best tests ]>y Avliicli the 
true character of these objects may be detected 
are by weiglnng and ‘ringing,’ Most electrotypes 
are made in tAvo pieces and afterwards soldered 
togetliei'. Search should be made for the joint 
betAveen the Iaa^o halves, as there is sometinios a 
temleiicy for them to separate. 

Even the cleverest foi’ger is ai'd. to betray his 
Avork by reason of liis ignorance of history and 
ancient coinage. For examp>lej a coin of Julius 
Gmsar has been inscribed AAotli the legend, ‘ Vm% 
vidif vidJ And coins imrporting to belong to the 
reign of Eichard I. liaA^e been ksued Avith the name 
of that king upon them ; as a matter of fact, all the 
genuine coins of that monarch Avere struck in tlie 
name of his father, Henry II. 

Perhaps the Italians and the Germans haA’^e dis- 
2 )layed more skill than any other p)eo 2 )les in’ the 
making of forged antique coins, Becker, in par- 
ticular, Avas an accomplished artificer of the very 
first i^ank. He engraved dies for some three “ 
hundred coins of Roman type, and from tliem he 
struck impressions in gold Avhicli were so excellent 
as to deceive a very large circle of collectors. 
Doubtless man}" of these coins harm found their 
Avay from time to time into the cabinets of English 
collectors. Detection of this series of frauds hy 
the ordinary methods aa’ouM have been extremely 
difficult ; but fortunately complete sets of im- 
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prcssioiis iu lead were obtained for the musemiis 
aud collectors wlio had foiaiieiiy been piirchasers. 

Amongst the well-known classes of English forged 
coins for which the beginner should always be on 
tbe alert, but which the experienced collector would 
instantly detect, are the pieces purporting to be 
coins of Lady Jane Grey as queen, and rare Lsiege- 
pieces,’ a large number of which are of quite modern 
manufacture. 

In addition to the ordinary methods of producing 
false moins just mentioned, various other means 
have been found by which their whole meaning is 
falsified. Certain characters or features on genuine 
coins are removed, whilst in others new features 
and devices liave been added. In this %Yay types 
new to the numismatist have been produced by 
unscrupulous artificers, and so puzzling are some 
of them that the only method by v'hicli their 
true character can be determined is by submit- 
ting them to the best authorities at the British 
Museum or other institutions where there are 
opportunities of comparative study of coins on a 
large scale. 

Medals, again, have been frequently forged in 
order to deceive the unwary collector. Perhaps 
one of the most impudent series of forgeries of 
medals was that which went on during several 
years about the middle of last century, when 
two iguonnit men cast some hundreds of quaint, 
medal-like discs of lead or pewter bearing tbe 
figurers of kings, armed knights, ecclesiastical 
personages, and a variety of other objects. These 
medals were always furnished with a date as 
evidence of their great antiquity ; but imfoitunateiy 
Arabic figures were employed on medals purporting 
to belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. The forgers were evidently ignorant of 
the fact that Eastern characters were unknown in 
England at such an early date. 

On comparing the iictitioiis dates with the 
costumes represented, manifest and obvious in- 
congruities are at once apparent. Anns, armour, 
and costume shown on the same piece are in many 
cases separated by dilferences of form and fashion 
which represent intervals of two or three hundred 
yearSj.or even more. Indeed, the fabrications are 
so clumsy that no one with an elementary know- 
ledge of, archaeology could fail to see their spurious 
' clmracter at a glance. Such frauds were only 
, jjossible at, a time when scientific arclnBology was 
unknown. 

Every document which in any way assists to throw 
liglit upon the early history of England is naturally 
' held' in very .high estimation by English aiitiqiia- 
rick The more remote or obscure the period to 
■-■'Which it relates the greater is the value jilaced 
-.b-upon it, however imperfect- or feeble its evidence 
' 'Tnaybe. 

Antiquaries have long turned to the Itineranj 
of ' Antoninas Pius for information as to roads, 
stations, pd towns in Britixiii in • Boniaii times. 
'■--It', is true that on comparing the text of the 


Itinerary with the actual positions of Roman remains, 
certain difficulties as to distances and geographical 
relation present themselves ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the information in the Roman Itinerary was 
regarded as correct. In the year 1750, however, 
the antiquarian world was greatly excited over the 
finding of another itinerary, supplementing and 
correcting that of Antoninus, and professing to 
be a copy of a Roman original by a fourteenth- 
century monk named Richard of Cirencester. This 
discovery was communicated by Charles Bertram 
to the celebrated antiquary Dr Williaiu KStukeley. 
The latter eagerly welcomed a document which 
appeared to possess important iiifarmation, and 
in 1756 he read a learned paper on the subject 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Loudon. In the following year the paper was 
published as a small quarto volume, entitled A??. 
Account of Eichanl of Cirencester, Monk of West- 
minster^ and of his TForh : vnth his Ancient Map 
of Roman Britain, and the Itinerary thereof The 
wmrld received the new volume with gratitude aud 
appreciation, and until the middle of the iiineteeuth 
century there was scarcely a single writer of any con- 
sequence on Boinaii Britain who did not avail him- 
self of the information contained iu the Itinerary. 
At length, however, suspicious were aroused by 
certain incongruities both of the handwriting 
and of the literary style. On close inspection it 
was found that the characters employed iu the 
manuscript were entirely unlike any known ancient 
rvritings. They were, in fact, pure iiiventioiis. 
The literary inconsistencies were even more glaring 
and irreconcilable. Bertram’s Latin —for he was 
really the forger of the whole manuscript — was 
simply a literal rendering of the idiomatic English 
of the eighteenth century. In 1866“ G7 the whole 
thing was shown by Mr B. B. Woodward, the 
librarian at Windsor Castle, to be a paltaible aud 
impudent fraud. 

The fact that Charles Bertram has justly been 
pilloried as the cleverest and most successful im- 
postor of modern times is, we fear, small consolation 
to the large numbers of antiquaries into whose 
studies of the Roman j^eriod his fictitious Itinerary 
has imported so many mischievous errors and 
absurdities. 

It may be added that there really was such 
a person as Richard of Cirencester. Pie was a, 
monk who compiled a work on the history of 
England, aud died in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

Bertranfis motive in fathering his bogus Itinerary 
upon the worthy monk seems to have been simply 
a desire to acliieve by easy means a great reputation 
as a learned antiquary. 

It seems pretty clear that the same motive 
actuated Thomas Chatterton in the production of 
his remarkable series of forgeries of manuscripts 
professing to be of medieval date. From quite an 
early age, prompted by a combination of pride and " 
poverty, lie expended a vast amount of, labour Wl\ 
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imitating ancient poems, ronianceKS, family histories, 
&c. His death hi a lonely Holborn garret on 
25tli August 1770, wliile still in his ‘teens, Hs 
perliaps one of the saddest pictures of literary 
iustory in England. 

Another notorious literary forger of the eighteenth 
century was William Henry Ireland. His impu- 
dent and clumsy attempts to pass ofl' his productions 
as those of Shakespeare obtained fur a brief space 
a hearing from some of the tliealrical managers of 
the day ; but when his Vortigem was ]3ut on the 
Drury Lane stage the fraud was manifest. At 
the first performance the audience was convulsed 
with laugliter, and the piece was never played 
again. Ireland’s fraiuis were too feeble to deceive 
critics like Malone, and his literary abilities were 
eventually given sufiicient and congenial scope in 
the small pieces of hack-work which publishers 
entrusted to him. 

Of forgeries liaviiig sordid and mercenary motives 
it i.s hardly necessary to speak here. Sham bank- 
notes, forged che{[ues, false signatures to deeds, 
and tlie like cannot by any means be reckoned 
amongst the more interesting classes or types of 
manuscripts. 

But there is another class of easily forged manu- 
scripts of a singularly interesting character. These 
are spurious Anglo-Saxon land - charters. As is 
fairly well known, these charters, in addition to 
the conveying clauses and signatures of witnesses, 
contain curiously precise definitions of boundaries 
of the land, to which the charter relates. The 
earliest deeds are written almost entirely in Latin, 
but in later examples the proportion of English 
employed, particularly in the part dealing with 
boundaries, is nmch increased. Tuwai'ds the end 
of the Anglo-Saxon period, in fact, the deeds are 
in. English entirely. One of the gtnat charms of 


these documents consists in the evidences they 
contain of the vernacular of Kent and the kingdom 
of the West Saxons. 

The ])urpose of those who produced imitations 
of Anglo-Saxon charters was not always fraudulent. 
Some, of course, may have been intended to deceive, 
deliberately designed to bolster uii a claim to pro- 
perties to wliich the claimants could show no 
moral right ; but other fabricated charters, it is 
believed, hardly come under the category of for- 
geries, because they were obviously manufactured 
for the purpo.se of supporting a real and existing 
right, and ])os.sibiy to supply the ])lace of genuine 
charters which once existed and had ])ecoine lost 
or ilestroyed. Qbiitu a number of Anglo -»Saxon 
charters of this kind are known to exist in the 
British Museum. They go to show that there is 
scarcely any class of ancient inanascripts of wlikdi 
spurious copies have not been produced with more 
or less success. 

Autograph signatures of ’royal or otherwise 
eminent people have been very largely forged by 
unscrupulous penmen. The obvious test, of course, 
in addition to fidelity to the imitated signature, is 
the paper upon wdiicli the writing appears. If, for 
example, the signature of a Tudor monarch appears 
on paper bearing an eigliteenth century ’svater-iuarlv, 
one natura]l 3 " regards it with suspicion. But, of 
course, all such points as these are always carefully 
adjusted by adepts. Paper, ink, handw’rlting, and 
even blunders and mistakes are studied ami re- 
j)roduced with such exactness as to deceive most 
collectors. Every kind of d<Vciuuent. bearing upon 
ancient famil^y history, whether in the form of deeds, 
grants of arms, genealogical trees, or wliat not, has 
at various times been counieiTeited b)? clever forgers 
willing and anxious to take advantage of the man, 
wdio is collecting material fora liistury of his family. 
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|HE few minutes’ walk to the railway 
station proved very long minutes 
indeed. Tram after tram passed 
them, loaded udih a damp freight 
of holiday-makers returning home. 

Willie’s umbrella was not large 
enough to cover two people and the poor little 
chiffon hat I Well, she set herself to make the best 
of it, and held her peace. Willie also w^as in a silent 
mood. He bated rain with an almost feline hatred, 
Moreovei', when at length they reached the station the 
train which they had hoped to catch was just steam- 
ing away from the platform. The twenty minutes’ 
wait that follow'ed was not a comfortable one. 

The man showed temper. ‘I wish you could 
have walked faster, . Letty,’ ' he said. ^ We might 
easily have caught that train/ . ■ , ’ 


‘ But I almost ran 1 ’ Letty cried in self-defence. 

‘ I had no idea we had so far to go.’ 

Willie sulked, and Letty sat silently at his side. 
Verily, no man or woman should say, ^ This shall 
be a day of happiness.’ 

They missed the last omnibus at Victoria, and 
there was a busty scurry to the underground 
station. ‘ It would be all of a piece if we lost the ' 
last train there also,’ Willie said, with something ' 
like a snarl. , 

But they were more fortunate this time ; , and, 
almost an hour later than they intended, they 
arrived at the door of Betty’s abode, very tired, 
cold, and wet. Poor little Letty 1 her pretty dress , 
hung round her a limp rag, her hat was hi pulp, ^ 

her shoes Well, well ! there was no use crying 

over' what couldn’t be helped. 
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AVillie opened the dooiv for her, hestoAving a per- 
functory kiss upon her wet, cold clieek as he bade 
her good-night, and Avent his way to the flat which 
he had taken in anticipation of future arrange- 
ments. 

She cried a little as she crept into heel. The day 
had not been a joyous one, and she had looked for- 
ward to making a success. 

She felt cold and shivery all the next day. 
Happily, her pxipils did not demand her services, 
as she felt it would he impossible for her to do them 
justice in her present mood. 

She did Avhat she could with the ruins of her 
costume, and stuffed her Avet shoes Avitli soft paper, 
packing it hard into them in the hope of Seiving them 
from utter destruction j she heated her little gas- 
stoA^e and tried to pinch the chiffon on her hat into 
shape. But in the midst of her endeavours her 
hands fell loosely into her lap, Willie was annoyed 
with her. How had she given him cause ? 

The day drew on, as the longest day will, and 
another and another. She Avas back in liarness 
again ; but there was a AA’-eight on her spirits which 
took all the 11a Amur out of AA^ork and play. She 
had had a nice little note from Miss Hargiwes, 
asking how she got home, and thanking her for 
the safe return of the cloak ; but there was no 
mention of either her step-mother or her step- 
sister. And Willie did not come. He Avrote a 
brief note telling her that he had caught cold. 
That AA^as all. 

Later, another note arrived. His cold Avas very 
bad indeed ; but liis dear sister Avas taking care 
of him. She need not disturb herself. 

Had she expected it, or did it come upon her 
with a crushing surprise? She had spent the 
Avdiole (lay AA'itli one of her pupils, and enjoyed 
it, because her employer was a truly kind and good 
AA^oman, aa’Iio had giwn very fond indeed of her 
little governess. 

^Such a pity that she; has engaged herself to a 
man in Raker’s,’ she told her husband ; ‘ the head 
o! the boot department. She is far too good for 

■::him,’-.' ■■■■:: 

Mr Bolton made answer that a manager in Faker’s 
must be decently off, and perhaps the pretty little 
girl hadn’t the Avorst of the bargain ; init he added 
that Miss Leity did seem far aboA^e her business 
for all that. 

Mr.s Clare had Avritten to her : ‘ I suppose you 
have seen Sir Henry Barley’s death mentioned in 
the pajjers. I am fpiite sure you don’t remember 
him ; but at one time he was a fre( 2 uent visitor 
at the rectory, I hope you Avill be able to come 
to me next Sunday.. We can talk about the old 
boy. I never liked him.’ 

Letty had not the slightest recollection of any 
old hoy at the rectory in the departed days ; but 
she gladly despatched a i)ost-card to her kind 
friend, and gave a little sigh of satisfaction as she 
tjiought of the quiet pleasure it would be to tell 
Mrs Clare 'all about lier holiday and its failure. 


‘She AAdll sympathise Avitli me,’ she muttered as 
she dropped the card into the pillar, and ran on 
to Mrs Bolton’s comfortable hoiiie. 

When she returned to her room tAvo letters lay 
on the table. One she caught up eagerly. It Avas 
in Willie’s neat handwriting. Her lingers trembled 
a little as sbe tore open the env^elope, and a mist 
rose before her eyes ; the paper shook in her liaml ; 
her head reeled. She read : 

‘ My dear Lettige,— I have been very ill and 
in great pain from my head in consecjueiice of 
my bad Avetting on Monday night. I think the 
draughty railAAaxy station, Avhere Ave Avere obliged 
to Avait for so long, AA^as the Crause of the cold 
which has oppressed me. My dear Lettice, I think 
it only due to myself and you to lose no time in 
informing you of the great change AAdiich these feAV 
days of quiet thought and reffection have Avrought 
in me. I now see, and I trust you Avill agree Avitli 
me, that Ave are by no means suited to each other.’ 

The letter fell from her hand and rustled to the 
ffobr. Her first sensation Avas one of fiery indigna- 
tion. Ncjt suited to each other! Hoaa^ often had 
he told her during these last months that of all 
the AA^omen in the Avide AA'orld she suited him best ! 
How often had he told her she AA^as ‘ the only 
AA’cnnan in all the AA^orld for him’ ! He had not 
been a v^'ery ardent loAan\ and for that she respected 
him not a little ; but lie bad been Aany mucli in 
earnest—- and in her loneliness-— Doaaui fell tlie 
hot, fiery tearSj doAvn in a torrent upon her hands ; 
and then— -not ‘suited’ 1 No— -her lip curled — 
most certainly not suited to go into a family Avhich 
held her in contempt because she aa^us honestly 
striving to earn her oAvn bread. No, certainly she 
Avas not in accord Avith his mother and sister — or 
their vulgar company. Her cheeks llanied and 
scorched the tears that hung upon them. There 
AA^as a hot young spirit in the slender frame, and 
a soul that scorned meannesses of every kind. She 
picked up the letter and read on : 

‘It is better for us to make this disco A*ery uoaa^, 
before it is too late to make any change. BelicA'e 
me, I am acting for your interests as much as my 
oAvn ; an unsuitable union is a thing to dread. 
Better a little pain noAA^ than regrets hereafter. At 
this crisis of my career I feel bound to act Avitb 
Avisdom and discretion, and fur many reasons I feel 
compelled to take this exceedingly painful step. 
I deeply deplore the necessity for doing so, as you 
AAull fully understand,’ 

Her lip curled. No, she did not fully under- 
stand Ixis moth^es, although she dimly glimpsed 
them. 

‘ I have looked carefully into my heart, and see 
that the step I am taking is quite for the best. 
Will you pardon me for saying that my dear 
mother thought you Avere hardly calculated to 
make me happy, as she suaa'* in you a leaA^en of 
frivolity Avkich hurt her, and made her very 
troubled about my future ? Dear Lettice, ^ye have 
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been over rash in riisliing into an engagement wbicli 
would not be for our mutual happiness did we 
carry out our iutention of becoming united for 
life. I know that under all your brightness and 
light spirits you have a vein of good sense which 
will at once show you that I am acting in the best 
interests of ns both. 

^You will always have my best wishes, and a 
friendship upon which you may ever rely. — I beg 
to remain your sincere well-wisher, 

‘William Stanley 

If she cried herself to sleep over the cruel letter, 
was she to l)e blamed ? Had the man touched her 
heart ? She could scarcely tell. He had been kind 
to her, and she had but few who showed her kind- 
ness, and not one, except perliaps Mrs Clave, who 
refreshed her little soul by a display of afiection. 
Once she had been surrounded by it ; but for the 
last few years there was only this old friend, who 
at the liest was aiot demonstrative, that had given 
her anything resembling home-loA^e. Willie had been 
kind and tender in bis own fashion — such as it 
was — and the girl felt it was better than nothing. 
Then for the last six months there had been that 
prospect of an assured home. That in itself had 
]:)een a wonderful help and promise ; now every- 
thing seemed to have suffered shipwreck, and in 
the dull, gray morning slie wept anew. But there 
was the day to be faced ; she must rise up and do 
battle with her tears. She was young, Hope is not 
easily slain at twenty-two ; and if the morning was 
gloomy, still it was June, and summer was abroad 
in the world, even if rain fell in her dismal street. 

She fussed about, prepared her breakfast, tidied 
lier room, opened her windows to the fresher air. 
Dear me 1 she was already a little late, when there 
was a knock on the panel of her door. Almost 
iiivoluntarily she said, ‘Gome in,’ as she turned 
iToni her looking-glass, where she was securing 
her work-day hat upon her glossy head. To her 
intense amazement, Miss Hargraves stood upon the 
threshold. 

M—I beg your pardon,’ faltered the gentle 
.spinster. What a sweet, kind look there was in her 
face as she came timidly forward! ‘I beg your 
pardon ; but I happened to be in London early this 
morning on business ; Ada wanted a special message 
sent— -and I thought I would bring it — and — and 
see you. My dear, I in sorry, sorry ’ 

Tears ran down her gentle face, and her sym- 
pathetic eyes were u];)on Letty’s own with an expres- 
sion which warmed the little girl’s heart. ‘Don’t 
blame Willie,’ she said. ‘It wasn’t altogether his 
fault. You know he was offered such a chance in 
life as comes but once to a man j and — and a thou- 
sand pounds ’ 

Letty took the cold, trembling hands in her own, 
and kissed the tearful face. 

‘ Indeed, I don’t blame any one,’ she said ; but 
her own tears were in her tlumt. She must not 
suffer them to Ml. She had not time to grieve. 


‘ I can see — almost — how unsuited we were to each 
other. Our ways of looking at things are so very 
different.’ 

‘Perha^is,’ Susan Hargraves said, with a sniff. 

‘ But you would have made a different man of him— 
sometliing higher, better. I know him so well, and 
I know what is in him. My dear, my dear 1 ’ 

It was she who broke down and cried for the loss 
of the ideal she had built up, she Avlio clung to 
Letty, sobbing, ‘ Oh 1 I ’in sorry — sorry ; never so 
sorry for anything since my father died.’ 

Letty calmed and quieted her. ‘Indeed, I am 
greatly touclied by your sympatliy, Miss Hargraves,’ 
she said. 

‘ Call me Susan,’ said the poor thing — ‘ Susan. 
Father called me Sue ; no one calls me a pet name 
now. Just think kindly of — of poor WilUe ; he is 
not altogether to blame.’ 

‘ I suppose he has got his thou.sand pounds ; and 
— Miss Bayne,’ Letty said. ‘ Miss Bayne is lending 
it to him ?’ 

‘Ye — ye— yes,’ sobbed Susan. ‘It will set him 
up for life.’ 

‘ He has engaged himself to her, then ? ’ Letty 
asked, with a thrill of utter contempt passing 
through her being* 

‘Oh dear, no I — not — not yet,’ Susan cried, dry- 
ing her eyes and trying to pull herself together. 
‘Hotlliiig of the kind only— it is pjossible that, 
some time, later on— at least Ada and Mrs Har- 
graves hope sa- — - Dear Miss Rivers, promise me 
that you won’t be hard upon Willi e.’ 

And Letty promised. But time wms passing ; her 
pupils waited for her ; she must run away. ‘But 
if you wish to remain liere until I come back,’ she 
said, ‘you are hear tily welcome.’ 

tSbe fought hard Avitli herself that day, Land 
managed to get through her work. Perhap.s what 
had touched her most was the unexpected kindness 
and sympathy coming from such a quarter. Poor 
Susan Hargraves ! could it be possible that .she 
cherished a hopeless love for her step-mother’.s 
.sonl . 

The longest day wears itself out even if every 
hour or moment of it is punctuated with tears, and 
at length Letty was free to go back to her little 
home. She wondered if she should find Susan 
Hargraves there. Could it be possible she wmld 
wait to see her, now that the afternoon was so far 
advanced ? 

Yes, Susan was waiting for her. 

‘ I went and did my business,’ she .said apologeti- 
cally. ‘ It was so nice to think of returning here 
and seeing you again. You are so unlike the people 
I meet every day that I couldn’t help coining back 
to— to have tea. I ’ — she flushed crimson, and looked , . 
so appealingly at Letty that the girl felt she could 
have i'orgi,ven her anything, this poor, sup])ressed 
young w^oman, vdio looked absolutely afraid of doing ’ 
a kindness—* I brought Imck some cake, and a few 
flowers and strawberries,’ she faltered. ‘ You wmn’t ^ 
mind V ■ ' 
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‘Eo.’, Letty kissed iier with the assurance that 
she didn’t mind a bit, but that she \Yas (.j^uite grate- 
ful for her ihoughlf uluess. Whereat the poor thing’s 
eyes filled with tears. ‘They are so— so much 
occupied with their own affairs at home,’ she said, 
‘that no one can S2)are time to take a little pleasure 
out of their lives, and you ain’t think what a 
pleasure this is to me.’ 

Letty busied herself over her gas-stove, warmed 
■water foi^ tea, set out her table, talking briskly all 
the time. Then she disposed of the flowers, with 
many little ejaculations at their beauty — for it was a 
noble hunch of bloom — and set out the fruit admir- 
ingly — also a sumptuous offering ; and its com- 
panion jug of cream was on the same lines. 

‘Willie was quite cut by your letter,’ Susan said 
as she munched her slice of bread-and-butter. ‘ It 
was so cool and self-possessed, he said.’ 

‘ He read it for the family ? ’ Lettice asked, with 
a shaiq) pain at her heart. It seemed an unnecessary 
touch of coarseness in Willie. 

‘ Oh no ! ’ cried the girl, who seemed younger every 
moment she talked out the thoughts in her mind. 
‘Ada took it out of his pocket and read it. He was 
very angry ; but — * 

There was a sharp, impatient tap at the door, 
and to Betty’s cry of ‘ Come in,’ it opened wide. 

A smaU, exquisitely dressed figure, wdth white 
hair showing under a most fascinating toque, and 
a little, snuh-nosed, golden-coloured dog tucked 
under one arm, stood upon the threshold. 

‘Mrs Clare— here !’ Letty was on her feet in a 
moment. The old lady came into the room, glancing 

■ round in some surprise. 

‘Why haven’t you come to me? I have been 
expecting you every moment. I thought of tele- 
graphing to you, but decided to come to this out- 
of-the-way corner and see for myself what had 
happened to you. There ! let Chang have some tea, 
and give me a cup, if you have one to spare. Why 
didn’t you come to me at once, when you had that 
letter? ’ 

‘What letter? From — from Willie?’ Lettice 
faltered. How in all the world could Mrs Clare 
have known of the catastrophe which had befallen 
her ? Catastrophe was it, or order of release ? 

' ‘ Your , Willie will be in a wild state of mind 
when be understands everytliing ; but I didn’t 
mean a letter from him— from Hunt & Tryars, 
my men of business, child— eh V 

, ‘I belie\'e— I mean I think — I had another 
' letter/ Lettice faltered, as Sue Hargraves looked 
f xmi one to • the other in amazement. ‘ I — was so 

' --so— put out by— by ’ Her tears welled up. 

How sorry she was for the' cruel pain that letter 
liacl given her ! : ‘ I ’ll look for it,’ she said, turning 

■ away, not wishing Mrs Clare to see wet eyes. 

The old lady helped herself to tea. ‘ I think you 
had better Took it up. Hope you haven’t lost it; 
.although I suppose it won’t make any odds. There, 
,that^s itP- she cried, as Letty xnoduced from a 
'drawer the unopened letter.-. ‘Bead it! read it! 


that’s all I have to, say;’ and the old lady helped 
herself Lo a slice of Susan^s cake. 

Lettice Kivers read. Her hands fell to her sides ; 
the letter rustled to her feet, A strip of gray 
paper fell out. ‘ It is —what is it ? ’ she gasped. 

‘Ju.st that Sir Henry Barley has left you half 
his money, ni}- dear ; and my men, knowing from 
me that you were not in affluent circumstances, 
have sent you a cheque on account for a thousand 
pounds. There now, don’t faint.’ Mr.s Clare re- 
garded tlie girl with twinkling eyes. ‘ Had the old 
skinliint done what was right two years ago you 
need never have been placed in any false posi- 
tions ; but, as it is, of course you must return to the 
world you never need have left, child/ she said. 

‘But what was Sir Henry Barley to me ? How 
am I entitled to this money ? ’ 

Lettice stooped down and picked up the cheque 
as she spoke. 

‘ We never mentioned it at Wool wry ch,’ said Mrs 
Clare; ‘but Sir Henry was your father’s elder 
brother. My dear, your grandfather married a 
widow. Nobody quite knew who or what she was ; 
but after some years of married life this big, Imik- 
ing son turned up from Australia. He was uearh' 
twenty years older than your father, his mother 
having really been married at sixteen — most widows 
with grown-uji children do marry at sixteen ; but 
this was a real case, and at nineteen the poor 
girl was a widow with this child, for whom she 
worked hard until she managed to make .some 
money by her books, and the son went to Austa“alia, 
where he had been born ; then your grandfather 
married her, and I must say she , made liim a good 
wife. Your father was her only son. The Earley 
boy kept in the background until you were a dear 
little trot of live or six, when he suddenly broke 
upon us. He was delighted with the rectory and 
everything he saw, especially with your mother, 
who was then just as charming a woman as you 
could see. He promised all sorts of things, hut 
went away and never again appeared. I wrote to 
him at the time of your father s death, and this ’ — 
she touched the letter with her linger — ‘ this is his 
reply. It waited long, hut I’m glad it has come 
before it is too late.’ She glanced at the third 
person iu the room. ‘You can’t inaiTv your 
manager now, my dear/ she added. 

‘But he — I’ Letty looked appealingly at 

I Susan Hargraves, who spoke up. 

‘j\Ir Stott has broken off his engagement,’ she 
said. ‘I don’t know how to explain, I am his 
half-sister/ she added deprecatingly. ‘I am very, 
very sorry.’ 

‘ So am not I, my dear/ cried the old lady glee- 
fully. ‘ Now, give me some more of those delicious 
strawberries ; they are most refreshing.’ 

Next day ’William Stott and his sister called at 
the quiet lodging once so familiar to the man, who 
felt with much bitterness that he had hazarded: 
a wonderful stroke of luck. The landlady was very 
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curt. Miss Rivers had gone away on the previous 
night. ISTo, slie was not returning. She had. acted 
the real lady, and left all her little sticks of furni- 
tiire behind, besides being most generous to every 
one. She spoke with asperity, because Hr Stott, 
while being a most punctual lodger, had looked 
very sharply after his interests, and kept the key 
turned on all his effects. ‘Whereby he put a re- 
ffection on me,’ as she said. 

Lett ice was walking in the Park one day, two or 
three years after her happy marriage with a man 
in every way suited to her. A lady, leading a very 
small child by the liand, looked hard at her, with a 
deep blush overspreading her pleasant face, 

‘Surely I remember you,’ said the perfectly clad 
lady, stopping in the broad walk. 

The blushing one looked down shyly. * I hoped 
you would rejiiember me,’ she said in a soft voice. 
‘ It is several years since I last saw you, and many 
changes have occurred.’ 

‘You are — no — you were Susan Hargraves, who 
was so kind to me when 1 needed kindneSvS 1 ’ cried 
Letty as she held out her hand. ‘ Tliis is your 
little girli I can see you are as happily .married 
as I am myself.’ And she laughingly led her to a 
seat, remembering with a touch of amusement the 
ff rat time they had become known to each other, 
and the con tiast between now and then. 

‘Indeed, I am happy ! Most happy ! Far more 
so than I ever expected to he,’ Susan said, while 
tears rose to her eyes. ‘ Willie married me after 
Ms mother’s death. It was so good of him, because 
his sister had been very— I mean ratlier unfriendly 
, to me.’ 

‘Then the marriage with. Miss Bayne did not 
come off ?’ Letty impiired, with an absolutely im- 
personal interest in the career of 2 )eople gone out of 
her life for ever. 

‘Oh, tlud was because Miss Bayne heard he had 
gone to see you, she said, to try and make up to 
you when he heard the news I had to tell.’ 

‘ Did he try to see me '? ’ Letty asked. ‘ That u'as 
kind.’ 

But he fell a dozen degrees in her estimation. The 
action threw a lurid light upon liis character, which, 
for the world, she would not suffer his wife to see, 

‘ He went back because he was very, very fond of 
you. I think the bettor of him for acknowledging 
it, although he is the most loving of husbands 
to me, and he stood my friend through a very 
troublesome time. There was a fuss over my 
father’s will after Mrs Hargraves’ death. It seems 
she had misunderstood the terms of the settlement 

made upon her, and Oh, well, my uncle made 

things straight for me, and— and 1 felt a great 
difference. I found myself quite independent ; and 
although I was sorry for Ada, uncle wouldn’t let 
me share with her. I went to live with his family, 
and saw a little life ; travelled about with them 
for a year, and — and then I met Willie again ; and 
I Well, I had been in love with him ever since 


I was a little child, so we were married, and I am 
the happiest woman in all the world. He is now 
high up in the business— one of the directors.’ She 
spoke the words with a tiush of pride. ‘ You can’t 
think how highly every one thinks of him. I have 
a little son as well as this dear wee girl, whom 
Willie insisted should be called after you. It was 
his special desire.’ 

Somehow or other, the thought of his having 
insisted that Ids first child should be called after 
her touched Letty. 

‘ I ’m glad he remembers me,’ she said simply. 

‘ Tell him I said it was very good of you to allow 
him to call your little girl after me.’ 

‘Indeed I shall tell him so. He will be very 
pleased to think you were glad to see me — that you 
remembered me. Oh! I am so happy'. 1 should 
dearly like you to see my pretty lioixse, and my 
dear baby, Willie’s son.’ 

‘ Certainly I shall, come and see you at your home,’ 
Letty said impulsively ; ‘and you must come and 
see me. Tell me,’ she added in another tone, ‘ what 
has become of your sister-in-law ? ’ 

‘We settled her in the old house and amongst her 
old associations,’ Mrs Stott said. ‘ Willie saw I 
objected to having her to live with us. He didn’t 
wish it himself ; so we— we made an arrangement, 
and she is quite comfortable. I don’t see her often. 
She doesn’t care about the children.’ 

‘And Miss Bayne?’ asked Letty, with a slight 
laugh. 

‘ Oh ! poor Maiid Bayne made a sad mistake. Slie 
maiTied a handsorne militaiy man whom she met 
at Harrogate. The marriage didn’t turn out w-elL , 
He was in dreadful debt, and— and he drank, so 
tliey separated shortly afterwards. Bhe ]>ays liiin 
something a year to live away Iroin her. I’m xery 
sorry for her ; indeed I am.’ 

‘How, will YOU give me your address? Mine 
is — — But here is my card ; and don’t co.me on 
luy At Home day, because I want to have you to: 
myself.’ 

And Susan Stott regarded her friend with loving 
eyes. But the expression in them altered strangely. 
She Hushed up and paled again as her eyes fell upon 
the scraj> of cardboard which she took from Letty’s. 
hand. ‘ The Countess of Trebovir I ’ she faltered. 

‘ My lady, I beg your pardon. I hadn’t an idea.’ 

■ ‘ My dear Susan, it can’t make any diiference. I 
am just the little Letty whom you once befriended, . 
wdieii she wanted a friend ! ’ 

Lady Trebovir thoroughly meant every word she 
said ; but William Stott’s wife knew that she had 
met ‘ poor little Letty,’ as Susan’s husband called heiv 
for the first and last time in their altered existence. 

Unchanged, Letty had said. Ah, perhaps ; but. 
a barrier was placed between tliem which the 
successful luauager’s wife full well understood she 
' could not overpass. Susan Biott and the Countess 
of Trebovir have not met again ; but bh& fault is 
not on Letty’s side. 
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THE nUMOROES SIDE O F S T R I E E S. 



.S a rule, a strike is any tiling but a 
I joke either for the strikers, their 
employers, or the general public. 
At the least, there is shocking loss 
of money and time ; too often whole 
industries are paralysed, or, worse 
still— as ill the great Pennsylvania coal-strike of 
two winters ago — the loss of human life from nioh 
violence eq^uals that of a small war, while starva- 
tion and epidemic disease complete the deadly work. 

Yet strikes have their amusing side, and their 
literature provides many a hint for the comic opera 
jibreltist. Could, for instance, any situation be con- 
ceived more broadly farcical than that provided in 
Holland during the great Socialistic strike of A]3ril 
1903, when almost every class of worker, including 
even the ‘Christian xissociation of Bakers’ Bread 
Carriers,’ came out on strike ? The streets of 
Amsterdam were patrolled by liiuidreds of blue- 
uniformed strikers, called out under military law 
and armed wdtli rifles and bayonets to protect the 
railway lines and the public against— themselves 1 

Holland is cursed with a rampant Socialistic 
trades-unionism which infects every department of 
labour, with the result that when one organisation 
goes on strike all sorts of strangely variant associa- 
tions are obliged to aid and abet it Some little 
time ago the opera choristers in Amsterdam went 
on strike against Sunday rehearsals. They forced 
the cobblers’ association to join them, and the 
strange spectacle was seen of the boot makers and 
menders wrecking the performance of an opera for 
which blackleg choristers had been at the last 
moment enlisted. 

It was in Holland, again, that a strike of railway 
employtts, early in 1903, was the cause of a most 
peculiar performance in the Opera House at Rot- 
terdam, The Netherlands Opera Company found 
themselves stranded without one stick of luggage 
or property, and were forced to play Fidelia in 
their travelling-clothes, with a piano for orchestra. 
Perhaps it was the very novelty of the thing 
that brought them a good audience and plenty of 
applause. 

A- sudden strike of gas-stokers in Cork one winter 
evening had a very odd result, for not only were 
the streets shrouded in Cimmerian darkness, but 
the Cork papers, which are set by linotype, coitld get 
.310 news set after nine that Friday niglit. All sorts 
of devices were tried to heat the melting-pots, but to 
no avail, and the consecpieiice was that the Satur- 
day morning papers appeared for the most part 
■ without, leaders or news, being made up of matter 
standing in the oflice, arranged in most promiscuous 
fashion. 

The Oath Emild^ however, was equal to the 
'.oceasiofi. It gave an account of the situation iu: 
, double-column headings running the full length of 
^ principal news-sheet. They ran as follows ; 


‘ Cork in darkness. Result of gas- workers’ strike. 
Gas gave out at ten o’clock. Result : all onr lino- 
types stopped. Streets in darkness and a heavy 
fog. At 10.30 report from gaswEirks • “ Not a foot 
of gas left.” At 11.30 : “ No hope left for to-night 1 ” 
At tweh^e (midnight) : City Engineer orders all 
lamps shut off to prevent waste. Lord Mayor 
waited on gas- workers ; advised them to go back in 
the morning and leave dispute to arbitration. Men 
declined. Post-office working in candle-light. To 
our Pmaders. — Large numbers of “ads.” held over. 
We can only issue eight pages to-day. »Stock Ex- 
change and sporting news curtailed. Can’t help it ; 
did our best. Blame the gas-w'orkers.’ 

The reasons for which -workers will strike are 
sometimes absurd to the last degree. The record 
in this direction is claimed by a shipping paper 
for the liremen of the American steamer Eastland, 
The stokers ceased w'ork in the middle of a voyage 
because the cook gave them boiled instead of mashed 
potatoes! 

Again, at Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of the 
United States, fifty wankmen engaged upon a 
building threw dowm their tools and ‘came out’ 
because their employer would not siqiply them 
with lemonade. The ‘boss’ w’as adamant. ‘ I gave 
you lemonade once,’ he said, ‘and you all drank so 
much that you made younselves ill. Next thing 
you’ll be Avan ting lady-fingers and ice-cream, and 
hammocks to take naps in.’ It is satisfactory to 
learn that these over-luxurious wmrkmeri got no 
sympathy from their union, and were forced to 
come back on their employer’s terms. He tvas 
generous, and subsequently supplied ice-^vater ad lib. 

Four hundred miners once struck for the sake 
of a mule. This amiable animal, by name Jim, 
had been employed for many years in a coal-mine 
at Daleston, Ohio, and the men were much attached 
to him. One day the mine boss decided to transfer 
Jim to another pit. Promptly every one of the 
four hundred struck w’ork, and not until the 
decision was reversed -svould one of them handle 
pick or shovel. 

The Chinese are so stolid a 3’ace that it is hard 
to fancy them in the role of strikers. Yet a very 
peculiar strike once occurred in Canton : the execu- 
tioners wdio do the beheading ceased -work, com- 
plaining that unless prices w^ere raised they should 
all starve. Their pay was only five hundred cash 
(one shilling) per liead, and their request -was for 
double that amount as a minimum living w^age. 
They brought their grievances before a mandarin, 
but his only reply was that he could not give them 
a rise in wages, hut that if they did not return to 
wmrk at once he ’was convinced that business ■would 
soon become brisk. This veiled but ominous threat 
had a prompt effect. 

There was humour and pathos too in the strike 
of the blind broom-makers in Philadelphia ^ year 
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or two ago. The men, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, struck for an increase of wages, 
and day by day for more than a week paraded the 
streets of the Quaker City. They needed no police 
protection, as for once the usually selfish public con- 
stituted itself their constant and capable guardian. 
Everytliing and everyliody gave way to them, and 
eventually the city authorities inteiwened and the 
matter was settled by arbitration. 

It w'as in Philadelphia, again, that a strike 
occurred which the local papers described as ‘one 
of the most charming social events of the season.’ 
The strikers were the lifteen hundred skilled work- 
men of the Brill car- works. As none of the men i 
made less than four pounds a week, and many as I 
much as twelve jxiunds, there was naturally not 
much distress. The strike-jhckets .strolled round 
the works in fashionable flannel suits, while tlie 
others played golf or hase-ball or gave coaching- 
parties. In the evening tlic leaders visited the 
pickets in dress-clothes. Any stranger ajiproaching 
tlie pickets was politely informed that there was 
a strike on, and the picket would then, as a rule, 
apologise for assuming that the visitor might l^e in 
search of work, and end by offering him a cigar. 

What an immense amount of strike-loss would 
bo saved if only every employer had the tact and 
good sense of the owner of a factory in Cleveland, 
Ohio ! Host of his hands were girls, and one day 
tlie whole lot struck for some fanciful grievance. 
Instead of storming at them or locking them out, 
tlie proprietor came into the great workroom. 
‘Young ladies,’ he said, ‘we must talk this matter 
over quietly. Come with me.’ He then led 
the way to a great eonfectioiiery establishment, 
begged every girl to order what she pleased, and 
)yv the time they had all fiuislied large ])lates of 
ice-cream, found them perfectly amenable to his 
own terms. 

AVe liear a good deal nowadays of women on 
strike. In February of last year about a hundred 
Kettering workgirls employed by a wholesale cloth- 
ing firm struck agaiiLst a reduction of wages ami left 
the building in a body. But they did not go far. 
There were several hundred men in the works, and 
the girls decided that tliese must be induced to 
join them. Very ungallantly, the men refused, 
so the girls decided on sterner measures. When 
tlie men returned after the dinner-hour, beliold 
the whole hundred strikers massed around the 
entrance! ' ‘You may as well go home,’ shouted 
the girls ; ‘ you cannot come in here.’ Members of 
the firm and the clerks were allowed to pass the 
cordon, but not a single workman. One made 
an attempt to slink in behind a member of the 
office stalk Dire was the result. The girls 
pounced on him, and in an instant his coat was 
ripped off his hack, and he was reduced to shout- 
ing lustily for mercy. Not another man dared 
face the band of Amaxons, and eventually all the 
rest went home. 

Talk of the sterner se.v : when it comes to striking, 


women more than hold their own. A strong body 
of New York police who attempted to arrest two 
workgirl strikers outside a hall where eight liiin- 
dred of their sister -strikers were holding a meeting 
had' an exceedingly unpleasant experience. Some 
scores of the girls armed with hat-pins charged 
them, and the unlucky officers of the law had 
literally to run for their lives. Two were quite 
badly stabbed. 

An absurd incident relieved the sordid Ijrutality 
of the great tram-car strike in St Louis, A numl>et’ 
of new men having been engaged by the Transit 
Company to take ‘the place of the strikers, the 
wives and sweethearts of the latter deterniiiied 
to prevent tliern from earning the op)probrious title 
of ‘scab.’ One of these men named Laiigeiiberg 
had formerly been a member of the union, but 
had left it. The company put him to work at 
ouce, and he made one journey in safety. When he 
returned to bis slied for a second run, there was liis 
wife, a tub, powerful-looking woman, awaiting him. 
She at once began to try to dissuade liim from 
taking a second ear out. He refused, and started. 
Quite undaunted, she boarded the car, stood beside 
him, and lectured him all the way down town. 
Still he remained obdurate. All of a sudden the 
good lady lost patience, and seizing her refractory 
husband by the collar, lugged him ignominiously 
off his percli, and picking up a harrel-siave— well, 
to pmt it plainly, spanked him severely. Tlie un- 
fortunate man gave it iq-) after that, and went 
meekly home. 

An extraordinary scene was witnessed one day 
last autumn, in tlie Avenue de la IHotte Piquet 
in Paris. Fifty-four stone-masons engaged upon 
a new Iniildiiig struck work because tlieir wages 
were a week o\'erduc. Tbe reason of the delay ■ 
in pay was a dispute between the builder and tire 
contractor. When the builder appeared upon the 
.scene he rvas imiuediately suiTOuiided by the men, 
who loudly demanded their dues. The huilder 
refused to pay until the contractor had settled rvith 
Idui. Ill a trice the infuriated masons bundled 
the unlucky man into the temporaiy office, and 
with extraordinaiT rapidity walled him up, de- 
claring that he should not escape until lie settled 
up with tliein. Sixty policemen were summonerd, 
luit the masons armed themselves with their tools 
and vo'wed tliey rvould attack any one wiio entered 
the rvorks. A huge crowd collected, and great 
excitement reigned, until at last the builder gave 
in, and sent for the necessary money. When the 
cash had been counted and each man paid, the 
masons pulled dowm the wall and released their 
' prisoner, wiio had been shut up without food froin " 
eight ill the morning till five in the afternoon. ■ ' 

Strikers, hcwvever, have no monopoly of summarily 
righting their wrongis. Masters driven nearly to 
de.spair by absurd demands have before now taken 
the law into their own hands, A serio-comic 
incident of this kind happened at Tampa. Tampa, 
which lies on tire Gulf -coast of Florida, and is 
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possibly best IniOAvn as the ]')lace iroui which 
Jules Yeriie started liis adventurous travellers on 
their journey per projectile to the moon, practically 
lives on cigar-making. Most of the cigar-rnakers 
are foreigners, Italians, Spaniards, and Cubans, 
and some years ago five thousand of them formed 
themselves into a union which they called La 
llesistencia. 

There is no space here to detail the motliods of 
the organisation. To say they were tyrannical is 
to put it very mildly. Soon the unlucky masters 
could hardly call their souls, let alone their factories, 
their own. The last straw was a demand on the 
part of La Resistencia to dismiss all employes who 
did not belong to the union. This was met with 


a Hat refusal, and a wholesale strike resulted. Kot 
only the masters but all Tampa suffere<I, and finally 
the leading citizens banded together to put a stop 
to this unendurable state of aflhirs. 

A vessel, apparently a humble fruit-schooner, was 
chartered. One night she lay in the bay ; the next 
morning she was gone, and so were thirteen of the 
chief leaders of the strike. They ha<i been kid- 
napped. Where these men ^vere landed only those 
responsible for kidnapping them know ; but it is 
said to have been at a South American port. The 
result was all that could be desired. To use an 
Americanism, La Resistencia was ^bu*st higher ’n a 
kite;’ and since the a23plicalion of these heroic 
methods there has been little trouble. 


THE SENTI^s^EL AT THE GATE. 

By Edwaed Vivian. 



MADE my last correction in the 
printer’s proofs, slipped them into an 
envelope, and, well pleased at the 
conclusion of tedious Work, settled 
myself in the corner. Glancing 
across at the only other occupant 
of the railway carriage, I noticed that I v;as being 
eyed, aj^parently with some degree of ciiriosit}", 
by the man on the opposite seat. He was an old 
gentleman — seventy - five at the least I judged 
liim ; and, seeing that I had fiuishe<l, he addressed 
me : 

‘Pardon my iwesnmption, sir ; but am I correct 
in supposing you a novelist ? ’ 

‘ But an amateur, sir.’ 

‘A successful one, I take it, from the great bundle 
of proof-slips you have waded through since we 
left Stratford,’ 

‘A ease of great output and little income,’ I said, 
with a laugh ; and in another minute we had become 
chatty and liad exchanged cards. ‘Ido not expect 
you have heard of mo,’ I said. 

‘Mr Allan Coniston! I seem to recollect the 
name. Coniston, Coniston. Yes, I certainly re- 
member it.’ 

‘ Indeed i’ 

‘ One of your stories was in Don Quixote Magadne 
a month or two ago, was it not ? ’ 

' I admitted the fact, and the little old gentleman 
. seemed greatly elated. 

‘ I scarcely ever read,’ said he ; ‘ the oculists won’t 
allow it. My granddaughter does my reading. But 
I certainly remember scanning through your story. 
I make your acquaintance with great pleasure, Mr 
Coniston E and the old fellow bowed at me across 
the conipartment. ,, ‘ How do yon get the plots for 
nil your ingenious stories, Mr Coniston?’ inquired 
the old gentleman. 

‘They are generally elaborations of merely 
casual incidents I come across either itl reading or 


‘ Ah I ’ said the old fellow in a confidential tone. 
‘I have always wished to meet an author, that I 
might relate to liim a singular incident Avhich, if 
properly told, could be made into a very inter- 
esting story. You will be able to make use of 
it, I am sure.’ 

I began to feel frightened. So many of my well- 
meaning friends have I offended by refusing to work 
up their ideas into readabh? Hctioii that the sugges- 
tion of a new plot causes me no little alarm. 

‘The story,’ went on my iravtdling companion, 
‘is as I had it from my grandfather when I was a 
child. It is but short, and I shall have identy of 
time to tell it you before reaching Ipswich. 

‘As your own work testifies, sir, the anecdotage 
of London is crowded with strange and unusual 
circumstances. It was the lot of my grandfather, 
when still a young man, to be among those most 
intimately connected with one of the many de- 
batable occurrences that make every street and 
building of the old l^letropolis a mine of story, 
Jervis Bartram was a clockmaker whose work, well 
known to the public nigh a century ago, is equally 
familiar now to connoisseurs. Unless you are in- 
terested in timepieces, you will, I expect, not have 
heard of him. You are certain, at least, to have 
met with the thrice-told tale of the sentry who w^as 
accused of sleeping at his post, and who proved his 
innocence by declaring that the clock had struck 
thirteen at midnight. I say you are certain to have 
heard it ; but I am equally sure that you have 
never heard of the part Jervis Bartram the clock- 
maker played in that historic little comedy. 

‘One evening Jervis Bartram was late at his 
work. He, though young and but recently started 
in business for himself, had obtained charge of the 
great clock of St Paul’s familiarly known to most 
people. My grandfather was a taking man, and an 
influential patron — Lord Bute I believe he used to 
say it was-^liad obtained the' post for him. Bartram 
, was ,the responsible overseer of the clock’s, winding 
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its cleaning, and its repair. For a man so young 
and untried in liis craft it was an uncomuion lioiiour, 
and, as was natural, lie strove witli might and main 
to make it the stepping-stone to greater tilings. 

L4.11 the afternoon he had heeii hard at work on 
the refitting of new parts to the striking apparatus 
of the great clock. It had not been necessary to 
stop the clock, and every hour had been solemnly 
tolled with wonted regularity through Bartram’s 
long toil. Determined to finish the work that 
night, he kept on, late as it rvas, and eleven had 
long been tlumdered on the great bell ere the last 
screw was wrung home. 

‘ Now, to do the work it had been necessary to 
derange the hammer ; but Bartram, every time the 
clock was due to strike, had temporarily readjusted 
it till its striking was fiiiislied. 

^ He was dead-tired, and seizing his flask — crafts- 
men were not ashamed to carry their tools in those 
days — he went his way home. 

‘ He had barely reached liis door wdien suddeuly 
he remembered — what, sir, do you think? The 
thought struck Jervis Bai'train, so he used to relate, 
like a blow from the fist of a pugilist. He liad let 
down the clock ! Not the running part, of course ; 
but he had forgotten, after its last displacement, 
to readjust the hammer. St Paurs clock was mute, 
voiceless, incapable of sounding the hours as though 
created a mere dumb machine. 

‘ How Jervis Bartram ran that night he told me 
many times ; he never spoke of it without fervour, 
without emotion, or without a shudder. Back the 
way he had come he ran, weary with the day’s 
labdxxr though he was. He stumbled and sprawled 
in the xxnclean gulders of those good old times ; he 
fell over mongrels prowling the night streets; he 
cannoned wildly into sleepy watclimen; he was 
given clmse to as a suspicious individual. Up the 
screw-stair of tlie tower he raced. Had a legion of 
fiends been shrieking at his lieels he coxild not liave 
run faster. His lueath came in gasps; his hair, 
his whole body, xvas adrip •with swaiat And xvith 
it all he xvas too hxte. As, spent and exhausted, 
be flung himself into the dock-cbaiubcr it xvas 
already eight minutes past midnight. The great 
clock had not struck the hour 1 

^Bartram set to xvork. As it xvas so long past 
the p>roper time, he -vvould not allow the clock to 
strike. Silentl}^ moving the mechanism, he again 
readjusted it so that the clock at its next strokes 
should give forth the correct time and not the 
missing Iiour. He fiuisheci tlie -vx^ork. Then slinking 
home in the early hoxirs, he went to a sleepless bed. 
He was sadly afraid that the oversight might, if 
noticed, cost him his post. For all that, it xvas the 
happiest blunder Jervis Bartram made in the course 
of a long and honourable career. 

‘All the day that followed, and the morning 
after, Bartram kept to his workshop, hearing 
nothing of the talk of the town. He Imd just 
settled to his xvork again after his midday meal 
when the door was throxvn open, and a young 


xvonian, red-eyed and tumbled of hair, cxrme 
huiTiedly in. 

‘ “Jervis !” cried this visitor. 

‘Bartram sprang up and smilingly held out his 
hand in pleasure. Though for three past years 
lie had been assiduoxxsly xvooing ]\largery Bay burn, 
he had failed as yet to xvin Ids right to aii embrace. 

‘ “ Marge ly, xvhat is the matter?” exclaimed the 
clockiiiaker, in alarm, noticing the girl’s evident 
agitation and licr forlorn ajpearanee. “Why are 
you weeping like this? Quick, tell me, what is 
the matter ? ” . 

‘ There was no answer save a prolonged sob. 

‘“Is your mother ill?” And tlien, receiving 
no rejdy, he cried, aghast, “Not deaxl surely ?” 

‘ “ ish) ! no ! not that,” murmured the girl through 
lier tears. “It is ■worse even than you think. 
Felix, my darling brother Felix, is condemned to 
be executed ! ” 

‘ “ Why, I saw him riding in the ranks of his 
legiment four dax^s ago I ” exclaimed the astoriislied 
clock' maker. 

‘“Yes,” said the sobbing Margery ; “hut yester- 
day he xvas sentenced to death.” 

‘“But how comes this? Exx>lain your meaning 
to me, dear,” said Bartram, bewildered. “I do 
not understand. Wliat has brought this upon 
Felix?” 

‘Margery Eayburn struggled bravely to control 
her emotion. 

‘“The night before last Felix wms on seiitry- 
dixty at the gfite of the Horse G-uards. The relief 
cxinie at the proper time, and declare that as they 
came upon him he axvoke from sleep. And, olx ! 
the colonel of his regiment tried my brother by 
court-martial, and he was found guilty <xf sleeping 
at his post, and he was serdenced to lie hanged,” 
The gild hi’okc doxvii again. “Oh Jervis, save 
my liruther, save xis all from this black disgrace 1 
Can you not save him ? ” 

‘“This is indeed serious/Usaid Bartnam gravely; 
“and this war-scare that now fills the minds of 
all is making the authorities doubly severe on all 
military delinfpiencies.” 

‘ “Help xxs in our trouble, will you not, Jervis 
pleaded the girl. 

‘ “ You knoxv how gladly I would, were I able” 
said the cloekmaker ferxamtly ; “ yet in so grave 
a matter I feel helpless. I am Init an insignificant 
craftsman, without great friends, xvithoxit influence, 
xvithoiit aught that can serve to xvrest a man’s life 
from the law,” 

“‘Would not your imtron aid us?” ventured 
Slax'gery timidly. 

‘ “ It xvould be but folly to go to him on such 
an errand.” , : * ■ 

‘ “ Then I know not any wa}^,” cried the girl 
despairingly. “ Jervis, help us 1 Tlirice have you 
asked me to be your xvife, and thrku I have 
refused you. Save my brother’s life and I will 
not say you nxxy the fourth timed’ * , 

‘ Was so sweet a bribe ever offered a man ? ■ ' - ' • 
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‘“Stay, let me think” said Bartvam. And then 
he asked, “ Have you seen your brother since ? ” 

‘“Yes; mother and I went to the colonel of 
the regiment this morning. A fierce, terribly 
angry man he was, Jervis. He gave us ])ermission 
to see Felix for a few minutes ; but lie was so 
stern, and told ns so cruelly that there Avas no 
possibility of a reprieve,” 

‘“Did Felix tell 3"ou if he really was asleep at 
his duty?” inquired Bartram calmly. 

‘ “ He keeps declaring his innocence vehemently.”' 

‘The clockmaker racked liis brain again. At 
; length came another question: “What time Avas 
it AAdien your brother aaus relie A^ed, do you know ?” 

‘“It Avas shortly after tAvelve o’clock, I think. 
Why do you question me tluis, Jer\ds? What 
AAuli these questions aid us ?” 

“‘Are you sure it Avas just after tvA^elve, or AA^as 
it before?” His tone AA^as Awy eager, and he 
waited her reply Avith intentiiess. 

‘ “ Yes, I am almost certain,” the girl ansAvered. 

, ‘“Thank God!” said Bartram in a Ioav voice. 
“Margery, I believe I have thought of a Avay of 
saving your brother. ’Tis a Avay dangerous, perilous 
nigh to death to him and to me, j^’et Avith prudence 
AA^e may tread safely. You have right of access 
to Felix. ’Tis Aviser that I should not appear 
openly in this affair. Go to him, learn from liim 
if AAdiat you have told me is certainty, and then 
bid him affirm that on his night of duty, at the 
very time \A’’hen accusation charges him with being 
asleep, he heard the clock of St Paul’s strike the 
hour, that he counted its strokes, that it struck 
thirteen times at midnight. Let him deny Avho 
can ! ” said Bartram, AAotli a ring of triumph, “Let 
A'our brotlier, if necessary, swear it struck thirteen, 
Felix Aviil do that Avillingly to save his neck from 
the noose. Felix was ncA'-er a stickler for a Avord,” 
added the clockmaker, Aviih a tinge of scorn. 

‘ “ I do not comprehend it,” said the girl. “ Hoav 
Avill that aid my brother ? ” 

‘“Never mind, dear,” said Bartram. “Soon 3^011 
shall know all. Go iioaa^, and do exactly as I have 
instructed you. This is no time for kissing ; but 
you Avill not deny me one, love, Avill you?” Nor 
did she. 

‘Much talk AA%as there in the city on that day 
and the one Avhich folioAved, First, the fate of 
the somnolent sentineP at the gate Avas the topic, 
but this began to crystallise iiito chatter on the 
prisoner’s strange declaration as to the clock of St 
. Paul’s eccentric behaviour at the Avitching hour. 
He persisted, so the gossip had it, that he Avas 
, absolutely innocent of any dereliction of duty ; that 
■ he'AAms Avicle aAA^ake during the Avhole time he\vas on 
guard, had heard the' great clock strike the hour, 
and counted- thirteen strokes as he paced. People 
were incredulous, and laughed and said to each 
" other, man Avill say anything to saAre his 

, ‘This.hicredulity Bartram had expected and had 
..c. prc^mred for. A mah deeply indebted to him he 


suborned, and, singularly enough, it soon became 
public property that some one else besides the 
unhappA" sentinel at tlie. gate bad counted the clock 
strike thirteen on that fateful night. So disin- 
terested a Avitness as this Avas unim])eachable ; and 
hot-foot after this, of course, came similar testimony 
from seA^eral Aveak-mindcd individuals hungiy for 
transient notoriety, aaLo, hoav that they Avere shown 
the AA’ay, a.sserted that 11103- too had noticed the 
erratic conduct of St Paul’s clock. 

‘At this stage 1113-’ grandfatlier, crafty fellow, 
came forward. He made it public that on the day 
Avliose conclusion saAv an incident so near to tragedy 
he had been engaged at Avork on tlie mecbanisiu of 
the great timepiece, deranging its parts considerably. 
He, Bartram, had not heard it strike thirteen that 
night, but so extensively had it been meddled Avitli 
that of course it Avas not surprising if for once it 
struck the Avrong liour. It might luiA^e done so. 
No one aa^ouM expect that he should swear it had 
not. He could not do so. 

‘ A score of Avitnesses there were Avho could have 
SAVorn, if necessaiy, to the truth of Bar tram’s state- 
ment ; but it Avas not necessaiy. Not one there 
AAUS aaLo could SAvear that he had counted it sound 
tAvelve that night ; ami if there Avere murmurs from 
many that they themselves had not heard the bell’s 
accustomed tones, the testimoirv of a single ])erson 
Avho said he had counted the clock’s strokes out- 
Aveiglied that of a hundred Avho could merely say 
iLe}^ had not heard it strike at alb A universal crA' 
Avent up, loud and insistent, denuuiding the .soldier’s 
repineve. As you kiiOAi'-, iua’ friend, reprieved he 
AAU-s. Pdght or Avrong as nny be, it aaus a cleA*er 
and a daring bit of subtlety. Good or bad, his bold 
stratagem Avon Jervis Bartram celebrity, a pros- 
perous business, and — a prett3’' Avife. Whicli of tlie 
three stood him in best stead I knoAV not. Felix, 
thus dragged from the shadoAv of the galloAA's, lived 
lung. He died a veteran, slain AA’ith hi.s comrade 
Life-Guardsman, the famous SliaAv, in that memorable 
caA^aliy onset at Waterloo.’ 

‘But AA'as he guilty V I asked Avith interest. 

‘lYlio knoAvs?’ said the old gentleman, shaking 
his head sagel3’v 


COMMUNION WITH NATURE. 

A HOLY calm pervades me while I move, 

Through daisied meadows, towards the setting sun ; 
A haz)" warmth is in the air. Alone 
I muse, happ3' in treasured gifts of loA’e. 

Gloudlaiid has caught a crimson glow above, 

High in the orient gleams the silver moon ; 

The tuneful birds of daj^, now silent, slum 
The open fields and seek the sheltering grove. 
Heaven’s gentleness, like some sweet, m3’'stic power, ' 
Touches me into reverential a^A^e ; 

A great peace dwells within : the certain doAver 
Of souls in harmon3' with Nature’s hiAv ; 

For Nature never yet the heart decewed ,b '’ 

That in her calm, strong miuistiy believed. 

, WiLLUSi CoAVAN. 
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THE HUM O ECUS SIDE OF MONTE C A R L 0.^ 

By Ward Muir. 


Throned ou a rode, I neither sow nor reap ; and yet I live 
long. aiOXEGASQUE LeGEND, 




CAIILO is undoubtedly tbe 
II f'-DDiiest tiling in Europe. Like 

many European funny tilings, it 
® moves the alien spectator as nearly 

■ , to tears as to laughter. It possesses 

a sort of ironical pathos underlying 
its patent absurdity. Its atmosphere is so intensely 
civilised, and cloaks such appalling barbarism! 
Beneatli its eternal sinile^ — its courtly, high-class, 
demi-monde smile— it is so smoothly cruel. The 
unfeeling observer cannot but perceive that Monte 
Carlo, as a phenomenon of latter-day * civilisation/ 
is the most ludicrous of spectaedes. He who feels— 
well, lieAvlio feels had better disregard Monte Carlo 
altogether, or he will suffer. 

The humours of Monte Carlo are not far to seek. 
Monaco seems to have prided itself on being a jest 
amongst the nations— a grim jest— ever since it had 
a history. Its founder, the first of the Grimaldis, 
bouglit it from the sea-power of Genoa, and then 
calmly levied toil on every passing vessel wliich 
came within range of his snuft galleys. When it 
is realised that the majority of his victims were 
Genoese ships, the excellence of his joke will, im- 
mediately be apparent. Grimaldi’s stronghold— a 
nice, comfortable, little, sheltered jdateau upon a 
pr<}montory which had an even nicer and more 
comfortably sheltered little harbour for his gal- 
leys at its foot— earned the nickname, locally, of 
‘Spel agues.’ This was in the fourteenth century. 
The spot is still the Spel agues. Spel agues means 
‘ Tlie Plain of the Robbers,’ and the site of Grimaldi’s 
pirate- retreat is at this moment the site of the 
.Monte Carlo Casino. Passing ships have no interest 
for Grimaldi’s successor, the Prince of Monaco ; but 
passing tourists present him, free, gratis, and for 
nothing, with a comfortable salary of seventy 
thousand pounds per annum, an impost whicli 
his ancestor would have thought unreasonable and 
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Grimaldi, like most of the pirates of his age, was 
exceedingly religious. The v'ery name of his terri- 
tory, Monaco, derives from the Latin word monaclm.% 
a monk ; and, following up the idea, wve find that 
he emblazoned two monks upon his coat of arms, 
where they still blandly pose. Observe, now, the 
consistency of the Grimaldian tendency to jokes. 
Nine-tenths of the wealth of the present Prince is 
extracted from a monkish invention— the roulette- 
wheel. Pascal devised the gambling cylinder 
exactly as it is now used in the Salles de Jeu 
during a six months’ ‘retreat’ for meditation and 
prayer in a monastery. The roulette- wheel has 
built for Monaco the finest cathedral on the 
Pdviera, has paid for iimumerable lesser churches, 
ha.s founded several orphanages and nunneries, 
and pays the salaries of a bishop and inninnerable 
priests ; but before gambling was introduced into 
Monaco that beniglited State could afford only one 
small chiircli. lYitliin the Prince’s palace, it may 
be added, a nai've inscription in a prominent posi- 
tion on one of the walls is proudl}^ pointed out by 
the cicerone of every tourist. It runs : ‘ The man 
who pretends to know God and does not keep His 
commandments is a liar.’ Precisely what this may 
be a propos of is not explained. Plenty of charming 
things are not explained — at Monte Carlo. 

One of the many charming things which are not 
explained at Monte Carlo is the annual balance- 
sheet of the Casino Company ; or why the said 
company, Avhich exists solely for and by gambling, 
should call itself the Societe AnonyiM dss Bemu de 
Mer et Gercle des Etrantjen (the Sea-Bathing and 
Strangers’ Club Company). The one thing •which 
nobody ever does during the winter season — the 
profitable season— at Monte Carlo is to bathe in 
the sea. Nevertheless, this Sea-Bathing Company, 
which provides no sea-bathing, in ysteriously an- 
nounces that its profits for the year 1904-6 amounted 
to one million four hundred and forty thousand 
eight hundred pounds. It omits to mention why 
visitors who have never dipped' so much as a toe in 
the Tideless Gulf should be Aviiiing to pay so heavily 
Eesevved.] APRIL 28, 1906. 
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for tlie privilege of not doing so ; and it also oniitSj 
perliaps discreetly, to give more than the very 
sketchiest details of tlie items of tlie balaiice-slieet. 
The sharelioldevs are inciiriovis; perhaps they realise 
that silence, like their dividend, is golden. 

The founder of the Sea-Bathing Company was 
a humourist of the first water. Having been in- 
vited to leave Homhurg, he placidly wandered into 
Monaco one morning in the year 1860, and cast a 
critical eye upon the puny Casino which was then 
rising out of rubbish-heaps on the edge of the pro- 
montory. Seemingly, this M. Blanc — whose snow}^ 
surname subse<p.iently gave rise to the proverb, : 
^ Bonge pml^ noire perd; hlanc gcigne toiijours ^ — 
owned that priceless virtue of the business instinct, 
Imagination. He saw Money in the ruhbish-lieaps, 
and Possibilities in the ugly skeleton of the Casino. 
He paid a brief call upon the owners of the con- 
cession, and, by one of those strokes of luck which 
occur only to individuals able to appreciate their 
significance, found the.se gentry in financial diffi- 
culties, He offered them sixty -eight thousand 
pounds down for their concession. ‘ I am going to 
lunch,’ he said, ‘ and when I have lunched, shall 
receive your decision.’ He lunched (a rite omitted 
by no great financier), and received the decision. 
That very day, the Slst of March 1860, he hecaine 
sole owner of the Monte Carlo Casino and a thirty 
years’ gaming concession from the Prince. Seven- 
teen years later he died worth two million four 
hundred thousand pounds. 

Tliree times since 1860 the Casino has been 
etilarged ; and there is no reason to doubt that it 
will require enlarging again, seeing that this year’s 
net profits exceed those of last year by no less than 
eighty thousand pounds : and a fresh lease of fifty 
years’ duration has only recently been granted, 
with the most agreeably stimulating effect on the 
Sea-Bathing Comjjany’s share quotations. Francois 
Blanc, it would seem, is still very much alive, and 
his Joke is still active. A million-pounds-a-year 
joke is difficult to kill. 

The gist of M. Blanc’s joke was that he should 
propose to turn a rubbish -heap into a golfl-mine by 
‘ chance.’ Boulette, it will be observed, is a game 
oi chmice. It is a pure chance if the players lose a 
million pounds a year, a pure chance that the Bank 
has thirty-seven odds in its favour to its opponents’ 
thirty-six, a pure chance that the Chsino Company 
can provide their patrons with the ffiiest orchestra, 
■the finest gardens, the finest roads and bridges, 
and police-force and fetes and pigeon-shooting, in 
:Europe for nothing. Chance— blindfolded Chance, 
but surely with the bandage slightly hitched off 
from the eye which beams in the Blanc direction 1 

What a pleasant thing it must be to live in a 
' realm ruled over by the high-priests of Chance ! 
Land in Monaco was, at the time of the Blanc 
invasion, worth half a franc per square yard; the 
;,,>alue of the same trifling foothold is now quoted at 
. ;a, figure which soars frequently above a hundred 
"francs. ‘ Where there were two modest hosteliies 


there are now fifty sumptuous hotels. What was a 
barren rock sprinkled with a few meagre olive-trees, 
and nourishing— with pains-a semi-pauper popu- 
lation of four thousand souls, is now confessed 
by every traveller to be the most cultivated, the 
healthiest, the best-drained, and the best-governed 
stretch of coast on the Mediterranean ; and it is the 
most thickly populated State on earth, supporting no 
less than six hundred persons to tlie square kiiometre 
—-to be exact, twelve thousand six hundred in all. 
Monaco is only three miles long by half a mile broaci, 
remember ; but it is so wealthy tliat it can afford to 
dispense with rates and taxes, although it enjoys the 
luxury of a standing army. By a strange irony of 
fate, too, it is morally the most progressive nation in 
Europe, in one x'espect at any rate: it forbids gambling 
by its inhabitants on any excuse whatsoever. Yes, 
Monaco knows too much about gambling to allow 
its sons and daughters to indulge in that expen- 
sive relaxation. No Monegasque is alloxved to put 
his nose witliin the Casino doors. The Teiiqffe of 
Chance is reserved for tlie dirmigerB who come hither 
for— sea-bathing. 

It is said— but perhaps the statement is an envious 
libel circulated by the less prosperous eiti/.ems of 
surrounding nations — that there are not merely more 
rich people to the srpiare kilometre in i^Ionaco than 
elsewhere, but more needy l»ef>j>le too. Certain it is 
that Blanc in liis day had to deal with an extra- 
ordinarily large number of persons who endeavoured 
to turn his game of ‘ chance ’ into a game of ‘ certain- 
ties’ for their own benefit. The}^ did not worry 
M. Blanc. If they had anything to teach him, he 
"was willing to pay for his new wisdom. Usually, 
he learnt nothing that he did not already know, and 
paid nothing ; but now and then some fresli genius 
discovered a weak jioint in his armour, and M. 
Blanc had to defray the cost of strengthening it. 

The firm of swell-mobsmen, for instance, who play- 
fully inserted a bomb in the cellar wliere the Casino 
gas-meters \vere fixed taught him that electric light 
was a surer illuminant for his tables ; and the 
gentleman xvho succeeded in switching off the 
electric light, and during the eonfxision which fol- 
lowed grabbing some thousands of francs, preached 
to him a salutary sermon on the merits of oil Oil- 
lamps of enormous dimensions, as a matter of fact, 
now hang over each green cloth; and electricity 
—brought, it is said, from two cpiite separate i 
generating stations— adds to the pitiless glare of | 
the Salles de Jen. i 

Another lesson which M, Blanc paid dearly for ' 
was that hal'd cash is a more satisfactory, if more i 
blatant, medium of play than counters. When the J 
present Casino vras first organised, the players were ■■ 
compelled to purchase counters, priced at two francs ' i 
apiece, from the administration, and stake with ' 
these as tallies alone. At the close of tlie day’s play ■ ! 
the countei’s could be redeemed at the guichet at : , 1 
their face-value. But in practice they were not ^ 
always redeemed, and by degrees got into circulation i 
in Monaco, outside the Casino’s doors. Bo admir-, J 
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able \¥as M. Blancas credit that liis counters were 
accepted everywhere by shopkeepers and hoteliers 
ill lieu of cash. Two hundred thousand of them in 
all were issued. This satisfactory state of affairs 
continued well into the seventies ; until one fine 
day M. Blanc decided to recall his counters} and 
issued a mandate announcing that they must be 
immediately redeemed on pain of repudiation. The 
effect of liis announcement must have given liim 
considerable food for thooght. His t^vo hundred 
tlicmsaud counters had m3'steriously grown and 
midtipiied into four luvndred thousand. The shock 
would liave irritated a Smaller mind than M. Blanc’s, 
He shrugged his shoulders, and paid out the two 
francs apiece for eacli of the counters. But from 
that day to this the rule of the tables has been : ‘ Xo 
credit, and money down.’ At the same date as the 
abolishing of the tally system, the minimum stake 
was raised from two francs at roulette to the live 
francs at \\diicli it now stands ; and twenty francs 
was fixed as the miulmum for the game of trente- 
et-quaraiite. M. Blanc had no use for the siuali 
speculator who played often and lost little, especi- 
ally when the small speculator was not even playing 
with genuine counters. 

The polite Belgian who happened by evil luck to 
lose a rcmfeau of ‘gold coins’ which turned out, 
when its sealed paper wrapping was removed, to be 
notliing but a brass tube of the correct diameter, 
taught M. Blanc that roideaim must never he per- 
nutted on the tables uii opened. This was a cheaply 
bought piece of wisdom, however, compared w ith 
that v’hich was purchased at the price of eighty 
tliousand pounds from Mr daggers the Yorkshire 
mechanic, daggers, with an infinitude of patience, 
and aided by eight assistants, tabulated the roulette 
results for several months without playing, and, as 
he had anticipated, discovered that one of the ^vheels 
laid a distinct bias towards a certain set of iuiml;)ers. 
Staking with a knowledge of this bias, daggers and 
his men netted one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds before the officials guessed the cause of their 


accuse them of any dishonesty, either in the player’s | 

favour or in their own, as far as the inanagement of j 

the roulettes is concerned. : | 

The game of trente-et-rpuirante, for some un- 
known reason, seems to have attracted the notice i 

of the brainy swindler less than that of roulette. 
Nevertheless, it was at a tixmte-et-fpmmrffe table ! 

that the most famous drama of Monte Carlo sbarp- 
ing wliich has ever taken place occurred, Tlie j 

incident is known as the Ardisson case, so called 
from the name of its hero. 

Ardisson was an adventurer of the most dis- 
tingLiislied type. For years he had lived by Ids 
wits in the spas and pdeasure-resorts of Germany 
and Austria, and linally lie cast covetous eyes on 
the wealtli of the Monte Carlo Bank. Having, in a 
modest disguise, made a careful study of ail the 
aspects of play, he eventuality laid the train for a 
truly magnificent attack on the trente-et-cpiarante, 
which, being played with cards, probably appealed 
to liim more than the lifeless and machine- like pro- 
cedure of the roulette. 

At the height of the season, then, we behold j 

Monsieur Arc! isson, accompanied by a friend and f 

two cliarmingly attired ladies, enter the Casino and ;■ 

repair idly to one of the treiite-et-quaraiite tables. ' 

A series of games having just coiicliided, the i 

croupier is slmfliing his six packs of cards juv- 
paratory to dealing them out afresh, and we may I 

suppose that the gamblers already present are i 

taking the opportunity afforded by the luuiuenlary ; 

lull to compute their losses and gains oi' examine 
their scoriiig-cards. Iinmediatel}^ on arriving at the 
table, the Ardisson quartette arrange tlieinselvcs 
two on each side of it ; and one of tlie ladies con- 
Irives to exiteiy into conversation, with the chef de 
2Mriie (umpire or referee of the game), and asks him 
a number of inm;)cenlvquestions as to the methods 
of play. These he politely answers; and meaii- 
wliile, on the opposite side of the table, the other 
fair creature has liegged the second umpire to he so 
good as to furnish her with gold change fox' a bank- 


j, amazing success. After this the wheels were made 

I to be movable from table to table, and were changed 

( nightly, daggers, still betting, as he supposed, on 

; the same wheel, lost forty tliousaud pounds in a 

I few days. He wisely stopped, and quitted Monte 

p Carlo, as we have said, eighty thousand pounds to 

the good. He was succeeded by’’ an individual who, 
f contriving to gain an entrance to the Salles de Jeu 

k <iuring the hours of dark, bent the metal divisions 

5 ; of the roulette- wheel with a pair of pinceivs, making 

I certain of them narrower and certain of them wider 

than they normally ought to have been. He was 
soon found out ; and nowadays the wheels are not 
■; merely made interchangeable from table to table, 

ff bnt the number-divisions are interchangeable also ; 

^ so that any variation in their size would instantly 

be detected. The mechanism of the wheels is also 
; examined every twenty-four hours, and their hori- 

!; ' zontality tested with spirit-levels. The most carp- 

p ■ izig critic of the Casino officials’ iiiethods could not 


n©te. ■ 

At the very moment when the cronp>i.er has 
shuffled his cards and is ready to reconimeiice, the 
lady who wanted chaiige for her hank-note receives 
it, and, by an unfortunate slip, lets the whole of it 
fall upon the ground. There is considerable con- 
fusion as tlie gold pieces roll hither and thither, 
and for a fraction of a second the umpire’s attention 
is distracted from the table. Attendants, however, 
ImiTy forward, gather together tlie coins, and hand 
them bacli to their charming owner, who is of course 
covered with confusion at the disturbance she has 
created in this usually serene and hushed atmo- 
sphere. The game begins. 

And what a game ! The umpires’ face.s blanch 
as they Ixehold sequence after sequence turning up 
in the Ardisson group’s favour. Ardisson and Ixis 
three companions do not condescend to stake any-, 
thing lower than inaximums— and the 'maximum at 
trente-et-quarante is txveive thousand francs. Four 
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times twelve thousand iTaiics ou the table at 
each coup, and four times twelve thousand francs 
winning at eacli coup, is enough to turn the hair 
gray of even the stoniest croupier. Eight times did 
the Ardisson gang stake, and eight times they 
won. Then they strolled off in a body, taking with 
them three, hundred thousand odd francs. A swift 
carriage waiting at the Casino door whirled them 
away across the French frontier, to he seen no more. 

Horrible suspicions entered the bemused brains of 
the chefs de as they beheld their three hundred 
tliousand francs vanish, and they ordered the cards 
to be examined. There were eighty-four too many 
of them in the pack. Georges the croupier had 
accepted a princely bribe from Ardisson to sub- 
stitute a previously arranged pack amongst his cards, 
and had contrived to do so at the moment when the 
eyes of every one — umpires and bystanders included 
— were diverted by the fallen coins. The rest was 
easy. Ardisson and his accomplices bet upon what 
they knew must be the sequences, and inevitably 
won. As for Georges, he spent a conple of months 
in prison, and issued thence to enjoy his share of 
the Ardisson fortune. 

The majority of the stories of fortunes made at 
Monte Carlo, nevertheless, centre round ordinary 
straightforward players and not mere rogues such 
as Ardisson. Few, however, fail to possess the 
element of jest which seems inseparable from every- 
thing Monte Carl iaii. One of the most popular 
amongst the British and American permanent 
residents is that of an English peer, who, having 
.attended divine worship at the Episcopal church, re- 
p;u’rerl (let us hope absent-mindedly) direct thence to 
the gaming- rooms. As he paused for a few minutes 
beside one of the roulette-tables, a winning number 
announced by the i)i’<2siding croupier struck upon 
hi.s ear as being strangely familiar. It was the 
number thirty -six-— the number of the last hymn 
wliicli had been given out as he was quitting the 
sacred edilice. Prompted by the curious inward 
voice which whispers ‘An omen’ to even the mo.st 
matter-of-fact and conservative, he hastily placed 
■a loiiis on the thirty-six square. Thirt^^-six won 
again, though the balance of chances in favour of the 
recurrence of a single number is excessively remote ; 
and our peer wandered forth into the Sabbath still- 
ness of the gardens seven hundred francs richer 
than lie had been when he dodged the collection- 
plate of the church by escaping from it while tlie 
lucky hymn was being sung. Of course the tale 
leaked out, and of course the church was crowded 
on the following Sundiiy by gamblers eager to 
repeat the peer’s experiment. Never before had the 
local chaplain beheld from his pulpit such a sea of 
eager faces ; never before had the pews emptied 
with such astonishing rapidity on the announce- 
ment of the collection hymn. The congregation in 
a body made a bee-line for the Casino, and fought 
.. for places at the famous rouktte-hoard, whereon to 
; ffing piles of notes and gold, backing the hymn’s 
jiumber. The trifling fact that the number in 


question obstinately declined to appear did not 
dissuade them, and for several Sundays the church 
continued to be crammed with folk intent on hear- 
ing the number of the last hymn, and subsequently 
backing that number in the Casino. The ehaplain 
put a stop to the scandal, and incidentally reduced 
the size of his flock to its usual somewhat meagre 
level by a simple expedient. The final hymn was 
from that time onwards selected from that portion, of 
the hymn-book wdierein numbers ran above thirty- 
six. As the numbers on the roulette-wdieel tliem- 
selves run no liiglier than thirty-six, it was obvious 
that tlie hymn could thenceforward give no clue to 
the omen-seeking gamester. 

Another similar adventure which occurred to a 
well-known English plunger is equally authentic. 
Having lost every cent of his ready money, he 
■wired a pathetic appeal for help to a friend in 
England. Two days later he received a letter, 
addressed in the friend’s handwriting, -which on 
being opened revealed a five-pound note. Without 
pausing to read the letter, our pi linger hastened 
to Giro’s, the famous restaurant in the Galerie 
Charles III., and changed his fiver into French 
money. From Giro’s he hveiit straight into the 
Casino, wdiere, experiencing an extraordinary run of 
luck, he not merely retrieved all his previous losses, 
but gained a substantial increase into tlie bargrdn. 

Weary of play, be retired with a feAV cronies to 
Giro’s again to celebrate the occasion witli a bottle 
of champagne. Tlie usually genial M., Giro met 
him at the door of his eatabiisliment with a flood of 
reproaclies and npbraidings. The five-pound note 
wais bad ! He waved it angrily in the plunger’s 
oidy it was false, this five-pound note ! 

The plunger took the guilty fiver and scrutinised 
it carefully. It was one of the sham bank-notes 
issued by the late Sir Augiistus Harris, and bearing 
on tlieir face an advertisement of the Drury Lane 
pantomime. The English friend, himself as ‘ broke ’ 
as the Monte Carlo plunger, had posted him the 
flagrantly -worthless fiver as a joke-~a joke wliicb, 
had the plunger taken the troiihle to examine the 
fiver or read its covering letter, he tvould have 
seen only too clearly for himself. It tvas fortunate 
that he did not do so. He merely paid Giro his 
five pounds, and, inviting the pacified restaurateur 
to share in the champagne, pretended that the 
wdiole affair ivas an intentional -witticism on his 
own part. 

The conceit of a croupier, wdio fondly imagined 
that he understood the English language, was 
instrumental in presenting another and far less 
experienced Britisher with the not-to-be-sneered- 
at sum of one thousand francs. This gentleman, 
handing a thousand-franc billet to the croupier iii, 
question, asked for 'plaques in exchange for it. 
Plaques are the large five-louis gold pieces peculiar 
to Monaco. The croupier, fancying that the player 
had said ‘ black,’ and was requesting him to place 
the note on the ‘ black ’ compartment of the cloth, 
did so unobserved. Black duly turned up, and 
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tlie croupier politely Lauded two tliousaud fraiics 
to tlie surprised Britisher. 

Probably once, and once onlvj has a player 
at Monte Carlo won unwillingly. The incident 
alluded to came under the notice of the unite ly and 
lie can vouch for its truth. An elderly lady who 
was conducting a party of nepliews and nieces along 
the Riviera was persuaded by the young people to 
take them to the Casino. Aunt Maria, as we may 
conveniently call Ijeiy inwardly resolved to give 
her proteges a lesson in the futility of gambling. 
Having made a private examination of the odds 
against tlie player in the roulette game, she decided, 
slirewdly and accurately enough, that to place a 
coin on a single number was to court almost certain 
loss. When, therefore, she took her jrarty into 
the Salles de Jen, she exliorted them to note how 
impossible it was to make money by play, and, to 
point her moral, placed a five-fvaiic piece on the 
single niinilier twenty-five. By rights, tweiity-five 
should have, lost, the chances being tliirty-seven to 
one against it. But ‘ the best-laid plans ’—-twenty- 
five won, to Aunt Maria’s discomfiture ; and a 
delighted nephew gathered up from the cloth her 
winnings -—one hundred and seventy-fiv^e francs — 
complimenting her upon her good fortune and 
judgment. Aunt Maria wdll not rely again on 
object-lessons to illustrate her lectures on the 
futility of gambling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Kewnham-Davis, the well- 
known journalist of the London SpoHhig Times, 
states that an American friend of his once won 
twenty thousand pounds in a single sitting at 
Monte Carlo, and was unictuely sensilide enough 
to take it home with him intact. But the number 
of people who are genuinely fortunate at Monte 
Carlo, and whose luck eontinne.s till the day of 
their, departure, is exceedingly small. Decave — 
whicli in slang simply means Lstony-broke ’ — is 
a word whose use is pitifully common at Monte 
Carlo. The viaticum, item on tlie Casino balance- 
.sheet— that is, the money paid for railway fares 
for the ruined players’ return to their homes — 
amounted in the 1896-97 season to no less than 
twelve thousand pounds ; and it is significant that 
i?^Ionaco is now the only State in Europe u'here 
usurious interest is charged by money-lenders with 
the sanction of the law. The ^breaking the Bank’ 


stories whicli persistently crop up in the French 
newspapers during the Monte Carlo .season are 
traceable not so much to a foundation on fact, as 
to a foitndation on the ^ press subvention ’ funrl 
of the Casino Company— a fund wliidi in 1901 
amountecl to no less than, twenty thousand pounds ; 
and to wdiicli may also be ascribed the straugo 
silence on the suicide cpiestion in the same journals. 
That peculiar ■weekly, Ilouge et Nirlr (flie Onjmie de 
Defense des Joueurs de Roulette et Trente-ii-Quarante 
■— probalily the only maga/iiie devoted .solel;\‘ to 
the interests of gamblers ever published), states 
that the niimh<3r of suicides per annum at Monte 
Carlo a\'erages four luindred, or one per week per 
table. This, it may be asserted safely, is a gross-; 
exaggeration of the triitli ; but that suicides are 
sadly frequent no one who knows the lilviera 
would dare to deiyy. The curious have only lo 
climb the stony and almost pathless hillside behind 
Monaco town to find proof. Here, surroimded by 
a high wall, is the sinkides’ cemetery, a melancholy 
and neglected little enclosure thick witli rank 
grass, and betraying its nature solely by a fcuv 
wooden stakes bearing nunibers and decoral cd 
with bedraggled wreaths and torn visiting-cards. 
The sun beats pHtilessly upon its nameless graves, 
butterflies fUt to and fro over its flowering weeds, 
and the leaves of its wreaths stir laiiily in tbe 
breeze. Ontv’ardljg at least, it is perhaps llie 
least picturesque and most uninteresting cemetery 
in the length and breadth of Europe ; but to him 
who kno\\'.s its .secret it is full of meaning. For 
these iiiieared-for mounds represent more than tlie 
mere resting-places of madmen or fools who liave 
pitted themselves against the immutable laws of 
malhenuitics ; iii(3yarein them.selves a moriiiment — 
an everlasting monument — to the genius of a man 
win.), with the eye of faith, beheld a gt.)ld~niine in 
a rubbish -heap ; a monument to the creator of 
Monte C^arlo : Francois Blanc. Some day, when 
Europe gets the true perspective of thing.s,.it will 
be said of Francois Blanc, not that he founded 
the Monte Carlo Casino, not that he brought 
stability axtd wealth to the tlirone of the Ihdaces 
of Monaco, not that he built the Monaco Cathedral, 
ljut that he made necessary this suicides’ graveyard. 
And when that day comes, the grisly jest of Monte 
Carlo will cease to exist. 
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CHAPTER V. 


|y first night’s rest at the Brun-varad 
WMS a very sleepless one, but I was 
not foolish enough to attribute this 
to strange siirroiindings or a stemge 
bed. As a matter of fact, my couch 
■was a large and particularly com- 
fortable one, and on the wliole I sleep rather beti.er 
than usual in an unfamiliar bedchamber. I ascribed 



my lack of repose partly to the Isigh, exciting air of 
our lofty I'dateau, and partly to the strange, (iist'iirb- 
ing thoughts wliich the events of the evening had 
given birth, to. It was obvious that the palace 
wliich sheltered me was the home of a tlireateited 
man ; that the treason -which menaced him was 
engendered in the bosoms of the highest ; that the 
lieart which, of all hearts, should have beaten true for 
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luni was, without the shadow of a douht, taiuted 
and utterly cornij^t. I thought of King Karl’s face 
when lie had caught sight of that tell-tale gown, 
and a great pity rose in niy breast for him. I liked 
the King. It seemed to me impossible to kiurw 
him and not to like him ; he was .so full of spirits, 
so genial, so boyish, so utterly free from pride of 
birth or ^^osition. His luithinkiiigi iinliesitating 
confidence in myself bad welded a bond of loyalty 
tliat almost rehabilitated my long-shattered belief 
in tlie divine right of kings. 

I rose in the morning partially refreshed with 
short snatches of dream-ridden slumber, keen for 
the experiences of the day, and reveliing in the 
view of snow-clad hills and sky afforded by my 
double-casenienled window, 

Oofiee and eggs and honey were served in the 
pleasant little sitting-room reserved for my use, 
and after I had smoked a pipe and written a letter 
to my mother I found my way down to the great, 
sumptuous hall wliicli the present nionarcli had 
evolved out of a coterie of small and picturesquely 
inconvenient apartments, 

I found my host seated, in front of an open ire, 
in the depths of an enormous arm-chair. A large 
meerschaiiin pipe was between his lips, and he was 
studying a bundle of papers through thick-rimmed 
pince-nez. A huge, snow-white St Bernard lay at 
his feet, and as I approached the great beast rose 
leisurely to his feet and advanced afkibiy towards 
me. 

‘Good -morning, Saunders,’ said His Majesty. 
‘You slept well, 1 trust 

‘ Tolerably well, thank you, sire,’ I answered. 

‘And I intolerably badly,’ he said, more to liiin- 
self than to me. ‘I’m glad the dog likes you,’ he 
went on mirsingly ; ‘he doesn’t take to most people. 
— In fact, you’re rather a surly old beast, aren’t 
you, Mogiill— By the waxy, Saunders, I owe you an 
apology. When I asked you to visit iis out here I 
knew that the subterranean politics of this unhappy 
land were simmering dangerously — that is their 
chronic state ; but I bad no idea tilings would come 
to a crisis, as they threaten to do now. You see 
these papers I am reading 1 The.y are General 
Meyer’s report on the military situation, and liis 
plans for the di.spo.sitioii of timops in the event of a 
popular uprising. My good cousin Fritz would give 
live years of his restless life for five minutes’ peru- 
sal of these dry statistics. Kevertheless,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘ I have every reason to suppose that 
his wish will remain imgratified ; and, so saying, 
the King threw the whole bundle into the fire, where 
in a few seconds they were reduced to blackened 
ashes* ‘As a matter of fact,’ he went on, ‘we shall 
prepare a spurious report and contrive to get it 
.stolen, or at least surreptitiously coxned. The real 
details are here ’—tapping his forehead — ‘ and in a 
much cleverer brain than mine — mj conimander-in- 
chiefs.’ 

; ‘ Is it not a trifie indiscreet to mention all this to 
me?’ I could not help asking. 


The King shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I am as d iscreet as my enemies,’ lie said. ‘ Look 
at the Grand Duke’s beliaviour in the billiard-room 
last night, wliicli Meyer lias reported to me. Even 
if he had not known of the General’s presence, lie 
knew he was speaking before Mi.ss Anch ester, who 
is a firm friend of mine. I may not be a par- 
ticularly cautious person ; bub compared to me my 
cousin is rashness personified, and I ask for no 
clumsier opponent. And after all, ’ he went on with 
a touch of sadness, ‘ one innst trust some one. I have 
never yet met an Englishman I could not trust,’ 

‘Your Majesty’s liking for my country and 
countrymen is well known,’ I said. ‘You must 
have been fortunate in the specimens you have 
met.’ 

‘ English gentlemen are all very much alike,’ he 
said. ‘ They are the salt of the earth. To you, who 
have spent all your life in a country where social 
order and respect for human life are as much taken 
for granted as the rising of the sun, the condition of 
affairs here must seem well-nigh incredible. The 
average Grimlander has virtues, I admit— the rough 
animal virtues of the wolf. He is fond of his off- 
spring, lie prefers his own connti\y to any ■ otheiv 
and -he is amazingly hardy. On the other hand, 
liis re.spect for human life is lamentably insufiicient. 
For liis own it is slight enough ; for his neighbour’s, 
absolutely non-existent. Pity, lioiiour, industry, 
application, self-denial — these are words wliicli do 
not figure in his lexicon. That is the average Grim- 
lander, mind you. The aristocrat is different— he 
lacks the animal virtues of the wolf.’ 

There was silence at the conclusion of the King’s 
words. No phrase occur red to my rniiid which 
would not have seemed impertinent in its sympathy, 

‘ And yet,’ went on King Karl after, a long pause, 

‘ I love iny people—becaiise they are my people.’ 

At this point our conversation was interrupted 
by the advent of a third party. Advancing towards 
us across the hall was the figure of a slim young 
wmman. She was wearing a close-fitting woollen 
jersey, a white beret on her head, a short skirt of 
dark blue, and a pair of stout boots of whicli the 
toes were garnished with sets of formidahle iron 
spikes. It was several seconds before I recognised 
in this figure the pemon of Miss Anchester, the 
caustic governess to the royal children. She smiled 
bright!}^ enough on me now. 

‘ You find my get-up very peculiar, I can see, 
Mr Saunders,’ she began. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I returned, cons(;ious of 
having been staring ratbor rudely. ‘I did not 
recognise you for the moment.’ 

‘We all dress like this atlYeissheim,’ she went 
on. ‘ It is the uniform of the place. These are my 
tobogganing boots ; I liope you admire my rakes.’ 

‘They are most rakish,’ 1 replied facetiously. 
‘And are you going down the Kastel run V 

‘You’d better go and watch Miss Anchester do 
the Kastel run/ put in the King. ‘I’m busy this 
morning with old Meyer ; otherwise 1 would lake 
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you into tlie curling- rink. — Miss Anch ester, will 
you be good enough to look after Mr Savmders till 
luiieli-time 

^Witli pleasure,’ replied the governess. ‘Mr 
Saunders, Pm sure, will be delighted to pull niy 
tobogg/in up the hill.’ 

‘ How long is the hill P I asked, laughing. 

‘ Oh, about two miles. You look fairly robust.’ 

‘1 will go and get ready at once,’ I said ; and, 
suiting the action to the word, I mounted the stairs 
to iiiy room, put on rny thickest Swiss boots, a 
sweater, and a cloth cap, and prepared to sally forth 
with daringly athletic Miss Anch ester. , 

I shall never forget my first daylight impressions 
of Weissheim. The thermometer was showing forty 
degrees of frost, but there was not the slightest 
sensation of cold in the air. The sun had just 
climbed above the shoulder of the miglity Ivlanig- 
berg, and was making his heat felt with no un- 
certain ray. There was not a cloud in the sky or 
a breath In the heavens. The earth was white. Mile 
upon mile, league ux)on league, as far as the eye 
could reach, was snow — immaculate, sound- 
deadening snow. Below us was the deep, frozen 
Honnen-see, so covered with the all-present crystals 
that one distinguished it from the land merely by 
its smootb, untreed, unrocky surface. Beyond, the 
huge Klanigberg and her flanking sisters, the jagged 
Eiseiir-zahn and the graceful Trau-altar. Half-way 
up their towering sides the bare pines projected 
starkly from the siioav ; while, above, their gleaming 
whiteness was flecked with dark crags and clear-cut 
precipices. To our left lay the town of Weissheim, 
with its dominating church and the big, rectangular 
Pariserhof. Beyond, and far below, lay the small 
village of Eielinsdorf, its little, yellow station easily 
distinguishable in tlie clear, thin atmosphere. To 
our rigid;, and considerably above us, was the Marien- 
castel 5 the lial f-modern, half-ancient home of the 
Grand Duke, a pink, stucco building attached to an 
old stone tower considerably out of the perpendicular. 
Above all. the sky ; and it seemed as if Hatiire had 
taken all colour from the earth and crowded it into 
one intense, terrific blue. It was wonderful, beaiiti- 
fvvl, maiwellousIy exhilarating. 

‘ Weil, and what do you think of Weissheim 1 ’ 
asked my companion. 

I had fetched her toboggan out of a shed, and 
was dragging it easily along the path in the 
direction of the Mariencastel. 

Somehow, in her athletic guise, her cheeks gh)w- 
ing healthily in the keen mountain air, she looked 
quite different from the stately creature of the 
night before, much more girlish and natural, I 
thought ; and she smiled so frankly and pleasantly 
upon me that I wondered if the prejudices I had 
formed against her were really as well founded 
as they had seemed the previous evening. Still, 
remembering her remarks to me anent tobogganing 
and nerve, I felt I had a grudge against her. 

‘It is better than Whitechapel,’ I replied. I felt 
sure the remark would annoy her. 


‘And do you live in Whitechapel?’ she asked 
sweetly. 

‘No ; in South Kensington. Still, I prefer this 
even to Harrington Gardens.’ 

‘But why drag in Whitechapel?’ she asked. ‘I 
am afraid you wvere trying to be flippant. hTever 
be flippant when discussing Nature. It is the sign 
of a small soul.’ 

The presumption of this young lady in lecturing 
me in this manner was far too amusing to cause 
offence. 

‘ I mentioned Whitechapel,’ I said in smilingly 
insincere defence, ‘because we have a smaU factory 
there. I am the head of a draper’s firm, and we 
employ a lot of girls there making blouses.’ 

‘ Oh, I see,’ returned my compauioii in all 
seriousness; ‘you mention Whitechapel because 
it is familiar to you. How interesting to be head of 
a draper’s business, and to superintencl the working- 
girls ! ’ 

‘ I am afraid I don’t do iiiuch superintending.’ 

‘ You are busy in other ways ? ’ 

‘I am rarely busy at all,’ I said. ‘ I fear I have 
not the business iiistinct.’ 

She stopped abruptly in her walk and looked 
at me in undisguised dismay, almost horror. 

^You don’t take an interest in your business!’ 
she ejaculated. 

I could not refrain from laughing. 

‘ You make me feel like a crinduaV I ‘‘»<'tid. 

‘ I should think so,’ she said, melting ever so 
little. ‘I had hopjed you had one redeeming 
characteristic.’ 

I ought to have been offended, for our acquaint- 
ance hardly warraiited this familiarity. 

‘I am an excellent beast of burden,’ I protested, 
with a gesture towards tlie toboggan. 

She laughed at that, and then, as if repenting 
of the concession, made the latter part of her laiigli 
scornful. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘you are an excellent beast of 
burden,’ 

After that we walked on in silence, till presently 
we came across the toboggan-track. 

‘This is the Kastel run,’ she expdahied briefly, 
and not without a touch of reverence. 

I looked at tlie track with curiosity. It was 
four or live feet wide, and the surface was of snow 
turned into ice by the process of watering. On 
each side of the course were little banks about , a 
coupfle of feet high, also of iced snow, and hard 
as iron/ The run did not strike me as particularly 
steep, but the surface was so absolutely slippery 
that I could well imagine a great rate of speed 
being attained on it. 

Next moment there was a slight scraping sound, 
and an old lady, a Grimlauder, came lugging 
round the corner. She was a brown -faced, 
wrinkled old creature, sitting up comfortably on 
her machine, both feet pressed fiat on the surface 
of the track, and liolding a cord in her hand as 
if she were guiding a horse. In a few minutes she 
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was lost to view round anotlier bend. The pace 
seemed to me extremely dangerous. 

‘ She goes well,^ I I’einarked. 

Miss Anchester laughed scornfully. 

. ‘ She does not mean to go too fast,' she said. 

•^Notfast?^ 

‘ No ; she keeps her feet down. Besides, she ’s 
riding a schlittli. You can't get up any pace on 
an old-fashioned thing like a schUttlV 

^ And what do jmii ride 1 ^ I asked, 

‘ Oh, 1 ride a skeleton.'' ’ 

I. looked at the toboggan which 1 was trailing 
behind me. It was ju.st an open framework of 
steel runners with a small wooden cross-seat which 
shifted backwards and forwards like the sliding 
seat of a racing-boat. 

‘And is it difficult?^ I asked. 

‘ It is easy enough in the straight,’ was the reply ; 

‘ the corners take a little negotiating, though. Let 
us walk on a little higher and we shall see a bend — 
the Devil’s Elbow.’ 

The quaintly named bend, which ’we were soon 
abreast of, was remarkable for the alteration in the 
height of the bank. Instead of being only some 
two feet high, the exterior boundary of the curve 
rose abruptly to a height of at least ten feet, and 
instead of being perpendicular to the track, sloped 
Tipwjirds at an angle of about sixty degrees. The 
object of this was made manifest directly. A to]:)Og- 
gauer was coming down, a man this time, and 
travelling liead-foreiiiost. As he reached the bend 
liis machine dashed up the bank to within a foot of 
the top, kept at that height for a second, and then 
sank again into the trough of the course. The pace 
was absolutely terriiic. 

‘Without that bank,’ said Miss Ancliester, ‘it 
would be impossible to get round the corners. 
Oircular bicycling tracks are constructed on the 
same principle. That Avas the Grand Duke’s .son 
Max. He is a good tobogganer, but he takes his 
banks a trifle high.’ 


‘Hoav does one avoid doing so ’ 1 asked. 

‘It is necessar}' to dig one’s rakes into the ice 
before coining to a sharp turn. That reduces the 
pace somewhat, and when you are turning, as here, 
to the right, you put out your right foot as far as 
possible, and rake liard with it. Also, much can be 
done with the arms, pulling the bead of the toiiog- 
gaii round. The penalty for taking the bank loo 
high is loss of speed. Besides, you may go over t'ne 
top, which in a race is of course fatal.’ 

^And unpleasant at all times,’ I added. ‘Tliat, 1 
suppose, is where the danger comes in.’ 

‘There is nothing dangerous in going OA’er the 
Devil’s Elbow,’ replied companion ; ‘ it merely 
means a drop of ten feet into deep siunv. It is an 
alarming, not to .say bumpy, busine.ss, but it gives 
one a very good notion of Avhat flying is like.’ 

‘Without, however, the advantages of wings.’ 

‘ Precisely. One misses wings badly tobogganing. 
There is a bend farther down the run which is 
really dangerous. It is a double turn, with tAvin 
banks called Jonathan and David. If you tfike 
Jonathan high, you are morall}^ certain to go over 
David ; and if you go over David, you are morally 
certain to fall a thousand feet to the Noniien-see. 
One aA'oids taking Jonathan higli by judicious 
raking.’ 

‘Wliat Avould happen if one AAmt down Avitliout 
rakes?’ Tasked. 

Miss Anchester laughed. 

‘ Please don’t try,’ she said. ‘ The thing may be 
tlieoretically possible, but it is a practical certainty 
you Avould never get doAvn in safety. W^’lien you 
make your first effort on tlie Kastel run, rake all 
tlie Avay — imagine you are in a broken-doAvn foiir- 
Avheelcr trying to miss a train. Afterwards, as you 
acquire skill and confidence, rake less and less. Tlie 
less you touch the ice Avith your rakes the better time 
you Aviil do. But beAvare of David ; he is a good 
friend but a bad enemy.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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TINNED SALMON. 

3 HOSE Avho are familiar Avith the 
conditions of salmon-fishing in the 
rivers of Scotland and England only 
would stand aghast if they AA’-ere to 
see the manner in Avhich the king of 
: , ' hshes is caught in the rivers of the 

north “Avest of America. It is aa^cII knoAvn that 
salmon born in a certain stream al Always return to it 
■from, their sojourn in the ocean. After sAvimining 
the length of some of the riA^ens of EMrth America, 
the jQsh are so exhausted that they frequently 
swim into slialloAv AA^ater and die if They are not 
cajAured. The salinon-fisheries which haA^e been 
‘:er^ctbd on these rivers have adopted a novel device 


for capturing the hah VAken he returns to the 
Avaters in which he AA^as hatched. This consists of 
a huge AAdieel, sometimes as large as fifty feet 
in diameter, AAdiich is fixed in such a Avay as to 
be driven by the rapid stream, much as an under- 
throAV Avater-AAdieel is driven. The descending 
side of the wheel presents a long, scoop-shaped 
device made of AA’ooden ribs and netting, and in 
this the fish are entangled, carried out of the 
Avater, and pitched into a separate tank to aAvait 
their fate. By this device as much a.s fifty ions has 
been taken from a single AAdteel during tAventy-four 
hours. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR PLATINUM. 

Many of the properties of the metal platinum- 
such, for instance, as its extremely high melting- , 
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poiiitj and the fact that, owing to the siinilaiity 
between its expansion co-efficient and that of glass, 
it is practically the only metal which may be sealed 
into glass — render it of immense value in a great 
inaii}^ industries. Unfortunately its price at pre- 
sent — about four pounds fifteen shillings an ounce — 
prohibits its use for a great number of purposes 
for winch it would be extremely valuable, xiccord- 
iiig to a note in the English Meclimiic^ a substitute, 
presumably an alloy, has been discovered by a Mr 
Birmingham of Baltimore. The new metal is said 
to melt at about three tlioiisaiid six hundred and 
thirty degrees Fahrenheit, to be malleable and 
ductile, and to be unaffected by acids. It is capable 
of being rolled into sheets or made into wire, and it 
is said to become soft and workable at a temperature 
far below its melting-point. No particulars are 
given as to its constitution, but it is said that the 
price will be about half that of platinum. 

A FOUL-AIR l^-TDICATOR. 

Under the curious name of the noseroscope, an 
invention for the detection of foul or exhausted air 
is being placed on the market in Italy by its in- 
ventor, Signor Bertini. By means of this invention 
an alarm-beU is set ringing directly the atmospheric 
pressure in a stove, Hue, or other jilace where a 
drauglit ought to be maintained ceases to be below 
that in the room which is being ventilated. A 
stove or fire which passes its own foul air into a 
chimney does So virtue of the fact that the at- 
mospheric pressure in that chimney is less than that 
of the room ; consecptently a drauglit is created, and 
is kept up so long as that depression continues. 
Directly the depression disappeai's, owing to the 
stoppage of the fine or to any other canse, the foul 
air finds its way into the chamber, and the result 
is danger to human health and life. The duty of 
the invention under review is to call attention at 
once to this state of afiuirs. 

LIFE-SAVING RADIOGRAPHY. 

A strikingly valuable radiograph, or X-ray ])huto- 
graph, as it is wrongl}^ called, was recently tlie means 
of saving a child’s life. A little girl who had been 
I'daying with a couple of tiny little toys shaped like 
bicycles accidentally swallowed one, and became 
exceedingly ill in consequence. She was taken to 
the London Hospital, the usual medical treatment 
for the removal of the obstruction having proved 
unavailing. An X-ray picture was taken, and im- 
mediately revealed the fact that the obstacle was 
firmly lodged in the cesophagus. With the skio- 
graph to guide him, the surgeon made a small 
incision, passed in an instrument by means of which 
the toy bicycle was cut in half, and removed the 
two pieces separately. Tlie child’s life was saved, 
and without the X-rays it must almost surely have 
been lost, 

TO PR03.t0TE llEftBAECH. 

Every civilised country, by means of its Patent 
Department, provides for the encouragement of 


inventors by the granting of monopolies for a term 
of 3'ears. But scientific researcli, the investigation 
of matters of prime importance to the commiiniby, 
such as an unpatentable treatment for various 
diseases, is left entirely to the anagnanimity of tlie 
experimenter, for reward through tbe instrumen- 
tality of the Patent Department is not feasible. To 
stimulate scientific research by the award of sums 
of money proportionate to the value of the discovery 
is the essence of a scheme formulated by Walter 
B. Priest in a book just published. The author 
presents a well-considered plan, by which applicants 
for grants in respect of any research-work, which 
they may be carrying on would receive, after due 
inquiries have been made, a sum of money paid out 
of funds provided by Parliament for the purpose. 


Those who have wrestled Avitli the difficulties of 
studying an ordinary road-map) and at tlie same 
time steering a motor-car will appreciate the value 
of an ingenious device which has been pilaced on the 
market under the name of the autocarte. By means 
of this device the exact piosition of the car is shown), 
in epitome as it -were, at any moment during the 
run day or night. In reality, the invention consists 
of a map of the road arranged in the manner of the 
toy panoramas familiar to childhood. A space on 
the map equivalent to five miles of distance is 
revealed at a time, and the rollers up^on wdiieh the 
remainder of the p^anorama is wound are connected 
by suitable gearing to the wheels of the car in sudi 
a manner that as the automobile proceeds upioii. its 
journey the mapi is unrolled before the driver. He 
has, therefore, alwajvS before his eyes the actual 
section of road iipion which he is travelling, and all 
the natural and artificial dangers or gradients, or 
other interesting features, are clearly indicated on 
large scale. It is obvious that the value of the in- 
vention is at once lost if any extensive departure be 
made from the p)rearranged route, and one of the 
delights of motoring would therefore be denied to 
him who drives carefully by this chart. Never- 
theless, for all straightforward runs, where to ask 
the way is not an easy matter, the device should 
be valuable. 


The island of Barbadoes enjoys a certain immunity 
from the visitations of the malarial mosquito. In 
many of the -waters of this island there fioiirish in 
great quantities a tiny fish knowm locally by the 
name of ‘millions,’ and there is believed to be a 
connection between the existence of this fish and 
the compwative non-existence of the malarial 
mosquito. Some interesting experiments are no-w 
being tried in the West Indies with a view to 
determine to what extent one fact bears upon the 
other, and to see wdiether the beneficent little fish 
can be induced to fiourish in the waters of palaces 
where the mosquito ravages are niore severely felt. 
It is said that the liny fi.sh has an appetite quite 
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out of proportion to its diminutive size, and tliat it 
feeds to a large extent on tlie larvae of tlie inosqvuto. 
The troublesoine insect is in consequence practically 
exterminated in the area in which ‘millions’ flourish, 
and here also, for the welhknown reason, malarial 
fever is practically non-existent. 

TO PREVENT SNORING. 

It would surely be difficult to lind a more curious 
invention than that described in a recent issue of 
the Bcimitifio American for the prevention of snoring. 
The device consists of a flexible plate or mouth- 
piece designed to be held between the lips and in 
contact with the teeth and gums during sleep. It 
is fitted with a check-valve to regulate the amount 
of air passing from tlie moutli on its way to or from 
the lungs, and this valve or flap is so arranged as to 
prevent the entrance of air into the lungs through 
the mouth, although all; 0 |ving it to be expelled in 
the act of exhaling. The wearer is therefore obliged 
to breathe principally through the nose, and is 
consequently himself benefited to this extent, that 
he escapes the evils commonly credited to mouth- 
breathing, while he saves from disturbance others 
who might otherwise be distressed by the noise of his 
^sleep. 

A STARTER FOR ELECTRIC-MOTORS. 

Everybody knows that in starting mi electro- 
motor, unless it be a very small one, the electric 
current must be gradually admitted so that the 
motor may be allowed to attain speed lie fore full 
prevssure is switched on. If this precaution be 
omitted, and the full power suddenly applied to 
the stationary machine, it will not only damage 
itself, but will by the sudden flow of current 
damage or destroy the electric ivires by iiiiieh it 
is sn])plied. All motors, therefore, are furnished 
with a resistance by which a small current is fh'st 
applied to the motor, and gradually strengthened 
as the machine gains in speed. According to the 
IVcster7i Bkdrlcian^ an entirely automatic device 
for the attainment of the same ends has been 
patented hj G. P. Bteinmetz. In this device the 
ordinary rheostat is replaced by a material which 
when cold has a very high electrical resistance, 
but as it warms up owing to the influence of the 
passage of the electricity, its resistance drops until 
in a few minutes it is reduced to practically noth- 
ing, and almost the full power of tlie current passes 
unimpeded to the motor. Such a device should 
• be of great value to manufacturers and otliers 
who employ electro-motors, and are always liable to 
have machinery damaged by carelessness in suddenly 
switching on without due precaution. 

MILE. 

, . -Among the disadvantages of being born a civilised 
, human being must , be reckoned the fact that the 
natural supply of food suitable to infant require- 
ments is very seldom forthcoming. A great deal 
of' more or leas hysterical nonsense .has been written 
, about the selfi.shiiess of mothers who will not be 


bothered with the sustenance of their own children 
in the manner originally prescrilied b,y nature. 
Like much other pernicious nonsense, tliis has a 
considerable basis of truth ; but the plain fact 
appears to be that in the great majority of cases 
it is not the selfishness of the mothers which is at 
fault, but sheer physical inability to comply with 
the natural demands of the child. It is as if the 
liumaii race were passing on to a further stage 
of evolution and gradually ceasing to be mammals. 
As a result, another source of foocl-sapply has 
to be found, and the most valuable is provided 
by cow’s milk. Here, however, the trouble 
begins, 

cow’s MILK FOR INFANTS. 

Milk provided by nature as a food for calves is 
not quite suitable in constitution to exactly meet 
the requirements of the human infant ; but a 
greater difficulty than this is found in tlie fact 
that milk is intended to be conveyed direct into 
the mouth of the youtliful animal, and is totally 
unsiiited to be carried about from place to place. 
From its very nature it is an almost ideal culture 
for bacteria, and all microbes 'which make their 
way into it find tliemselves provided wdth a 
nearly perfect medium Avherein tljey may multiply 
many thousands of times before the milk is con- 
sumed by the infant. Quite apart from the 
diseased condition of a great many cows, per- 
fectly germ-free milk cannot escape outside con- 
tamination, for the air of the byres in V'hieh the 
cows are milked is often laden wiili bacteria ; 
the cows themselves cannot always be described 
as scrnpnlously clean ; the milkers are not as 
careful as they might be in the matter of cleanli- 
ness. Then this fluid, warm and eager to promote 
bacterial life, is taken, w'itliout any special pre- 
cautions, on long railway journeys, and finally it 
stands aljout in open vats in the shops of big cities. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that the germs of 
disease are present in alarming quantities ; but 
rather one may marvel tliat milk-borne disease Is 
not a great deal more rife than it is. It is pointed 
out that at all events one factor whicli promotes 
the rapid growth of bacterial life may w'itbout 
mucli difficulty be removed : it should not be 
difticnlt to cool the milk directly it is taken 
from the cow and keei^ it cold imtil it is re- 
quired for use. In Dr Houston’s report on the 
bacteriological e.xaminatioii of milk for the Lon- 
don County Council, it is pointed out that in 
New' York milk above a temperature of fifty 
degrees Falirenheit is defined as adulterated, 
and wdierever found in the hands of daiiw'inen, 
carriers, dealers, or retailers, is liable to summary 
destruction. 

TEE GORDON-BENNETT RACE IN TEE AIR. 

Mr James Gordon-Bennett, wdiose name 1ms 
become famous all over the world in connection' 
with the trophy which is the prize for which 
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racing-motorists eonipete, lias presented an aero- 
nautical cup to be won bj tlie firiiig-macliine wliicli 
sliall cover the gi’eatest distance. The race has 
lieen fixed for 30th September, and the aero clubs 
of France, America, Spain, and Italy have chal- 
lenged. The maximum number of entries allowed 
for any one country is tbree, and the committee of 
the Aero Club of the United Kingdom has decided 
to enter three balloons to complete for the prize on 
behalf of this country. It is believed that Gennany 
and Belgium will also challenge, so that seven 
countries in all will take part in the race. The 
start tliis year will be made from Paris. 

THE OXY-ACETYLENE BLOWPIPE. 

A very interesting demonstration of welding by 
means of an oxygen blowpipe fed with acetylene 
instead of coal-gas was given by tlie Brins Oxygen 
Company at the University Club, Bristol, a short 
time ago. During the demonstration two pieces of 
two-inch steam pipe were welded together with a 
joint which was said to have a strength of over 90 
per cent. The two pipes were placed end to end 
and raised to a sufficient temperature by the blow- 
pipe, when a stout iron-wire was introduced in the 
flame in the manner of solder and run round the 
jomt. It appears that the joint consists of low- 
carbon steel produced by the action of the flame 
upon the iron- wire. In the same waj^ a T~piece uvas 
made from copper-pipe, copper-wire being used in- 
stead of iron, and several other objects were welded or 
].)urnt together in a very satisfactory manner. It is 
said that the temperature of the fiame reaches seven 
thousand two hundred degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
ahout two thousand degrees higher tlmii that of the 
oxydiydrogen flame. 

COMMEEGIAL VALUE OF SHARKS. 

Not many people know that shark-catchirig in 
the Southern Seas is an extensive and profitable 
industry in which white men and natives have been 
engaged for the past thirty or forty years, and 
that there is a small but widely separated fleet of 
vessels engaged in shark- catching in the North 
Pacific atolls, where these sea-tigers literally swarm 
in hordes of thousands. They are caught for two 
purposes : the rendering out of tlie liver oil™ which 
is a .splendid lubricant, and is also used in a minor 
degree for medicinal pnrpo.ses, especially for rheu- 
matism — and for their fins and tails, which are 
highly prized by the Chinese for many purposes. 
Every one has heard of tlie Chinese ‘slmrk-fin soup,’ 
which corresponds, in its excellence and nutri- 
tious qualities, to the European isinglass, or calvea’- 
feet-jelly soup. The fins, when thoroughly dried, 
are worth from thirty to fifty pounds per ton in the 
Sydney market, where, they are bought by Chinese 
firms for exportation to China. The tails bring less. 
All the traders in the equatorial islands of the 
Pacific are buyers of sharks’ fins from the natives. 
The Gilbert Islanders are perhaps the most expert 
and daring shark-catchers in the world. They use 


lines of cocoa-nut fibre, and huge and very strong 
wooden hooks made from the roots of trees ; and 
although the fishing is done from small canoes, it 
rarely happens that a native loses his life. But oil 
one occasion the writer saw three men devoured in 
a few minutes. They, in company with twenty or 
thirty other canoes, were fishing off Ocean Island 
(lat. 0'^ 5.2^ 2" S., long. 168" 2A E.), when a large 
shark which they had hooked fouled the outrigger 
and broke it, and before tlie unfortunate men could 
be rescued, they ivere seized by several shai‘ks. It 
is not unusual when a shark is hooked, and is 
hauled alongside to be clubbed, for it to be seized 
by several others and torn to pieces. Three or four 
men in one day will, at Ocean Island, capture as 
many as twenty. Formerly, after the fins and tails 
had been cut off and the enormous livers extracted, 
the carcasses Were thrown away ; but latterly some 
demand has arisen for the skins, wdiich are sent to 
Germany, ivliere a process lias been discovered for 
tanning and making them pliable. 

AN IHHALATORIUM. 

The varioUvS diseases of the lungs which are sus- 
ceptible of treatment by inhalation are provided 
for ill a new medical institute which has recently 
been opened in New York, where are installed the 
vaporising appliances invented by Dr Bulling of 
Miniieli. By means of these devices the liquids 
to be vaporised are blown by compressed air into 
such infinitesimally fine particles that they arc 
carried by the act of breathing into the fniest 
ramifications of the lungs, and are thus able to 
reach directly diseases situated far beyond the 
range of the ordinary inhaling appliances. In the 
medical institute called tlie Inhalatoriuni special 
rooms are set apart for the use of patients, who sit 
for half-an-hour at a time breathing an atmosphere 
charged with the vapour suited to their special 
complaints. In another room are a number of 
desks, each fitted ivith a small and restricted 
vaporiser adapted for direct application to the 
mouth or nostrils. The air-compressors are fitted 
in the basement, and are arranged to draw carefully 
cleansed and filtered air, which, after being warmed 
by a special appliance, is fed to the various vap^orisers 
througbout the building. 

THE EMPIRE UPON -WHICH THE SUN NEVER BETS. 

A Blue Book dealing ivith the last census of 
the British Empire shows that the area, which in 
1861 was eiglit and a half million square miles, 
with a population of two hundred and fifty-nine 
millions, had in 1891 increased to twelve million 
square miles, with a population, of about four 
hundred inili ions. Tlie heart of the Empire, or 
the head and governing centre of this vast area 
and population, comjnises within the United 
Kingdom one hundred and twenty-one thousand 
and eiglxty-nine square miles. The most populous 
citw in the Ernpir^ excluding London, Is Calcutta, 
with a population which has grown from ten or 
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|HEN the excitement about the great 
wealth of the Mount Morgan mine 
broke out I was practising as a 
solicitor in Rockhampton, which 
was then the nearest town of any 
A sue to the mine. I generally put 
a few pounds into any proniiuent mining venture 
’brought out in the locality; but I did not touch 


the Mount Morgan, though I had several oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a share at a low price soon 
after the discovery of the famous hill. I do not 
think I had any iiarticular reason for keeping out 
of the mine except that I was rather sick of put- 
ting money into mining syndicates ; and one can 
imagine my annoyance when I suljsequently found 
that I had carelessly missed a huge fortune. 
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twelve thousand in 1710 to nearly eight liimdred 
and forty-eight thousand in 1901. Bombay ranks 
third, with seven hundred and seventy-six thousand ; 
and Glasgow fourth, with seven hundred and sixty- 
one thousand. Out of about three hundred and 
nineteen millions professing some form of belief, 
about fifty-seven and a half millions profess one 
form or another of the Christian religion. 

ITINERATING LIBRARIES. 

Tlie East Lothian Itinerating Libraries founded 
by Samuel Brown of Haddington did a great deal of 
good in the early part of last century in supplying 
country villages with healthy literature. Samuel 
Smiles lias owned his great indebtedness to these 
when a youth. Mr Melvil Dewey in the Dial 
relates the experiment made with what are called 
‘Field Libraries’ in New York State, whereby a 
community which is too small to own or support 
a public library may have a hundred of the choicest 
books for six months for a small fee for transporta- 
tion. The greatest need exists in the rural sections, 
where there are fewer tlistractions, more leisure, and 
fewer opportunities to get the best reading. The 
New York State system of travelling books, pictures, 
and collections has been in existence since 1892. 
Good results have followed, and it is still in process 
of growth. It has been proposed to establish a book- 
wagoii with a travelling librarian to visit scattered 
farms and hamlets. No method could be devised for 
giving more ceudain means of instruction and recrea- 
tion than that of well-selected itinerating libraries. 

TO AVOID SEA-SICKNESS. 

A German, Dr Eugen Wolf, has found a cure for 
sea-sickness which will he w-elcomed by those who 
dread a voyage because they are not ‘ good sailors.’ 
The cure is very simple, as all the appliances 
necessary are a basin of liot water at eighty degrees 
and a couple of handkerchiefs. Whenever the 
traveller feels that he is becoming giddy, he must 
lie fiat on his back on the cabin sofa or a deck- 
chair. The clothes are imbuttoiied so that there is 
nothing to hinder breathing. Then the handker- 
chiefs are wrung out in the hot wmter and bound 
round the forehead. This bandage must be made 
very tight, wMcli can be done by using a penholder, 
or something of the kind, as a lever when twisting it. 
During the first minute or two the sensation is not 


particularly pleasant, but those wdio bear it are 
completely cured, winch is surely sufficient reward 
for any temporary inconvenience. Y"hen the ban- 
dage begins to get cold, another must be put on 
and the process continued, each time with a hotter 
bandage, if possible, until the patient is relieved of 
the squeamish feeling. This should be accomplished 
in about half-an-hour. In very obstinate cases it 
may take an hour. While under treatment the 
Xmtient must not eat, drink, or smoke. One of the 
symptoms of sea-sickness is excessive thirst, ■which 
must not he assuaged. If the patient has a craving 
for food he may be given a little dry toast and 
possibly hot water, or weak tea without milk or 
sugar. Smelling-salts and all the old-fashioned 
‘remedies’ are to he strictly avoided. Twm hours 
after the cure the patient need not fear a hearty 
meal, smoking, or even drinking. Those wdio un- 
dergo this treatment at the beginning of a voyage 
are never troubled with sea-sickness, even when the 
sea runs high. 

THE HORSE AS A MAKER OE HISTORY, 

In Professor Ridgeway’s book on the Origin and 
Infinenm of ilie Tkoroxujlih^^^ it is pioixited out 

that Arabia was not the original home of the so- 
called Arab horse, but that the blood-horse had a 
North African ancestry not far removed from the 
qiiagga race. It has been Libyan blood wdiich has 
improved the European horse in speed, good looks, 
and docility. From the clawm of history down to 
the early centuries of our era, the Libyan horse 
surpassed all others. An old inscription found in 
Rome in 1903 states that of forty-t-wo winning 
horses thirty-eight w^ere North Africans. Professor 
Ridgewvay further reminds us that Islam w^ould 
never have affected the w’orld as it has done if the 
leading men had not been sldlied horsemen. The 
races wdiich have held the mastery in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe have ow*ed the extension of their pow’er 
or the preservation of their liberty to the possession 
of liorses. If the Franks had not owned good horses, 
by 732 A.D. W'estern Europe might have been en- 
slaved by the Saracens. The possession, of horses 
enabled the Normans to, conquer at Hastings, wdiile 
Marlborough’s victories w-ere largely due to the 
possession of cavaliy. Steam and the motor-car 
now threaten to drive the horse from its former 
sitpi'emacy. 
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One very liot afteniooii I was sitting in rny 
, office cmsing the heat, my bad luck, and things 

!; generally, when in walked a tanned, gray-bearded 

I man dressed in the regulation prospector’s garb, 

i: He took off liis slouch-hat with a ^Good-day, 

I mister,’ and, drawing a big coloured handkerchief 

from his shirt pocket, sat down and proceeded to 
[ mop up the perspiration which was pouring from 

i his face. 

‘It’s blazing hot— ain’t it?’ he said, after I had 
; acknowledged his salutation. 

* ‘It is indeed. A¥hat can I do for you?’ I 

I observed. , 

I ‘ You don’t remember me, I suppose ? ’ 

I ‘I fancy I have seen your face before, but I 

1 cannot call it to niiiid.’ 

I ‘Don’t you remember my evidence got young 

I Strott off when he was copped for horse-stealing ? 

? My name ’s Quire.’ 

I I did remember. Strott, whom I defended, was 

J ■ brought up on what appeared to me at the time 

I most convincing evidence ; but the man before me, 

I witli another witness, had sworn an alibi in liis 

I- favour, and the accused was discharged. After I 

j had admitted the recollection, my visitor went on : 

i ‘Well, Strott and me has been mates for some 

I time, and we ’ve just come in from Mount Morgan. 

: \Ye saw the stuff where they get the gold— a ginger- 

bread kind of stone— and we came straight back, 
j for we knows of a big hill j list its very twin— same 

f . stone and everything. And there’s gold in the 

creeks too.’ 

‘Where is it?’ I asked. 

' ‘ In the Ringara country, about sixty miles t’other 

side of Charters Towers. We camped a day or 
I two tliere, looking for a reef, as we reckoned there 

I must ’ave been one there, ’cos of the gold in the 

I creeks ; but we couldn’t find one, and the gold must 

I ’ave come out of the scdid hill.’ 

‘ What is it you want to see me about ? ’ 

‘ Well, it ’s just this way. Me and Strott thought 
we’d get some one to pay our expenses up to the 
place, and show some one over the ground ; and as 
we knowed you here, and you got Strott off, we 
thought it was only paying you handsome-like to 
5 see you first about it’ 

I I bad sent raeu out to look at so many ‘ wild cats ’ 

that I hesitated about accej^ting Quire’s proposal ; 
but eventually I acceded to it, afraid to risk the 
chance c£ losing another Lloimt 3.forgan. Not 
being very busy at tlie time, and badly wanting a 
holiday, I resolved to accompany the men myself to 
. the supposed big mine, and on the result of the 

f ' samples I obtained, decide whether or not it was 

worth while to send up a mining engineer for close 
examination. 

, . ' We went by train to Charters Toivcrs, and there 

I borrowed some camping materials, and we started 
for the Ringara with a light buggy-and-pair early 
the next morning. It was a Tuesday. The first 
, night we camped at a cattle station about thirty 
; miles out. Our plan, which was framed by Quire, 
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was to proceed on tlie Wednesday to an outstatioii 
about two miles from the alleged gold-bill, wliich 
we would exaiuiiie on Thursday. Quire said he 
knew the track well, so I made no impiiries either 
at Charters Towers or the station homestead; and, 
to tell the truth, I did not want to put any one on 
the scent of our errand. 

We had travelled at a steady pace from the 
home.stead for about six hours, witli an occasional 
short rest, ivheii I began to impuire bow much 
farther we had to go to reach the outstation. Guire 
said he did not think it was much farther, but he 
might have been a mile or two out in his reckoning, 
I was not ver}^ niueh surprised, as I knew by ex- 
perience how long the prospector’s mile generally 
is ; but when we had been going another two hours 
without any sign of a hut making its appearance I 
grew uneasy. The track lay through a low range, 
thickly bushed ; and while I was pretty certain 
there was water ahout, yet I had no desire to camp 
out in an unknown country without any certainty 
that we had not lost our way. Quire and Strott 
held out for a long time that we were on the right 
track ; but at length, when we stopped at a water- 
hole in a dry creek to give the horses a drink, Guire 
coolly observed that it ivas possible we liad come a 
little out of our way, and suggested that ive should 
camp for the night at the water-hole. Tliere was 
nothing else to do but acquiesce in this proposal, 
though I grumbled about as liarcl as was possible 
under the circumstances. EortAinately we had plenty 
of provisions, and there was fairly good feed for the 
horses, which we hobbled and turned loose. 

I have accustomed myself to sleep any where ; and 
that night, being, I suppose, thoroughly tired out, 1 
slept very soundly on a comfortable bed of bu.s]ic.s 
under the buggy. Wlien I awoke it was approaching 
seven o’clock. I did not see either Guire or Strott 
about ; and, concluding that they had gone to bring 
in the houses, I proceeded to light a fire and boil the 
billy for breakfast. While waiting for the water to 
boil I got up into the buggy to get out something 
to eat, and my attention was at once attracted to a 
piece of light- brown paper with some scribbling 
upon it, which ivas w'eighted down by a stone on 
the seat. I took up the paper, and, to my con- 
sternation, read the following lines sevawded on 
it : 

‘Dear Mister,— I rite this to say Strott and 
me’s got the bosses, and orf np the MTllara. The 
bosses will way back to Toivers. Hub 2 miles down 
creek. Gude-by. A. Q uire.’ 

I was dimifounded. Tricked after all, and in the 
most stupidly simple -way ! How could I have 
been such an ass, I thought, to come on a trip of 
this kind on the word of two such rascals ? I under- 
stood the scrawl to mean that Quire and his mate 
were riding the horses to Willara, and that they 
would there let the animals loose to find their own- 
way back to Charters Towers. They desired to- 
iiiform me at the same time that I should reach the 
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oulstation by walking two miles down tlie creek. I 
could only make tlie best oi‘ tlie situation. After 
all, there was no danger of dying of lumger or 
tliirst, and I reckoned I could borrow a saddle- 
horse from the shepherd at the outstation to enable 
me to get back to Charters Towers, whence I could 
send for the huggy. 

I had soon finished breakfast, and proceeded at 
once to walk down the creek, This time Guire had 
not misled me, for three-quarters of an hour’s steady 
going brought me in sight of a hut and a rough 
shed. I could, however, see no one about, and I 
very soon found that, though the hut was tenanted, 
its occupant was away. However, I made no cere- 
mony, but entered the hut and resub^ed to await 
there the return of the owner. 

The hut was of the usual bush-type. A bunk, a 
rough table, a stool with adze-hewn seat, a couple 
of shelves lujlding provisions, two or thi’ee empty 
boxes on end, and a few cooking and table utensils 
constituted tlie furniture. Tlmre were two or. three 
numbers of weekly newspapers lying about, and 
these I picked up to loolc through ; but hiiding I 
had read .thein, I glanced around for something else 
to peruse. I could tind nothing, however, till I saw 
the edges of what appeared to be a pamphlet peep- 
ing from under a bisciiit-tin on one of the shelves. 
I drev»' it out, and was rather surprised, not to say 
taken aback, at its character. What I took for a 
pamphlet was in reality about twenty leaves of an 
old Portuguese book fastened together by a long, 
thin, bony spine, apparently from some fish. I 
could not read the print ; ])iit I gathered from the 
look of it that it was very old, probably about three 
liundrod years. How such a curiusiiy could get 
into a stock-rider’s hut in tlie Queensland biisli I 
could not imagine. The spine, udiicli was fastened 
through the leaves in the same v/ay as the average 
pin is used, struck me as very remarkable, for 
evidently the bone had been in, tlie same position 
for many, many years, if indeed it was not as old 
as the book. 

Beyond, hoAvever, wondering what the relic could 
be, and making up my mind to a.sk the dweller in 
the hut for an explanation, I did not feel any great 
interest in the curio, and soon put it down, while 
I went for a purposeless stroll round the hut. I 
wandered in and out of the hut until about noon, 
when I had the &itisfactioii of seeing a horseman 
galloping hard towards it. He was, as I thought, 
tlie occupant of the hut ; and I need not say he was 
intensely surprised to see me, particularly as there 
was no horse saddled up anywhere about. I soon 
- explained to him the quandary I was in, and he 
agreed to provide me a horse to enable me to return 
on the following morning. Meantime I was to 
. share, his hut, and I had the pleasure of assisting 
him to cook a first-rate dinner of salt^beef and 
boiled pudding. We ^vere lighting our pipes after 
,the meal, when my eye again caught sight of the 
skewered book-leaves, and I asked my host how he 
came by them. 


. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that thing came out of a blacks’ 
cemetery a mile or so up the creek.’ , 

‘ A blacks’ cemetery I ejaculated. 

‘ Well, that ’s what I call it. It’s a kind of cave 
with a lot of dried-up blacks in it. The}?^ used to 
bury them there, I suppose, without covering them 
up. Those leaves, with the bone through them, I 
picked up when I found the cemetery. They Were 
near one of the bodies, and I thought it might be 
something to read ; but I don’t know the lingo.’ 

The stockman was going to bring in a horse for 
me in the afternoon, and I thought I might well 
use the time he was away by examining the cave he 
spoke of. He agreed to take me to it, and we ^vere 
soon plodding up the creek-course, he leading his 
horse. I do not think I should ever have found the 
place without a guide. We had to ascend a low hill 
near the creek, and drop down again into a deep 
ravine, whose sloping sides were covered with bush. 
My companion tethered Ids horse, and we descended 
the slope, taking a circuitous course. Suddenly we 
stopped in front of an overhanging rock ; and, as I 
at once guessed, this proved to be the roof of the 
cave-entrance, though until we got right to the 
mouth of it there was no visible sign of a cave 
at all, 

‘Here it is,’ said my guide. ‘I’ll leave you to 
prospect it while I go and get a horse in. There 
are no snakes.’ 

With this he went away, while I proceeded to 
light a candle I had brought with ine. The interior 
view, except for a few feet, was black as ink, for 
there was a deep natural jjorcli at the entrance, 
which eifectually shut out the daylight. Notwith- 
standing the consoling remark as to the absence of 
snakes, I carefully examined the ground as I pro- 
ceeded, and found it fairly level, but very dry and 
dusty. In fact, I vvas greatly , surprised to find so 
much dust, as one generally expects damp mould 
and a stagnant pool or two in subterranean openings, 
I soon noticed, however, that the air was exceedingly 
dry, though rather cool, and I accounted for it by 
the fact that the valley was practically protected 
on all its sides from severe atmospheric disturbance. 
There may have been other reasons, but I did not 
eoncern myself about them. For about fifty feet the 
cave was little more than an irregular passage, but 
it then opened out in three directions. I took the 
middle way without particular consideration, and fol- 
lowed it for fully a hundred feet. Up to this point 
the roof of the passages averaged, I suppose, about ten 
feet high and some five feet in width ; but here the 
cave suddenly opened out into a high chamber. The 
flickering light from my candle as I stepped from 
the pa.ssage showed me many jutting points of rock 
from the roof and sides, and I was scarcely surpri.sed 
to see that masses of rock bestrewed the floor of 
the chamber, having evidently fallen from tlie 
rough-hewn, irregular ceiling. In fact, the whole 
floor seemed to be a jumble of rock and dust, as if 
the place had been used as a receptacle for builders’ 
waste from a masonry structure, I observed that 
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the circular ’wall of the cliamher, \vliicli had a 
diameter of some thirty feet, was surrounded by 
niches cut in. the rock, each niche being about eight 
feet high and two feet deep and wide; but the 
purpose of these cuttings did not strike me at the 
moment. 

I concluded that, as there was not a second open- 
ing from this chamber, I had come in tlie wrong 
direction to lind the cemetery, and that I ought to 
liave taken one of the other passages. However, I 
thought I would look round the place while I was 
there, so I started a circuit of the wall, being very 
careful where I jnit my feet. 

.1 had not gone more than a dozen paces when I 
almost dropped with astonishment at seeing the 
black body of a man stretched at fid,l length, face 
downwards, across a heap of rubbish. The shock 
was only momentary, because dead bodies were the 
very things I had expected to find, though I was 
scarcely preimred to come across them in this way. 
On close exaniinatioii I noticed that the skin of the 
body^ was dried up into a hard, parclimeiit-like sub- 
stance, and had attached to itself hut little flesh 
remaining outside the bones. In fact, it was a per- 
fectly dried mummy, and bad apparently once con- 
tained the soul of an Australian aboriginal. On 
looking about I found several more bodicvS preserved 
in the same way, and from their position had no 
difficulty in ascertaining that the niches in the wail 
were cut for the reception of the northern braves 
when it was no longer necessary that they should 
spear the kangaroo or the cassowary. 

Beyond a few arrow-heads, I found no relics of 
the chase or adornment until just as I was about to 
return to the daylight, when I saw a large blue feather 
sticking out from the rubble. I stooped to pick it 
up, only to find tliat the cpiill-eiid was fastened in 
a ball of bard, red ochre ; and on drawing this out, 
to my astonishment I found a small, thin roll of 
paper running tlirough the ochre. It was clear that 
botli the feather and the paper had been fastened in 
the ball wlien. the ochre was soft, and I thought it 
probable that the ti'ophy, if such it may be called, 
liad been used as a head-dress or as a charm by some 
ancient chief. 

By tins time I had had (.piite enougli of the caves. 
The air and dust gave me a terrible thirst ; and, to 
tell the truth, I was rather disappointed at not 
having found more curios. I collected some of the 
Hint spear and arrow heads, and with these and 
the feather ornament I made my way out into the 
sunshine, and was soon hack at the hut. 

I need not go into details about my return to 
Bockbampton, which was quite imeventful. On 
reaching home and looking over the articles I had 
brought from the cave, iny curiosity led me to 
break tbe ball of day and unroll the pa}>er running 
through it. This was rather a difficult operation, 
tlie paper being almost as brittle as a dried leaf ; 
but with the use of a damp sponge I managed at 
last to spread it out flat upon the table. The paper 
was about ten inches by five in size, and was 


covered with very small writing, whicb had greatly- 
faded, but was still quite readable ; though, as the 
language in which it was written was Spanish or 
Portuguese, it was incomprehensible to me. 

A few weeks later I was in Brisbane, and through 
the courtesy of the Spanish Consul there I managed 
to get the strange 'writing translated. It l.iii.uicd 
out that the language used was old Portuguese. I 
do not remember the exact translation supplied to 
me, but the substance of it was as follows : 

‘ I, Manuel Jose Bamoz, of the ship Ciuto Ruos^ 
tell rny comrades, if they should find this i')aper, 
that I escaped from the blacks, and am making 
north again to recover the pearls which I hid when 
the blacks surrounded me. If I do not reacb. the 
place, tills is to inforiii them that I wrapped the 
pearls in a buskin, which I placed in a cavity in 
the big red rock where we camped on the first night 
out from the ship. The cavity is the height of a 
man from the ground.’ ' 

This W'as all. Heedless to say tlie paper excited 
my curiosity ; hut the absence of any date, and the 
sparse particulars generally, deterred me at the time 
from attempiting to find the pearls, which I doubted 
not were still in the place where Pvamoz hid them, 
or the paper Avould not have found its way into the 
hands of the blacks. The paper, too, must have 
travelled hundreds of miles before being finally 
buried with the body of the brave, as the t^YD 
Portuguese vessels that reached the coast of 
xliistalia in the sixteenth century toiiclied, I had 
heard, only on the iiortheni shore. I came to the 
conclusion that Bainoz obtained tlie pearls from 
one of the coast tribes, and Was making his way 
back with them to the ship when he was surrounded 
by hostile Idacks, ami capt tired after lie had liidden 
the treasure. On escaping from tlieui he wrote out 
the notice and fixed it in a ball of clay, intend ing 
to put it ill some, conspicuous place should he cross 
the track of his shipmates ; but he was again taken 
or died before he could carry out his purpose. Of 
course, it was possible that the blacks fcniiul lliu liall 
after it had been deposited on the track ; but this 
was hardly likely, or the clay would not have been 
retained as a tropliy, if indeed any notice at all had 
been taken of it. 

After I had kept the paper for some months a 
nepdiew of mine arrived from England with a view 
to making his -way in the colonies. He ivas a smart 
young fellow, and I was glad to have him with nic- 
for a time wdiile he looked about for suitable 
work. One day I showed him the Portuguese 
manuscript, and I do not know' that I %vas very 
much surprised wdien lie at once expressed a great 
desire to go and search for the pearls. I pointed 
out to liiin hoiv very remote xvas the chance of 
finding them; hut the difficulties seemed only to 
wdiet his ardour; and, to say truth, I wa.s really 
so curious about the matter myself that my 
opposition to the scheme ivas really only half- 
hearted. 

To cut a long story short, I eventually agreed to 
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provide the funds for the ex])edition, my nephew 
Tom heirg well satisfied with the promise of a 
sixth share of any booty afterwards found. We 
did not. have the difficulty we anticipated in {‘Hid- 
ing out the spot where the Giuto Euos anchored 
when she landed a party on tlie coast. The doings 
of the vessel were referred, to in several books 
lieari ng upon the discovery of Australia which we 
found in the Brisbane Public LiVirary. She sighted 
the north of the continent towards the end of the 
year 1591, and anchored in a small bay about fifty 
miles east of the spot where Palmerston is now 
situated. Closer information than this we , did not 
expect to secure, and iny nephew took steamer for 
Port Darwin in great hopes of success. He was 
accompanied by two experienced buslnnen on wlioni 
I coiild thoroughly rely, and had with him every- 
thing necessary for an extended camp. 

On thinking the matter over, I came to the 
conclusion that it was very im]3rohab]e that the 
spot where the pearls were hidden would he found. 
Three hundred years of growth and decay would 
alter the whole vegetation, covering np open spots, 
and partially denuding thickly bushed country ) so 
that it would be impossible to hazard a guess as to 
which was the most likely route taken from the 
bay. The only points in favour of the adventurers 
were that they knew the Portuguese camping-place 
to be not more than a day’s march from the shore, 
and that naturally it would be situated where waiter 
ivas available. As it turned out, it ivas this ](Uter 
fact that led to the comparatively rpiick discovery 
of .the rock. 

On arriving at the little bay indicated in the old 
books, my nephew decided, on the advice of the 
hushinen, to proceed as far as possible on a bee-line 
south from the centre of the bay, and follow up and 
doivn each ivatercourse they struck. Owing to the 
scrub , being in places very thick, progress was 
exceedingly slow along the numerous creeks— most 
of iheui dry — which the 3 '’ met ivith, and it took the 
party fully a fortnight before they had completed 
a radius of seven miles from their starting-point. 
They then rested for three days wdiile my nephew 
recovered from a slight attack of ague or fever of 
some kind, and on the eighteenth day out moved their 
camp to a spot about ten miles from the bay, ivhere 
a wide, dry, sandy creek was met with. Plere they 
found water at a depth of eigliteen inches, and the 
general appearance ,of the creek gave them an idea 
that it was just the sort of place ivhere a prospect- 
ing or travelling party , would almost certainly rest. 
And, sure enough,. it ^vas along this creek that 
they found the rock which they w^'ero so anxiously 
seeking. . 

,.On the twentieth, day, while moving np the creek 
in an easterly direction, they noticed that the yelloAv 
sand w^as largely tinged with red. As they proceeded, 
the creek narrow''ed and its course was obstructed here 
and there. by boulders of red granite. Suddenly the 
i^'ereek took a sharp bend south, and just at tlie bend 
: was' a ,htige mass' of granite rising to a height of 


some twenty feet. But there wns no ledge visible, 
the rock sloping evenly at an angle of about fifty 
degrees from the horizontal ; and you may imagine 
the intense disaj^pointment of the members of the 
search-party -when they noticed this. Ho’wever, 
they thought it possible tliat the ledge had been 
wwii off; and, deciding to dig for the precious 
buskin in the creek, they moved their camp to the 
place. 

Fortunately they tvere saved the trouble of a pro- 
longed search in the creek, for one of the men, on 
probing the rock with a sj^ade, found that the ledge 
had not ]}een entirely, worn awaj", hut a consider- 
able portion of it remained m situ, tbougli it was 
filled lip by detritus from above. This discovery 
W’as quickly follow'ed by some hard shovelling- w'ork, 
and in half -an -hour or so the remains of an old 
leather buskin were revealed, and then w’as found 
one of the finest collections of pearls that has ever 
been brought together. We sold them for over 
twenty-seven thousand pounds, of which the bush- 
men had 5 per cent, each, according to arrange- 
ment, and my nephew and I divided tlie l.>alance 
as agreed. 

Needless to say, I am not now a solicitor at 
Eockhamptoii. 


WOODE--MAYDEN. 

She lived long, long ago, and slie died then, people say, 

’Tis her wraith lurks round the tree-trunks in the even- 
ing’s murk and ; 

Her locks are liuten- white, her gown ’s green as green 
can he, 

And with the first new moon she comes out to dance 
with me. 

Her life was like a flower’s ; as a flower’s life dies, she 
died. 

Wise men put her into volumes, with quaint pictures 
by her side : 

‘ Woode-mayden cladde in greene, very yougo and sweete 
to see ; ’ 

And with the first new moon she comes out to dance 
with me. 

Her grave’s upon the hill. ‘’Tain’tno grave,’ say village 
.folk; 

‘Just some oddment piece of slahstone where old belfry 
fell and broke.’ 

She lies there : still and straight, ‘ very yonge and 
sweete to see ; ’ 

And with the first new moon she come.s out to dance 
, witlv.me, .. 

Agnes Gtrozier Hekbertson. 
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^IXTH ^ ERNIES 






IN THE BISHOP’S PALACE. 

By Chables Edwarhes. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER 1. 


^ interest me, Epps/ said the 

Bisliop of Clumber benignly. He 
held Ji single eyeglass an inch from 
liis left eye and contemplated the 
moderately new footman. He was 
a short Bishop, of portly build, 
with not one single hair on his head ; clean-shaven, 
of course, also. His head would have been as round 
as a pea if tlie usual excrescences of a human head 
had been removed from it — a barbarous idea. He 
was seated in the librar5’'-chair pi^esented to him by 
the parishioners of his hrst living, a handsome, 
carved piece of black oak, with arms that seemed 
proud to support his episcopal elbows. His legs were 
thrust forward and crossed at the ankle. 

Epps bowed slightly and looked at the Bishop 
with aii expression of serene contentment. He was 
a handsome young man, clean-shaven like his 
master. 

‘I repeat, Epps, that you inspire me with a 
certain interest. Well?* 

‘Is that all your lordship wishes to say to 
me?* inquired the servant. There was a cheerful 
manliness in his .smile, and even in the tone of 
his voice, which saved him from the charge of 
impudence. 

The Bishop laughed. He had a musical laugh 
which almost suggested that it had been trained in 
melody like the exquisite choir of his own exquisite 
cathedral. He set his eyeglass on the desk and 
placed his small hands together to form a capital A. 

‘ By no means, Epps/ he replied, having checked 
the laugh suddenly and glanced round as if for its 
echo, which had been emphatic, ‘ I think you were 
out riding this morning with my daughter ?’ 

‘ I was, sir.* 

‘ Quite so. Bid Miss Wootton hold any conversa- 
tion with you this morning ? * 

‘Hotliing woi'tli I'epeating, sir/ said the man, 
with a very pleasing light in his eyes. It was as if 
the question amused him more even than its pre- 
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decessor, and at the same time conferred welcome 
dignity upon him. 

The Bishop’s chest swelled as he drew his breath 
slowly. His eyebrows twitched, and then settled 
into a frown of some severity, concentrated upon 
the man at the door. 

‘She told me,’ Epps hastened to add, ‘about the 
su]>erstitioiis in these parts attached to horses with 
white feet. I don’t tliiuk there was very much 
else. It was just before we met Lady Hemsell and 
her young ladies out for a drive. I assure you, sir, 
I slipped away to the rear the moment I saw theui 
coming.’ 

The Bisliop rose. . . 

‘This is extremely preposterous/ he said, as if to 
liiinself. ‘ I— I believe you were shooting with M'r 
John yesterday afternoon ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir-ill a sense. I carried the bag for him, 
and he -was certainly good enough to ask me if I 
would like to hit a rabbit.’ 

‘You did shoot, then — with Mr John’s gun V 

‘He was so pressing about it, my lord, that I — 
consented.’ 

^ Yon consented ! Admirable! Now, Epps, listen 
tome. Is the door shut?’ 

Epps found that it was sliglitly ajar. He was 
shutting it, when a hand on the other side interfered 
with his endeavours, and a moment later he stood 
away for the entrance of Mrs Wootton, the meagre 
and somewhat faded wdfe of the Bishop of Cl umbel" ; 
otherwise an elegant apparition in black silk, pro- 
fusely charged with fine old white lace which hung 
about her like stalactite formations. 

Epps would' have departed at once had not the 
Bishop coughed and commanded him to stay. 

‘ My dear/ then said the Bishop suavely, ‘ I have 
been addressing a few words to this young man on 
a subject wdiich— ivhich I ought perhap.s to have 
mentioned to you hrst. As' a domestic servant, I 
wish to find no fault wdth him— none whatever ; 
hut he is, I fear, lacking in certain of the discretions 
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-vvIiich—AvhicIi, ill fact, are so essential to a person 
of liis position.’ 

Mrs Wootton slio wed impatience of tlie plaintive 
kind. 

‘What is the matter now?’ she asked queru- 
lously. 

‘N’othihg, my dear, is the maiter. You know 
that, as a rule, I leave these concerns— You 
may go, Epps.’ 

But Mrs: Wootton thought not. She lifted her 
hand to emphasise her opinion. 

‘Ko,’ she said. ‘Let me hear what he has done, 
and let him explain it, as I feel sure he can. 
Surely, James, you almost forget that Ejips came 
to us with the highest imaginable personal re- 
commendations from the Duchess of S|)oda. I 
do think it very inopportune to question his 
discretion the day before her Grace’s father and 
sister are due at the palace. I should not speak so 
candidly before an ordinary servant ; l>ub Epps is 
no ordinary servant.’ 

Epps’s bow in acknowledgment of the compliment 
was certainly no ordinary bow. In spite of the 
irritatioii he felt— for it was not often Mrs Wootton 
thus asserted her superiorities before a third person— 
the Bishop of Clumber viewed the bow as if it were 
something freakish. Epps bent from the waist. 
There xvas a brief period when a spirit-level placed 
upon his back would have indicated no deviation 
from the exact liorizontaL Either it was a gorgeous 
token of real respect or a travesty of deference 
which proved to conviction that this handsome 
young servant had in him the germs of unendur- 
able insolence. 

‘At the same time, Epps,’ Mrs Wootton went on 
mildly, in Cf)ntmst wuth lier previous note, and with 
the strained smile of a conscious and unwilling 
sufferer, ‘ I do hope 3-011 will try and remember that 
England is not xAmerica, His lordship is naturally 
sensitive 

‘ Epps, I repeat, you may go ! ’ said the Bishop 
forcibly. His round face was suffused with warm 
colour, and his eyes showed plain anger. 

But Mrs Wootton again held up her hand, 
a prett}^ lace-draped, spectral white thing, with 
several rings of price upoif it. 

‘I have not finished,’ she observed. ‘I desired, 
James, to remind the ^mung man that it is for his 
own advantage to try and realise that this is a 
monarchical country, in which it is customary to 
recognise the very marked differences between 
people of different ranks, — You will try,. Epps?’ 
she pleaded. 

‘Certainly, ma’am/ said Epps, as if it -were a 
pleasure to promise anything to so considerate a 
lady* . 

‘ Thank yoih And now }^ou may go.’ 

When he had gone Mrs Wootton walked, not 
unim|)ressivel3^, to the arniTchair by the fire and sat 
stifiiydn it. She did not so much as glance at her 
husband, w^ho had begun to pace the librar}^— plunge 
about its iudeed — with his hands behind his back, 


like an over-can vased little schooner in a tossing 
sea. She was in no huny to speak the w^ords which 
her husband knew were inevitably about to come. 
This made them the more effective when they came. 

‘We cannot he too careful, James, about the feel- 
ings of tliese persons. I do happen to agree with 
3mu at heart that this ymung man is rather less 
what he ought to he than is desirable ; but we must 
make allowances, and remember that it would never 
do to offend the Duchess of Spoda even so slightly 
until Mr and Miss Slack have paid us this visit 
The Duchess was so clianningl}^ in earnest about it.’ 

‘ But,’ exclaimed the Bishop, ‘ that is part of my 
argument. Wliy should I be — encumbered witli 
sucli strangers ? ’ 

Mrs Wootton looked round at him with elevated 
eyebrows and an air of refined pit}'. 

‘Do }mu forget that also, James?’ she asked. 
‘ Mr Andrew Slack is the gentleman, the American 
gentleman, who, if Mrs Anfield speaks truth — and 
I believe she does sometimes— never puts less than 
five pounds on the alm.s-dish at a chui'cli collection. 
His daughter’ 

‘ Pardon me, my dear ! ’ 

But Mrs Wootton did not like to be interrupted, 
even by her own husband. 

‘PZease,’ she insisted, ‘ let me finish 'what I have 
to sa}^ Miss Slack has six millions of dollars in 
her own right. What were 3'ou about to sa}' V 

‘I simpl}',’ said the Bishop, speaking with some 
flatness, as if his observations had lost point at the 
rate of so much per second, ‘ wished to ask if Mrs 
Anfield keeps a register of M^r Slack’s church attend- 
ances ill England ; else I cannot admit that his 
benefactions seem to me at all out of proportion to 
his means. But I beg your pardon, my dear. I 
am wasting }'our time and in}’- own. These— er — 
inferences distress me, and I have several diocesan 
reporls to go through— several.’ 

Mrs W cotton rose languidly, 

‘ One must think of one’s children as welt as one’s 
self, James,’ she said. 

‘To he sure, iny dear. Who questions that? 
It was for Audrey’s sake that I felt it my duty 
to say what I said just now to that young man.’ 

‘I do not understand you, James,’ said Mrs 
Wootton, hesitating between her husband and the 
'.door* - ' 

‘I — I hope you do not, I am very willing to 
hope that I am myself mistaken. But ive will 
say nothing more about it. I wull endeavour to 
make Mr Slack feel at home during these three 

next days, and We will say nothing more about 

it, my dear.’ 

The Bishop’s smile and assumption of an easy 
geniality would have won the regard of any one 
less seasoned to his lordship’s little ways than lus 
wife. His courteous movement to the door, with 
folded hands, was eminently picturesque in hint. 
But the graciousness of it all was w'asled upon 
his wife. 

‘Do you mean to tell me,’ exclaimed Mrs 
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Woottoii, /witli pale horror looming in her light- 
blue eyes, ‘that yon dare to imagine sncli a thing? 
Audrey ! Our dangliter Audrey ! This is too 
much. It is not often I repine at the lot with 
whicli Heaven has blessed ns ; but really I could 
wish, we were again at oiir humble little vicarage 
of Milton-on-th e-Dove, and that the last ten years 
of your — your advancement were blotted out as 
if they had never been.’ 

‘My dear Caroline!’ murmured the Bishop as 
if he also were aghast. He would have put his 
liand on his wife’s arm, but she declined the loving 
attention. 

‘Don’t, James!’ she said testily. ‘It is much 
too serious to be made light of. What are your 
reawSons for so — shocking a suspicion V 

‘ My dear, it has not developed into a suspicion. 
Hea^ani forbid 1 I only warned the young man 
that it is not prudent to — er— talk with his master’wS 
dangliter as if she were almost his equal ; that is 
all. There ! there 1 dismiss it from your mind. 
I like the young jnan. Other nations, other 
manners. I was not severe with him. As I 
informed him, he interests me; he lias many 
agreeable qualities winch differentiate him from 
the conventional English servant. My fear was 
tliat Audre}^ who, you know, is as romantic as she 
is deservedly dear to lis both, might, in her beau- 
tiful innocence, tempt the young man towards a 
misconception of his position: and also, not know- 
ing whither such familiarity might lead lier, begin 
to feel a concern for him which — But I have 
said more than enough. I had not meant to hint 
at such alarming possibilities, and I am sure we 
can no\v affoi’d to smile at tliein.’ 

This time Mrs Wootton permitted her husband 
to pat her sboiilder. She seemed dazed. 

‘ Forget my words and be happy, my dear,’ he 
wdiispered as he opened the door for her. 

It was seldom indeed of recent years that his 
wife had so completely yielded to him the deference 
that was due to him as a bishop as well as her 
husband. Having watched her glide into the 
corridor, with a staicken look about the shoulders 
which was peculiarly touching in her, he returned 
to his desk. He did not at once resume his work. 
He was really much moved by the termination of 
this little interview. 

But Mrs AVootton was not in the condition of 
collapse which her deportment in so obedient a 
departure seemed to indicate. She sought her 
dangh ter imrned lately. 

‘Wiere. is Audrey, John?’ she asked, when she 
first clianced upon her son reading the paper in 
the sunny oriel room which the brother and sister 
made pretty much their own, 

‘Cutting flowers, I believe,’ said John. ‘She 
said something about it, and whirled off wdth the 
scissors ten mi mites ago. By the way, mother, 
about to-morrow ’ 

‘I can’t wait, John,’ said Mrs Wootton. 

A vision of her lovely, gray-eyed child among 


the plants, with Epps at her elbow bearing a tray, 
came to Mrs Wootton like a remembered picture 
in a book. She had seen it liappen twice in. the 
past week. 

Too true, ill fact, also. 

There they were, in the second of the glass- 
houses ! And Audrey was smiling at Hamilton 
Epps, with a sprig of scarlet geranium in her hand, 
whicli she seemed in no hurry to pass to tlie charge 
of her coiTipanion. 

Never had the poor lady been so humbled by 
tbe perception that the Bishop, her husband, had 
subtler instincts than herself. She had to exercise 
very great self-control when her daughter greeted her 
with a gay ‘ I ’m here, mother. Do want me ?’ 

‘ No, my clear ; I want to speak to Epps,’ she said. 

‘All right,’ said the girl cheeril 3 ^ ‘I’ll take 
the tray. I think these ought to do.’ 

She laid her cheek to her mother’s ere going, and 
Mrs Wootton marked, with a sinking at the heart, 
the beautiful brightness of her eyes. Such radumce, 
at such a time, must mean something. But what 
dissimulation if so! The poor lady felt as if she 
could have sighed from the soles of her feet. 

‘ Epps,’ she said when the intervening glass door 
was .shut, ‘I mast ask you to leave the palace. I 
should be glad if you would do so this very hour.’ 

The young man started. His look of surprise 
was so comely in him. that Mrs Wootton knew that 
she was doing right. With her mind illuminated 
by the Bisliop’s unwilling cominniiication, she won- 
dered briefly how it was she had ne%mr noticed the 
dangerous fascination of this gentlemanly footman. 
The Duchess of Spoda ought to have known better 
than recommend such a snare to her. 

‘To oblige me — ^this very hour, please. I will, of 
course, see that you are at no pecuniary loss,’ she 
added. 

‘ But, Mrs Wootton— haven’t I given satisfaction V 
asked the young man anxiously, making much of 
the word. 

It was on her tongue to reply, ‘ Too miieli'— much 
too much !’ 

‘There are circnnisfcances,’ she said instead, blush- 
ing for hinq since he himself seemed so incapable of 
shame; ‘I cannot — I have no time to go into them.’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ said Epps, ‘I’m very sorr}^ See 
here, Mrs Wootton, please. That is, do let me 
speak. I— expect I ’m a disappointment because, 
you know, in the States it’s quite a common thing 
for men at the colleges to make their fees in 
this way; and, of course, the tone over here Ims 
more-— refinements in its blend, if I may say so. 
We can’t pick it up in a mouth — at least I can’t. 
Mayn’t I try another week or two ? ’ 

This side-suggestion had the result of increasing 
Mrs Wootton’s alarm to such a degree that she. 
almost forgot her role of executioner. Never had 
this new footman addressed her on sucli natural 
and level terms, his singular expressions apart. 

‘Are you at one of the colleges^’ she asked, 
viewing him as if he were a monster. 
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‘ I hope you won’t mind if I say I was,’ said he. 

He smiled like one avowing a pleasantry rather 
than a crime. 

‘In that case,’ said Mrs Wootton, ‘I must treat 
you as the gentleman I hope you are.’ She held 
out her hand. ‘Will you be so very good as to go 
at once and ask no questions 

His eyes searched hers for a moment or two, with 
less and less smile in them. Then he bowed and 
toirched her hand with his, 

‘Very well, Mrs Wootton,’ he said. ‘I — think I 
see. I’ll go right enongh, tliougli I would have 
liked to stay to help you with my fellow-country- 
folk.’ 

‘At once, Epps 1’ begged Mrs Wootton, clasping 
his hand. 

He looked at his watch. 

‘I expect it’ll take me twenty minutes or so 
to change and pack,’ he said. ‘If you’ll let me, 
I ’ll leave the things here till I know where I ’ll 
want them, except just a brush and comb or so. 
How ’ll that do for you 

Mrs Wootton clasped his hand harder still. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said fervently. 

‘ Not at all,’ said he. ‘ And I reckon you ’d 
sooner I didn’t say good-bye to a single soul, but 
just slipped out as if I were going to buy things in 
the town 1 Isn’t that it, Mrs Wootton ? ’ 


‘ Yes,’ she said. ‘ You are a very— judicious 
young man, Epps; and if you knew how it hurts 
me to feel obliged to do it — > 

‘ Oh, don’t say tliat,’ said he encouragingly. ‘ It 
hurts me to go, so we’re balanced, if it’s not a 
wrong thing to say, in my — cay)acity. Good-morn- 
ing, then, and good-bye,’ 

Of the two, Mrs Wootton was much tlxe more 
confused. She had not realised, apparently, what 
she was doing in thus holding the footman’s hand 
like that. She dropped it smartly at the ‘good- 
bye.’ 

Hamilton Epps passed on into tlie third of the 
conservatories, whence he could ascend to his room 
in the purely domestic part of the palace, and so 
descend in privacy and go out into the cold world 
as a discharged footman. 

Ten minutes later a houseniaid brought him an 
envelope from Mrs Wootton, containing the Bishop’s 
cheque for an entire quarter’s salary and a written 
assurance from Mrs Wootton that if he needed any 
testimonial she would be very liapp}* to say, as she 
felt, nothing but good about him. 

‘I call that real nice of her,’ he said, as he 
pocketed the letter and cheque. He smiled as if 
he were troubled by but few anxieties about the 
future. 

( 2^0 he continued.) 


^ JERKESDAL i.s unknown to Baedeker^ 
and there is no reason why it should 
be otherwise. Lying in a deep valley 
on one of the old roads that lead 
from nowhere to nowhere, it is 
quite off the tourist track, and only 
strangers of inquiring mind who range the byways 
ill search of new trout- waters are like to happen 
. upon Ejerkesdal at all. 

Yet Bjerkesdal is a place of some importance, 
measured by native standards. Unlike most of the 
place-names more or less imposing which cover the 
large-scale maps of Norway, Bjerkesdal is not an 
isolated farm, but a group of farms. This hole in 
the hills like the crater of an extinct volcano 
is fertile in its degree, wherefore Bjerkesdal is a 
settlement comprising upwards of five farms, a saw- 
mill, and a church. One of the farms is the posting- 
station, therefore the inn and the post-office. This 
: house proclaims its dignities to the world by means 
of a decaying signboard on which you can guess out 
, ' the word Bhjds-station (which means posting-station), 
and by an enamelled-iron plate on which is painted 
that curly horn- made familiar by tbe postage- 
stamps. There is also a box for letters somewhere 
rpund at the back. 

i. Having been informed concerning the resources 
{of- -Bjerkesdal, we had not thought well to descend 
’ Upon the place without warning ; and a ixiessage in 


advance had procured the best available conveyance 
—a country-cart guiltless of springs— to meet us at 
Stromshavn : which name, by the wa}", describes a 
rather decrepit little quay and nothing else. Our 
hostess, somewhat overcome by the importance of 
the occasion, received us in a condition of fluent 
apology that the twenty-four hours’ notice had not 
enabled her to make suitable preparations— suitable 
preparations, under these circumsttiuces, meaning 
tinned rissoles, tinned chicken, and tinned balls of 
fish ; but the failure w’as easy to forgive. Fresh 
beef or mutton is rarely seen on Norwegian countr}^ 
tables ; and when it is, the experienced pass it ]>y. 
Tinned rissoles are eatable enough, but apt to pail 
when you get them at every hotel in the land ; and 
fowls are only tinned when, extreme old age closes 
their long and useful career as layers. I have never 
seen a freshly killed chicken in Norway, and do not 
expect I ever shall. After all, what does it matter 
for a week or two ? Bjerkesdal could offer what all 
other places can offer — to wit, eggs, trout, fladbrod 
(the rye equivalent of oatcake), cheese, butter, bread, 
and jam, with excellent tea and coffee to wasli them 
down ; and you look for no more at the best- 
regulated posting-house. 

The posting-house is an institution which the 
absence of railsvays has made essential to travel in 
this country. The larger towns are few, and so . 
are villages ; and practically all the journeying not 
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made by water ties over bigli>roads of very varying 
merit, in pony-carts. Distances are great, and in 
this thinly populated land (tliere are about nineteen 
persons to the square mile) farm dwellings are often 
few and far betv^^eeii. A thoiiglitful Governinent, 
therefore, makes arrangements for travellers. At 
intervals along every road farmers who feel disposed 
thus to enhance their incomes are licensed to supply 
]mnies at a small fixed charge per kilometre ; and 
this privilege carries witlt it the obligation to pro- 
vide on demand food and one night’s lodging for 
travellers at charges ridiculous in their moderation. 
Since Norway w^as ‘ discovered ’ as a tourist resort 
some twenty-ilve or thirty years ago, tlie posting- 
houses on popular routes liave expanded into or 
have given place to large hotels ; Init in the byways 
of the country they remain mneh as they v’ere a 
couple of centuries ago. 

Tlie Bjerkesdal inn differs in no way from a 
luindred others. A weather -beaten structure of 
lioards, roofed with clumsy slabs of slate-like rock ; 
squat chimneys guarded against the winter snowfall 
l)y slabs raised on corner-stones ; guiltless of eaves 
or any pretence at external adornment save that a 
few nnkempt and straggling shrubs endeavour to 
liide the course of rough stone on which the house 
is built. The interior is more attractive by reason 
of the quaint old furniture. The sitting-room 
cupboards of dark, carved oak offer curious contrast 
to the crudely painted chest over by the vStove ; and 
tlie commonplace chairs look more commonplace 
beside the old Telemark chair hewn in one piece 
from a solid tree-trunk, the outline of whose cir- 
cumference you can still trace in its irregularities. 
The Telemark chair looks like the first attempt of a 
dawning civilisation to make itself comfortahle. No 
doubt the hour-glass pedestal -with upright, coal- 
scoop back compared favourably with the benches 
and settles of a bygone age, but its naked quairitness 
leaves modern ideas of luxiiiy something to desire. 
These old chairs sometimes offer testimony of Nor- 
wegian superstition : you find let into the seat what 
appear to he scrajis of hone or ivory ; closer inspec- 
tion reveals these, adornments to be human teeth, 
which serve as charms against rheumatism. Why 
the teeth should be supposed to do this the owner 
can no more explain than he can the efficacy of 
reindeer antlers nailed on the angle of the stable- 
roof in warding off ill from the ponies and cattle ; 
but the antlers remain where liia grandfather put 
them, all the same. 

But we must go upstairs and get ready for supper. 
The carpetless bedroom has an aspect of bareness 
which strikes one cold on a rainy day. Planed deal 
wails and ceilings have the merit of cleanliness ; 
hut they give the feeling that the house is only a 
temporary dwelling to be pulled down next week 
and resolved into its original boards. Few house- 
holders paint the walls of their rooms; fewer still 
soar to the extravagance of i^aper. When they do 
the result is not always gratifying to the ’ artistic 
eye. The furniture is scanty : a chair, a washstancl, 


and two small, clean beds, one on either side of the 
west window. A double bed in Norway is a rarity. 

1 call remember only one such in a country-house 
during some years of travel, and that remains the 
more clearly in mind because the owner’s misdirected 
love of gardening had induced him to train ivy over 
the canopy of the four-poster from a tub of earth 
at its foot! In the corner behind the door is the 
inevitable tall stove standing out into the room, and 
making much of the iron chimney-pipe which started 
with the intention of going through the ceiling, and, 
abruptly changing its mind, turned sharj> through 
the wall to join the kitchen chimney instead. The 
Norwegian stove may be warranted to give out 
more heat and more smell than any other heating 
apparatus known to man ; its talent for distributing 
the smell of hot iron is extraordinary, llie old- 
fashioned fireplace is a slower hut far pleasanter 
means of warming the room. This is simply a 
brick platform in the corner, with a wide masonry 
canopy over it. You heap wood on the pdatform, 
which is a foot or so above the floor, light a 
handful of the bircli-bark which in these parts does 
duty as paper for bring purposes (and does it very 
much better), and in two minutes there is a blaze 
that does your heart good to see on a cold night 
And so to supper, as Pepys would say. Late diiin er 
is unknown in the country districts save in hotels 
where anglers congregate. In town it is diirerent. 
Social usage prescribes that the urhaii dinner shall 
be a movable feast, the hour indicating its import- 
ance, Thus, if you are asked out to dine at tlie 
orthodox hour of two, yon know that it is a purely 
family piarty without ceremony ; if the invitation 
is for four oxlock or five, you may expect to meet 
other guests and not your friends’ young children ; 
but if you are bidden for six or seven o’clock, 
prepare you for a full-dress function, a crowd, 
clianipagne, and probably music after dinner. 
Champagne, it may be observed, reseinliles other 
wines in that it is particular]}- good in Norway. 
The system has its advantages for liim whose 
interior is proof against the shock of lieavy meals 
at nn canonical hours ; but piersonally I jjrefer the 
British method. 

The dog must go out,’ says our hostess, who is 
waiting with ill -concealed pride hy tlie table she has 
made ready ; and .she makes a denionstralion which 
fails to move lyax (Ajax) from the strategic position 
he has taken up underneath. But on no account 
can we allow Ajax to be disturbed ; not because we 
are inveterate dog-lovers, but because tliere is ham 
for supper. The Norwegian housewife does many 
things well, but ham-curing is not one of them ; and 
how shall we avoid hurting the good woman’s feel- 
ings if Ajax be removed'? He does not know, the 
ham is hard as the nether millstone, salt as 
the sea, and tasteless ; and Ins tail is thuinphig 
the floor in grateful anticipation already. We are 
in luck this evening. The ti'out are fresh, to ]3egiu 
with. Boiled fresh trout, varied with fried fresh 
trout, is apt to pall wlieii served up thrice a day for ‘ 
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ii couple of months ; hut it is better than the same 
hsli salted. Industriously as the farmer nets and 
night-lines the lake or stream by which he dwells, 
he cannot always depend on a catch. Hence, 'when 
he does make a haul, the bulk of it goes into the 
brine-tub, where, if not wanted for more immediate 
use, it remains for winter consumption. 

Foreign visitors are rare in Bjerkesdal, our hostess 
tells us ; and she this evening meets the first 
English lady she has ever seen who can speak 
Norwegian. She makes the most of .the occasion by 
officiating as tablemaid, so Ajax does not get quite 
so much ham as he hoped, while we take refuge in 
constitutional inability to eat pig in any form, We 
are regaled with a chapter of family history wliicli 
bears striking likeness to many other such chapters 
poured into the sympathetic ear that understands 
the language. Our hostess and her ‘ man ’ are alone 
at present ; of their two sons, one is at .sea and the 
other Is in America. The two daughters, of course, 
are ‘up at iliQ sackr,^ 

The isolation of the average farm is one thing ; 
the solitude ‘at the saeter^ is another. Away up 
in the folds of the mountains, beyond the crags on 
the skyline •which protect the lingeiing snow-patches 
from the July sun, the farmer has a few acres of 
pasture. Labour is scarce, and as the mountain 
pasture cannot come to the cows, the cows must go 
to the mouiitaiii. They are driven up as soon as 
the snow gives place to the spring growth, and stay 
for six weeks or two months in the care of the girls. 

A?e have not seen our host yet. He has keen out 
on the liillside all day cutting fodder ; hut as we 
leave the siqiper-table a metallic roar that echoes 
louder and louder among the hills tells us that lie is 
come home and receiving the fruits of the day^s 
work by the wire. The wire is a great labour- 
saving institution in Norway. From some stout 
tree-trunk on the hillside a heavy iron wire is 
stretched to a post strengthened with boulders near 
the barn, a (piarter of a mile below. The workers on 
the hillside rope up a great bale of the birch-tndgs 
used as winter food for sheep and cattle, hang this 
by a hook on the wire, and send it sailing over the 
tree-tops with ever-increasing speed to its destina- 
tion. Sometimes the ndre a few yards from its 
lower end is flattened and bent out of the straight 
ill such wise that the hook -borne bale shoots off it 
right into the bam, thus saving all trouble ; but the 
average fanner is content to let the bundle bring its 
aerial journey to an abrupt close against the bottom 
support. Accidents occasionally occur. One of a 
party of girls who were, sending down firewood or 
bircli-twigs did not observe that the slack of the 
rope was about her feet. When her companions let 
' the bale go she was carried away with it, and after 
a terrible flight across the deep ravine spanned by 
the wire, counted herself fortunate in escainng with 
a broken thigh. 

What can we do till it is time to go to bed ? We 
. might put iip the rods and try a cast on the lake, 
but it is smooth as glass to-night, and there is not 


a chance of a rise, hioreover, our host, in the 
intervals of receiving hirch-t wigs, has affirmed that 
the trout in Bjerkesdal lake take slug (iiunnow) 
better than ily, and ininnow-fisliing is a jioor 
husiuess. We are considering the propriety of 
trying the streamlet which feeds the lake on this 
side, when a throaty bugle -blast up the road 
intimates the approach of the mail ; and a few 
minutes later the clatter of hoofs and the post- 
boy’s 'p-r-r-T-r / which being interpreted by the pony 
means ‘ stop,’ draw us round to the f ront door, where 
the |}ostboy, ha\’ing deposited his revolver on the 
steps, is dragging the great tarpaulin bag out of the 
cariole. The postboy is almost the only person who 
uses the cariole nowadays ; the stolhjaerre or chair- 
cart, whicli carries two passengers and their bag- 
gage, has almost entirely supplanted the old vehicle. 
This, from a practical point of view, is not niucli to 
be regretted. The cariole is picturesque and charac- 
teristic of the country, but is not comfortable. The 
long, narrow box, like a coffin with a seat at the 
end, allows but one change of posture ; you can put 
your legs out, one on either side, and rest your feet in 
the iron stirrups provided ; but you must sit bolt 
iipriglit all the time. The cariole does not counten- 
ance a lounging attitude, Tli e conscientious tourist 
sometimes makes a point of driving a stage in a 
cariole if he can get one ; he never asks for it again. 

Aleantime the mail- bag has been turned out on 
the doorstep, and our hostess is sorting out the three 
letters and three newspapers it contained. There is 
a letter for Anna Bjerkesdal from Bergen, she re- 
marks, turning it over ; Anna will be disappointed 
at not hearing yet from Lars in Oregon. Klara 
Bjerkesdal has been expecting to bear from her 
aunt at Nordljordeid these many days, and here it is 
at last. Now, who can this be Writing to Joliami 
Bjerkesdal ? Good hostess, curiosity shall be quickly 
appeased ; for the bugle v'as heard by all the 
Bjerkcsdals in Bjerkesdal, and behold them drifting 
with their native deliberation hitherward, to open 
and read their letters for the public enlightenment. 
The Norwegian’s surname is the name of his farm 
or the settlement of which it forms an item — a 
system of nomenclature apt, one would think, to 
give rise to confusion and difficulties. 

The postboy makes over the revolver to our 
host, as required by regulation, and takes his con- 
veyance round to the stable. It is difficult to 
imagine such an outrage as mail-robbery in this 
law-abiding country ; theft is practically unknown 
outside the large towns ; but once in a way a 
gang of gipsies whose address is Europe happens 
into Norway, and with the remote possibility of 
meeting such on bis lonely journeys, it is perhaps 
well that the fourteen-year-old mail-carrier should 
be armed. 

The letters have been read, and the Bjerkesdals 
politely but firmly have asked all the questions 
that occur to them concerning ourselves, our belong- 
ings, our past and future. It is nearly ten o’clock, 
and the snow-patches on the hiii-crests are glitter- 
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ing ill the setting siuij when we escape for a stroll. 
The choice of route is small. We luiglvt go down 
the road by which we came this afternoon, and 
see if there are any salmon in the fixed nets which 
obstruct the stream ten times in a mile ; or we 
might attack the almost perpendicular road by 
which we shall climb out of the valley to- inoiTow'. 
Remains only the path along the lakeside to the 
white-painted, wooden church, with its squat, red 
steeple, and we take that. Unless it be one of 
the strange old sUwahwhe^ few of which now 
remain, the country church in Norway is seldom 
of much interest. Some are adorned with won- 
derful carvings dating from centuries back, but 
Bjerkesdal is not one of them, so we do not apply 
for the key. The average churchyard is rarely 
attractive, with its wooden crosses falling to decay 
in the sandy soil, which seems to be selected of set 
purpose for the site of the church. The frmiii who 
officiates every third Sunday in Bjerkesdal does nob 
live here, the cliurcli being the most northerly of 
the three in his parish, which is fifty odd miles 
in length, and he holds services at each in turn. 
This is a comparatively small parish for Norway. 
The country being populated in streaks correspond- 
ing with the valleys, parishes are very long and 
very narrow ; and this topographical peculiarity 
gives rise to the funeral custom prevalent in 
Norway. If a parishioner dies at one end of the 
pai’isli, it may be impossible to secure the ofiices 
of the clergyman to bury him. In his absence, the 
clerk, who is also the. schoolmaster, reads the ser- 
vice and leads the hymns at the graveside ; but the 
and he only, imiy perforin the ceremony of 
dropping earth upon the coffin in its resting-place. 
To the end that this may be done, a stout stake 
is placed upriglib in the grave when it is filled 
in ; and this stake, carefully withdrawn when the 


clergyman comes on his next visit, leaves a hole 
through which the ^ earth to earth’ ceremonial 
is performed. 

We have to make an early start to-morrow, and 
tliough the woods around are alive with bird- 
voices, it is time to go to bed. Were we to 'wait 
for the birds to go to roost we should never retire 
at all ; now, in early July, the cuckoo calls as 
vigorously at midnight as at noon, and the twitter- 
ing swallows are as busy hawking flies. Tliere is 
not much un|)aeking to do when we reach the 
bedroom, but a few things must be got out. 
hivprimiSy the black cloths ; item, the bo.x of 
safety-pins ; item, the shaving-glass. It is a curious 
tiling that the Norwegian, despite his twent-y to 
twenty-four hours of broad daylight in summer, 
should so rarely equip his windows with, blinds. 
It is not at all luiusuai to find no blinds in 
ilie hotels which lay themselves out to cater for 
foreign visitors ; and, to repair this deficieney, the 
experienced who cannot sleep in a light room 
provide themselves with sheets of black stuff to 
hang over the windows. Then, the safety-pins. 
Norwegian blankets and sheets are invariably made 
exactly the same width as the mattress, so by no 
possibility can you tuck them in. The Norwegian 
does not know the luxury of tucking-m — he rolls 
himself up in the bedclothes instead ; so unless 
you adopt the native fashion and practise making 
a neat and comfortable parcel of yourself, and can 
sleep without dreaming that you are a miimmjq 
take a stock of big safety-pins, and therewith make 
your bedclothes into a bag. The small glass to 
hang 0.U the wall is also desirable. There may be 
in Norway a mirror which offers a more faithful 
retlection than xvould a battered biscuit- tin, even 
as there may bo a table wfitli four legs of e(qual 
length ; but if existent, they iuust be rare, 
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LOOKED behind me to try and 
follow with my eye the windings of 
the run. Here and there a steep 
bank showed where the track curved 
suddenly, but for the most part it 
was indistinguishable in the glaring 
whiteness of the landvscape. The sound of firing 
attracted my attention to a party of tiny s(jldiers 
liimdreds of feet below shooting at an ice-target 
on tlie Nonnen-see. Half-way down the hillside 
a couple of men were skiing in swift zigzags 
among the pine-trees. The speed they attained, 
the ease and grace with which they turned, 
fascinated me. Presently one of them fell. His 
pole slipped from Ills hand, his long, comical 
footgear flourished aloft, a feathery spray of white- 


ness rose momentarily into the air, and he lay 
stretclied and mutionless in the deep snow. At 
first I feared a minor tragedy, a sprained ankle 
or a twisted limb, but in a second lie was on 
his feet again brushing the snow from his clothes 
and glissading smoothly down the steep incline. 

The extraordinary beauty of the scene held me. 
It seemed as if Nature had made of this high valley 
a huge recreation-ground for weary, jaded men. It 
was as if she said, ^ Come, all ye who work in great, 
stuffy cities, and whose eyes are weary of close- 
pent streets and mud-stained pavements. Behold ! I 
will fill ymnr lungs with pure, untainted air. I will 
bound your vision with mountains instead of houses, 
and your eyes shall rest upon stainless show. Here 
you can feel the -svarnith of a sun whose rays no 




v-fipour iiiterceptSj no fogs concealj but which will 
never oppress you. Here you can sjiort in the most 
enjoyable, til e most exhilarating fashion; and in case 
you fall, I have prepared the softest pillows in the 
world for . you to fall on, the spotless pillows of my 
gleaming snows/ 

‘ You still think it is better than Whitechapel 1 ’ : 
asked my companion, noticing my entranced expres- 
sion, 

‘It is a white chapel/ I rejdied, ‘an immaculate 
shrine for the worship of Nature/ 

‘Now you are becoming poetical,^ returned Miss 
Anchester. ‘First you are flippant, and then you 
become poetical. I am afraid you have a very 
unstable mind.’ 

‘A stable mind is a perpetual boredom,’ I re- 
marked. ‘ But if you are going down the Kastel 
rim, had we not better pursue our upward course 1 ’ 

‘ Vorw(irt,% then,’ said Miss Anchester ; and a few 
minutes later we had reached the starting-point of 
tlie world-famed run. 

We were quite near the Mariencastel now, and 
its quaint Bomanesqiie tower seemed to lean more 
than ever from the perpendicular. A high wooden 
construction stood by, from the summit of which 
a view of the whole course could be obtained. 
When a rider was seen to fall a warning bell was 
rung, which was continued till the course was clear. 
At the base of this tower was a small room where 
sportsmen stored their toboggans and deposited 
their siii)erfiiious attire, and from which telegraphic 
messages were exchanged with the Weisslieiin end 
of the run. A thin wire vus stretched across the 
track both at the start and at the fin ish, and by 
the snapping of these the time of each descent was 
automatically registered. When a rider had finished 
Ids course an electric hell was rung from tlie other 
end and his lime telegraphed up. By no possible 
cbance were two riders ever allowed on the track 
at the same time. 

There were a few men waiting their turn before 
us. They were dressed in sweaters and high, white 
leggings ; they wore thick gauntlets on their hands, 
and stout pads on their knees and elbows. All had 
boots furnished with sharp, iron-spike rakes. 

‘ If you walk down the side of the track,’ said 
Miss Anchester, ‘you will see me pass you long 
before you get to Weissheim. There is not much 
amusement in watching the start.’ 

I acted upon this suggestion, and marched down 
again by tlie^mth which bordered the Kastel run. 

At the Devil’s Elbow I waited a moment and 
watched a male performer negotiate the sharp turn. 
He did not do it at all well, his toboggan skidding 
sideways down the steep bank, throwing the rider 
half-oif on to the hard track, However, he recovered 
his position with an effort, and, after bumping rather 
severely into the counter-bank, steadied himself and 
disappeared rapidly from view, 

- I walked on, and after a few minutes another 
-man passed me. His pace was terrific, and he 
‘seenied travelling with great skill, but the tense 


anxiety in his strained eyes seemed to suggest that 
glory rather than pleasure was the real motive of 
his descent. 

I continued my downward course till I came to 
a sharp double bend which I made no doubt was 
the famous J onathaii and David. 

The latter was banked up to a tremendous beight, 
and wisely so, for it was obvious than any one 
going over here would have a fearful experience, 
an almost precipitous drop of many hundred feet. 

I decided to wait here to see Miss Anch ester’s 
descent, and selected the top of Jonathan as my 
best point of vantage. I had not long to wait. 
There was the slight, scraping sound of iron runners 
travelling over smooth ice, and my late companion 
was in sight. 

Down the slope she came, travelling smoothly but 
at a tremendous speed, straight as an arrow, mag- 
nificeiit in her complete control of her lightning 
craft. A wisp of fair hair streamed behind her ear; 
a faint gleam of amusement shone in her gray 
eyes. 

Suddenly I heard the chink of metal on ice, she 
swerved violently in her course, and the toboggan, 
instead of rising about half- way up the bank upon 
which I was standing, rushed straight towards me. 
My first impulse was to jump down out of the way, 
for it is no joke to stand in the path of an erratic 
tobogganer travelling at the speed of some fifty 
miles an hour. In the nick of time there Hashed 
back to me some caustic remarks of tlie governess 
on the subject of nerve. I stood my ground in 
apparent fearlessness, and as I did so I read acute 
distress in Miss Anebester’s countenance. Some- 
thing was wrong, and as she rushed violently to- 
wards me her Iq^s framed a breathless ‘ Stop iue ! ’ 
The wliole time from the moment I had first heard 
the sound of her runners till her face was almost 
level with my feet was so iutinitesimally brief that 
my mind worked by instinct rather than reason- 
ing. Fortunately, the abrupt dash up the steep, high 
bank had taken off much of her tremendous speed. 
Leaning over, I caught her by the arm, and, throw- 
ing my weight back, held her against the iiievitahie 
wrench that followed. I felt the muscles of my 
arms crack, but my feet had good purchase, and for 
a second we stayed there tottering on the summit 
of Jonathan. In that second I saw the toboggan 
slip away from its late rider, dash up David, and 
disappear over the top into the silent abyss. Then, 
as we rolled back together like children on a hill- 
side, tumbling at last into a deep, soft bed of snow, 
the bell on the crow’s-nest rang out its deep note of 
warning. Then it was silent again. The course 
was clear. 

I looked at my companion, who lay motionless at 
my side. Her eyes were closed. A letter whicli 
had fallen from her pocket lay beside her. 

‘ Miss Anchester,’ 1 said as soon as I had regained 
my breath. There was no answer. 

Again I called on her by name. Still there was 
no answer. 
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I rose to niy knees and gazed at her face. It was 
very pale, very statuesque, very beautiful. 

Putting the letter which had fallen from her pocket 
into my own for safety, I picked up a handful of 
snow and rubbed her temples with it Almost at 


once the big, gray eyes opened, calmly wondering. 


Then remembrance lighted in tlieni. 

‘ What a little donkey I been ! ^ were her first 
words. 


‘ Something went wrong ? ’ 1 suggested. 


lost a rake/ she said. ‘ Look ; ^ and I saw that 
the iron spikes were missing from her right boot 
‘Still, tliat was not your fault,' 1 said consolingly. 

‘ No ; that was Krabb the shoemaker’s fault. I 
will talk to him presently. I called myself a 
donkey because I fainted.’ 

' Surely,’ I said, ' that was a matter beyond your 
control.’ 

‘ Precisely ; that is why I feel so humiliated. 
Tbe sudden loss of my rake threw me quite otf my 
balance, and I dashed up Jonatban instead of keep- 
ing low. I should have gone over David, to a 
certainty, if you had not stopped me. I was afraid 
you would jump out of the way as I ruslied at you.’ 
' Your opinion of my nerve was not liigli ? ’ 

‘ It would have been only natural to do so. 
Fortunately for me, you did not take the 
natural course. Had you done so I should now 
be somewhere on the bosom of the Nonnen-see, 
and my tobogganing career a thing of the past.’ 

The rapid change from insensibility to her 
normal calmness was remarkable, and perhaps 
admirable. Equally remarkable was the complete 
absence of any expression of gratitude exce]>t the 
implied conimeudation in the admission that 1 had 
not taken the natural course. 

It was a little disa])pointiiig, and yet 1 could not 
lielp feeling iliat that commendation, slight as it 
was, was more truly flattering than the spasmodic 
outpourings of the average young woman. 

‘ I liope you are not very badly shaken,’ I said. ‘ I 
had better, perhaps, fetch a sleigh to take you home,’ 
'I am perfectly recovered, thank you,’ was the 
decided reply ; and in another moment she was on 
her feet brushing the snow from her woollen jersey 
and short, blue skirt. 


We trudged along in silence, the governess refus- 
ing my arm, foilovdng the dowiivard track towards 
Weisslieiin. 

'I suppose I shall funk David now,’ said my 
com]\aiiion a little bitterly. ‘ 1 have never 
funked him yet. The only parts of the course 
I ever approach with any anxiety lire the 
crossings.’ 

' The crossings ? ’ 

. ‘Yes^ there are two ydaces where the track is 
crossed. One is near the start, which v^e call the 
upper crossing, but which is seldom used. The 
principal one is just below here, where the llielhis- 
dorf road crosses the run.’ 

'You mean,’ I said, 'that yon are afraid of a 
sleigh blocking 5 mur path as you descend.’ 

' Exactly, It would be terrible, because, though 
one can check one’s pace by raking liard, one can 
no more stop altogether than one could catch a rifle- 
bullet ill a butterfly -net.’ 

'Cannot one throw one’s self off the toboggan ?’ I 
asked. 

' One might, but it would be of no earthly use. 
One would go on just the same, only in a rather 
more unpleasant fashion. As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing to fear from this crossing. You see tliat 
signal -post? When that signal is up, as it is now, 
no sleigh may advance to within a hundred yards 
of the track. That man there is .stationed to enforce 
the rule in case some impatient driver should dis- 
regard it.’ 

Hardly were, these words out of Miss Anchester’s 
lips when there came the sound of jingling sleigh- 
bells.' A second later there emerged from the pine- 
woods a pair-horse sleigh furiously driven by a 
cockaded coachman, and, despite the signal, they 
dashed recklessly past the hundred 3 ’^ards limit. 
FortunaieljM'here was no tobogganer insight; but 
the watchman, true to his duty, made as though 
to dart at the liorse.s’ heads. All of a sudden he 
stopped, backed to the side of the road, dofled liLs 
hat, and made a low obeisance. 

The carriage contained tw'o ladies. One was the 
Frauleiii von Holder ; the other was Her [Majesty 
the Queen. 

{To be coiUimted.) 


BIRD-LIFE IN A WESTERN VALLEY. 


By Alfbed W. Bees, Author of Ia7ito the FiTshermcm, 


excessive shyness of the kingfisher 
result, in this western 
valley, of constant persecution from 
sportsmen and poachers. As lie flashes 
by on his way to some favourite 
pool, he seldom falls to aw^'aken im- 
mediate curiosity and •wonder. Too often, alas! 
the gun leaps to the shoulder, and the radiant 
biitterfiy-bird becomes a crumpled, blood-stained 
bunch of feathers floating clown the sunlit stream 


towards the ford. Afterwards, when inartistieally 
stuffed and mounted by a taxidermist in some local 
market-town, he becomes the principal oriiaineiit in 
the giiniier’s best parlour ; or his skin, nailed cliiiiisily 
to a piece of wood and cured with a home-made 
compiound in vdiicli pepper is a chief ingredient, 
is sold for a few’ pence to a village fisherman, who 
in time uses the beautiful feathers as the di'essing 
of the ‘shoulders’ of a salmon-fly. Because of the 
kingfisher’s timidity, and also because of certain of 
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liis habits, the production of a complete story of his 
life is beset with many difficulties. Much lias been 
written of the habits of this bird which is wholly 
incorrect, unless, indeed, such habits diifer to an 
amazing extent from those of the particular bird I 
have watched in his favourite breeding haunt about 
two or three miles from 1113^ old village. 

The heron, too, escaiDes observation with a skill 
to be estimated only l\v the patient naturalist who 
has succeeded, but much more often failed, in his 
attempts to stalk the gaunt, motionless bird as it 
stood in some quiet little bay at the bend of the 
stream. I remember how once, when I had dis- 
covered a heron fishing in the glen, and had almost 
crept down to him beside a thickset hedge, a moor- 
hen, noisily splattering out from a ditch, gave 
instant alarm, and sent him awaj*, as hastily as his 
great, cumbrous wings could carr}^ him, to the dim 
distance of the up-river woods. No bird possesses 
a keener sight than this lean hermit of the wilds. 
However well the Avatcher may hide in the brush- 
Avood near some favourite fishing place, the bird 
OA^erliead, AAdule sjpying out the land before descend- 
ing, AAuil catch sight of the dread human form— 
the form of an enemy to the heron since the earliest 
days of falconry— and Avilb pass onAAmrd till a mile 
of field and woodland separates him from the object 
of his fear. While he stands rigid in the Avater, 
apparently intent unl}^ on the movements of the 
ininiioAA^s and the salnion-fry heiieatli, he is always 
listening and looking for the slightest indication 
of danger. 

Last spring, hoAvever, I got the better of an old 
jack-lieron that had baffled me by liis untiring 
vigilance. Two of the large feathers in his tail 
liad been permanently destroyed, and thus his 
Iliglit had long been familiar to me. I had seen 
him in the glens and the gorges, beside the mill-leat 
near the mouth of the brook, at a pool on the main 
river, and even by the old GorrAvg bridge about 
live miles from his usual haunts. I was for ever 
coming u])on him Avhen I least expected to do so, 
and AAffien he Avas perfectly aware of my approach. 

But one morning, as I lay in wait for the 
return of a timid sandpiper that I had disturbed 
from her nest on the shingle by the stream, the old 
liet^on suddenly appeared, IB'ing leisurely in the 
direction of a iir-spiinxey a hundred yards or so 
aAA^ay. Ho alighted quietly on one of the trees, and, 
as intently I followed his movements through my 
field-glass, 1 saAV him feed another heron AAdiose head 
AA’as thrust up aboA^e a large pile of sticks forming a 
nest amid the green; tops of the firs. He soon left 

■ his loft}'- perch, and, much to my satisfaction, headed 
.straight tOAvards a pool at a bend of the stream not 
far from my hiding-place. I AA^aited for him to 
'return to the AA^ood; then, stealthily and slowly, 
and Avith a watchful eye on his moA^ements, I crept 
behind the bushes and made my way towards a 

■ furze-dump that commanded a vieAv of the place 
'.-Avher^^ he had fished. Before I had readied the 
’spot, hoAA^ever, I saw him beginning his journey 


back to the pool. I instantly dropped to the 
ground, era Aided into a ditch, and la3r there till lie 
once more Avent to his nest ; then I crept on, and 
gained my post of obsen’ation. For over an hour 
the bird continued to visit the same place for 
food. While he stalked through the Avater— -some- 
times AA^adiiig deejily till the current touched his 
feathers, and at other times onl}^ so far as to Avet his 
claAA^s— or, as moveless as the stones around him, 
stood alert for the least sign of an approaching 
fish, I Avatclied him eagerly througli my field-glass. 
Time after time he transfixed Avith his long, power- 
ful beak an imfortunate salmon - iiiiik ; and once, 
among the pebbles in the shallows, he caught a big, 
fat frog that he immediately carried off to his mate. 
.During his journeys to the nest I stretched my 
cramped limbs and altered the focus of my glasses 
in readiness for observing him feeding the mother- 
bird. At last he varied his course of action by 
relieAung the brooding hen. She, much to my dis- 
appointment, flew away to a distant part of the 
stream ; Avhile I, refraining from following her, 
moved back to Avatch the sandjxiper on the slungle.s ' 
under the beech- trees. 

The dipper has never been harassed in these 
AA^esterii vall.e3^s to the same extent that the Idng- 
lisher and the heron have. He makes no imposing 
show', as the statelA' heron does, in a glazed case, 
Avitli artificial rocks and reeds and painted back- 
ground, over Avhich the sky is a marvel of vivid 
blue such as only the mind of the country taxidermist 
could suggest. And though, ami<l his natural sur- 
roundings— rippling streams, and tumbling Avater- 
falls, and many-coloured rocks and ferns and muss 
and trees, decked Avith those wonderful pearl}" 
lights and shaduAA's Avhich are peculiar to narrow 
\"alleys divided into SAvainps and islands by numer- 
ous Avatercourses — the dipper, Avith his snoAv-wdiite 
throat, rust-brown waist, and dark -gray head, back, 
AvingvS, and tail, is at all seasons a neat and dapper 
little .felloAV, his appearance is nut nearly so dis- 
tinguished as Uiat of the brilliant kingfisher. A 
familiar figure bj" the brook, as the blackbird or the 
wren is in the meadoAA"-hedge, the dipper is seldom 
molested by the passing sportsman. Like the wren, 
he sings in all kinds of AA'eatlier. His blithe and 
fearless heart is never saddened by the Avinter storm. 
Even when the blast is bitter as the breath of 
death, the stream still sings among the pebbles by 
the ford. Perhaps, Avhile seeking his food beneath 
the surface of the Avater, the dipper had heard the 
secret of ];)erpetiial happiness whispered by the spirit 
of the brook — as perhaps the wren had often heard 
it Avhispered by the sjiirit of the wind through the 
patter of the hail on tlie Avithered oak-leaves in the 
hawthoni-liedge — and for that reason is Avliolly un- 
dismayed. The song of the wren is, somehow, in 
keeping with that of the wind, and the song of the 
dipper AA^ilh that of the Avaterfall ; and probahl}", 
just as the song of the Avreu has made that bird a 
favourite among the country-folk, so the song of the 
dipper has a bright, peculiar charm for the sports- 
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inaiij who, in the {secluded fastnesses along the 
hrook, listens to tlie wild, twdttering carol rising 
(dear above the undertones of the breeze and the 
brook. 

The heron’s nest forms the centre of a wide circle, 
within the limits of which— to marsh or leat or 
river or brook— his lines of* flight are fretpieiitly 
varied even in the breeding season. On being 
disturbed, he flaps away to such a distance that 
hours of careful stalking are often necessary before 
another glimpse of tlie gaunt, niotioniess bird can 
be obtained. I luive noticed, however, that just as 
llie bee, lioney -gathering among the fiowers, will, 
for a period, confine her attention to one sjjecies of 
plant, so the old heron, found ‘ frogging’ in some 
stagnant upland pond, will generally, when sur- 
prised, make his way to another pond where frogs 
are plentiful ; or, if alarmed while fishing for un- 
wary minnows and salmon-pink at a ford, will seek 
a place wliere the conditions of water and of fishing 
are apparently similar. 

Tlie kingfisher, on the approach of winter, often 
leaves his home beside the brook, Hies far away down 
the main river to the estuary, and takes up his 
abode near the fringe of the sea. There he subsists 
on the small lisli that the storm-lashed tides, reced- 
ing from high-water mark, leave imprisoned in the 
pools of the rocks ; till with the advent of spring 
the heavy floods become infrequent in river and 
brook, and, encouraged ]:>y the increasing warmth, 
the tiny samlets, soon to be followed by the silvery 
minnows, glance again in the shallows beneath his 
old nesting place. But even in summer the king- 
fisher’s movements are not regular along the course 
of the stream near wliicli he rears his family. In 
his flight from one point of the stream to another 
I have seen him leave a certain salmon-reach at a 
bend beneath the v/oods, and fly straight along the 
line liiarking the aiicieiit bed of the river. Often, 
beside this old river-bed, I have found him sitting 
in lonely state on a projecting willow-root, and 
looking intently at his image in the placid mirror 
of the rain-filled hollow beneath him. I would not 
assert with confidence that on these silent, sunny 
mornings he was gratifying a personal vanity, 
though I can hardly doubt that birds, especially 
in spring, are conscious of their charms ; but the 
pool contained not a single fish of any description, 
and such an expert as the kingfisher, knowingv this, ^ 
could not have been so mistaken as to visit the 
spot for the puiqiose of obtaining food. Yet again, 
I have startled the kingfisher from his day-dreams 
ill a certain rpiiet place near the margin of a tiny 
rill in the heart of a wood where tlie summer 
shadows are cold and dark. 

I have seldom found a dipper far from his 
favourite haunt by leat and rivulet. If he lias 
chosen the source of the river among the luouiitains 
for his nesting site, he quits this bleak spot during 
the winter frost and snows for the shelter of the 
down-stream glens and gorges ; but if he has fixed 
hia summer abode on the lower reaches of tlie 


brook, he rarely migrates, for he is sufiiciently 
hardy to endure such changes of temperature as 
may there occur. Once he has tliorouglily explored 
his chosen liaunt, he resists to the utmost of his 
power every intrusion of strangers of his own sjiecies. 
It is, therefore, more than likely that a (iiiiper 
coining down for the winter from the mountain 
torrent meets "witli considerable parsecutioii, and, 
like an alien gipsy, is passed on under unweicome 
escort from place to place till he finds a stretch of 
w'ater where the rights of iiroprietorship are not 
too strictly enforced. 

Almost every wild creature has its own fixed 
ideas of rights of i^rivilege over a certain district 
about its home, and in no creature are such ideas 
more strongly developed than in the dipper. It 
would be interesting to learn, from the observations 
of naturalists in various parts wliere dippers are 
numerous, ^Yhat is the extent of river or brook 
iisually ‘preserved’ by a breeding pair of these 
birds for tlieir own exclusive family requirements. 

As far as I myself have been able to ascertain j 
dippers almost invariably breed twice a year. The 
fledglings, directly they are ’well able to take care 
of themselves, vanish from the neighbourhood of 
the old home; and the parents, thougli seldom 
afteiuvards seen feeding together, remain, till tlie 
pairing season comes round once more, in friendly 
qiossession of the reaches wliicli served them with 
food for their young. Seemingly, their hues of 
flight reach farther on tributary brooks than on 
broad, quick-rimiiirig rivers adjoining, wdiere be- 
tween the saliuoinpoQla the \vater is shallow over 
the gravelly fords. 

The di pper has been accused of preying on the 
spawn and the fry of saliiion and trout, and con- 
sequently in a few districts has been unceasingly 
persecuted. There are undoubtedly some grounds 
for the accusation ; the bird, finding an egg or a 
recently hatched fish beneath a pebble, ivonld hardly 
disdain such a tempting morsel. The persecution, 
nevertheless, is altogether unreasonable, since the 
bird amply atones for his misdeeds. On our western 
streams he subsists chiefly on wmter-tvorms, leeches,, 
and the caddises and the ‘creepers’ of the stone-fly. 
ETo injury is done to the angler by rubbing the trout 
of ‘bottom’ food, because at all times, except in 
wdnter, ‘surface’ food is abundant. The course thiiB. 
pursued by the dipper is really productive of good ; 
the trout in these, localities, while they, do not afford 
such sport with the artiticial iiy as on streamswlierc 
‘bottom’ food is scarce, are occasionally induced 
through the depredations of the dipper to turn 
their attention to the March browns and the blue 
duns floating past tlie ‘hovers.’ I sometimes fqar 
that if it tvere not for the dipper and other creatures 
as eager as the trout in pursuit of the stoiie-Hy 
grubs, surface-fishing in these western streams M'oiild 
disturb the equaniiuity of the most philosophical 
angleiv that ever wielded a trout-rod. The dippier 
is also of use to the fisherman by destroying great 
ixunibers of the nymphs of dragon-flies, which- 
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devour tlie spawn and even tlie very young fry of 
the salmon and the trout. 

Soon after niy long watch beneath the pines at 
the margin of the brook, I again visited the valley, 
entering at the point where the dippers had flown 
from sight arotind the bend on the outskirts of the 
wood. 1 had formed an opinion that spring was 
sufliciently advanced for the dippers to have nested, 
and that their nest would be found up-stream beyond 
tlie si>ot where til ey had vanished. If they had 
built, or even had done no more than choose a site, 
down-stream, they would, after the long intervals of 
feeding and playing in the shallows, have departed 
in the direction of the little cascades not far from 
the liver. This opinion was proved to be correct. 
For the first few hundred j^ards along the valley I 
found no sign of the dippers ; then, leaving the 
water’s edge and ascending a steep, badly drained 
pasture, I crossed a cattle-path ankle-deep in mire, 
turned into a copse of oaks and firs, and from 
between the tree-trunks gazed long and steadily 
through my field-glass at the brook, that, winding 
along the gorge far below, gleamed in the light of 
the sunny -April day. A moorhen was feeding in 
the grass by the great crag at the neck of the gorge, 
and a few yards farther on a restless gray wagtail 
ran hither and thither over the pebbles. But I 
could see nothing of the dippers till, after a few 
minutes, 1 laid aside my glass and searched with 
the naked eye the nearest reaches of the stream. 
At the corner beneath the scattered oak-trees, the 
rock had many generations ago been cut into a 
.sheer precipice, and between the precipice and an 
old mo.ssy wall the course of the brook had been 
deflected into a leafe which opened towards the 
gate from a rongbly built and leaky dam. In the 
shallows near, both dippers were busy at work, axicl 
for a time I watched them moving in and out of 
the ripples. Suddenly one of the birds flew off, 
turned the corner, alighted at tbe water’s edge near 
the moorhen, rose again, and disappeared at a spot 
directly in the shelter of an oak-tree jutting from 
the crag. There, evidently, she liad entered her nest. 

I waited on till the other bird became alarmed 
at a stone that I inadvertently loosened, and with 
a loud cldt-Mt sped down- stream out of sight. Then, 
swinging from tree-trunk to tree>trunk, I descended 
to the bottom of the gorge, walked towards the 
crag, and quickly discovered the exact position of 
the dippers’ nest. By the oak-tree’s root hung a 
fringe of long, withered grass, and a thick cluster 
of j)olypody ferns drooped over the gray, lichen- 
covered base of the crag. Dead leaves, that had 
lingered through the winter on the oaks, and had 
at length been pushed away by the swelling buds, 
were strewn alike on grass and fern. Beneath the 
polypody roots, from the long filaments of which 
the rain had washed the soil, a number of leaves, 
at first sight seemingly collected by chance while 
falling from the oak, formed a ball-shaped structure : 
the snugj welhroofed sanctuary that my little friends 
built with care and perseverance. To approach 


the nest by climbing down the crag was impossible ; 
the bluff towered perpendicularly for more than a 
hundred feet above the oak, and afforded not the 
sliglitest foothold. So, taking off some of my clothes, 
I waded into the ice-cold slreani, which here spread 
out into a pool about throe feet deep and five 
yards broad. When I had gone half-way across, 
the dipper hurriedly left her home and flew along 
the mill -lent to join her mate. Standing on 
a slippery ledge of rock in the pool, I made a 
leisurely examination of the nest. It was cup- 
shaped and domed, and built of grass, with an 
outer covering of oak-leaves and a lining of fine, 
hair-like roots of polypody fern. Tlie opening, at 
first upwards under the dome, and tben down into 
the cup, was so contrived as to be quite invisible 
till I stood close: to the crag. Four creamy -white 
eggs, one much elongated and tapering to a i^oint, 
the others alniost spherical, lay on the soft, elastic 
floor of the little chamber. Remembering bow fas- 
tidious that nearest British relative of the dipper, 
the wren, invariably proves herself to be regarding 
the slightest interference with her domestic affairs, 
I handled both nest and eggs with exceeding 
care, lest possibly tlie rain should penetrate the 
loosened roof, or some other slight disarrangement 
occur and cause the wary birds to forsake tbeir 
snuggery. Presently I moved away to a hiding- 
place up-stream, and there watched for the return of 
the dippers ; but the afternoon was well advanced 
before they reappeared on the dam, and the mother- 
bird, satisfied that danger had passed, settled down 
again to brood on her white treasures in the little 
house beneath the drooping fern. 

Thenceforth, many of my daily rambles led to the 
gorge, and generally, eitlier before noon or towards 
dusk, I spent an hour or two not faivfimi the dani. 
The hen sat closely on her eggs, and I seldom saw 
her excei^t when the morning sun shone briglitly 
on the nest, and she came out to stretch her wings ; 
while the cock, proud of the satisfactory progress 
of events, made his periodical visit to gloat over 
tlie treasures wliich, doubtless, he felt belonged as 
much to liim as to his hard-silting spouse. 'When 
the hen was brooding, the cock, howe\^er 3 was by 
no means idle. He tended his mate untiringly, 
brought her the choicest caddises and worms to 
be found by the dam, and worked and fussed as 
if the patient partner of his summer joys took 
quite an unimportant part in household duties. 
In time the eggs were hatched, and during the first 
days after the event, while the young birds’ appe- 
tites were quickly appeased, both parents enjoyed 
brief periods of relaxation, and were often seen far 
down-stream by tlie cascades or up-stream beyond 
the distant mouth of the gorge; and once or twice 
the cock was heard to sing the cheery carol lie 
had practised weeks before on the pebbles in the 
shallows beside the dark-green firs, while the daffo- 
dils were opening and the wood-mouse ventured 
forth to seek his timid lady-love. The cock soon 
found his share in the task of feeding tlie four 
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feeble nestlings lighter than tluit of providing for 
the hen’s apparently insatiable appetite, while the 
hen on lier part found a welcome relief from her 
long confinement in the comparatively light labour 
now falling to her share. But holidays are brief in 
early summerj and before a fortnight had passed 
the dippers learned that family cares pressed heavily 
as the appetites of the nestlings increased. Seldom 
venturing far from home, they obtained food chiefiy 
from the dam by the sluice and from crevices in 
tlie old wall a few yards further down the stream. 
At last, one morning, I ascertained tliat events liad 
reached a crisis. The young birds, though unable 
to iiy, had left the nest and were wandering shyly 
here and there among the ripples ; while the parent 
dippers, with much ado, fiew hither and thither, 
and dijrped and dived and splattered in the stream, 


wdth an. air of vast self-importance, as they taught 
their inquisitive offspring how and where to seek 
their food, and how to hide when a cruel hawk 
sailed overhead. 

Another fortnight went by, and then the beetling 
crag near the dam no longer echoed to the oft- 
repeated calls of the little diprper fcimily. All was 
silent ill the gorge ; the fledglings had taken wing 
to some far-distant retreat, and the parent birds, 
finding that food-supplies for a while had almost 
ceased in the neighbourliood of the nest, spent most 
of the day on tlie reaches Ijy the weaver’s cottage, 
till, towards the middle of Afay, the old home was 
cleansed and repaired, and again four cream -wdiite 
eggs were deposited in the dark, snug chamber 
beneath the oak, that now displa}"ed its first rich 
olive leaves at the foot of the giant rock. 


MY FPvIEND THE T O G H 1. 

By Mrs Skovgaard-Pedersen. 


IHE following story was related to 
me recently by a retired colonel of 
artillery who has spent a great part 
of his life in India. I obtained his 

permission to publish it, and herewith 

repeat it as it was told to me : 

‘After the Afghan campaign of 1879 I was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Royal Axdillery at Morar, a 
cantonment established to look over the fortress- 
city of Gwalior. The fortress was occupied by the 
Briti.sh after the Mutiny, and, I think, about the 
year 1884 was handed over to the Maharajah Sindia, 
ruler of G walior, when the British troops were with- 
drawn from the fortress of Gwalior and the canton- 
ment of Morar. The latter now forms a suburb of 
the city, and the native nobles and wealthy person- 
ages enjoy the bungalows and gardens which ’were 
built during the British occupancy. 

‘ Morar itself was by no means a favourite station 
with the British. It had the reputation of being 
unhealthy and dull to a degree, the climate was 
very hot and enervating, and I did not take np my 
abode there with any great exultation. Still, the 
appointment was regarded as a reward of good 
service over the frontier, and I determined to make 
the best of it. The first business was to find a 
suitable bungalow, but this was not so easy. In 
fact, almost the only vacant one was the first at the 
entrance of the cantonment ; but as it possessed 
certain advantages in the way of an extensive 
compound containing two good wells, T decided 
to take it in preference to sharing quarters 
with another officer, and set about , devoting my 
leisure hours to gardening. The soil all around 
Morar is what is called “cotton soil,” said to be 
unhealthy to live on, but with the assistance of 
irrigation very fertile. My garden %vas a perfect 
joy to me. In the cold season all the English 
vegetables came to perfection, whilst roses, jasmine, 


petunia-s, geraniums, and a host of other flowers 
floiuislied luxuriantly ; and before I had been there 
a year the place was a sight to beliold. 

‘But now to commence my tale. It was, I think, 
in 1881, just before Christmas, that one morning I 
rode into my compound from the oflice, and found 
standing before my veranda a tall Hindu mendi- 
cant, naked save for a ioin-clotli, smeaied with a.slies, 
and with long hair streaming in ringlets over his 
shoulders. He was gazing with a profound ex- 
pression at luy favourite Mar^chal Niel rose, but 
turned to salaam as I dismounted. I went oil to 
my bath, and during the process I inquired of niy 
])earer or valet, Coda Bux, who the old fellow was. 
“A most holy man,” be replied. “He has been in 
contemplation of your flowers for an hour or more, 
and lie has blessed you and the garden ; and indeed, 
Protector of the Poor, yon must have been born 
under a lucky star to receive a blessing from one 
so holy.” 

‘ On guing out to the vemiida I found the Yoglii 
— as the Hindus call these holy men — still in 
contemplation of the rose. I beckoned to him, and 
as he approached I asked him in Hindustani what 
I could do for him. He replied that silver and 
gold w'ere nothing to him ; but he begged for 
permission to wander over my beautiful garden, 
which I readily granted, telling him that he might 
take what vegetables lie wanted. Then I departed 
for the mess -breakfast, leaving him with out- 
stretched arms blessing me and mine. 

‘After breakfast I returned to discover him 
squatting in a corner of the veranda with his spoils 
— some peas and beans, a few spring onions, two or 
three turnips, carrots, and radishes— spread out be- 
fore him. “ That is right,” I said, nodding approval. 
“ I hope you will enjo}^ your dinner.” In reply the 
Yughi rose, and, with a profound salaam, begged m& 
to allow him to rest for a day or two in my veranda. 
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as ha was very weary. I turned to Coda Biix and 
ashed whether he thought there would be any 
objection. 0 my lord ! ” he cried~-“ 0 Protector 
of the Poor ! what objection could there be? His 
presence ^Yill keep off every evil from the compound, 
and bring good luck to us all, even to the meanest 
sweeper. He is a very holy man, 0 Protector of 
the Poor 1” ^‘All right,” I rejoined. “Coda Bax 
does not mind, and I am siu'e I do not. You can 
remain as long as you please, and yon may have 
what vegetables you wish for, as well as milk from 
the cow,” 

may mention that I came into possession of 
the said cow under rather peculiar circumstances. 
The meat-contractor was one day driving some 
cattle into the cantonment, when this particular 
beast lay down in the road opposite my bungalow, 
and could not get up again. In pity for it, I bought 
it for a few rupees — it was a small, thin cow—and 
after some trouble got it through my gateway and 
poured meal and water down its throat Next 
morning it was up and gracing happily, and the 
following week bore a calf which was pronounced 
by all the servants to be pure Brahmin, and an 
onien of great good to the com pound. So the little 
animal remained with its calf ; and as I never 
touch milk, I suppose the bearer got tlie benefit of 
the bargain, . 

‘To return to my friend the Yoghi. At tiffin- 
time, when I rode back from the office, he was 
cooking his dinner under a mango- tree ; so, under- 
stand ing the ways of the natives, I Avas careful not 
to go near him, as even my shadoAv falling upon 
his food Avould render it uneatable under the strict 
laAvs of caste. Old Coda Bux had placed a mat and 
a blanket iii a corner of the A^eranda, and it AA^as 
clear tliat the holy man Avas to be my guest for some 
days. Indeed, he had been there for perhaps nearly 
a Aveek, when one morning I found the A^eranda 
empty, saA^e for two marigolds laid carefully in front 
of each doorway, and intended, no doubt, as ]hp.c, 
cards. Previous to his departure I liad had some 
conversation Avitli my Yoglii friend, and found him 
to be a well -inf oxaned man, much versed in occult 
science, but also in the gossip of the native State 
AAdiereiii Ave AA^ere c|uartered. From him I learned 
more of the Maharajah and his noliles, beside.? all 
the interior economy of the city, than I could have 
done in five ox" six years’ residence as a British 
officer. 

‘Two iucidents I may relate to sIioav the great 
■ influence these Yoghis possess OA’-er the lower classes 
. in India. A few days after my guest had left me 
T Aves strolling through, the native bazaar, the faith- 
ful Coda Bux in attendance, AAdieii it struck me that 
a tremendous amount of respect AA^as being shoAvn 
me by all the Hindu shopkeepers. They croAA'ded 
out of their shops into the street, and almost pros- 
Ivated themselves in Ioav obeisances before me as 
thpugdi I AA^ere a person of the greatest possible dis- 
; Unction ; and onee, Avheii I stopped to ask the nanie 
. of some curious- wild-plums, the fruit-seller insisted 


on loading Coda Bux Avith a quantity of them, for 
Avhich lie refused payment, saying that it was a 
great privilege that bis stall should haA^e found 
faAmur in my eyes. On our Avay home I commented 
to my bearer on this nuAVonted civility. ‘‘ 0 
Protector of the Poor 1 ” he replied, ‘" do you think 
that all the bazaar is not aAvare tliat your bungalow 
was selected for a resting-place by the most holy 
man of the century ? Verily, it is knoAAm that you 
haA^e thus been blessed ! ” 

‘Shortly after tlii.s incident I was absent on a feAV 
days’ shooting expedition, and on my return inquired 
for the choJddar (niglit- watch man), AAdiom I could 
not see any where about the place. I Avas told that 
he had gone to visit a sick relatiA^e, and Avould not be 
back for tAA^o or three days. Noav, be it knoAvn tliat 
the chohidar system AAms a curious institution in 
Morar, A man belonging to a certain class Avas 
paid a feAv rupees a month to guard the house and 
compound. Beyond meeting the master on his 
return from mess, and tapping the floor of the 
A^eranda a couple of times with a long bamboo pole 
after he had seen him safely into his bedroom, he 
ncA^'er attempted to keep AA^atch, but rolled liiinself 
up in a blanket and slept somidlj" all th rough, the 
night. The fact Avas that if one paid a cholddar of 
a certain class the compound Avas rarely, if cA^er, 
robbed ; but if any other native Avas taken in that 
capacity, or if one aa^is too stingy to employ a 
cholddar^ robbed one AA^as sure to be sooner or later 
—and generally sooner 1 Therefore, Avlien I beard 
that mine had taken himself off I began to think 
that I Avas probably to be rolibed, and that tlie 
rascal, aAA’are of the fact, thought it adAUsable to be 
Avell awMy from the scene of action at the time, for 
the class the chokidars are taken from are thieves, 
and to em^iloy one is simply to pay blackmail. So 
I summoned the bearer and asked him AAdiat he 
AA*ould advise me to do. Coda Bux, however', smiled 
at my suspicions. “ 0 Protector of the Poor ! avIiq 
in all the Gwalior territoi'y AA^ould dare to rob the 
bungalow that a holy man has blessed ? The 
chokidar knows that Avell ; hence he has gone, and 
considered it unnecessary to put any one in his 
place. Verily, my master need have no fear.” In 
fact, it Avas as he said. During the absence of the 
AA'atchman no one attempted to molest the place. 

‘About a month later T accepted an invitation to 
spend a week-end Avitli Colonel Deniieliy, the officer 
in political charge of the. Dholpiir State. This was 
a tract of country adjoining the GAvalior State, and 
the road that travei'sed it aa'as the liigli-road lead- 
ing from Central India to Agra and the North* 
West ProAunces. Its geographical position made its 
loyalty to the British during the Mutiny of great 
importance to our Government, and the chief had 
duly been raised from tlie rank of Eajali to that of 
Maharajah. He had married the daughter of the 
reigning prince of Patiala, an important and AA^ealthy 
native State situated on the borders of tbe Punjab, 
Avliich had also been distinguished by its loyalty to 
the British Crown. The Maharajah had died about 
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a dozen years befoi'e this timej leaving a mere cliild 
as Ilia lieir. Tlie Government liaving appointed a 
Council of Regency, witli the widow as regent and 
president, it was iinportant to select a capable 
British officer who would take 2:)olitical charge of 
the State during the long ininority of the heir, 
and my esteemed friend the colonel was selected. 
Descended from an old and aristocratic Irish family, 
he had in early life gone out to India as a cadet, 
distinguished himself throughout the Mutiny, and 
been for some years employed in charge of the 
police in the nortli-west whilst the fermentation 
•consequent upon that tremendous cyclone was 
simmering down. It was then that he had made 
his mark by liis activity, tact, and courage, and 
hence he was chosen to direct the Council of 
Regency at Dholpiir. The Maharana, a very 
su])erior and clever woman, was not long in recog- 
nising the worth of the British resident, and the 
value that would accrue to her son by intimate 
intercourse with the colonel and his charming 
family. Therefore the young Prince spent most of 
his time with them. He was about sixteen years of 
age when I made his acquaintance, a highly educated 
youth, witli a knoudedge of English, French, and 
music, the most perfect manners, and about the best 
.seat on horseback I ever saw. The colonel, whose 
family had then lately returned to England, was 
anxious that the Prince should make the acquaint- 
ance of as many English gentlemen as possible, and 
thus every week military and civil officers from the 
neighbouring stations were invited to meet at the 
Residency. 

‘ On Sunday morning the colonel, following the 
habit of Anglo-Indians, did not rise till eight o’clock 
instead of at six— his usual hour on week-days— and 
when, at six o’clock, J sallied forth into the fresh, air 
all the house was still asleep. I was determined to 
climb one of a couple of hills about three miles 
distant, from which I could ol)taiu a good view of 
the surrounding country and the river Jumna. 
Imagine my astonishment udien, half-way to the 
s\Tmmit, I encountered no less a person than my 
friend the Yoghi ! He at once salaamed me, and 
said, knew you would come here this morning, 
■and I have a small brealefast ready for you.” So 
I followed him to the top of the hill, where he 
evidently had his abode under an overhanging 
rock. Here he bade me sit down whilst he 
brought out tea, figs and raisins, and some most 
delicious cakes; then, breakfast being disposed of, 
I lit a cigar and wm talked for a while. I told him 
that I should sjDeiid my two months’ leave at Simla, 
and he advised me to visit Hardnar en route^ this 
being a noted place of p)ilgrimage at the head- 
waters of the Ganges, where vast crowds of Hindus 
from all parts of Northern India assemble every 
April, a horse and cattle fair being held there at 
the same time. I then took leave of my strange 
host and returned to the town. 

‘At breakfast I told the colonel of my adventure. 
He looked rather grave, and advised me not to keep 


up the acquaintance, and not to mention the matter 
before the Maharana. This Yoghi was in higli 
favour with tlie young Prince, and the colonel 
very prudently did not interfere in religious 
matters; hut his experiences in the north liad led 
him to distrust all Yoghis and mendicants of that 
class. 

‘Another month passed, and I again spent a 
w’eek-end with the colonel. On the Sunday morning 
old Coda Bux, who was always up and at hand at 
any hour wdieii I required liim, advised me to take 
my gun and go to the Paiidy Lake before breakfast, 
wdiere I should be sure to get a shot at a duck. I 
accordingly started oil’, though without the gun; 
and as I arrived at the shores of the lake, out from 
amongst the reeds stepped my Yoghi. Had Coda 
Bux sent me there ? he asked, 

“‘Well, yes ; he advised me to come,” I replied. 
“ Where did yon see him ?” 

‘ “ I have not seeji him ; but I warned him to 
tell you to come here,” was the man’s answer. 

‘Again we entered into conversation, and again he 
strongly advised me to visit Hardnar on my way 
to Simla ; but I explained that the expense of 
taking servants, tents, and a pouy there for a few 
days would be too great. He reyriied that the 
expense ■would he little. It was true that there 
would be no room at the dak-hungalow, l)iit I 
should find tents and servants ready awaiting me 
at small cost, and I could buy a poi\y in the jdace, 
and need take no one witli me but Coda Bux. 
Tiieii we parted ; but on my return to the Resi- 
dency I took good care not to mention our nieetiug 
to the colonel. 

‘Warm weather and April came together, and I 
was glad to obtain the first leave and to quit the 
plains for a time. I do not know vrliat impelled 
me to go to Hardnar, for I certainly had no 
particular desire to see it; but somehow or other 
I found myself there one morning, wdth Coda Bux 
in attendance. At the dak-bnngalow there was 
no room for me, and on my arrival I was in- 
formed by the butler that I could not even obtain 
a meal, as the house really belonged to the Oaiial- 
Engiiieer Department, and the officers were all 
quartered there to meet the Lieutenant-Governor. 
This was most disappointing ; but as I stood 
wondering what I could do, a cheery canal-engineer 
came out on to the veranda and invited me in to 
breakfast. 

“‘Well discuss ways and means afterwards,’’ lie 
said. “I tbivik I have an old tent, which you 
are. welcome to pitch in the compound, and you 
can buy a eharpoy [native bed] in the bazaar.” 

‘ After breakfast, which I thoroughly enjoyed in 
the company of the jovial engineers, xvlio when out 
on district duty fully make np for any want of 
hilarity which they ma}^ feel in their rather lonely 
lives, I was tohi that a hunyah wanted to see me, 
A stout, old grain-seller then stepped forward on to 
the veranda, and told me that he was , from Hoorkee, 
and that he had pitched tents for me and my ser- 
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vant on the Government camping-gromid next to 
General Anderson’s camp. He also added that 
the General Sahib, who was chief of the Thug 
and Dacoit Department, had a beautiful pony for 
sale. 

‘Bidding my hospitable hosts fax’e well, I accom- 
panied the huiiyah to the camping-ground, and on 
the way asked him why he had made these prepara- 
tions for me. He replied that a week ago, as he 
was saying his prayers, a holy man had stood before 
him and told him that he was to pitch tents for a 
sahib from Morar, whom he would find at the dak- 
biingalow. That morning my bearer, whom he 
knew in former times as servant to an engineer 
othcer at Eoorkee, had come to the camping-ground 
and asked whether the tents were for a sahib from 
Morar. He had at once told the chohidar to hand 
everything over to Coda Bux, and had come on 
himself to lind me at the bungalow. As to the 
pony, he had heard the General say that be would 
sell it ; and my informant concluded by hoping that 
I, as a Protector of the Poor, would think kindly of 
a poor old hmyah with many mouths to fill, and 
give him a good chit (recommendation). 

‘ At the eainp I found Coda Bux busy unpacking 
my traps in my tent, which was furnished with 
everything needful. Leaving him to his work, I 
strolled over to the place where the General’s horses 
were picketed ; and meeting General Anderson, I 
introduced myself, and said that I believed he had 
a pony for sale. 

‘“Bless my heart alive!” he exclaimed, “how 
did yon know that 1 It’s barely four minutes 
since I determined to sell the beast. I find he’s 
not steady in a crowd, and shirks elephants, so he 
won’t do for me ; but he is a rare piece of stuff 
that I picked up at Lahore for two hundred 
rupees, so if you want him you can have him for 
the same price.” 

‘Before I had been two minutes on the pony’s 
back I decided to close the bargain, and a splen- 
did animal he proved to be. Afterwards, when 
I returned to England, he fell into the hands of an 
officer of the Ninth Lancers, and turned out the best 
polo pony ill that sporting regiment. The General 
proposed that, as my tent was pitched alongside of 
his camp, I should mess with him — which offer I 
gladly accepted. Thus, before I had been an hour 
in Harduar, I found myself in a comfortable tent, 
with a pony to ride and my commissariat arranged 
for, exactly as the Yoghi had predicted. 

‘ Herewith end my adventures in connection with 
that holy man. On my way back to Mox’ar, after 
two months’ leave, I rested and dined at the railway 
station at Umballa ; and 'during the two horns I 
spent there, Ooda Bux, who had gone off to gossip 
as usual, came in greatly excited to tell me that he 
had seen the Yoghi. My friend was pi’oceeding to 
the Thibetan border, and had said that he would not 
rettirn. He predicted that before another rainy 
was concluded 1 shoxiid leave Bengal, and 
that Coda Bux would return to . his home, end his 


days peaceably, be cremated with all ceremony, and 
have his ashes deposited on the bosom of Iloly 
Mother Ganges. 

‘True enough, the following year, when I was 
again at Simla, I was promoted to a mountain 
battery at Khandalla in the Gbats between Poona 
and Bombay. Coda Bux, being old and having 
saved enough money for the requirements of his 
declining years, did not accompany me, and we 
parted the best of friends, he I’eturning to his native 
village near Dniapore, on the banks of the Ganges, 
and I starting for Boxnbay. 

‘In 1884 I received a letter fxxmi one Manuk 
Chund, evidently written in a bazaar, which in- 
formed me that Coda Bux had sliuffled off this 
mortal coil, that his eldest son had had the honour 
of igniting the funeral pyre on which his parent 
was laid, and that the ashes which remained had 
been scattered with all proper ceremony upon the 
waters of the sacred river. 

‘ Of my friend the Yoghi I heard no more. Pro- 
bably he wandered up and over the Himalayas to 
some spot which he had chosexi as a fitting place 
for his holy remains to lie in vdxexi the time came 
for him to die.’ 


LEITH HILL IN MAY. 

I HAVE found where the sumnier sleeps ; how he for- 
sakes 

His golden throne when the cool west wind shakes 
The ruddy apples down before iu.s face 
And fiowers fade apace; 

For then he takes an armful, heap’d, of iallen leaves, 
and makes 

His secret bed, nor ever stirs nor wakes. 

Not to tlie humming vallej's does he hie, unseen, 

To .steal long peace their fragrant breasts het^vecn ; 

Not where the farmer-folk must move and tread 
In labour round his head ; 

Thei’e the piled logs, the garner’d stacks, wait on the 
winter’s will, 

And little nipping winds blow sharp and shrill. 

Far up, near the lone liiU-top,. underneath the sky, 
Whex*e pine-trees croon, there I saw summer lie. 

I heard the blackbird’s flight, the pheasant’s call, 
And my own slow footfall. 

A little mouse crept in and out to spy 
Upon the stranger. Softly I drew nigh. 

Breaming of blossom-time he lay, and the spring tluew 
Tribute of hyacinths to him for due. 

So I kept watch, till the full moon of May 
hloved on her stately way ; 

And at her call, to blue above, and all about him bias, 
The summer woke, and walk’d the woods anew. 

Mavkk Linbsay. 


’ Printed and Published by W, & B. Ohambeus, Limited, 47 Paternoster Bow, London ; and Edinbuugh. 
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THE FORCE OP CRICKET 


By E. H. D. Sewell. 


^^^^ASHIOK is, as we know, sometimes a 
very tiresome master, particularly 
when one lias to to some bi" 


function on a hot summer 
day. Anything more unsuitable in 
the way of dress than the finishing 
touches represented hy a high, stiffly starched collar 
and an unyielding silk hat does not come within 
the scope of our imagination. Fashion decrees that 
we siiail use them, and, sheep-like, we obey. So, 
in cricket, it is becoming the fashion to say that 
the game is growing uiipo];)ular 5 that this and that 
alteration in its laws is imperative, and that it is 
not played in the spirit in which our respected and 
top-liatted forebears played it. This is all, I am 
convinced, due to fashion, which, dissatisfied with 
something—ifc is not quite sure what — complains of 
the laws because there is, apparently^ little else to 
complain about. Stay ! there is the drawn game. 
The game is becoming unpopular because of the 
incessant recurrence of the drawn game. So the 
reason for the fi’equent drawn game must be un- 
earthed. And so it goes on, this fashionable 
grumble against a glorious game which attracts 
thousands of spectators, and of which the standard 
of play is rapidly improving in distant lands. 
There is really nothing whatever the matter witli 
the game, but it is not good manners nowadays not 


as yet the world has not heard of any unusual per- 
formance with willow or leather by John Gliina- 
man, despite the augury of the pattern plate. 
During the past winter South Africa has proved 
her right to play test-cricket. The form of the 
West Indian team touring England this season will 
be closely analysed, though it is probable that the 
class of test Indian cricket as a whole is not that of 
test-matches— a class quite peculiar to itself. There 
are hundreds of lirst"Cla.ss but not tens of test- 
match players in the •world. A few years ago 
Parsee cricket was easily the best in India; now it 
has a rare struggle to overeome that of the .Hindus, 
while the Mohaniinedans are daily improving, and 
are certainly a good third so far as native, cricket is 
concerned. 

]^^ow, these facts, if they prove anything, do most 
conclusively prove that Whatever the gate register- 
books of English county grounds may show, the’ 
national game has not lost, but has really gained, 
in world- wide popularity. It is wrong to judge of 
the popularity of the game by tlie gate register, just 
as it is wwong to ascribe the alleged unpopularity to 
the series of drawn games. The latter are frequently 
productive of a very keen struggle between ]>owIer 


and batsman which is most interesting to watch, 


to grumble at something. 


For proof of the continued popularity of the game, 
we have only to remember that where Englishmen 
alone played it, now there are first-class Australian, 
New Zealand, American, South African, Boer, West 
Indian, Parsee, Mohammedan, Hindu, Cingalee, and 
Dutch exponents of the game. In face of the fact 
that the growth of Eugby football in France re- 
sulted, last March, in the first France v. England 
International Match under Eugby rule.s, who dare 
say that during the next ten years France will not 
be included in the growing number of countries 
wdiose. representative elevens do battle with the 
mother country in the special arena of te.st-match 
cricket? There are good cricketers in Japan, but 
_ No. 441— VoL. IX [All Bights 


and they should certainly not come in for the 
amount of condemnation they do. That is simply 
due to fashion and the sheep-like trait in the 
human character which cairses the fiock to follow 
the leader, especially if he has a big name in the 
wmrld of cricket, who first gets up and says that 
so-and-so or such -and -such is wrong with the 
game. 

This should not be so, seeing what a force cricket 
is in the life of the nation. With politics neither I 
nor the game has any concern, but I feel rather 
sure that much of the dissension at St Stephen’s 
about South x4.fr ican affairs will, out in that country, 
be smootlied over by the effect of the M.C.O. tour 
during our past winter. It is well for this reason 
that Sl.O.C. were well beaten in the test-matches. 
ITndoubtedlj'', cricket did much good as . between 
Mes&rved.] May 1^, 1906. 
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England and Australia, and if more official recog- 
nition were taken of tke game in India we should 
hear less of a possible recurrence of the grim days 
of ISST-'SS than we do. Perhaps Lord Hawke, as 
Viceroy of India, would bring about a more satis- 
factory state of affairs. Those who were in India 
at the time know well the good done during Lord 
Harris’s regime at Bombay, not a little of which was 
due to his lordship’s judicious use of his ability 
at the national game. It was said of Sir Charles 
Swettenham that when he was Governor of the 
Straits Settlements lie would only liave cricketers 
on his staff, and that, moreover, he is said to have 
expressed himself that no man was any use as a 
public servant unless he was also a good cricketer. 
Which reminds one of the good old story of the 
vicar who advertised for a curate, ‘ a fast bowder 
with a good break from tlie off preferred.’ Let us 
hope he got him, for I kiioAv of no pastime at which 
ability is more likely to be of use to an earnest 
clergyman than that of cricket. An all too lirief 
association with the Rev. F. Hay Gillingliam, the 
keenest clerical cricketer I ever saw, conclusively 
proved that to the writer. 

The force of cricket as a national asset is one not 
to be tampered with, as incessant outcries about its 
unpopularity and the unsuitability of its laws un- 
doubtedly do tamper with it. Small attendances 
are often largely due to causes outside the game 
altogether. Has tlie miich-talked-of depression in 
trade nothing to do with it ? Do the inci‘eased and 
increasing facilities inviting the hard-worked man 
to spend his spare money on cheap trips to the sea- 
side tend to send more people through the turnstiles? 
Is the improved and improving supply of cricket 
news in the press, now that more and more practical 


and good writers on the game are turning their 
attention to journalism, not partly responsible for the 
fewer clicks of those recording angels at the gates? 
I think so. The money is going out of the coffers 
of the county clubs by sixpences into the pockets of 
the newspaper proprietors by pence. The man who 
had to find train, tram, and admission to the ground 
money, plus lunch and drinks — say, five or six shil- 
lings — to see the three days’ play of a big match, 
now saves his five shillings, earns money instead of 
spending it during those three days, and contents 
himself by spending threepence on his favourite 
paper ; so he is four and iiiiiepence, plus three days’ 
work, ill hand on the match. Undoubtedly the 
number of men who read their cricket is increas- 
ing. The first things looked at when the evening 
paper is bought are the cricket results, and it is a 
fact that by publishing the daily one o’clock scores 
in London one evening paper averages twenty thou- 
sand copies x^er diem. I doubt not that the tele- 
]>hone system has had its effect, however slight, on 
the attendances at some grounds. Other grounds 
wisely ignore the irritating instrument. 

One word more, for the force of cricket sometimes 
affects the iinix>ire ; as, for example, when a valiant 
batsman possessed of rather a terrific style, coiu- 
inenced his innings with mighty strokes tliat x'U'e- 
mised badly for the i:>ortly man in white at square- 
leg. Fourth ball came a resounding appeal for 
stumped, which was immediate]}^ answered against 
the batsman. 

‘ Why, look at my foot. I never moved,’ quoth 
the hefty striker. ‘Why am I out ?’ 

‘Out,’ laconically rex'died the umpire, unmoved. 
‘ I don’t like yer style.’ 

W as not that decision due to tlie force of cricket ? 


THE TWEHTT-~SEOOND KARL. 

CHAPTER VI. 


E sat down to Iiuicli cttrrt^tyand 

it was rather depressing. To begin 
with, the female elenient: was ab- 
solutely lacking, the Queen : behig 
away, and Miss Anchester lunching 
upstairs with the children ; secondly, 
we were a small party in a large room, which is ; 
never a cheerful circumstance ; thirdly, my com- 
panions — to wit, the King, General Meyer, and 
young Prince Max— were not at their best socially. 
We were seated at one end of the Gasit-d7nfm\ a 
long, narrow room recently built out on the south 
front of the palace, with a fine lookout over the 
valley /and a superfiuity of mediocre carving in 
highly polished pitch-pine. 

Prince Max, to wdiom I was now introduced, 
yvas a short but very good-looking boy, with a 
.small moustache and an exceedingly x)ale coim- 
’ ■ tenance. He looked bored and a trifie dissipated ; 


formed, bore a strong likeness to those of his 
sister. 

As I have already remarked, it was a dex3ressing 
meal. The King was obviously w'orried and absent- 
minded, and the whole-hearted manner in wdiich 
he neglected his duties as host rather increased my 
liking for him. I knew he was in trouble, and had 
lie pestered me with small attentions, or, worse still, 
tried to entertain me with forced gaiety, I should 
have felt highly uncomfortable. 

. The commander -in -chief was his usual self — 
silently critical, sneeringly amused. 

Of the young Prince I formed an unfavourable 
opinion. He drank extremely strong whiskies-and- - 
sodas, and smoked cigarettes (mthout asking per-, 
mission) between the courses. Conversation lie 
apparently had none, but he made up for this by 
gaping elaborately at intervals of every three ot 
four minutes. 

After lunch a man brought in letters on a tray. 
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There was one for me from iny mother, and there 
was also a note for the King. 

Excuse me, Saunders,’ said His Majesty, opening 
his missive. ^ Please read your own letter.’ 

I opened my letter and read the first page, 
and then, looking up, I saw that King KaiTs sim« 
burnt features wore a more serious expression 
than ever. He handed his note to General Meyer, 
who read it without any alteration of his habitual 
calm. 

‘ Come and talk it over with me in my study,’ 
I overheard the King say in a voice little above 
a whisper, and he and the General rose and left 
the room. 

The result was to leave me face to face with the 
uncommunicative and world-weary Max. 

With a sudden determination to mitigate the 
ennui of our Ute-tl-W-e, I put back my half-read 
letter into my pocket and turned to my silent 
conipauion. 

‘ It is a magniflcent view from here,’ I began. 

He gaped before replying. 

‘ Yes ; devilish fine,’ he said. 

‘I saw you on the Kaslel run this morning,’ I 
pursued. 

Indeed ! Devilish nearly had a spill at the 
Devil’s Elbow. Good fun tobogganing ; but it 
iloii’t do after a late night and an injudicious 
blending of lifpieurs.’ 

‘ Are you going down again this afternoon ? ’ 

‘No; I’m playing bridge with some fellows at 
the Pariserhof. Tliiiik I’ll be off now. So long.’ 

I bowed slightly, and the young Prince withdrew, 
yawning, from tlie room. His English was perfect, 
or rather it was perfectly colloquial, which is not 
quite the same thing. 

I breathed a sigh of relief at his departure, and 
put my hand into my pocket again for my mother’s 
letter. 

I suppose Max’s incessant yawning had infected 
me with sleepiness, for as I fingered my epistle 
and turned mechanically to the second j}age I 
gayied audibly. Next 1 discovered that uiy atten- 
tion was not concentrated, and that I had read several 
lines without the slightest comprelxension of their 
purport. Pulling myself together with an effort, 
I proceeded to make a more intelligent perusal of 
my mother’s handwriting. 

‘I trust,’ began the second page, ‘that you are 
carrying out my request with success and without 
undue friction ; that you are snubbing my dear 
conceited Bobert on every |)Ossible and impossible 
occasion, without regard to the poor youth’s feelings 
or the ordinary dictates of politeness. There is 
a certain Miss Blackwood, in every way a most 
desirable young person, whom I am sure lie really 
cares for, and to whom I believe he will ultimately 
offer his hand and heart if only you are kind 
enough to devote your very considerable talents to 
snubbing his absurd self-importance out of him, 
I fully realise the ungraciousness of the task I have 
imposed ’ 


Great heavens ! Was my mother mad, or bad 
I been so far infected by the yawnings of the pasty- 
faced Max as to fall unwittingly into the land of 
foolish after-lunch dreams ? 

I turned to the letter’s termination : 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘Augusta Saunders.’ 

I was more puzzled than ever. The only x>ossible 
suggestion that occurred to me was that iiiy mother 
had started writing to me, liad been iiiterrnpted, 
and had absent-mindedly fi.iiished the letter under 
the impression tliat she was writing to somebody 
else. It was not in the least like her, for my 
mother is clear-headed and precise to a fault ; 
but I could find no better explanation of the 
myster}^ The letter commenced all right, I 
refiected ; and, lazily wondering, I returned to 
the first page. 

The first words that met my gaze came as a 
shock : 

‘ Dear Miss Anchester.’ 

In a second the solution, or at any rate half the 
solution, dawned on me. It was Miss Ancliester’s 
letter that I had been reading, the letter which 
had fallen from her jiocket that morning by the 
Kastel run, and which 1 hnd X)ut into my own pocket 
for safety and had forgotten to return to her. 
Having read the first jiage of iny o-wn letter, I 
had started hers on the second, under the im- 
pression that it was the same epistle. 

My first feeling was relief concerning the con- 
dition of my niu tiler’s mind. The second was a 
modified self-reproach for my unwitting breach 
of confidence. Then I began to be mystified again. 
This second letter was imdoulitedl.j in iny motJie.r’s 
handwriting. Had it not been so my misUike 
could never have occurred. The signature pirovcd 
the letter’s authorship, if proof were necessary ; but 
wliy in the world was my mother writing to the 
King of Griiuland’s governess? I had never, to 
my knowledge, met a Miss Aaichester at home, ov 
even heard my mother mention one. 

Slowly and almost automatically' the words 1 had 
read came back to me. I did not, of course, glance 
at the lines again — that would have been dishonour- 
able ; but the meaning of meaningless sentences, 
the explanation of the inexyilicable, gradually hut 
comprehensively illuminated iiiy mind. My^ dear, 
delightful, interfering parent had written to Miss 
Anchester, whose acquaintance she had evidently^ 
formed under circumstances unknown to myself, 
asking her to snub me on every possible and im- 
possible occasion, and regardless of the dictates of 
ordinary politeness. All was accounted for 1 The 
governess’s caustic remarks, her unnatural brusque- 
ness (doubtless far more painful to her than . to 
myself), her refusal to thank me adequately for 
my timely assistance on Jonathan that morning- — 
all were explained. 

No doubt she was an ordinary, pleasant girl, 
ready enough to make herself agreeable to a pre- 
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sen table young inaiij and feeling acvitely the false, 
imgiriish position into which my mother’s well- 
meant bungling bad forced her. How we should 
laugh over the incident later on when I had ex- 
plained matters to her, and how she would apolo- 
gise for her nnnatural acerbities and presumptuous 
lecturings ! Well, I had the whip-hand of her now ; 
and as I was strong I would he merciful, for on 
physical grounds I was disposed to a23prove of her. 
Then I laughed aloud. It was so exactly like my 
mother to fancy I was in love with the Blackwood 
girl simidy because in one evening I had danced 
a waltz and a two-step with lier, 

‘ Pretty little Phyllis Blackwood,’ I said out loud, 
‘you are very attractive, very dainty, and you have 
the soul of a blitter fly.’ 

‘ Isn’t Max here V 

I looked HI) somewhat startled, and saw the King 
standing in the doorway, with General Meyer just 
behind him. 

‘ Isn’t Max here?’ repeated His Majesty. ‘I 
thought I heard you talking with somebody.’ 

I rose abashed. 

‘ I ’m afraid I was talking to myself, sire.’ 

‘ The solilotpiy,’ remarked the General, ‘ sounded 
highly poetic as far as I heard it,’ 

‘It was concerning a very charming woman with 
whom I have not the felicity of being in love,’ I 
rexdied. 

‘ Where is Max ? ’ asked the King abruptly. 

‘ He said sometliing about bridge at the Pariser- 
hof, sire.’ 

‘Saunders,’ continued the King, laying a hand 
on my shoulder, ‘umuld you care to do me a 
service?’ 

‘ Immensely, sire.’ 

‘ You have no plans for this afternoon V 

‘ None whatever.’ 

‘I wish you would drive over to Heldersburg 
for me, and bring hack the Queen.’ 

‘ It sounds simx>le enough,’ put in the General ; 
‘ but in reality the betting is against your carrying 
out the King’s wishes.’ 

Considerably mystified, I turned to King Karl. 

‘It is necessary,’ he said gravely, ‘ that we should 
take you into our full confidence. The Queen, to 
put it bluntly, has bolted. This morning we had 
a royal quarrel, which, as far as I know, is very like 
any other sort of quarrel. I reproached her with 
disloyalty to myself, with conspiring with the Grand 
Duke Fritz to oust me from the throne, and in q^ar- 
ticular with having striven to overhear our secret 
plans from the shaft of the Zaubertisch, Now, had 
she been as guilty as I pretended to think, I should 
have reteined from these accusations. The time 
for speech would have passed and the time for action 
have commenced. My wife, so far, has only played 
at treason ; but the game is a dangerously fascinat- 
ing one. She is theatrical, restless, inordinately 
.vain, and unfortunately she is afilicted with a 
'husband who is singularly imfitted by nature for 
deahn’g with a woman of her ‘ particular tempera- 


ment. In our disputes I am invariably calm instead 
of violent, which irritates instead of overawing her. 
She neither resx)ects, fears, nor loves me, and the 
only reason that prevents her from going over 
openly to the enemy is that at the bottom of her 
little heart she Ls a coward.’ The King paused. 
‘Do r make myself x>.laiii?’ he added. 

‘You are frankness itself, sire,’ I replied trutli- 
fiilly, and marvelling at his extraordinary out- 
spokenness. 

‘I know,’ he went on, ‘that in England it is not 
considered gentlemanly for a man to condemn his 
wife openly, however culfjable she may be ; but 
this Grimland of ours is a rough, half -barbarous 
country, and I have never yet cultivated the art 
of reticence. But to come back to our subject ; 
I accused the Queen of treason because I wanted a 
disclaimer ; I wished her to produce some exjflana- 
tion of her questionable conduct. The result was 
not what I desired. She merely flew into a violent 
].)assion and dashed out of the room, and my latest 
information is that she has fled with tlie Fraiilein 
von Helder to the latter’s home at Heldersburg. 
Now, the question that arises is whether I shall 
make this fliglit the occasion of a definite rupture, 
or strive to smooth things over and induce Pier 
Majesty to return. My instinct inclines to the 
latter course, for a definite ruxiture with the Queen 
would mean a big accretion to the forces of dis- 
loyalty. Public sympathy would he on her side, 
not mine; and the i>rohable result would be to 
qu’eeipitate a general uprising of the discontented 
and disorderly in favour of the popular and amiable 
Fritz. Now, in rny opinion, |)r<ivention is better 
than cure. We could deal successfully, I believe, 
with a revolt, and a storm would undoubtedly clear 
the air. All the' same, as a iiian of forty with, a 
superabundance of adipose tissue, I dislike storms. 
I prefer the air to cool gradually without any 
violent atmospheric disturbances. That is wliy I 
am asking yon to fetch the Queen bade from 
Heldersburg. At pnesent no irrevocable step has 
been taken. The Von Holders are neutral, neitlier 
hot nor cold. The particular member of that noble 
family who has the honour of being my wife’s 
companion has the face of a pig and the mind of 
a pig. She adores the Queen, who bullies her dis- 
gracefully ; but, apart from this misxdaced afiectioii, 
her thoughts, I should fancy, seldom wander far 
from the fascinating subject of her bodily nutri- 
ment. From the Von Helders, therefore, you will 
meet with little op>position. What is important 
is that my unstable spouse does not go over hand 
and glove to the Schattenbergs ; and to prevent 
this undesirable eventuality, I must ask you to 
employ all the means at your disposal to induce 
Her Majesty to return at once to Weissheim.’ 

‘ All the means at my disposal ! ’ I could not help 
repeating. ‘ What are they, sire ? ’ 

‘ I selected you for this delicate mission,’ resumed 
the King, ignoring my question, ‘because I know 
no one else so likely to bring it to a successful 
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conclusion. If I sent Meyer with a battalion of 
Guards she would resist, because the idea of being 
forced to return under military escort would appeal 
to her tlieatrical temperament, Slie would become 
a martyr ; the Brun-varad would be surrounded by 
a howling mob, the Mariencastel by a cheering one. 
If I went to fetch her myself the result w'oiild he a 
foredoomed failure, for I act on Her Majesty like a 
red rag on a bull. You she neither likes nor dis- 
likes ; she may listen to you or she may not. Any- 
way, I am convinced you are the most likely man 
in Weissheim to bring about the Queen’s return.’ 

^ But why’- — 

‘The fact is,’ interposed General Meyer, ‘His 


Majesty considers you have a lucky face. Square- 
chinned men have a singular habit of achieving 
success in life, and success, as we know, is invariably 
the outcome of luck. You have a lucky face.’ 

‘ When shall I start. 1 ’ I inquired of His Majesty. 

‘ In half-an-hour, if you will he good enough. 
There will be a royal sleigh awaiting you at the 
Siegers-thor. I am very much your debtor. Oh, one 
moment 1 I do not suppose there is any danger 
connected with your mission ; but should yo\i per- 
ceive any, turn back. The Queen’s return here is 
desirable, but it is not worth risking an honest 
man’s life for.’ 

{To be continued,) 


FRANKIXG OF LETTERS. 

By R. S. Smyth. 



pIE franking of a letter secured its 
free transmission by post, and was 
done by any person duly authorised 
writing his name on the outside. 
The system prevailed very exten- 
sively for almost two centuries prior 
to 1840, but to the establishment of the ‘penny post’ 
in that year its abolition is to be credited. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that but for the advent of cheap 
postage the system in at least some modified form 
would have been continued till the present time. 

It may not be nninteresting to readers of tbe 
I'lresent generation to learn something of the history 
of a system for the establishment of which, had it 
been carried out with the limitations and in the 
manner originally intended, there was probably 
sufficient justification. From tbe difficulty, how- 
ever — indeed, the impossibility — of applying an 
efficient check, the system was scandalously abused, 
and involved the participation in actual dishonesty 
by many persons from whom better things might 
have been expected. It caused, as well, very serious 
loss to tbe Post-Office revenue. 

It would seem that for its establishment we must 
go as far bade as the year 1660, as a committee of 
the House of Commons that had been appointed in 
1735 to inquire into the system reported that ‘the 
privilege of franking letters by the knights, &c., 
chosen to represent tbe Commons in Parliament 
l.)egan with the erecting of a post-office in this 
kingdom by Act of Parliament, 1660’ (Postmmter- 
GenemVs Annual Eej}oi% 1854). The first official in- 
formation on the subject is contained in this com- 
mittee’s report. Some curious incidents appear to 
have occurred in the House in connection with the 
sanctioning of the system. Sir W'alter Earle having 
moved, in connection with a Post-Office Bill, that 
letters of members of Parliament should pass free 
during their sittings, the proposal was by no means 
favourably received. It was denounced by Sir 
lleneage Finch as ‘ a poor mendicant proviso, and 
beneath the honour of the House,’ An angry debate 


followed, and for a length of time tlie Speaker, Sir 
Havbottlc Grimstoii, refused to put the question, 
saying he felt ashamed of it; but eventually tbe 
measure was carried by a considerable majority. 
When it reached the Lords, however, it was throwm 
out, ostensibly for the same reasons that had been 
urged against it by its opponents in tbe Commons, 
but really because lU’O’S'ision had not been made for 
tlie Lords’ own letters to pass free. Some time after 
this, however, it wmuld appear that the Goveriiineiit 
thought it well to come to the rescue, because tbe 
members of l)Oth Houses were informed that tlieir 
letters — those addressed to as well as those sent by 
them — were to pass through the Post-Oifice wdtliout 
charge : thus franking seems to have been first 
regularly established. The matter is thus reierre.d 
to in the Report of the Post master- Geiieral for 1854 : 
‘By the journal of the House of Commons for 
December 17th, 1660, it appears that a proviso wa.s 
inserted into the Post-Office Bill then before tbe 
House directing that letters sent by or to a member 
of Parliament should be carried free of charge ; but 
by another entry five daj^s later it seems that the 
House of Lords had struck out the proviso, and that 
their Lordships’ amendment was agreed to ; and in 
an entr}" dated 1735, and referring to the former 
entry, it‘ is stated that this proviso was left out 
because there was no provision that their own letters 
should pass free. The coiicurx’ence of tbe Commons 
in the amendment of tbe Lords was obtained on an 
assurance by the Ministers of the Crown that the 
privilege would be granted. A 'warrant to that 
effect was accordingly issued, and in 1763 the privi- 
lege was confirmed by Act of Parliament,’ 

How^ever unwilling, in the first instance, some 
members may have been to sanction the system of 
franking, the House of Commons, having obtained 
and enjoyed the privilege, became very jealous of 
the adoption of any means that would tend to 
restrict its free use, and w^ere also unwilling to 
share the monopoly they had secured with any 
counterfeiter. This would appear from the follow- 
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ing: ‘In 1735 it was reported by a committee of 
tlie House to be a breacb of privilege for postmasters, 
without a Secretary of State’s wax'raiit, to look into 
letters (as api^earecl to be the practice) to discover 
wbetlier or not they belonged to members, and that 
it was a breacb of ^ privilege to counterfeit the 
signature of a member’ [1st] 

Annual E&port), 

It was scarcely to be expected that sucli a system, 
the carrying out of which was entrusted to so many 
Iversons, and which also was of such general applica- 
tion, would not in time be abused ; and that it was 
greatly abused there is ample evidence. A wit- 
ness before a parliamentary committee testified that 
amongst other equally ridiculous articles which had 
been franked and sent through tlie post were ‘ fifteen 
couples of bounds for the king of the Romans,’ ‘ two 
maid-servants going out as laundresses to My Lord 
Ambassador Methuen,’ ‘ Dr Crichton carrying with 
him a cow and divers other necessaries,’ ‘a box of 
medicines for my Lord Galway in Portugal,’ ‘ a deal 
case with flitches of bacon for Mrs Pemiiiigtoii of 
Rotterdam,’ and ‘two bales of stockings for the 
Ambassador to the Court of Portugal.’ These, how- 
ever, or the majority of them, were CTOvernment 
franks ; but as at the early period to which this list 
refers there was no limitation of the size or weight 
of articles sent under parliamentary franks, there 
is no reason for doubting the assertion that ‘live 
deer,’ ‘haiincbes of venison,’ &c., had been sent 
free through the post by members of both Houses. 
There seems, indeed, to be conclusive evidence that 
at a comparatively recent period such articles as a 
piano, a greatcoat, and a parcel of baby-linen were 
conveyed under franks I (Life of Sir Eoivlancl Mill, 
vol. i. p, 241), 

But while it was, of course, most improper to send 
such articles by means of franks, there was even 
greater abuse of the system iu the imscrnpulous 
and actually dishonest manner in which franks 
for ordinary correspondence were disposed of, very 
serious loss to the postal revenue being the result. 
The robbery of the Post-OtBce — for it was nothing 
else — prevailed to an enormous extent. Members 
were able to frank by merely writing their names 
on covers. Parcels of such franks were obtained 
from members by their friends and adherents, and 
put aside for use just like the stamped covers now 
sold by the Post-Office. Indeed, it came to be 
generally expected that members visiting in private 
houses would write a supply before leaving. In 
club-houses, too, thousands of letters were franked 
for strangers through the medium of doorkeepers, 
who generally had packets of letters in their charge 
which they got franked for their friends— and pro- 
bably for strangers, too, for a consideration— by the 
jwembers of Parliament who were members of the 
club, There was even a trade carried on in franks 
by, servants of members, whose practice it was to 
, aA their masters to sign them in great numbers 
. at a time. It would appear, also, that servants’ 
. were not infreciuehtly paid in this way. 


Some members sold their privilege for large sums 
to banking and business firms, and also accepted 
douceurs for allowing letters and newspapers to be 
directed to them, which then passed free. ‘It was 
even notorious,’ the Secretary of the Post-Office on 
one occasion represented, ‘that numberless letters 
passed free under cover to members at tbeir various 
residences who had no opportunity of opening such 
letters themselves. The result — a most objection- 
able one— was that numbers of i^rivate persons in 
good circumstances found means to send and receive 
tbeir whole correspondence free, while the most in- 
dustrious and poorer classes of people had to pay 
for all their letters.’ Eurther, it was computed that 
a certain banking-house having one of the firm a 
member of Parliament effected thereby a saving of 
upwards of seven liundred j)ouiids a year. In 1838 
no less than seven millions of franked letters were 
posted, and it was estimated that the revenue of the 
Post-Office was thereby diminished to the extent of 
over one million pounds. The system, as has been 
already stated, ceased on the introduction of the 
penny post in 1840, and in connection with its 
cessation it is interesting to know that her late most 
gracious Majesty relinquished the practice of frank- 
ing as \vell as the privilege of the free conveyance 
of her private correspondence. The matter is thus 
referred to in the Life of Sir (vol. i. 

p. 388) : ‘The Queen having been graciously pleased 
— and here the words are no mere form— to abandon 
her privilege of franking, thus submitting her letters 
to the same rule as those of her liumblest subject, it 
was decided that all other such privileges should 
cease at the same time.’ 

The abuses of the system that have been described 
occupied several times the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and various efforts were made to prevent or 
counteract them ; apparently, however, as will be 
seen from the foregoing, with but scant success. In 
the reign of Queen Anne a warrant "was issued cur- 
tailing the franking powers of both the Lords and 
Commons, which w'as worded as follows : ‘ Members 
can send letters, not to exceed two ounces each, 
for forty days before and forty days after each 
session ; and members are admonished not to sufter 
any letters not concerning themselves to pass under 
their frank, cover, or direction, to the diminution 
and 2 >rejudice of the revenue.’ Previous to 1763 it 
was only required that the peer or member of Par- 
liament should sign his name on the cover of the 
letter ; but it was then ordered that the wdiole 
direction should be written by the member. In 
1784 it was further directed that all franks should 
be dated, the month and day to be written in full, 
and that they must be posted on the day on ‘which 
they were dated. In 1796 it was also enacted that 
franked letters were to be limited in weight to one 
ounce, and that no member could give more than 
ten franks or receive more than fifteen free letters 
daily. Some other restrictions were imposed, but 
they need not be particularised. 

With reference to the franking of newspapers, an 
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extraordinary state of matters existed. It was the 
practice to allow certain Post-Oilce clerks— design 
nated ‘clerks of the roads’ — to frank newspapers, 
and this privilege they were allowed to sell to 
any newspaper publisher or agent, the consideration 
they received forming a portion of their pray ! As 
members of Parliament, not content with franking 
of letters, had taken to franking newspaj^ers on 
a large scale, these clerks, in a petition to the 
Postmaster-General, set forth the alarming situation 
they found themselves in, and the loss they suffered 
from the amazing increase of orders for newspapers 
from members of Parliament- The chief part of 
the pay of these clerks was derived from the exercise 
of the privilege referred to. The newspapers were 
carried, of course, at the expense of the State ; hut 
it was the clerks who, from selling their privilege, 
in effect received the postage of them. By an Act 
passed in 1764— drawn, as will appear, with extra- 
ordinary looseness — the members had gained the 
right of franking newspap>ers as well as letters. 
The petitioners state that they had been at first 
afraid of the effects of this Act ; but finding that 
for some time after it passed the members of Parlia- 
ment bad confined their orders to their friends and 
constituents, they were quite satisfied, and would 
liave remained so had they not had reason to 
believe that booksellers and printers had after- 
wards obtained large orders for newsimpers from 
members of Parliament. It was, indeed, shown 
that one member gave in six weeks orders to have 
their newspapers delivered free of charge to one 
hundred and fifty-six different persons. In spite 
of the complaints of the clerks, more and more 
orders were given. Members, strange to say, had 
not, as in the case of letters, to write their names 
with their own hands, hut could give authority for 
ill eir names to be written or even printed on the 
address of the newspapers. In view of this, it is 
not surprising to find that eventually any person 
could, and that very many did, without any autho- 
rity, forward newspapers free of charge by merely 
going through the form of writing on the outside 
the name of any member of either House of Parlia- 
ment I 

In connection with this it will be interesting to 
know that the great postal reformer Sir Eowland 
Hill not only took part in the franking of news- 
papers .a 2 :>parently without authority, hut actually 
used them in a very ingenious manner to deprive — 
I shall not say defraud — the Post-Office of some of 
its legitimate revenue ! The matter is thus referred 
to in Ills Lift (vol. i. p. 239) ; ‘ In the year 1823, 
taking a holiday excursion through the Lake Dis- 
trict to Scotland, and wishing to keej) my family 
iifformed as to my movements and my health (then 
in a depressed state), I carried with me a number 
of old news]3apers ; and in forwarding them accord- 
ing to the useless form then required, while I left 
the post-mark with its date to show the place, 
I indicated my state of health by selecting names 
according to previous arrangement : the more Liberal 


members being taken to indicate that I was Letter, 
while Tories were to show that I was falling back— 
Sir Francis Eurdett was to imply that I was in 
vigorous health, while probably Lord Eldon would 
Lave brought one of my brothers after me in 
anxiety and alarm.’ There is the following note 
with reference to the foregoing : ‘ In Post-Office 
Reform [hy Sir Eowland liill] this anecdote is 
given as of a friend ; but in truth I was my own 
hero. It must not be siip 2 )osed that in franking 
tliese news 2 )apers I was usurping a jorivilege. In 
those days newspjapers, unless franked at least in 
ajoj^earemee, were charged as letters. But any one 
was at liberty to use the name of any Peer or 
member of the House of Commons without his 
consent]’ 

Besides suffering from the abuses that have been 
described, the postal revenue suffered largely from 
the forging of franks, but the practice does not 
ap 2 )ear to have prevailed as extensively in England 
as in Ireland. The Postmaster-General, in a letter 
to the Treasury in 1773, refers to ‘the dangerous 
consequences to both kingdoms from forgery be- 
coming so habitual, which is almost impossible to 
detect. This species of forgery,’ he adds, ‘ would 
be totally put an end to if franking in botli king- 
doms were discontinued. In Ireland the forging 
of franks app)ears to have been indulged in to a 
very large extent, and was winked at if not actually 
encouraged by the great majority of the magistrates, 
who, wlieii efforts were made to put it down, should 
ha\^e acted at least impartially.’ In an official 
report in 1777 from the Secretary of the Post- 
Office in Ireland to the Secretary in London, he 
says : ‘ It is my duty to acquaint you for the 
information of the Postmaster-General that from 
the insufficiency, or rather the neglect — I may 
with great truth add contempt—wiih which the 
Post-Office laws are held in this country, every 
effort hitherto made to punish persons guilty of 
counterfeiting franks, though the most direct aiid 
positive proof hath been adduced of the fact, hath 
been rendered abortive. There is scarcely a magis- 
trate to be found in Ireland who will take examiiia- 
tions on the Post-Office laws ; and certainly in no 
instance has this office prevailed in getting bills of 
indictment found by a grand Jury, This being so 
universally known, counterfeiting franks is drawn 
into such general practice that I believe there are 
very few merchant’s or attorney’s clerks throughout 
the kingdom who do not counterfeit in the name 
of one member or the other ; nay, if I classed with 
them almost every little petty miss capable of 
joining her letters I should not exaggerate the 
abuse, for either a brother, a friend, or a lover is 
to he found to avow the act, however dissimilar 
the handwriting, and justifying it on the i>rinciple 
—the members themselves as well as the people — 
that every shilling remitted to England becomes 
so far a loss ^ to Ireland. This idea is so prevalent 
that every degree of countenance is not only 
given to this most pernicious practice, but in every 
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town of consequence throughout the kingdom the 
jneuibers resident under their address cover the 
correspondence of the merchants ; and to such 
a scandalous extreme is the traffic carried that, not 
satisfied with counterfeiting the covers, I have an 
instance at this moment before me of a charged 
counterfeit certificate on frank with the member’s 
name also forged to it for the rebate of the 
postage.’ . 

A recent 'writer in St Martiii^s-U-Graiul (October 
1903) describes how a clerk in an Irish office 
(Belfast), who retired shortly after the introduction 
of the penny post, used actually to receive at the 
Post-Office letters handed in by friends and ac- 
quaintances to be held over until the local member 
would call, when he would get them franked ; and 
how after some time, when such letters became too 


numerous, he actually forged the member’s signa- 
ture and sent the letters offi On his own admission 
he franked several hundreds every year—no doubt 
a very moderate estimate. It is not surprising to 
learn tliat while the system of frank-forgery was 
so prevalent the revenue from the Irish Post-Office 
fell consideral)ly short of the net expenses of the 
establishment. 

In his arguments for the establishment of the 
j)eniiy post Sir Bowlaiid Hill made full use of a 
number of the facts mentioned in this paper, both as 
to the abuse of the franking system and tlie resultant 
loss to the Post-Office revenue ; and if his success- 
ful efforts had secured no other advantage than 
the abolition of a system shown to have been so 
very objectionable and demoralising, he would have 
deserved well of his coimtiy. 


CHAPTEK II. 


glHINGS were somewhat strained at the 
palace during the remainder of the 

■•■day.- . , 

It was only by the use of sheer 
peremptoriness that Mrs Wootton 
had forced the Bishop to write Epps’s 
cheque and acquiesce in the summary chastisement 
she had meted out to the poor young man. 

The Bishop had called him that. ‘It were 
far better, Caroline,’ he had said, ‘that I should 
finish saying to the poor young man what I was 
siiying when you came into the library. I do 
not like such harshness, unless it seems absolutely 
necessary.’ 

But Mrs Wootton had insisted that it was 
absolutely necessary. She did not go into par- 
ticulars. ‘ I wish you, James, to dismiss him from 
your mind altogether. Do not breathe a word 
about him to any one. Let his going seem to be 
voluntary on his part. That is beat.’ 

And so the Bishop had shrugged and written the 
.. cheque resignedly. 

Mrs Wootton made a confidant of her son John. 
She thought it her duty to lay on the colours to 
him a little unfairly. She drew him towards the 
palace lawn, where the three cedars of Lebanon cast 
meditative shadows on a turf of ages, and then, with 
her plaintive hand on his stalwart arm, she painted 
'-a picture of her fears which was designed to call 
up all the filial and brotherly indignation of which 
John Woptton was capable. 

sacked him?’ exclaimed her son the 
. , moment he caught a clue. 

■ ■ : ‘My dear John, of course he has had to go,’ she 

replied. And then she hurried into more exaggera- 
. tions. ‘ They were laughing together in the green- 
>• house,’ she said. She hoped she could read dear 
rV' , Audrey’s face better than any living soul, and she 
had seen more than enough in it to disquiet her. 


And if she had seen rather less than she had seen, 
was it not obvious that something had to be done- 
before the young risk matured into a full-grown 
peril ? 

John was hard to convince. He couldn’t believe 
it, he said. He used the word ‘ Stuff ! ’ but apologised 
for that the next moment. 

‘All I know is,’ he said, ‘that he is a first-rate 
fellow, surprisingly well up in things. He can pull 

an oar like a varsity crack, and his riding 

My dear mother, I do think you’re rough on 
him,’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ said Mrs Wootton to that, ‘ these 
very attributes are dangerous in him. The Duchess 
of Spoda named him to us as a footman. We do 
not want an acconq^lished young student of an 
American university ’ 

‘ Was he F’ cried John. 

‘He confessed it, my dear. His manner was, 
if anything, too distinguished. Noiv, I need say 
nothing more. I sincerely hope Audrey will not 
add to my worries by refmdng to liis absence ; but 
if it should be so, we — must dissimulate — for her 
own good. It must appear that he has left us of 
his own free-will. You see it now, my dear 
John?’ 

John saw it with reluctance. He said he hated 
plots and stratagems; yet even while he spoke he 
glanced at his mother covertly, and then blinked 
rapidly as he looked elsewhere. He still thought 
it a molehill treated as a mountain. He had seen 
not a single indication of anything of that sort 
between them. But, of course, since the deed w^as 
done, it was done beyond remedy. 

Audrey did not reappear until luncheon. 

She had gone out, singing to herself, when she 
had arranged the flowers in the rooms of the palace. 
She was a girl with a very young temperament. 
Though twenty, she had the blithe face and sunny , 
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ways o! a cliild of sixteen or even less. Her gmy 
eyes gazed eagerly at life from the cluld^s stand- 
point. She had been hitherto guarded zealoiislj^ 
from all its enlightening disappointmentSj and per- 
haps overmuch from its petty disciplines. 

At luncheon she looked about for Epps. He was 
wont to wait at table. It was his graceful waiting 
at table and sympathetic anticipation of her little 
needs which had first won her regard— to call it 
that. How far the regard had ripened into some- 
thing else was her secret. But she evidently missed 
him ; and the others saw that she did so, and were 
disturbed about it. 

Still, she said nothing, of course. She chaffed 
her right reverend father when the Bishop rather 
nervously mentioned the fiscal question d propos of 
very little, and she smiled at John triumphantly 
when she had, as she believed, cornered the old 
gentleman in argument with wonderful ease ; the 
Bishop’s stammerings at least suggested such a 
dilemma. 

Onl}^ when the meal was over did she breathe the 
fatal name. 

‘ Cookson,’ she said to the man in waiting, as 
she was leaving the room, ‘j)lease to tell— Epps 
1 want the horse at half-past two— sooner if he’s 
ready.’ 

Her father’s formal cough did not check her, 
nor yet Cooksoii’s stupid stare. But she was 
certainly astonished when her mother took her by 
the arm, and— giving Gookson no time to reply 
—said that she wanted her to stay at home that 
afternoon. 

fOan’f I have my ride, mother?’ she asked, with 
bright surprise. 

‘We will talk about that, dear child,’ said Mrs 
Wootton. 

‘A lot of fuss about nothing, in my opinion, sir 1’ 
said John Wootton to his father when they twain 
were alone. 

So in fact it might have seemed to them if 
they had merely heard those two in the drawing- 
room. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs Wootton to her daughter, 
‘ Epps has had to go away very abruptly. He will 
not return.’ 

‘ N-o ? ’ said Audrey. 

‘ But I dare say J ohn will go out with you, if j^ou 
particularly want to,’ 

The girl was gazing at her hands as if she had 
all at once discovered that they were very pretty 
hands. 

‘ It doesn’t matter, mother,’ she said, ‘ Had he to 
go?’ 

‘ Yes, my dear. I am very sorry for him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Audrey. 

There was not the faintest note of tragedy or any- 
thing of the kind in her words. Then, however, 
she looked up, and her mother’s disingenuousness 
was declared to her. Her sweet lips pjarted, and 
her natural pallor gave place to a sunset’s crimson. 
She seemed . to be asking questions with her 


beautiful gray eyes. But if so, she waited for no 
answers. 

‘ I ’m off upstairs, mother,’ she said with perfect 
calmness. ‘Let me know when you want me. I 
don’t care a bit about the ride after all— not the 
least bit.’ 

Upstairs in her own dainty little room slie sat at 
the window and for many minutes looked at the 
picturesque ruins of the old palace buildiugs beyond 
the garden; sat and looked in complete silence, 
with her arms on the back of the chair— a boyish 
attitude wdiich became her w^ell. There were chat- 
tering jackdaW'S on and around the fretted Walls 
and needle-pointed pinnacles of the ruins. She 
heard their sharp -edged gossip. Perhaps their 
voices soothed her. Be that as it may, presently 
she rejoined her mother with a light of earnest and 
w^orthy purpose in her eyes. Mrs Wootton W’as 
w^aiting for her, having formed a rather unwise iiew'^ 
resolution. If, as she hoi>ed, Audrey?' w’as doing 
battle with her temptations in the noble spirit tliat 
befitted her own child and a bishop’s daughter, the 
time might be ripe for insinuating into her wurin 
and responsive heart thouglits about some one else. 
The only son of Sir Edward Parratt of Glenside 
Hall had for weeks betrayed to experienced eyes 
his regard, and more, for the very ground Audrey 
Woottoii’s little feet trod upon. He would be a 
baronet some day if he lived long enough ; and 
although there might be a doubt about that, there 
w^as none about the value of the property w-hioh his 
children, if Heaven blessed him with any, would 
indisputably inherit. 

‘Well, mother,’ said Audrey, w’itli the open 
countenance of a lovely child, aged, hruvever, in the 
last hour as if by a stiff school-exercise, ‘wdiatare 
you going to do?’ 

‘I w^as thinking, my dear, of pa 3 dng a call. I 
will order the carriage.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ said Audrey. ‘It’s the very thing. 
Where shall we go ? ’ 

‘ I wdsh to see Lady Parratt, my dear, about their 
parochial bazaar. We wdll go to Glenside.’ 

‘ 0-h ! ’ said the girl ; and the second time in 
that afternoon Mrs Wootton felt thcat she w’as no 
good at artifice in the presence of her own child. 
Audrey’s clear eyes seemed to look to her soul and 
read it. 

But if the girl did so perceive her mother’s, 
shortcomings, she said nothing to proclaim her 
insight. 

‘Do you know, mother,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
think ITl come with you after all, if juu don’t 
mind. There’s old Mrs Snape In the village. 1 
promised to go and read to the poor blind old, 
thing. I ought to have gone yesterday, .and 
to-morrow^ I sha’ii’t be able. Let me off, mother 
dear, wun’t you?’ She put her arm round her 
mother’s slender neck and coaxed her. ‘ I don’t 
want to go to the Parratts’, and ! do want to go 
to old Mrs Snape.’ 

Mrs Wootton often felt . singularly futile in 
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argument with her dauglitcr. With tlie firmest 
mtentions to have her own way, she rex:)eatedly 
found herself baffled by the child. Though but a 
third as old as the Bishox^, her father, Audrey won 
battles which the Bishop could never have hoped to 
win. 

‘ But, my pet, no one will be there except Lady 
Parratt, Edward Parratt is not likely to be at 
home.’ 

^Very well, then, mother. You vjonH< want me. 
And so I ’ll go to old Mrs Snape. It’s settled.’ 

She kissed lier mother and settled it. And Mrs 
'Wootton drove off alone to Glenstde, and manoeuvred 
earnestly with a lady more astute than herself, who 
agreed to all the words in praise of Audrey which 
Mvs Wootton dropped, seasonably and unseasonably, 
in the course of half-aii-hour, but smiled to herself 
at the presumption of her visitor in daring to think 
that the merely pretty daughter of a bisliop—who 
was nobody until he became a bishop — was good 
enough for the grandson of an Earl whose patent of 
nobility hailed from Tudor times. And Audrey 
read to Mrs Snape until the old lady fell fast asleep 
with her mouth open. After which she sat still 
and continued those selfsame thoughts which had 
engrossed her in her own room while she looked at 
the ruined palace, the jackdaws, and their back- 
ground of bright blue sky. 

Mrs Wootton’s discomfort was prolonged right up 
to bedtime. It was with difficulty that she broached 
to her son John the small yet significant hint about 
her aspirations with regard to Miss Eugenia Slack. 
They had ten minutes alone together in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner. Mrs Wootton referred to 
their very especial good-fortune in securing such 
opulent visitors even hut for a week-end. They 
were both, she said, in extraordinary request in the 
very highest circles. *We have to thank our stars 
and the Duchess of Spoda for the blessing, and — it 
will be an opportunhy for any young man of John’s 
liersonal advantages. Tiiough one does not per- 
ceive a girl’s character on an hour’s acquaintance, 
John, the Duchess raves about it. She is also an 
exceedingly xwetty girl ; and if anything were to 
ha])pen to your father, our circumstances would be 
very, very greatly altered, of course.’ 

John Wootton, with his hands in the pockets of 
his trousers, walked about the room while his 
mother thus spoke. He wore a very determined 
expression, with something of sarcasm at the mouth. 
And all at once, just before the Bishop entered with 
the glow of appetite in his eyes, he let loose ux>on 
his mother one mote surprise to add to the earlier 
ones of that day. 

; ; . met her in Hew York kvSt year,’ he said. 
®It’s been on iny tongue to tell you fifty times. 
It’s an odd thing, but I rather thought you’d begin 
building up such absurd hopes by-and-hy. I hoped 
in heaven you wouldn’t, for I may tell you there’s 

met her, Jolml And you never told 
me 'epcckimed the astounded lady. . ^ , 


Must so,’ said he. ‘You are such a scheming old 
mother. I hate to have webs spun about me, and 
you were bound to start on ’em. Besides, I never 
reckoned they ’d come. Like enough there’ll be a 
wire in the morning to say they can’t.’ 

‘But why x)i'actise such — reticence with me?^ 
urged Mrs Wootton drearily. 

‘ Oil the contrary, I think I ’in showing simplicity, 
for she sees so many folks that she’ll probably have 
forgotten me and treat me as an entirely new 
acquaintance. See now, mother ? She ’s that kind, 
I ’m afraid.’ 

This was painful to Mrs Wootton. 

Furthermore, she could not make cut her daughter 
Audrey, The child had never looked more radiantly 
beautiful than when she followed her father into the 
room, and so far from there being any semblance 
of regrets in her manner for the absence of that 
handsome young Epps, she seemed without a care. 
She was by much the gayest at dinner. She was 
particularly animated on the subject of their guests 
the next day. It was lovely, their coming, she 
ssiid ; only^ she added, Miss Slack would have to be 
almost an angel to come up to her expectations. 
Whereupon Mrs Wootton and her son exchanged 
glances ; and if Audrey’s mother had not read the 
^varning in her son’s eyes she would certainly there 
and then have let out tlie secret — poor secret though 
it seemed~and have asked John if Miss Slack uxts 
so much of an angel. 

The Bishop) seemed thoughtful, and, like his wife, 
sensible of a certain mysterious electricity in the 
atmosphere which disquieted. He ate liis dinner 
and was commonplace. 

But he was not commonplace over the one glass 
of port he allowed himself, face to face with his son 
John. He was exasxierating. 

‘My dear John,’ he said, after some preliminary 
hems and coughs which paved the way for his sou’s 
attention, ‘ you are six-and-twenty, and doing vary 
little at the Bar at present’ 

‘ There never is anything doing in the Vacation, 
sir,’ said John dryly. ‘ I ’in earning as much as most 
stragglers of my time of life.’ 

‘Precisely, John. That is to say, nothing at 
all’ 

And then, with s^fiendid sacrifice of his scrux>les, 
he fell upon the subject which he had found so 
antijiathetic when liis wife had opened it after 
that eventful meeting in the library, with Epps as 
looker-on. He had pondered during the day, and 
his wife was right. If John could be aroused to a 
due consciousness of the opportunity that was to 
arrive on the morrow, there was certainly nothing 
morally wrong in the wish that he might marry a 
wdfe with an income several times that of his 
bishopric ; granting, of course, that proper afiection 
preceded the alliance — no unreasonable x^^’^sump- 
tioii, bearing in mind John’s own comeliness and 
character. 

John smoked a cigarette and listened in silence, 
now viewing the wine in his glass, and now 
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smiling faintly as lie set it down and viewed his 
father. 

‘There, my boy/ said the Bishop when his dis- 
tasteful task was over, ‘I feel sure your mother 
agrees with me.’ He coughed. ‘ We will leave the 
rest to Providence.’ 

J ohn nodded, and laughed in his throat. ‘ I think 
we ’d better/ he said. He resisted the slight incli- 
nation to tell his father what he had already told 
his mother. In truth, he very much resented this 
rather mundane, if quite paternal, homily from the 
Bishop. It had irked him immensely. 

‘You don’t misunderstand me, my boy?’ asked 
the Bishop. It was as if he w^ere apologising both 
to his son and himself for so unepiscopal a line of 
argument, 

‘Hot at all, father/ John replied. ‘Only— I 
think you ’re exploiting a mare’s nest. It ’s the 
case of Hamilton Epps repeated, I venture to 
think.’ 

That made the Bishop frown heavily as he 
rose. 

‘Life’s conventions, John,’ he remarked, ‘must, 
I fear, be respected even at considerable cost to 
personal comfort, and now and then to conscience.’ 

‘Ah I’ said John, looking pleased. 

‘Yes, my bo}". Life demands much casuistry. 
It is sometimes permissible, or at least Jmrdonable, 
to commit a small injustice in self -protection against 
an intolerable mischance.’ 

‘I see/ said John. 

‘Yes; and I am very thankful the step has 
been taken in time, if it had to be taken at all. 
Audrey is a sweet- natured girl. I have rnncli 
to be proud of, John, in both my children.’ This 
with his well - formed little hand on his son’s 
shoulder. 

‘We’ll hope it always may be so, sir,’ said John 
gravel}". He reached up and pressed his father’s 
liand ; after which they went with some solemnity, 
arm in arm, to the billiard- room for the couple of 
games with which the Bishop of Clumber liked, 
when possible, to round off his day’s activities. 

And meanwhile Mrs Wootton manoeuvred about 
her Audrey’s tender heart as she had tried to 
manceiivre with Lady Parratt that afternoon. She 
recurred to Edward Parratt’s good qualities. Audrey 
seemed very glad to hear about them. She even 
seemed astonished that he had so man 3 ^ Her ‘ Yes, 
mother ? ’ and ‘ Of course, mother,’ as if in eager 
request for more information and cordial assent to 
her parent’s generous estimate of the young man, 
were, in their way, most encouraging. 

But the instant Mrs Wootton showed her hand 
candidly a cloud arose in the bright sky of her 
hopes. 

‘I’m sure he loves you, moreover, my dear/ she 
siiid tremulously, yet witli a determination to go 
straight to the root of the matter, 

Audrey put down the embroidery which had 
engaged her eyes hitherto, and annihilated her 
mother’s ambitions in a twinkling. 


‘Then I’m sorry for him,’ she said, ‘for I don’t 
love him. I never could, I think ; and I ’m sure I ’in 
not going to try, mother.’ 

Mrs Wootton swallowed the pill almost audibly. 

‘Why, my dear?’ she asked, with puckers on her 
brow and loving appeal in her voice. 

‘Oh, because — — But is it a /um’ question, 
mother ? ’ 

‘You are very young, my dear. As your inother, 
can I not be trusted to see better than yourself what 
makes for your happiness V 

The poor lady’s doubts in her own strength were 
distressingly evident. 

‘I don’t quite think you can, dear,’ said Audrey. 
She spoke as if their relationship were transposed, 
and it was her part to soothe and her mother’s to 
be passively soothed. 

And then, before Mrs Wootton’s pale eyes coitld 
gleam to a fresh inspiration, Audrey was kneeling 
by her mother, with her pretty head on Mrs 
Wootton’s breast. 

‘You’re the dearest of dears/ she said, ‘but you 
don’t know everything about me. I don’t want you 
to, either— yet. You’ve got to have faith ; that’s 
about it. And donH look so woefully worn and 
worried, as if you’d got the cares of forty million 
daughters on your dear heart instead of only me, 
I’m not half a duffer, mother. That’s what they 
say about my hookey, and it ’s true about the rest 
of me too.’ 

Mrs Wootton kissed and caressed her child. 

‘ But— you are not happy, Audrey V she ventured, 
with a very great weakness of judgment. 

‘No? Why not?’ sugge.sted the girl, with a 
charming, if rather roguish, smile which her mother 
was not allowed to see. 

^Are you, my dear ? ’ Mrs Wootton urged. ‘Tell 
me what you mean hy saying that I don’t know 
everything about you, child. I think I ought 
to.’ 

‘ Oh no, you oughtn’t ; not in these days. It ’s 
daughters who don’t feel quite happy about their 
mothers nowadays. You are so deep, yon mothers. 
If you can’t understand us, it’s your fault ; we’re 
plain sailers. But our mothers arc so artful that 
it ’s— disheartening to us ; it really is. And — sha’n’t 
1 go to my little bed now ? ’ 

She was dazzling with smiles, the most beautiful 
maiden-smiles in the world ; and, still smiling, she 
got up and — well, stretched herself like a man whose 
muscles demanded such ease. 

Mrs Wootton gazed and gazed at her lovely chilcL 
She seemed bewitched by the spectacle as much as 
by Audrey’s words. 

‘Good-night, mother dear,’ said the girl^ and, 
stooping, she kissed her. ‘I really am vary 
sleepy.’ 

But Mrs Wootton held her tightly and would not 
let her go. 

‘Tell me, my dear, what you are thinking 
about,’ she entreated. ‘What makes you look 
like that?’ V: 
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< Let me see, then. Let me look at myself.’ 

She released herself and ran to a mirror ; stood 
erect before it, even postured a little. Her mother 
watched her with wide eyes. 

think I look disgustingly smug, mother,’ she 
said, returning slowly. 

‘ But your thoughts, child ? ’ 

‘ Oh, bother my thoughts 1 Good-night. I shall 
yawn my head oil? 

She marched to the door, with the smile playing 


about her face again like sunshine. But at the 
door she turned. 

‘ You foolish little mother ! ’ she said archly. 
‘ I ’m just wondering to death what frocks she 11 
bring. What else should I be thinking about? 
Sweet dreams, dear ! ’ 

She waved her hand and was gone, carolling 
her way upstairs as if no care, only joy, lay in 
her heart. 

{To he continued.) 


HUNTING- WILD HORSES IN AUSTRALIA. 

By T. J. Fitzpatrick. 



^l|hr many rims in Australia it is a 
common occurrence in summer for 
mobs of wild horses to come out on 
the clearings to graze, as the grass is 
always sweeter and better where the 
timber has been killed or cleared. 
These horses have no owners, and are the propeily 
of any one clever enough to catch them. Many 
have good strains of breeding, through well-bred 
horses joining them from the run. There are, roughly, 
two means of capturing these horses—^ scrubbers,’ 
they are called. The first is to build a strong trap- 
yard on their line of retreat, and endeavour to run 
them into it. The other method is to single one 
out and run it down. The former recpiires several 
stockmen ; the latter needs only one. It frequently 
happens that youngsters, if good rough-riders— and 
nearly all Australian youngsters are — can rundown 
old mares and young foals ; but to capture young 
full-grown horses requires the strong, steady nerve 
and ingenuity of the experienced hunter, as well as 
marvellous staying-power in his horse. The reason 
for this is obvious, for the stockman’s horse has to 
carry at least fourteen stone, while the one lie is 
hunting is perfectly free. When one considers that 
the extra handicap of one pound reduces the speed 
of a racehorse by several seconds in a mile race, it 
is easy to realise the difference six hundred and 
sixteen pounds must make in a race lasting many 
hours. 

Returning home late one evening from a ride in 
the backwoods, I saw a mob of wild horses on a 
clear ridge much closer to the boundary fence than 
usual. Among these was a beautiful gray filly with 
a long, silvery mane and tail — the fastest of the lot, 
having resisted several attempts at capture the pre- 
ceding season. I gob permission to stay at home 
from school on the following day on another pretext, 
find made up my mind, unknown to those at home, to 
try and capture the gray filly. The risk of crippling 
my horse or of seriously injuring myself was too great 
to permit me to hope to obtain permission had I 
asked it. That night I put the best stock-horse in 
the Stable, and had him well fed and groomed. In 
the morning at daybreak I was out fuBy equipped, 


and, as usual, accompanied by two of the best 
cattle -dogs, both dogs and horse being my own 
special property’’, as it is usual for all— even the 
womenfolk— to have their own horses, and it is 
only on rare occasions that any one else is allowed 
the privilege of using them. This explains the 
wonderful attachment and mutual understanding 
'which exist between the busliman and his W'ell- 
trained and well-cared- for animals. 

The sun was just tipping the moim tains when I 
reached the run. It required .some careful manceu- 
vring to get round the camping-gvoimd where, as 
I expected, the horses had camped for the night. 
There 'were ten altogether, and, as is nearly always 
the case, they w- ere led by a large stallion, the first 
to scent any cause for alarm and to give the signal 
for retreat. I got well behind them and fairly 
close before they saw me ; then they started off at 
full gallop down a ridge to the eastward. This 
would bring them close to the boundary fence 
before they could turn either to the right or to the 
left to get back to their native haunts. If they 
turned to the left tlie.y would have to pass through 
some miles of cleared land, whereas to the right 
brought them much sooner into the heavily timbered 
country ; it rvas, therefore, fairly certain they would 
take this direction. Signalling the dogs to follow 
the mob, I then turned sharp back along the range, 
crossing the ravine to the left high up. This gave me 
an opportunity of resting my horse while I waited 
at a point the mob must pass. In about half-an- 
hour I could hear the dogs barking and the scrub 
crashing on the ridge belo’u^, and in a few minutes 
the whole mob crashed past me, and now’’ the chase 
commenced in full earnest. The country was the 
roughest imaginable, and had not as yet been 
penetrated by the axe of the settler. Half a mile 
farther we emerged on a fairly level plateau, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that I kept up with 
the mob. Some were already showing signs of 
distress, taking refuge in the dense scrub off the 
main line of retreat. They only do this when fairly 
done or closely pressed. At last only four were 
left, led by the bay stallion and the gray filly* A 
special spurt enabled me to turn the two hindmost 
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ones into a thicket and follow close on tlie leaders. By 
this time rising ground was again reached, and j ust 
as the ascent of a main spur commenced I succeeded 
in separating tiiem, turning the filly to the right 
and the stallion to the left. The race was for some 
impassable jungles to the westward, so it was evident 
both would continue to make in that direction ; it 
was also a matter of speculation that the filly, after 
making a wide detour, would bear to the left in the 
hope of joining her companion. My course was 
therefore to push on due westward beyond the 
summit of the ridge and await developments. The 
dogs were in the meantime following the filly, 
preventing her from resting, and occasionally indi- 
cating her course by their barking. This enabled 
me to off-saddle and rest my horse. It was practi- 
cally the winning move. 

At the top of the ridge on which I was waiting 
there was a gradual slope to the south-west, and a 
large tussock-swamp — dry at this season of the year 
-—spread out for some distance, being in places fully 
a mile broad. It was interspersed with charred 
logs — the relics of many bush-fires — smothered in 
tall grass, ferns, and scrub. There were numerous 
wombat-holes, and, worse still, the abandoned holes 
of many an adventurous prospector for gold, so that 
the country was not only difficult but very dangerous. 
Beyond this swamp it sloped away towards the 
river, the steep approach to the river-bed being 
quite impassable for a horseman. Could the filly 
gain this haven of refuge it was clear she must 
escape. As anticipated, she came in view at the 
head of the swamp near where I was waiting. 
With my left hand tightly grasping the reins and 
the end of a lasso, the coils of which were firmly 
held in myr right, ready for a throw when the 
opportunity came, the final and deciding course of 
the chase commenced. Twice my horse stumbled 
and fell in wombat-holes, but fortunately was un- 
hurt. In falling the second time he fell against a 
tree, which struck the saddle just in front of the 
knee- pads with such force as to cause both girths to 
snap and send saddle and rider over his tail. There 
was no time to splice the girths; but, springing to 
my horse, I was on his back as he regained his feet, 
casting a hasty glance round for some landmark to 
enable me afterwards to find ray saddle. I started 
oft* bare-backed at full speed, adjusting the coils of 
the lasso as I sped onward. The filly was moving 
along at a rattling pace, proving by her great endur- 
ance that she would be a rare acquisition to the stud 
if captured. When half over the swamp I was close 
enough to risk a throw, hut just at this moment she 
rose to jump a log, and the noose missed by a few 
inches. The few seconds taken to gather up the 
rope and adjust the coils, though it was done at full 


gallop, enabled her to increase her lead. At the 
farther end of the swamp a fairly clear grassy space 
led to the thicket bordering on the sharp slope to 
the river. This was the final chance, and once 
again the lasso flew out, the coils unfoldiiJg with 
arrow-like swiftness, revealing the large running 
noose, which this time canglit the fugitive roiuicl the 
neck. To sirring or slip from my horse and give 
the rope a dexterous turn round a tree w^as the work 
of a second, and not only brought her to a stand- 
still, but tightening the noose soon caused her to 
fall, choking, to the ground. Before slackening the 
rope I slipped a pair of hobbles on her front feet, 
then -with a few turns converted the noose of the 
lasso into a lialter on wdiich slie could pull without 
injury. This rope w’as made from six stout strips 
of green hide plaited together. It would bear a 
great strain, and being slightly elastic, would not 
break with a sudden jerk. 

The sun tvas now sinking behind the distant lulls, 
so there was nothing for it but to bivouac for the 
night. Having tended my horse and killed and 
skinned a few opossums for the dogs, I recovered 
my saddle, partook of a scanty meal of bread and 
meat which I had in my saddle-bag, and j>repared 
to camp. With a few dry gum-leaves to cover thy 
damp grass, and with ray saddle for a x>illowq I was 
soon in a sound slumber. Camping out in this 
way is no new experience for a bushman. Aljout 
midnight 1 rvas awakened by the dogs barking, and 
found the filly struggling on the ground, having got 
tangled up in the rope. This is an instance of the 
sagacity of the collies ; they knew something was 
wrong, and hastened to give the alarm, I set 
matters right and again retired to rest, waking as 
the first gray streaks of dawni shot through the tall 
gums. 

Away in the heart of the forest, many miles from 
any trace of civilisation, how was I to luurig my 
fiery captive tlirough such country ? I fully realised 
the magnitude of the ta.sk before me, and mentally 
planned the best means for its accomplishment. The 
first thing to do was to ‘handle’ the filly— tliat 
hold the end of the halter and drive her round and 
round. When she refused to go or pulled hack, the 
dogs would sharply nip her heels. Tliis process 
was then repeated on horseback for about an hour 
before I had her sufficiently in hand to start on the 
homeward journey. It was almost dark and my 
folks were beginning to get anxious, when, hungry 
and sore, I at last reached the homestead. I had 
some nasty cuts and bruises, iny hands were cut and 
blistered, and my clothes -were very much torn; 
but these discomforts were nothing la comparison 
wuth the plea.sure of being the proud possessor and 
captor of such a coveted prize. 
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OONOERFING TWO TROUT. 

By Ward Muir. 



|ETL be uaiii’ tlie wurriim, may- 
be r 

‘Ell, Avliatl’ The Englishman 
was mystified. The ‘ wurriim ’ was 
not ill his vocabulary. 

‘ Ye he fishiii’ wi’ bait Archie 
Anderson re^ieated his question patiently. 

‘No; I’m Uvsing fly.’ Mr Smith of Kensington 
rather implied that he did not condescend to soil 
his fingers Avith the humble worm when trout- 
fishing. 

‘ Then ye ’ll catch naething,’ said Archie laconi- 
cally. ‘The waiter’s low. We ha vena had a spate 
for three weeks. There’s just a chance wi’ the 
wiirrum in the early mornin’ or when it’s gettin’ 
dark in the efternoon, if ye hunker weel doon an’ 
dinna show yersel’ on the bank ; but if the watter 
keeps as clear as it is the noo, ye’ll never see sae 
muckie as a tail if ye use the flee.’ 

Mr Smith smiled with vague superiority, though 
inwardly he was not a little impressed by Archie’s 
pessimistic pronouncement. He made a mental note 
of ' the lowness and clearness of the water— usefiih 
items to use as excuses should he return to Mrs 
Smith with an empty creel. He was enough of a 
trout- fisher to know the value of excuses, was this 
Mr Smith of Kensington. 

‘In the south of England,’ he remarked, resting 
his rod against the road-dike while he took out his 
cigarette-case, ‘ we fisli in what are called chalk- 
streams, which are always much clearer than any 
of the Scotch— -what do you call them ? — oh yes, 
burns.’ He pronounced it ‘behns;’ and it is to be 
feared that Archie, forgetting his native politeness, 
smiled faintly. ‘ But, then, angling in England is, 
of course, a much finer art than it is here. We use 
the dry-fly, for one thing ; and the fish run much 
larger, and are more sporting to play. I am told 
that here one never needs a landing-net, for instance. 
The trout are small enough simply to whip ashore. 
Wliereas, with us ’ 

Archie was becoming weary of the wonders of 
England and English fishing. 

‘There’s mony a guid fish in the Drumdreep,’ he 
put in, ‘for those as can catch them.’ 

The Englishman leant his elbows on the top of 
the dike, and looked down to where the silvery 
waters — alas I now far too silveiy from the fisher’s 
point of view— of the Drumdreep wound their way 
through the oat- fields. ‘It’s a pretty little stream,’ 
he observed ; ‘but I doubt if it’s very promising as 
far as angling goes. There hardly seems to me to 
be enough feeding for the trout, or enough depth 
either. May I ask whether you’ve ever yourself 
had good baskets here V 

Archie grinned. His memory flew back over 
. many a magnificent long day by the burnside, when 
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his creel grew heavier and heavier, and his bulging 
worm -bag lighter and lighter, and his arm more 
and more tired of lifting the struggling little 
yellow trout ashore out of the swirling brown pools 
of springtime. ‘Oo ay,’ he admitted cautiously. 
‘Aince or twice I’ve lied a goodish wee fisliin’ in 
my time. I remember me and Jimmie Wilson 
takin’ fifteen dizzen between us one Saturday ; 
and if next day hadna been the Sabbath, maybe 
we ’d ha’e done the same again. The watter was in 
fine condition yon time.’ 

‘ Fifteen dozen trout to two rods ! ’ cried Mr 
Smith enviously. ‘And about what 
they run on the average 

‘Aweel, they was mostly sma’ fish ; a quarter of 
a pound and less. There’s naetliing bigger nor a 
pound in the Drumdreep that I ken of.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ The Englishman’s tone expressed disap- 
pointment— or at any rate he intended it to sound 
so. It is probable, however, that he would not have 
objected to a bag of fifteen dozen— even such com- 
parative minnows as the fish of the Drumdreep. 
Quantity, it is to be feared, is apt to outbalance 
quality even with Kensington anglers who wield 
the dry-fij". ‘ I have never taken a fisli lower 
than a pound weight in any of our chalk-strearos 
at home,’ he said grandly ; ‘ and as a rule they rim 
to two and three pounds apiece, and sometimes 
even bigger.’ 

‘ Is that so, noo ?’ commented Archie dryly. 

‘I’m afraid if I catch anything here as low as 
a quarter of a pound in -weight I shall throw it 
back,’ the Englishman went on. ‘ One gets into 
the way of preserving the small fish almost without 
thinking.’ 

‘ Indeed ? ’ queried Archie, with a twinkle in liis 
eye. ‘I’m sorry for. that. If ye dinna keep the 
sma’ fish, ye ’ll keep naetliing here.’ 

‘It hardly seems sporting to kill such tiny 
creatures,’ said the Kensington angler, 

Archie’s ire began to rise. ‘ If ye catch onytliing 
bigger nor half a pound in the Brumdree|) ye ’ll be 
clever,’ he asserted, with sudden emphasis. ‘ ’Deed, 

if ye catch onything at a’ in this weather’ 

Remembering his manners, he left the sentence 
unfinished. 

‘ I intend to try, at any rate,’ the other retorted 
calmly. ‘We’ll see if a little diy-fiy science from 
the South won’t beat local methods ; ’ and, throw- 
ing down his finished cigarette-end, he nodded, and 
continued up the road. Archie whistled to his dog, 
and turned off towards the clachan of Drumdreep 
Bridge. Now that the Englishman had gone, he 
allowed himself to grin broadly. 

In the evening Mr Smith passed Archie’s cottage 
door, and had perforce to confess that his creel 
was empty. Archie sympathised verbally, but in his 
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inmost soil! lie rejoiced. ‘ Yon’s a stuck-iip ijit,’ 
lie said to Margaret, liis wife. ‘Hell catcli nae- 
tliing as long ’s the Imrn ’s no’ drumly. He thinks he 
kens more about the fishin’ than I do, an’ me been 
here, and fished, man and boy, for twenty yesii\ 
They English buddies are a’ fules, it seems tae me. 
The way they talk is eneuch tae — 

‘ Diima ye be sae sure, Archie, ma man,’ said 
Margaret quietlyi ‘ He comes frae London, they 
tell me ; an’ Londoners are tricks.y fouk.’ 

‘ Mebbe they are ; but not tricksy eneiich for the 
trout,’ in littered Archie. 

But two days later, when. Mr Smith came to 
Archie’s door after his day’s fishing, lie stopped 
and knocked. 

‘ Good-evening, Mrs Anderson,’ he said when 
Margaret appeared ; ‘is your husband at home V 

‘He’s awa’ tae the hull,’ said she. 

A curious expression shot for a moment across 
the Englishman’s smoothly-shaven face ; but it was 
instantly suppressed. ‘ I wanted to sliow him a 
fish I got to-day,’ he remarked indifferently. ‘ We 
had a little argument, you know, about the size of 
the trout in the Driimdreep.’ Tie opened his basket 
and took out a fisb. ‘ This weighs four and a half 
pounds,’ he went on, ‘ I wish your husband had 
been at home. I venture to think it would have 
sliown him what can be done— even by an alien 1 ’ 
He laughed nervously. 

Margaret’s ej’^es were wide with astonishment. 
She had never seen, so big a trout before, thougli 
Archie was a persistent angler. 

‘I am sorry, I must take this hsh home at once,’ 
Mr Smith continued, ‘I would have liked to leave 
it for Mr Anderson’s inspection. I have kept pro- 
mising my wife to bring home a dish of tlsh, and 
now that I have at last caught one worth keeping, 
she will be anxious to have it cooked for breakfast. 
Of course I have caught a good many others, but 
threw them all back, as they weren’t up to my 
standard.’ 

Margaret remained speechless at this example of 
London grandeur. 

‘However, you must tell your husband about it 
when he comes home. Just to satisfy yourself, 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind weighing the fish on 
your own scales. I want Mr Anderson to have no 
doubt about the correctness of my statement’ 

Margaret took the troitt, carried it into her 
kitchen, and duly weighed it 

‘ Simply to make the evidence more clear, maybe 
you wouldn’t mind laying the fish on a piece of 
paper and running a pencil round it,’ the English- 
man went on eagerly, ‘Your husband will then 
have the evidence of his own eyes as well as the 
testimony of your scales.’ 

Margaret laughed. She was entering into the 
fun of the thing. This Englishman was really 
very polite and amusing ; and she would be able to 
twit Archie about his scorn of Londoners. She did 
as she W’as recjuested, and then the trout was re- 
turned to the creel. 


‘Next time I see Mr Anderson I shall challenge 
him to catcli a bigger fish than that/ said Mr Smith 
graciously. ‘I don’t think that either with bait 
or wet-fly it can he done. Some day I must give 
him a lesson in dry-fly fishing. He mustn’t despise 
Southern methods, you know, Mrs Anderson and 
the Englishman departed. 

Archie’s feelings when he returned and heard 
Margaret’s tale maybe imagined. ‘Ye’re dream in’, 
Maggie,’ was all he could gasp. But unfortunately 
the evidence of the tracing on the paper was in- 
controvertible. 

‘He challenged ye tae catch a bigger fush than 
yon,’ said Margaret, rejoicing in Archie’s crestfallen 
appearance. 

‘By gum, then I maun try!’ cried Archie, 
and forthwith sallied forth to the midden to dig 
worms. 

But, truth to tell, the digging of the worms was 
only a blind. For a deep-laid plot was maturing 
in Archie’s keen brain. Well did he know that 
though he fished for a lifetime the chances were 
hopelessly against another such fish being cap- 
tured ill the Bruiiidreep. So some wilier mode 
must be employed for accomplishing the downfall 
of the conceited Englishman. Archie chuckled. 
Londoners might be sharp, but Scotsmen could 
be sharp too I 

A couple of days later came a mysterious parcel 
addressed to ‘ Mr Archibald Anderson, Mid-, Dreep, 
Driimdreep Bridge:’ a parcel wliich, it may be 
mentioned, was surreptitiously taken from postie 
by Archie’s own hand, and never caught the eye of 
Margaret. Archie, indeed, instead of showing it to 
his wife, carried it away to the byriv to Un\^^ 
and later on might have been observed iBsiiing forth 
in. the direction of the burn, rod in hand and basket 
on hack. 

At the close of tlie day he returned, a curiously 
triumphant smile wreathing his sunburnt features. 

‘Look at that fush, Maggie !’ he said, proudly 
lifting the lid of his basket and dispdaying a grand 
trout which would turn the scales at five pounds if 
it was an ounce. ‘ This ’ll mak’ Mr Smith look 
astonished, I’m thinkin’. Dry-fly, indeed I The 
wuiTuin ’s guid eneucli for Drumdreep.’ 

Margaret had to admit herself proud of her 
husband. ‘Ye maun gang roond to Mr Smith’s 
boose and show it him,’ she said. ‘ No, ye needna ; 
for here he comes hiinsd’.’ And, sure enough, the 
Englishman was descried approaching. 

‘Well, Mr Anderson,’ he said as he came up, 
‘ have you caught that fish yet — the one that was to 
beat mine Or are you ready for a lesson with the 
dry-fly r 

Archie silently held out his creel 

The Englishman glanced into its cavernous 
depths, and then started. He put in his hand 
and lifted out Archie’s big fish. ‘ A fine trout,’ he 
said ; ‘ half a pound heavier than mine, I should 
guess. But you didn’t land it from the Druin- 
dreep.’ 
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‘'Deed, I got it this very day,' cried Archie. 
But it was noticeable that he avoided the verb 
‘catch.' 

The Englishman’s eyes twinkled. ‘ Come, come,’ 
he said, ‘ you mustn't think I 'm so innocent as all 
that, Mr Anderson. There are no pink-fleshcd trout 
in the Druradreep, I think you told me 1 ' 

‘No,' Archie allowed. He was becoming a trifle 
nervous under this scrutiny. 

Mr Smith whipped a pocket-knife from his pocket 
and made a deft slit in the fish's belly. ‘ Look at 
that,' he said coolly. 

If Archie had been able, he nould have blushed ; 
but his rich tan saved him this humiliation. The 
trout itself blushed — internally. 

‘ This is a Loch Leven trout,' Mr Smith continued. 
‘I recognised at once that it had not the same 
markings as the local fish. If I hadn’t eaten the 
one I caught the other day I’d show you the 

difTereiice in a moment; but as it is' He 

shrugged his shoulders. ‘No, no, Mr Anderson, 
you can’t palm off on me a fish wdiich you have sent 
for from a fishmonger’s, as though you 'd caught it in 
the Drunidreep, Moreover, unless I ’m much mis- 
taken, this is a netted fish. Ycvs' — he forced the 
trout's jaws apart — ‘ there is no hook-mark and no 
blood. Besides'-- — 

But we must draw a veil over the discomfiture 
of Archie Andei'son. JVs his wife remarked after- 
wards, ‘ It was ye yersel’ that Inked the fule, Archie ; 
im' the gentleman frae London. He was nae fule, 
was Mr Smith.' 

Which was truer than Margaret supposed. For 
a week later, after the excellent Mr Smith had 
departed from Drunidreep Bridge (asserting that 
even he found the fishing too poor to he worth 
bothering about), Archie received a missive which 
gave him considerable food for thought. It was 
from his old friend the fishmonger in Glasgow, 
enclosing a bill for the bought trout. ‘ By the way,' 
the letter concluded, ‘I sent a slightly smaller trout 
to your neighbourhood a little while ago, at the 
order of a Mr Smith. I had some difficulty in pro- 
curing one to suit him, as he was most particular in 
specifying both size and colour ; and he insisted on 
the flesh being white and the fish being absolutely 
.freshly caught. In the end I had to send him 
one slightly different from his specification ; but 
apparently it suited him all right, as he paid up 
promptly. What have you folks at Drumdreep 
been up to? It seems suspicious, this sudden 
, demand for trout.' 

Archie ran his fingers through his hair. ‘ Well, 

I 'ni ' was all he could gasp for a while. Then 

' -he turned to his wife. ‘ Maggie,’ he said, ‘ all fishers 
are liars ; that 's my opinion.' 

‘I'm glad yeVe admitted it at iasV commented 
Maggie. ‘I've thocht so mysel' for mony a 

. Archie ruminated in sad silence. Then he spoke 
agahi.^ /How I ken why yon Mr Bmith called 
wi' his ■ fush when 1 was oot/ he said. ‘It was 


part o' his London cleverness. He %vaited till he 
saw me gang oot, and then cam', for fear I'd see 
his fush was no' frae the Drumdreep. Eh, tliae 
Englishies ! ’ 

But if Archie had only known, Mr Smith was 
saying, ‘ Eh, those Scotsmen I ' in much the same 
admiring tone. For after narrating the little joke 
to his Kensington friends, lie always added, ‘As a 
matter of fact, I never saw a solitary fin the whole 
time. It ’s my belief that our methods are utterly 
useless on Scotch rivers. That fellow Anderson I 
was telling you of used to catch dozens. How he 
managed it I don’t know.’ 

So the mutual tribute of two anglers (I had 
almost written ‘ Ananiases,’ which begins with the 
same letter of the alphabet) was complimentary on 
both sides, though in different ways. And on the 
whole it will be admitted that the Scotsman came 
off best. For it is better to be good at catching small 
fish than at saying you have caught big ones. 


TBANSFOEMATION. 

The leaden fog begins to lift— 

I almost see the sun; 

It seems, though twilight’s near, as though 
The day had just begun ! 

The sodden pavements .seem to glow 
Witli light, your steps to gX’eet ; 

A sudden radiance falls o’er all 
As you come up the street. 

The many flights of white stone steps, 

Each blind and window-pane, 

The very knockers on the doors, 

Fresh lustre seem to gain. 

All that before looked poor and mean 
Seems wondrous fair and sweet. 

And blossoms into Paradise, 

As you come up the street. 

The barrel-organ playing neaiv ^ ^ 

Seems scarcely out of tune, 

The street-hoys’ cries have gained a note 
Like nightingales’ in June. 

For every sound to me is merged 
In yoxir dear voice so sweet, 

When you stop and speak some friendly words 
; As ybii ; come up the street. 

They say that Heaven is paved with gold, 
of jewels bright, 

And countless angels pass along ; 

In robes of dazzling wFite ; 

But yet to me that heavenly land 
Would not be quite complete 
If yoUf my Heaven on this dark earth, 

Bid not pass up its street. 

N. H. 
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MEMOEIES OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

By Henry Leach. 


S ^HE worst of tlie average autobiograpliy 
is that it is not usually candid and 
accurate as to the qualities of the 
writer when circumstances necessi- 
I tate any reference to them. It is 
not that these authors of their own 
histories are intentionally unfair to the people who 
are called upon kindly to read them, or that they 
wilfully keep back material facts which might lead 
tliein to a judgment as to character and so forth less 
flattering than they might desire ; it is simxDly that 
the human nature in them causes them to think 
well of their own deeds and dispositionsj and to 
rate themselves higher than others might, as well 
as to regard as too trivial for mention those little 
failings which count for so much in the reckoning 
of a man. Therefore it is very refreshing when one 
comes across a biographer who insists upon telling 
you the truth, and the whole truth, about himself ; 
and his readers, having thanked him for his ex- 
cellent candour, amounting at times even to naivete, 
can appreciate his stories and enjoy them much 
more than if they had any doubts about their man. 
In such a simplicity as this the autobiography 
which has been written by the Hon. E. Leveson- 
Gower— although he prefers not to call it an 
autobiography, but merely a hook of recollections 
under the title of Bygone Fean— and which he has 
published through Mr Murray, is most refreshing, 
and ill its way a work of unique interest. We 
are given some miniatures of social life in dis- 
tinguished circles in the heyday of the Yictorian 
period, and the gossip that is quoted and the 
comments made are universally diverting. Mr 
Leveson-Gower is a leading member of a great 
family, and he is very nearly a nonagenarian, 
for he was born in 1819 ; and at this time of life 
he sits down to write his story, which circum- 
stance does much to indicate the latent energy 
in him, the existence of which he himself seems to 
deny steadily all the way through his life. Of such 
family, entering Parliament in due course, and 
being himself a man of considerable talent, a great 


career -was possible for Mm; but he tells us in 
effect that he was all through his life too lazy to 
prosecute it, and that lie found it much pleasanter 
to take things easily and gad about at dinner-parties 
and drawing-rooms. In this capacity he had unique 
advantages : family. Parliament, official connections, 
charming manners, and an attractive hnhmm. 

The items of self-depreciation to be found in this 
candid tale are themselves somewhat interesting 
in the circumstances. Eton was a failure, to begin 
with, ‘3Iy life was not a very happy one, and, 
unlike most Etonians, I do not retain a very 
pleasant impression of it. My health was indif- 
ferent. I was not good at games, and I made no 
friends— at least, none who I'emained so in sub- 
sequent years.^ It must be added that during a 
period of indisposition his tutor accused him of 
malingering, when two days later he was at death’s- 
door, and liis relatives 'were being summoned to his 
bedside. Oxford and the friendships that he made 
there he did enjoy; hut, he says, ‘I must confess 
that I -was very idle. The atmosphere at Christ 
Church was not at that time intellectual I cannot 
call to mind in my time at Christ Church any 
undergraduate who afterwards became a Cabinet 
Minister or who, with one exception, clisthigiiished 
himself in any other capacity ; and amongst my 
friends there was not one who seemed in the least 
anxious to obtain university honours.^ He thinks 
that this state of affairs was partly due to Bean 
Gaisford’s management, the Dean knowing more 
about Greek particles than about young men. Mr 
Prank Charteris, now the Earl of Wemyss, was 
almost the only undergraduate whom he ins33ired 
with any conhclenee. This young man was not afraid 
of the Bean, and said what he liked to him. On 
one occasion the Bean gave him permission to go to 
London to get advice about a lame leg. The follow- 
ing day the Dean perceived his name in the list of 
guests at the Palace ball, which made him say the 
next time he saw the young man, ‘ I was not avrare, 
Mr Charteris, that dancing was a cure for lameness.^ 
Mr Leveson-GoAver %vent in for having his good 
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time at Oxford. Soon after getting there lie was 
elected to membership of the Mitre Glubj a famous 
old hunting society which was not noted for its 
sobriety. Although this was one of its better 
periods, Mr Leveson- Gower \Yill not say that it was 
conducted on strictly temperance principles. *Eor 
instance,’ he remarks, ‘a new member was recpiired 
to empty at one draught a cup, called the “Eox’s 
Head,’’ containing a bottle of port. I have always 
looked upon myself as a sober individual, because 
I never reduced myself to that state in which I 
could not take care of myself; but I am free to 
confess that, both at Oxford and afterwards, I 
sometimes imbibed more wine than was good for 
rne.’ Farther on he soliloquises rather regretfully : 

‘ Our life was very pleasant, but must be considered 
to have been Avasted, except by those who look 
upon time affording much pleasure as not abso- 
lutely tliroAvn aivay. ... I read little, and relied 
on what I had learnt at my private tutor’s to get 
through my daily work. We were on the Avhole a 
steady set, hut it was not a life calculated to pro- 
mote success in our future careers. In my opinion, 
my masters, whether at school or college, Avere to 
a certain extent responsible for my indolence.’ 

Soon after he AA^ent down from Oxford he had 
some excellent times in Paris, Avhere his father, 
Lord Granville, Avas Ambassador, meeting all kinds 
of distinguished people. Princess LieA^en, Avho, after 
ceasing to be Russian Ambassadress in London, 
took up her permanent abode in Paris, used often 
to call at the Embassy. Mr LcA^eson-Gower Avas 
once present on an interesting occasion at her salon, 
all Paris at iliat time heing in a state of Avonder 
as to Avhether the Emperor Avould marry Made- 
moiselle de Montijo. The room Avas full AAdien the 
door Avas thrown open and the Comtesse and her 
daughter announced, Madame de Lie A^en imme- 
diately got up from her seat, and, brushing past 
the mo theiv embraced the daughter, taking her by 
both hands. All those present kneAv then that 
the engagement had taken place. 

A lady of London society AAdio much attracted 
him, and of Avhom he formed a higher opinion than 
some other people did, Avas Lady Holland. She 
was YBVj forceful and candid, but A-'ery good- 
natured. Her physician. Sir Stephen Hammick, 
was {sometimes made very uneasy in her presence 
and that of others Avho Avere in her company at tlie 
time. ‘Where do you dine to-day, Sir Stephen?’ 
she once asked him Avhen Mr Levesoii-GoAver aa^is 
there, and the physician answered that he AA^oitld 
" dine at his club, ‘ What is the name of your club V 
her ladyship asked, ‘ The Union.’ ‘ I have never 
heard of it/ she obserA^ed. ‘Frederick, is there 
stich a club?’. Young Mr Oharteris aforesaid was 
achieving much deserved , popularity in Lotidon 
society; and, being curious ' to see him, Lady 
Holland asked Mr Leveson-Gower to take him along 
to Holland House for dinner one night ‘The 
;&?itafcioii gratified him/ says. Mr Leveson-GoAA^er, 
‘aid "we accordingly went, when she received him 


graciously. Upon our taking oiir departure, AA^e 
Avere already on the staircase Avhen she called 
me back and Avhispered, “NeA'Cr mind, my dear 
Frederick ; good looks are not everything in this 
Avorld.’” When she died she left him a legacy of 
two liundred pounds Avith Avhich to buy books. 

A rather interesting family note is made upon 
the death of his father, the first Earl Granville, 
Avhich occurred in 1846. ‘ He AA-as greatly beloA^ed 

by us all, and was the most indulgent parent— 
possibly too indulgent. Himself a younger son, 
although I cannot that his OAvn case Avas a 
hard one, he sympathised Avith me for being one 
of that unfortunate class. It may have been this 
feeling, combined Avith miicli affection, that made 
him leaA^e me Avell provided for. He did not follow 
the example of Lord Buchan, aaTio boasted that his 
brother, Lord Chancellor Erskine, owed his success 
in life to him ; and being asked in AAdiat A^^ay be 
had contributed to it, said, “By steadily refusing 
to increase his allowance when strongly urged to 
do so.” I much question AV’-hether if I had been 
left to earn my bread by my OAvn exertions as a 
laAA^yer I should have succeeded/ 

Thus he had been called to the Bar. Canning, 
Avhen Prime Minister, avIio Avas a great friend of 
the Earl, ‘thought he percewed in me some signs 
of intelligence. This made him say to my father, 
“Bring that hoy up as a laAA^yer, and he Avill one 
day become Lord Chancellor.” I really belie A^'e 
this made my father cherish the idea that this 
prophecy might turn out to be true.’ In course 
of time he became Judge’s Marslial, an easy and 
pleasant task. He acted in this capacity first to 
Lord Denman, and in course of business he went 
to Cambridge AAdtli him, Avhere Lord Denman’s son 
George resided. ‘ The latter persuaded me to go 
by Avater to Ely Avitli him to see its glorious cathe- 
dral He Avas a capital oar, but I AA’-as not ; and 
perliai>s on this account, or because of an adverse 
Avind, Ave found ourseh^es still on the water when 
Ave ought to ha\^e been attending the Judge’s public 
dinner. NoAAq for a Marshal to be absent from 
one of these dinners AA'as a serious offence. Still, 
I trusted to my Judge’s good nature, particularly as 
his son Avas particejos crimmis, and I hoped that 
he Avould deal Avith me leniently. Happily, OAving 
to the prolongation of a trial, the time of dinner 
AA’as postponed, and aa-c AA^ore not too late.’ 

About this tijne, in his legal capacity, he fre- 
quently met Lord Brougham, about Avliom he tells 
a good story. Brougham AA^as not supposed to be 
deAmted to his AAufe, AA’hose ffrst husband Avas a 
Mr Spalding. He was heard one day to address 
the folloAving Avords to Mr Spalding’s portrait, 
Avhich A\’'as hung up in the dining-room : ‘ My dear 
Jack, how much I feel every day Avhat cause I 
have to regret your sad loss ! ’ ' 

Mr Leveson-Gower travelled much, and gh^es some 
most interesting accounts of his experiences in Spain 
and India ; while in 1856 he was one of the entou- 
rage of the Earl GranAulle, his brother, when the latter 
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was sent on his magnificent speeia! mission to Russia 
on the occasion of the coronation of Alexander II. 
This special miSvSion to Russia has always been a 
kind of prerogative of this family, and this par- 
ticular mission, and that of the Duke of Devonshire 
before it, were extremely magnificent. On this 
occasion, when everything that could be thought 
of had been taken from England to complete the 
sumptiiousness of the affair, it was found that they 
had no portrait of Queen Victoria to hang up in 
the Embassy. Thereupon one of Lord Wode- 
liQuse’s attaches undertook to paint one full-length 
from memory. ‘He had never done anything of 
the sort before, and he finished it in nine flays. 
When seen from a distance it had a plausible effect 
The Russians expressed admiration for it as a fine 
work of art. They are so amiable that they will 
say anything, whether true or false, if they think 
it will give pleasure,’ Count Nesselrode told him 
a curious thing. He said that his (the Count’s) 
father’s fortune originated in the snuff-boxes which 
he received as Minister between the years 1812 
and 1815 , and which he sold for twenty thousand 
pounds. This sum lie invested in land, which in- 
creased in value to an incredible degree. One estate 
that be gave ten thousand pounds for was bringing 
in that sum yearly at the time of the Coronation. 

Mr Leveson -Gower sat for various constituencies 
in Parliament, and Mr Gladstone twice offered him 


important posts, one of Chief Whip, the other of 
Postmaster-General, which he declined because lie 
thought there were others wdio, from greater atten- 
tion to their duties, deserved promotion sooner 
than himself. ‘ I am certain,’ he remarks, ‘ that 
Mr Gladstone would not have made me these offers 
if he had not thought me sufficiently competent 
to perform the work required of me ; but I doubted 
whether such would be the general opinion, and 
I feared it would be thought a job.’ 

He had many interesting parliamentary and elec- 
tion experiences, and a good story is that of lio\v, when 
he was contesting a Cornwall division, his agent, 
Collins, once besought him to sit in a particular pew 
at church instead of the Corporation pew which he 
had been occupying, ‘ because, as it faced the altar, 
I could not then betray an 3^ preference by turning 
to the east or refraining from doing so during the 
recital of the creed, and \voiild thus avoid offending 
either the High or Low Church party.’ 

Mr Leveson-Gower does not say in so many 
words that this life of his has been a happy one, 
and he appears dissatisfied in some respects ; but 
if it has not been one of the strenuous variety, of 
which great biographies are written, it seems to 
have been constantly pleasant and interesting, and 
the scene has nearly always been the Palace or 
Parliament. .So we will assume, or at all events 
liope, that it has been happy. 
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CHAPTER YII. 


three o’clock I entered the royal 
sleigh, which was waiting for me at 
the imposing Victor’s Gate, the great 
arcliwa^y at the base of the Waffen- 
thurm. It was a magnificent after- 
noon. The sun shone with even 
gi’cater power than it had displayed in the morning ; 
the sky was, if possible, a deeper blue. 

There are not many roads oj^en in winter in 
Griinlaiid ; but the Heldersburg road is the high- 
w’ay to Austria, and when a fall of snow comes they 
drive a team of horses trailing great logs of wood 
behind them to roll the freshly fallen crystals into 
a firm, compact mass. 

It was a lovely drive down the hill past Riefins- 
dorf and away to the left, at first between villas 
and small Imtels, each with its covering of snow^ and 
fringe of glistening icicles, and then between pine- 
woods affd half-concealed boulders, with glimpses of 
frozen waterfalls, and in the background dazzling 
summits and the amazingly blue sky. 

The buntings twittered cheerily overhead, and my 
heart sang back to them. ‘Sureljq if there is a 
Paradise it is here, it is here i ’ was the familiar 
refrain that rang involuntarily in my head. Doubt- 
less the object of my drive was lax'gely responsible 
for my unwonted exhilaration of spirit. The fact 


that the King had chosen me for this delicate mis- 
sion was fititteriiig to a degree. The romance of the 
situation and the slight possibility of danger roused 
ni}" enthusiasm quite as much as the bracing air or 
the unmatched glory of the scene. 

I had travelled but a little beyond Rieffns- 
dorf when my sleigh pulled up ahruptlj". Impreg- 
nated as m3" mind w«as with fancies of a dramatic 
and adventurous nature, I quite expected to find a 
band of ruffians, armed to the teeth, disputing our 
path and demanding instant submission. What I 
actually saw was a young lady standing in the 
middle of the road, and an enormously long, heavy- 
looking toboggan at right angles to our course and 
completely blocking our progress. The 3mimg lady, 
who looked very charming, and wms attired much 
as my companion of the morning, brightened visibl}^ 
as her 63-69 lighted upon me. It was the Grand 
Duke’s daughter, the Prinzessinn Matbilde. 

‘Oh, Mr Saunders,’ she cried, ‘is that 3^11?’ 

‘I have every reason to believe so,' I replied, 
jumping out of my conve3"ance. ‘ Can I be of any 
assistance to you ? ’ 

‘ You might be,’ she replied reflectively. ‘ Wliere 
are you going to r 

‘ I am out for a drive.' 

.perceive.’ 
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‘ To IMdersbiirg/ I supplemented. 

‘Oh, I \Yish you would come bob-sleigliiiig with 
us.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know much about bob- 
sleighing.’ 

‘ That does not matter in the least. Max and a 
couple of men will be here directly. I steer and 
Max “brakes,” and all you have to do is to sit 
behind me and lean over a bit when we come to the 
corners. It ’s really very pleasant’ 

‘ It sounds delicious. U nfor tunately, I am taking 
a message to Heldersburg for the King.’ 

‘Can’t the coachman take it ?’ 

‘ Please don’t tempt me,’ I replied. ‘ The idea of 
bob-sleighing fascinates me enormously, but duty is 
duty, and I have not the honour of being King’s 
iue.ssenger every day of my life.’ 

‘You might at least have one run with ns,’ 
persisted the Princess. Her importunity was flatter- 
ing ; but I had taken my mission very seriously, 
and was determined not to be seduced from the 
path of duty hy siren blandishments, however 
innocuously meant. 

‘ I fear not,’ I replied, shaking my head sadly. 
‘I could not love hob-sleighing half so milch, loved 
I not honour more, But how comes it that you are 
hei'e by yourself blocking the free ivay with this 
derelict cruft P 

‘We’ve just had a run down from Weissheim,’ 
she explained, ‘ We are waiting here for a horse 
to lug the old “boh” back again for another run. 
As the horse hasn’t turned up, Max and his friends 
are doing a little skiing down the snow-slopes.’ 

‘ You won’t mind my gently shifting the “ old 
bob” out of the way, will you?’ 

‘I shall he highly offended,’ was the laughing 
response. ‘I think it is most disagreeable of you 
not to join our party. Do think better of it, and 
let the coachman take your .stupid message to 
Heldersburg.’ : . 

‘ You are a descendant of Eve and a wicked 
temptress,’ I replied. ‘And as I am a descendant 
of Adam and a frail man, I shall not risk parleying 
with you any further ; ’ and, seizing hold of the 
‘bob’s’ steering-gear, I proceeded to pull the ob- 
structing conveyance to the side of the roadway. 

‘ Pieniember, I am very much offended with you,’ 
persisted tlie Princess. 

‘And I •with you,’ I retorted. ‘I was enjoying 
my drive immensely till you rendered it tame and 
commonplace with your alluring suggestions of bob- 
sleighing;’ and, raising my cap, I re-entered my 
sleigh and bade the coachman drive on. 

1 watched the Princess mischievously snatch up 
a handful of snow to throw after me ; but snowballs 
are' not easy things to make with the temperature 
standing below zero, and a mere harmless, powdery 
clond of white was all the result of her wicked 
machinations. 

What a jolly little girl ! I thought. . How natural 
and unaffected ! . llo\y delightfully free from stupid 
shyness and stupider pride of position! And as 


my sleigh-bells tinkled and the turns of the road 
continually revealed fresh glimpses of winter beauty, 
I let my mind dwell pleasantly on the charming 
characteristics, physical and otherwise, of the sun- 
burnt, sport-loving little Schattenberg. I looked 
forward to seeing her a good deal during my stay 
at Weissheim. After the unpleasant atmosphere of 
sordid squabbling, of subversive intrigue, and deep- 
schemed counter-plotting which impregnated the 
Briiii-varad, her cheerful, thoughtless, joyous little 
presence liad all the refreshment of the cool, clear, 
pine- laden mountain air. I even began to be 
mildly philosophic, wondering why Nature sends 
to scheming, selfish fathers delightful, unaffected 
daughters full of frank, natural, innocent joy in 
life, and without the slightest cajiacity for an evil 
thought or an unkind action. 

Unhappily meditations even of a mildly raptur- 
ous nature must come to an end some time, and 
mine were rudely interrupted by a second stoppage 
of the royal sleigh. 

My previous romantic expectations would not 
have been so out of place on this occasion, for the 
road was blocked by some dozen soldiers of the 
Guard, Shod with skis and armed with rifles, they 
■were drawn up in a straggling, menacing line across 
the road. Their uniforms were of dark green, with 
black facings ; they wore high, white leggings, and 
on their heads scarlet berets, The}^ were fine, 
active-looking men, deepl}?^ sunburnt and distinctly 
picturesque in their workman-like uniform. One 
of them, a sergeant, blew a whistle. 

‘ What ’s the matter ? M demanded of iny red- 
bearded driver. 

‘ He says we must not |>roceed, Excellency,’ 

‘ Why not ?’ r inquired. 

I got no more information tban was conveyed by 
a sliriig of extremely broad shoulders. Suddenly I 
discerned on my right a further party of half-a- 
dozen men skiing down the hillside towards us. 
They approached us at great speed and with alarm- 
ing directness. Just when I imagined a collision 
to be inevitable, they turned their skis sideways and 
jumped down into the road in front of our horses’ 
heads. 

An officer, whom I now perceived to be Max, 
approached. He looked very well in his smart 
uniform, and the quick rush through the air had 
lent a tinge of colour to his pale cheeks. 

‘ 'Why are we stopped ? ’ I began. 

‘ We are carrying out some ihiportant manoeuvres,’ 
was the reply. ‘ We have fixed some dummies up 
on the road farther on, and we are firing at them 
from across the ravine. I am sorry to interrupt 
your drive, but I cannot permit you to go on. It 
would not be safe,’ 

‘ I am going to Heldersburg with a message from 
the King.’ 

Max remained silent for a moment. 

‘Kindly show me your message,’ he said at 
length. 

‘ It is a verbal message,’ I replied. 
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^ Have you no written order aittliorising your 
journey?’ 

have nothing but my word,’ 

' I hn very sorry,’ said the young Prince, gaping ; 
‘but my orders are positive. We are to permit no 
vehicles or passengers along the lieldershurg road 
this afternoon. Had you a written authority from 
His Majesty I should, of course, give way.’ 

His tone was palpably insincere, and I began to 
feel annoyed. 

‘Are the manoeuvres being held by His Majesty’s 
sjeecial command ?’ I inc|uired. 

‘Eeally,’ reiAied Max sarcastically, ‘I cannot 
discuss my authority with every one who wants to 
pass this way. You must go back, my good friend ; 
and, if the matter is so extremely urgent, get your 
permit from the King and try again.’ 

‘I may not be able to find His Majesty,’ I 
objected. 

Max laughed. 

‘You may not,’ he said ; ‘in fact, if my informa- 
tion is correct, he is gone with a skiing party 
across the Nonnensee to the lower slopes of the 
Klauigberg.’ 

I had great difficulty in controlling my temper. 

‘Look here, Prince,’ I said, ‘I cannot tell you 
what my message is, but I give you my word of 
honour it is an important one. If the King learns 
that I have been stopped he will be very angr3^’ 

‘ And if iny father learns that I have neglected 
my instructions and let you pass, Ae will be veij 
angry. I would sooner face the King’s wrath than 
my father’s. No, man ; it’s no use. It’s better to 
accex^t the inevitable and go back than be potted at 
by the best shots in Grimlancl.’ 

I looked at the group of soldiers who blocked the 
way. They held their rifles threatening] 3% and their 
maliciously grinning faces seemed to my imagination 
to invite the requisite permission to riddle us with 
bullets. My coachman sat stiffly on his box, but I 
noticed that his fingers fumbled nervously with tlie 
reins, as if his mind were ill at ease. 

‘Very well,’ I said as calmly as I could, ‘I accept 
the inevitable. — Coachman, turn round and drive 
back to Weissheim.’ 

The command was obeyed with alacrit}^ that be- 
spoke extreme relief. I had a vision of Max’s pale, 
sneering face, of half-a-dozen rifle-barrels levelled 
playfully but regretfully at our heads, and my sleigh 
swung rapidly on its course in the direction opposite 
to Heldersburg. I was angry, disappointed, and 
not a little humiliated. After the flattering way 
in which I had been chosen for this mission, it was 
most annoying to be checkmated in such unanswer- 
able fashion. Without a doubt the Schatteiibergs 
knew all about the Queen’s departure, and were 
determined, as far as in them lay, to render the 
rupture permanent. But what of the Princess’s 
invitation to bob-sleigh ? Was she, too, playing her 
part in the revolutionary and aggressive schemes of 
the Grand Duke Fritz ? Was her attempt to decoy 
me from the path of duty a mere coincidence or 


the result of definite instructions from her ambi- 
tious parent ? I recalled her interview with Father 
Bernhardt on the previous evening ; and, alas ! un- 
flattering as was the conclusion, I could only believe 
that her strongly pressed invitation was due rather 
to the exigencies of intrigue than a frank, girlish 
desire for the company of a passably interesting 
3"Oung Englishman. And yet I found it imi^ossible 
to be angiy with her. If she had merel}^ been 
carrying out the Grand Duke’s behests, it w'as 
obvious that the part she had been assigned was 
one that suited her own inclinations; that her 
conduct had been less a deliberate piece of acting 
than a judicious adaptation of her natural instincts 
to the requirements of her father’s policy. Anyway, 
she was a charming little girl, and I felt that she 
and I, however antagonistic our parts might be, 
would play them with good nature, good feeling, 
and with a strong appreciation of the humorous. 
I smiled, despite myself, as I thought of her snow- 
balling efforts ; and then, as I I'emenibered Max’s 
sneering countenance and intolerable maniierj I 
frowned again, and, I fear, swore. 

‘ Coachman,’ I cried as we emerged from the pine- 
forest upon the outskirts of Biefmsdorf, ‘ is there aii}^ 
other way to Heldersburg ? ’ 

‘Your Excellency might go across the hills on 
skis.’ 

‘I know nothing about skiing. Is there 110 other 
track ?’ 

‘ There is a path oiren through the wood— the 
Waldq^romenade.’ 

‘I will take that, then,’ I said. ‘ Wh ere can I get 
into it ?’ 

‘ It starts from the road a few hundred yards back. 
There is a sign-post, and your Excellency cannot 
possibly miss it. Nevertlieless, I w'ould respectfully^ 
advise your Excellency to let me drive you back 
to Weissheim.’ 

‘Why?’, 

‘Because there will be a detachment of soldiers 
on the Wald 'promenade just as there is on the road, 
and our soldiers are not the most patient people in 
the wnrld.’ 

‘All the same, I shall make the attempt,’ I said. 

‘ His Majesty considers me a lucky^ man, and I must 
live up to my reputation.’ 

So saying, I descended from the sleigh, and 
bidding the fellow drive back to the Brun-varad, 
retraced my tracks till I came to the commencement 
of the Wald-promeuade. The path, starting with 
a sharp ascent, plunged into the heart of the pine- 
woods ; but I had hardly gone a hundred yards 
before I came to a halt. A seat "was placed invit- 
ingly at the edge of the path, and I took advantage 
of it, not from a desire to rest, but solely for 
purposes of meditation. To go on was to incur 
a certain rebuff, and perhaps worse. To make a 
detour through the deep snow was an utter im- 
possibility. Had I possessed a pair of skis, and 
the ability to use them, I would have chanced 
evading the soldiery who were doubtless watching 



H T is quite impossible to palm olF, even 
upon the merest tyro, a modern copy 
of a work by an Italian Renaissance 
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K MlppI artist as an ■ original ; and the in- 
genuity of * planters ’ has therefore to 
; ; ; be devoted to manufacturing histories 

relating to old copies, or to faking works by lesser 
artists than those to whom they desire to impute 
the authorship of the pictures for sale. The fact 
that some of the greatest Italian artists .painted 
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the hillsides, and made a dash for Held ersbiirg. 
I was just beginning to despair of a satisfactory 
solutioil when my attention was attracted by a 
strange %ure approaching me from the direction 
of Eiefmsdorf. It was a remarkably curious figure, 
too, when I came to appreciate the details. The 
man— I gathered it was a man — ^was covered from 
neck to foot with a long fur coat of a coarse and 
tremendously shaggy nature. On his head he 
wore a dirty white woollen caj^, a curious article 
of attire so constructed as to pull down over his 
entire head, leaving a small aperture for his eyes 
and nose, and giving the aj)pearance of a medieval 
helmet with the visor up. The small portion of 
his countenance left uncovered by this serviceable 
headgear was reduced to a minimuin by a large 
pair of blue glass spectacles, and between these 
loomed a nose of ample proportions and aggressive 
colouring. In his right hand he carried a long, 
iron-shod pole, and on his back a basket containing 
a crowded, high-piled mass of tins. He walked 
slowly and with a pronounced limp. As he drew 
nearer he bade me a gruff good-day. 

‘ One moment, my fellow,’ I called. He halted. 

‘ Who are you I pursued. 

‘ I am Peter,’ he replied. ‘ Lame Peter of 
Biehnsdorf.’ 

‘ Are you in. a hurry 1 ’ 

^Mirmiel und Kmsefjleisch T he grunted, ‘am I 
in a hurry ? Is it any use my being in a hurry-— 
me, Lame Peter, with the frost-bitten toes ?’ 

‘I only asked,’ I said, ‘ because I wanted to chat 
with you. Where are you going to/?’ 

M am going to Heldersburg, Excellency, to sell 
tinned tomatoes and tinned beans, and maybe a 
little canned jhne-apple.’ 

‘ And do you go there every day ^ ’ 

‘ Every day, Excellency, and always at this hour. 
The train brings tinned fruits and vegetables to 
Biefinsdorf, and I take tliern on foot to Heldersburg.’ 

‘And are you well known hereabouts V 

‘ Every one knows Lame Peter, Excellency.’ 

, ‘Good,’ I said. VNow, tell me, how much do 
you expect to get fur your load 1 ’ 


‘ Twenty florins — perhaps twenty - two. The 
profit is not large.’ 

‘Good,’ I said again. ‘I will give you twenty- 
two ; but that must include the loan of your 
basket for the afternoon.’ 

‘ Excellency ! ’ 

‘Also, I desire the loan of your coat and your 
beautiful wmolleii cap. How much shall w^e say 
for these ? Five florins should, I think, be ample.’ 

‘Excellency!’ 

‘ Come, I will pay at once, and you shall have 
the things back to-morrow morning. Put down 
your load and take off your coat and cap.’ 

The man obeyed me ■with jerky, rheumatic 
movements and the furtive air of one dealing 
with a possibly dangerous lunatic. 

‘No%v for your staff and blue sjpectacles,’ I said. 

‘ I can walk but ill without my stafl’, Excellency, 
and without iny glasses the strong sunshine on the 
sno'w i^ains my eyes exceedingly.’ 

‘Honsense,’ I said, producing my money. ‘ You 
can manage to crawl back to the “Drei Kronen ” 
and solace your eyes with the sight of a Bier-kanne. 
There’s thirty florins for you, on condition that 
you go back to Biefinsdorf and drink my liealth 
nobly. Come, I will take care that your things 
are returned to you in plenty of time for youc 
journey to-morrow.’ 

‘A thousand thanks, Excellency, You ^yill not 
forget — Lame Peter of the KuU-gasse, Biefinsdorf. 
Your Excellency is English’?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, donning the lame one’s garments, 
‘ I am English, and therefore rich, mad, and scrupu- 
lously honest. You need have no anxiety for your 
possessions.’ 

‘ I have no fear,’ he grunted, helping me to strap 
on the basket of tins. ^Tmfelclmiy but it is cold 
without a coat ! I shall certainly take your Excel- 
lency’s advice, and visit the “ Drei Kronen.” Good- 
day, Excellency, and a thousand thanks.’ 

So saying, the old fellow hobbled away in one 
direction, while I advanced in the other towards 
the home of the Yon Helders. 

{To he continued.) 


REPLIOAS AND COPIES OP SOME GREAT 
RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS. 

By E. Govett. 


replicas lextds assistance to the business, and another 
point in favour of the dealers in spurious attribu- 
tions is the existence of copies of some of the greater 
works made by good artists soon after the originals 
%vere executed. So good are many of these copies 
that the first connoisseurs sometimes differ as to 
which is the original and as to whether one or more 
of the others is a replica or not. Tints there are 
no less than nine of the same portrait of Pope 
Julius IL, and five of these, are claimed by one or 
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more authorities to be by Bapbael. Florence has 
twOj one in the Uffizi Callery, and the other in the 
Pitti Palace ; while there is one in our own National 
Gallery, one in Berlin, and a fifth at Turin. That 
one is by Bapbael is certain, and perhaps the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is in favour of the Uffizi 
picture. Vasari said of the original portrait that 
it was ‘so true and life-like that it made one 
tremble to see it, being so like the living man;’ 
and Muntz refers to the picture as one of the most 
astonishing creations of the sixteenth century. 
Yet, notwithstanding the unanimity of ojiinion as 
to the merits of the original work, experts by no 
means agree as to which of the five examples 
Bapbael himself painted or whether he executed 
more than one. 

There is no niore marked instance than this of the 
difficulties with which amateur buyers must meet 
in making tlieir collections, owing to the high excel- 
lence achieved by the copyists of the Benaissance. 
Take Correggio’s ‘ Ecce Homo ’ also. There are no 
less than four of these, one being in the National 
Gallery ; but it has not yet been settled which is 
the original, or if one of the other three is a 
x'eplica. 

Most of the best old copies of the great Benais- 
sance artists were made in Borne and Florence in 
the later half of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, say between 1560 and 
1620. Many of these are difficult to distinguish 
from retouched originals, but they have generally 
a marked |)eculiarity which does not exist in the 
originals— namely, a slightly bluish, tone. Whether 
this arises from some defect in the colours used, 
which time has brought out, or whether it is the 
efiect of the style of the period, is not now known ; 
but, in any case, it often assists in detecting a copy 
at first glance. 

I believe the only Bapbael duplicate which is 
ahsoliitely established to be a replica is the ‘St 
George’ at St Petersburg, which was painted to 
the order of Henry VIIL for the Duke d’Urbino. 
It differs slightly in detail from the original at the 
Jjouvre, hut critics hold that it is equally fine. 
How many pictures, after being admired for 
two or three centuiies as productions of Bapbael, 
have been dethroned by the searchlight of modern 
investigation it is hard to say ; but nearly every 
important collection has had Bapbael attribu- 
tions erased from its catalogue. The latest change 
is in reference to ‘ The Fornarina,’ hanging in the 
collection of masterpieces in the octagonal room at 
the Ufiizi Gallery. At the end of 1903 the plate 
at the bottom of the picture was changed, and 
the work labelled as a production of Sebastian del 
Pioinbo. The attribution of this beautiful portrait 
to Bapbael had often been questioned, and it was 
only after years of consideration that it was decided 
to alter the label on the definite pronouncement of 
the new director of the Florence Gallery. Never- 
theless, some authorities, including Dr Bode, still 
regard Bapbael as the author of the work, though 


the suggestion that it represents Baphaei’s mistress 
is invariably discarded. The large ‘Bepose in 
Egypt’ at Vienna has long been recognised as a 
copy of Baphael’s original work by Giulio Eomaiio. 
In 1900 a duplicate of this picture turned np in 
Paris, and was pronounced by a Louvre expert to 
be the original. A little later an article appeared 
in the Emm das Dam Mondas over the signature of 
Professor Ravaisson-Mollien, supporting this asser- 
tion; but on Professor Venturi being called in he 
judged against the attribution, though he agreed 
that the work must have come out of BapliaePs 
studio. 

The ‘Virgin with the Lizard’ at the Pitti 
Palace, and the ‘St Marguerite’ at Vienna, both by 
Giulio Bomano, were formerly considered to Have 
been painted by Bapbael. The originals are at 
Madrid and the Louvre respectively. The portrait 
of Cardinal Eibbieiia at the Pitti, which is still 
labelled as the work of Bapbael, is, according to all 
the critics, a copy only, the original being in the 
Madrid Museum. Another important false Ilaphael 
attribution was that of the ‘ Virgin and Child with 
St John’ at the Borghese Gallery, where, by-the-by, 
with one exception, all the xnctures formerly 
assigned to Bapbael have now been classified as by 
other masters. Many of the great Italian artists 
who lived during the century after Baphael’s death 
made copies of his pictures, often to the order of 
Church dignitaries and confraternities, and these 
are continually coming into the market as lost 
Baphaels. Probably the most successful copyist of 
the Umbrian master since Giulio Bomano was G uid o 
Beni, whose repetition of the Bologna ‘ St Cecilia,’ 
in the church of San Luigi de Francesi in Boine, is 
a gem. . 

It can well he understood that there are very few 
indeed of even old copies of Andrea del Sarto’s 
works that would j)ass muster for one second. The 
wonderful delicacy of his shadows and the beautiful 
gradation of his outlines defy the copyist, while the 
frequent repetition of the same feat uies in his 
Madonnas brought about a perfection of portrait 
I which must have driven half his imitators to 
despaii'. As far as is known, he seldom made 
replicas, only one important replica, I believe, being 
established— namely, that of the ‘Holy Family’ 
(with Bt Joseph) at the Pitti Palace, the repetition 
being in the Pommersfelden collection. The ‘ Holy 
Family ’ (with St Elizabeth) in the Dulwich Gallery, 
which xvas formerly supposed to be a replica of the 
same subject in the Pitti, is now pronounced by 
some ex 2 >erts to be a , copy. Next to Raphael, 
xYndrea del Sarto has probably more cojiyists nowa- 
days that! any other artist, and the absoliiiely hope- 
less character of the reproductions can be regarded 
as a tribute to the mighty genius of the artist. 
When alive and in his prime he was considered by 
the Florentines second only to the Hrbiao wonder 
as a painter, Leonardo having ceased to work in 
Tuscany and Michelangelo being engaged almost 
exclusively in sculpture ; and I am inclined to 
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think that the time will come when he will regain 
this great celebrity. 

Titian produced more replicas than any other 
Italian artist of his period. His lovely creations 
seem to liave half-paralysed with wonder some of 
his patrons, who, from Charles V. downwards, never 
tired of him. Each great work painted brought the 
artist several commands for replicas ; and, notwith- 
standing his long life, it is really a marvel how he 
accomplished so much. Certainly it is not a matter 
of surprise that he was unable to carry out all the 
replica work that was offered him. Naturally, a 
true artist must prefer to concentrate his attention 
upon original works rather than upon repetitions, 
and probably Titian painted no more of these than 
he could very well help. In working out the details 
of a picture he paid just as much attention to a 
replica as to an original. It is difficult for art- 
critics to distinguish between the two as to quality, 
though Titian seldom made a replica exactly like 
the original in subject. In the repetition he would 
alter the pose, or he would put in an extra figure, 
or a dog, which did not exist in the first picture ; 
but however many times he might repeat the work, 
and whatever alterations he might make, the moUf 
and the general scheme remained the same. The 
‘Madeleine’ takes the pride of place in regard to 
the number of replicas produced, and all are good. 
The work may l)e seen at the Pitti Palace, Hampton 
Court, Madrid, the Doria Gallery, and lialf-a-do:ien 
other public museums. Of the beautiful ‘Virgin 
and Child and St Catherine’ at the IJfiizi, there 
is a reifiica at St Petersburg, and ‘Venus coiichee’ 
exists at Madrid, Florence, and various other 
galleries, the example at the IJfiizi being regarded 
as the original. The portrait of Catherine Cornaro 
in the Duke of Wellington’s collection is a replica 
of the Uflizi portrait of this queen. England also 
possesses a replica of the Louvre painting of 
‘Alfonso d’Este and Laura Dianti,’ but I do 
not know its whereabouts. Titian’s ‘ Christ ’ (bust) 
and ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ’ at Christ Church, 
Oxford, are held to be copies, the original of the 
first being at the Pitti. The fine Madrid painting 
‘Ottavio Farnese and his Mistress’ is reproduced 
at the Hague, Dresden, and Cambridge University, 
but the pictures at all these four places are regarded 
as copies. 

How great Leonardo da Vinci seems when one 
. comes to think of him in connection with copyists ! 
Farther above them all is he, farther perhaps than 
Raphael and Michelangelo. Who can fathom him ? 
Who can read that lofty mind, looking ahead, ahead ; 
living a thousand years before his time ? Astro- 
nomer, physiologist, geologist, botanist, engineer, 
philosopher, mathematician, inventor, and artist, 
and great in all. One of those responsible for the 
monumental translation of his works carried out 
a few years ago under the auspices of the French 
'Ocyernment — but which costs, unfortunately, owing 
to the enormous expense of production, something 
like sixty .pounds— remarked to the writer in refer- 


ence to Leonardo ; ‘ He foreshadowed the discoveries 
of Copernicus and Galileo ; founded geology as a 
science ; divined the circulation of the blood ; ex- 
pounded the science of optics, of geometry, of 
anatomy, of hydraulic and military engineering ; 
established the laws of perspective ; and painted the 
most marvellous portrait the world ever saw.’ Is 
it surprising that such a man seems so great a 
mystery after four hundred years of criticism ? 
And he will always remain a mystery until some 
one equally great is born; then perhai}S he will 
be comprehended. 

Meanwhile, we can only wmnder and deplore : 
wonder at the immensity of the genius exhibited 
in the few works he has left ; deplore the fact 
that so little remains of him. A p'opos of this, 
I cannot help observing that it almost gives one 
a nightmare to think of that portrait of Mona 
Lisa in the Louvre being exposed to accident 
day by day; to think that possibly it might meet 
the fate of the Portland Vase. It seems to me 
that such a marvellous treasure should be out of 
the reach of destruction, that it should only be 
seen yards behind an iron gate, and that even then 
the gate should never be left without a guard. 
That portrait is the glory of the Louvre, and the 
greatest art- treasure in France, and yet it hangs 
upon a wall that whoso may touch who chooses. 
Year in and year out, copyists come and go, nearly 
all despairing, all failing to catch that mystic smile. 
Is it beyond reason to imagine that one day a brain 
will be turned ? Let us hope not ; but in this case 
above all others it should be remembered that, 
prevention is better than cure. As has been hinted, 
no one need be frightened of being deceived by a 
copy of Leonardo, because a plausible one does not 
exist, and never will exist, I believe the only 
serious doubt that has ever been raised about one 
of his pictures is in reference to ‘ The Virgin of 
the Rocks’ at our National Gallery, wMcli is like 
the Louvre picture, with one or two important 
variations. No definite objection which will stand 
criticism has, however, been brought forward in 
support of the copy -theory, while it is certain that 
the National Gallery example was recognised as 
a Leonardo in the sixteenth century. The Louvre 
picture is from a collection of Francois I., and is 
undoubtedly genuine. Altogether, considering the 
extraordinary dilficulty there must have been 
in making a good copy of this great artist, and 
seeing that no fault can be found with our own 
picture, the latter may fairly be regarded as a 
replica. 

It is probable that Turner will in time to come 
be recognised all over the world as the greatest 
landscape-painter of any age or country ; and yet 
more swindles have been perpetrated in the faking 
axid disposal of sham Turners than in the sale 
of imitations of any other six artists combined. 
Fortunately, no public gallery of importance has 
been deceived ; but the spurious Turners in 
private collections are to be counted by the hun- 
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dred. In one private gallery alone, in Paris, 
out of over fifty paintings labelled as having been 
executed by Turner, only eight are genuine; and 
in another, out of fifteen alleged Turners, only one 
has any appearance at all of having been painted 
by him. 

A collector of nineteeiith^century English works 
in London told me that when he commenced to 
form his gallery he bought over a x^eriod of 
three years seven pictures ‘by Turner.’ Being 
then a beginner as a coinoisseur, he had to 
rely in his purchases alnibst entirely upon the 
judgment of others, mostly dealers ; but nearly 
every picture had a history ‘ down to the ground.^ 
One day a visitor to his house threw a doubt 
upon the genuineness of one of the Turner land- 
scapes ; and, not knowing what else to do in 
face of the specially good history this picture had, 
my friend resolved to find out for himself the 
‘meaning’ of a Turner. For a xieriod of some 
months he paid frecpient visits to the National 
Gallery, but got little the wiser ; until one day, 
while looking at the Nile piece, the view seemed to 
sxwead out suddenly. In a moment he had fathomed 
the mystery, ‘ I was,’ he said, ‘ half-overcome by 
the glory and the beauty of the work, and in a very 
short time my whole Turner collection was cleared 
out of niy house.’ Certainly few persons can grasp 
Turner all at once; but when they have once been 
able to read his magical effects, and the meaning of 
his oft apxmrently purposeless lights and shades in 
his backgrounds, they can never be deceived by an 
imitation. 

Yer}" few London dealers, indeed, are competent 
to judge Turner’s works— that is, without a certified 
histoi’}^. A lady acquaintance of mine had a large 
Xncture in her house which she had always regarded 
as a Turner ; and, desiring to sell it, she offered it 
to five or six of the leading dealers, but not one of 
them would buy it at any ji^’ice, asserting that 
Turner never saw it, and that it was nothing like 
his work, and so on. A few months afterwards a 
document turned up amongst her family papers 
showing that the picture had been specially painted 
by Turner for her husband’s father, and in a week 
she had sold the work for two thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds. The average dealer is 
almost frightened to touch a Turner, and you 
seldom or never see one exposed for sale in the 
galleries. 

A great many of the spurious Turners go to 
America. A picture by Linton, sold in London 
in 1900 for one hundred and sixty pounds, went 
to Paris, where it was sold as a Turner to New 
York for two thousand pounds. The buyer died 
ill 1903, and his picture, being put up to auction, 
realised no less than seven thousand pounds, 
and this notwithstanding that an engraving of 
the work exists on which the artist is given as 
Lintom 

It is Turner’s later works only which are imitated 
to any extent, there being little demand for his 


earlier and more detailed pictures. These latter 
are perhaps more difficult to copy — using the word 
to express a superficial resemblance only— because 
of a x^oculiar blending of the outlines into the body 
of the work, which seems almost to have been 
taken from the manner of Andrea del Sarto. It 
would be highly interesting to have exhibited 
together a series of Turner’s paintings showing the 
gradual development from his first clear arclu- 
tectiiral work through to the finest and broadest 
manner of his last years. 

It is quite certain that Gainsborough either 
Xiainted replicas of many of his important portraits 
or else there has lived since his day a copyist with 
qualities and powers almost as great as his own. 
Scarcely one of this artist’s best portraits exists 
without a duplicate, the only practical objeetion to 
which is that it has a fellow with a certain history. 
The celebrated ‘Blue Boy’ belonging to the Luke 
of Westminster has a duplicate which was sold to 
America by one of the first judges of Gainsborough’s 
works in London. There are no less than three 
duplicates of the celebrated ‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire’ sold by Messrs AgneAv to Mr Pierpoint 
Morgan, and the portrait of Mrs Sid dons in the 
National Gallery exists also in another welLknown 
collection. There are very few x^cople in London 
who can speak with certainty about the authen- 
ticity of these diqjlicates—that is, who can give 
valid reasons for their dissent when they cxx:>ress it: 
and the chances are that Gainsljorough fo]lowe<l 
the example of most other artists of his time in 
painting replicas when he was asked for them. 
Unlike his portraits, the landscapes of Gainsborough 
w^ere rarely diqfiicated, if at all I have only heard 
of one instance of a supx)osed landscaxie replica, and 
this was doubtful. Gainsborough landscapes are 
not very popular, their high qualities being chiefly 
academical. 

To me, Eeynolds is far and away the greatest of 
our English portrait-painters. To the grace of 
Gainsborough and Romney (at his best) he adds a 
strength and vigour which neither of his great con- 
temporaries can approach. No other British x>ainter, 
with the excex^tioii perhaps of Raeburn, could give 
ail impression of the mind of his subject— could, in 
fact, disclose character as well as features on his 
canvas. And this is wdiy Reynolds is so diffiou.lt to 
copy. He must be a poor judge indeed who is 
taken in by a sham Reynolds. True, there are 
many attempts to imitate him, and cojiies are con- 
tinually coming forward ; but they realise no price. 
Indeed, the more skilled maiiixiulators of the 
English school have long given up Reynolds as a 
hopeless task. They found that the best work they 
could do in attempting to imitate the master was 
to produce a painting which might possibly be 
suggested as having been executed by Cotes ; but 
such a Reynolds as would deceive sufficiently 
to pay them for their trouble was beyond them. 
Reynolds’s subject-pictures are almost as interesting, 
and quite as impossible to copy successfullj", as his 
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portraits. They must have been immensely popular 
in the time of the artist, judging from the number 
of them that were repeated, 

It is a common error on the part of dealers to 
refuse to regard a picture as by Beynolds simply 
because another of the same subject is known to 
exist As a matter of fact, there are at least a dozen 
certain replicas of Eeynolds’s subject-’pictures, and 
indeed it is surprising there are not more, con- 
sidering how few painters there were in his day 
who could make a good picture. 

Humberiess attempts have been made to copy 
Raeburn with success, but all have dismally failed. 
Expression is given to his portraits without apparent 
definition ; and so perfect is the even grading of his 
shades that one is tempted to suggest that he must 
have mixed his colours with the aid of a most 
delicate balance. If genius is the cause or effect 
of Halving infinite pains,’ then certainly Raeburn 
possessed it, and it is not surprising that his power- 
ful work cannot be reproduced. If any one could 
have copied Raeburn fairly well, it was another 
Scotch artist — Robertson the miniature-painter. 
He had much the mmmer of Raeburn, though he 
was by no means so strong— that is, if any such 
comparison can be made from his fine miniature 
portraits. 

Of the English school of portrait-painters between 
Gainsborough and La^vrence, Romney has proved 
the most easy to copy. Few of the really great 
works of Romney have been so well imitated as to 
deceive even the half-practised amateur; but the 
larger part of Romney’s pictures have nothing great 


about them, and these may be well reproduced witls 
facility. It is in Holland and Belgium that Rom- 
neys are chiefly made, only an occasional 
(as a copy) being turned out in Paris, There used 
to be about fifty Romneys placed on the London 
market every season, and of these probably ten or 
fifteen would quickly pass into collections as genuine 
works. Anotber dozen or so would be regarded as 
doubtful, and become the property of amateurs who 
are on the lookout for bargains; while the re- 
mainder would find their way into country auction- 
rooms, there to be sold with second-hand furniture. 
Nowadays the trade is not so brisk, signs of Romney 
exhaustion having appeared ; but still a good score 
or so of copies from his works pass through the 
hands of dealers every year. If all the alleged 
pictures by Romney were catalogued, the number 
would be found to be appalling. 

Few attempts are now made to copy Constable’s 
finished pictures. Thirty or forty years ago sham 
‘ important’ Constables were comparatively common, 
and some of the best experts could only distinguish 
them by pricking the paint, which in any case is 
a very doubtful test. At present counterfeiters 
confine themselves to Constable’s sketchy pieces, 
which are reproduced by the dozen. Most of these 
are made in London, whence they are sent to Paris 
to be distributed in out-of-the-way places for the 
benefit of British buyers or for exp>ort to America, 
A sham Constable will always bring a higher price 
in Pai'is than in London, just as the best market 
for a fraudulent work of the Barbizon school is 
London. 
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CHAPTER in. 



^|HEEE ’S j list one safe thing you can 
say about me, parpa,’ said Eugenia 
Slack during the journey from 
town to the Bishop of Clumber’s 
palace at Danesham, ‘and that’s 
that I’m not going to follow the 
fashion and marry a lord. I don’t like ’em.’ 

‘And how’s that, Jinny V asked her father. ‘ They 
seem very ordinary persons themselves. Don’t the 
extra fixings on them help them with you ? ’ 

‘They do not, and that’s a fact. They blemish 
them. And you just know it as well as I do myself. 
What would I be doing with a lord who’d turn 
disagreeable when I said I ’d had enough of Europe, 
and wanted to go right back to mj nativd land, to 
stop? l’'ou’ve only Ho look at poor Dolly to see 
what it makes of a girl when she’s tied to Europe 
neck, wrist, and foot.’ 

Mr Slack became grim. 

V' ; ‘ That’s so/ he said. ‘But because her Spoda’s a 
Dirke without a character, it don’t follow that you 
mightn’t have better luck, say, with a Prince,’’ ‘ 
ry, / We ’ll hear what Ohauncey has to s$y. Oh, 


parpa’— she clasped her hands and looked inde- 
seribably regretful— ‘ why cmddnH he keep it up ? 
It would have been too lovely for anything. It ’s 
the most annoying thing I’ve had to put up 
with for a whole month — that telegram of liis 
yesterday.’ 

‘ There, Jinny, I difier from you/ said Mr Slack. 

‘ But it would have been lovely, parpa. A play 
in real life 1 And he acts so amazingly that they 
wouldn’t have found him out to the very last 
moment. We’d just have been spectators, you see, 
and it would have added so much to the pleasure of 
it ail By the way, I hope he isn’t a pompous little 
Bishop. Dolly says he has a voice like a harp, but 
thinks a lot of himself.’ 

Mr Black looked at his watch. 

‘ It never was the right thing to do, my dear,’ he 
said ; ‘ not a fair and square game, according to me, 
I’m glad it’s off. We’re getting to that junction, 
and 1 ’ll soon tell him how glad I am.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Eugenia Slack, ‘you can tell him that 
if you like. It’s a blow to me notwithstanding. 
There ’s so much I want to know, though.’ 
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‘ I reckon there is,' murmured her father. ‘ Oh, 
Jinny, Jinny ! you 're that wilful there 's no holding 
you. II you liadn't such a powerful head on your 
shoulders I 'd be feeling anxious about you ten times 
a minute.’ 

‘ Yes ? Would you ? ’ said she, smiling. ‘ And as 
it is, YOU know I’m safe as a Rothschild, don’t 
you?’ 

‘You’ve all your father’s wisdom, twice his tact, 
maimers for ten, and,’ said Mr Slack, with that 
grimness showing again on his weather-beaten 
countenance, ‘it’s a real misfortune Spoda didn’t 
try his talented tricks on you instead of on your 
poor sister. You’d have X-rayed him in about 
half-an-hoiir.’ 

‘ I don’t know. I hn not sure that I ’d have tried/ 
said the girl. ‘ He ’s such a fascinating picture out- 
side. if Dolly hasn’t got much else by her marriage, 
she’s got a husband Velasquea: would Lave loved to 
paint — ^^just loved to.’ 

Mr Slack did not seem to think that was anything 
in the Duke of Spoda’s favour. He shook his head 
gloomily. 

And then they ran into tlie station of Markboro’ 
Junction just five minutes late, to be liustled by 
porters and requested to look sharp if they meant 
to catch the Daiieshaiu train. 

They were so hurried, indeed, by the officials 
tliat Chauncey Slack, who was there vSure enough, 
had time to do little more than help them into that 
other train.’ 

‘Well, old ho 3 % what luck?’ whispered Eugenia 
to him as they si)ed across the platform. 

They exchanged meaning looks, but her eyes were 
miieh brighter than his. 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ you ’re nut far out of it. He ’s a 
good chap.’ 

‘ That ’s so,’ said she simifiy, and left him to reply 
lo her fatlier’s staccato questions about his inten- 
tions, for he had already told them lie was not going 
on with them after all. 

‘Why did you cable you were, if you’re not?’ 
asked the old gentleman. 

‘ I see it wouldn’t do ; that ’s why I ’ve changed. 
But I ’ll be somewliere about.’ 

And then it was a fair bolt into a carriage, with 
a shout of ‘ Right away 1 ’ from a fiend of an official ; 
and Eugenia and her father were left simmering 
with wrath about the remarkable impetuosity of a 
train at so unimportant a station. But Eugenia 
soon calmed and became pensive for her. She didn’t 
seem to want to talk. She just looked out of the 
window and took stock of the hedge-rows, the fields, 
and the thatched cottages. 

‘ I reckon,’ she said once, ‘ you can make yourself 
comfortable about things. Chauncey ’ll go back 
with you in tlie fall, and anyhow you’ll have 
me on joiiv hands in Italy, parpa. You can just 
trust me/ 

Mr Slack seemed to put more trust in his cigar 
than anything else at the moment, 

' ^!niahoV he asked, with uplifted eyebrows. 


‘Well, it might be/ she replied ; and she looked 
very winsome as well as imperative. She had beau- 
tiful, tranquil, dark eyes, and a complexion of very 
pale gold. Her mouth was a perfect mouth, whether 
ill repose or with her small, curved lips parted in 
one of those serene, queenly smiles of which the 
New York papers had made so much on so many 
social occasions. Her hair was coal-black and 
abundant. W^ortli did not often have a more stiinu- 
iating task than to be called upon to design ]jalf-a- 
dozen new gowns lor a giil of Eugenia Slack’s 
undeniable attractions. The sable cloak and sable 
toque in which she journeyed to the Bishop’s palace 
borrowed distinction from her quite as nuicli as tliey 
graced her. 

They were met at Danesham by Mrs Wootton ; 
and great was the shock thereof to three of the joint 
part}^— great in its pleasure, not its pain. 

Having learnt her saddening lesson, Mrs lYoottoii 
had even contemplated the need of introducing her 
son to the Slacks, with a gentle mention of the 
possibility of their having met before. But she ivas 
spared that trial, spared it gloriously. 

‘Well, I do declare- — if it isn’t youP exclaimed 
Eugenia, turning upon John Wootton after a hand- 
shake for Audrey and a look which even that simple 
child understood as a sympathetic recognition of her 
beauty, 

Sir Slack had already greeted him with a man’s 
uncereru onio usness. 

Julni’s eyes were grave as he clasped her hand 
and admitted the iinpeacliment. 

Audrey was all eyes and ears. She was a lovely 
sight, thus beaming her admiration of Eugenia, 
with not one single ungenerous or critical reserva- 
tion. 

‘ The Bishop, Mrs Wootton,’ put in Mr Slack, ‘ does 
us much honour in taking us on trust, so to speak. — 
And — er — you’ve swelled out some, Mr Wootton, 
since we saw you.’ 

‘He has not, ])arpa. He’s just the very same to 
a hair/ objected Eugenia. 

‘Cooksoii,’ said Mrs Wootton, excited already by 
these unexpected remarks, ‘Imve you seen to the 
luggage ? ’ 

The servant had approached to say that he had 
done just that ; and even while he spoke Audrey’s 
and Eugenia’s eyes met again, and Audrey’s exquisite 
blush deepened. 

‘The carriage is ready, Mr Slack,’ said Mrs 
Wootton. 

Eugenia slipped her hand into Audrey’s arm and 
whispered, ‘ How sweet you are I ’ 

‘ And so are you, to say so I ’ said iLudrey, with a 
happy little laugh. ‘ It was what I felt like saying 
to you first, though. You steal my thunder, Miss 
Slack.’ 

‘That’s nice of you too; my word it is/ said 
Eugenia, and then she looked suddenly very intense. 
She glanced round to see what John Wootton was 
doing. He ivas relieving Cookson of Eugenia’s 
crimson jewel-case, ‘ Sa^^, Miss Wootton,’ she added, 
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‘how’s that mail getting on that my sister seat to 
the palace?’ 

Their eyes met again. 

‘Do you mean/ Audrey stammered, ‘the one’ 

‘E|)ps, wasn’t it?’ put in Eugenia, with a smile 
that quickly came and quickly went. 

‘Oh,’ said Audrey, more rosy than ever, ‘he left 
yesterday.’ 

‘ Never 1 Did he ? What a pity! Wasn’t he 
good for aiiything P _ 

Audrey, who was never known to show con- 
fusion of countenance in her own home, seemed 
greatly confused by this simple question from a 
stranger. 

‘Oh yes— but—he had to leave, you know,’ she 
said awkwardly. ‘ I don’t fully know why.’ 

And then they were in the presence of the 
Bishop’s handsome grays and the roomy barouche 
which was wont at times to hold the little Bishop 
as a hat a mere hen’s egg. 

‘Dear, dear 1’ said Eugenia, and, having pressed 
Audrey’s hand, she let it go, and turned upon John 
Wootton. 

‘Is it far to drive ?’ she asked. 

‘Not more than a mile,’ he said, looking very 
constrained. 

‘ Beally 1 not more than that. — Oh, Mrs Wootton, 
if you knew how I long for a little walk. A mile is 
just i/te distance. May I ?’ 

Mr Slack passed his hand over his brow. He 
had many established wrinkles. It was as if he 
wished to smother some of them out of existence. 
He viewed John Wootton keenly while he did it. 

‘She’s like that, ma’am!’ he remarked to Mrs 
Wootton. 

But it was John Wootton who answered her 
question. 

‘ Do you mean it ? ’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Do I mean it when I say a thing, parpa ? ’ said 
Eugenia. 

‘In general, Mrs Wootton,’ replied Mr Slack, 
‘ my daughter is pretty much what you ’d call head- 
strong.’ 

‘In that case, I must accompany you/ said John 
Wootton, with emotion which he concealed fairly 
with an indifferent smile, 

‘ Poor man 1 ’ said Eugenia, ‘ I ’m afraid you must. 
I ’m just tired out with sitting still.’ 

‘ If you wish it, my dear,’ ventured Mrs Wootton 
timidly, in spite of almost an excess of graciousness 
in her yearning eyes, ‘of course you shall please 
yourself.’ 

:■ ■ ‘Thank you so much/ said Eugenia. 

They let the stately yehiele move first. It moved 
ponderously, with Audrey’s eyes still biaght to see at 
a distance. Eugenia commented to John Wootton 
on his sister’s beauty. She seemed to think he had 
(done wrong in not telling her a year ago that he 
had a sister with such a face, 
r PMPb unique, you know, if you like.’ 

' John winced at that. She noticed it, smiled, and 
affected to apologise. , 


‘ Oh my ! I ’ve let myself down,’ she said. ‘ But I 
mean it about her. I don’t know when. I’ve seen 
such a pretty girl. Men say those things about a 
woman, and go off and drink a cocktail and forget ; 
but you can take it if a %vomaii says another 
woman ’s unique, she ’s quite that. Well, let ’s start, 
Mr John.’ 

John Wootton seemed tongue-tied for several 
yards, 

‘Well/ she said then, ‘wdiat’s the matter? 
What do you think of me, anyway ?’ 

‘I think you’re more than a little cruel,’ said 
John. 

‘ Cruel ! How ’s that ? Me cruel ? ’ 

‘ Gruel and— divine ! ’ said John, in the voice of a 
hopeless suppliant at a shrine. 

‘ But you said last year that I was unique. It ’s 
likely you forget. You’d just given me an ice at 
the Yan Benks’s highty-tighty after the most blissful 
^valtz that ever you ’d had in your life. You said 
that too. Oh, Mr John, Mr John, I premised you 
were a flat or two above sucli groimd-fioor flattering 
fibs. And to think you meant I was only unique 
in cruelty ! Why, the worst thing I’ve ever done 
in that line is eating a live oyster, and I always 
eat them fast, for their comfort’s sake, poor 
things!’ 

The barouche had turned a corner. W’^ith it 
seemed to vanish for John Wootton the sure proof 
that he was at home and not again in the America 
•whicli had given him hut one human being to think 
about for ever and for ever. 

‘ You’re the same Eugenia ! ’ he murmured. 

‘That’s me/ said she. ‘But tell me sometliing 
right off. Who’s got your heart now? l’'ou said 
I ’d got it last spring, and I felt tall about it, I can 
tell you, though I ’d been told things like it more 
times than I can coiiiit. That was before Granny 
Okes left me the heap of golden dollars I ’m strangled 
with now. You can guess wluit’s happened since. 
It’s “No, thanks,” every speaking hour with 
mankind since gran’s funeral. But I’m drifting 
from 3 ^our heart, Mr John.’ 

She took his arm gradually. 

‘I may like walking,’ she added, ‘but I feel a 
small need of a walking-stick too.’ 

And then John Wootton unbridled himself. 

‘You know I love you/ he said. ‘ I don’t want 
to love any one else, and it will be very difficult to 
live through the next three days. If you’ve come 
to pay me out for telling you I loved you, you ’ll get 
your revenge.’ 

She laughed at that. 

‘ What mummies men are ! ’ she said strenuously. 
‘Mummies. "Wliat did I say, by the way, wdien 
I ’d eaten that strawberry-ice at the Van Benks’s ? ’ 

‘ Does it matter ? ’ he asked. 

‘ My I Yes, I should rather think it does, con- 
sidering how green you’re looking. John Wootton 
—John— are you going to have a fit ? You ’re shak- 
ing. Now, do be steady, or this funny old lady will 
addle her brains thinking which of us is the intoxi- 
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cated one. John, you ’re a hloclc ! I love you ! Of 
course I do. And it ’s for no born thing else under 
the sun that I got Dolly to jiei'forin such an outrage 
as to corner your poor dear mother into inviting ns 
liere. You’re just the one man in the world for 
me. I didn’t feel sure before, but I ’ve figured it 
out now. And if I bn not the coolest young pei’sou 
ill your island at this moment, I ’ll ask you to show 
me my rival.’ 

In the very face of that old peasant woman 
with eggs in a basket on her arm, John Wootton 
stopped, clasped Eugenia’s hand, and looked at 
her. 

‘ Is it all true ?’ he gasped. 

‘ Deplorably so ; yet I don’t deplore it.’ 

He would liave kissed her liaiid close before the 
very eyes of the old woman if she had not asked 
him to wait. 

^ iYo?a, if you like ! ’ she said, when the old woman 
had passed them by with reverent furtiveness. 

A little later they entered the precincts of the 
Ihshop of Clumber’s palace, with love’s sunshine on 
their faces beneath the clouded sky. Eugenia had 
left John Wootton in no doubt on the great subject, 
the only subject that just then mattered. She had 
exposed her own brother Chauncey to all the wrath 
a Bishop’s son might brew up for him, and exposed 
herself too, as a confederate with Chauncey. Of 
course Chauncey Slack and Hamilton Epps were 
the same individual. Chauncey had taken the foot- 
man’s job with an entliusiastic appreciation of its 
scope for studying a phase of England’s high life ; 
hut his main aim, as Eugenia felt no shame in 
declaring, was to satisfy him and her tliat John 
Wootton was really a suitable bridegroom for so 
exalted a personage as Eugenia Slack. Eugenia said 
that she had never doubted it, but that Chauncey 
was a young man with vigorous a priori prejudices 
about the sacrifice of America’s beautiful young 
millionairesses to Europe’s omnivorous greed. 

John Wootton had more than forgiven her every- 
thing. It was only when they were close to the 
mossy stone porch of the palace grounds that he 
saw the side-issues to this very remarkable confes- 
sion of his heart’s cpieen. 

‘ Where is he now 1 ’ he asked ardently. 

^ That,’ said Eugenia, ‘ is best known to himself, 
poor dear ! Is his reverend lordship a very formid- 
able gentleman, John, and did poor Chauncey drop 
entries, or what ? My ! we ’ll laugh at him as 
long as we’ve any laugh left in us ; only— it won’t 
]je nice having to tell your mother, John, will itl 
She’ll think we’re too awful. It’s as bad as 
mocking an archangel, I expect, playing pranks 
like that in an English Bishop’s palace. And 
you shouldn’t smile as if it weren’t, John.’ 

^ Sweetheart ! ’ whispered John. 

^ Bight here, John ! ’ said she. 

« No,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I can’t tell you. And yet— 
1 must, you know. Those araucarias are the pride 
of the gardener. Yes, I don’t see how to get out 
of it* You ’ve got to be told. Your brother 


— that is, my mother believed your brother and 
our little Audrey ’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Eugenia, ‘ if I didn’t feel it ! It’s— 
delicious, like herself. Is Chauncey a stock or 
a stone that he could stand seventeen or eighteen 
days of it without falling in love with her ? Poor 
tormented boy, what agonies he must have siiflered I 
Did he seem very sorry for himself, JohuT 

‘He did not,’ replied John, ’with more smile. 
‘Now I know, of course, why I took to him so 
much. There is a likeness, bless it ! ’ 

‘But tell me ; did she, or didn’t she— I reckon, 
however, she CQulihi% any more than you could if I 
bad come here as a housemaid on twenty pounds a 
year— could you now? Honest Injun, could you, 
John? Hallo!’ 

It was the right reverend Bishop of Clumber 
himself approaching them bareheaded down the 
drive, his face wreathed and tapestried witli the 
radiance of illimitable amiability. Mrs Wootton 
bad despatched him forth. Slie had told liini the 
triuin}>hant news, with a reference to the wise 
French saw which teaches that the first step is 
the one that takes you farthest. She had timed 
their coining liberally, and accounted every minute 
over the time as another long step gained in the 
direction whither her soul yearned. Eroiii an 
upper window she had seen them pass through the 
gate, seen them dally, too, with such significant 
contentment already in Ctach other’s society ; and 
then she had sped her lord to crown their achieved 
intimacy with such joyous welcome as it was in 
his power to bestow. 

‘ The good old governor ! ’ said John, ‘ Doesn’t 
he look as if he loves you at first sight T 

‘He’s a beautiful picture, John/ wliispered 
Eugenia, nodding and smiling her own welcome. 
‘Would it be sacrilege to — to kiss him 

‘ Try it and see,’ .said John. 

She dared even that. She broke up the Bishop’s 
sonorous yet silvery greeting of ‘So truly de- 
lighted, iny dear Miss Slack ! ’ by putting her w'arm, 
furred arms round his neck and kissing him on 
his smooth, shining brow. And then, while the 
astonished brow bloomed a clear pink, she justified 
herself: 

‘John said I might, sir, and— I guess I’ll leave 
him to tell you why.’ 

Eugenia herself was pink as well as sparkling, 
for, looking up from the Bishojfs tinted liead, 
she had seen the little Audrey on the threshold of 
the palace. Audrey certainly seemed surprised, 
and it was to explain, without a inoment’s delay, 
to John’s sister that .she tripped towards her, leaving 
John to impart the great commimicatiou to his 
father. 

‘I — kissed him for his son’s sake, dear,’ said 
Eugenia to Audrey. ‘And now it’s our turn. 
See?’ 

They kissed and drew apart, as if to do fresh 
homage of admiration each to the other. 

‘ My 1 You are too sweet even for dreams,* 
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Eugenia murmured, seeming to wonder '^vliy so 
simple a salute should add such extraordinary 
charm to Audrey’s face. Audrey looked as if 
she could hardly contain herself. She cried ‘ Oh ! ’ 
and nothing more ; but it was plain from her eyes 
that with due encouragenient she would have said 
very much besides. Instead of that she took an 
opened telegram from the halLtable and gave it 
to Eugenia. 

‘Mr Slack said you’d wish to see it/ she 


said ; ‘ and —afterwards I am to show you to your 
room.’ 

Eugenia read the message and seemed delighted. 

‘ It ’s from my brother Chauncey 1 ’ she exclaimed. 
‘ If he isn’t following us ! He ’s to be at the village 
inn by-and-by, he says.’ 

Audrey glided behind Eugenia to help her out 
of her cloak. 

‘ Is he ?’ she said. ‘ How nice for you ! ’ 

{To he contbmed.) 


A VILLAGE OF HEALING. 

By F. COAVLEY Whitehouse. 



OTJEYj the village of healing, lies in 
a wooded ravine between two hills 
which ovex’look the Sea of Marmora 
and the Gulf of Ismidt (Nicomedia). 
It is a spot romantic enough to make 
me dream of days long past— days 
when, in Bitliynia, hamadryads lived in the rustling 
trees, nymphs bathed in the x^ellucid streams, and 
the sovereignty of 2eiis, king of gods and men, was 
acknowledged by all. I see a great, titanic struggle 
going on. Huge rockis, luirled by giant bands, fly 
liiirtiing through the air ; a warrior, struck full in 
the forehead, reels and falls, and as he falls he 
clutches in agony at the earth, tearing a deep rent 
ad own the length of the bill. Mother Earth 
quiA^ers beneath the bloAV, and hot from her heart 
there hiibbles up her life-blood in an unceasing 
stream, curative of many of our human ailments. 
Kindly Nature laj^s her gentle touch upon the 
rent, and tenderly heals the wound, hiding its 
unsightliness with trees and flowers and aromatic 
shrubs. There, on these lovely spring days, the 
nightingale and the blackbird sing, butterflies dance 
ill the sunshine ; and there, as the winter comes 
on, the timid roedeer, the wailing jackal, and the 
sullen wild-boar lurk in the coverts, and serpents 
steal doAvn to the hot AA’^aters to sleep the hours 
away. 

I dream again, and I see Jason and bis Argonauts 
coming to Pythia (as Coury Avas first called) to 
consult the heathen oracle of the place, and to pay 
their vows to Heracles and to his triad of attendant 
nymphs. Nor is it diflieult to understand why 
Heracles should have been chosen as the patron and 
guardian of the Avaters. He is the type of manly 
strength, and suffer'ing humanity goes down into 
the Avaters to come forth once more Avith restored 
vigour and health. But times change, and men’s 
ideas change with them, and the heathen mythology 
gives place to Christian truth. The name Pythia, 
recallhig , too clearly Apollo — confounded by the 
early Christian with the Apollyon or Satan of the 
Apocalypse— is con Averted into Sotiropolis (the City 
df: ' Salvation), and the three nymphs make way for, 
the. three virgin, martyrs Nymphodora, Minodora, 
and: Mitrodora. To Sotiropolis, after her carefully 


planned and cleverly executed inveution of the 
Cross, comes the Empress Helena, mother of the 
great Constantine ; Avhile later on, with a suite 
of four thousand persons, the Empress Theodora, 
once the dissolute actress of the Hippodrome of 
Byzantium, hut noiv tlie greatly honoured Avife of 
Justinian I., comes to reneAv her health, impaired by 
the excesses of her early life and possibly by the 
secret vices of the imperial court. 

A feAv traces of tlie olden days remain nneffaced 
by the passage of the cent iirieB. There are sti.il to 
be seen bas-reliefs of the dancing, diaphanous-robed 
nymplis, and of Heracles clad in the lion-skin and 
armed witli the club ; the foundations of a royal 
Byzantine p)alace may be traced on the hillside, and 
a stone receptacle cut in the shape of a cross is 
to-day pointed out as Helena’s bath. 

During the Hacedoniaii dynasty of the ninth and 
tenth centuries men bathed but infrequently in the 
waters of Sotk'opolis. This xvas owing to the fact 
that Bithynia was the seat of almost coutimiouB 
Avar ; and as proof of the desolation caused in the 
province, the change in the name, of Helenopolis, 
a great city near Sotiropolis, may be cited. By 
the insertion of an iota, Helenopolis (the City of 
Helena) aa^is converted into Eleinopolis (the City 
of Misery), 

From that time onAA^ards the medicinal virtues of 
the Avaters of Coury AA^'erc disregarded, and only 
of late years has attention been druAvn once more 
to their curative properties. The present Sultan of 
Turkey helped to found a neAV village on the ancient 
site, and the modern Couiw, or Dagh Hamam (the 
Mountain Bath), as the Turks call it, has gained 
under the management of Madame Branzeau a great 
reputation for cures eflected in rheumatic cases and 
in disorders of the digestive oi'gans. 

Weakened by rheumatism Avhich had settled in 
the eyes, and with a neiwous system somewhat de- 
moralised by acute suffering, I Avas debating a visit 
to one of the European spas. Living in Constanti- 
nople, I did not, in my Aveak state, look foiuA^ard Avith 
much pleasure to a trip across the Continent, and T 
was advised to give Coury a trial. Two hours by 
sea and an hour and a half by carriage aams pre- 
ferable to three days in the Orient Express, and I 
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arranged to accompany some friends wlio were going 
in tlieir yacht to Yalova, the little port on the 
Anatolian coast of the Marmora. 

Carriages await ns on landing, and we drive away 
up the Samanli Dereh, through cultivated fields of 
aniseed, wheat, and the opium popjpy, until we 
come to wilder country, and pass the spot where 
Madame Branzeau and an Armenian lady were 
carried off by brigands and held to a ransom of 
ten thousand pounds. 

As 'we approach Coury the driver whips up his 
horses, and we dash down the mountain-path into a 
little quadrangle kept shady by two gigantic plane- 
trees. Attendants run out to welcome us, the men 
in ordinary Euroi^ean attire, and the women in the 
native zouave jackets and trousers. Behind them 
comes buxom Madame Branzeau, full of Frencli 
volubility, and with a warm welcome for iny com- 
panions, who have visited Coury for several seasons 
past. I am introduced to her, and she promises me 
a speedy cure. 

^Bub look, monsieur,’ she cries, pointing to a 
number of crutches hanging from the branches of 
a fine oak — Mook, and behold the votive offerings 
of many who have come as cripples and gone away 
cured and thankful.’ 

^ Madame,’ I answer, Gvith all the goodwill in the 
world will I hang up my linen bandages and iny 
black eye-patches if Coury works a cure on iny 
eyes.’ ' ■ ■ 

* Monsieur will see,’ she replies; and we are 
shown to the chalet prepared for iis. 

We sp>end the afternoon wandering about the 
village and visiting the different baths, udiere we 
interview Anastasi, the guardian of the men’s de- 
partment, and the nymph Eiidokia, whose insignia 
include, a bath- towel and a ponderous bunch of 
keys, and who is the present-day representative 
of the virgins who ju'epared tlie waters for visitors 
in the time of Heracles. 

Sir William Whittall, the cicerone of our party, is 
evidently on very familiar terms with the uyin]:)]i. 

As she leads us across the courtyard to Helena’s 
bath he calls to her ; 

^Eudokia, my lamb I don’t walk so fast. You are 
young, but I am old.’ 

Eudokia grins back appreciatively over her 
shoulder, 

‘ Eudokia, my soul ! why do you not wear a hat 
instead of that old faldola twisted round your 
headr 

* Because my faldola cost me two piastres, and a 
hat -would cost me fifteen.’ 

‘ Eudokia, my eyes 1 if I give you a hat will you 
wear it?’ 

‘ Why should I not ? Send for one this day.’ 

‘Eudokia, my chicken! your wishes shall be 
gratified. The best hat in Constantinople shall soon 
adorn your head.’ 

And another- vast grin spreads itself over the 
weather-worn features of the bath-attendant. 

We stroll up the hill past the guardhouse, and as 


we return the soldiers are drawn up for evening 
parade. The swords flash out in the salute as the 
bugles peal forth their ringing notes, and tlie ‘ever- 
lasting hills’ softly echo hack ‘Ya-a-a-a Sha-a-a-a’ 
as the men shout tlieir ^ Padishah ehoh Ymehory 
which, being interpreted, is ‘ Long may the Sultan 
live I ’ 

The visitors gather in the cpmdrangle before the 
great wooden gong is sounded for dinner. Attlie 
doors of the chalets ait a nuniher of Turkish women 
in feri/jelis and yashmah. Some of them do not 
mind being viewed by Giaour eyes, and the soft 
evening breeze wafts aside the ya&hmak from one 
beautiful face with regular features, pearly- white 
complexion, black brows and eyes, and shapely neck 
and throat. Hard by is a group of Turkish excel- 
lencies, as sedate and dignified as a corresponding 
group of Greek merchants is noisy and undignified. 
A vile old Greek spy, who, as one of his compatriots 
contemptuously says, would ‘sell his mother for ten 
piastres,’ endeavours to enter into conversation witli 
all who will suffer him. He meets with several 
rebuffs, but Ids trade has made him thick-skinned, 
and he attaches himself to a man who evidently is 
una'ware of his unsavoury reputation. Besides these 
there are a number of Armenians, Israelites, and. 
Levantines of one sort and another, and a spriiikling 
of Europeans. Dinner is served in a big, cool lialL. 
The food is fairly good. Fine red mullet caught at 
Yalova are followed by mutton fed on the salt- 
marshes around that port. The chickens are some- 
what thin, but the yaourt (a kind of Devonshire 
cream) is excellent, and the strarvberries and cher- 
ries are all that can he de.sired. 

After dinner we sit for an hour in the quadrangle, 
^ladaine Branzeau comes and talks vix^acionsly lo 
us. She tells us of the name-day of Helena and 
Constantine, which is celebraied at Coury with 
great rejoicings, It falls, according to the old 
calendar, on the Greek 21st of May, and all the 
country-side come Hocking to Coury. * The women, 
in their piicturesque native costumes, go up first to 
bathe in the liot springs. Turkish soldiers are 
stationed a little distance away to keep off in- 
truders. Then comes the men’s turn, and after 
they liave all gone down into the healing waters a 
move is made to the (piadrangle, where a service, 
without W'hich no Greek holiday is complete, is 
held. An altar is decked with the beautiful spring 
flowers, water from a holy spring is blessed and 
scattered over the people by the priests, and the 
ser\dce concludes with a procession in which baiinerB 
and eilcons are borne in triumph around the little 
village. Their religious duties thus performed, the 
villagers start dancing and feasting, and. the day is 
turning into night before the simple folk go domr 
the mountain-paths to their respective village.s. 

The next morning we start on our cure. We rise 
at seven and w’alk up the ravine, Lizards, basking 
in the morning sun, dash hastily out of our way,, 
and an occasional serpent whips itself , across our? 
path. We come to an archway under which people; 
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sit to enjoy a vapour bath from a hot spring below. 
If you enter there in the cold weather you have 
to drive out a few snakes which are pretty sure to 
have taken up their quarters inside. If you are of 
nervous temperament the process will be reversed, 
and the serpents will drive you out — in a hurry. 
Ferns in plenty strew the wayside, and over tlie 
hedges the pearly’-white chemises de la reine have 
thrown themselves with reckless prodigality. All 
sorts of -wild - flowers are to be seen. Here are 
masses of dog-roses and purple clematis, there sweet- 
scented honeysuckle and clinging convolvulus, and 
there again the Rose of Sharon with its yellow-oclire 
hlossoms. The path winds along by a rippling 
brook, over wliicli dragon-flies hover and flit with 
quivering iridescent wings. Arriving at the tiny 
little pump-room, we draw up from the spring 
below tumblers of boiling-hot water. After break- 
fast we rest for an hour, and then make for the 
baths. It is advisable to stay in at first only for 
ten or twelve minutes, and gradual!}^ to extend the 
time to the requisite thirty mimxtes. On coming 
out of the marble bath, the patient wraps himself in 
a hatli-towel and lies on a couch until the whole 
body has freely perspired. Lunch is served at mid- 
day, after which every one lies down until nearly 
four o’clock. A quiet walk fills up the time until 
dinner, and at nine o’clock most of the visitors are 
ill bed. The cure is somewhat enervating, and one 
soon becomes reconciled to this lazy-sounding pro- 
gramme and to the apparent waste of time. 

The daily walks over tlie roughly cut mountain- 
qiaths are interesting. We go to a village of 
Georgians, and snap-shot the mosque with its 
minaret, and a group of bonny children just let 
out by the hodja (teacher) from the restraints of 
school. We visit a protegee of Lady W., who asks 
the old lady to show her the orange-coloured ferijeh 
she had given her a day or two before. 

^Amanf’ (‘alas!’) replies the old dame, ‘I have 
it no longer. My daughter set her eye upon it, and, 
seeing that she will soon be a mother, it would have 
been a sin to refuse her, and so she has it, and I — I 
go without.’ 

The following afternoon we walk along a mountain 
hog’s-back to a large village called Lazkeui (the 
Village of the Laz, a Turk who comes from the 
Black Sea littoral). It is beautifully situated on 
the ridge of the hill, and lies in the midst of mul- 
berry plantations, the rearing of silkworms being 
the chief occupation of the people. Around lie 
fields of wheat, maize, and aniseed, already beginning 
to yellow in the mellow sunlight. The villagers in 
? many case.s have abandoned their houses to the silk^ 
worms, and sleep out in the open on platforms raised 
up from the ground on four posts. A number of 
fowls are wandering on the slope of the hill. A 
dark shadow passes swiftly over our heads, and the 
next moment a large black-and-white hawk has 
swooped down on a full-sized hen and borne her 
.'aloft into the air. Men shaut, the other hens 
, squawk distressfully, and there is quite a wave of . 


excitement. The lord of the harem stretches out 
his wings to their full extent, and, waiting not on the 
order of the going, half runs, half flies to the inud- 
wattled, lean-to shed which constitutes the harcinlik 
Ungallant fowl, thus to desert your many wives ! 
They follow his lead at top speed. Evidently they 
are gifted with vivid imaginations, and already feel 
the fierce talons of the bird of prey piercing their 
feathered backs. Cackling dolorously, they pause 
not until they too have gained the same haven of 
refuge. On the way back we follow the course of a 
brook, and come to a primitive shed in which the 
upper and nether millstones are steadily grinding 
maize for tlie villagers. A few paces farther on, 
and Sir William, a keen shikari, suddenly stops up 
short ill his tracks and points to a golden-red body 
creeping through a big patch of dwarf oak covert. 

‘ A fox ! ’ I hazard. 

‘ Too big,’ my companion replies ; Gt ’s a huge 
wild-cat.’ The next moment the animal breaks 
cover, and heads away at a great j^ace for tlie 
nearest wood. 

So the peaceful days glide by. My eyes recover 
well-nigh tlieir normal range of vision, and the busy 
world summons us to return. The carriages are 
waiting in the courtyard. The Greek servants 
gather around for their haJesheesh; we exchange a 
few words witli Madame Branzeau, and as we start 
up the hill we turn round to wave a last regretful 
adieu, and to take a last look at Coury, which, in 
my case at least, has proved a veritable village of 
healing. 

AT SEA. 

Swallows skimming the shady stream, 

Swallows stooping on wheeling wing, 

Life awake from a winter dream, 

Smiling sweetness of English spring. 

Swallows swooping over the grass, 

Meadows bright with the bloom of May ; 

Now the pi'omise has come to pass : 

Earth is nourished by earth’s decay. 

Here, on the far Arabic sea, 

Shining silver and sapphire deep, 

Only the sea-wind.s .sing to me, 

Only the winged fishes leap 
Over the waves with a swallow’s flight — 
Something akin to the sw'allows these, 

That take me back to the tender light 
Of April gloaming on April trees. 

Swiftly darkness follows the sun, 

Stealing silently stars a.scend 
The blue dim dome, till the zenith won, 

The Gross shines down on the way we wend. 
Only the huny of foam I hear, 

Just the throb of the eager screw j 
Far away is the spring o’ the year, 

We go where summer is ever new. 

La WHENCE B, Jcpp. 

The Eesidenot, Feemantle, 

Westekn Austealia. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE CQNaO 
CONFERENCE, 1 8 8 4-85. : 

By Sir AUGUSTUS W. L. Hemming, G.C.M.Gr. 


the present moment, when the coii- 
dition of affairs in the Congo Free 
State is engaging a considerable 
amonnt of piiblic attention, it may 
: not be without interest to recall 
some incidents of the Goiiference at 
Berlin l>y which the State was formally established 
and recognised as an index>endent and sovereign 
'Powe'r. ' 

Tlje Conference in question was one of the results 
of the /scramble for Africa ^ which had begun 
shortly before, and it arose particularly out of the 
conflicting claims of France, Portugal, and the 
Congo Association (wdiicli had been formed under 
the auspices of the King of the Belgians) to authority 
and control over the magnificent waterway into 
the heart of the ^Dark Continent’ which had been 
recently opened up by tbe great explorer Stanley. 

For many years the wliole of the West Coast of 
Africa had been practically divided between Great 
Britain, France, and Portugal ; but little had been 
done to make any advance into the interior. As, 
however, commercial competition increased, so did 
the need and desire for new markets ; and the rich 
possibilities of trade witli the teeming populations 
of Central Africa began to be realised, and the ways 
and means of its development investigated. A great 
impetus to these schemes ’was given by the descent 
of the Congo in 1876 by Stanley and the publica- 
tion of his book Through the Dark Gontinent An 
association was formed in Belgium to explore the 
great river, and Stanley was persuaded by King 
Leopold, who took an active interest in the matter, 
to go out ill charge of the expedition. About the 
same time M. de Brazza started from the French 
colony on the Gaboon to ascend the Ogowe River, 
and ultimately found himself on the Upper Congo, 
where he proceeded to establish stations in rivalry 
to those set up by Stanley for the Congo Associa- 
tion. 

In the meantime Portugal, claiming authority 


over the mouth of the river, though for centuries 
she had made no endeavour to open it or develop 
it, began to assert her claims, uhich, if fully recog- 
nised, would have given her the power of stop>phig, 
or at least seriously hampering, the freedom of trade 
which was necessary and desirable. 

The situation was becoming somewhat acute, and 
other Powers were being drawn into the controversy, 
when Prince Bismarck proposed the meeting of an 
International Confei^ence to regulate the conditions 
on which the waterway of the Congo should be 
oxiened to the trade of all nations. The proposal 
was accepted, and the CGiiference met at Berlin on 
15th November 1884.'^' All the European Powers 
except Switzerland were represented, aiid also the 
United States, in most cases by their Ainbassa dors 
or Ministers at the German Court, with tlie aid of 
special assistants or delegates. I had the honour of 
being selected as one of the British delegates from 
the Colonial Office, the other being the late Hon. 
Sir R. Meade, then Assistant Under-Secretary of 
vState. The British representative was His Majest}ds 
Ambassador at Berlin, the Right Hon. Sir Edu’ard 
Malet, and the delegate from the Foreign Oifice was 
the late Sir H. Percy Anderson. 

The opening meeting of the Conference, wduch 
was held at Prince Bismarck’s palace in the Wil- 
helnistrasse, was of a somewhat dramatic character. 
At a long central table were seated the various 
Ambassadors and representatives, Prince Bismarck 
occupying a chair at the end as the x>resident, and 
the delegates and assistants were placed round the 
room, each in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
princix>al. After tbe necessary preliminary for- 
malities had been gone through, the president made 
an opening sxoeech in which he explained the objects 
of the Conference, and welcomed the representatives 

* I would refer those who desire fuller information as 
to the origin and circumstances of the Conference to Br 
Scott Keltie’s excellent work, The Tartiiion oj A/nca 
(Stanford, 1895). 
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of the Powers. The speech was in French, and was 
delivered in a sonorous though somewhat harsh 
voice. A short discussion as to the course of pro- 
cedure followed, and then Mr Stanley was called in 
to address the Conference and furnish information 
with regard to the Congo and the adjacent countries, 
their condition, and the prospects of trade. His 
aildress was most interesting and striking. For 
nearly an hour he held the whole room spell- hound 
by Ills graphic and forcible description, couched 
in the most charming and picturescpue language. 
Although he spoke in English, with which many 
of Ills hearers were but little acquainted, he was 
listened to throughout with almost breathless at- 
tention. It was indeed a remarkable performance, 
and displayed in the strongest light the genius and 
ability of the great explorer. 

The subsequent sittings of the Conference were 
held at irregular intervals, the bulk of the work 
being entrusted to commissions formed from among 
the members. These commissions studied various 
branches and details of the general question, and 
-made re|)orts which were then considered at full 
meetings of the Conference, and the decisions arrived 
at embodied in protocols, and finally in the ‘ General 
Act,* which was dmfted by Baron Lainhermont, the 
able representative of Belgium at the Conference. 
The Conference lasted until the end of January 
1885 . 

During its continuance, as may be imagined, 
Berlin was very full, the hotels being crowded with 
visitors from almost all civilised countries, either 
commercially interested in African trade, or philan- 
thropically anxious with regard to the treatment of 
the natives, or as journalists eager to obtain news 
and catching at and tjiiblisliing the most startling 
and unfounded rumours and canards. All this was 
very lively and amusing, and promoted gaiety and 
sociability. 

The members and delegates of the Conference 
were most hospitably entertained, and it may be 
feared that some of them may have suffered from 
the number and magnihceuce of the feasts of which 
they were called upon to partake. One of the most 
interesting to which I was invited was a dinner at 
the Imperial Palace, given by His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor William. The menu was sufficient but 
not lengthy, and the service so rapid that one had 
to be careful not to lay down one’s knife and fork 
for an instant, or one’s plate, whether its contents 
were finished ox* not, immediately disappeared. The 
whole diimei' did not last more than forty xnimites. 
On leaving the dining-room we adjourned to an 
adjohxing salon, where the Emperor walked about 
and talked to those whom he knexv. There was a 
■ great and special interest in seeing the fine old man 
(ho Wjiis then eighty-four years of age), slightly bent, 
but ’Still full of fire and vigour, surrounded by the 
great statesxneii and Generals by whose exertions 
the xxnity of Germany had been effected and the 
Gorman Empire established. There were the Grown 
'ftince. (afterwards the Emperor Frederick), truly a 


‘king of men,’ Prince Frederick Charles (the ‘Red 
Prince ’), Prince Bismarck, Vou Moltke, Von Boon, 
Maiiteuffel, and many others whose names are 
written indelibly iii the history of their times. 
Wliatever might he one’s views as to German policy 
and German ainbitions, there could be no doubt as 
to the splendour of the achievements and the 
greatness of the services of these men of ‘blood 
andiron.’ 

Among other entertainments at which I assisted, 
I may mention a magnificent banquet at the house 
of Baron B — one of the principal bankers and 
financiers in Berlin. This "was a great contrast to 
the Imperial dinner. It was a truly Gargantuan 
feast, of prodigious length, and embracing the most 
wonderful variety of dishes and every possible 
delicacy, whether in or out of season. No one but 
a Yitellius or Heliogabalus could have done full 
justice to it; and the gorgeousiiess of the Baron’s 
palace was in full kee2>ing with that of his hospitality. 
And the owner of all this wealth and splendour 
was blind ! A strange instance of the irony of 
fate. 

The Bm'gomaster and Aldermen of the city 
entertained us at the Ratlihaus or Town. Hall, raid 
right well they did it. Municipalities in England 
are famous for good feeding, and the worthy city 
councillors of Berlin ajqiear to be equally fond of 
the pleasures of the talde. The wines, of which 
there were a great variety', were all excellent, hut 
the liocks in particular, which I was informed were 
from the j>x’ivate cellars of some of our hosts, were 
of the most perfect kinds and exquisite ilavour. 
One thing surprised me greatly. At the close of 
dinuer, even after coflee and liqueurs had been 
served, when it might have been imagined every 
one had drunk all that was good for him, or that 
he could require, large glasses of beer were handed 
round, and were freely jiartaken of. Before long I 
became accustomed to this, which I found to be a 
general conclusion to a German dinner. 

Prince Bismarck, of course, gave a dinner at his 
palace, and a very interesting evening it was. 
When, after coffee, the usual adjournment for 
smoking was made, the Prince, who sat at a central 
table surrounded by the Ambassadors, had his long 
German pipe brought to him, and — ho having drunk 
little or nothing at dinner— a large tankard of beer. 
When the pipe was finished and the tankard empty 
they were replaced by fresh ones brought by his 
favourite son, Count Herbert. The two Counts 
Bismarck, William and Herbert, were very different 
men. The elder, William, was pleasant and cheery, 
very English in a2)pearance and manners, but, I 
believe, not regarded as a man of much ability. 
Herbert, on the contrary, was arrogant and super- 
cilious, and certainly not generally popular ; he was, 
however, at one time considered to be likely to 
become a worthy successor of his great father, but 
these expectations were never realised. 

Prince Bismarck’s appearance fully bore out my 
preconceived ideas of the man. Never have I been 
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SO impressed with a sense of power and inflexible 
will as by his remarkable couiiteiiance. The great, 
overhanging, shaggy eyebrows, stern, piercing eyes, 
heavy moustache, and square jaw, all gave evidence 
of the character for which difficulties only existed 
to be conquered, and nothing would be allowed to 
stand in the way of the achievement of the object 
aimed at. His great Danish boarhoiind, which lay 
at his feet, was in keeping with the strength of his 
characteristics. This clog, by the way, was said to 
have been very nearly the cause, on one occasion, of a 
suspension of relations between Germany and Russia. 
The story runs that Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian 
Chancellor, calling one day upon Prince Bismarck 
in Berlin, was shown into an : apparently empty 
room. But the dog was lying there, and resented 
the intrusion with low growls ; and when, shortly 
after, Bismarck appeared, Prince Gortschakoff was 
cowering in a corner, with the dog in a threatening 
: attitude before him. On dit that the Russian 

believed it to have been a x>lanned affair, and that 
L much diplomatic tact was required to avert serious 
consequences. Si no7i e mro^ e ben trovato. 

Among other entertainments which live in my 
nieiriory is, in particular, an evening party at the 
Crown Prince’s palace, where the Crown Prince, 
then in the full vigour of health and strength, and 
Ills wife, our own Princess Royal, were the courteous, 
k indly, and affiible hosts. Had his life been spared , 

' and had he reigned longer as Emperor, Germany 
would undDubtedly have been a far freer and more 
liberally governed country than it now is, and her 
relations with England would never have l^ecome 
so strained and in some respects unfriendly. There 
vrould certainly have been no ^ telegram to Kruger ’ 
or other Imperial manifestations of jealousy and 
|v:., ill-will. 

1 The winter was extremely cold, though, I believe, 

5 not exceptionally so for Berlin ; but the dryness of 

I the atmosphere prevented it from being felt as 

severely as similar weather would have been in 
England. Fifteen and sixteen degrees of frost were 
about the average, though occasionally the tempera- 
1 ture fell consideraljly lower. There were also very 

j lieavy falls of snow, but the streets were rapidly 

i and efficiently cleared — a great contrast to the 

j belated and ineffectual methods of our Loudon 

I munici]Dalities, to whom snow simply B|.)ells chaos. 

For several weeks we enjoyed most excellent skating 
on the various lakes in the Thier»Garteii, on one of 
which the Crown Princess and her daughters, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Court — the officers, 
of course, being all in full uniform—were constantly 
to be seen disporting themselves. I was greatly 
amused at the time by a curious instance of the 
child-like obedience of the Germans to regulations 
^ „ and restrictions. There was a local ordinance that 
, no one should be allowed on the ice until it was 

J, (I think) four inches thick, and a single policeman 

was on duty at each lake to see that this rule was 
duly observed. Round and round each sacred piece 
• of water, before the ice reached the prescribed limit 


of strength, a number of persons, of both sexes and 
all ages, might be seen daily promenading, skates in 
hand, waiting eagerly for the desired periuission, 
but none venturing to try to evade the vigilance 
of the guardian, tliougli nothing could have been 
easier. How many police would it have taken to 
keep the boys and roughs' of London otf the 
Serpentine or the Long Water .iinder similar cir- 
cumstances? This reverence for the l.w and its 
representatives may be taken as one of the results 
of the discipline which is inculcated upmii the 
German from early youth and enforced by the 
compulsion of conscription. 

During the three months’ duration of the Con- 
ference and of my stay in Berlin I made many 
good friends and more pleasant acquaintances. 
Among these I reckon several Germans, and I am 
convinced, from all I saw and heard, that in the 
heart of the nation generally there is no animosity 
or ilbwiil towards England and Eugiishnien. The 
feeling wdiich has been exhibited of late years is, 

I firmly believe, an exotic which has been growui 
and cultivated by an ill-conditioned and vulgar 
portion of the press, by certain professors anxious tu 
make themselves notorious, and by military oiticers 
to whom a War would offer opportunities of dis- 
tinction and promotion. Of the German army 
in general I would desire, as an admirer of the 
great deeds it has done, to speak with nothing but 
praise: ; but I cannot express too strongly the dis- 
gust and indignation which it was impossible to 
help feeling at the arrogance and swagger of many 
of the Prussian officers as they paraded along the 
Untev den Linden and other streets, in twos and 
threes, occupying the whole of the side-walk and 
never deigning to make way for any male civilian, 
and hardly for ladies. This, of course, hy no means 
applies to all ; but it is too frequent, and stiikes a 
foreigner very disagreeably. 

With regard to minor incidents of niy sojourn 
in Berlin, I may say that tlie Kaiserhof Hotel, at 
which I sta 3 'ed, was very comfortable, and extremely 
amusing, as it was the meeting-place of almost all 
those connected W' ith the Conference. I believe that 
it was burned down a few years later, and nob re- 
built as an hotel. The principal inconvenience 
from which I suffered %vas an inability to sleep, 
which I was told frequently happened to persons on 
their first visit to Berlin, and was attributable to 
the dryness and exciting infliieiice of the climate. 
It was aggravated in my case by the fact that 
within a few yards of the window^ of my room was 
a church the clock of which siruclt every quarter 
of an hour. The effect on sleepless nerves may 
easily be imagined, as may be, better than described, 
the flow of language it frequently occasioned. 
Then, again, the plumeaUi the heavy feather- pillow 
which forms a covering to all German beds, was a 
source of deep annoyance. I suppose I was very 
restless, for I never could long keep it from falling 
off, and the sensation of waking up, after having at 
last dozed off, to find it gone and ^ oneself icy cohl 
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was any tiling but pleasant* I finally circamveiited 
its A^igaries by pinning it firmly to tlie sheet before 
getting into bed, probably to the wonderment of 
the chambermaid in the morning. But she would 
no doubt put it down to the natural eccentricity of 
a ‘ mad Englishman.’ 

Just before Christmas the Conference adjourned 
for a fortnight, and I was able to return to England 
and spend the ‘festive season'* with my family. On 
the journey back to Berlin I had as a travelling 
companion a young officer in the Imperial Guard, 
the son of a distinguished diplomatist, who had 
been visiting his friends and relations in England. 
He was naturally travelling in mufti, hut he told 
me that, even under such circumstances, he was 
committing a serious breach of military discipline 
in being out of uniform. I was greatly amused 
when he left the train at the station before Berlin, 
and said he should have to try to sneak into barracks 
unobserved, as if caught in civilian dress he would 
he liable to arrest and punishment. This is carry- 
ing matters to an absurd extreme in one direction, 
whereas I cannot but think that in our army there 


is too much laxity in this respect, and officers, 
appear to be almost ashamed of their uniform and 
wear it as little as possible, and are allowed to do 
so. The German punctilio is as strained and 
ridiculous as our practice is derogatory to a noble 
profession, and invidious as making too great a 
distinction and difference between officers and men. 
If officers wore their uniforms more frequently in 
public, as at theatres, &c., we should hear less of 
respectable, well-couducted soldiers being refused 
admission to places of amusement when in their 
proper and official dress. 

The Conference came to an end with the signature 
of the ‘General Act’ on 30th January 1885, and my 
winter in Berlin concluded at the same time. I 
r.eturned home, carrying with me many pleasant 
memories and experiences which it is agreeable to 
recall. Some of these I have here thrown together 
in a somewhat desultory manner, with a hope that 
they may prove interesting as a slight record of 
circumstances surrounding a political event which 
will hereafter not be reckoned as one of the least 
important in the history of the nineteenth century. 


THE TWEKTY^SECOND KAEL. 

CHAPTER \ii.—€ontinmd. 



||LAD as I was, and carrying on my 
SI back the basket of tinned provisions, 
I made no doubt that I could pass 
iitichallenged for the lame pedlar. 
The only uncovered portion of my 
countenance was my nose ; and 
though this was in several respects inferior to 
that of my late companion, I trusted that in the 
friendly shade of the pine-forest its deficiencies 
would pass unnoticed. Realising that any turn 
of the path might land me in the midst of the 
watchful soldiery, I walked but slowly, mimicking 
as well as I could the halting gait of the frost- 
bitten Peter. 

it was fortunate I did so, for a detachment of 
Guardsmen had been stationed at a sharp bend of 
the track, and it would certainly have been too late 
to alter my manner of progression before I was 
among them. As it was, my arrival only provoked 
but a momentary excitement. There was a sharp 
‘ Who goes there ? ’ and then almost before I had 
time to reply they fell aside. ‘ It ’s only old Lame 
Peter,’ they said ; and with a gruff * Good-day, 
little soldiers,’ I passed unmolested through their 
midst 

Sitting on a boulder' and swinging his short 
, legs was no less a person than the Grand Duke 
Pritz, attired in his colonel’s uniform, and holding 
a big, drooifing meerschaum pipe between his 
teeth. . 

• \ Good-day, Lame Petex^ he called out, removdng 
his pipe from liis mouth* . 

. ^Good-day, Highness,’ I replied, making a rheu-’ 


matic gesture of salute. He nodded cheerily, and 
I saw his teeth gleam white against the thick 
black beard and moustache as his liixs parted in a 
broad, good-natured smile ; and, with an incipient 
comprehension of the Grand Duke’s poi^ularit}', I 
walked lamely and unhurriedly on. The incident 
was over so quickly, so satisfactorily, that I could 
hardly realise that I had probably been risking my 
life on the accuracy of a disguise. One thing, at 
any rate, was evident— namely, that the tale of filing 
across the ravine at dummies on the road was an 
undiluted fiction, and that any one might go to 
Heldershurg provided there was no fear of his being 
an emissary to the royal fugitive. 

Row that the critical moment was passed I 
walked on rather more rapidly, and after a while 
the path brought me down to the main road again. 
There was not a soul to be seen ; but below me, in 
the valley, la^^ the little village of Heldershurg, with 
its white-roofed, close-packed houses, and its tall, 
quaintly steej)led church tower. Outside the village 
and commanding a small eminence was the Schloss, 
a brown, rectangular building, old, gaunt, and un- 
adorned, a stubborn relic of medieval Grimland ; 
and to those gloomy walls, the ancestral home of 
the Yon Helders, I made niy limping way. Down 
the long, winding road I marched, past the church, 
through the narrow streets, and as I went the 
people all saluted me with a kindly ‘Good-day, 
Lame Peter.’ 

Some wanted to buy my %vares, but I told them 
curtly that I had an order from the castle, and 
walked on. Slowly I climbed the bill to the Schloss, 
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and, passing tliroiigli the open gateway of the drive, 
boldly rang the castle belL 

The door was opened by a woman of mature years 
and more than ample proportions. She looked un- 
tidy, good-natured, and palpably over-nourished ; 
and doubtless she was so, for the Von Helders had 
liberal ideas of the alimentary needs of humanity. 

‘ What are you doing here, Lame Peter she 
asked, with an attempt at severity. ‘Why don’t 
yon take those tilings round to the back ? ’ 

‘ I want to see the Queen,’ I replied. 

Tlie good woman’s fat cheeks dimpled into a 
beatific smile. 

‘You want to see the Queen!’ she ejaculated, 
easting her little eyes to the ceiling. ‘How many 
Seidels of beer have you emptied at the “Drei 
Kronen ” before leaving Biefinsdorf ? Want to see 
the Queen indeed 1 ’ 

‘You are labouring under a delusion, my good 
woman,’ I said calmly. ‘ I am not Lame Peter, but 
a certain Herr Saunders, who has a message for Her 
Llajesty from the King. Be so kind as to inform 
the Queen of my desire for an audience.’ 

Tlie look of astonishment on my companion’s face 
melted into one of cunning incredulit 3 ^ 

T removed my blue spectacles and woollen cap. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘are you satisfied that it is not 
Lame Peter who speaks with you ?’ 

‘ Potztausmuly Excellency I I make my very 
humble a 2 )oiogy. I will take your message to Her 
Majesty at once ,* but I do not think she will see 
any one.’ 

She was about to close the door in my face ; but 
J stepped inside and set down my statf and basket 
and removed my shaggy overcoat. 

The hall in which I found myself reminded me 
of the Schweigend-lmmner^ in tliat the walls were 
entirely covered with dark pine panel! iiig, and the 
ceiling inlaid with diversely and beautifully coloured 
woods. It was a lofty, handsome apartment ; a 
trifle sombre perhaps, with its dark colouring and 
small, heavily barred windows, but full of the inde- 
scribable dignity which comes from good proportion 
alone, and which is so cons]3icuously lacking in the 
majority of modern dwellings. 

The stout ladj^ mounted the broad staircase, and 
after a few minutes returned breathless and shaking 
her head. 

‘Her j^fajesty is resting,’ she said ; ‘she refuses 
to see any one.’ 

‘ It is entirely in Her Majesty’s OAvn interests that 
I am here,’ I said, with intentional distinctness. ‘ It 
would be a thousand pities, from her point of view, 
if she sent me back without an audience.’ 

Tlie good woman looked puzzled. 

‘Why?’ she asked at length in a wheedling 
voice. 

‘Because,’ I said, raising my voice still louder, ‘I 
have a most important message from His Majesty to 
deliver to her. If she does not get it, the conse- 
fpiences may be serious.’ 

‘For Her Majesty?’ 


‘Hush 1’ I said in a stage-whisper. ‘I did not 
say that.’ 

‘Tell me the message,’ said my companion invit- 
ingly, profleiing a fleshy ear for my confidences. ‘ I 
will guarantee to take it to Her Majesty.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I said. ‘ What I have to say is for 
the Queen’s ear alone. If you are her hiitliful 
servant, go back and tell her that Herr Saunders 
begs her to reconsider her decision— h?. her oimi 
interest? 

‘ I am devoted to Her Majesty, Excellency ; but 
she has a temper, a most energetic temper. IIow- 
ever, if your Excellency 

A voice broke ill from above— a harsh female 
voice— ‘ Take the gentleman into the library, Kreifel. 

I will be down in a few minutes.’ 

I had gained my point j the Queen would see 
me. What I was going to say to her I had not, so 
far, the faintest idea, and the more I racked my 
brains the hazier grew my notions. 

I looked round me, but could draw no inspira- 
tion from the dark hook-shelves, with their recondite 
theological works, their musty historie.s, and pseudo- 
scientific treatises on medicine and zoology; I looked 
vaguely at the heavy stone mantelpiece, with its 
coarse supporting nudities— ancestral Von Helders 
snrel}" — and its pomiious flamboyant coat of arms. 

I glanced at the heavily barred, heavily mullioned 
window, at tlie old, comfortless furniture, at the 
faded curtains, at tlie antijine piorcelain stove, and 
I received an impression of a grandeur that had 
de])arted, and ivliich at its best had never been very 
refined ; but for the life of me I could not extract 
one idea as to what I was going to say to the Queen 
of Grimland. 

The door opened and a little woman in a blue 
tea-gown advanced towards me. It was the 
Queen, 

I bowed. She oflered me a heavily ringed hand, 
and motioned me to a chair. 

‘What is this message the King sends me?’ she 
began. 

She was pale hut composed, and, to my fancy, 
was ready to fly into a violent temper if she tlionght 
I was likely to be cowed thereby. 

‘ His Majesty desires you to return instantly to 
the Brun-varad,’ I replied firmly. 

She op>ened her ej^es wide. ‘Is that all?’ she 
asked. 

‘ That is the sum and substance of the message,’ 
I said, not knowing what else to say. 

‘But — I overheard ^mii talking with Kreifel in 
the hall. You spoke of its being in my interest to 
receive you. You hinted that the matter xvas one 
of overwhelming imjjortance— that it would be 
most unwise of me to send you away without an 
audience.’ 

‘I spoke what I thought,’ I replied. ‘Hi.s 
Majesty considers it most important that you should 
return to Wei.ssbeim without dela^".’ - 

She smiled scornfully. 

‘ And did he so far take you into his confidence 
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as to give any particular reason wljy my return was 
so extremely desiraHe 

‘ He did / 1 replied gravely, ^ He spoke of weiglity 
political reasons wliicli rendered your absence from 
tlie Brun-varad most itndesirable at the present 
time. He also said that if you returned imme' 
diately lie wotild consider any grievances he might 
hold against you cancelled — that he was prepared 
to forgive every tiling^ 

At this rather daring statement of mine the j 
Q)ieen rose hurriedly froiii her cliair, her eyes flash- ' 
iiig, her little hands clenched, and advanced wrath- j 
fully towards me. 

I sat where I was, outwardly cairn, and meeting 
her gaze iniilinchingly. 

Suddenly her manner altered and she broke into j 
a peal of mocking laughter. j 

^He said he would forgive me everything?’ she j 
repeated. 

^He pledged his word of honour,’ I affirmed. 

^ Well, Mr Saunders,’ she said bitterly, ‘ go and 
tell your Mend the King that I am not in any 
particular need of his forgiveness, that I am very 
comfortable at Heldersbiirg, and that I shall return 
to the Brun-varad at my own convenience — which 
may he a week. heiiGB, or may be a fortnight,’ 

‘ His Majesty will be ver3r disappointed.’ 

She lau^ied again. 

^His Majest}^ will get over bis disappointment/ 
she said, /There are feminine attractions enough 
at Weisslieim without me. There is his precious 
governess, Miss 

‘Your Majesty !’ 

‘Don’t lose your temper, Mr Saunders. Kings 
are not invariably models of virtue, and dear Karl 
is quite capable of making a fool of himself. For- 
give me 1 did he say ? He did not perchance ask 
me to forgive him ? ’ 

‘There is no such request in his message,’ I 
replied dryly. 

‘ Bah 1 ’ she cried angrily. ‘ I am sick of his 
canting liypocrisy. You liave luad my answer ; 
kindly convey it to him word for word,’ 

Things were going badlj", but I refused to accept 
defeat without a further effort. 

‘I fear he will not consider your answer final,’ 

I remarked. 

*I don’t care that’ — she snapped her fingers 
vulgarl}' — ‘whether he considers it final or not.’ 

<^¥0111* Majesty does not quite comprehend my 
meaning,’ I threw a little mystery into my tone, 
and was rewarded by a passing gleam of apprehension 
in the Queen’s eyes. 

, ^Then kindly make your meaning clear.’ 

mean/ I saidv ‘ that His Majesty is determined 
that you shall return at once to Weisshehn.’ 

^ He will use force ? He will send a regiment of 
/soldiers here to fetch m&V and there was an ill- 
concealed eagerness in her tone. 

X iwemhered what the King had said on this 
subject, and his remarks about bis wife’s theatrical 


‘He would certainly not do so— by day/ I 
replied. 

‘He would send and fetch me by force at higlit I 
The coward ! ’ 

I hung my head. 

‘ I did not say so,’ I muttered, 

‘Konsense/ she cried. ‘I can read joii like a 
book. He said he would send and seize me by 
nigbt. And what did he say lie would do then V 
I hesitated intentionally. 

‘His Majesty was very angry/ I said at length. 
‘What did he say he would do?’ she almost 
screamed at me. 

‘His Majesty was very angry/ I rejieated. ‘He 
said things which he doubtless did not mean. I 
would rather, with your Majest3’'’s permission, re- 
frain from repeating tliein. 

She was genuinely alarmed now. There was no 
misreading the frightened glare in her eyes or the 
nervous plucking of her tinj’* ffiigers at the lace 
border of the blue tea-gown. 

‘You have not my permission/ she said breath- 
lessly. ‘I command you to speak. What did he 
say?’ 

‘ His Majesty was very angry — 

‘You’ve said that three times/ she screamed. 

‘It appears,’ I Avent on undismayed, ‘that 3"ou 
OA^erlieard a private corn^ersatlGn of liis Majesty’s 
in the Bclmeigeitd-lcammcr by concealing yourself in 
the sliaft of the Zaubertisclh 
‘ Go on.’ 

‘His MajesU" aaus very- — — This anno j'ed liis 
Alajesty exceed^ngl3^ He said, “ If she phm me 
any more pranks like tins, Saunders, I shall put her 
in the shaft of the and leaAm lier there 

foi’ a day or two.” Doubtless His Majest)^, avIio is a 
most humane man, did not really 

‘ Stop ! ’ she cried, one hand raised dramatically 
and the other pressed against her heart. ‘I liave 
beard enough. He is a monster, an inliuinan 
monster. He would fetch me by night— by nigbt, 
mind ymu, so that the people should not see his 
poor tyrannised Avife—and stainm me to death in 
that miserable funnel. Heavens I it ’s too horrible 
to think of.’ 

‘ Do not think of it/ I said soothingly. ‘ Think 
rather of His Majesty’s promise to let bygones be 
bygones if you return at once.’ 

‘I don’t understand it at all,’ she AAmnt on, in 
distressed perplexity. ‘ The King must have been 
Y&vj angry j be is not what I call a strong man.’ 

‘He is not/ I admitted confidentially", ‘and 
tlierefore all -the more dangerous. When a AA-eak 
man is thoroughly moA^ed he is sure to ffy to the 
extreme of violence. Believe me, in j)ressing you 
to comply Avith this request I considered I AA^as 
acting in your interest quite as much as the King’s.’ 
She looked at me curiousl3\ 

‘Why should joii consider my interests at all?’ 
she inquired, 

‘It is impossible to know jmur Majesty and not 
desire to serve ymu.’ , ^ 
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‘You are a courtier,' slie said, smiling in obvious 
pleasure. 

‘ I am a man.’ 

‘Well, I will eome. Ah, Mr Saunders, if joii 
knew the misery I endure mated to this weak, 
pleasure-loving monarch you would pity me. A 
woman needs a man for a husband, not a brainless, 
gibing buffoon.’ 

‘ You have my sincerest sympath}^’ 

‘Yes, I will come,’ went on, ‘ because it is my 
duty. .Karl is my husband, and he requires my 
presence at Y^eisslieim. Little consideration though 
he deserves at my hands, he shall have one more 
chance. As a patriotic Gkimlaiider, I desire peace 
and tranquillity for my country; but let him 
beware. The sceptre is slipping from his grasp, and 
a stronger than he is ready to seize it- The country 
needs a firm ruler, not an inconstant, flippant fool i 
a man of strong moral fibre, not a scoffer who treats 


all things, from religion to the revoliitionar}^ efforts 
of his enemies, as an amusing Jest.’ 

‘You are perfectly right,’ I said. ‘His Majesty 
needs a great deal of moral stiffening, and if there 
is one person in the world caxmble of giving it him, 
it is you.’ 

‘ Oil, I have tried and tried/ she exclaimed, ‘ till 
I am sick of it all. I ^Yill make one more effort to 
brace his sluggish spirit, and if I fail, well— the 
deluge will come, that is all.’ 

‘Your Majesty has a noble soul 1’ I murmured. 

‘Ah, you understand me,’ she cried, w^ell jileased ; 
‘it is xff^fii'Sant to be understood —especially when 
one is not used to it. I will give orders for a sleigh 
to be ready in half-aix-hour Fraulein von Holder 
will accompany me. Cannot I give you a seat 
too 

‘ I should esteem it a |>roud privilege.’ 

{To be contimtcd.) 


ALPINE MOUNTAINEERING' IN SCOTLAND. 

By Rev. Archibald E. Robeetson, B.H. 


■ |p0 hare say to many this wdll seem a 
IS strange title : ‘ Alpine Mountaineei^- 
ing ill Scotland^’ Ho^v can that be ? 
I thought you could only get Alpine 
mountaineering in Switzerland. Yet 
the title is a just one. For Alpine 
mountaineering can he had wherever Alxiine con- 
ditions exist, be they on the mountains of Switzer- 
land, the Caucasus, the Andes, the Himalayas, or 
even Oil the great xieaks that crown the tableland 
of Central Africa ; and on our own Highland hills 
in winter, but especially in spring, we find ail the 
essential conditions which go to make some of them 
truly sxiorting Alxiine jieaks. So that inoimtaineers 
in our own country are now beginning to realise 
that they do not need to wait for summer and go 
to Switzerland to get first-rate Alpine climbing. 

The fact is, in this as in most other things, in 
our zeal for travel and expiioration we have left 
unseen, unappreciated, and uiitouclied many wonder- 
ful jdaces lying at our doors. ‘Stretching out his 
hand to catch the stars, man forgets the floAvers at 
his feet.’ We do not half realise wdiat a wealth of 
scenery and rich beauty there is in our own native 
land. Our Highland hills are unique, and ive who 
are Scotchmen, and especially who are High- 
landers, may well be proud of them. Yet ive do 
not know our Highlands as we ought, or explore 
them as we might. People go abroad for health 
and recreation to Germany, to France, to Switzer- 
land, while all the time there is a world of ]3eauty 
lying at their own doors which, to their shame be 
it said, they utterly neglect. 

‘Why do 23 eople go to Switzerland when they 
can get scenery like this?’ exclaimed our King to 
Lord Burton as they stood together on the shores 
of Loch Quoich last year, gazing around on the 


wild ruggedness of the scene before them. And it 
is true. The majority of people are profoundly 
ignorant of some of the finest spots in the High- 
lands. They have been at Oban, sailed through 
the Caledonian Canal, done the West Highland 
Railway once, spent a day in the Trossachs— and 
they tliink the j have seen the .Highlands ! AYhen 
you s^ieak to them of Loch Quoich, of Glenstrath- 
faiTar, of Loch Duich, of Gkn Bessary, of Lochinver, 
they look hlanldy at you, fox* they diave never even 
heard of such places, far less visited theui; wlieveas, 
if they only realised it, the}^ could find in such out- 
of-the-way spots a freshness of beauty and scenery 
which they could never get in the haclmejed 
tourist centres either at home or abroad. 

>ScotIand is in very truth a land of mountains. 
Few people would dream that there are no less 
than two hundred and eighty- three separate hills 
over three thousand feet high, eight of these being 
over four thousand feet. Kow, on the majority of 
these tliere is splendid Alpine climbing to be had in 
winter, but especially in spring. Our Highland 
hills in spring are just like the Swiss Aljxs, covered 
with snow, their north and north-east sides seamed 
vdth ice-gullies and snow-couloirs, and to climb 
them requires the same skill and the same tools, 
and you encounter much the same difiiculties as in 
the Aljxs. True, we have no glaciers here ; hut that 
is little as far as climbing goes, for generally s]3eak- 
ing in the Alps the real climb begins only when tlie 
glacier is crossed, when you get on to the main jieak , 
of the mountain that rises above the glacier. ‘ But,’ 
some one asks, ‘what about their height? In 
Switzerland there are hills of thirteen thousand, 
fourteen thousand, fifteen thousand feet ; here there 
are only paltry three thousand feet things.’ Well, 
the difficulty of a mountain or the interest of a 
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mountain is by no means dependent on its height. 
The two highest Swiss peaks, for example, Mont 
Blanc and Monte Rosa, are far more easily climbed 
than many a peak inferior to them in height ; and 
remember that although a mountain may be four- 
teen thousand feet in height, that is not to say that 
it affords climbing, in the true sense of the term, 
for anything like that height- SeAXii thousand or 
eight thousand feet below the snow-line can at 
once he taken off, for this you can drive or ride 
inthoiit putting a foot to the ground. Then above 
the snow-line there is almost always, to begin with, 
a big walk over easy glacier or neve. So that, 
generally speaking, the real climbing, where hand 
as well as foot has to be employed, is conliiied to 
the final one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
feet. Now, in Scotland we have on many of our 
mountains, three thousand feet only though they 
be, many rock-faces and ridges of one thousand to 
two thousand feet. On Ben Nevis, for example, 
there are two ridges—tlie Tower Ridge and the 
North-East Buttress— which need yield the palm 
to no one of any Swiss climb either in interest or 
in difficulty or in length. So that it is evident 
that it is quite possible, if one knows where to go, 
and goes at the right time of the year, to find an 
Alpine climb in Scotland quite as intei'esfcing and 
quite as stiff as maiiy a crack climb in Switzerland. 

Then, again, it has all the freshness of novelty. 
We who are now going in for this kind of thing 
ill Scotland feel ourselves to be pioneers in a sense, 
and all the zest and interest of pioneering is ours. 
Alpine climbing was unknown in Scotland until 
about seventeen years ago, when it was introduced 
by a few climbers who had served their ai:)prentice- 
ship in the Alps. These men w^ere regarded by 
all as eccentric persohs hardly accountable for 
their actions. For, in contradistinction to the Swiss, 
the Celt is not by nature a climber, and he cannot 
Understand the joy of climbing for its own sake. 
He is a born hunter— no need to teach the average 
Highland boy to shoot or stalk or fish: he has it 
in his blood ; but when it comes to the use of ice- 
axe and rope, climbing snow-slopes, scaling difficult 
rocks for the sheer joy of the sport, he is out of 
his element altogether. Whereas the young Switzer 
is a born climber, and he takes to the snow and to 
the rocks instinctively and wdth relish. It can 
easily be imagined, then, that Alpine climbing got 
' but little encouragement when it started in the 
north. To the Highland mind to try and climb up 
a steep mountain-side when it is covered with ice 
; and snow seemed nothing short of downright mad- 
l iiess. Kindly gamekeepers and stalkers looked 
mpoii those early pioneers as clean daft. The 
innkeepers stood at the door, apprehension and 
, fear stamped in every line of their countenances 
:m they saw their guests with axe and rope leav- 
ing for the hills. iiaething leas than a fair 

temptln* o’ Brovidence, this kind o’ wark. Bo ye 
ho’ ken, sir, ye’re just throwin’ away your life on 
„ sic au 'exploit Hae leeviif man , can possibly 


climb in that snow or on thae rocks. It’s just 
fair suicide.’ However, despite these little hin- 
drances, tiie movement has grown and growm ; and 
now, thanks to the Scottish Mountaineering Club, 
an ice-axe is as common an object in the lobby of 
many of our Highland inns at Easter as a fishing- 
rod is later on in the season. 

The rise and progress of Alpine mountaineering 
in Scotland is largely identified with the rise and 
progress of the Scottish Mountaineering Club. This 
club was formed in 1889, Professor Ramsay of 
Glasgow University being its first president, its 
object being to encourage mountaineering in Scot- 
land in winter as well as in summer, proprietary and 
sporting rights on the hills being carefully resi:)ected. 
There is now a membership of about one hundred 
and fifty; but its members are fit though few, for 
only those who have had a certain amount of 
experience in hill-craft are admitted within its 
ranlvS. The club has two official ‘meets’ in the 
year, one at the New Year holidays, the other 
at Easter. At these times a hotel is fixed on 
near some good climbing-groimd. There a goodly 
gathering assembles for three or four days, perhaps 
twenty to thirty members turning up at New Year, 
thirty to forty at Easter. It is a merry party, and 
good humour and fellowship prevail. Dividing 
themselves up into small parties of three or four, 
they tackle the various climbs according to the 
individual experience of the party, the more ex- 
perienced parties doing the more experienced 
climbs. Ill tbis way men of kindred interests 
are brought together, friendships are formed, and 
the sport advanced; men learn their craft from 
their more experienced friends, and are gradually 
initiated into the deeper mysteries of the ‘Gro- 
maniacal Quest’ 

The best climbing-centres in Scotland are un- 
doubtedly Fort William, Glencoe, and Sligachan 
in. Skye ; but there are many other spots where 
good climbing can be had, as Arroehar, Tyndrum, 
Aviemore ; while the Torridon mountains, the 
Lochinver hills, the Teallachs at DundonneU are 
as yet almost untouched. There are ridges, 
buttresses, gullies, absolutely untrodden hitherto 
by the foot of man, lying waiting to be explored 
by those who love first ascents and new routes. 
Truly, this is the golden age of climbing in the 
Highlands ! 

Most people have very vague ideas of what moun- 
taineering really is, and many people only speak 
of it to condemn it as rash and foolhardy and 
dangerous. ‘What is the earthly use of iti’ they 
ask. ‘ What pleasure is there in it ? What do you 
do when you get to the top ? Isn’t it most danger- 
ous?’ And whenever an Alpine fatality happens 
they at once cry out, ‘ I told you so. That is what 
comes of your mountaineering mania ; it is a most 
dangerous and risky thing.’ Now, to this it may 
be answered that many of these so-called ‘Alpine 
accidents’ are not true accidents at all, nor are 
the unfortunate individuals to whom the so-called. 
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accidents occur mountaineers in the real sense. In 
nine cases out of ten it is the certain result of gross 
carelessnessj ignorance, and foolhardiness on the part 
of tourists who know absolutely nothing of the craft 
of mountaineering. For mountaineering is a craft, 
a skilled craft, to ^yHch an apprenticeship must he 
served. Glinibing is a thing which has to be learnt 
like anything else, and the mountaineer must never 
outrun his knowledge or his skill. And it is the 
ignorance of or the denial of this on the part of 
those who are not real mountaineers that causes 
nine- tenths of the climbing fatalities, and brings 
mountaineering into disrepute as unsafe. That 
word danger^ is strangely abused. * IsnT it most 
dangerous?’ some one asks. Well, that depends; 
dangerous to some, certainly not necessarily danger- 
ous to others who have trained themselves to move 
about in such places. Danger is entirely a relative 
term. What is dangerous to one is not dangerous to 
another and more skilled man. What was danger- 
ous to me some years ago may not be dangerous 
to me now, because I am more skilled now than 
I was. It would be exceedingly dangerous for a 
landsman to put to sea in a hshing-boat in a stiff 
breeze of wind ,* it would not be so to a fisherman 
who knew his business. There is an element of 
danger, no doubt ; but is there not a spice of risk 
of danger in all sport and in many things that we 
daily do ? The dangers of skilled and temjierate 
mountaineering are far less than people suppose ; 
and after all, as some one has remarked, the majority 
of mankind die prematurely in their beds from 
the fatal hazard of not taking enough of exercise. 

There are, of course, certain dangers that can 
never be enti rely avoided, A sudden change in the 
weather may turn an easy and safe route into one 
the very reverse ; a falling stone dislodged from the 
heights above by natural agencies may carry de- 
struction with it to those in its line of fire ; a flash 
of lightning may stun a man and hurl him down- 
wards. Such ‘acts of God’ ntoiintaiueers (and, 
those who are not mountaineers) must j ust take the 
risk of. It was one of these unavoidable mishaps 
that befell the writer last spring on Ben Nevis; 
and as it probably is the first recorded instance of 
a similar experience in Scotland, some account of it 
may here be given. Leaving Fort William on a 
fine morning last April, I set out to ascend the Ben. 
As I was alone, no climbing was thought of; an 
easy training-^valk by the tourist route, chiefly for 
photographic purposes, was all that was intended. 
The morning was dry and sunny, and promised 
well enough. In the course of the ascent I had out 
my camera several times, and for some hours I was 
wearing my blue goggles to keep my eyes from the 
glare of the sun on the snow. On nearing the 
top a heavy snou'- shower came on, which lasted 
until I had got a good way down on the descent. 
Descending in a southerly direction, I soon found 
myself overlooking Glen Nevis. Taking out my 
aneroid, I noted that the height w^as three thousand 
one hundred feet. From where I now was I could 


see my way clearly to the bottom. ‘ A good glissade,’ 

I said to myself, ‘ will take me to the bottom of this 
corrie’— it did, with a vengeance! — ‘then, travers- 
ing along the hillside, I will rejoin the path and so 
home.’ Suddenly, without any warning, a flash and 
a crackle above my head told me a thunderstorm 
was imminent. Several of the flashes seemed pretty 
near ; then the steel head of my ice-axe began to 
hiss. From that moment I remember abso].iitely 
nothing till I found myself walking down the hill- 
side — off the snow altogether— some one tliousand 
two hundred feet below where I was when the 
thunderstorm came on. 

I was in a somewhat ‘disjasldt’ condition ; my 
cape and ice-axe were gone ; my face was plastered 
with blood, and so was my coat. I could only see 
a little with one eye, the other being completely 
closed over. What in the tvoiid had happened 1 In 
the first returning glimmerings of consciousness I 
thought it was all a dream, and that I had only to 
turn over and go to sleep again! Then I wvouid 
drift . away into unconsciousness again, but all 
the time v^alking on, making straight for home. 
Gradually I began to perceive that it was not a 
dream ; then, remembering about, the lightning, I 
realised I must have been struck in some Avay and 
had a fall. 

It was a marvellous escape. The lightning must 
have struck my ice-axe or the , ground near me, 
thereby stmming me and knocking me over, I 
must then have slid dotvn the snow, hitting my 
head against some rocks in the descent, and when 
this wild and unorthodox glissade came to an end, 
picking myself up while yet unconscious, I must 
have started ofl“ to walk home ! What will instinct 
not do for a man ? 

Curiously enough, I felt no pain or. -weakness, 
my clothes were not toiui in the least, my eairiera. 
and plates were intact in my rucksack, and long 
before I reached Fort William— a %valk of abont; 
five miles— I was in perfect possession of my seiises. 
Walking up to the first doctor’s house I came to, 
I rang the bell. The maid wlio answered nearly 
dropped with fright. ‘Yes,’ she faltered ‘the 
doctor is at home,’ His first words were, ‘Man, 
you ought to be delirious with a 'wound like that 
in your head.’ And well I might, for although 
I had no idea of it then, being unable to see my 
own forehead, my skull was laid open bare to 
tbe bone for two inches, a ghastly, gaping wound: 
Soon I was in bed, with my head dressed, twenty 
stitches being required to draw the wound to- 
gether ; but in a few weeks I was ail right again, 
and I am now as fit for the hills as ever. 

Of course, anything savouring of an Alpine 
accident was a grand chance for the newspapers, 
and they made the most of it. Every jiaper in 
the land had more or less exaggerated and absurd 
accounts of it Take this for example, a passage 
extracted from one of the accounts in a certain 
London paper : ‘ His clothes were torn to ribbons 
as his body was hurled from boulder to boulder. 
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His body bears the appearance of having been cut 
by tliousaiids of minute knives, ^vliile his features 
■were so terribly battered that they are almost 
unrecoguisabk.^ The reporter who wrote that has, 
to say the least of it, a vivid imagination ! If all 
the accounts of things we read of in the daily 
papers are as true as this was, then it is little in 
the newspapers we can believe. The fact of the 
matter is that it can hardly be regarded as a 
climbing accideiit. The writer was not clinibing 
at the time ; he was walking down easy snow, and 
what oecuiwed might have happened to any one 
apart from mountaineering altogether, 

Ho'wever much it may appear to be to the out- 
sider, mountaineering is not foolhardy. It is a 
skilled game, and the game is played by the 
player according to his skill j the skilled moun- 
taineer does not outrun his knowledge or his 
skill, or venture to do what for him would be 
dangerous. Alpine climbing is not throwing one- 
self at a face of ice and rock and snow, scrambling 
up by hook or by ci'ook. In climbing there are 
certain rules to be learnt and kept by, as in any 
other sport, and if a climber abides by these, as 
a good olimher always will, risk is reduced to a 
minimuni. Everything that makes: for safety is 
carefully conserved by all expert climbers ; for, 



as has been well said, ‘scy^ris the highest qualifying 
adjective we can bestow upon the mountaineer.’ 

The true climber does not make for the efisiest 
side of a mountain, nor yet for the most dangerous 
side ; but he makes for that side which will give 
him a good climb, a climb that is within his power 
to do; difficult enough to tax all his skill and 
knowledge of his craft, but not so difficult as to 
be for him dangerous. The true view of climbing 
is to get away from all beaten tracks, to make 
for difficulties and to master them, and to find 
one’s pleasure in the climb itself, be the weather 
fair or foul. The true mountaineer does not climb 
to see something at the top ; lie climbs, and he 
finds delight in every step of the u-ay to the top. 
If the day be clear and the view good so much 
the better; but if it be misty and nothing is seen 
he is disappointed in a sense, but the view was 
not everything. He has had his climb, and therein 
he is satisfied. 

Alpine mountaineering, when regarded in this 
way, is one of the most fascinating and healthful 
of outdoor recreations ; and until the passion for 
adventure decays, climbing, for those in that way 
bent and possessing the necessary physical and 
mental qualifications, will ever he an irresistible, 
attraction. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



gljEVER since a right reverend Bishop 
k and his family had d welt in the 
te palace of the See of Cliimher had so 
Bj luiich happiness pervaded the old 
SI house with so little warning of its 
approach. It had come luilieralded, 
like the rustle of angel -wings; and, a.s Mrs Wootton 
in the very first lialf-liour of its realisation said of 
it to her husband, it was almost too much for a 
constitution not naturally strong. In fact, it pro- 
duced in Mrs Wootton a feeling of faintne.s3 so that 
she had to, lie down and abandon her guests in 
the hour before dinner. She bore the pleasure of 
entertaining Mr Slack and Eugenia at afternoon 
tea ; but the sweet shock evidently tired her, 
though she was spared more arduous activities than 
the mere steady and heartfelt moonliglit smile with 
which she beamed alternately on Eugenia and John 
' . and Eugenia’s father. 

. j . The. Bishop-rose to the situation. He was almost 
' frivolous with Eugenia, having first ascertained, 
' some solemnity of inrpiiry from Mr Slack, 

„ ■ ' that there was every reason to believe the young 
’■ ' folks had seen a good deal of each other for a iveek 
or two ill New York. 

‘You sharpen us, my dear child,’ he said to her 
' , . In’. the first hour of their acquaintance, ‘by showing 
, us,. how dull we old folks are. It is salutary 
; instruction, my dear. . Exxiecting only to have the 


pleasure of making some new friends, behold I am 
—embraced by a prospective daughter 1 ’ 

He then devoted himself to Mr Slack and an 
eloquent description of the antiquities of his diocese. 
Mr Slack was jmtient and moderately responsive; 
hut it was evident he had sometlhiig on his mind, 
something that did not, exactly overwhelm him, but 
yet put the peep-show products of England a little 
in, the background. The something came out when 
the Bishop, in the heat of his hospitalities, had 
drawn Ids guest into the library to make exhibi- 
tion of certain scrolls and volumes. 

‘Bishop,’ said Mr Slack, ‘now that we’re alone, 
I ’d like to speak out straight’ 

‘ Cer-tainiy,’ said the Bishop. ‘Anything, Mr 
Slack, you have to say will merit and receive my 
most earnest attention.’ 

Though he spoke cheerfully he yvas conscious of 
anxieties— as sudden as vague, 

‘I’ve always given my children a free hand in 
their lives, Bishop, once I ’ve seen ’em to years of 
what I believe the Prayer-Book calls discretion, and 
taken the measure, as I reckoned, of their brains.’ 

‘Yery proper— in a degree,’ murmured the Bishop 
diplomatically. 

‘ No, six',’ said Mr Slack ; ‘ I ’ve been mistaken, 
and I ’ll tell you why.’ 

There and then he unfolded the startling truth 
about the late Hamilton Epps. It made the Bishop 
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cliill to liis extremities, frown also, and look-well, 
trj to look incredulous. 

‘ I Ve notliing to saj, sir/ proceeded Mr Slack, 
‘not one word, against my daughter Eiigenia^a 
affection for your son. If it suits them it’ll suit 
me. But I feel it— it touches me on the raw, 
Bishop, to use a homely word— that mj son should 
have been so carried away by his youth as to do a 
thing like that. Amateur play-acting ’s very well 
in its way. There isn’t a smarter young man at it 
than Chamicey ; hut it was low of him. It looks 
like a conspiracy, sir. Every man’s home should be 
his castle, as the saying says, and my daughter the 
Duchess — yes, and Eugenia herself, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves, as well as Cliauncey, for 
insulting a gentleman’s house hy such mounte- 
bank tricks. The three of them were in it, Bishop, 
and all the three want smacking, if you ’ll pardon 
another homely word.’ 

The Bishop blessed his soul twice. 

‘Yes, sir/ said Mr Slack, ‘smacking !’ 

‘ But, my dear Mr Slack, why/ clamoured the 
Bishop, smiling stiffly under the w'eight of his 
memories— ‘ why hit upon my estahlishmeiit ? ’ 

Mr Slack’s eyebrows became agitated. 

‘Ah [ there again/ he said. ‘Killing two birds 
with one stone ’s sport if you’re in real 

hunger and would starve else j but it was not the 
game to play here. Eugenia could have got her 
news direct, I reckon, without wheedling her brother 
into your house as a spy on your son’s home-life like 
the young men you read of in the Second of Kings 
who went to Jericho under orders suitable enough 
iortJmr business. You see, siv, it’s like this : we 
see so many of your people over yonder, and we 
take to them and they take to us. They ’ve what 
the ladies call handsome ways with them, and 
they ’re tine, upstanding young men, fitted like 
peas in a pod to snare the hearts of our American 
girls. That ’s what your son did with my daughter. 
But, as slie said to me, “YTio’s to tell what they’re 
like in their own parlours? They may be fast, 
or rude to their mothers, and things like that, 
and’ 

The Bishop had heard enough. He saw fully as 
much as he wanted to see, and now interrupted with 
great good humour. 

‘ My dear Mr Slack, not another word about it ! ’ 
he said cordially. ‘ I understand. I may even say 
that I approve— nay admire, such— er — conduct in 
the abstract. It is not devoid of courageous enter- 
prise as well as brotherly solicitude I One cannot he 
too careful about a partner when it is to be for life. 
Blit — but — where fs your son ? ’ He laughed a little. 
‘ Eeally, I — er— it ’s not from you or him that any 
apologies will be due, I think. He always interested 
me, I may say profoundly, but I fear I treated him 
as — may be supposed. lYhere has he gone ? ’ 

‘Never mind that, Bishop/ said Mr Slack. ‘It’s 
enough that you ’re. so forgiving about it. You ’ll not 
see him again ; take my word for it. Thank you, 
sir ; and now I ’ll be enchanted to see the plans of 


those old burial-spots you spoke about. I’m re- 
lieved, sir.’ 

The Bishop pressed still on the subject. He 
assured his guest that he felt sympathy for Cliaun- 
cey Slack— growdng sympathy. There were even 
special reasons why he wished to see the young iiian 
again soon. 

But Mr Slack preferred now to engross himself 
with the prehistoric mounds and graves of the 
Clumber diocese, a collection of the records of which 
was one of the Bishop’s innocent and educative 
hobbies. He engrossed himself so deeply that at 
length the Bishop stole away to tell Mrs Wootton 
this astouiidiiig news. At any other time he would 
have known beforehand that Mrs Wootton- wnuld 
bend almost to the breaking - point under so 
monstrous a revelation. But he "was excited^ and 
imprudent to-day ; and so he plunged the. truth, at 
her, none too heedful of her interested ‘Ohs I’ and 
‘Ahsl’and crowning wail of ‘Oh James, how In- 
conceivably dreadful 1 ’ 

And then he trotted down to Ms guest again, 
having, on demand, given her the eaii de Cologne 
very briskly and whispered that there were possible 
consolations even in a trial of such magnitude. 

‘Think it over, Caroline/ he urged, ‘ and I believe 
and hope you will agree "with me. I too am be- 
wildered and unhinged ; yet, as you see, 1 am not 
depressed.’ 

His wife ’s laments seemed excessive, and he was 
glad to leave her. He believed, moreover, that her' 
natural talents would soon rescue her from the sea 
of regrets into which she had thrown herself under 
the sudden scare. Nor believed unduly, for in less 
than a quarter of an hour Mrs Wooltou sent a 
message to her son to come, to her at once. 

That relief, however, was not available. The 
servant brought, word that Mr John had gone out. 
Being questioned, she said the two young ladies were 
seated on lorv chairs before the drawing-room fire ; 
hut, according to Miss Audrey, Mr John had gone 
downi to the village. 

This also seemed to Mrs YMotton an extraordinary 
occurrence. 

What, she niiised, wdth her tlun hand to her 
aching brow, should take John down to the village 
in the lirst hour or two of his heart’s splendid 
rcaptore? 

She rang again and bade the girl make inquiries 
if all the luggage had come up from the station, 
and in due time %vas informed that there had been 
no complaints on the subject from either Mr Slack 
or Miss Slack. 

And then Mrs Wootton just lay still and sub- 
mitted to Providence. She did not underst,aiid. 

The tranqTiillity of the palace and the slow, 
stealing acceptance of the truth that we are all but 
as* children in the hands of the Omniscient, who 
manages us better than we can manage ourselves, 
little hy little soothed h.er. For once it -was a con- 
solation to feel that she could rest and believe that 
the rudder of the lives of those so very dear to her 
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\Yas under even more capable guidance tiiaii her 
own. 

So for many min lit esj during wliich she diw 
sustenance repeatedly from the eaii de Cologne as 
well as her faith. 

Then, with diimer-time approaching, she bestirred 
herself. 

Why did not Audrey come to her? It was 
unlike the dear child to leave her so entirely alone, 
even with such precious guests in the palace. She 
liad expected at least one hitting visitation ; her 
headaches Avere ivont to receive such homage of 
tenderness at all times. And she had so niuch 
to hint to the dear child, who, in her sweet 
innocence, had, by . Heaven’s mercy, done with such 
enchanting wisdom the veiy thing she ought not 
to have done. 

She went languidly to the window and opened it. 
The soft spring air of evening would, she tiuisted, 
help the eau de Cologne and her bright intuitions 
to brace her for the ordeal — welcome, yet an ordeal—- 
when she was to give Mr Slack her hand and be 
led in to dinner. 

. If . only she could meet the young man she had 
known hut as Epps the footman she felt, she 
could say such words to hlxii that he would forget 
the past, even down to her dismissal of him and 
the cheque. Her heart was in a glow for him, 

The twilight was well advanced. The palace 
gardens were partly veiled in the mists of coming 
night. Almost fearsome was the blackness of tlie 
cedars in the midst of this romantic, half-established 
grayness. One shining star: was overhead. It 
seemed to be eyeing the cedars, mocking their gloom 
wnth something of elfish glee in its own splendour. 

And then a sense of sadness in the scene, and of 
her own bereavement in being thus isolated from 
the drama of her children’s lives, suddenly pos- 
sessed the Bishop of Clumber’s wife. It was a 
sadness to be fought against. She understood this. 
Quickly cloaking herself, she descended the side 
staircase and passed into the garden to seek fresh 
comfort from the cool, invigorating air, and the 
stillness of the trim walks among the flower-beds 
and shrubs sacred to the domestic vicissitudes of 
ten generations of bislioiJS and their respective 
families. 

There was an arbour in an angle of the gardens 
which was a favourite spot of hers for meditation 
and knitting in the long, hot days of drowsy 
summer. Thither she turned her footsteps. It 
was a pretty little confection of stained glass, 
varnished boughs, and thatch, with inner seats and 
: a table ; earwigs also in their season. 

With her hands clasped in front of her and her 
'somewhat long and attenuated nose pointing steadily 
' at the arbour in spite of her bowed head, Mrs 
.'WoottOn drew near her destination, She knew not 
at all why she made thus for the arbour. It was at 
any rate a goal, and she was a lady who did little 

' - ' But 'some ten paces only from the mildly gleaming 


glass she stopped. She stood stock still, save that 
her head moved this w^ay and that, like a mother- 
bird’s on her nestlings when something external 
excites interest or even alarm. 

She moved forward again, and stopped again ; 
and then indeed she sa^v. The arbour was occupied, 
and tliey were human voices that she heard drift- 
ing from it upon the tranquil air. A pane of glass 
was' broken, and she saw the passing of a face inside. 

With a hand to her heart, I^Irs Wootton stepped 
now on tiptoe upon the grass to the left. An old 
hawthorn gave her cover. She felt that she had 
to take cover for a moment or t^vo, ho-wever un- 
dignified the proceeding on the part of the wife of 
a Bishop of the Established Church. It was im- 
perative that she should regain breath and com- 
posure ere proclaiming herself. 

And scarcely was she thus niched in darkness 
when she heard an indeterminate whisper. 

The ans-wering whisper was quite audible. 

‘ Of course yon may, dear ! ’ 

The words ^vere Audrey’s ; they wei^e blithe 
and free as a lark’s notes high up in the blue, 
with a trill of happy laughter suffusing them. 

And then there wvas a kiss, another, and another, 
as plain to hear as the simple child’s own words. 

‘Our first in our livevS, darling!’ said the other 
voice, as it u’ere palpitating with soleiuii Joy. 

‘ First tkree^ you mean, Chauncey ! And now, do 
come and let’s get it all over with mamma. It’s 
got to be faced, you know, and — bother the servants ! 
And I must XVj iBI ’m to dress, dear,’ 

‘You shall fly, then, my sweet. And I ’ll fly too, 
back to the inn, Ko, no, I can’t — can’t. And yet 
I ’m sure they wouldn’t like it. It \vould he horrid 
for them yet. But to-morrow — - 

‘ Well then, until to-morrow, Chauncey dearJ 

x\gaiu they kissed. Trembling from head to foot, 
but without consciousness of shame now, Mrs 
Wootton saw the parting under that one star. 
There was a beautiful prelude to it in the final 
embrace, after which Cliauncc}' Slack moved back- 
wards, like a courtier before a queen, kissing his 
hand until he was lost to ]!llrs Woottoii’s sight. 
And then, swift as a firefiy, the little Audrey ran 
past her hidden mother, with a whisper of song on 
her tongue. 

‘ Audrey ! ’ cried Mrs Wootton faintly, and for a 
wonder the joy-hells in the girl’s ears did not drown 
the maternal call. 

‘ My sweet child 1 ’ sighed the almost too happy 
mother, when, after an exclamation of dismay, 
Audrey had come back, with a stateliness that was 
new and marvellous in her. ‘I have heard it all, 
Audrey.’ 

‘ 0-h, mother, how could you 1 ’ said the girl. 

^But it w’as an accident. I— I — it is all too 

startling for iny poor head. I But did 

know before to-day that he ^vas not wdiat he \vas 

Audrey laughed as she put her arm round her 
mother’s waist. 

^Why, of course I did,’ she said. ‘It was our 
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sublime secret for tlie last week. And, oh, mother 
ininej am I not just the luckiest creature on this 
earth V 

The clang of a gong sounded as from afar. 

‘Come along, dear/ Aiidrej continued. ‘John 


is a brick. He fetched him up. Eugenia knows 
too. She guessed. You must break it to papa, and 
Cliauncey ll tell his father in the morning. And 
oh, mother darling, I cm happy I ' 

THE BNP. 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS 


ABFOBESTATION. 

YEEY now and again a plea appears 
in print for the afforestation of some 
of the waste land in this country, 
but it does not receive the attention 
which the subject deserves. Pro- 
fessor Schlich of Oxford recently 
wrote a letter to the Times urging the desirability 
of giving labour to the unemployed in the planting 
of trees, and pointing out that in England alom; 
there are over two million acres of mountain and 
heath land available for the purpose, while there 
is another million in AY ales, more still in Ireland, 
and far greater areas in Scotland. In the eager 
march of humanity one is apt to lose sight of the 
absolute necessity of preserving an abundance of 
plant-life. Every green leaf performs every day a 
chemical process which the human chemist cannot 
attempt to imitate. The living cells of the green 
leaf are outlined with the remarkable green sub- 
stance known as cblorophyl, which has the wonder- 
ful power of making use of the radiant energy of 
the sun and causing it to effect a dissolution of the 
small amount of carbonic acid gas present in the 
atmosphere. This very stable chemical compound 
is silently and easily separated by the siuiliglit into 
its constituents of carbon and oxygen, and the latter 
is returned to the air, w’hile the former gas builds 
■nj) the body of the plant, which ultimately becomes 
human food. Eor, when all is said and done, the 
meat and the eggs and the milk upon which we 
feed consist only of the materials originally pro- 
duced by the plant, and so the human being is 
really a vegetarian after all, and without the green 
leaf he certainly could not exist. So the carbon 
which has been sucked for us from tlie atmosphere 
by the green leaf is recombined in our bodies with 
the oxygen we breathe, and liberated again into the 
air, wliere but for the green fields and forests it 
would ultimately accumulate to poison us. Man 
can never spread his cities over the entire earth, 
thex’efore, for his lungs no less than his stoves and 
fires are always throwing carbonic acid into the 
air, and the green leaves alone can entice it back 
again and transform it into food, wdiile at the same 
lime leaving the oxygen pure and fit for breathing. 

THE SHADOW OF THOUGHT. 

A curious report comes from Hew York to the 
effect that Professor Elmer Gates of Washington 
has discovered that ultra-violet light of a certain 


wave-length penetrates dead niateriar easily, while 
living tissue obstructs it. In other words, in this 
invisible light— which can be made manifest to tbe 
eye by various means-- a living substance will cast 
a shadow, while the same substance dead will not 
do so. Professor Gates is said to have repudiated 
the idea that the shadow cast is that of the spiil, 
and he attributes it to the presence of electric 
currents in the nerves and muscles of the living 
tissues. These currents being absent when the 
tissue is dead, ultra-violet light passes lUiinipeded 
and no shadow is cast. According to the rei>ort, it 
is hoped that this discovery will prove an important 
means of diagnosis in various diseases, supplement- 
ing the valuable evidence afforded by the X-rays *, 
and it is said to furnish the only reliable means of 
ascertaining in certain cases whether death has or 
has not actually taken place. It is also believed 
tliat by means of these rays warning may he given 
of the approach of disease long before the pro- 
spective sufferer is aware of any symptoms. Pre- 
sumably, the intensity of the shadow varies with 
the strength of the electric currents in. the nerves, 
&c., for i t is reported that Professor Gates ex pecks 
to be able to measure how much mental effort 
a man is exerting. Further particulars will be 
awaited with interest, 

THE MOTOGODILLE. 

A clever little device for propelling small boats 
is being placed on the French market under this 
name. It is most easily described by reference to 
the small single paddle used for propelling diiigies, 
which, as will be I’emembered, is worked by means 
of a notch in the stern of the boat. A motion is 
given to the paddle somewhat similar to that of a 
fish’s tail, and in skilled hands a considerable degree 
of speed is obtained. The motogodille is like an 
oar with a screw-propeller at the end instead of a 
blade. About the middle, where the jacket of 
leather is usually fixed, is placed a small gaaoiene 
motor, complete with its starting-coil and supply of 
petrol. Tbe device requires no further attachment 
to the boat than that afforded by a simple plato 
held in place by four screws. A pin on thivS plate 
forms a pivot for the little engine, and is so arranged 
that the propeller can be immersed to any required 
depth so as to control the speed of the boat, and 
swung from side to side for steering purposes. It 
will be seen that any small boat can be converted 
into a motor-boat in a few minutes, and the device 
should be especially useful in the case of. small 
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isailiiig-msels ; for in tlie event of a calm, or when 
entering harbours or sheltered rivers, the moto- 
godille can be taken from the hold and fitted up 
at the shortest notice. 

ALUMINIUM BOOKS. 

A new use lias been found for aluminium in the 
iiuiking of books for the blind— books which are 
I'ead |)assing the fingers over the embossed letters 
priuted upon the pages. The paper books hitherto 
in vogue have been open to the objection that they 
soon become dirty and wear out comparatively 
quickly* The Braille Printing Company of Ediii- 
burgli are issuing books in which the leaf is of 
aluminium embossed in the usual manner, and it is 
said that these books are much easier to read than 
the best paper books, especially by those who have 
become blind late in life and whose fingers are not 
very sensitive. Katurally, the price is rather high, 
because aluminium is very much more expensive 
than paper j but for public libraries and similar 
institutions the advantages should outweigh this 
ccmsideration. 

HYBEOFLANE BOATS. , 

A great deal of attention Is being devoted, especi- 
ally in America, to the coiistriiction of niechanically 
propelled boats, which are intended to glide upon 
the surface of the water instead of cutting tlieir way 
through it. In mechaincal locomotion on hind the 
speed increases very nearly in proportion to the 
power expended, but in the water the speed of a 
vessel is proportionate only to the cube root of the 
power. Every observant boy who has dragged a toy 
boat by string through the water will have noticed 
that as he increases the speed out of all proportion 
to the size of the titty vessel a point is reached 
where the drag upon the string is very luiicli less 
than at a lower speed, and he \yill probably have 
observed that that coincides with the point at which 
the little boat rises out of the water and rushes over 
. its surface instead of cutting through it. Now that 
we possess such very powerful motors of compara- 
tively light weight, it would seem to be perfectly 
feasible to drive a specially shaped boat sufficiently 
fast to lift it out of the water and cause it to skim 
over the surface. In many of the experiments now- 
being conducted, boats care fitted with hydroplanes, 
which are nothing niore than submerged kites, 
whose effect is to lift the vessel absolutely clear of 
the water when it attains a certain .apeed, so that 
the entire weight is sustained by the hydroplanes 
alone.’ These inclined discs are of comparatively 
sniall area, and their resistance in the water is very 
slight. . Consequently the speed of the boat is very 
high 'in .comparison with the power expended, and 
• it is hoped that a speed of sixty miles an hour will 
. soon be, obtainable on the water. In another type 
of boat the hydroplanes are permanently submerged, 
.and .although they act on the same principle and 
y mm the. boat itself dear of the water as soon as 
laidfideht speed is obtained, they dp not raise it any 


liigher, and the hydroplanes themselves remain well 
beneatii the surface. One great advantage of this 
arrangement is that the vessels, are able to work 
without trouble in very much rougher water. The 
hydroplanes, of course, have to be controlled as to 
their angle of inclination, so that as soon as the 
requisite degree of emersion is reached they as.siime 
a more horizontal position, and do not rise farther 
out of the wmter. This control is automatically 
attained by a clever device, A kind of fan trails 
on the surface of the water behind each hydroplane, 
and as the speed of the boat increases and it rises 
out of the water under the infiuence of the inclined 
planes below, the trailing fan sinks lower in rela- 
tion to the rest of the craft and brings the sub- 
nrerged hydroplane more nearly horizontal. In 
the case of all these boats, of course, as soon as the 
speed is slackened the wffiole vessel sinks into the 
water until it is sustained only by its own buoyancy, 

THE BUTUEE OF THE MOTOE'OMNIBUS. 

The advent of the quick and mobile motor- 
omnibus should give food for thought to those 
councils and corporations who are still installing 
electric tramways in their respective towns. A 
case in point is that of the London County 
Council, who are at very great expense extend- 
ing their system of electric tramways in various 
parts of Loiulon. At the same time, and at very 
much smaller outlay, various private companies 
are placing motor -propelled omnibuses upon 
the streets in ever-increasing quantities. Their 
quickness and convenience are obvious to every- 
body; but the building of the tranuvays still 
goes on. Yet the teinporaiy breakclowii of a 
single tram will stop the running of twenty or 
thirty others until the obstruction is removed, 
while the motor-omnibuses make a slight detour 
and continue on their way without trouble. It 
is a curious thing that London, which waited for 
its tramway service until every other city in the 
wmrld of any importance had been equipped for 
years, should finally decide to install its own 
system just at tho moment when tlie electric 
tram is superseded by a more convenient means 
of transit. With the passing of the horse-drawn 
vehicle, and the construction of smoother roads 
necessitated by the demands of quicker travelling, 
and the fact that foothold for horses will soon 
be unnecessary, street locomotion will probably, 
become a very much more rapid thing than it is 
at present, and the tram-car which cannot turn 
aside to avoid a temporary obstruction will be at 
a great disadvantage compared with all steerable 
vehicles, 

AORICULTUBE BY MOTOR. 

It will soon be difficult to point to a single 
outdoor industry which the internal-combustion 
engine under some form or other has not in- 
vaded. Street traffic of all kinds is rapidly coming 
under its sway ; it is being installed on boats of all 
sizes, except the very largest, and even there, it 
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may find a place before long ; and now its appli- 
cation to agriculture is being seriously discussed. 
At a recent meeting of the Eoyal Scottish Society 
of xkrts, under the presidency of Professor T. Hudson 
Beare, Mr William Ireland described a motor cuiti- 
vator of his own design. By the use of this machine 
the whole process of preparing the ground for seed 
is performed at one operation, and, indeed, the sowing 
may be accomplislied at the same time by a simple 
additional device. The machine can be driven at 
three tiipes the speed of an ordinary plough, and 
at each traverse covers three times the breadtli, 
piulverising the ground sufficiently at a single 
operation. ' 

ELECTEICITY AS AN ANiESTHETIC, 

The production of ansestliesia by electric currents 
of very low voltage has been made the subject of 
special study by Professor Leduc, and, according to 
the Scmitific American^ Dr Louise G. Robinovitch 
of New York, one of the professor’s assistants, has 
continued his work, and has recentl}^ published the 
result of her investigations. Experimenting upon 
animals, and giving a current of one and a quarter 
milliamperes at five and a half volts with aliundred 
and ten interruptions }per second, complete ames- 
thesia results. It is said that the preiimiiiary 
contractions appear to be painless, and it would 
certainly seem that at such low voltage the elec- 
tricity should give no inconvenience whatever. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see how such 
low -tension electricity can produce anaesthesia ; 
but as no details as to the mode of application 
are given, an opinion cannot be formed. It is said 
that when fully under the influence of the cur- 
rent the animal may be turned from side to side 
and pincheci or pricked without provoking any 
reaction on its part, and it remains limp and 
senseless until the current is stopped, when it im- 
mediately awakes, apparently unharmecl Accord- 
ing to the report, a current of fewer in terruptions 
per second is useless, and a higher frequency is 
also without effect. Professor Leduc himself sub- 
mitted to experiment j but in his case, although 
he WHS reduced to a stage in which it was im- 
possible to communicate with the experimenters 
in any way, he still retained consciousness to a 
certain extent It is believed that if the experi- 
ment had been carried further by a strengthen-, 
ing of the current it would have been entirely 
successful, • 

MOTOR-Lnj'BBOATS. 

Yet another application of the gasolene motor is 
found in its use by the United States Government 
as a means of propulsion in some new lifeboats 
recently constructed. The lifeboat at the best is an 
exceedingly heavy vessel to propel through the water, 
and in circumstances when the sails cannot be used 
the crew have a very hard task to perform apart 
from their life-saving duties. In the new lifeboat a 
twenty horse-power motor does all the work origin- 
ally performed by the rowers, and more, for it 


makes the craft independent of a tow, which in 
the present circumstances is so often necessary 
when long distances have to be covered. The 
new boat is self-righting and self-emptying, and 
a simple but ingenious device provides for the 
stopping of the motor immediately if the boat 
capsizes. It can he started again as soon as a 
member of the crew is able to reach the crank. 

CAMPHOR 

The industrial value of caiuphor is so rapidly 
increasing, owing largely to its use in the making of 
celluloid, that the po.ssibllity of its production in 
British colonies is worthy of careful considefation. 
Most of the camplior at the present time comes from 
Japan and from the island of E'ormosa, which is 
the property of Japan, and the maiiufacturq of 
refined camphor is a monopoly of tlie Japanese 
Government. Camphor is the product of tlie tree 
Ginnamomum Gcmi;pliora^ and until the product was 
made a Government monopoly it was prepared by 
the natives by a very crude process. A kind of 
kettle made from the hollow trunks of trees, pro- 
tected by a coating of clay, was used to boil water, 
and the steam escaping from the holes in the cover 
passed through chips of tlie wood of the caraplior- 
tree. The camphor was extracted by the steam and 
deposited in crystals on the insides of inverted 
earthenware pots. Now that the GoYermnent have 
taken over the production, more economical methods 
are in vogue, but owing to the monopoly the price 
of caniphor is, iievertlieless, very much higher. The 
cultivation of the camphor-tree has been suceessfiilly 
tried in Ceylon, India, and, Australia, and in Oeyioii 
especially it appears to thrive in a very Batisfactory 
manlier. It is probable that its cultivation will be 
lUKlertaken ill the island on a convmerckil scale, ns 
the demand for camphor, both for celluloid and for 
smokeless powder, is constantly increasing. 

THE . TWO MONSTER NEW CUNARHEIIB. 

The tw’o ne’sv twenty -five knot turbine-propelled 
express Cunard liners, Ludtama^ 

in size, sp)eed, and wealth of equipment ivill surpass 
any vessels hitherto built for passenger service. 
About eight hundred feet in length and capable 
of developing eighty thousand horse-power, each 
vessel is provided with eight decks ; the upper deck, 
in which is the dining-saloon, can accommodate five 
hundred persons. There is space for five hundred 
first-class, five hundred second-class, and twelve 
hundred third-class passengers ; so tliat, with a crew 
of eight hundred, this Hosting hotel cum carry some 
three thousand souls. The Mmiritanm has been 
built by Messrs John Brown & Company, Clyde- 
bank, Glasgow ; the Lusitama^ which is to be 
launched in June, by Messrs Swan, Hunter, and 
Richardson, at Wallsend on the Tyne. The stern 
frames and brackets, made by the Darlington Forge 
Company, are the largest ever constructed ; for the 
stern frame .sixty-nine tons of molten nietal Yvere 
required. In bringing the frame from -Darlington 
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for embarkation at Middlesbrough, it projeeted 
over the wagon to sueli an extent /that three sets 
of rails were required, and portions of stations and 
signal-posts had to be temporarily removed for the 
six miles of journey; 

WIRELESS TELEQEAPHY IN WARFA EE. 

During, the recent qiielling of the Herero rising 
by the Germans, wireless telegraphy was used with 
most satisfactory results, and three detachments of 
soldiers were able to keep in permanent mutual 
communicationj even when separated by distances 
of nearly a hundred miles. The antennce were 
raised by small balloons, which had the incidental 
disadvantage of affording to the enemy an indication 
of the position of the German troops. In consider- 
ing the great advantage which the possession of 
wireless telegraphy has proved to the German troops 
in warfare, it must not be forgotten that the Hereros, 
being without similar equipment, were unable to 
interfere in any way with the operation of the in- 
struments. It is conceivable that: the result might 
have been far less satisfactory if the opposing force 
had been scientifically equipped and bent upon 
destroying the enemy^s wireless commimications. 

IBRIGADION CANALS IN MOROCOO. 

A correspondent, wiio has resided for more than 
t^Ycnty years in Morocco, wwites from Saffi : ‘ Tread 
with much interest in the March issue of Chcimhm^s 
Journal an article on. “ Persian Irrigation Channels.” 
l^our, contributor, ^d^o appears to know the subject 
thoroughly, states that “ the art has not spread 
w^estw-ards.” As this country, in sjute of the vast 
multitude of books, and recently almost vaster 
number of newspaper articles (which are as a rule 
quite inaccurate and cause us residents much 
ainusement), is still very imperfectly knowm to folks 
at home, I think the waiter of the article may be 
in terested to learn that around the city of Morocc o 
(Marakeesh) precisely the same system has been in 


reconstituted wdiite. This layer, while interstices 
are filled wdth the finest - powulered charcoal, is 
re-covered with yet another layer of panchromatic, 
and sensitised. If such a plate is. exposed to the 
rays which emanate from 'a coloured object— ‘Care 
being taken to expose the. back’ so that the light 
transpierces the coloured layer before reaching the 
sensitised plate— complementary toms to tliose of 
the original are obtained by development. Tims 
the red rays wall be absorbed by the green of the 
layer, and wall only pass through the orange and 
violet ; tlie sensitised plate wall only, therefore, he 
afiected. behind these, and will be unaffected by the 
green grains. Green and violet rays wall act in 
the same manner. Beneath a green light the layer 
will appear to be coloured red ; with yellow light it 
will look blue, &c. Thus a negative can be obtained 
by development coloured in the complementary 
tones of the original, wdiicli wall in turn give the 
exact colouration of the object desired, by photo- 
graphing the negative on prepared plates in the 
same w’ay, and thus securing complementary colours 
once more, wdiich are, in fact, those required. The 
preparation of the plates is extremely difficult, the 
pow'der used being so fine that it wall require from 
eight to nine thousand microseopic grains to cover a 
square millimetre, wdiile the greatest care must be 
taken that one must not lie on another, How’ever 
it is believed that shortly this can be simplified. 
In taking a photograph the plates are exposed to 
daylight, but by the back, the lems being covered by 
a yellow’ screen wdiich will correct the excess of 
activity in violet and blue . rays. With very quick 
lenses the pose need not he longer in sunshine than 
the fifth of a second. The invention seems to offer 
no extraordinary difficulties for amateurs, and wall 
doubtless soon be popular. 

SONS OF THE ISLES. 

IhiERE is a spell woven by restless .seas, ' 

A secret chann that haunts our Island air, 


use for probably eight hundred or nine hundred 
years. I can also confirm wdiat he says about fish j 
hilt those I have seen are tiny things, and how they 
got there I cannot tell.^ Heitheiv can Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bairnsfather, wdio thinks this as inexplic- 
able as any other fish-mysteries of wdiich one hears. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOURS. 

That long- desired secret, how’ to photograph in 
colours, appears to have been solved at last by a 
Paris firm, Messrs Lumiere. Experiments have 
given perfect results, and w'e are promised tliat very 
shortly prepared plates will he on the market for 
all interested in the art to secure photographs in 
the natural colours. The prepared plates are almost 
\as simple as those in everyday use now, the glass 
being simply covered with a layer of microscopic 
and transparent hour of infinitesimal size. These 
/grains are coloured respectively red, orange, green, 
, and violet, the primary colours being so arranged 
and spread that the , sunlight passing through is 


Hoi din.!? our liearts and folio wing everywhere 
The wandei’ing children of the Oreades ; 

And still wTeii sleep tlie prisoned spirit frees, 

Whafc dim, void wastes, what strange, dark seas w^e dare, 
Till, where the dear green Isles shine low' and fair, 

We moor in dreams beside familiar quays. 

Sons of the Isles! though ye may roam afar, 

Still on your lips the salt sea-spray is stinging, 

Still in your hearts the winds of youth are singing ; 
Though in heavens grown familiar to your eyes 
• The Southern Cross is gleaming, for old skies 
Your hearts are fain, and for the Northern Star. 

I). J. KoBBRrsox. 
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